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OPENING  OF  NEW  OFFICE  AT  JOHANNESBURG 

Mr.  J.  L.  Mutter,  formerly  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town, 
will  open  a  new  office  for  the  Union  of  South  Africa  at  Johannesburg  early  in 
the  new  year.  The  territory  of  the  Sub-continent  of  South  Africa,  which  has 
hitherto  been  assigned  to  the  Cape  Town  office,  will  be  divided  as  follows: — 

Cape  Town. — The  Cape  Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tan- 
ganyika Territory,  Kenya  Colony,  Uganda  Protectorate,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.  Address:  Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building;  postal  address,  Box 
683.    Cable  address:  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg. — The  Province  of  the  Transvaal,  the  Orange  Free 
State,  the  native  territories  of  Bechuanaland  and  Somaliland,  Northern 
and  Southern  Rhodesia,  Portuguese  East  Africa  and  Mozambique,  and 
Nyasaland. 

Pending  arrangements  for  the  establishment  of  office  premises,  Canadian 
firms  interested  in  trade  with  the  territory  assigned  to  the  new  office  at  Johannes- 
burg should  address  all  communications  to  Mr.  J.  L.  Mutter,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner,  care  of  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner,  88  Fox  street,  Johannesburg, 
South  Africa. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HONDURAS 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  are  given  in  United  States  dollars.   All  data  are  for  the  fiscal  years  ending 

July  31) 

Mexico  Gity,  December  15,  1934.— No  statistics  of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
Republic  of  Honduras  have  been  published  officially  in  that  country  for  some 
years,  nor  is  it  ordinarily  possible  to  obtain  such  data,  The  statistical  material 
in  this  report,  however,  has  been  obtained  from  official  sources  and  may  be  used 
with  as  much  confidence  as  would  any  published  officially.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  classifications  are  only  general,  nor  is  it  possible  to  obtain  details  con- 
cerning items  of  small  trade  importance. 

BANANAS  AND  BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

From  pre-war  days  to  1925  Honduras  suffered  an  annual  excess  of  imports, 
but  in  that  year,  due  to  increased  production  and  exportation  of  bananas,  the 
balance  of  trade  was  converted  into  a  decidedly  favourable  one,  as  evidenced  by 
the  following  figures: — 

Fiscal  Year  ending  July  31  Imports  Exports        Trade  Balance 

1913-14   $  6,624.930       $  3.421.331        -$  3,203,599 

1920-21    16.722.699  5,428.587       -  11,294,112 

1924-  25    12,752,761         11.983,051        -  769,710 

1925-  26    9.899,949         13.456,001       +  3.556,052 

1929-30  (peak  year)   15,946,128         26.171.218       +  10.225,090 

1933-34    8,382,084         12,399,629       -f  4,017,545 

From  the  little  information  available  it  is  impossible  to  judge  how  far  this 
"  favourable  "  balance  of  trade  really  is  favourable  and  what  proportion  is  only 
"  paper  profit."  A  similar  situation  applies  in  many  Latin- American  countries. 
All  that  need  be  suggested  is  that  the  favourableness  of  the  balance  of  trade 
exists,  but  probably  only  in  part. 

From  the  above  statistics  it  will  be  seen  that  the  import  trade  of  Honduras 
has  followed  a  general  trend  rather  similar  to  that  of  other  countries.  The 
export  trade,  however,  has  enjoyed  an  increase  comparable  only  to  that  of  such 
countries  as  Venezuela  and  others  exporting  mainly  primary  products,  and  for  a 
similar  reason — the  outstanding  development  of  a  natural  resource,  which  is 
bananas  in  the  case  of  Honduras.  The  following  statistics  show  the  extent  of  this 
development  clearly,  together  with  the  relationship  of  banana  exportations  to 
total  exportations  as  well  as  to  total  importations: — 

Total  Banana  Total 

Fiscal  Year                                               Exports  Exports  Imports 

1925-26    $13,456,001  $  9.850.801  $  9,899,949 

1929-  30  (peak  year)                               26,171.218  22,981,400  15,946,128 

1930-  31                                                   20,027,587  17.306,319  10.291,422 

1931-  32                                                    17.581.311  13,949,944  8,368,016 

1932-  33                                                    14,277.198  11.746.578  6,287.563 

1933-  34                                                 12,399,629          9,731,298*  8,382,084 

*  Estimated. 

These  figures  show  at  a  glance  the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  banana 
trade;  it  has  constituted  nearly  84  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exportations  in 
the  past  five  years  and  has  been  of  sufficient  proportions  to  finance  importations 
since  1925.  The  decline  in  value  of  imports  since  1929-30  may  be  traced  directly 
to  the  enforced  reduction  in  the  number  of  banana  stems  exported  (as  well  as  to 
lower  prices),  because  northern  Honduras  depends  on  that  trade  directly  while 
southern  Honduras  depends  on  it  indirectly,  though  none  the  less  fully,  through 
the  revenues  it  provides  to  the  Government  and  which  are  expended  in  good  part 
in  the  south.  The  countries  purchasing  Honduras  bananas,  with  numbers  of 
stems  for  1933-34  in  parentheses,  were:  United  States  (13,660,041),  Germany 
(2,461,064),  Great  Britain  (1,743,868),  and  Holland  (1,597,563). 
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OTHER  EXPORTS 

The  only  Honduran  export,  other  than  bananas,  of  any  present  importance 
is  bullion,  which  is  derived  mainly  from  one  mine.  In  1932-33  this  item  amounted 
to  over  11  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports,  but  when  banana  sales  were 
higher  in  value,  probably  accounted  for  only  some  5  per  cent  of  the  total.  Coffee, 
tobacco,  cocoanuts,  and  live  stock  are,  in  order  of  importance,  the  main  other 
export  items,  but  they  made  up  only  a  scant  half-million  dollars  in  1932-33. 
Sugar  is  no  longer  manufactured  in  Honduras. 

IMPORTATIONS 

Importations  into  Honduras  during  recent  years  may  be  summarized  under 
main  headings  as  follows: — 


1930-31  1931-32  1932-33 

Live  stock                                                $      39,909  $      4.364  $  14,285 

Foodstuffs                                                    1,974,735  1,495,104  914,559 

Raw  materials                                             1.569,317  893,422  946,741 

Manufactures                                               6,609,461  5,103,875  4.237,705 

Bullion                                                         98.000  871,250  174,273 


Total   $10,291,422  $8,368,016  $6,287,563 

The  most  important  countries  of  supply  were:  — 

1930-31  1931-32  1932-33  1933-34 

United  States                     $  7.367,688  $6,375,865  $4,644,491  $5,881,999 

(neat  Britain                           485,369  333,731  312,759  436,392 

Germany                                  603.677  304,026  283,936  276.022 

Fiance                                      257,445  236,767  109,359  114,869 

Curagao   270,465  419,519  754,450 

Japan   42,165  67,897  267.837 

Canada  ..                                    7,524  2,077  2,408  534 

All  others*                              1,569,719  802,920  447,194  649,981 


Totals   $10,291,422       $8,368,016       $6,287,563  $8,382,084 


*  Refers  mainly  to  Belgium,  Holland,  Italy  and  Central  America. 

Obviously  the  United  States  is  supplying  two-thirds  or  more  of  the  total 
imports.  There  are  a  number  of  factors  which  bring  this  about:  (1)  geographical 
position,  with  which  is  combined  (2)  steamship  connections  resulting  from  the 
complete  vertical  organization  of  the  fruit  companies;  (3)  the  tendency  of  the 
fruit  companies  and  the  leading  mining  company,  all  of  which  are  American,  to 
purchase  in  their  own  country;  (4)  the  "  country-store  "  trade — making  up  one 
shipment  of  a  great  variety  of  merchandise — to  which  American  export  houses 
cater;  (5)  American  money  is  known  and  used  and  quotations  in  that  currency 
are  thus  more  convenient  ;  and  (6)  the  market  is  accustomed  to  American  goods. 

Because  of  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people  of 
Honduras,  price  is  the  essential  factor  in  sales;  the  importer  in  Honduras  buys 
the  cheapest  quality.  It  is  this  fact  which  has  assisted  Japan  in  becoming  a  sup- 
plier of  increasing  importance  in  the  past  three  or  four  years. 

The  imports  from  Curasao  are  entirely  petroleum  and  its  products. 

It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  higher  figures  for  the  fiscal  year  1933-34  in 
the  last  table  above  are  misleading  in  that  they  suggest  an  increase  in  importations 
as  compared  with  those  of  the  years  immediately  preceding;  or,  more  properly, 
the  data  for  1932-33  is  misleading  unless  one  takes  a  number  of  factors  into 
account.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  believed  to  have  been  an  increase  of  contra- 
band in  1932-33,  thus  making  the  statistics  for  that  year  lower  than  actual 
importations.  This  was  made  possible  by  the  revolution  and  general  internal 
disturbance  which  took  place  in  1932-33  and  which  undoubtedly  affected  (a) 
business,  and  (b)  the  filing  of  records  and  data,  with  the  result  that  business  was 
really  not  up  to  what  it  might  have  been  and  may  have  been  made  to  appear 
lower  than  it  was  because  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  records.  In  short,  one  is 
much  less  likely  to  be  led  to  misinterpretation  if  the  data  for  1932-33  are  omitted 
and  comparison  is  made  between  the  statistics  of  1933-34  and  those  of  1931-32. 

90998— li 
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DETAILS  OF  IMPORTATIONS 

The  statistics  given  below,  while  by  general  headings  rather  than  detailed 
enumerations,  should  be  of  value  in  forming  an  outline  of  the  possibilities  of 
the  Honduran  market;  only  the  most  important  suppliers  are  noted  and  any 
differences  between  totals  and  the  totals  of  the  figures  given  should  be  auto- 
matically placed  to  "  all  others  ": — 


Cotton  Textiles—  1930-31  1931-32  1932-33 

Total   $1,293,742  $969,176  $858,843 

United  States   953,068  798,635  686,448 

Great  Britain   213,074  118,095  135,957 

Italy   50,000  15,690  12,864 

Germany   23,774  10,316  7,159 

France   24,192  10,708  6,194 


Japan  had  only  sold  $7,253  of  cotton  textiles  in  1932-33,  but  it  is  expected 
that,  as  soon  as  details  are  available  for  the  1934  fiscal  year,  the  figure  will  be 
about  twenty  times  as  much,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  United  States  has 
suffered  more  from  Japanese  competition  than  have  the  others.  The  principal 
articles  included  under  this  heading  and  which  have  been  supplied  by  Japan 
are  grey  shirtings,  cotton  suitings,  prints,  towels,  broadcloths,  pongee,  shirtings, 
socks,  artificial  silks,  and  white  cambrics. 


Woollen  Textiles — 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Total  

$  76,547 

$  31,502 

$  20,225 

41,696 

13,542 

10,941 

United  States  

12,968 

7,211 

1,884 

7,303 

1,192 

1,304 

Italy  

8,301 

4,971 

4,466 

Silk  and  Artificial  Silk  Textiles- 

Total   

58,416 

22,241 

78,562 

35,896 

16,345 

43,491 

5,084 

1,192 

13,855 

The  figures  for  1932-33  include  fancy  articles  which  may  not  have  been 
included  in  previous  years.  Japan  now  practically  controls  the  market  for  arti- 
ficial silk. 


Cotton  Thread- 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Total   

$  85,144 

$  67,415 

$  68,524 

48,824 

47,552 

44,652 

19,327 

7,597 

8,636 

7,031 

5,331 

3,552 

4,502 

2,040 

4,389 

Hemp,  Linen  and  other  Threads — 

Total  

7,221 

10,226 

5,286 

6,002 

6.464 

3,325 

Men's  Clothing — 

990 

2,903 

1,303 

Total  

298,623 

248,405 

217.938 

United  States  

279,074 

237,126 

199,951 

6,030 

4,135 

8,146 

The  importations  of  men's  clothing  have  remained  fairly  steady,  but  it  is 
probable  that  1934  will  see  some  change  due  to  duty  increases  to  protect  local 
manufacturers  of  shirts,  underwear,  etc.  The  United  States  is  the  main  sup- 
plier because  American  styles  are  preferred. 


Women's  Clothing — 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Total  

  $  81,958 

$104,036 

$122,703 

  74,126 

94,906 

101,635 

  4,464 

3,528 

11,734 

Hats — 

Total  

  84,212 

44,387 

56,207 

  54,068 

29,619 

24,253 

Italy  

  19,283 

6,614 

22,664 

Bed  Clothes- 

Total   

  63,469 

59,845 

45,933 

  35,701 

34,014 

29,393 

  10,211 

18,237 

13,243 

Italy  

  7,677 

3,023 

563 

Boots  and  Shoes — 

Total  

  313,832 

247,256 

155,620 

  300,573 

241,300 

147,849 
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1930-31 
$  52,967 
46,287 

1931-32 
$  35,480 
31,796 

1932-33 
$  20,138 
16,914 

74,290 

39,255 
3^  9QQ 

21,923 
18  823 

42,769 
27,117 
5,117 

27,484 
16,447 
5,052 

19,092 
11,805 
2,066 

32,241 
29,070 

27,665 
25,178 

29,103 
26,675 

103,408 
102,603 

78,498 
76,991 

53,549 
50,702 

The  reduction  in  imports  is  due  principally  to  local  production.  There  is 
one  factory,  but  a  great  many  of  the  shoes  are  made  by  individual  shoemakers 
at  a  reasonable  price.   The  country  people  still  wear  a  type  of  sandal. 

Leather  Goods,  n.o.p. — 

Total  

United  States  

Preserved  Meats — 

Total  

United  States  

Dried  and  Preserved  Fish — 

Total  

United  States  

Norway  

Preserved  Foods — 

Total  

United  States  

Preserved  Milk — 

Total  

United  States  

Most  of  the  above  reduction  is  probably  due  to  decreased  prices  rather  than 
decreased  quantities. 

Butter—  1930-31         1931-32  1932-33 

Total   $  63,759       $  44,603       $  28,356 

United  States   55,160  40,876  27,064 

The  decrease  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  increased  imports  from  nearby 
countries,  which  imports  are  not  recorded. 

Lard—  1930-31         1931-32  1932-33 

Total   $172,891         $  7.065       $  23,056 

United  States   171,431  6,934  19,974 

The  great  decrease  is  accounted  for  mainly  by  the  improvement  in  trans- 
portation in  Honduras;  lard,  always  produced  in  the  south,  may  now  be  trans- 
ported to  the  north  by  aeroplane,  thus  decreasing  imports  in  that  section. 

Wheat  Flour—  1930-31         1931-32  1932-33 

Total   *       $150,388  $104,246 

United  States   *         149,856  103,394 

*  Not  given. 

Confectionery — 

Total  

United  States  

Great  Britain  

Spirituous  Beverages — 

Total  

France  

Great  Britain  

Jamaica  

The  Honduran  prefers  brandy  to  whisky  and  as  a  result  France  obtains  the 
greater  share  of  the  business.  The  poorer  classes  drink  a  form  of  rum  sold 
under  government  monopoly.  r 

Hops — 

Total  

United  States  

Patent  Medicine's,  etc. — 

Total  

United  States  

Germany  

France   

The  decline  of  importations  of  patent  medicines  is  something  of  an  index 
of  conditions  generally,  although  of  course  part  of  the  decline  is  attributable 
to  lower  prices;  but  patent  medicines  find  a  good  sale  because  of  the  wish  of 
the  Honduran  to  avoid  doctors'  bills  and  because  he  has  complete  faith  that 
such  medicine  will  do  all  that  it  is  claimed  to  do. 


i  60,278 

56,043 

46,419 

47,632 

47,648 

38,828 

10,088 

5,397 

4,999 

160,145 

153,707 

47,939 

96,505 

111,888 

25,575 

26,551 

18,086 

14,505 

16,608 

1,295 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

%  11,181 

$  274 

$  2,188 

9,509 

249 

1,031 

305,664 

253,272 

203.296 

210,481 

182,806 

137,521 

42,227 

16,376 

14.344 

21,608 

21,466 

11,711 
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Hardware — ■ 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Total  

  $774,829 

$341,976 

$277,684 

United  States  

  559,960 

281,549 

225,839 

  156,123 

39,096 

35,431 

  25,121 

9,052 

9,467 

General  Machinery — 

Total  

  350,786 

219,820 

118,827 

  321,119 

184,192 

103,701 

  22,403 

22.657 

5,676 

The  American  firms  established  in  Honduras  are  the  principal  buyers  of 
machinery,  and  familiarity  with  the  machines  as  wTell  as  ability  to  obtain  repair 
parts  on  short  notice  gives  the  United  States  that  advantage  which  holds  the 
market  for  it. 

Electrical  Machinery  and  Equipment—  1930-31         1931-32  1932-33 

Total   $154,550       $210,949  $86,855 

United  States   133,747         117.139  80.602 

Germany   19,813  8,959  4.206 

Belgium   72,064  267 

The  high  figures  of  1931-32  are  accounted  for  by  the  importation  of  a  new 
automatic  telephone  system  for  Tegucigalpa.  Current  is  generally  expensive 
and  the  demand  for  electric  appliances  is  not  great. 


Agricultural  Machinery- 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Total   

$133,030 

$  25,318 

$  43,362 

110,420 

23,910 

42,330 

The  market  for  agricultural  machinery 

is  very 

small  and 

supplied 

the  United  States. 

Motors,  Boilers,  Pumps,  Turbines,  etc. — 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Total  ^  U  

$  38.159 

$  24.089 

$  14,919 

United  States  

31.620 

21.593 

11.420 

5,325 

2,389 

2,262 

Automobiles — 

Total  

109,013 

47,478 

52.419 

106,016 

39,877 

52,419 

Phonographs.  Records,  and  Radios- 

Total   

93,563 

78.479 

29.516 

90,187 

74,799 

27,793 

The  reduction  is  in  large  part  due  to  r 

educed  prices. 

Musical  Instruments — 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Total  

$108,478 

$  84,463 

$  2,952 

100,240 

79,180 

1.371 

4,195 

2,139 

1,537 

It  may  be  that  the  tremendous  reduction  is  in  part  due  to 

fewer  pu 

it  may  be  in  part  due  to  faulty  statistics. 

China  and  Porcelain — 

1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

Total                                                      ,  .  ( 

$  46,184 

$  32,489 

$  29.832 

25.032 

12.614 

14,625 

17.345 

15,167 

12.002 

Only  cheap  china  can  be  sold.  Japanese  business  in  this  line  is  increasing. 
Some  of  the  amount  credited  to  Germany  probably  belongs  to  Czechoslovakia. 

Woods — 

Total  .  .  .  :  

United  States  

Nicaragua  

Paper — 

Total  

United  States  

Germany  , 

Spain  

Sweden  

Cardboard  and  Paper  n.o.p. — 

Total  

United  States  

Germany  


1930-31 

'  1931-32 

1932-33 

$225,848 

$139,922 

$101,651 

182.885 

127.432 

91.833 

41,850 

9.882 

8,790 

69.990 

74.469 

57,337 

37,640 

36,476 

29,623 

15,315 

20,692 

13,076 

4,921 

5,597 

5.172 

4,983 

62,671 

55,224 

24,870 

48,566 

46,149 

19,767 

10,363 

5,711 

2,459 
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1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

$653,425 
611,368 
42,057 

$338,604 
270,465 
68,139 

$493,147 
419,554 
73,593 

210,957 
143,362 
43,788 

142,647 
109,436 
32,961 

120,446 
104,298 
16,126 

69,397 
42,635 
22,875 

28,181 
26,183 

23,546 
23,245 

31,884 
18,767 
8,559 

10,299 
6,105 
2,909 

1.219 
720 
479 

Rubber  Goods—  1930-31  1931-32  1932-33 

Total   $  74,564  $  63,715  $  19,005 

United  States   53,973  50,344  13,047 

France   6,525  3,697  82 

Germany   4,904  3,121  276 

Japan       3,871 

Automobile  tires  are  not  included  in  the  above  and  no  statistics  are  avail- 
able; but  it  is  estimated  that  the  total  of  tires  per  annum  is  about  $60,000,  of 
which  about  one-half  comes  from  Canada. 

Cement—  1930-31  1931-32  1932-33 

Total   $  94,657  $  45,941  $  39,441 

United  States   80,710  32.873  31,570 

Cuba      '.  4,080 

The  reduction  is  probably  due  mainly  to  decreased  prices.  Cuba  has 
replaced  Canada  and  Belgium  as  suppliers. 

Crude  Oil- 
Total  

Curacao  

United  States  

Gasoline — 

Total  

United  States  

Peru  

Kerosene — 

Total  

United  States  

Mexico  

Candles — 

Total  . .  .  

Great  Britain  

United  States  

This  item  is  a  good  example  of  what  may  happen  to  importations  of  any 
line  when  local  production  is  seriously  engaged  in  under  suitable  tariff  protec- 
tion. 

Common  Soap—  1930-31         1931-32  1932-33 

Total   $  81,189       $106,174       $  17,489 

United  State's   73,352  99,050  15,470 

Local  production  is  responsible  for  the  greater  part  of  the  drop;  there  are 
several  small  local  factories  and  many  of  the  poorer  people  make  their  own  soap 
when  lard  is  sufficiently  cheap.  The  new  tariff  has  increased  duties  on  soap  and 
a  further  reduction  may  be  expected. 

Matches—  1930-31  1931-32  1932-33 

Total   $  59,063  $  26,483  $  29,941 

Sweden   26,765  10.974  15,022 

United  States   16,460  6,532  5,178 

Germany   11,828  3,871  4,269 

The  decrease  is  probably  mainly  owing  to  lower  prices.  The  new  tariff 
gives  no  protection  to  local  production  and  it  is  expected  that  imports  will 
increase,  especially  from  Japan. 

Paints  and  Varnishes — 

Total  

United  States  

Germany  

Perfumes — 

Total  

United  States  

France   

Germany  

Toilet  Articles — 

Total  

United  States  

France   

Germany  


1930-31 

1931-32 

1932-33 

$  77,755 

$  59,353 

$  57,831 

69,183 

53,482 

52,542 

6.450 

4.239 

3.!670 

15.892 

9.244 

8,458 

7.585 

3,824 

3,051 

3.910 

3.984 

3,512 

4,268 

1.038 

1 .622 

73,875 

61,532 

56,939 

43,127 

46,343 

41,118 

15,174 

11,227 

10,550 

12,970 

3,153 

3,675 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  HONDURAS 

Canada  has  not  enjoyed  a  great  deal  of  trade  with  Honduras  at  any  time 
owing  probably  to  the  causes  given  above  as  reasons  for  the  United  States 
obtaining  most  of  the  business.  Although  a  relatively  unimportant  exporter  to 
Honduras,  Canada  has  nevertheless  obtained  somewhat  more  than  the  above 
statistics  would  indicate.  For  example,  it  is  definitely  known  that,  as  already 
mentioned,  Canada  does  a  business  of  at  least  $30,000  annually  in  automobile 
tires  alone.  There  are  also  other  commodities — canned  foods  being  one  that 
comes  to  mind — which  are  packed  in  Canada  and  shipped  to  the  United  States 
and  resold  under  American  brands.  In  short,  while  the  amount  of  business  done 
is  still  not  great,  there  are  a  number  of  items  which  lose  their  identity  because 
they  are  billed  from  the  United  States  and  consequently  appear  in  the  Hon- 
duran  statistics,  and  are  understood  by  the  importers,  as  having  come  from  the 
United  States. 

BELGIAN  AGRICULTURE  IN  RELATION  TO  TRADE 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  hectare  equals  2-47  acres;  one  kilogram  equals  2-20  pounds;  one 
metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  and  one  franc  equals  SO -0278  at  par  and  $0-045 
at  present  rate  of  exchange.) 

I 

THE  LAND 

Brussels,  December  5,  1934. — The  area  of  the  arable  and  pasture  land  in 
Belgium  amounts  to  2,371,518  hectares.  Cereals,  industrial  crops,  vegetables, 
and  fruit  are  grown,  while  horse,  cattle,  and  pig  breeding  and  poultry  farming 
hold  an  important  place  in  agriculture. 

Subdivision  of  Land. — Belgium  is  a  country  of  small  proprietors.  Out  of 
a  total  of  1,131,146  farms,  there  are  838,883  of  less  than  one  hectare,  194,914 
of  from  one  to  five  hectares,  56,311  of  over  five  hectares  up  to  ten  hectares, 
27,882  of  over  ten  hectares  up  to  twenty  hectares,  7,010  of  over  twenty 
hectares  up  to  thirty  hectares,  3,656  of  over  thirty  up  to  fifty  hectares, 
2,026  of  over  fifty  hectares  up  to  one  hundred  hectares,  and  464  of  over  one 
hundred  hectares.  The  subdivision  of  properties  is,  however,  much  more  minute 
than  the  above  figures  suggest,  because  the  majority  of  owners  possess  and  cul- 
tivate a  large  number  of  plots,  often  scattered  over  a  considerable  distance, 
which  leads  to  a  great  waste  of  time  and  labour.  The  Belgian  system  of  inherit- 
ance lends  itself  to  this  subdivision.  In  addition,  it  is  the  ambition  of  every  man 
in  this  country  to  own  one  or  more  plots  of  ground,  possibly  no  more  than  a 
house  and  garden,  but  preferably  also  pieces  of  agricultural  land. 

The  number  of  persons  engaged  permanently  in  agriculture  is  estimated  at 
662,382,  or  8*2  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  Labourers  form  about  one- 
ninth  of  the  agricultural  population.  On  the  other  hand,  although  Belgium  is 
a  land  of  smallholders,  over  one-half  of  its  soil  is  farmed  by  tenants,  owing  to 
the  high  price  of  land,  which  makes  it  difficult  for  a  tenant  with  a  high  rent  to 
save  enough  to  buy  a  plot. 

Prices  and  Rents. — The  high  prices  and  rents,  it  must  be  clearly  realized, 
are  not  due  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  The  soil  of  Flanders  does  not 
yield  a  single  crop  without  one  or  two  thorough  and  scientific  manurings;  there 
is  no  soil  in  Europe  naturally  less  fertile  than  that  of  Northern  Belgium.  The 
agricultural  prosperity  of  Flanders  is  entirely  the  result  of  human  labour.  In 
the  Hesbaye  alone  is  to  be  found  a  soil  of  any  considerable  fertility.  The  high 
prices  of  farms  in  Belgium  are  primarily  the  result  of  the  minute  subdivision 
of  land,  of  the  strong  and  continuous  demand  for  it  among  all  but  the  very 
poorest  classes,  and  of  the  industry  and  skill  with  which  the  land  is  farmed. 
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Prices  of  arable  land  prevailing  at  present  in  Belgium  range  from  4,500  to 
80,000  francs  per  hectare,  depending  upon  the  quality  of  the  soil  and  the  loca- 
tion of  the  property,  and  rents  run  from  250  to  1,700  francs  per  hectare,  while 
prices  of  pasture  land  range  from  6,000  to  60,000  francs  per  hectare,  rents  being 
from  250  to  1,800  francs  per  hectare. 

In  a  country  where  all  prices  are  low,  it  is  necessary  to  explain  how  these 
high  prices  and  rents  for  land  can  be  paid  at  all.  Broadly  speaking,  the  explana- 
tion consists  in  various  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  assist  farmers, 
and  in  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  farmers  themselves  to  co-operate  for  common 
ends.  The  extraordinary  development  of  light  railways  all  over  the  country, 
which  supply  universal  and  very  cheap  means  of  transport  for  produce;  the 
high  standard  of  agricultural  education,  which  results  in  the  judicious  use  of 
artificial  manures  and  the  careful  selection  of  seeds;  and  the  wide  extension  of 
the  co-operative  system,  aided  by  the  Government,  are  other  factors  in  the 
situation.  Finally,  the  competition  of  town  life  with  that  of  the  country  is  not 
severe  in  Belgium,  where  industrial  wages  are  very  low,  possibly  the  lowest 
in  Europe,  Russia  being  excepted.  Consequently,  even  apart  from  his  strong 
desire  to  possess  land,  which  seems  to  be  an  innate  characteristic  of  the  Bel- 
gian, there  is  no  rival  attraction  to  draw  him  away  from  agriculture.  The  low 
wages  in  the  towns  thus  raise  rents  in  the  country. 

Protective  measures  have  been  adopted  only  to  a  limited  degree,  owing  to 
Belgium  being  to  a  considerable  extent  dependent  on  foreign  countries  for  agri- 
cultural produce  generally.  In  the  past  few  years,  however,  an  abnormal  situa- 
tion has  developed,  and  to  counteract  the  swamping  of  the  domestic  market  with 
agricultural  products  from  abroad,  the  Government  established  various  import 
quotas,  which  prevented  internal  prices  from  falling  to  ruinous  levels.  In  con- 
trast with  many  other  Continental  countries,  self-supporting  policies  are  not 
contemplated. 

Agricultural  Districts. — The  mile-broad  belt  of  dunes  which  borders  the 
maritime  plain  to  seaward  in  Belgium  has  very  little  agricultural  value.  Inland 
the  maritime  plain  takes  the  form  of  polders  at  about  sea-level,  elaborately 
drained  by  canals  and  preserved  from  flooding  by  dykes.  The  soil  is  deep  and 
loamy,  heavy  to  work  and  rich  in  organic  matter.  Most  crops  may  be  profitably 
grown  in  the  polders,  but  cereals  and  beet  predominate.  Pastures  are  also 
common.  Flanders  comprises  a  clay  and  a  sandy  plain,  the  clay  plain  being 
agriculturally  much  superior  to  the  sand.  Every  available  piece  of  ground  is 
planted  in  cereals,  tobacco  and  hops  being  cultivated  in  two  districts  round 
Alost  and  Poperinghe  respectively.  Stock-breeding  is  also  important.  In  the 
sandy  portion  of  Flanders  the  soil  is  by  nature  very  poor;  but  it  yields  large 
crops,  a  substantial  part  producing  two  crops  a  year.  This  is  due  to  the  care 
and  diligence  with  which  it  is  cultivated,  and  especially  to  the  wide  and  scientific 
use  of  manure.  The  greater  part  of  the  work  is  done  by  spade,  as  it  cannot 
be  done  thoroughly  enough  by  means  of  ploughs.  The  main  crops  are  wheat, 
rye,  barley,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp,  colza,  chicory,  tobacco,  fodder  plants,  and  beet, 
but  many  others  are  grown  in  small  quantities.  Stock  breeding  is  practically 
unknown  here,  but  rabbits  are  bred  on  a  large  scale.  Unlike  the  clayey  part, 
the  sandy  part  of  Flanders  is  afforested  to  a  considerable  extent.  The  province 
of  Brabant  includes  sandy  and  loamy  parts  with  considerable  areas  of  fairly 
good  land.  Crops  of  different  kinds  are  grown,  particularly  beet,  flax,  hops,  and 
chicory,  and  there  is  considerable  stock  breeding.  The  soil  of  the  Hesbaye  is 
generally  loamy;  it  is  especially  suited  to  sugar-beet.  Northern  Hainaut, 
where  beet,  cereals,  tobacco,  and  chicory  are  grown  and  stock  is  bred,  is  com- 
posed of  carboniferous  rocks  covered  with  loam.  The  sandy  plain  of  Campine 
is  the  least  productive  part  of  Belgium.  Dairy  farming  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent,  and  oats,  potatoes,  and  rye  are  grown  in  this  district. 
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The  Hervc  plateau  is  the  home  of  Belgian  stock  breeding.  Its  clayey  soil, 
its  comparatively  high  elevation,  and  its  moist  climate  make  it  an  excellent 
grass  country,  and  it  is  almost  exclusively  devoted  to  grazing.  There  are  also 
many  orchards,  chiefly  consisting  of  apple  trees.  The  Condroz  is  a  country  of 
large  farms,  though  there  are,  of  course,  many  small  plots  cultivated  by 
peasants,  and  a  greater  number  of  still  smaller  plots  cultivated  by  industrial 
workmen  in  their  leisure  time.  The  chief  crops  are  rye,  wheat,  spelt,  oats,  and 
winter  barley,  as  well  as  potatoes  and  various  roots  to  serve  as  food  for  cattle. 
Pastures  are  quite  extensive.  Horse  and  cattle  breeding  occupy  a  prominent 
place.  In  the  Famenne  region  the  conditions  are  very  similar  to  those  in  the 
Condroz.  On  the  high  plateaux  of  the  central  Ardennes  there  is  for  the  most 
part  an  impermeable  clay  soil,  with  numerous  marshes  and  large  forests.  There 
is  much  waste  land.  The  main  crops  are  rye,  oats,  potatoes,  tobacco  (particu- 
larly in  the  Semois  valley),  and  fodder.  Stock  and  dairy  farming  are  carried 
on  to  a  fair  extent,  pig  breeding  is  conducted  on  a  large  scale,  and  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  sheep  raising.  Finally,  the  Arlon  belt  has  a  clayey  soil,  sandy 
in  some  parts  and  in  others  containing  a  chalky  loam.  The  hilltops  are  wooded, 
the  valley  bottoms  used  as  pasture,  and  the  hillsides  cultivated.  Dairy  farming- 
is  much  practised  in  this  district. 

Land  Owned  by  the  Communes. — Of  the  whole  area  of  Belgium  (11,760 
square  miles),  it  is  estimated  that  close  to  5  per  cent  is  owned  by  the  com- 
munes (municipalities).  This  land  is  usually  poor  in  quality,  and  the  greater 
part  of  it  is  afforested;  some  is  still  used  as  common  pasture-land  and  the 
remainder  is  let  out  to  the  common-right  holders  for  a  term  of  years  and  cul- 
tivated by  them. 


WOOD  AND   SPLINTS  FOR  MATCH  MANUFACTURE   IN  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  is  equal  to  2,204-6  pounds;  one  metre  is  the  equivalent  of 
39-371  inches;  one  centimetre  is  equal  to  0-39371  inch;  one  Belgian  franc  is 
equal  to  approximately  $0-046  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange.) 

Brussels,  December  12,  1934. — In  addition  to  catering  to  the  domestic 
requirements,  the  Belgian  match  industry  manufactures  for  export  over  5,000 
metric  tons  of  wooden  matches  annually.  Statistics  of  production  are  not  avail- 
able. 

The  variety  of  wood  utilized  for  the  making  of  matches  in  Belgium  is  pop- 
lar, and  close  on  95  per  cent  of  the  match  industry's  needs  are  satisfied  by 
domestic  poplar  [peuplier)  which  grows  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  but  prin- 
cipally in  Flanders,  Brabant,  and  Campine.  The  trunks  of  the  trees,  freshly 
cut  and  unbarked,  are  procured  by  match  manufacturers  generally  in  lengths 
of  from  10  to  12  metres,  and  also  in  lengths  going  up  to  18  metres;  the  longer 
the  lengths  the  more  suitable  they  are,  as  there  is  less  waste  from  the  drying  up 
of  the  ends.  The  circumferences  vary  from  0-60  to  1-50  metres;  the  trunks 
having  circumferences  of  from  0*80  to  1-50  metres  are  employed  for  the  actual 
making  of  matches,  while  those  with  circumferences  of  less  than  0-80  metre 
are  generally  used  in  the  manufacture  of  match  boxes.  The  only  process  resorted 
to  in  Belgium  for  match  manufacturing  consists  in  cutting  the  trunks  into 
lengths  (troncom)  of  from  50  to  60  centimetres,  which  are  rotary  cut  into 
veneers,  from  which  the  splints  arc  sliced.  Prices  paid  at  present  for  Belgian 
poplar,  choice  quality,  are  from  100  to  150  francs  per  cubic  metre,  delivered 
works,  while  the  second-quality  product  sells  at  from  70  to  80  francs,  also 
delivered  works.  Choice-quality  poplar  is  favoured  by  Belgian  match  manu- 
facturers; purchases  of  second-quality  poplar  are  limited. 
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Imports  into  Belgium  of  wood  for  the  manufacture  of  matches,  composed 
solely  of  poplar  {tremble),  take  almost  exclusively  the  form  of  splints  {tiges) 
and  originate  chiefly  in  the  Baltic  States.  The  imports  of  one  Belgian  concern, 
whose  output  represents  over  85  per  cent  of  the  matches  made  in  this  coun- 
try, comprise  only  splints,  which  are  drawn  from  their  own  plant  at  Riga; 
they  are  not  interested  in  other  foreign  sources  of  supply.  For  the  greater 
portion,  the  imports  of  the  other  factories  also  include  splints.  The  reason 
why  Belgian  manufacturers  prefer,  in  their  transactions  abroad,  to  buy  splints 
is  that  a  good  deal  of  waste  is  thus  avoided.  It  remains  that  poplar,  in  the 
green  state  and  unbarked,  is  purchased  in  foreign  countries,  but  business  is 
limited.  The  splints  and  poplar  procured  in  the  Baltic  States  are  whiter  than 
is  the  domestic  product,  and  are  designed  more  particularly  for  the  making  of 
"strike-anywhere  "  matches  for  export. 

In  the  light  of  the  above,  it  may  be  concluded  that  Belgium  does  not  pre- 
sent an  important  outlet  for  poplar  match  splints  and  poplar  for  the  manufac- 
turing of  matches  from  Canada. 

Poplar,  in  the  green  state  and  unbarked,  enters  Belgium'  duty  free;  poplar 
splints  are  dutiable  at  2-87  francs  per  100  kilograms,  gross  weight,  The  trans- 
mission (sales)  tax  on  poplar  and  poplar  splints  amounts  to  5  per  cent,  in  the 
case  of  Canada,  as  against  2-5  per  cent  in  that  of  other  countries. 

FINANCIAL   STRINGENCY  IN  SHANGHAI 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  December  10,  1934. — Trade  conditions  in  Shanghai  and  Central 
China  have  been  affected  adversely  to  an  increasing  extent  of  late  by  the  cumu- 
lative effects  of  rising  silver  prices.  The  resulting  internal  deflation  has  been 
noted  in  earlier  reports  from  this  office.  Its  influence  in  reducing  interior  buy- 
ing power  has  been  more  marked  recently. 

In  addition,  financial  conditions  in  Shanghai,  the  banking  centre  for  the 
whole  of  China,  are  most  disturbed,  due  to  the  uncertainty  prevailing  as  to 
what  action  the  Government  will  take  to  stop  the  outflow  of  silver.  In  spite  of 
the  export  duty  imposed  on  the  15th  of  October  last,1  silver  has  continued  to 
leave  Shanghai  for  the  outports  and  it  is  no  secret  that  much  of  this  is  destined 
for  illegal  export. 

The  withdrawal  of  silver  from  the  local  banks  has  created  a  serious  potential 
threat  to  the  note  issue.  Bank  notes  outstanding  total  between  350  and  400 
million  Chinese  dollars. 

Money  has  become  increasingly  tight  and  the  native  bank  rate  has  now 
reached  14  per  cent  per  month.  It  is  thus  difficult  for  both  Chinese  and  foreign 
business  men  to  operate.  The  Canadian  trades  most  affected  have  been  dry  salt 
herring  and  dairy  cattle.  Several  orders  pending  for  the  latter  have  been  can- 
celled, and  no  interest  can  be  obtained  at  present  for  further  business. 

With  regard  to  herring,  it  was  hoped  that  marketing  machinery  set  up  by 
the  Federal  and  Provincial  Governments  would  result  this  season  in  prices  more 
satisfactory  than  those  prevailing  for  several  years.  However,  the  reduced  pur- 
chasing power  in  the  interior,  and  the  lower  prices  of  alternative  domestic  food- 
stuffs, has  reduced  both  the  demand  and  the  price  for  herring  in  the  consuming 
districts. 

In  addition,  the  financial  stringency  existing  in  Shanghai  has  made  the 
Fish  Guilds  reluctant  to  make  commitments.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
the  marketing  arrangements  made  in  Canada  have  been  of  great  value.  With- 

1  See  the  report  entitled  "The  Significance  of  China's  Export  Duty  on   Silver*'  which 
appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1611  (December  15). 
90998—21 
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out  them  the  unfavourable  conditions  existing  would  have  resulted  in  the  trade 
being  completely  disorganized;  their  full  benefits  will  be  felt,  no  doubt,  in  the 
succeeding  season,  1935-36. 

The  difficulties  described  are  not  expected  to  lessen  until  after  the  China 
New  Year  (early  February)  at  the  earliest.  Canadian  exporters  should  not  be 
surprised  therefore  if  less  than  normal  orders  are  forthcoming  from  their  con- 
nections on  this  side.  They  should  also  take  particular  care  with  respect  to  all 
shipments  made  to  see  that  they  are  protected  financially,  and  to  prevent  claims. 
The  latter  are  always  a  more  serious  problem  when  trade  conditions  here  are 
difficult. 

CHINA'S  FIRST  ARTIFICIAL  ICE  SKATING  RINK 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  December  3,  1934. — A  company  has  been  formed  in  Shanghai 
to  construct  an  artificial  ice  arena  in  this  city.  Plans  have  not  been  completed 
as  yet  in  detail,  but  it  is  expected  that  construction  will  commence  in  the  spring 
and  will  be  finished  in  time  for  the  winter  season  of  1935-36.  The  ice  surface 
is  to  be  200  feet  by  85  feet  or  a  total  of  17,000  square  feet,  allowing  24  square 
feet  for  each  of  700  skaters.    Accommodation  is  designed  for  4,000  spectators. 

This  will  be  the  first  structure  of  its  kind  in  China,  although  skating  on 
natural  ice  is  popular  to  some  extent  in  Tientsin,  Peking,  and  other  centres  of 
North  China  and  Manchuria.  There  is,  however,  never  natural  ice  in  Shanghai 
suitable  for  skating. 

Canadian  firms  interested  in  supplying  equipment  to  the  new  venture 
should  send  samples,  catalogues,  and  lowest  net  prices,  c.i.f.  Shanghai,  to  this 
office  as  soon  as  possible.  An  initial  order  of  500  skates  with  boots  attached 
will  probably  be  placed,  and  there  will  be  a  possibility  of  small  sales  of  other 
equipment  such  as  hockey  sticks,  nets,  and  pucks.  The  proprietors  of  the  arena 
contemplate  purchasing  such  equipment  outright  and  renting  or  selling  it  to  the 
users. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  that  after  the  first  order  most  of  the  required  shoes 
will  be  made  locally.  There  are  many  Chinese,  Japanese  and  Russian  custom 
shoemakers  in  Shanghai,  and  the  large  Czechoslovakia^  firm,  Bata,  has  now 
an  office  here. 

A  generous  supply  of  catalogues  and  literature  relating  to  skating  and  ice 
hockey  in  Canada  will  be  useful..  Samples  should  be  sent  of  hockey  and  racing 
skates  as  well  as  those  for  ordinary  skating.  Both  ladies'  and  men's  skates 
should  be  included.  The  small  sizes  will  probably  predominate  in  any  orders 
placed,  as  the  Chinese  foot  is,  on  the  average,  smaller  than  the  European. 

MARKET  FOR  PRINTING  INK  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  December  1,  1934. — Because  of  the  high  protection  afforded  through 
the  extension  of  the  import  duties  on  printed  matter  last  year,  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  the  consumption  of  printers'  ink  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  Several 
new  printing  firms  have  begun  business  and  many  of  the  established  houses  have 
increased  plant  and  staffs,  overtime  being  not  unusual.  Carton  factories  of 
all  kinds  are  doing  a  flourishing  business,  and  the  printing  on  cigarette  packets 
is  now  being  done  locally. 

extent  of  the  market 

The  total  annual  value  of  the  printers'  ink  consumed  in  the  Free  State  is 
estimated  at  some  £50,000;  the  chief  sources  of  supply  are  Great  Britain  and 
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the  United  States.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  news  black  with  a  price  around 
4Jd.  per  pound  c.i.f.  Dublin.  Some  of  it  is  of  United  States  origin  although  it 
is  sold  through  English  houses,  and  is  similar  in  type  and  quality  to  that  in 
common  use  in  the  Dominion.  Black  illustration  inks  for  catalogues  and  the 
like  are  imported  almost  wholly  from  the  United  Kingdom;  a  good-quality  ink 
is  used,  costing  about  2s.  per  pound.  A  wide  range,  both  in  quality  and  colours, 
is  employed  for  colour  work,  prices  ranging  from  Is.  6d.  to  7s.  per  pound  accord- 
ing to  quality. 

Except  for  news  black  ink  (which  comes  in  iron  drums  of  72  pounds  net,  pro- 
tected by  expanded  metal  clips),  printers'  ink  is  imported  in  cans  of  1,  2,  6,  and 
12  pounds  each.  These  are  tastefully  labelled,  the  manufacturer's  name  and 
address,  date  when  filled,  and  colour  being  indicated. 

SELLING  METHODS 

Printers'  ink  is  not  made  in  the  Free  State.  It  is  usually  sold  to  the  larger 
users  direct  by  commercial  travellers;  few  firms  outside  of  Dublin  and  Cork 
are  called  upon.  They  sell  to  approved  accounts  on  three-months'  credit  terms 
with  a  discount  of  5  per  cent  for  cash.  All  statements  of  account  must  bear  a 
clause  to  be  signed  by  a  director  of  the  exporting  firm  to  the  effect  that  the 
preparation  contains  no  petroleum  or  alcohol.  Without  this,  entry  is  prohibited. 
Orders  are  usually  mixed,  comprising  various  colours,  qualities,  and  sizes  of 
packages.  In  the  case  of  entry  into  the  market  by  a  Canadian  firm,  unless 
stocks  are  being  carried  or  sold  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  appointment  of  an 
agent  in  the  Free  State  working  on  commission  is  desirable. 

There  is  no  duty  on  printers'  ink  entering  the  Irish  Free  State. 

ECONOMIC    CONDITIONS  IN    NORTHERN  IRELAND 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Belfast,  December  20,  1934. — Although  the  Christmas  season  normally  gives 
trade  a  fillip,  merchants  are  generally  of  the  opinion  that  business  conditions 
show  an  improvement  over  last  year,  and  expect  the  increase  to  be  substantial 
and  the  best  since  1920.  Statistics  of  unemployment  are  still  high,  but  the  new 
and  more  comprehensive  schemes  of  contributory  pensions  whereby  about 
150,000  unemployed  persons  are  added  to  the  total  makes  them  confusing  for 
comparative  purposes. 

Since  the  Northern  Ireland  Government  has  been  established,  it  has  not  only 
balanced  its  budget  annually,  but  has  paid  a  sum  equivalent  to  over  £100,- 
000,000  as  Imperial  contribution  to  the  United  Kingdom  Treasury.  The  public 
debt  of  Northern  Ireland  at  the  end  of  the  last  financial  year  was  £8,788,234 
according  to  the  finance  accounts  which  have  just  been  issued.  This  includes 
£1,990,000  in  respect  of  Ulster  3-|  per  cent  Stock,  £3,918,194  of  Ulster 
Savings  Certificates,  £510,000  in  Treasury  Bills  outstanding,  and  advances  from 
Government  Loans  Funds  outstanding  amounting  to  £2,370,039.  In  addition, 
there  were  contingent  liabilities  amounting  to  £11,102,638  under  the  Loans 
Guarantee  Act  for  ship  construction  and  other  capital  expenditure  calculated 
to  promote  employment  in  Northern  Ireland,  £3,532,008  contingent  liability 
under  the  Government  Loan  and  Exchequer  Provision  Act  in  respect  of  the  4^ 
per  cent  and  the  5  per  cent  Ulster  Loan  Stock. 

SHIPBUILDING  ACTIVITY 

The  Belfast  shipyards  are  the  busiest  in  the  British  Isles,  and  the  recent 
order  for  five  new  ships  totalling  60,000  tons  has  ensured  employment  for 
thousands  of  men  for  the  next  two  years.  There  is  more  than  £7,000,000  worth 
of  work  on  hand  or  on  order  at  Messrs.  Harland  &  Wolff's  shipyard,  including 
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the  construction  of  a  light  cruiser  and  several  first-class  passenger  vessels.  The 
linen  industry  is  being  well  maintained,  although  the  demand  from  the  United 
States  and  several  of  the  South  American  republics  is  not  as  brisk  as  it  was. 
The  sales  in  the  Dominions,  helped  by  the  Ottawa  Agreements,  show  a  consider- 
able improvement,  and  exports  have  substantially  increased.  Belfast  tobacco 
factories  are  enjoying  "  boom "  conditions.  The  rope-making  and  distilling 
industries  are  also  on  the  up-grade.  The  repeal  of  prohibition  in  the  United 
States  has  led  to  a  steady  demand  for  the  best  Irish  whisky. 

The  statistics  of  tonnage  handled  at  the  port  of  Belfast  up  to  the  end  of 
October  was  13  per  cent  higher  than  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year. 
Early  in  the  new  year  a  new  Transport  Bill  is  to  be  introduced  whereby  all  road 
transport  will  operate  under  a  pooling  arrangement  with  the  railway  companies 
to  render  carriage  of  goods  more  economical. 

AGRICULTURE  AND  FISHING 

The  agricultural  situation  is  on  the  whole  favourable.  The  low  prices  for 
cattle  which  have  been  prevalent  now  show  an  improvement  in  all  classes,  par- 
ticularly in  milch  cows,  the  demand  for  which  has  risen  sharply  owing  to  the 
better  returns  for  dairy  produce.  There  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  pigs,  which  at 
present  are  returning  satisfactory  profits;  there  is,  however,  some  danger  of  a 
glut.  Turkeys  and  other  fowl  are  plentiful  and  of  good  quality.  The  potato 
crop  was  somewhat  below  the  average,  and  their  keeping  qualities  have  been 
impaired  by  flooding.  Flax  growers  have  had  a  good  season,  the  yields  being 
well  over  average,  with  prices  tending  to  increase.  Owing  to  bad  weather  plough- 
ing is  somewhat  in  arrears,  and  root  crops  below  the  average  in  quality  and 
yield.  The  hay  crop  was  good,  and  that  portion  of  it  which  was  harvested 
before  the  persistent  recent  rain  is  in  distinct  contrast  to  the  poor  feeding  value 
of  that  garnered  later. 

Although  the  herring  fishing  has  been  a  distinct  failure  owing  to  the  fact 
that  schools  of  herring  have  left  the  fishing  grounds,  seine  netting  for  whiting 
is  producing  an  abundance  of  fish,  but  prices  are  poor,  fishermen  receiving  from 
3s.  to  8s.  per  cwt.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  revived  the  dredging  for 
escallops  (clams) ,  which  has  employed  about  thirty  boats  and  netted  the  fisher- 
men good  returns.  The  salmon  catch,  both  inland  and  sea,  has  been  good,  and 
the  trout  plentiful.  Crab  and  lobster  fishing  has  also  been  good.  The  pollen 
catch  has  been  practically  nil,  and  it  seems  that  the  fish  are  becoming  extinct. 
The  Government  plans  to  stock  Lough  Neagh,  and  it  is  understood  that  Cana- 
dian whitefish  are  likely  to  be  used  for  that  purpose. 


NEW  SOUTH  WALES  WHEAT  HARVEST 

Mr.  B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent  in  Sydney,  writes  under  date  December  6, 
1934,  that  substantial  rains  have  fallen  throughout  the  wheat  districts  of  New 
South  Wales  and  have  improved  crop  prospects  very  considerably.  The  final 
estimate  of  the  yield  is  45,000,000  bushels.  The  harvest  is  expected  to  be  three 
weeks  later  than  usual,  but  there  is  ample  wheat  in  Australia  from  the  old  crop 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  domestic  market  and  overseas  demand  for  both 
wheat  and  flour.  Export  orders  for  both  commodities  have  been  very  limited 
in  recent  weeks.  The  wheat  market  has  shown  a  further  decline  during  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  shippers  are  experiencing  great  difficulty  in  doing  overseas 
business. 

As  against  4,528,000  acres  harvested  for  grain  in  the  1933-34  season,  this 
year's  acreage  has  been  estimated  at  3,869,000  acres,  but  owing  to  the  splendid 
seasonal  conditions  the  average  yield  promises  to  be  greater. 
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AUSTRALIAN  TIMBERS 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

Sydney,  December  8,  1934. — The  forest  trees  of  Australia  are,  like  the  rest 
of  its  flora,  in  many  ways  sharply  distinguished  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
world.  The  number  of  species  is  by  no  means  great  as  compared  with  other 
countries;  on  a  rough  computation  Australia  has  fewer  than  five  hundred.  The 
genus  eucalyptus  is  the  predominant  timber  yielder;  its  described  species  exceed 
three  hundred,  among  which  will  probably  be  found  a  greater  diversity  of  tim- 
bers than  in  most  other  genus  in  the  world.  In  rapidity  of  growth  they  have 
considerable  advantage  over  most  exotic  hardwoods — the  English  oak,  for 
instance,  will  not  make  as  much  wood  in  two  hundred  years  as  an  Australian 
eucalypt  (say  Eucalyptus  globulus)  in  twenty-four.  A  wide  range  of  colours, 
from  dark  to  pale  red,  pink,  grey,  chocolate,  yellow  and  pale  yellow — some 
almost  colourless — make  Australian  timbers  adaptable  to  any  branch  of  indus- 
try in  which  a  colour  scheme  is  desirable.  Decorative  figures  are  especially  pro- 
nounced and  some  of  the  graining  is  remarkable. 

As  regards  weight,  Australian  timbers  range  from  extremely  light — say  13 
pounds  per  cubic  foot  (air-dried) — to  the  ironbarks  (which  run  to  70  pounds) 
and  some  of  the  heavier  acacias,  which  go  up  to  80  pounds  and  over.  Another 
important  physical  property  is  hardness — indeed,  one  of  the  species  is  known  as 
the  axe-breaker. 

Most  eucalypt  timbers  are  milled  and  sold  under  the  trade  name  of  hard- 
wood except  those  with  well-known  common  names  such  as  ironbark,  spotted 
gum,  tallow-wood,  mahogany,  blue  gum,  jarrah,  karri,  mountain  ash,  box,  red- 
gum,  and  stringy  bark.  The  conifers  or  pines  are  not  commercially  well  repre- 
sented in  Australia,  and  owing  to  the  reckless  way  they  have  been  cut  in  the 
past,  and  with  no  great  attempt  at  reforestation,  are  rapidly  becoming  very 
scarce. 

It  is  only  within  recent  years  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  take  stock 
of  the  forestry  position.  In  the  early  days  of  Australia,  when  the  consumptive 
market  was  not  large  enough  to  absorb  the  timber  from  the  cleared  spaces  which 
were  required  for  pastoral  and  agricultural  purposes,  trees,  without  regard  to 
future  values,  were  ruthlessly  cut  down  as  they  came  and  burnt  off  or  ring- 
barked  and  left  to  die. 

As  a  result  of  this  destruction,  experts  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the 
forestry  position  in  Australia  is  serious.  One  expert  recently  stated  that  if  Aus- 
tralia could  find  10,000,000  acres  of  first-class  hardwood  for  first-class  milling 
timber,  it  would  be  the  maximum,  and  that  even  under  the  most  intensive  man- 
agement, at  the  present  rate  of  consumption  there  must  be  a  definite  shortage 
of  good-quality  material  within  a  few  years.  He  also  stated  that  the  averting 
of  a  timber  famine  would  depend  on  the  extent  to  which  it  would  be  economic- 
ally possible  to  utilize  the  inferior  material  which  has  been  left  in  the  forests, 
much  of  which  is  low-grade  and  would  not  pay  to  cut. 

Australian  timbers  are  not  sold  because  of  their  cheapness  but  because  of 
the  special  quality  inherent  in  the  species,  having  a  character  not  easily  matched 
elsewhere.  On  account  of  their  special  qualities  there  is  a  fair  export  trade. 
Ironbark  sleepers  for  railways  are  sent  abroad  on  account  of  their  lasting  quali- 
ties of  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  years.  Piles,  poles,  and  girders  of  turpentine 
are  exported  for  wharfage  purposes.  In  recent  years  a  large  quantity  of  Queens- 
land walnut  in  logs  and  veneers  have  been  sent  to  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
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POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  NICARAGUA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  December  13,  1934. — Nicaragua  is  the  largest  in  area  of  the 
Central  American  republics.  It  has  a  coastline  of  300  miles  on  the  Atlantic  and 
200  miles  on  the  Pacific,  with  Spanish  Honduras  to  the  north  and  the  republic 
of  Costa  Rica  on  the  south.    The  area  is  approximately  49,000  square  miles. 

TOPOGRAPHY 

A  range  of  mountains  divides  Nicaragua  quite  definitely  into  two  sections 
which  have  little  in  common  with  each  other,  and  communications  between  the 
two  areas  are  difficult  if  not  impossible  for  the  ordinary  traveller. 

The  Pacific  side  is  the  more  favoured  with  high  plateaus  from  3,000  to  6,000 
feet  above  sea-level,  well  watered  and  affording  good  pasturage  suited  to  cattle- 
raising,  an  important  industry.  Coffee  is  grown  in  the  higher  altitudes  and  in 
the  lower,  sugar  cane,  cocoa,  and  tropical  fruits.  The  city  of  Leon  is  the  prin- 
cipal commercial  centre,  followed  by  Managua,  the  capital  of  Nicaragua,  and 
Granada.  This  section  is  the  most  thickly  populated,  and  comprises  the  govern- 
ing class  of  the  country. 

The  Atlantic  side  is  larger  in  area  but  is  for  the  most  part  low-lying  swamps. 
The  climate  is  tropical  here  and  the  banana  plantations  afford  the  only  regular 
employment  for  the  mixed  populations.  Bluefields,  which  is  on  the  Caribbean, 
is  the  principal  port  and  the  leading  commercial  centre.  Puerto  Cabezas,  Pearl 
Lagoon,  and  Greytown  are  secondary  ports  on  the  Atlantic  Coast. 

POPULATION 

The  census  of  1920  showed  a  total  population  of  638,118,  and  it  was  esti- 
mated that  the  population  had  increased  to  750,000  in  1928.  Of  the  leading  cities 
on  the  Pacific  side,  Leon  has  a  population  estimated  at  40,000,  Managua  (the 
capital)  30,000,  and  Granada  15,000.  On  the  Atlantic,  Bluefields  has  probably 
7,000  inhabitants,  while  Puerto  Cabezas,  Pearl  Lagoon,  and  Greytown  have 
under  1,000  each.  The  greater  part  of  the  white  population  resides  on  the  Pacific 
side. 

INDUSTRIES 

Nicaragua  is  exclusively  agricultural.  Aside  from  sugar  refining  for  local 
consumption,  there  are  practically  no  manufacturing  industries.  Even  brewing, 
soap  and  shoe  manufacturing  have  not  been  developed.  Some  gold  is  mined  in 
the  interior. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

The  port  of  entry  on  the  Pacific  side  is  Corinto,  where  there  is  a  very  good 
harbour  and  all  the  regular  steamers  in  the  West  Coast  trade  may  call  there. 
Shipments  to  Corinto  from  Atlantic  ports  must  come  via  the  Panama  Canal,  so 
that  firms  on  the  West  Coast  of  Canada  have  an  advantage.  A  railway  connects 
the  interior  cities  of  Leon,  Managua,  and  Granada  with  Corinto.  A  rather  pre- 
carious water  route  via  Lake  Nicaragua  and  the  San  Juan  river  makes  it  possible 
to  go  by  boat  from  the  end  of  the  railway  at  Granada  to  Greytown  on  the  Carib- 
bean. This  route  is  used  very  little  commercially. 

The  steamer  connections  with  the  Atlantic  ports  of  entry  as  Bluefields  are 
from  New  Orleans.  There  are  no  direct  steamer  connections  with  New  York, 
so  that  shipments  from  North  Atlantic  ports  must  be  made  via  New  Orleans  or 
other  Gulf  ports. 
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CUSTOMS  TARIFF 

Since  there  are  no  industries  to  protect  other  than  agriculture,  the  tariff  is 
designed  exclusively  for  revenue  purposes.  The  present  tariff  system  was  drawn 
up  under  foreign  supervision  on  a  scientific  basis.  It  includes  specific  duties 
levied  on  both  a  gross  and  net  weight  basis,  as  well  as  ad  valorem  duties  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  article.  Export  firms  should  follow  precisely  the  buyer's 
instructions  as  to  declaration  of  merchandise. 

Commercial  samples  are  admitted  to  a  maximum  value  of  $5,000  without 
payment  of  duties  providing  a  satisfactory  bond  is  furnished.  -  If  not  re-exported 
within  six  months,  samples  are  dutiable  at  twice  the  ordinary  rates.  However, 
samples  must  pay  such  supplementary  taxes  as  wharfage,  hospital,  municipal,  etc. 

SHIPPING  DOCUMENTS 

Serious  importers  always  forward  with  their  orders  complete  instructions  as 
to  customs  declarations  and  documentation.  Shippers  must  follow  these  instruc- 
tions to  the  letter  to  avoid  fines. 

The  following  documents  must  be  furnished  covering  all  freight  shipments: 
consular  invoice,  six  copies;  commercial  invoice,  four  copies;  bill  of  lading,  four 
copies. 

A  consular  tax  of  3  per  cent  is  collectable  at  the  port  of  entry.  In  certain 
cases,  however,  the  consular  officers  have  the  right  to  collect  this  tax,  and  ship- 
pers should  see  that  a  notation  is  made  to  the  effect  that  the  tax  is  paid,  otherwise 
it  will  be  assessed  again  on  arrival. 

Consular  invoice  blanks  are  on  sale  at  consulates  at  50  cents  per  set.  The 
commercial  invoice  must  be  made  out  in  Spanish.  The  metric  system  of  weights 
and  measures  must  be  used  in  all  cases. 

PARCEL  POST 

No  consular  invoice  is  required  nor  is  certification  of  documents  necessary 
covering  parcel  post  shipments.  However,  an  itemized  copy  of  the  commercial 
invoice  should  be  furnished.  Parcel  post  shipments  may  be  consigned  direct  to 
the  order  of  any  of  the  branches  of  the  Banco  Nacional  de  Nicaragua.  The 
charge  for  this  service  is  J  per  cent,  which  may  be  included  in  the  invoice  value 
of  the  merchandise. 

BANKS  AND  CURRENCY 

There  are  two  banks  in  Nicaragua.  The  Banco  Nacional  de  Nicaragua, 
which  is  not  a  government  bank  but  American  controlled,  has  branches  at  Leon, 
Granada,  Managua,  and  Bluefields.  The  Anglo-South  American  Bank  Limited 
has  a  branch  at  Managua. 

The  unit  of  currency  in  circulation  is  the  "  cordoba,"  which  is  nominally 
equivalent  in  value  to  the  United  States  dollar. 

While  foreign  exchange  transactions  have  been  under  the  control  of  the 
Banco  Nacional  de  Nicaragua  as  agents  for  the  Government  since  1931,  it  is 
generally  advisable  to  enter  into  negotiations  only  with  importers  who  are  in  a 
position  to  provide  funds  outside  Nicaragua,  preferably  before  shipment  of  mer- 
chandise, unless  the  interested  shipper  is  satisfied  beforehand  that  the  prospec- 
tive buyer  is  in  a  position  to  secure  the  necessary  exchange. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Values  are  expressed  in  United  States  dollars,  and  weights,  including  the  ton,  in  the 

metric  system) 

Havana,  December  14,  1934. — In  analyzing  the  statistics  of  foreign  trade 
of  the  Dominican  Republic,  it  is  of  value  to  review  the  figures  of  the  total 
foreign  trade  for  several  years  back.  For  the  year  1905  the  total  foreign  trade 
amounted  in  value  to  $9,632,926;  imports  were  placed  at  $2,736,828.  For  the 
next  fifteen  years  there  was  a  steady  increase,  until  in  1920  the  value  of  total 
trade  for  that  year  stood  at  $105,257,117;  that  of  imports  was  $46,525,876. 
From  1920  to  last  vear  there  has  been  a  steady  decline,  total  trade  for  1932 
being  $18,958,614,  with  imports  placed  at  $7,794,343.  The  figures  for  1933  show 
that  the  bottom  has  been  reached.  The  value  of  foreign  trade  was  $18,948,161, 
of  which  imports  totalled  $9,322,688.  From  1905  to  1933  inclusive  there  was  a 
total  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  $122,180,209,  after  deducting  the  unfavour- 
able balance  for  1921,  which  was  the  only  year  when  trade  went  against  the 
republic. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  FOR  THE  FIRST  SIX  MONTHS  OF  1934 

During  the  first  half  of  1934  foreign  commerce  showed  an  increase  over 
that  of  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  There  was  also  an  increased 
favourable  balance  of  trade  of  $3,900,959.  Imports  were  valued  at  $5,095,056, 
an  increase  of  $913,283  over  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  But  it  is  the 
improvement  in  exports  which  points  so  encouragingly  toward  a  better  economic 
position.  Exports  were  valued  at  $8,996,015  as  against  $6,128,079  for  the  first 
half  of  the  previous  year.  Exports  for  the  first  six  months  were  less  by  only 
$629,458  than  the  total  for  the  previous  year. 

Imports. — The  United  States  improved  its  position  as  a  source  of  supply 
from  that  of  the  first  six  months  of  1933  by  increasing  its  contribution  of  products 
from  53-7  per  cent  of  total  imports  to  61-1  per  cent.  Percentages  credited  to 
the  other  chief  sources  of  supply  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  4-9;  India, 
4-8;  Japan,  4  (1-1  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933);  Germany,  3-6;  Siam, 
3-6;  Dutch  East  Indies,  2-8;  and  Canada,  2-4. 

Exports. — The  United  Kingdom  was  the  republic's  best  customer  during 
the  first  half  of  the  present  year,  her  purchases  more  than  doubling  those  of  last 
year.  The  percentages  of  a  few  of  the  leading  countries  were:  United  King- 
dom and  Ireland,  32;  United  States,  19-8;  France,  17-6;  Canada,  14.  The 
following  values  and  percentages  of  total  exports  show  the  relative  importance 
of  the  products  of  the  republic:  sugar,  $5,269,461  (58-5  per  cent);  cacao, 
$1,301,697  (14-4  per  cent);  coffee,  $934,948  (10-4  per  cent). 

Principal  Ports. — From  the  point  of  view  of  volume,  San  Pedro  de  Macoris, 
La  Romana,  and  Santo  Domingo  ranked  in  the  order  named.  Santo  Domingo 
was  the  principal  importing  city,  followed  by  San  Pedro  de  Macoris  and  Puerto 
Plata. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  trade 
between  the  Dominican  Republic  and  the  Dominion  has  increased  in  value  from 
$253,214  during  the  twelve  months  ended  September,  1933,  to  $1,595,863  for 
the  period  ended  September,  1934.  Imports  into  Canada  were  valued  at 
$1,384,315  as  compared  with  $87,398,  and  exports  from  Canada  at  $211,548  as 
compared  with  $165,816. 

NOTES  ON   THE   1933   IMPORT  TRADE 

In  the  list  of  countries  from  Avhich  the  republic  imported  its  merchandise, 
the  United  Slates  occupied  first  place  with  $5,384,858,  followed  by  Germany 
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($599,421),  United  Kingdom  ($586,652),  Dutch  West  Indies  ($399,922),  India 
($381,433),  Slam  ($295,725),  Spain  ($275,550),  and  Canada  ($260,183). 
The  following  are  the  chief  commodities  of  interest  to  Canadian  firms: — 

Agricultural  Implements. — Total,  $156,777  (a  70  per  cent  increase) :  United  States,  $83,801; 
United  Kingdom,  $38,069;  Germany,  $29,317. 

Cars,  Carriages,  etc. — 200  units  ($133,860) — almost  entirely  from  the  United  States. 

Calcium  Carbide. — Total,  121  metric  tons  ($8,149).  Spain  accounted  for  half  the  trade, 
with  Canada  a  close  second. 

Caustic  Soda. — Total,  302  tons  ($15,126),  practically  all  from  the  United  States. 

Tallow  and  Grease. — Total,  891  tons  ($64,456).  The  United  States  supplied  more  than 
throe-fourths  of  the  total;  Puerto  Rico,  Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom  were  other  sources 
of  supply. 

Cement.— Total,  13,939  tons  ($76,376)  against  10,357  tons  ($60,911  in  1932):  Denmark, 
$43,640;   Belgium,  $16,228;   Germany,  $6,469. 

Copper  and  its  Alloys  and  Manufactures. — Total,  $41,899:  United  States,  85  per  cent. 

Cotton  Goods,  excluding  Clothing. — Total,  $1,434,333:  United  States,  88  per  cent. 

( 'artridges. — $34,956  (a  300  per  cent  increase) :   Spain  and  the  United  States. 

Rope,  Cord,  Twine,  etc.,  of  Vegetable  Fibre. — Total,  191  tons  ($36,953) :  33  per  cent 
from  the  United  States  and  approximately  the  same  percentage  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany  supplied  the  remainder. 

Lard. — 2,224  tons  ($272,031),  a  10  per  cent  increase.  The  United  States  supplied  slightly 
more  than  three-fourths  of  the  total,  the  Netherlands  the  remainder. 

Sausages.— Total,  $29,024:  United  States,  90  per  cent. 

Smoked  Meats.— Total,  $31,759;  all  from  the  United  States. 

Salted  or  Dried  Fish. — Total,  $149,253:  Canada,  over  95  per  cent. 

Smoked  Fish.— 862  tons  ($60,690) :   Canada,  $50,738. 

Canned  Fish.— $16.629 :  Spain,  $6,880;  United  States,  $4,072;   Canada,  $2,210. 
Fresh  Potatoes.— Total,  $23,534:   Canada,  45  per  cent. 

Wheat  Flour.— The  United  States  furnished  5,864  tons  ($221,261).  The  remainder,  which 
amounted  to  463  tons  ($16,315),  is  credited  to  Canada.  [According  to  figures  published  by 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  sales  to  the  Dominican  Republic  increased  from  a  value 
of  $16,441  for  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1933,  to  $20,842  for  the  same  period  ended 
March  31,  1934.] 

Butter.— Total,  42,534  kilos  ($21,993):  Denmark,  13,653  kilos  ($7,571);  United  States, 
12.908  kilos  ($7,086) ;  Russia  and  Australia,  the  remainder. 

Boots  and  Shoes.— Total,  $49,318  ($163,152  in  1932):  Spain,  over  50  per  cent;  United 
States,  33  per  cent. 

NEW  STEAMSHIP  SERVICE,  VANCOUVER  TO  DOMINICAN  REPUBLIC 

The  McCormick  Steamship  Company  of  Vancouver  has  recently  estab- 
lished a  line  of  steamships  from  Vancouver  to  Buenos  Aires  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  the  Dominican  Republic,  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  many  other  intermediate 
ports.  The  steamer  West  Ives  of  8,700  tons  made  the  first  call  at  Santo  Domingo 
on  October  30,  unloading  130,000  board  feet  of  lumber  and  12  tons  of  general 
cargo. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba,  invites  inquiries 
from  Canadian  firms  interested  in  the  Dominican  market. 

CONSTRUCTION  OF  GRAIN  ELEVATORS  IN  ARGENTINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  December  13,  1934. — In  a  report  under  the  above  title  appear- 
ing in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1555  (November  1.8,  1933),  it  was 
pointed  out  that  the  Argentine  Congress  had  passed  a  bill  granting  the  Executive 
Power  authority  to  proceed  with  the  construction  of  a  system  of  grain  elevators. 

Under  this  bill  the  Executive  Power  was  permitted  to  decide  the  location, 
type,  and  capacity  of  the  elevators  to  be  built,  taking  into  account  the  means 
of  communication,  ports,  and  present  and  future  needs  of  the  various  regional 
zones. 

A  clause  in  the  bill  stipulated  that  the  Government  complete  the  prepara- 
tion of  its  plans  for  construction  within  180  days  of  the  promulgation  of  the  law 
by  Congress.    With  the  object  of  assisting  the  preparation  of  such  plans,  a 
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presidential  decree  was  issued  in  January  appointing  a  special  committee  of 
recognized  authorities  for  the  purpose  of  consultation.  Those  appointed  to  this 
committee  consisted  of  three  engineers,  one  miller,  and  an  authority  in  the  grain 
trade,  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  whose  department 
has  been  entrusted  with  the  execution  of  this  law,  recognized  as  the  Grain  Ele- 
vator Bill. 

The  period  allowed  the  Government  to  complete  its  preliminary  studies 
ended  in  April,  but  at  the  request  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Congress  gave 
its  sanction  in  August  to  an  extension  of  the  time  limit  to  December  31,  1934. 

An  official  statement  has  just  been  issued  in  the  press  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  announcing  that  resulting  from  the  studies  so  far  undertaken  by 
the  Advisory  Committee,  a  provisional  plan  has  been  prepared  calling  for  the 
construction  of  fourteen  terminal  elevators  distributed  among  various  impor- 
tant shipping  centres  and  having  a  combined  storage  capacity  of  660,000  metric 
tons. 

It  has  also  been  announced  that  the  tentative  plan  under  consideration 
involves  the  building  of  450  country  elevators  of  a  total  capacity  of  650,000 
metric  tons.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  this  section  of  the  general  project 
is  not  considered  so  urgent  as  the  need  for  terminal  elevators,  since  it  has  been 
estimated  that  at  least  30  per  cent  of  the  exportable  grain  surplus  of  this  country 
will  have  direct  access  to  the  proposed  new  terminal  elevators  by  means  of 
motor  truck  transportation  within  a  radius  of  approximately  sixty  miles.  Apart 
from  the  above  figures,  no  other  details  have  been  published  regarding  the  pro- 
visional plan  just  announced. 

While  the  statement  given  to  the  press  intimates  that  the  Government 
intends  to  issue  a  call  for  tenders  as  soon  as  possible,  it  is  nevertheless  stated 
that  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  is  still  waiting  for  the  official  report  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  before  giving  final  approval  to  the  general  project  con- 
templated above.  Meanwhile,  as  the  life  of  the  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
Government  automatically  ceases  at  the  end  of  December,  it  is  expected  that 
some  further  announcement  will  be  made  regarding  the  final  plans  to  be  adopted. 

MARKET  FOR  PAPER  FRUIT  WRAPS  IN  ARGENTINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  paper  peso  equals  42-45  cents  Canadian  at  par.  Conversions  have 
been  made  at  current  free  market  rates  of  exchange,  namely  $1  Canadian  equals 
4-08  paper  pesos.  One  metre  equals  1-196  square  yards;  one  metric  ton  equals 
2,205  pounds;  one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds.) 

Buenos  Aires,  November  27,  1934. — Although  no  separate  statistics  are 
available  showing  the  importation  of  paper  fruit  wraps,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
Argentine  fruit  industry  has  in  recent  years  been  absorbing  annually  anywhere 
from  250  to  300  metric  tons  of  paper  fruit  wraps  which  are  employed  in  the 
packing  of  all  kinds  of  fruit,  particularly  for  pears  and  apples. 

All  Argentine  fruit  for  export  must  be  individually  wrapped  in  accordance 
with  government  regulations.  Although  still  relatively  unimportant,  the  exports 
of  various  Argentine  fruits  have  been  increasing  over  the  past  three  or  four 
years,  and  the  compulsory  wrapping  of  fruit  for  export,  in  addition  to  the  influ- 
ence of  foreign  fruit  imported  to  this  market  put  up  in  attractive  paper  wraps, 
has  helped  to  develop  the  use  of  paper  wraps  for  the  better  grades  of  Argentine 
fruits  in  general. 

So  far  the  local  paper  industry  has  not  undertaken  the  production  of  special 
fruit  wraps,  and  the  market  is  being  almost  entirely  catered  to  by  two  or  three 
Swedish  firms  and  one  exporter  in  the  United  States,  all  of  whom  are  represented 
locally  by  resident  agents  selling  direct  to  fruit  packers  on  a  commission  basis. 

The  size  of  wraps  in  use  varies  with  the  class  of  fruit,  but,  broadly  speak- 
ing, the  following  sizes  of  square  sheets  are  in  general  demand:  apples,  10  and 
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11  inches;  pears,  8,  9,  and  10  inches;  peaches,  8  inches;  grapefruit,  12  to  14 
inches. 

This  market  requires  a  light  paper  which  will  not  only  resist  handling, 
wrapping,  and  demonstration  of  fruit,  but  will  also  withstand  atmospheric 
changes  when  taken  in  and  out  of  cold  storage.  In  this  latter  connection  one  or 
two  importers  are  critical  regarding  the  condition  of  some  types  of  wraps  on 
foreign  fruits  as  the  paper  appeared  soft  and  pulpy  to  the  touch,  which  made  it 
tear  easily.  The  fruit  wraps  used  in  Argentina  are  oiled  or  similarly  treated 
to  prevent  the  contamination  of  the  fruit  from  foreign  odours. 

The  usual  practice  among  packers  here  is  to  have  the  printing  of  their 
wraps  taken  care  of  by  the  exporter.  The  printing  usually  includes  the  name 
of  the  packer,  trade-mark,  and  the  inscription  "  Industria  Argentina."  Print- 
ing in  one  colour  is  the  most  general,  although  two-colour  printing  is  also 
employed.  Various  colours  of  wraps  are  in  demand,  the  most  popular  being 
white,  light  rose,  green,  and  light  yellow. 

Paper  fruit  wraps  which  weigh  less  than  25  grams  per  square  metre  are 
assessed  at  a  higher  customs  duty  than  wraps  weighing  over  25  grams  per  square 
metre.  Accordingly,  it  is  pointed  out  that  wraps  for  this  market  should  weigh 
25  grams  or  over.  In  this  connection,  one  manufacturer  is  understood  to  supply 
paper  averaging  from  26  to  28  grams  per  square  metre. 

The  customs  duty  on  paper  fruit  wraps  weighing  25  grams  or  less  per  square 
metre,  without  printing,  works  out  at  about  38-14  paper  centavos  (9-35  cents 
Canadian)  per  kilogram.  Wraps  without  printing  weighing  over  25  grams  per 
square  metre  are  assessed  about  27-64  paper  centavos  (6-77  cents  Canadian) 
per  kilogram. 

Wraps  with  printing  weighing  up  to  25  grams  per  square  metre  pay  about 
51-76  paper  centavos  (12-68  cents  Canadian)  per  kilogram,  and  wraps  weigh- 
ing over  25  grams  per  square  metre,  with  printing,  are  dutiable  at  about  31-04 
paper  centavos  (7-61  cents  Canadian)  per  kilogram. 

Most  buyers  receive  their  paper  fruit  wraps  put  up  in  bales  containing  three 
or  four  packets  of  5,000  sheets  each,  although  one  large  firm  have  their  9-by-9- 
and  10-by-10-inch  sizes  packed  in  bales  containing  60,000  sheets  and  their  11- 
by-1 1-inch  size  in  bales  containing  40,000  sheets.  These  bales  are  protected  by 
waterproof  covers. 

Although  orders  for  wraps  are  placed  from  time  to  time  throughout  the 
year,  the  general  practice  is  for  agents  to  commence  booking  business  among 
fruit  packers  for  delivery  from  October  up  until  the  end  of  January,  the  bulk 
of  the  imports  being  received  in  December. 

Competition  is  extremely  keen  for  the  available  business,  but  if  Canadian 
firms  can  offer  fruit  wraps  in  satisfactory  qualities  at  sufficiently  low  prices,  this 
market  would  seem  to  be  worth  looking  into. 

There  is,  of  course,  the  adverse  exchange  handicap  to  overcome.  Owing 
to  the  scarcity  of  available  foreign  exchange,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  obtain 
official  exchange  for  imports  from  Canada.  This  places  Canadian  firms  at  a  dis- 
advantage compared  with  manufacturers  in  Sweden  as  it  is  understood  that 
official  exchange  has  been  made  available  for  imports  of  paper  wraps  from  the 
latter  country.  On  the  other  hand .  the  present  alternative  source  of  supply,  the 
United  States,  is  also  in  a  relatively  unsatisfactory  position  to  obtain  official 
exchange  for  the  majority  of  commodities.  In  the  absence  of  official  exchange, 
importers  must  resort  to  what  is  known  as  the  free  exchange  market,  which  at. 
the  moment  is  charging  rates  approximately  16  per  cent  over  the  official  exchange 
market  quotations. 

For  details  regarding  the  Argentine  exchange  regulations,  interested  firms 
are  referred  to  a  report  on  this  subject  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1589  (July  14,  1934). 

Confidential  data  on  prices  being  quoted  in  this  market  by  Swedish  and 
United  States  manufacturers  has  been  forwarded  along  with  representative 
samples  of  fruit  wraps  from  both  these  sources  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  information  of  interested  Canadian  firms. 
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EXPORT  TRADE  OF  NETHERLANDS  INDIA  IN  1933 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  guilder  is  taken  at  67  cents  Canadian,  the  approximate  value  for  the  year  1933) 

Batavia,  December  1,  1934. — Total  exports  from  Netherlands  India  in  1933 
amounted  to  8,494,000  metric  tons  valued  at  $311,928,300  compared  with 
8,570,600  tons  and  $360,800,000  for  the  preceding  year.  Holland  maintained 
her  position  as  the  leading  purchaser  of  Netherlands  Indian  products,  although 
a  decline  was  registered  from  103,000,000  tons  to  87,000,000  tons.  The  Con- 
tinent of  Europe  absorbed  $121,927,000  ($143,800,000  in  1932),  Asia,  the  second 
most  important  area,  taking  $118,364,000  ($139,660,000).  The  Americas  took 
$37,179,333  ($44,560,000).  and  Africa  $7,322,000  ($7,773,333).  Australia  alone 
increased  her  purchases,  from  $11,973,333  to  $11,981,333. 

Taking  the  1928  value  as  100,  steady  decreases  are  recorded  since  that  year 
as  follows:  1928,  100;  1929,  92;  1930,  73;  1931,  47;  1932,  34;  1933,  30.  Quan- 
titatively, the  index  figure  has  declined  since  1928  (the  basic  year),  although 
the  1933  figure  is  still  above  the  low  recorded  in  1931  as  indicated  thus: 
1928,  100;  1929,  106;  1930,  103;  1931,  84;  1932,  89;  1933,  88. 

The  following  table  shows  Netherlands  Indian  exports  in  main  groups  for 
the  years  1931,  1932  and  1933:— 

1931  1932  1933         1931        1932  1933 

Animal  products  and  their  manufac-       Gross  Weight  in  1,000  Kgs.         Value  in  1,000  Guilders 

tures   35,898        35.271        30,479      20,436      12.988  13,265 

Rubber  and  gutta-percha   313,083      254,456      357,572      82,917      34,029  37,849 

Drugs  and  spices   90.412        95,702       105,192      37,644      32,839  27,523 

Coffee,  all  kinds   70,062       115,738        72,263      24,172      35,197  25,631 

Oil  seeds  and  vegetables  containing  oil      502,418      662,469      704,526      67,888      63,257  56,223 

Sugar,  all  kinds   1,865,506    1,887,923    1,389,088    129,385     99,250  62,127 

Tobacco,  all  kinds   83,280        76,062        50.131      88,091      52.588  32,005 

Tapioca  products   195,748      229,780       174,621      12,078       8,895  8,563 

Tea   89,788        89,504        81,497      59,975     32,550  26,363 

Fibres,  all  kinds   85,568      113,104      121.623      23,143      16,646  16,399 

Other  vegetable  products   875,364      714,924      623,639      43,662      32,689  26,530 

Mineral  oil  and  products   3,886  989    4,220,054    4.674.333    147,092      98,433  104,989 

Cement,  ores,  base  metals  and  sulphur        81,613        58,232        96,892      41,850      21,353  25,380 

Goods  of  sundry  nature   4,261  3,263  6,308       3.070       3,266  2,724 

Foreign  products  except  gold  and  silver         9,521        14.109  6,138       3.930       3,485  2,321 

Cold  and  silver   63  291  247      24,850      30,021  22.621 

Quantitative  decreases  are  clue  to  declines  in  the  exports  of  sugar  (26-4 
per  cent),  coffee  (36-6  per  cent),  tobacco  (34  per  cent),  tapioca  (24  per  cent) 
and  tea  (9  per  cent).  Increases  occurred  in  sales  of  rubber  (40-5  per  cent), 
spices  (10  per  cent),  vegetable  oils  (6  per  cent),  fibres  (7-5  per  cent),  mineral 
oils  (10-8  per  cent).  It  is  the  continued  fall  in  the  prices  received  for  the 
natural  products  of  the  territory  which  has  so  affected  the  buying  power  of 
the  people  as  reflected  in  declining  imports. 


EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 


In  the  Netherlands  Indian  figures  for  the  year  1933  Canada  is  credited 
with  purchases  of  6,919  tons  of  merchandise  valued  at  $511,333  as  compared 
with  2,023  tons  and  $234,000  in  1932.  This  is  a  very  solid  increase,  but  the 
figures  still  do  not  give  an  accurate  picture  of  the  Canadian  consumption  of 
Netherlands  Indian  merchandise.  Canada  does  not  receive  credit  for  a  large 
part  of  her  purchases,  which  are  made  indirectly  through  the  United  States, 
Holland,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  frequently  British  Malaya.  The  follow- 
ing table  shows  the  exports  from  Netherlands  India  to  Canada  as  they  appear 
in  the  local  statistics.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  proportion  taken  by  Canada, 
figures  of  total  exports  for  the  year  are  also  supplied: — 
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Total  Exports  1933 

Exports 

to  Canada 

M.  Tons 

Dollars 

M.  Tons 

Dollars 

Caoutchouc,  hevea-rubber,  sprayed  .  . 

11,240 

1.131,400 

243.9 

25,620 

3,385 

396,895 

59.0 

5,796 

16,189 

393,921 

14.2 

7,807 

28,748 

4,943.692 

185.6 

30,289 

Coffee  (shelled)  

6,191 

3,068,950 

9.3 

6,303 

64,725 

13,460.320 

7.7 

1,699 

3,642 

424.227 

10.0 

1,250 

19,083 

1.098,364 

262.2 

15,130 

108,359 

4,261,862 

201.1 

8,503 

Tapioca  flakes  and  siftings  

6,865 

362.250 

15.3 

824 

10,648 

568,766 

726.6 

41,950 

Tea  

72,601 

16,648.935 

26.3 

6.881 

Fibres   

96,844 

5,704,736 

4.775.3 

315,471 

22.327 

4.951.253 

162.0 

39,599 

Pandan  hats,  n.o.p  

1,335 

313.110 

46.7 

7,590 

Total  

6.745.2 

514,712 

ITALIAN-AUSTRIAN  TRADE  THROUGH  THE  PORT  OF  TRIESTE 

R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  December  13,  1934. — The  latest  available  statistics  indicate  that  the 
mutual  desire  for  intensified  economic  relations  expressed  in  the  preamble  to 
economic  agreements  and  a  convention  for  development  of  the  port  of  Trieste, 
originally  stipulated  at  Rome,  May  14,  1934,  have  brought  results. 

For  the  month  of  July,  1934,  there  was  an  increase  in  cargo  tonnage 
handled  of  55-85  per  cent  over  July,  1933,  while  for  the  first  seven  months 
of  the  year  the  volume  increased  by  116-06  per  cent  as  against  the  January- 
July  period  of  the  preceding  year.  During  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year, 
imports  into  Austria  through  the  port  totalled  1,006,588  quintals  as  com- 
pared with  879,443  quintals  during  the  same  period  of  1933.  Total  trade 
through  the  port  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1934  was  valued  at  approxi- 
mately 233  million  lire  as  against  221  million  lire  in  the  corresponding  period 
of  1933. 

As  a  result  of  the  convention  for  the  development  of  the  port  of  Trieste, 
Austria  now  enjoys  practically  free  use  of  the  port  for  commercial  purposes. 
Subject  to  provisions  to  be  stipulated  by  the  Italian  port  authority,  Austria 
has  the  privileges  of  establishing  bunkering  and  railway  coal  dumps,  cargo 
handling  and  inspection  warehouses,  and  storage  depots,  as  well  as  the  addi- 
tional advantage  of  using  the  facilities  of  the  port  for  outfitting  Austrian  mer- 
cantile shipping. 

Areas  for  the  erection  of  storage  warehouses,  etc.,  may  be  leased  by  the 
Austrian  Government  or  Austrian  firms,  rental  charges  to  be  determined  by  a 
joint  agreement  between  the  contracting  parties.  The  Italian  port  authority 
retains  control  over  harbour  traffic,  lighterage  operations,  and  cargo  handling 
in  general.    An  Austrian  customs  house  is  to  be  established  in  the  port. 

Direct  benefit  to  Italy  is  anticipated  from  the  convention  as  a  result  of 
increased  port  activity.  In  addition  to  greater  port  revenues,  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  employment  situation  is  foreseen  both  for  dock  workers  and  for 
construction  labour.  It  has  been  recommended,  unofficially,  that  greater  atten- 
tion be  paid  to  the  development  of  tourist  traffic  through  the  port  to  the  bene- 
fit of  Italian  liners  and  tourist  resorts  in  that  area. 

The  provisions  of  the  economic  agreements  are  designed  to  stimulate  direct 
trade  between  the  two  countries.  Each  gives  special  customs  concessions  in 
return  for  similar  concessions.  A  circular  issued  to  Italian  customs  officials 
states  explicitly  that  the  reductions  in  customs  duties  resulting  from  the  con- 
vention, as  applied  to  Austrian  goods,  do  not  apply  to  similar  goods  from  other 
countries  even  though  such  countries  have  most-favoured-nation  arrange- 
ments with  Italy. 
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Austria  grants  special  customs  rates  upon  Italian  export  produce — nuts, 
artificial  flowers,  maraschino  spirits,  and  typical  Italian  cheeses. 

The  Italian  concessions  are  made  in  the  form  of  percentage  reductions  in 
the  lowest  duty  payable  on  a  list  of  commodities  totalling  117  customs  items. 
All  but  28  of  these  items  are  restricted  to  the  limits  of  a  specified  annual 
quota.  Of  these  goods,  the  following  are  of  possible  interest  to  Canadian 
exporters:  ice  skates,  electric  cook  stoves;  artificial  abrasives  and  abrasive 
wheels;  dressed  furs;  fur  goods  of  fine  furs  n.o.p.:  (a)  of  ermine,  Canadian 
marten,  sable,  chinchilla,  mink;  {b)  of  beaver,  polecat,  Kolinsky,  lynx,  otter, 
fisher,  silver  and  blue  fox,  squirrel. 

The  agreements  are  to  remain  in  force  for  one  year  as  from  May  14,  1934. 
Failing  three  months'  notice  in  advance  of  the  end  of  this  period,  they  will  be 
considered  as  being  prolonged  for  another  year,  and  so  on  indefinitely. 

ANIMAL  QUARANTINE  AT  SHANGHAI 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  November  29,  1934. — The  attention  of  breeders  and  exporters 
interested  in  shipping  dairy  cattle  and  other  animals  to  the  China  market  is 
drawn  to  the  following  quarantine  regulations  announced  to-day  by  the  Shang- 
hai Municipal  Council. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  regulations  are  not  imposed  by  the  Chinese 
Government;  they  are  imposed  by  the  authorities  of  the  International  Settle- 
ment as  a  condition  for  obtaining  a  licence  to  operate  a  dairy  and/or  to  sell  milk 
within  the  Settlement.  It  is  possible  that  similar  regulations  covering  the  whole 
of  China  may  be  applied  later  by  the  Chinese  Government,  but  in  the  meantime, 
owing  to  the  importance  of  the  Settlement  milk  market,  the  present  regulations 
will  have  practically  as  much  effect  in  respect  to  Shanghai  as  they  would  have 
if  imposed  by  the  wider  authority. 

Notice  is  hereby  given  that,  with  effect  from  April  1,  1935,  the  following  regulations  will 
become  a  condition  of  the  dairy  licences  and  will  be  enforced  in  the  case  of  all  dairies 
licensed  by  the  Shanghai  Municipal  Council: — 

1.  — Each  shipment  of  animals  imported  from  abroad,  or  from  other  areas  in  China,  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  health  issued  by  the  veterinary  surgeon,  or  other  official 
competent  authority  at  the  place  of  origin  and/or  port  of  embarkation,  to  the  effect  that 
the  area  from  which  the  animals  come,  and/or  port  of  embarkation,  are  free  from,  and  the 
length  of  time  they  have  been  free  from,  foot  and  mouth  disease,  contagious  pleuro- 
pneumonia, rinderpest  and  other  major  contagious  diseases  which  are  subject  to  quarantine 
regulations. 

2.  — Each  animal  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  the  state  or  municipal 
veterinary  surgeon  at  the  place  of  origin  and/or  port  of  embarkation  as  to  the  absence  or 
otherwise  of  tuberculosis,  contagious  abortion  and  Malta  fever,  such  certificate  to  give 
description,  identification  number,  sex  and  age  of  the  animal,  dates  and  results  of  last  tuber- 
culin testing  and  testing  for  contagious  abortion,  and  Malta  fever. 

3.  — Notice  of  the  arrival  in  Shanghai  of  animals  must  be  given,  and  all  certificates  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Health  at  least  24  hours  before  arrival. 

4— In  case  of  animals  arriving  by  ship,  inspection  will  be  made  on  board  by  the  Muni- 
cipal Veterinary  Surgeon,  and  no  animal  shall  be  landed  without  his  authority. 

5.  — In  case  of  animals  arriving  by  any  other  means  of  transportation,  the  place  of 
inspection  will  be  decided  by  the  Municipal  Veterinary  Surgeon. 

6.  — Animals  accompanied  by  satisfactory  certificates,  and  upon  inspection  found  sound 
and  healthy,  may  be  admitted  to  dairy  herds  without  quarantine. 

7.  — Animals  not  accompanied  by  satisfactory  certificates,  and/or  affected  with,  or  sus- 
pected of  being  affected  with,  contagious  diseases  which  might  endanger  the  health  of  dairy 
animals,  or  the  health  of  the  public  through  the  products  of  the  dairies  concerned,  shall  be 
subjected  to  such  quarantine  measures  and  further  examinations  which  the  Council  may 
deem  necessary. 

8.  — Animals  affected  with  contagious  diseases  not  present  in  this  area,  shall  be  destroyed 
and  disposed  of  at  the  Municipal  Disposal  Plant,  compensation  to  be  paid  at  the  rate  in 
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force  for  the  disposal  of  dairy  animals.  Animals  suspected  of  infection,  or  as  "  carriers  "  of 
the  infection  of  such  diseases,  shall  be  retained  in  quarantine  until  a  definite  diagnosis  can 
be  made. 

Charges 

No  charges  will  be  made  for  animals  which  are  accompanied  by  satisfactory  certificates, 
provided  no  disease  or  deaths  have  occurred  during  the  voyage. 

In  other  cases  the  following  tariff  will  be  payable  by  the  importer: — 

(a)  Cattle :  $5  for  the  first  animal  in  the  shipment  and  $2  for  each  additional  animal,  cover- 
ing examination  and  blood  sampling. 

(b)  Tuberculin  testing  of  cattle:  $10  for  the  first  animal  in  the  shipment  and  $2  for  each 
additional  animal. 

(c)  Goats:  50  cents  per  head,  with  a  minimum  charge  of  $5,  covering  examination  and  blood 
sampling. 

(d)  Agglutination  tests  and  such  other  tests  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  will  be  charged 
for  at  the  standard  rates  of  the  Municipal  Laboratory. 

(e)  Quarantine  stabling:  fees  as  authorized  for  lairage  at  the  Municipal  Abattoir. 
N.B.:  (Fodder  must  be  supplied  by  the  importer.) 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

Under  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  36)  Order,  1934,  pencils  manu- 
factured mainly  or  partly  of  wood,  with  or  without  pocket  clips,  indiarubber 
or  other  accessories  or  fittings  attached  thereto,  which  are  dutiable  at  20  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  became  subject  on  December  13  to  minimum  duties  of  Is.  3d. 
per  gross  where  the  pencils  exceed  4-J  inches  in  length  and  9d.  per  gross  when 
not  exceeding  that  length.  Pencils  the  product  of  Canada  or  other  part  of  the 
British  Empire  entitled  to  preference  are  exempt  from  duty  under  the  Import 
Duties  Act. 

The  Import  Duties  (Drawback)  (No.  22)  Order,  1934,  operative  December 
12  provides  for  a  drawback  of  import  duty  paid  on  olive  oil  of  not  more  than 
1  per  cent  acidity  (expressed  as  oleic  acid)  used  in  the  manufacture  of  canned 
fish  in  the  United  Kingdom,  when  the  canned  fish  is  exported.  The  import 
duty  on  olive  oil  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  and  the  drawback  to  be  allowed  is 
4^d.  per  gallon.  The  duty  (and  drawback)  apply  only  to  olive  oil  the  product 
of  countries  outside  the  British  Empire. 

British  Honduras  Quotas  on  Foreign  Textiles 

The  Governor  of  British  Honduras  by  proclamation  dated  December  1, 
1934,  imposed  quotas  on  foreign  piece-goods  containing  50  per  cent  or  more 
of  cotton  or  of  artificial  silk,  or  of  cotton  and  artificial  silk  combined.  For  the 
period  May  7  to  December  31,  1934,  the  quota  accorded  to  the  United  States 
was  555,000  yards,  to  Japan  87,000  yards,  and  to  each  other  foreign  coun- 
try 26,000  yards.  For  the  period  January  1  to  June  30,  1935,  the  United  States 
is  allowed  453,750  yards,  Japan  71,500  yards,  and  each  other  foreign  countrv 
22,000  yards. 

Palestine  Plant  Protection  Order 

Palestine  Plant  Protection  Order  No.  2  of  February  26,  1934,  and  amend- 
ing Orders  Nos.  3  and  4  of  September  6  and  30  respectively,  governing  the 
importation  of  plants  into  Palestine,  contain  a  list  of  plants  which  may  be 
imported  provided  they  are  certified  free  of  specific  pests  or  diseases  by  an 
officer  of  the  Phytopathological  Service  of  the  country  of  origin.  The  list 
includes,  in  addition  to  apples  and  pears  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Jour- 
nal No.  1609:  December  1,  1934,  page  832),  potatoes  and  potato  seed,  bean, 
cabbage  and  cauliflower  seed,  rose,  apple  and  pear  nursery  stock. 
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Cheese  Import  Quota  in  Spain 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  December  14,  1934,  that  a  Spanish  decree,  dated  October  16,  1934,  estab- 
lishes a  quota  for  total  imports  of  cheese  into  Spain  during  1935,  the  figure 
being  1,336,171  kilos.  Importers  are  unable  to  place  firm  orders  for  the  coming 
year  until  they  are  sure  that  import  permits  will  be  available  for  shipments  pro- 
ceeding from  the  various  countries  concerned. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  DEC.  31,  1934 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  December  31,  1934,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  December  24,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  1  .  .Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


Week  ending  Week  ending 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


I  "\    _    o  A 

Lfec.  z<± 

jjec.  oi 

.1407 

$  .1867 

$  .1874 

4J 

.1390 

.2320 

.2336 

2£ 

.0072 

.0126 

.0127 

7 

.0296 

.0415 

.0416 

31 

.2680 

.2188 

.2195 

n 

.0252 

.0217 

.0217 

4 

.0392 

.0654 

.0658 

24 

.2382 

.3987 

.4006 

4 

4.8666 

4.8988 

4.9140 

2 

.0130 

.0093 

.0094 

7 

.4020 

.  6703 

.6741 

24 

.1749 

.2957 

.2961 

44 

.0526 

.0848 

.0853 

4 

.0176 

.0226 

.0227 

6i 

.2680 

.2464 

.2469 

3l 

.0442 

.0449 

.0448 

5 

.0060 

.0100 

.0101 

44 

.1930 

.1356 

.1363 

54 

.2680 

.2528 

.2533 

24 

.1930 

.3211 

.3231 

2 

1.0000 

.9906 

.9937 

14 

.4245 

.3269* 

.3279* 

.2491+ 

.2521+ 
. 0820* 

.1196 

.0817* 

.1217 

.0669+ 

.0671+ 
.1018* 

.1015* 

44 

.0434+ 

.0435+ 

.9733 

.5931 

.  5950 

4 

.  4985 

.2759 

.2767 

4-5 

.2800 

. 2353* 

.  2360* 

6 

.  1930 

.2179+ 

.2186+ 

.2625 

.2633 

1.0342 

.  7950 

.7975 

1.0000 

.9916 

.9947 

.4210 

.4266 

.3650 

.3693 

.  3702 

34 

.4985 

.2863 

.2860 

3.65 

.4020 

.  0737 

.6774 

34 

.  3393 

.  3453 

.4424 

.4557 

.4584 

.5678 

.  5755 

.  5770 

1.0138 

1 . 0225 

1 . 0257 

4.8666 

4.9085 

4.9240 

1.0138 

1 . 0225 

1 . 0257 

.0392 

.  0655 

.  0658 

.0392 

.  0655 

.0658 

4.8666 

3.9188 

3.9313 

4.9431 

5.0371 

5 . 0530 

4.8666 

3 . 9.105 

3 . 9629 

4.8666 

4.8924 

4.9201 

Official.    +  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 


Saint  John,  N3. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commoditv 


No 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Fish.....  

Canned  Mackerel  

Codfish  

Canned  Peas  

Canned  Butter  

Cheddar  Cheese  

Cheddar  Cheese  

Flour  

Wheat  Flour  

Wheat  

M  iscellaneous— 

Silk  Hosiery  

Cotton  Hosiery  

Raw  Silver  Fox  Furs  

Newsprint,    Sulphite,  Bleached 

and  Unbleached  Sulphate  Pulp. 

<  'reaseproof  Paper  

Door   Handles,    Knockers  and 

Hinges  

Bolts,  Nuts  and  Wood  Screws.  .  . 
Wire  (Barbed  and  Galvanized)... 

Linseed  Oil  

Hardwood  Cooperage  Stock  


10 


11 
12 
13 

14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Santo  Domingo,  Domini 
can  Republic 

Lima,  Peru  

Havana,  Cuba  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Antwerp,  Belgium  , 

Lima,  Peru  

Rotterdam,  Holland  

Santo  Domingo,  Domini- 
can Republic. 

San    Salvador,  Central 
America. 

Lima,  Peru  , 

Lima,  Peru  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina .  , 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Liverpool,  England  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Liverpool,  England  


Agenc}*. 

Purchase 

Agency. 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Purchase 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 


and  Agency. 

and  Agency, 
and  Agency, 
and  Agency, 
or  Agency, 
and  Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS— Concluded 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous — Continued 

Insulated  Wire  Cable  

Cement  

Abrasive  Bricks  for  Use  in  Tile 

Factories  

Centrifugal   Pumps   with  Split 

Casing. 

Oats  for  Forage  

Water  Meters  

Printing  and  Lithographing  Ink .  . 
Calcium  Carbide  

Calcium  Carbide  

Beater  Pick  Heads  

Emery  Wheels  

Lead  Sheet  


21 
22 

23 
24 

25 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 


Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad .... 
Havana,  Cuba  

Batavia,  Java  

Batavia,  Java  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Shanghai,  China  

Bangkok,  Siam  

Bangkok,  Siam  

Bangkok,  Siam  


Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Jan.  11;  Montrose,  Jan.  18;  Montcalm,  Jan.  25; 
Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  1;  Montclare,  Feb.  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Beaverhill  (does  not  call  at  Antwerp),  Jan.  10;  Beaverburn 
(does  not  call  at  Antwerp),  Jan.  17;  Beaverford  (calls  at  Hamburg  but  not  at  Antwerp), 
Jan. 24;  Beaverdale,  Jan.  31;  Beaverbrae,  Feb. 7 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant  County  (calls 
at  Havre  and  Rotterdam  but  not  at  London),  County  Line,  Jan.  10. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  10;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  16;  Manches- 
ter Division,  Jan.  24;  Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  31;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  7;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Feb.  14 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Jan.  10;  Norwegian,  Jan.  24;  Dakotian, 
Feb.  7;  Airthria,  Feb.  21 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Vardulia,  Jan.  8;  Nubian,  Jan.  19;  Sulairia,  Feb.  2 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  19;  Cairnglen,  Feb.  2;  Cairn- 
ross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  16 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  23  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
Jan.  15. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth.  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques 
and  Beira. — Beachpark  (does  not  call  at  Sierra  Leone,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Jan.  20; 
Cochrane,  Jan.  27 — both  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Monlserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  16;  Lady  Drake,  Jan.  30; 
Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  6 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Telde,  Jan.  17;  Orotava,  Jan.  31;  Argual,  Feb. 
14 — all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Cal- 
cutta.— A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Jan.  17. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai. — City  of  Bagdad,  Canadian  Far  East  Line,  Feb.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — A  steamer,  Montreal  Shipping  Co.,  January. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  Jan.  12;  Montrose,  Jan.  19;  Montcalm,  Jan.  26; 
Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  2;  Montclare,  Feb.  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  Jan.  13;  Lan- 
eastria,  Jan.  27;  Antonia,  Feb.  10 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  18; 
Manchester  Exporter,  Feb.  2 — both  Manchester  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  26;  Incemore,  Feb. 
19 — both  Furneess  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Jan.  11;  Beaverburn,  Jan.  18;  Beaverford,  Jan.  25;  Beaver- 
dale,  Feb.  1;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Jan.  20;  Alaunia,  Feb.  17; 
Ascania,  Feb.  24 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  Jan.  12;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  18;  Manchester 
Division,  Jan.  26;  Manchester  Citizen,  Feb.  2;  Manchester  Exporter,  Feb.  2;  Manchester 
Commerce,  Feb.  9;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  16 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Jan.  12;  Kelso,  Feb.  11 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea—  Bristol  City,  Jan.  18;  Montreal  City,  Feb.  1;  New 
York  City,  Feb.  15— all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  Jan.  7;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  21;  Cairn- 
glen,  Feb.  4 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Jan.  12;  Norwegian,  Jan.  26;  Dakotian, 
Feb.  9;  Airthria,  Feb.  23 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Vardulia,  Jan.  10;  Nubian,  Jan.  21;  Sulairia,  Feb.  4— all  Anchor-Donald* 
son  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland,  Jan.  13;  Pennland,  Jan.  27 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre) ;  Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  Feb.  1. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Jan.  25;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Svanhild,  Jan.  8;  Frederick  VIII,  Feb. 
4— both  Scandinavia- America  Line  (call  at  Oslo  but  not  at  Gothenburg) ;  Drottningholm 
(does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Swedish-America  Line,  Jan.  14;  Rydoboholm,  Jan.  22; 
Sparreholm,  Feb.  12 — both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;  Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia  but 
not  at  Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Jan.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Jan.  7;  Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Jan.  14;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Jan.  17;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  26;  Incemore,  Feb.  19 — both  Fur- 
ness  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  20;  Lady  Drake,  Feb.  3; 
Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  10 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Jan.  10  and  24. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Lady  Somers  (calls  at  Hamil- 
ton and  Nassau),  Jan.  9;  Cathcart,  Jan.  16;  Lady  Rodney  (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau), 
Jan.  23;  Cavelier,  Jan.  30 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Jan.  16;  Ciss,  Jan.  30 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Jan.  12;  Chomedy  (calls 
at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Jan.  26 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Chinese  Prince, 
Jan.  16;  Silveryew,  Jan.  30;  Javanese  Prince,  Feb.  30 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Victor,  Jan.  25;  Canadian 
Constructor,  Feb.  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Challenger,  Jan.  31 ;  Cana- 
dian Highlander,  Feb.  28 — both  Canadian  National. 


From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  Jan.  10;  Hiye  Maru,  Jan.  24— both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndareus,  Jan.  27;  Ixion,  Feb.  17 — 
both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Jan.  12;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  Feb.  9;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Feb.  23;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  March  9— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — A  steamer,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  January. 

To  Shanghai. — A  steamer,  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  January. 

To  Manila,  lloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belaxcan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  January. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Jan.  30;  Aorangi,  Feb.  27 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co..  Jan.  13. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne,  and  Sydney. — A  steamer, 
Canadian-Australasian  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Tolken,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Jan.  15. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  January. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — Imperial  Valley,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  Jan.  11. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  Jan.  12;  Dinteldyk,  Jan.  26;  Dams- 
tcrdyk,  Feb.  9;  Lochkatrine,  Feb.  23 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if 
inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  Jan.  22;  America, 
Feb.  16 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas;. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Jose,  Jan.  12;  San  Fran- 
cisco, Jan.  26 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson.  Jan.  16;  Margaret  Johnson,  Feb.  8 — both  John- 
son Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  14. 
To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Hoperange,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  Jan.  10. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silvermaple,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Feb.  4. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Gulf  Pacific 
Mail  Line,  Jan.  15. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hardanger,  Feb.  6;  Rigel,  March  13 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Gracia,  Jan.  7;  Modavia,  Jan.  17 — both  Balfour  Guthrie 
&  Co.  (call  at- Glasgow) ;  Ionic  Star,  Jan.  10;  Fresno  Star,  Jan.  22 — both  American  Mail 
Line  Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow,  Newcastle  and  Rotterdam);  Granville  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo). 
Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  11;  Drechtdyk  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam), 
Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Jan.  12;  Steel  Maker  (calls  at  Avonmouth),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son 
Ltd..  Jan.  16. 

To  P  idled  Kingdom  Ports. — San  Francisco,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  11. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Norway  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  8. 
To  Japanese  Ports. — Tyndareus,  Dodwell  &  Co.,  Jan.  11;   Hive  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  <fc 
Co.,  Jan.  12;  Shunt  en  Maru,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  15. 

To  Ariea,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Goya,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Jan.  7. 
To  /W<7/7.— Mala,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  Jan.  10. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying, 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  Staites,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:   Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Persia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 
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Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Calle  Coca 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Sonth  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — Care  of  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner,  88 
Fox  Street,  Johannesburg.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  Bechuana- 
land,  Somaliland,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 


Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 

Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenatjde,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1935. 
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MALTESE  MARKET  FOR  FOODSTUFFS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  December  17,  1934. — The  importation  of  foodstuffs  into  Malta  is 
relatively  large  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants.  The  population 
numbers  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  and  the  value  of  the  importation  of  food- 
stuffs for  1933  was  approximately  $5,000,000.  Further,  Malta  is  an  important 
British  naval  base  with  a  garrison.  It  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  local  produc- 
tion is  far  from  satisfying  the  food  needs  of  the  population. 

ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Lard. — In  Malta  grease  is  principally  used  for  cooking  purposes,  not  olive 
oil  as  in  Southern  Italy.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  lard,  imports  of  which  for 
the  first  half  of  1934  amounted  to  526  metric  tons.  The  United  States  has  super- 
seded the  Netherlands  as  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Lard  is  imported  in  28- 
pound  wooden  or  metal  pails  and  in  cases  of  56  pounds  with  two  blocks. 

Meats,  Prepared. — Besides  fresh,  frozen,  and  chilled  meats,  chiefly  from 
Australia,  Great  Britain,  and  Argentina,  the  Maltese  Islands  also  import  salted 
and  prepared  meats  in  fairly  large  quantities. 

A  special  pack  of  Canadian  bacon  in  kiln-dried  salt  is  sold  to  the  Navy, 
Army,  and  Air  Force  canteens.    The  cases  and  the  quality  of  the  two  sides 
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packed  in  each  case  in  various  wrappers  are  regarded  as  perfect.  These  goods 
arrive  through  England.  Canada  shipped  indirectly  such  meat  products  for  the 
first  six  months  of  1934  to  the  value  of  £594,  as  well  as  2,412  kilos  of  tinned 
and  potted  meats.  Salted  meat  is  free  of  duty.  Fresh  and  frozen  meats  are 
assessed  at  £2  per  100  kilos,  and  hams  and  bacon  at  12s.  6d.  per  100  kilos. 

CEREALS 

Flour  and  Semolina. — The  local  milling  industry  is  not  as  yet  capable  of 
satisfying  the  needs  of  the  islands  in  flour  and  semolina.  Imports  of  flour  in 
1933  totalled  265,108  cwts.  The  principal  sources  of  supply  were:  Australia 
(100,008  cwts.),  France  (47,045  cwts.),  the  United  States  (42,773  cwts.),  Italy 
(35,485  cwts.),  and  Canada  (17,647  cwts.).  In  the  first  six  months  of  1934, 
7,332  metric  tons  were  imported:  Australia,  2,627  tons;  France,  2,420  tons; 
United  States,  799  tons;  Russia,  601  tons;  and  Canada,  400  tons.  The  deter- 
mining factor  is  price.  Flour  prices  in  November  were:  French,  46  francs  c.i.f. 
per  100  kilos,  Type  A  (00000) ;  Australian,  £6  12s.  6d.  per  ton  c.i.f.;  Canadian, 
25s.  to  26s.  per  200  pounds. 

The  duty  on  flour  is  7s.  7d.  per  100  kilos.  French  flour  (Farine  basse  No. 
2),  although  much  lower  in  quality,  is  far  cheaper  than  Canadian  and  is  obtain- 
ing the  market.  A  blend  of  Canadian  with  the  local  wheat  produces  a  type 
rich  in  gluten,  which  Maltese  wheat  lacks,  but  which  is  so  necessary  for  the 
manufacture  of  pastes  such  as  macaroni. 

Macaroni. — With  an  adequate  wheat  supply  and  a  number  of  factories 
producing  macaroni,  there  is  still  a  relatively  heavy  importation.  This  may  be 
owing  to  the  quality  of  the  domestic  product,  which  is  commonly  assigned  to 
the  local  water  supply.  The  import  of  Canadian  durums  would  also  improve 
the  quality  of  the  local  product;  nor  should  locally  grown  macaroni  wheats  be 
used  which  have  been  threshed  primitively  on  the  ground. 

The  duty  on  imported  macaroni  is  12s.  6d.  per  100  kilos.  The  proximity 
of  Italy  makes  it  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Out  of  7,838  cwts.  imported  in 
1933,  7,826  cwts.  are  credited  to  that  country.  There  are  some  twenty-six  maca- 
roni factories  in  the  islands,  but  about  one-quarter  of  the  local  consumption  is 
still  imported.  By  means  of  heavier  imports  of  Canadian  durums  local  produc- 
tion could  keep  pace  with  consumption. 

Wheat. — Only  about  one-fifth  of  the  requirements  of  wheat  are  supplied 
by  local  production.  In  1933,  31,944  tons  were  imported.  The  leading  supply- 
ing countries  were  Canada,  Australia,  the  United  States,  and  Argentina.  The 
duty  on  wheat  is  one  of  the  chief  sources  of  revenue,  and  is  4s.  6d.  per  100  kilos 
(3-67  bushels). 

While  wheat  is  a  staple  food  crop  of  the  farming  community,  its  cultiva- 
tion is  most  unscientific.  In  spite  of  tariff  protection,  the  acreage  of  this  crop 
has  been  decreasing,  and  the  British  agricultural  expert  who  recently  visited  the 
islands  of  Malta  and  Gozo  states  that  "  some  form  of  subsidy  is  necessary  in 
order  to  maintain  the  cultivation  of  wheat."  The  wheat  grown  is  from  poor 
seed;  it  is  dirty  because  it  is  threshed  on  the  ground,  and  it  is  not  suitable  for 
milling  in  the  large  flour  mills  of  Valletta  that  depend  on  imports.  Wheat  here 
is  sown  by  broadcasting.  There  are  two  general  kinds  grown,  a  red  and  a  yellow 
wheat;  the  first  in  red  soil  areas  and  the  other  on  clay  soil.  The  local  wheat 
is  milled  in  the  steam-driven  country  mills.  The  farmer  himself  consumes  it, 
mixed  with  imported  flours. 

France  and  her  Mediterranean  colonies  (Algeria  in  particular)  have  become 
in  recent  months  wheat-exporting  areas — a  condition  that  militates  against 
wheat  and  flour  imports  from  Canada. 

The  productive  capacity  of  the  five  leading  mills  in  Valletta  is  51  sacks  per 
hour. 
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On  account  of  the  price,  inferior  Algerian  wheat  is  being  purchased,  and 
this  is  lowering  the  quality  of  the  local  macaroni.  France  is  indirectly  subsidiz- 
ing the  export  of  this  wheat  by  allowing  a  rebate  of  the  duty  on  all  wheats 
imported  for  all  wheat  exported.  Thus  her  importers  who  are  exporting  inferior 
wheats  can  bring  in  more  cheaply  foreign  wheats  of  higher  quality. 

Imports  of  wheat  into  Malta  in  the  first  six  months  of  1934  totalled  13,820 
metric  tons.  The  following  were  the  chief  sources  of  supply:  Australia,  3,432 
metric  tons;  Argentina,  3,010  tons;  Hungary,  2,069  tons;  Canada,  1,839  tons; 
and  the  United  States,  991  tons.  Roumania,  Egypt,  and  Germany  were  other 
contributing  countries.  The  percentage  credited  to  Empire  countries  during 
the  period  was  38.   The  domestic  crops  of  the  colony  are  diminishing. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Cheese. — The  Maltese  Islands  import  annually  from  12,000  to  13,000  Eng- 
lish cwts.  of  cheese.  Italy's  share  in  the  trade  is  about  60  per  cent  of  the  whole. 
Sicilian  sheep  cheese  is  the  principal  import,  but  Emmenthal  and  Gorgonzola 
are  in  good  demand.  The  high  prices  now  prevailing  for  Italian  cheese,  owing 
to  the  over-valuation  of  the  lira,  may  weaken  its  position  on  this  market. 
Cheese  is  exempt  from  import  duty. 

Of  Empire  cheeses,  the  most  favoured  is  New  Zealand,  which  is  transhipped 
from  London.  The  total  imports  of  cheese  of  all  types  for  the  first  six  months 
of  1934  were  420  metric  tons:  Italy,  168  tons;  New  Zealand,  99  tons;  and 
Greece,  93  tons.  During  a  recent  visit  to  Malta  a  number  of  inquiries  for  Cana- 
dian cheddar  were  received.  Quotations  were  considered  too  high  as  compared 
with  offers  from  other  sources.  What  is  wanted  is  a  cheap-quality  cheddar, 
white  and  coloured,  in  the  usual  packing.  Some  importers  stated  that  coloured 
was  preferred.  There  would  seem  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  exporters 
to  extend  their  sales  in  this  line.  Shipments  should  be  made  direct  by  the 
American  Export  Lines  to  Valletta,  not  via  Italy;  complaints  were  made  of  the 
delay  in  transhipment  at  Italian  ports.  Shipments  from  England  could  be 
received,  but  importers  prefer  the  direct  line.  The  price  for  cheddar  loaves  in 
November  was  61s.  6d. 

Eggs. — It  is  one  of  the  anomalies  of  trade  that  the  Maltese  Islands  should 
be  importing  eggs.  Years  ago  this  was  not  so,  and  steps  are  being  taken  to  make 
the  islands  self-supporting  again,  one  of  these  being  the  gradual  raising  of 
standard  fowl  by  importation.  There  would  thus  be  a  good  opportunity  for 
prize  breeds  and  incubators  when  the  farmers  are  sufficiently  educated.  Imports 
of  eggs  in  1933  totalled  600,000  dozens.  Imported  White  Leghorns  and  Rhode 
Island  Reds  are  reported  to  have  given  good  results  in  Malta,  and  Light  Sussex 
have  also  been  recommended. 

Milk,  Preserved. — The  big  demand  is  for  sweetened  condensed.  In  1933  the 
Netherlands  supplied  56  per  cent  of  the  imports,  Switzerland  about  15  per  cent, 
the  United  Kingdom  8  per  cent,  the  balance  being  distributed  between  Norway, 
Canada,  Denmark  and  Belgium.  The  consumption  of  evaporated  and  sterilized 
milk  and  milk  powder  is  extremely  limited.  The  Maltese  themselves  chiefly 
consume  goats'  milk,  the  herd  being  driven  round  to  the  houses.  There  are  only 
two  small  dairies  supplying  sterilized  or  pasteurized  cows'  milk  to  Valletta.  In 
the  villages  it  is  chiefly  used  with  sheep's  milk  for  making  cream  cheese.  There 
is  really  no  dairy  industry  in  the  islands,  hence  the  large  importation  of 
sweetened  condensed  milk,  which  in  1933  was  practically  one  case  per  every  four 
inhabitants. 

In  the  first  half  of  1934,  imports  of  prepared  milks  were:  condensed,  32,238 
cases;  evaporated,  2,055;  cream,  571;  powder,  699;  and  sterilized,  310  cases. 
Holland  is  credited  with  26,992  cases.  According  to  Maltese  figures,  imports 
from  Canada  were  1,120  cases  of  condensed,  50  cases  of  evaporated,  and  16  of 
powdered  milk.   There  is  a  great  prejudice  against  milk  powder. 
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FISH 

Fish,  Canned. — There  is  a  British  preferential  tariff  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  as  against  a  general  tariff  of  20  per  cent.  Japanese  canned  salmon,  how- 
ever, has  almost  completely  displaced  Canadian.  The  value  of  imports  from 
Japan  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934 — pinks  and  chums — was  £4,671  as  against 
£429  for  Canadian.  In  sockeye  steaks  Canada  still  does,  through  England,  the 
relatively  small  business  in  this  line. 

Canadian  exporters  of  canned  sardines  should  consider  this  market  in  which 
the  products  of  Portugal,  Italy,  and  Norway  strongly  compete.  There  is  a 
British  preference  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Price  is  the  principal  factor; 
olive  oil  is  not  demanded,  the  market  being  content  with  arachides  oil  or 
tomato  sauce  in  the  container. 

Fish,  Dried  and  Salted. — There  is  a  market  for  tomcods  in  Malta;  also  for 
pickled  salmon  in  300-pound  tierces,  with  or  without  heads.  This  salmon  must 
be  red  or  pink.  Even  salmon  heads,  preferably  with  the  gills,  in  300-pound 
tierces  and  200-pound  barrels,  packed  in  brine,  can  find  a  market.  (See  Trade 
Inquiry  section  in  this  issue,  page  58.)  The  price  for  pickled  salmon  tierces  is 
65s.  for  the  No.  1  quality;  60s.  for  the  No.  2  quality;  and  for  salmon  heads  in 
brine,  37s.  6d.  The  St.  John  extra-small  codfish  are  sold  in  112-pound  barrels. 
There  is  no  duty  on  dried  or  salted  fish.  Newfoundland  supplies  chiefly  tinkers, 
cod  and  pickled  salmon,  and  Italy  dried  salted  kippers  and  anchovies;  the 
latter  are  sold  in  kegs  of  50  kilos  and  in  boxes  of  5  and  10  kilos.  Canada  is 
listed  as  having  shipped,  for  the  first  half  of  1934,  dried  and  salted  fish  to  the 
value  of  £978  out  of  a  total  of  £6,037. 

Fish,  Fresh. — About  35  per  cent  of  the  imports  are  fresh.  The  big  market  is 
for  English  herrings.  Canada  ships  a  small  quantity  of  fresh  fish.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1934  this  amounted  to  £101  out  of  a  total  of  £7,687.  The  best 
sales  are  in  the  spring  and  summer  months.  The  local  fishing  industry  is  con- 
ducted on  primitive  lines.  In  order  to  increase  Canadian  sales,  more  use  should 
be  made  of  the  direct  service  of  American  Export  Lines.  To  avoid  delay  in 
arrival,  shipments  should  be  routed  via  Italy.   There  is  no  duty  on  fresh  fish. 

FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Fruits,  Fresh. — Apples  are  the  only  fresh  fruit  importation  into  these  islands 
in  which  Canada  is  interested.  (See  Trade  Inquiry  section  of  this  issue,  page 
58.)  Two  or  three  brands  are  already  on  the  market,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  market  is  fed  by  a  number  of  importers,  all  small  in  their  cover- 
ing capacity.  Australia  sells  small  lots  to  a  number  of  agents  and  buyers,  and 
so  must  the  Dominion.  Direct  shipments  may  be  made  by  the  American  Export 
Lines. 

The  apples  in  demand  are  for  eating,  2  inches  and  2\  inches  in  diameter, 
white  and  red,  all  sweet,  hard  and  sound.  American  Newtowns  were  prevailing 
on  the  market  in  November.  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom  have  the  bulk  of  the 
trade,  but  Canada  has  the  advantage  of  a  complementary  season;  her  com- 
petitor is  the  United  States.  That  country  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934  shipped 
fresh  fruit  to  the  value  of  £508,  principally  apples.  English  residents  in  Malta 
are  large  consumers  of  this  fruit. 

Fruits,  Dried. — This  trade  does  not  particularly  interest  Canada.  Mention, 
however,  should  be  made  of  the  fact  that  dried  apple  rings,  etc.,  are  not  well 
known.  (An  inquiry  for  this  product  is  published  on  page  59  of  this  issue: 
samples  and  c.i.f.  prices  will  be  necessary  to  follow  it  up.)  The  principal  dried 
fruit  trade  is  in  nuts. 
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Fruits,  Preserved. — The  consumption  of  preserved  fruits  among  the  Maltese 
population  is  limited.  Imports  in  1933  of  preserved  fruits  to  the  value  of  only 
£3,609,  of  which  £2,014  came  from  the  United  Kingdom,  shows  the  restricted 
demand.  The  heaviest  consumers  are  the  Britishers  resident  on  the  island,  who 
consume  national  products.  There  is  a  British  preferential  rate  of  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  against  the  general  rate  of  30  per  cent.  (Canada  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1934  made  a  small  trial  shipment  valued  at  $25.)  The  island  is 
rich  in  fresh  fruit,  including  grape  fruit.  Canada  should  consider  in  particular 
cheap-quality  canned  apples  for  this  market. 

Vegetables,  Preserved. — Malta  produces  fresh  vegetables  in  quantity,  but 
British  consumers  of  canned  varieties  often  buy  the  latter  from  habit  and  taste. 
The  total  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934  were  valued  at  £3,197;  those  of 
tomato  sauce  and  extracts  of  tomato  were  valued  at  £3,817.  Italy  is  in  control 
of  the  latter  trade.  The  demand  is  chiefly  for  the  double  concentrate  of  first 
quality  in  containers  of  5  and  2-J  kilos.  The  demand  for  canned  tomatoes  will 
probably  be  reduced  when  the  new  modern  canning  plant  that  is  projected  is- 
installed.  There  are  already  two  small  canneries,  occupied  chiefly  with  tomatoes. 
The  exportation  of  peeled  tomatoes  is  already  being  attempted,  as  the  local 
tomato  is  of  high  quality.  Tomato  puree  is  also  made  in  a  small  way.  Imports 
of  other  types  of  preserved  vegetables  are  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom; 
the  Dominion  is  credited  with  direct  shipments  valued  at  £155  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1934. 

SWEET  FOODSTUFFS 

The  United  Kingdom  holds  the  trade  in  biscuits  with  world-famous  brands r 
and  also  in  jams  and  marmalades.  The  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Java,  and 
Poland  provide  the  sugar.  The  cheap  chocolate  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Bel- 
gium; the  quality  trade  is  English.    Cheap  sweets  find  a  fair  market. 

REGULATION  OF  FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  TRANSACTIONS  IN  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  December  21,  1934. — An  Italian  ministerial  decree  of  December  15, 
1934,  modifies  that  of  May  26,  1934 — a  report  on  which  appeared  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1592  (August  4,  1934) — in  respect  to  the  amount  of 
currency  or  securities  representing  Italian  currency  which  residents  of  Italy  may 
take  out  of  the  country  when  going  abroad. 

Under  the  previous  decree  such  persons  were  allowed  to  carry  5,000  lire  or 
securities  representing  lire  to  an  equivalent  amount.  The  new  decree  limits  this 
sum  to  2,000  lire.   It  is  no  longer  permitted  to  take  securities  out  of  the  country. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  these  modifications  are  intended  further 
to  limit  the  exportation  of  Italian  currency  from  Italy. 

Owing  to  the  recent  fall  in  the  total  Italian  gold  reserve,  the  Government, 
on  December  8,  issued  a  Decree  No.  1242,  which  advises  all  Italian  citizens  and 
firms  to  declare  their  foreign  credits  and  securities.  It  should  be  noted  that 
this  decree  affects  only  Italian  nationals  and  businesses.  Insurance  and  trans- 
portation companies  or  agencies,  however,  are  authorized  to  keep  foreign  ex- 
change accounts.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter  they  are  required  to  send  to  the 
Bank  of  Italy  a  report  on  their  transactions  and  on  the  state  of  their  funds  of 
foreign  exchange.  Very  detailed  regulations  about  exports  are  issued  also.  The 
gist  of  these  is  that  no  export  is  permissible  without  a  previous  report  to  the 
Bank  of  Italy,  and  the  latter's  authorization.    All  credits  arising  from  exports 
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must  be  sold  to  the  National  Institute  for  Foreign  Exchanges.  In  each  province 
a  committee  will  revise  prices  for  goods  sold. 

The  purpose  of  the  decree  is  to  give  the  Treasury  and  the  Bank  of  Italy 
actual  disposal  of  all  credits  abroad,  whether  they  arise  from  present  foreign 
assets  or  from  future  exports.  It  would  seem  that  the  object  of  the  Government 
is  to  establish  an  exchange  equalization  fund  with  its  foreign  assets  of  its 
nationals. 

BELGIAN  AGRICULTURE  IN  RELATION  TO  TRADE 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Agricultural  Production 

(One  hectare  equals  2-47  acres;  one  kilogram  equals  2-20  pounds;  one 
metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  and  one  franc  equals  $0-0278  at  par  and  $0-045 
at  present  rate  of  exchange.) 

The  income  derived  from  agriculture  in  Belgium  is  a  national  asset  of  the 
highest  importance;  in  1932  it  amounted  to  10,910,000,000  Belgian  francs.  Of 
this  sum,  3,840,000,000  francs  was  accounted  for  by  the  annual  harvest  and  the 
yield  of  gardens,  6,820,000,000  francs  by  cattle  breeding  and  animal  produce, 
and  250,000,000  francs  by  orchards. 

Cereals. — The  arable  land  in  Belgium  amounts  to  1,906,602  hectares;  in 
1933,  718,000  hectares  were  devoted  to  cereals.  The  area  sown  to  wheat  com- 
prised 149,000  hectares,  and  the  average  yield  per  hectare  stood  at  2-824  metric 
tons,  the  crop  being  placed  at  roughly  420,000  metric  tons.  Generally  speaking, 
the  wheat  crop  supplies  about  25  per  cent  of  the  Belgian  requirements;  the 
remaining  75  per  cent  is  imported.  Rye,  cultivated  principally  in  the  poorer 
agricultural  districts,  comprised  224,000  hectares,  and  the  crop  reached  566,000 
metric  tons;  it  is  mostly  used  for  feeding  cattle  and  has  to  be  augmented  by 
imports,  annual  imports  being,  as  a  rule,  equal  to  approximately  20  per  cent  of 
the  total  needs.  The  area  planted  to  barley  was  46,000  hectares,  and  the  yield 
was  estimated  at  119,000  metric  tons.  The  yield  does  not  nearly  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  extensive  brewing  industry  nor  of  the  cattle  breeders;  malt 
and  barley  are  imported  to  the  extent  of  over  400,000  metric  tons  annually. 
Oats  were  cultivated  on  an  area  of  299,000  hectares,  the  crop  amounting  to 
831,000  metric  tons;  imports  vary  greatly.  The  demand  for  oats  is  large,  owing 
to  the  importance  of  horse  breeding. 

Briefly,  this  country  is  deficient  in  respect  to  cereals ;  it  offers  a  good  outlet 
for  Canadian  supplies,  and  cereals  represent  by  far  the  largest  item  of  Cana- 
dian exports  to  Belgium. 

Industrial  Crops. — Of  industrial  crops,  Belgium  in  1933  planted  11,000  hec- 
tares of  flax,  52,000  of  sugar-beet,  7,000  of  chicory,  3,000  of  tobacco,  and  1,000 
of  hops.  The  majority  of  these  products  are  grown  by  preference  on  loamy 
soils,  but  also  in  sandy  parts. 

Sugar-beet,  which  forms  the  staple  output  of  the  larger  peasant  proprietors, 
is  grown  wherever  there  is  a  good  heavy  soil,  natural  and  artificial  manures 
being  freely  used.  The  crops  of  flax,  sugar-beet,  chicory,  tobacco,,  and  hops 
respectively  amounted  in  1933  to  23,000,  1,505,000,  232,000,  7,000,  and  1,000 
metric  tons.  The  home  production  was  supplemented  by  125,000  metric  tons 
of  linseed,  20,000  tons  of  tobacco,  and  1,800  tons  of  hops.  Exports  of  chicory 
are  considerable.  The  crop  of  sugar-beet  is  generally  quite  sufficient  for  the 
Belgian  industry;  there  are  thirty-eight  sugar  factories. 

In  the  field  of  iudustrial  crops,  the  only  Canadian  product  which  would 
seem  to  afford  an  opportunity  of  selling  in  Belgium  is  tobacco,  provided  prices 
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are  sensibly  lower  than  those  quoted  on  corresponding  varieties  from  the  United 
States. 

Forage  Crops. — Although  a  comparatively  large  area  is  devoted  to  forage 
crops  and  hay,  it  is  estimated  that  these  and  pastures  make  up  about  one-third 
of  the  total  area  of  agricultural  land.  The  crops  obtained  do  not  satisfy  the 
demand;  substantial  quantities  of  forage  and  feedstuff's  of  various  kinds  are 
annually  imported.  From  time  to  time  Canada  is  a  contributor  to  Belgian 
imports  of  hay. 

Potatoes. — Potatoes,  grown  chiefly  in  the  sandy  districts  but  also  in  the 
Ardennes,  accounted  for  163,000  hectares  in  1933.  The  imports  and  exports 
are,  in  normal  times,  fairly  equal.  Exports  consist  partly  of  new  potatoes  from 
near  Malines.  Annual  imports  are  placed  at  120,000  metric  tons.  Canadian 
potatoes  are  not  imported  into  Belgium;  their  colour  is  stated  to  be  an  objection. 

Vegetables. — Vegetables,  which  form  a  very  important  class  of  products, 
are  grown  for  the  most  part  by  small  holders.  Around  Louvain,  however,  there 
are  larger  vegetable  farms,  up  to  20  hectares  in  area,  the  greater  portion  of 
each  in  some  cases  being  planted  with  only  one  variety.  Annual  exports  and 
imports  of  fresh  vegetables,  which  are  now  about  equal,  amount  to  about  60,000 
metric  tons  in  each  case.  Exports  consist  largely  of  early  vegetables.  In  the 
past,  exports  exceeded  imports  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  after  some  years 
of  prosperity,  market  gardening  has  been  in  the  last  few  years  severely  affected 
by  exchange  restrictions  and  protective  tariffs  abroad.  There  is  a  very  consider- 
able consumption  of  fresh  vegetables  in  Belgium,  but  that  of  canned  vegetables 
is  not  great.  Domestic  canning  of  vegetables  is  not  an  important  industry; 
imports  as  well  as  exports  are  limited. 

Fruit  Growing. — Belgium,  owing  to  its  temperate  climate  and  the  nature 
of  its  soil,  is  adapted  for  fruit  growing,  and  this  branch  of  agriculture  has  con- 
tinued to  develop  in  the  past  fifty  years.  The  area  devoted  to  fruit  farming 
amounts  at  present  to  69,417  hectares.  The  principal  varieties  of  fruit  produced 
are  apples,  pears,  plums,  nectarines,  gooseberries,  black  currants,  raspberries, 
and  strawberries.  The  Herve  district  is  notable  for  its  large  production  of  fine- 
quality  pears  and  apples.  Pears  of  a  high  grade  are  a  specialty  of  the  Tournai 
region.  In  East  Flanders  gooseberry  growing  predominates.  Cherries  are  grown 
extensively  in  several  parts  of  the  province  of  Limburg,  Saint  Trond  being  the 
main  centre  of  the  cherry  trade.  The  Jupille  district  is  known  for  its  production 
of  gooseberries  and  black  currants.  In  the  province  of  Brabant  and  a  portion 
of  Antwerp  raspberries  are  grown  on  a  large  scale.  Strawberry  growing  prevails 
round  Brussels.  Quite  a  substantial  volume  of  the  apples,  pears,  plums,  cherries, 
raspberries,  and  strawberries  produced  in  Belgium  is  exported;  gooseberries  and 
black  currants  are  largely  sold  on  the  domestic  market.  Imports  of  fresh  fruit 
into  this  country  are  higher  than  exports,  apples  being  an  important  item.  As 
there  are  no  local  supplies  of  dried  fruit,  Belgium  is  an  important  outlet  for 
this  commodity.  The  domestic  production  of  canned  fruit  is  unimportant; 
annual  imports  are  estimated  at  5,000  metric  tons.  There  are  approximately 
sixty  jam-making  plants  in  Belgium,  supplying  about  90  per  cent  of  the  demand. 
Annual  imports  of  jam  and  marmalade  amount  to  50  metric  tons.  This  country 
produces,  consumes,  and  exports  large  quantities  of  apple  pulp,  and  imports  of 
apricot  pulp  are  considerable.  Synthetic  fruit  juices  and  syrups  are  manufac- 
tured locally  and  sold  at  low  prices;  only  small  quantities  of  pure  fruit  juice 
and  syrups  are  imported. 

A  special  industry  is  the  growing  of  grapes  under  glass.  This  is  carried  on 
chiefly  round  Brussels,  where  the  villages  are  often  completely  surrounded  by 
glasshouses.  The  grapes  are  produced  all  the  year  round,  but  the  chief  crop  is 
at  the  end  of  the  summer.  Strawberries  and  tomatoes  are  also  grown  under 
glass  on  a  large  scale  in  the  Louvain  and  Malines  districts.  Normally,  hot- 
house growers  dispose  of  90  per  cent  of  their  crops  abroad,  chiefly  in  London, 
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which  is  Europe's  largest  early  fruit  and  vegetable  market.  The  depreciation 
of  the  pound  sterling  has  caused,  however,  an  appreciable  drop  in  prices,  and 
in  the  past  three  years  growers  have  tended  to  fall  back  on  the  home  market, 
where  larger  quantities  of  early  fruit  and  vegetables  are  now  consumed. 

Canada  has  in  the  past  few  years  been  exporting  fresh  apples  in  quite  con- 
siderable quantities  to  Belgium,  as  well  as  some  quantities  of  evaporated  apples. 

Horse  Breeding. — Stock  breeding  holds  a  high  place  in  Belgian  agriculture. 
Its  main  branch  is  the  breeding  of  horses,  especially  the  heavy  Brabant  cart- 
horse; the  number  of  horses  employed  in  agriculture  was  placed  at  233,289  in 
1933,  but  no  recent  figures  are  available  of  the  total  number  of  horses  in  Bel- 
gium. Horse  breeding  is  regulated  by  law  and  encouraged  by  a  national  system 
of  shows  and  prizes,  and  through  the  efforts  of  a  large  association  of  breeders. 
Belgium  is  practically  self-supporting  in  horses,  except  as  concerns  animals  for 
slaughter,  which  are  imported  in  large  numbers,  army  remounts,  and  light  riding 
or  carriage  horses.  On  the  other  hand,  Belgium  exports  large  numbers  of  cart- 
horses. 

Cattle  Breeding. — Cattle  breeding  is  much  less  important  in  Belgium  than 
horse  breeding,  but  it  is  on  the  increase.  Little  interest  is  taken  in  pedigree  and 
the  purity  or  possible  development  of  stock.  This  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact 
that  stock  breeding  in  this  country  is  less  profitable  than  either  horse  breeding 
or  agriculture  properly  so  called.  Instead  therefore  of  exporting  cattle,  as  she 
does  horses,  Belgium  is  compelled  to  import  them,  as  well  as  dairy  produce,  for 
her  own  consumption.  Great  quantities  of  cattle,  butter,  and  cheese  are  pur- 
chased abroad.  Margarine,  on  the  other  hand,  is  largely  made  in  Belgium. 
Cattle  are  usually  imported  for  slaughter;  the  import  of  slaughtered  meat  is 
comparatively  small.    There  were  1,813,000  head  of  cattle  in  Belgium  in  1933. 

Some  quantities  of  cheese  are  imported  into  Belgium  from  Canada. 

Pig  Breeding. — Pig  breeding  is  a  very  flourishing  industry  in  Belgium,  par- 
ticularly in  Flanders;  the  number  of  pigs  totalled  1,353,000  in  1933.  The 
country  not  only  is  self-supporting  in  pigs,  but  also  exports  a  certain  number. 
Imports  of  pork  are  negligible,  but  those  of  bacon,  ham,  and  lard  are  fairly  sub- 
stantial. The  hams  and  sausages  of  the  Ardennes  are  known  throughout  Bel- 
gium. 

Poultry  Farming. — Poultry  farming  is  an  important  and  widespread  indus- 
try, eggs  and  chickens  for  the  table  being  produced  in  very  large  quantities.  In 
addition  to  home  consumption,  there  is  a  considerable  export  of  these  com- 
modities; however,  a  certain  number  of  live  hens,  as  well  as  quantities  of  eggs, 
are  imported. 

MINING  INDUSTRY  OF  GREECE 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cairo,  December  20,  1934. — The  gradual  improvement  in  general  economic 
conditions  in  Greece  which  has  taken  place  since  1933  is  reflected  in  the  notable 
improvement  in  the  Greek  mining  industry.  There  has  been  a  greater  demand 
for  Greek  ores  and  minerals,  chiefly  iron  pyrites,  chrome,  magnesite,  magnesia, 
and  emery,  as  shown  in  the  following  table  of  exports: — 

Jan.-Aug., 
1932  1933  1934 

In  Metric  Tons 


Iron  pyrites   89,850  137,185  109,571 

Chrome   1,102  13,713  15,281 

Nickel   17,650  20,180  12,130 

Magnesite1                                                   1    13,002  14,600  12,313 

Magnesia,  calcined   10,563  13,901  8,932 

Silver-lead     3,022  3,825 

Emery   4,972  7,070  7,080 
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Greece's  best  clients  for  the  above  are  Germany,  the  United  States,  Holland, 
Great  Britain,  and  France. 

Germany's  purchases  are  chiefly  iron  and  iron  pyrites;  the  United  States 
buys  principally  chrome;  Italy,  magnesite;  Holland,  iron,  calcined  magnesia, 
and  emery;  Great  Britain,  silver-lead  ores  and  magnesite;  France,  silver-lead, 
magnesite,  and  emery.  The  most  important  client,  however,  is  Germany. 
Exports  to  that  country  of  Greek  minerals  during  1933  and  the  first  eight  months 
of  1934  were  as  follows: — 

Jan.-Aug., 
1933  1934 
M.  Tons       M.  Tons 

Iron   26,800  11,150 

Magnesite1   3,050  2,507 

Magnesia,  calcined   2,193  1,497 

Emery   131  524 

Iron  pyrites   47,165  26,257 


Greece's  increased  exports  of  emery  are  indicated  below: — 


Jan.-Aug., 

1933 

1934 

M.  Tons 

M.  Tons 

3,235 

  411 

1,240 

799 

525 

  955 

624 

  50 

  603 

437 

Italy  

  436 

582 

  20 

250 

  250 

147 

The  production  and  sales  of  ores  and  minerals  in  Greece  during  1933  were 
as  follows: — 


Production 

Sales 

M.  Tons 

M.  Tons 

  40,022 

  617 

  590 

91,135 
8 

643 

  83,994 

  42,320 

  745 

  203 

  20,064 

  86,767 

  13,145 

  618 

  1,555 

13,522 
804 

20,3i9 
98,263 
12,145 
697 
1,083 

Production  in  1934  was  greater  than  in  1933  owing  to  the  increasing 
demand. 

The  problem  of  the  utilization  of  Greek  lignite  has  been  solved  in  recent 
months  by  the  use  of  hyperthermite.  This  discovery,  of  Greek  origin,  will,  it 
is  hoped,  bring  about  a  more  satisfactory  use  of  Greek  lignite  not  only  in  indus- 
try but  as  a  fuel  for  ships'  boilers. 

Owing  to  the  improved  demand  for  Greek  ores  and  minerals,  several  mining 
companies  have  been  formed  with  entirely  Greek  capital,  one  of  which  will 
develop  the  bauxites  of  the  Parnassos  and  another  the  silver-lead  ores  of  Milos. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  COLOMBIA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(Peso  equivalent  65  cents  United  States  dollar) 

Panama  City,  December  24,  1934. — The  domestic  business  situation  in 
Colombia  has  improved  to  a  marked  degree  during  the  current  year.  During  the 
first  half  of  the  year,  in  fact,  something  in  the  nature  of  a  boom  was  experienced, 
particularly  in  the  building  trade.  This  was  owing  in  part  to  the  depreciation  in 
the  peso  following  the  action  of  the  Government  in  allowing  the  peso  to  find  its 
own  level  in  relation  to  the  dollar. 

The  depreciation  of  the  peso  also  gave  the  coffee  growers  an  increased  return 
for  their  exports  in  terms  of  the  local  currency.  In  addition,  the  price  of  the 
best-grade  Colombian  coffee  was  at  15-7  cents  United  States  per  pound  in  March 
last  as  compared  with  11  -7  cents  in  the  previous  October.  On  the  basis  of  an 
annual  export  figure  of  350,000,000  pounds,  this  increase  in  price  was  a  very 
important  factor. 

Further,  there  has  been  an  increase  in  activity  in  the  local  manufacturing 
industries,  which  enjoy  ample  tariff  protection.  This  is  particularly  evident  in 
the  textile  industry;  many  new  factories  have  been  started  in  the  artificial  silk 
as  well  as  the  cotton  branches.  The  import  trade  in  made-up  apparel  of  all  classes 
has  practically  ceased  since  1931. 

In  agriculture  there  is  no  longer  any  serious  competition  from  imported  food 
products.  Production  of  wheat  does  not  appear  to  have  increased  appreciably 
during  the  past  three  years  despite  the  curtailment  of  imports,  but  the  wheat 
farmers  who  are  obtaining  currently  around  3-50  pesos  per  bushel,  or  just  under 
the  cost  of  imported  wheat  plus  a  duty  of  2-16  pesos  per  bushel,  are  doing  well 
and  are  now  in  a  position  to  purchase  modern  farm  implements.  However,  the 
actual  consumption  of  wheat  flour  has  decreased  due  to  high  prices. 

GOLD  PRODUCTION 

There  has  been  much  activity  in  gold  mining  during  the  past  year.  Produc- 
tion during  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  is  given  at  294,000  fine  ounces,  an  increase 
from  250,981  ounces  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933  and  211,066  for  1932. 
The  value  of  the  1934  production  of  gold  will  exceed  12,000,000  pesos.  To  the 
end  of  October  gold  to  the  value  of  9,036,000  pesos  was  exported  from  Colombia. 
Foreign  capital  for  the  exploration  of  new  gold  mines  continues  to  come  to 
Colombia,  particularly  from  Canada. 

EXCHANGE  SITUATION  AND  CURRENCY 

Foreign  exchange  transactions  remain  under  Government  control,  but  the 
exchange  rate  of  the  peso  is  now  set  in  the  open  market.  The  last  official  rate 
fixed  by  the  Government  last  year  was  1-26  pesos  to  the  United  States  dollar. 
The  peso  subsequently  dropped  in  the  open  market  to  1-80,  but  has  recovered 
during  the  past  six  months  to  1-50  and  has  recently  been  fairly  stable  around 
in  1930.  The  recovery  shown  for  this  year  is  due  largely  to  a  reduction  in  pur- 
automatically,  and  no  undue  difficulty  should  be  experienced  by  exporters  in 
obtaining  remittances  from  reliable  firms  in  Colombia. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

The  external  debt  of  Colombia  now  stands  at  66,000,000  pesos.  There  has 
been  no  change  of  importance  in  recent  years.  However,  the  internal  net  debt, 
which  stood  at  15,000,000  pesos  in  1929,  has  increased  to  approximately  70,000,000 
pesos.  The  revenues  of  the  National  Government  in  1933  amounted  to  43,000,000 
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pesos,  showing  a  deficit  of  17,000,000  pesos.  The  proposed  budget  for  1935  calls 
for  an  expenditure  of  64,000,000  pesos.  It  is  not  expected  that  revenues  will  cover 
-  this  increase.  The  1935  budget  allows  14,000,000  pesos  for  account  of  the  internal 
debt  service  and  9,000,000  for  public  works.  It  is  not  expected  that  the  expen- 
ditures on  public  works  will  mean  any  substantial  purchase  of  materials  or  equip- 
ment from  abroad. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

In  view  of  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  peso,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate 
with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the  actual  increase  this  year  in  either  exports  or 
imports.  In  volume,  imports  to  the  end  of  October,  1934,  show  an  increase  of  23 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  In  value,  however, 
the  increase  shown  at  a  total  for  the  ten  months  of  1934  of  61,000,000  pesos  is  80 
per  cent  over  1933. 

Coffee  shipments,  which  account  for  the  bulk  of  the  exports,  amounted  to 
2,639,205  sacks  of  60  kilos  to  the  end  of  October,  1934,  valued  at  67,000,000  pesos. 
The  value  of  coffee  exports  was  38,000,000  pesos  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
1933  and  the  quantity  2,791,464  sacks.  The  difference  in  the  peso  value  of  the 
coffee  exports  is,  of  course,  accounted  for  largely  by  the  depreciation  in  the  peso. 

For  the  first  ten  months  of  1934,  the  United  States  supplied  44  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  into  Colombia  as  compared  with  36  per  cent  in  1933  and  45  per  cent 
in  1930.  The  recovery  shown  for  this  year  is  due  largely  to  a  reduction  in  pur- 
chases by  Colombia  from  Continental  Europe. 

TRADE  PROSPECTS 

The  immediate  outlook  for  business  in  Colombia  appears  to  be  very  good. 
The  current  coffee  crop  is  reported  to  be  above  normal  in  quantity.  While  coffee 
prices  have  dropped  from  the  recent  high  of  15-7  cents  in  March  to  13*8  in 
October,  they  are  still  very  favourable  to  the  growers  and  the  net  return  to 
Colombia  from  coffee  exports  this  year  should  be  well  above  the  average.  Since 
Colombia  depends  largely  upon  coffee,  the  outlook  therefore  appears  to  be  very 
favourable. 

Foodstuffs. — The  consumption  of  imported  food  products  continues  at  a 
comparatively  low  level,  but  wheat  is  still  required  for  consumption  on  the 
coast.  It  appears  likely  that  there  will  be  an  increasing  demand  for  agricultural 
tools,  implements,  and  machinery. 

Paper. — Colombia  imported  in  1932  over  11,000  tons  of  paper  of  all  classes, 
including  5,500  tons  of  newsprint  and  printing  paper  and  2,700  tons  of  wrap- 
ping paper.#  Canada  is  the  principal  supplier  of  the  newsprint  in  rolls.  The 
United  States  supplies  special  paper  products  mainly,  whereas  Europe  furnishes 
the  remainder  of  the  newsprint,  printing  papers,  and  wrapping  paper. 

Wallpaper  is  supplied  by  Canada,  England,  Belgium,  and  France. 

Building  Products. — Lumber  is  not  being  imported  at  present,  except  occa- 
sional orders  for  piling  required  for  special  work.  WTallboards  are  not  used  to 
any  extent  as  yet.  Galvanized  iron  sheeting  is  a  very  large  item  and  is  supplied 
at  present  for  the  most  part  by  the  United  States. 

Iron,  Steel,  and  Metal  Products. — There  is  a  steady  demand  for  galvanized 
pipes  and  tubing  as  well  as  for  brass  valves  and  pipe  fittings.  Pumps  are  also 
imported.  Copper  wire  and  copper  sheets  are  important  items.  Barbed  wire 
and  ordinary  steel  wire,  particularly  the  former,  are  shipped  in  large  quantities 
both  from  the  United  States  and  Europe. 

Shelf  hardware  is  imported  mostly  from  Germany  and  England.  Tools 
such  as  spades,  shovels,  picks,  hoes,  etc.,  for  agriculture,  public  works,  and 
ordinary  use,  are  important  items  and  also  come  mainly  from  England  and  Ger- 
many. Agricultural  machinery  for  cultivating  and  harvesting  are  of  the  Ameri- 
can type.   The  use  of  modern  machinery  of  this  type  is  increasing;. 
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Railway  Materials. — The  greater  part  of  the  railway  system  in  Colombia 
is  now  owned  and  operated  by  the  National  Government.  The  requirements  in 
materials  and  equipment  are  handled  by  the  central  purchasing  department. 
There  is  one  quite  important  railway,  controlled  in  Colombia,  which  buys  direct. 
One  small  English-owned  railway  still  operates.   Railway  ties  are  not  imported. 

Public  Works. — The  greater  part  of  the  money  available  for  public  works 
is  being  spent  directly  by  the  Government.  Hand  labour  is  used  whenever  pos- 
sible on  road  work,  so  that  the  market  is  for  tools  rather  than  machinery.  There 
do  not  appear  to  be  any  important  contracts  in  view  likely  to  be  of  interest  to 
foreign  firms.   The  water-works  project  for  the  city  of  Bogota  is  progressing. 

Electrical  Materials. — Apart  from  copper  wire,  which  is  used  mainly  by  the 
foreign-controlled  power  and  telephone  companies,  the  market  for  electrical 
materials  and  equipment  is  limited.  Domestic  electrical  appliances  are  little 
used  as  yet.  One  important  American  electrical  firm  has  branches  in  Colombia 
and,  with  the  power  company  which  operates,  is  the  important  factor  in  this 
trade. 

Textiles. — The  domestic  textile  manufacturing  industry  has  shown  remark- 
able expansion  during  the  past  few  years,  particularly  in  cotton  and  artificial 
silk  goods.  The  industry  is  said  to  be  very  efficient,  and  the  new  mills  are  well 
equipped  with  the  most  modern  machinery.  Raw  cotton  and  artificial  silk 
thread  and  dyes  are  imported. 

The  import  trade  in  textiles  is  now  confined  largely  to  piece-goods  of  the 
better  qualities,  with  imports  of  made-up  apparel  being  confined  to  luxury 
goods,  for  which  the  outlet  is  necessarily  limited.  Textiles,  however,  comprise 
by  far  the  largest  single  group  in  the  import  trade  of  Colombia.  This  group 
accounted  for  38-4  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  in  1932. 

Leather. — The  imports  of  leather  into  Colombia  are  now  comparatively 
small  and  confined  to  special  types  not  produced  locally.  Since  Colombia  is  a 
cattle  country,  the  raw  material  for  the  industry  is  available.  Shoes  of  leather 
are  no  longer  imported,  nor  are  rubber-soled  shoes. 

Rubber  Goods. — The  volume  of  sales  in  automobiles  in  Colombia  this  year 
has  been  remarkably  increased,  and  there  is  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  sales 
of  tires  and  tubes.  There  is  one  English  and  one  French  firm  selling  in  Colom- 
bia, but  the  bulk  of  the  trade  goes  to  American  firms. 

The  comparatively  small  demand  for  belting  and  rubber  hose  is  supplied 
by  the  tire  exporters.  The  trade  in  druggists'  rubber  sundries  has  in  the  past 
been  mostly  from  Germany  and  in  the  cheaper  qualities.  The  demand  for  the 
better  grades,  however,  should  increase. 

Drugs  and  Medicines. — The  imports  of  medicinal  products  has  fallen  off 
greatly  during  the  past  few  years.  By  means  of  the  tariff,  the  Government  has 
encouraged  foreign  as  well  as  local  firms  to  put  up  their  products  in  the  country. 
Established  brands  must  now  retail  at  much  enhanced  prices  and  the  demand  is 
correspondingly  low.  It  is  a  question  whether  a  firm  would  be  warranted  in 
expending  the  money  on  advertising  necessary  to  establish  a  new  product  under 
conditions  such  as  exist  at  present. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  COLOMBIA 

Exports  from  Canada  to  Colombia  for  the  six  months  ending  September, 
1934,  valued  at  $423,670,  show  a  substantial  increase  from  $217,057  for  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1933.  The  former  figure,  covering  the  six-month  period 
this  year,  may  be  compared  with  Canadian  exports  of  $421,184  for  the  twelve- 
month period  ending  March,  1934,  indicating  a  very  marked  increase.  Increases 
appear  particularly  in  exports  of  wheat,  newsprint,  wallpaper,  and  copper  wire. 

Imports  into  Canada  from  Colombia  were  valued  at  $3,569,707  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March,  1934.  Crude  petroleum  was  the  principal  item,  but 
purchases  of  coffee  for  the  period  exceeded  6,000,000  pounds. 
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COMMERCIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HONDURAS 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  December  20,  1934. — As  noted  in  a  recent  report  on  the 
"  Foreign  Trade  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras,"  practically  all  import  business 
in  Honduras  depends  on  banana  exports.  As  shipments  of  this  fruit  are  heaviest 
from  April  to  August,  the  intervening  months  are  nearly  always  slow  for  all 
business  in  the  republic.  In  addition,  there  has  been  this  year  another  factor 
which  has  reduced  importations  in  recent  months.  The  inauguration  of  the 
new  tariff  (which  went  into  effect  on  August  1,  1934)  meant  that  a  number  of 
commodities,  on  which  the  duties  had  been  increased,  were  imported  more 
heavily  than  usual  in  the  middle  of  the  year  in  order  to  avoid  the  extra  charges 
entailed  by  duty  increases;  a  certain  amount  of  overstocking  has  naturally 
resulted  and  importations  of  those  lines  are  now  subnormal,  even  for  this  time 
of  the  year.  Business  in  other  lines,  while  not  large,  is  normal  for  the  slack 
season. 

MONEY  AND  EXCHANGE 

Because  of  the  seasonal  lessening  of  banana  exports,  as  well  as  the  decrease 
in  the  total  value  of  bananas  shipped,  cash  is  rather  scarce.  Retail  sales  are 
consequently  slow,  and  the  general  situation  has  not  been  improved  by  the  rainy 
season,  which  has  been  heavy  and  has  prevented  the  people  of  the  country  dis- 
tricts from  getting  into  the  larger  centres  to  make  their  customary  purchases. 
Exchange,  however,  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  for  ordinary  commerce  and  the 
Exchange  Commission  (details  of  which  were  given  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1586:  June  23,  1934)  seems  to  be  functioning  quite  well.  As  far 
as  ordinary  importations  from  abroad  (excluding  Central  America)  are  con- 
cerned, the  commission  is  following  the  precept  given  in  the  act  of  establish- 
ment: "At  all  times  to  provide  every  facility  for  importations  required  by  com- 
merce and  industry."  Exporters  to  Honduras  ordinarily  need  have  no  fear  that 
customers  will  have  difficulty  in  obtaining  exchange  for  legitimate  business  as 
the  only  delay  is  that  of  a  few  days  occasioned  by  the  necessity  of  the  importer 
making  application  for  permission  to  make  his  remittance  abroad.  On  Novem- 
ber 24,  however,  a  new  regulation  was  enacted  which  may  bring  about  some 
difficulties:  after  January  1,  1935,  foreign  exchange  will  not  be  sold  to  business 
firms,  commission  agents,  and  representatives  of  foreign  firms  who  do  not  keep 
proper  accounts.  Representatives  of  the  commission  have  been  scrutinizing  the 
books  of  many  firms  but  have  been  impeded  in  their  work  by  the  fact  that  many 
commission  agents  and  smaller  firms  do  not  keep  any  accounts.  This  point 
should  be  cleared  up  before  any  contract  is  entered  into. 

CREDIT 

There  are  a  few  good  houses  in  Honduras  which  may  safely  be  given  thirty 
to  ninety  days  when  the  business  is  sufficiently  attractive  to  encourage  waiting 
for  payment,  but  generally,  unless  credit  information  is  decidedly  favourable, 
it  is  preferable  to  demand  at  least  sight  draft.  Many  Honduran  firms  are  fre- 
quently willing  to  pay  part  cash  with  order  and  the  balance  sight  draft  or  per- 
haps in  thirty  days.  Exporters  to  Honduras,  while  exercising  every  care,  should 
be  prepared  and  willing  to  sell  on  the  terms  of  the  importer  whenever  the  latter's 
credit  standing  warrants  the  confidence,  as  sales  are  not  infrequently  lost  by 
refusal  to  grant  time  when  the  importer's  financial  standing  really  justifies 
credit.  At  the  present  time  collections  in  Honduras  are  fairly  good. 

In  summary  it  may  be  said  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  country  is  quiet 
politically  and  that  general  commercial  conditions,  while  slow,  are  moderately 
normal,  that,  barring  the  unexpected,  business  prospects  are  fair.  Under  no  cir- 
cumstances, however,  should  credit  be  granted  for  a  longer  period  than  three; 
months. 
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BRAZILIAN  EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  December  12,  1934. — On  December  3  the  Bank  of  Brazil 
issued  new  regulations,  effective  from  December  10,  covering  the  disposal  of  offi- 
cial exchange  coverage.  The  method  heretofore  followed  of  allocating  exchange 
in  accordance  with  the  type  of  commodity — that  is  to  say,  raw  materials,  prime 
necessities,  luxury  or  non-essentials — was  by  these  regulations  abandoned  in 
favour  of  allocation  in  accordance  with  the  country  of  origin  of  the  imported 
goods. 

The  reason  assigned  is  that  all  official  exchange  in  Brazil  results  solely  from 
the  sale  of  coffee  abroad,  particularly  since  the  decision  of  September  10,  which 
freed  from  export  exchange  control  all  commodities  exported  from  Brazil  with 
the  exception  of  coffee.  The  exporters  of  coffee  are  still  required  to  sell  to  the 
Bank  of  Brazil  at  the  official  rate  their  export  bills  to  the  value  of  155  francs 
French  per  bag  of  coffee  exported.  Since  this  foreign  exchange  is  derived  only 
from  coffee,  those  countries  which  create  that  exchange  by  the  purchase  of 
Brazilian  coffee  shall  be  the  first  to  benefit  thereby. 

Eleven  countries  take  85  per  cent  of  Brazilian  coffee  exports;  and  to  these 
countries  definite  percentages  of  the  official  exchange  available  for  the  payment 
of  imported  goods  have  been  allotted  as  follows:  United  States,  46;  France,  13; 
Holland,  5;  Italy,  5;  Sweden,  4;  Switzerland,  3;  Belgium,  3;  Argentina,  2; 
Denmark,  1-5;  Finland,  1-5;  and  Portugal,  1 — a  total  of  85  per  cent.  The  15 
per  cent  which  remains  is  for  disposal  among  all  other  nations  from  which  Brazil 
purchases  goods,  and  is  being  distributed  in  accordance  with  the  chronological 
order  of  the  maturity  date  of  the  bills  for  the  imports.  It  is  anticipated  that 
after  Government  requirements  for  fiscalization  of  foreign  debt  and  the  alloca- 
tions made  in  the  proportions  mentioned  above  are  deducted  there  will  remain 
approximately  £3,000,000  sterling  for  payment  of  all  other  imports. 

In  1933  Great  Britain,  Newfoundland,  India,  Mexico,  Norway,  and  Japan 
exported  to  Brazil  goods  to  the  value  of  over  £7,000,000;  This  fact  alone  will 
indicate  that  a  shortage  of  official  exchange  may  be  expected  in  the  case  of  the 
countries  to  which  no  allocation  has  been  granted.  Further,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  are  now  outstanding  some  £15,000,000  of  unpaid  accounts,  which  will  have 
to  be  met  in  official  coverage  before  bills  contracted  to-day  can  be  considered. 
As  outstanding  bills  are  also  to  be  reclassified  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions of  December  3,  it  may  be  anticipated  that  some  time  will  elapse  before 
non-preferred  countries  will  receive  official  coverage  for  goods  sold  after  Decem- 
ber 10. 

In  considering  this  question,  it  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  in  the 
case  of  all  imports  the  importer  is  obliged  to  purchase  foreign  exchange  on  the 
free  market  on  the  due  date  of  the  bill  to  the  extent  of  40  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  bill  for  remission  to  the  seller.  This  alleviates,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
the  difficulty  of  the  situation. 

Canadian  firms  should  exercise  great  caution  before  accepting  new  business 
in  Brazil.  There  appear  to  be  only  two  plans  possible  whereby  Canadian  ex- 
porters can  ship  to  Brazil  and  obtain  their  money  within  a  short  period.  The 
first  and  most  desirable  is  to  ship  only  to  firms  or  individuals  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  make  payment  in  Canadian  or  American  funds  on  delivery  of  the  shipping 
documents  to  a  bank  in  Canada  or  at  the  point  of  shipment.  Such  terms  are 
always  the  most  satisfactory,  but  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  firms  in  a  position 
to  grant  this  facility,  and  the  freeing  of  restrictions  in  the  case  of  the  United 
States  and  certain  European  countries  is  going  to  make  it  even  more  difficult  in 
the  future. 
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The  second  plan  is  that  of  selling  to  the  importer  in  Brazilian  currency,  this 
currency  to  be  used  to  purchase  dollars  on  the  free  market  in  Brazil.  The  two 
difficulties  attendant  on  this  plan  are:  first,  the  hopeless  task  of  foretelling  with 
any  degree  of  certainty  what  the  value  of  the  milreis  will  be  on  the  free  market 
with  the  resultant  uncertainty  of  prices;  secondly,  the  fact  that  the  Canadian 
exporter  who  purchases  Canadian  dollars  entirely  on  the  free  market  creates  a 
price  advantage  in  favour  of  the  exporter  who  secures  official  coverage.  At  the 
present  time  the  free  market  stands  about  15  milreis  to  the  dollar  and  the  official 
11-8  milreis,  which  is  a  difference  of  approximately  25  per  cent,  but  as  only  60 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  a  bill  is  paid  in  official  exchange,  this  difference  decreases 
to  approximately  14  per  cent,  which  represents  the  advantage  which  the  exporter 
who  can  obtain  official  exchange  has  over  the  firm  which  must  deal  entirely  in 
free  exchange. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  GUATEMALA 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  December  28,  1934. — A  recent  visit  to  Guatemala  gave  the 
general  impression  that  economic  and  commercial  conditions  in  that  country  are 
fair;  that  business,  though  restricted,  is  operating  on  a  sound  basis;  while, 
politically,  the  country  is  undisturbed. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 1 

As  is  well  known,  the  prosperity  of  Guatemala  is  dependent  on  the  exportation 
of  coffee  and  bananas;  these  two  products  make  up  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
exports,  and  their  fundamental  importance  to  the  country  may  be  readily  under- 
stood from  the  following  table  of  exportations  during  recent  years;  the  values 
are  given  in  American  dollars  and,  as  one  quintal  is  approximately  equal  to  100 
pounds,  quantities  are  given  as  in  hundredweight: — 

Coffee  Bananas 

Total  Exports        Value           Cwts.  Value  Cwts. 

1931  ..    ..       $15,167,386       $10,981,803       789.041  $2,899,118  2,990,814 

1932  .  .    . .         10,660,735          7,385,528       990.832  2,624,091  2,679,993 

1933  ..    ..          9,327,102          5,742,044       768,150  2,779,113  2,817,401 

It  is  obvious  that,  even  allowing  for  changes  in  commodity  prices,  the  foreign 
purchasing  power  of  Guatemala  in  1933  was  much  less  than  it  was  in  1931,  and 
this  because  of  the  drop  in  the  price  of  coffee,  for  the  tonnage  exported  changed 
but  little;  the  price  per  quintal  dropped  from  about  $14  for  first-class  and  $11 
for  second-class  in  1931  to  $7.50  and  $6  respectively  in  1933.  This  decrease 
affects  exporters  and  the  population  in  general  immediately  and  directly ;  it  affects 
government  finances  indirectly  through  taxation,  and  only  to  a  minor  degree 
through  that  important  source  of  revenue,  the  coffee  export  duty,  which  is  specific 
per  quintal  and  not  ad  valorem.  The  exportation  of  bananas  has  held  firm  and 
may  be  described  as  a  steadying  factor  in  the  exports  of  Guatemala;  due  to  the 
decrease  in  coffee  values,  bananas  occupy  an  increasingly  important  position  in 
the  value  of  total  exports.   Prospects  for  the  banana  trade  are  steady  and  good. 


PRESENT  COFFEE  SITUATION 

Some  years  ago  coffee  was  high  in  price  and  high  in  cost  of  production.  With 
the  lower  prices  of  the  past  few  years  there  came  an  enforced  adjustment  of  the 
costs  of  production  and  they  may  now  be  said  to  have  reached  bedrock;  wages, 
and  consequently  domestic  purchasing  power,  have  been  reduced  considerably 

1  See  "Foreign  Trade  of  Guatemala  in  1933,"  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1612  (December  22,  1934). 
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and  in  general  an  attempt  has  been  successfully  made  to  produce  coffee  on  a 
profitable  basis  under  the  conditions  of  the  past  year.  Given  fair  prices  and  avail- 
able markets,  the  coffee  grower  in  Guatemala  would  be  well  situated  economic- 
ally. 

The  present  outlook  for  the  marketing  of  the  coming  coffee  crop  is  somewhat 
problematical  in  view  of  the  threat  from  Central  Europe  that  coffee  will  be  pur- 
chased only  to  the  value  of  goods  sold  to  Guatemala;  the  German  market  is 
the  one  most  affected.  Based  on  Guatemalan  statistics  for  1933,  the  situation 
may  be  summarized  as  follows: — 

Value  of  coffee  sold  by  Guatemala  to  Central  Europe   $2,913,214 

Value  of  Guatemalan  imports  from  Central  Europe   748,565 

Balance  of  trade  against  Guatemala   $2,164,649 

When  it  is  remembered  that  the  total  value  of  the  coffee  exported  in  1933 
was  $5,742,044,  it  is  obvious  how  vitally  this  policy  may  affect  Guatemala  and 
the  repercussion  it  might  have  on  the  economic  life  of  the  country  if  about  40 
per  cent  of  the  coffee  or  about  25  per  cent  by  value  of  total  exports  should  be 
suddenly  without  a  market. 

It  is  impossible  to  prophesy  just  what  the  final  outcome  may  be.  Germany 
may  modify  its  policy  or  it  may  be  that  some  of  the  countries  which  purchase 
Guatemalan  coffee  from  or  through  Germany  may  buy  direct.  If  this  policy  of 
strictly  dual  direct  trade  reciprocity  is  carried  out  to  the  letter,  Guatemala  must 
either  find  other  markets  or  suffer  a  severe  curtailment  of  exportations.  Some 
responsible  business  men  consider  that  the  effect  will  not  be  serious  but,  for  the 
present,  the  average  coffee  planter  and  dealer  is  distinctly  anxious  about  the  dis- 
position of  the  coming  crop,  which  is  expected  to  be  heavy. 

BANKING  AND  FINANCE 

Since  the  number  of  banks  operating  in  Guatemala  decreased  from  about 
thirteen  to  five  in  1931  and  1932,  the  survivors  have  continued  on  a  sound  basis. 
The  banking  situation  gives  no  cause  for  anxiety. 

Due  to  consolidation  of  their  financial  position  and  to  retrenchment  of  ex- 
penses, most  coffee  planters  were  able  to  pay  interest  on  their  outstanding  debts 
in  1933-34  and  many  were  able  to  reduce  the  principal.  Collections  generally 
were  better  in  that  period  than  they  had  been  for  some  years.  At  the  present 
time  the  banks  are  discouraging  deposits  as  the  prospects  for  good  loans  are 
definitely  limited. 

There  are  no  exchange  restrictions  in  Guatemala  and  the  quetzal  continues 
at  par  and  equal  in  value  to  the  American  dollar.  No  exchange  restrictions  are 
in  prospect  unless  they  should  be  undertaken  by  the  Government  to  assist  coffee 
exportation. 

The  Government  is  solidly  entrenched,  and  there  is  little  likelihood  of  any 
political  difficulties,  at  least  until  the  next  presidential  election  about  three  years 
from  now.  The  budget  is  practically  balanced;  there  have  been  only  small 
deficits.  Interest  up  to  4  per  cent  is  being  paid  on  Government  debts  and  any 
amount  over  that  is  paid  in  script.  In  general,  the  Government's  financial  posi- 
tion is  good  in  spite  of  a  greatly  reduced  income. 

COMMERCE 

Commerce  is  restricted  as  compared  with  its  situation  some  years  ago,  but  is 
freer  than  it  was  a  year  or  so  ago.  Wages  have  been  cut,  the  income  from 
coffee  is  greatly  diminished,  and  business  is  at  a  low  ebb;  nevertheless,  with 
the  prevailing  adjustment  to  conditions,  it  cannot  be  said  that  commerce  is  inac- 
tive.  The  difficult  outlook  for  coffee  has  naturally  induced  some  uncertainty  but 
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most  business  men  continue  optimistic  and  are  purchasing  on  a  moderate  scale. 
The  increase  of  3  per  cent  in  importations  during  1933  may  be  taken  as  an  indica- 
tion of  the  more  cheerful  tone  that  prevails. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  FIRMS 

Except  in  wheat  flour,  Canada  has  not  sold  to  any  extent  in  Guatemala,  prob- 
ably because  of  inability  to  compete  and  because  of  difficulties  of  transportation. 
While  the  entire  extent  of  the  import  market  is  only  five  to  ten  million  dollars, 
and  even  though  a  great  deal  of  this  total  is  taken  up  by  textiles  and  other  articles 
generally  outside  Canada's  field,  nevertheless,  whenever  competitive  prices  for 
the  same  quality  can  be  offered,  Canadian  exporters  should  not  hesitate  to  inves- 
tigate possibilities ;  that  is  if  they  are  prepared  to  ship  and  pack  as  the  importer 
requires,  and  if  they  are  prepared  to  grant  the  necessary  terms  and  not  ask  for 
letters  of  credit  nor  cash  with  order.  It  is  useless  to  expect  results  on  a  large 
scale,  except  in  a  very  few  lines,  from  a  country  with  a  purchasing  population 
approximately  equal  to  that  of  Prince  Edward  Island. 

COMMERCIAL  SITUATION  IN  PERU 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  December  13,  1934. — Economic  conditions  in  Peru  have  continued 
their  improvement  during  the  past  few  months,  many  of  the  indices  during  the 
month  of  September — the  last  month  for  which  statistical  data  are  available — 
having  exceeded  those  of  the  record  year  of  1929.  The  improvement  set  in 
almost  two  years  ago,  and  it  has  been  continuous. 

The  index  of  sales  both  in  the  capital  and  throughout  the  republic  indicates 
a  strong  progression,  bank  deposits  have  increased,  and  international  exchange 
— a  factor  of  great  importance  in  the  economic  life  of  Peru — has  been  main- 
tained with  but  slight  fluctuation. 

During  the  first  nine  months  of  1933,  Peru's  international  commerce 
amounted  to  some  252  million  soles,  while  during  the  same  period  of  the  present 
year  its  value  has  risen  to  more  than  343  million  soles  or  an  increase  of  more 
than  90  million  soles.  Imports  for  this  period  of  1933  were  67  million  soles  as 
compared  with  119  million  soles  for  the  like  period  of  1934,  an  increase  of  78 
per  cent.  Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1933  were 
some  185  million  soles  as  against  224  million  soles  during  the  current  year,  an 
increase  of  21  per  cent. 

Prices  of  basic  export  products,  although  they  have  fluctuated  during  past 
months  in  an  unfavourable  manner,  have  fortunately  not  yet  reached  a  stage  to 
affect  the  situation.  The  price  of  cotton,  which  is  of  great  interest  to  the 
economy  of  the  country  since  it  is  produced  largely  by  the  smaller  farmers,  has 
been  maintained  at  remunerative  levels.  The  production  of  petroleum  has  not- 
ably increased,  as  has  also  the  volume  of  exports.  A  favourable  reaction  in  the 
export  of  minerals  is  also  noted;  the  exploitation  of  gold  has  begun  to  assume  a 
predominant  position. 

The  remainder  of  Peru's  production,  although  exported  to  a  lesser  degree, 
has  also  experienced  a  favourable  reaction,  excepting  sugar,  which  is  passing 
through  a  crucial  period. 
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BOARD  OF  CONTROL  FOR  CEREALS  IN  ARGENTINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  paper  peso  equals  42-45  cents  Canadian  at  par;  one  quintal  equals 
3-617153  quarters;  one  hectolitre  equals  2-751  bushels;  one  metric  ton  equals 
2,205  pounds;   one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds.) 

Buenos  Aires,  December  3,  1934. — According  to  an  official  statement  just 
issued  to  the  press  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  Board  of  Control  for 
Cereals,  created  on  November  28,  1933,  will  continue  its  operations  for  this 
year's  crop  and  the  basic  prices  for  wheat,  linseed,  and  maize  established  a  year 
ago  will  remain  in  force  during  the  1934-35  season. 

Reference  to  a  previous  report  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1560  (December  23,  1933),  in  which  a  description  was  given  of  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  Board  of  Control  for  Cereals,  will  show  that  the  board  was 
then  authorized  to  purchase,  for  export  purposes  only,  all  the  wheat,  linseed, 
and  maize  offered  at  basic  prices  which,  according  to  the  decree,  were  fixed 
until  further  notice  as  follows:  average  quality  wheat,  basis  80  kilograms  per 
hectolitre,  5-75  paper  pesos;  maize,  dry,  4-40  paper  pesos;  linseed  containing 
4  per  cent  foreign  matter,  average  quality,  11-50  paper  pesos.  These  basic 
prices  applied  to  cereals  f.o.b.  cars,  port  of  Buenos  Aires,  per  quintal,  and  from 
these  fixed  Buenos  Aires  prices  deductions  were  established  for  other  ports  in 
Argentina. 

The  purpose  in  setting  up  the  board  was  to  raise  the  prices  received  by  the 
producer  for  wheat,  maize,  and  linseed.  When  the  board  was  created  it  was 
stated  that  it  would  purchase  from  the  producers,  from  dealers  in  the  interior  such 
as  storekeepers  who  buy  from  the  producers,  and  from  commission  agents  who 
sell  exclusively  for  the  account  of  the  producers.  The  grain  purchased  by  the 
board  at  the  above-mentioned  basic  prices  was  to  be  sold  to  exporters  at  cur- 
rent international  values  for  these  cereals.  The  grain  had  to  be  available  at  the 
railway  stations  or  loading  ports  at  the  time  of  sale.  It  was  further  stated  that 
when  quotations  for  wheat,  maize,  and  linseed  rose  above  the  basic  prices,  it  was 
not  the  intention  of  the  board  to  interfere  in  any  way  or  operate  when  the 
market  was  in  such  a  condition,  its  sole  object  being  to  obtain  a  fair  market 
value  for  the  producer. 

Whatever  losses  might  be  incurred  between  the  buying  and  selling  prices 
of  the  cereals  purchased,  as  well  as  the  costs  of  operating  the  Board  of  Control, 
were  to  be  covered  by  profits  derived  from  an  exchange  fund  created  for  this 
purpose.  These  profits  were  to  be  made  by  the  Exchange  Control  Office  in  the 
buying  and  selling  of  exchange  under  the  new  regulations  created  by  a  decree 
issued  on  November  28,  1933.  This  same  decree  also  authorized  the  Exchange 
Control  Office  to  purchase  export  bills  at  a  rate  which  was  fixed  at  20  per  cent 
higher  than  the  rates  ruling  on  November  29,  1933,  thus  automatically  depre- 
ciating the  currency  by  this  amount. 

The  announcement  just  made  that  the  board  will  continue  to  operate  at 
the  above  basic  prices  has  cleared  up  the  doubt  recently  expressed  in  grain 
circles  as  to  the  Government's  attitude  regarding  this  season's  crop. 

Following  the  announcement  that  the  same  basic  prices  would  be  continued 
for  the  coming  season,  a  separate  statement  has  subsequently  been  issued  report- 
ing on  the  operations  of  the  Grain  Board  between  December  4,  1933,  and  Novem- 
ber 26,  1934.  The  statement  shows  that  the  operations  of  the  Grain  Board 
during  the  above-mentioned  period  have  been  carried  on  at  a  total  loss  of  around 
8,815,000  paper  pesos. 

The  loss  sustained  by  the  Grain  Board  in  maintaining  minimum  prices  has, 
however,  been  fully  covered  by  the  profits  made  by  the  Government  in  the  buy- 
ing and  selling  of  foreign  exchange.    (A  more  detailed  description  of  the  new 
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exchange  system  referred  to  above  was  covered  in  a  special  report  appearing  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1560,  along  with  the  report  already  referred 
to  concerning  the  setting  up  of  the  Board  of  Control  for  Cereals.) 

GRAIN   BOARD'S   TRANSACTIONS   IN  EXCHANGE 

According  to  a  press  statement  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance  coincident 
with  the  report  on  the  Grain  Board's  operations,  the  Government's  profits  in 
exchange  transactions  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  new  exchange  system — 
namely,  from  November  29,  1933,  to  September  30,  1934 — amounted  to  91,200,- 
000  paper  pesos.  Out  of  these  profits,  according  to  the  statement  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture,  43,000,000  paper  pesos  is  to  be  held  in  reserve  for  the  use  of  the 
Grain  Board  in  connection  with  operations  for  the  1934-35  cereal  crops.  In 
this  connection  it  is  now  officially  stated  that  the  Government  originally  esti- 
mated its  possible  losses  on  the  past  crop  at  around  50,000,000  pesos,  but  that 
the  rise  in  cereal  prices  consequent  upon  the  United  States  drought  this  year 
had  reduced  the  losses  to  the  relatively  small  amount  of  8,815,000  pesos. 

Of  the  total  losses  sustained  by  the  board,  5,777,596  pesos  represented  nego- 
tiations in  wheat.  The  board  commenced  its  wheat  buying  on  December  4, 
1933,  and  effected  its  last  purchase  of  this  grain  on  November  26,  1934.  During 
this  period  the  board  bought  4,012,129  metric  tons  of  wheat,  or  75  per  cent  of  the 
estimated  exportable  surplus.  The  latter  was  calculated  at  5,371,000  tons  on 
the  basis  of  a  production  of  7,971,000  tons  and  2,600,000  tons  for  home  con- 
sumption and  seed.  Up  to  November  28,  3,776,329  tons  had  been  sold,  leaving 
167,153  tons  in  stock  after  allowing  for  cancelled  operations  of  68,647  tons. 

MONTHLY  PURCHASES,  SALES,  CANCELLATIONS,  AND  STOCKS 

The  following  table  indicates  the  amount  in  metric  tons  of  the  monthly 
purchases,  sales,  cancellations,  and  the  stocks  held  at  the  end  of  each  month  by 
the  board  during  the  first  year  of  operations: — 


Months  Purchase's  Sales    Cancellations1  Stocks 

December   571,450  28,171  3,039  540,240 

January                                ..  1,512,653  477,153  7,437  1,568,303 

February   925,356  295,802  2,505  2,195,352 

March   423,577  475,039  2,927  2,140,963 

April   392,578  159,712  4,252  2,369,577 

May   174,253  1,154,796  5,785  1.383,249 

June   10,112  140,154  19,504  1,233,703 

July   635  355,722  13,604  865,012 

August   145  103,765  7,961  753,431 

September   20  191,647  1,518  560,286 

October   181,117  115  379,054 

November2    1,350  213,251    167,153 


1  The  figures  given  under  the  heading  of  cancellations  represent  sales  made  to  the  board 
which  were  subsequently  cancelled  by  the  seller  when  able  to  dispose  of  his  grain  more  advan- 
tageously elsewhere. 

2  Up  to  November  28. 

The  above  table  illustrates  the  months  in  which  the  board  purchased  most 
heavily,  and  also  when  its  more  important  sales  operations  took  place.  In  this 
connection  it  will  be  noted  that  the  record  total  of  sales  to  exporters  was  nego- 
tiated during  the  month  of  May. 

The  statement  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  does  not  give  the  tonnage 
bought  and  sold  of  linseed  and  maize.  It  is  stated,  however,  that  maize  was 
purchased  by  the  board  during  the  period  under  review  to  the  value  of  5,047,763 
paper  pesos/  and  the  total  sales  effected  reached  4,941,753  pesos,  with  a  conse- 
quent loss  of  106,010  pesos.  Linseed  purchases  reached  198,935  pesos  and  sales 
200,785  pesos,  thus  recording  a  profit  of  1,850  pesos  in  the  board's  activities  in 
this  product. 
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Following  the  announcement  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  that  the  basic 
prices  already  established  would  continue  for  the  new  crop,  a  resolution  was 
adopted  by  the  Grain  Board  to  undertake  no  further  purchases  of  old-crop  grain 
as  it  is  considered  by  now  that  the  stocks  held  by  the  growers  have  been  exhausted. 

At  time  of  writing  quotations  for  wheat,  linseed,  and  maize  are  all  above 
the  established  basic  prices,  and  it  therefore  remains  to  be  seen  to  what  extent 
the  board  will  operate  in  the  grain  market  this  season. 

FIRST  ESTIMATE  OF  ARGENTINE  GRAIN  YIELD  FOR  THE 

1934-35  SEASON 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  December  21,  1934. — According  to  the  first  crop  estimate  just 
issued  by  the  Director  General  of  Statistics  for  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the 
grain  yields  for  the  1934-35  season  are  forecasted  as  follows: — 

Tons 

Wheat   6,860,000 

Linseed   1,830,000 

Oats   1,130,000 

Barley   930,000 

Eye   450,000 

The  official  estimate  for  the  wheat  crop  this  season,  given  at  6,860,000  metric 
tons,  represents  a  reduction  of  12  per  cent  below  the  1933-34  crop,  but  compares 
favourably  with  the  last  five-  and  ten-year  averages  respectively. 

Linseed  is  calculated  to  show  an  increase  of  390,000  tons  or  27  per  cent  over 
last  year,  while  bumper  crops  of  oats,  barley,  and  rye  are  expected. 

For  the  purpose  of  comparison  the  production  during  the  last  ten  years  is 
shown  below  together  with  the  five-yearly  and  ten-yearly  averages: — 

Years 

1024-25  

1925-  26  

1926-  27  

1927-  28  

1928-  29  

Average  (5  years) 

1929-  30  

1930-  31  

1931-  32  

1932-  33  

1933-  34  

Average  (5  years) 

Average   (10  yrs.) 

ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  MUSHROOMS 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  have  been  made  at  current  free  market  rates  of  exchange,  namely  $1  Canadian 
equals  four  paper  pesos;  one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  December  1,  1934. — Argentina  offers  a  good  outlet  for  mush- 
rooms, as  the  following  statistics  of  imports  show: — 

Dried  Mushrooms 

Average 

Country  of  Origin                              1926-30       1931  1932 

Figures  in  Kilograms 

Total                                                                       51,342       38,624  58,914 

Italy                                                                 33,063       32,416  44,002 

Yugoslavia                                                             2,278         3,574  8,200 

Poland                                                                     4              8  3,882 

Germany                                                                  645         2,229  1,314 

Czechoslovakia                                                         392              6  1,134 

Imports  in  1933  totalled  71,612  kilograms.    Sources  of  supply  are  not  available'. 


Metric  Tons 

Wheat 

Linseed 

Oats 

Barley 

Rye 

5,201,979 

1.145,190 

775,922 

151,833 

37,020 

5,202,062 

1,907,989 

1,167,484 

371,316 

120,231 

6,261,624 

2,052.000 

962,000 

400,000 

142,120 

7,683,000 

2,100,000 

759,000 

317,000 

214,700 

9,499,716 

1,990,888 

945,974 

366,087 

228,000 

6,769,676 

1,839,213 

922,076 

321,247 

148,414 

4,424,628 

1,270,179 

991,282 

351,219 

111,794 

6.321.836 

1,990,000 

885.175 

304,807 

104,892 

5,979,200 

2,262,420 

1,059,314 

430,476 

247,500 

6,556,000 

1,575,037 

1,010,000 

700,000 

320,000 

7,787,000 

1,440,000 

833,000 

784,000 

237,000 

6,213,733 

1,707,526 

955,754 

514,100 

204,237 

6,491,705 

1,773,370 

938,915 

417,674 

176,326 
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Tinned  Mushrooms 

Average 

Country  of  Origin  1926-30       1931  1932 

Figures  in  Kilograms 

Total   155,192       74,439  14,996 

France   41,381       11,834  11,265 

Germany   3,004        7,584  1,803 

Italy   101,408       45,851  1,243 

Yugoslavia   1,640        3,651  488 

Imports  in  1933  totalled  16,731  kilograms.    Sources  of  supply  are  not  available. 

Total  imports  for  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  show  a  decline  compared 
with  last  year's  figures,  being,  for  dried  mushrooms  29,628  kilograms,  and  for 
tinned  mushrooms  5,930  kilograms  as  compared  with  33,527  and  13,007  kilo- 
grams respectively  for  the  first  six  months  of  1933. 

Although  there  is  a  limited  local  production  of  dried  mushrooms  from  the 
provinces  of  Cordoba  and  Mendoza,  the  quality  is  poor  and  they  do  not  offer 
serious  competition  to  the  imported  product. 


DRIED  MUSHROOMS 

As  the  statistics  indicate,  Italy  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  dried  mushrooms 
imported  into  Argentina.  Generally,  the  Italian  packs  are  considered  superior 
to  any  others  at  present  on  the  market,  although  the  quality  of  the  Czechoslo- 
vakian  product  is  well  regarded.  All  qualities  of  dried  mushrooms  are  imported, 
but  the  preference  is  for  white,  thinly  sliced  large  mushrooms,  and  it  is  this  type 
that  obtains  the  highest  prices.  Alternatively,  thick  cuts  or  broken  and  per- 
forated slices  are  considered  a  serious  drawback,  and  consequently  such  packs 
sell  at  lower  prices.  No  definite  grades  are  established,  orders  being  placed  on 
samples. 

Dried  mushrooms  are  shipped  in  hermetically  sealed  tins  and  in  closely 
woven  cotton  bags.  In  the  first  case  the  tins  vary  in  size  from  3  kilograms  net 
to  60  kilograms  or  over  each,  in  accordance  with  each  buyer's  requirements,  and 
they  are  packed  in  wooden  cases.  These  tins  are  usually  paper-lined,  but  some- 
times this  is  eliminated,  in  which  case  they  are  varnished  internally.  The  bag 
pack  is  also  shipped  in  various  sizes  from  20  to  50  kilograms.  These  bags  should 
be  as  damp-proof  as  possible,  and  they  must  be  packed  in  strong  dove-tailed 
and  grooved  packing  cases. 

Shipments  of  dried  mushrooms  must  be  accompanied  by  a  vised  sanitary 
certificate  in  addition  to  the  customary  documents  such  as  the  consular  invoice, 
vised  bill  of  lading,  and  packing  list. 

TINNED  MUSHROOMS 

Trade  in  this  item  has  shown  a  steady  decline,  as  a  reference  to  the  statis- 
tics will  show.  Most  of  the  imports  are  of  mushrooms  packed  in  olive  oil  in 
large  and  small  tins.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  in  large  tins  are  for  repacking  in 
glass  jars  or  small  tins  in  Argentina.  There  is  also  some  trade  from  Russia  in 
mushrooms  packed  in  barrels  in  brine  and  vinegar.  These  mushrooms  are  re- 
packed in  olive  oil  for  retail  sales. 

DISTRIBUTION 

The  importation  of  mushrooms  is  effected  by  a  few  firms  who  specialize 
in  this  line  together  with  a  few  other  products ;  there  is  little  if  any  importation 
by  the  large  wholesale  grocers.  These  importers  deal  almost  entirely  direct  with 
the  exporters,  in  some  cases  buying  through  parent  houses  in  Italy  that  specialize 
in  the  export  of  mushrooms.  Some  of  the  exporters  outside  of  Italy  seek  orders 
through  local  representatives,  but  such  business  is  small  in  comparison  with  that 
placed  direct.  The  importers  repack  and  classify  the  mushrooms  in  accordance 
with  the  demands  of  their  clients,  who  are  principally  the  retail  grocers.  Some 
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of  the  importers  operate  canning  plants  and  put  up  their  own  tinned  or  bottled 
mushrooms  under  their  brands. 

DUTIES 

The  duty  on  mushrooms  is  a  combination  of  ad  valorem  and  specific  charges, 
which  for  dried  mushrooms  works  out  at  about  4-47  paper  pesos  per  kilogram 
legal  net  weight  ($1.12  Canadian).  The  duties  for  tinned  mushrooms  come  to 
about  1-63  paper  pesos  per  kilogram  legal  net  weight  (41  cents  Canadian). 

EXCHANGE  AND  CANADIAN  OPPORTUNITIES 

Owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  exchange  permits  for  imports  of  dried 
mushrooms  from  Italy,  the  business  is  practically  all  arranged  by  payment 
through  the  free  exchange  market  on  terms  of  cash  against  documents  in  Buenos 
Aires.  Thus  the  exchange  factor  is  not  unfavourable  to  Canada,  and  several 
importers  have  expressed  an  interest  in  inspecting  samples  of  Canadian  mush- 
rooms, particularly  the  dried  type,  with  a  view  to  comparing  prices.  It  is  sug- 
gested therefore  that  interested  exporters  should  send  samples  and  c.i.f.  prices 
to  the  Trade  Commissioner  of  the  different  grades  and  types  available  for 
export.  Samples  must  be  sent  by  sample  post  in  packages  weighing  less  than 
one  pound;  on  no  account  should  parcel  post  be  used. 


INCREASED  EXPORTS  OF  AUSTRALIAN  ORANGES 

Mr.  B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  writes  under 
date  December  6,  1934,  that  the  exports  of  Australian  oranges  from  January  to 
September  this  year  amounted  to  233,283  cases  or  nearly  55,000  in  advance  of 
last  year's  total  of  178,950  cases.  The  increase  is  chiefly  accounted  for  in  heavier 
shipments  to  Great  Britain,  mostly  through  the  ports  of  London  and  Liverpool. 
An  improvement  took  place  also  in  the  trade  with  Canada,  6,206  cases  compared 
with  4,336  cases  in  the  preceding  period.  In  recent  years  the  most  up-to-date 
plant  for  cleansing,  processing,  grading,  and  packing  oranges  has  been  installed 
in  various  citrus  centres.  From  tree  to  truck  nothing  but  gloved  hands  come  in 
contact  with  the  fruit. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned : — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.    Telegraphic  address:  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "  Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "  Wincom." 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

Under  the  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  18)  Order,  1934,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  nickel,  unwrought,  in  rondels,  but  not  including  alloys  of  nickel,  is 
added  to  the  list  of  goods  which  may  be  imported  into  that  country  duty-free 
regardless  of  origin.  Nickel  in  this  form  was  formerly  subject  to  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  when  the  product  of  countries  outside  the  British  Empire.  The  order 
became  effective  December  17. 

Australian  Tariff  Revision 

With  reference  to  the  article  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1612  (December  22,  1934),  page  940,  respecting  changes  in  the  customs 
tariff  of  Australia,  effective  December  7,  1934,  later  information  by  mail  con- 
firms the  new  rates  of  duty,  as  published  from  telegraphic  advices,  with  the 
following  exceptions:  There  is  no  change  in  the  duties  on  electric  cable  and 
wire,  cotton  covered;  they  remain  at  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  and  45  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  New 
rates  not  previously  published,  affect  "  dry  batteries  and  dry  cells  of  all 
descriptions  whether  imported  separately  or  incorporated  in  any  article  or  appli- 
ance," which  are  now  2d.  per  pound  (or,  if  higher,  25  per  cent  ad  valorem)  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  and  5Jd.  per  pound  (or,  if  higher,  48f  per  cent 
ad  valorem)  under  the  general  tariff.  Formerly  dry  batteries  and  cells  up  to 
and  including  1  pound  in  weight  paid  4d.  each  under  the  British  preferential 
and  6d.  each  under  the  general  tariff;  while  dry  batteries  and  cells  over  1  pound 
in  weight  paid  7d.  per  pound  under  the  British  preferential  and  lOd.  per  pound 
under  the  general  tariff. 

Australian  Deferred  Duties 

A  resolution  of  the  Australian  Parliament  on  December  7,  1934,  deleted 
from  the  customs  tariff  the  provision  for  deferred  duties  on  three  items.  The 
goods  affected,  with  the  present  rates  of  duty,  and  the  deferred  rates  which  were 
never  brought  into  effect  and  are  now  abolished,  are  as  follows:  electric  house- 
hold dish-washing  machines,  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff 
and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff  (deferred  duties  45  per  cent 
and  65  per  cent  respectively) ;  plain  clear  sheet  glass,  2s.  per  100  square  feet 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  4s.  per  100  square  feet  under  the  general 
tariff  (deferred  duties  45  per  cent  and  75  per  cent  ad  valorem  respectively) ; 
plain  writing  and  typewriting  paper,  not  including  duplicating  paper,  in  sheets 
not  less  than  16  by  13  inches,  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff  (deferred  duties 
20  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  respectively). 

Bermuda  Increases  Duty  on  Foreign  Flour 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1562  (January  6,  1934),  page  30,  that  the  Bermuda  House  of  Assembly 
had  reduced  the  general  tariff  on  wheat  flour  from  12J  per  cent  ad  valorem  to 
2\  per  cent  ad  valorem,  information  has  been  received  that  for  the  year  1935 
the  rate  on  non-British  flour  has  been  increased  to  12^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
Flour  of  Canadian  or  other  British  Empire  origin  continues  to  be  duty  free. 

French  Quotas   on  Canadian  Products 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  on  the  basis 
of  the  total  French  import  quotas  published  December  30,  1934,  the  quotas 
allotted  to  Canada  for  the  period  January  1  to  March  31,  1935,  in  accordance 
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with  the  percentages  guaranteed  to  Canada  under  the  supplementary  agreement 
of  October  1,  1934  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1601,  of  October  6, 
1934),  work  out  as  follows  in  metric  quintals  of  220  pounds:  cheese,  300;  frozen 
salmon,  1,125;  barley  for  brewing,  1,000;  apples,  10,340;  sweet  biscuits,  28; 
tomato  ketchup,  56;  lead,  7,300;  insulating  board,  139;  patent  leather,  60;  calf 
leather,  13;  agricultural  machinery,  964;  veneers,  50;  automobiles,  800.  The 
lumber  quotas  have  not  yet  been  published.  The  total  quota  of  condensed  milk 
for  all  countries  for  the  first  quarter  of  1935  has  been  fixed  at  4,900  quintals, 
and  of  buckwheat  for  industrial  purposes,  1,000  quintals.  No  quotas  are  granted 
to  any  country  during  the  period  for  barley,  other  than  for  brewing,  oats  and 
rolled  oats,  rye,  and  buckwheat  other  than  for  industrial  purposes.  Mr.  Barre 
states  that  these  restrictions  are  due  to  a  desire  to  create  a  demand  for  denatured 
domestic  wheat. 

Direct  Shipment  to  France  Necessary  to  Obtain  Preference 

Attention  is  called  by  Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris, 
to  the  fact  that  Canadian  goods  enjoying  reduced  rates  of  duty  in  France  may 
not  be  shipped  via  ports  in  the  United  States  without  losing  the  benefit  of  the 
reduction  if  similar  goods  of  United  States  origin  are  subject  to  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  than  Canada.  Shipments  from  Canada,  consisting  chiefly  of  rubber 
boots,  received  recently  from  New  York  have  been  refused  entry  at  the  reduced 
duties  applicable  to  Canadian  products,  with  resultant  heavy  loss  to  Canadian 
firms.  Other  products  which  might  be  similarly  affected  due  to  a  higher  rate 
of  duty  being  applicable  to  the  United  States  products  than  to  similar  Canadian 
products  include  bacon,  fishery  products,  oats,  rye,  barley,  pulp-wood,  wood 
wool,  undressed  hides  and  skins,  leather  footwear,  furs,  and  insulating  boards. 

Proposed  Increase  of  Ecuadorean  Duties  . 

Mr.  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lima,  cables  that  he  has 
been  officially  informed  that  the  Government  of  Ecuador  is  about  to  decree  a 
general  increase  in  the  specific  customs  duties.  Except  in  a  very  few  cases  the 
increase  will  not  exceed  50  per  cent.  Ad  valorem  duties  will  not  be  changed  nor 
will  drugs,  raw  materials,  or  machinery  be  affected. 

Extension  of  Canadian-Austrian  Trade  Agreement 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1563  (January  13,  1934),  page  62,  the  Trade  Agreement  between  Canada 
and  Austria  has  been  renewed  as  from  January  1,  1935,  for  an  indefinite  period, 
subject  to  three  months  notice  of  termination  which  may  be  given  by  either 
party.  This  means  continuance  of  exchange  of  the  Canadian  intermediate  tariff 
for  most-favoured-nation  treatment  of  Canadian  goods  entering  Austria.  Austria 
has  in  force  a  general  tariff  on  all  items  and,  on  a  limited  number  of  items,  con- 
ventional or  lower  duties  arising  out  of  her  treaties  with  other  countries.  The 
present  agreement  is  a  continuation  of  an  agreement  made  effective  July  10, 
1933,  to  remain  in  force  until  December  31,  1933,  but  on  December  29,  1933, 
extended  until  January  1,  1935. 

Syrian  Invoice  Regulations 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo,  writes  that 
under  a  decree  published  August  3,  every  shipment  of  Canadian  goods  to  Syria 
and  the  Lebanese  Republic  must  be  accompanied  by  an  invoice  which  has  been 
certified  by  a  chamber  of  commerce,  or  an  organization  of  similar  standing,  to 
the  effect  that  the  invoice  is  authentic  and  is  the  only  one  issued  by  the  exporter 
for  the  goods  mentioned  therein,  that  it  states  the  correct  value  of  the  goods 
without  deduction  of  any  allowance  and  that  their  origin  is  exclusively  Canadian. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  7,  1935 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  7,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  December  31,  1934,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Dec.  31 

Week  ending 

Jan.  7 

Bank  Rate 

.1407 

$  1874 

$  .1887 

4i 

*2 

.  1390 

.2336 

2345 

2A 

!0072 

.'0127 

!0126 

7 

.0296 

.0416 

.0418 

.2680 

910^ 

.  it  LvO 

.2189 

91 

^2 

!o252 

f)91  7 

.0217 

4 

.0392 

.0658 

.0660 

2\ 

.2382 

.4006 

.4021 

4" 

4! 8666 

4.9140 

4 '8950 

2 

.0130 

.0094 

.0094 

7 

14020 

!6741 

.'6770 

2* 

.  1749 

2961 

.2973 

41 

.0526 

0853 

.0856 

4" 

.0176 

0997 

0228 

.2680 

.2469 

.2462 

"2 

.0442 

0448 

0448 

5 

*0060 

0101 

.0101 

41 

.1930 

1363 

1369 

02 

*2680 

.2533 

.2527 

21 

.  1930 

.  OiOl 

3243 

2" 

1 .0000 

.9937 

.9959 

1  2 

.4245 

^97Q* 

.  OiOU 

.2521f 
.0820* 

.2500t 
.0822* 

.1196 

.0671f 
.1018* 

.0657f 
.1021* 

.1217 

41 

.0435f 

.0436f 

.9733 

.5950 

.5963 

4 

.4985 

.2767 

.2774 

4-5 

.2800 

.2360* 
.2186f 

.2365* 
.2191f 

6 

.1930 

.2633 

.2639 

1.0342 

.7975 

.7992 

1.0000 

.9947 

.9969 

.4266 

.4287 

.3650 

.3702 

.3693 

~3i 

.4985 

.2860 

.2860 

3.65 

.4020 

.6774 
.3453 

.6804 
.3461 

3* 

.4424 

.4584 

.4606 

.5678 

.5770 

.5776 

1.0138 

1.0257 

1.0218 

4.8666 

4.9240 

4.9050 

1.0138 

1.0257 

1.0218 

.0392 

.0658 

.0659 

.0392 

.  0658 

.0659 

4.8666 

3.9313 

3.9160 

4.9431 

5 . 0530 

5.0336 

4.8666 

3.9629 

3.9475 

4.9201 

4.8888 

Official.    +  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 


No.  1615— Jan.  12, 1935. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  (to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Stratford,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Woodstock,  Out.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  St.  Mary's,  Ont.  New  Westminster,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont.  Hamilton,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont.  Victoria,  B.C. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont.  Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Pink  Salmon  

Dried  Apples,  Fresh  (Boxed)  

Dried  Pears,  Fresh  (Boxed)  

Dried  Peaches,  Canned  (Yellows 

and  White)  

Dried  Prunes  

Canned  Fruit  and  Vegetables.  . 

Flour  

Flour  

Glucose  

Miscellaneous — 

Woollen  Underwear  

Silk,  Cotton  and  Woollen  Hosiery 
Cotton  Gloves  and  Workmen's 

Leather  Gloves  

Leather  Gloves  

Fancy  Goods  

Buttons,  Hooks  and  Eyes  

Newsprint  

Paper  Bags  

Paperboard  (Coated)  

Rubber  Products  

Upper  Leather  

Pasteboard  


63 
64 
65 

66 
67 
68 
69 
70 
71 


72 
73 

74 
75 
76 
77 
78 
79 
80 
81 
82 
83 


Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Bridgetown,  Barbados 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador. . 
Bridgetown,  Barbados 
Lima,  Peru  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador. . 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador . . 

Lima,  Peru  

London,  England  

Glasgow,  Scotland 

Lima,  Peru  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador. . 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador. . 

Lima,  Peru  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador. . 
Guayaquil,  Ecuador. . 
Lima,  Peru   


Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES — Concluded 
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Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Glue  (Carpenters')  

Wire  Staples  

Cobalt  Ore  

Bentonite,  Tripoli  Powder,  Red 
Iron  Oxide,  Yellow  Ochre. . . . 

Electric  Bulbs  

Oats  

Barley  for  Forage  


84 
85 
86 

87 
88 
89 
90 


Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Clichy-sur-Seine,  France 

Melbourne,  Australia  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Bridgetown,  Barbados. . 
Lima,  Peru  


Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 


TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  FOODSTUFFS  FROM  MALTA 


Salmon  (Pickled)  

Salmon  (Pickled)  

Salmon  Heads  

Canned  Salmon  

Dried  Tomcods  

Dried  Tomcods  

Sardines  

Apples  (Fresh)  

Apples  (Dried)  

Canned  Fruits  

Canned  Vegetables  

Sugar  

Cheddar  Cheese  

Cheddar  Cheese  

Lard  

Lard  

Biscuits  

Provisions,  Canned  Meats,  Lunch 
Tongues,  Hams  and  Corned  Beef 
Wheat  (Durum  and  Manitoba) .... 
Poultry  and  Live  Stock  


33 

Purchase. 

34-37 

Agency. 

38 

Valletta  

Agency. 

39 

Valletta  

Purchase. 

40-41 

Valletta  

Agency. 

42 

Valletta  

Purchase. 

43-44 

Valletta  

Purchase. 

45-46 

Purchase. 

47 

Purchase. 

48-49 

Valletta  

Agency. 

50 

Valletta  

Agency. 

51 

Valletta  

Purchase. 

52-53 

Valletta  

Agency. 

54-56 

Purchase. 

57 

Purchase  and  Agency 

58 

Valletta  

Purchase. 

59 

Valletta  

Agency. 

60 

Valletta  

Purchase. 

61 

Valletta  

Purchase. 

62 

Valletta  

Purchase. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Jan.  19;  Montcalm,  Jan.  26;  Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  2; 
Montclare,  Feb.  9;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Lancastria,  Jan.  27; 
Antonia,  Feb.  10;  Andania,  Feb.  24 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Manchester  Hero,  Jan. 
18;  Manchester  Exporter,  Feb.  2 — both  Manchester  Line;  Nova  Scotia,  Jan.  26;  Incemore, 
Feb.  19 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Jan.  18  and  Feb.  15;  Beaverford,  Jan.  25;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  1; 
Beaverbrae,  Feb.  8;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  Jan.  20;  Alaunia, 
Feb.  17;  Ascania,  Feb.  24— all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  18;  Manchester  Division,  Jan.  26;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  Feb.  2;  Manchester  Exporter,  Feb.  2;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  9;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Feb.  16;   Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  23 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  Feb.  11. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Jan.  18;  Montreal  City,  Feb.  1;  New 
York  City,  Feb.  15— all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  21;  Cairnglen,  Feb.  4; 
Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  18— all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Jan.  26;  Dakotian,  Feb.  9;  Airthria, 
Feb.  23 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Nubian,  Jan.  21;  Sulairia,  Feb.  4;  Vardulia,  Feb.  16 — all  Anchor-Donald- 
son Line. 
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To  Antwerp. — Pennland  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Havre),  Red  Star  Line,  Jan.  27  and 
Feb.  25;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  1;  Beaverford,  Feb.  29— both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  Jan.  25;   Beaverhill,  Feb.  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Drottningholm,  Jan.  14;  Gripsholm, 
Feb.  4 — both  Swedish-America  Line  (do  not  call  at  Copenhagen);  Rydoboholm,  Jan.  22; 
Sparreholm,  Feb.  12 — both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;  Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia  but 
not  at  Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Jan.  25;  Frederick  VIII  (does  not  call  at  Gothen- 
burg), Scandinavia-America  Line,  Feb.  4. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld;  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Jan. 
14;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Jan.  17;  Belle  Isle, 
Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  Jan.  21;  Nova  Scotia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Jan.  26; 
Incemore,  Feb.  19 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserral,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  20;  Lady  Drake,  Feb.  3; 
Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  10 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Jan.  24  and  Feb.  7  and  21. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  Jan.  16  ;  Lady  Rod- 
ney (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Jan.  23;  Cavelier,  Jan.  30;  Lady  Somers  (calls  at 
Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Feb.  6 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemore,  Jan.  16;  Ciss,  Jan.  30 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Ber- 
muda), Jan.  26;  Colborne,  Feb.  16 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Chinese  Prince, 
Jan.  16;  Silveryew,  Jan.  30;  Javanese  Prince,  Feb.  13;  Silvercypress,  Feb.  27 — all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Victor,  Jan.  25;  Canadian 
Constructor,  Feb.  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Challenger,  Jan.  31 ;  Cana- 
dian Highlander,  Feb.  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Jan.  18;  Montcalm.  Jan.  25;  Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  1;  Mont- 
clare,  Feb.  8;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London  and  Antwerp. — Beaverburn  (does  not  call  at  Antwerp),  Jan.  17;  Beaverford 
(calls  at  Hamburg  but  not  at  Antwerp),  Jan.  24;  Beaverdale,  Jan.  31;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  7 
— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Evanger  (calls  at  Havre  and  Rotterdam  but  not  at  London),  County 
Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Hero,  Jan.  16;  Manchester  Division,  Jan.  24;  Manchester 
Citizen,  Jan.  31;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  7;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  14;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Feb.  21 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Jan.  24;  Dakotian,  Feb.  7;  Airthria, 
Feb.  21 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Nubian,  Jan.  19;  Sulairia,  Feb.  2;  Vardulia,  Feb.  14 — all  Anchor-Donald- 
son Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  19;  Cairnglen,  Feb.  2;  Cairn- 
ross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  16 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  23  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valfiorita,  Jan.  20;  a  steamer,  Feb.  15 — both  Lloyd- 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service.  , 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques 
and  Beira. — Beachpark  (does  not  call  at  Sierra  Leone,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Jan.  20; 
Cochrane,  Jan.  27 — both  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lad}r  Hawkins,  Jan.  16;  Lady  Drake,  Jan.  30; 
Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  6 — all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Jan.  19  and  Feb.  2. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Telde,  Jan.  17;  Orotava,  Jan.  31;  Argual,  Feb. 
14 — all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras,  Rangoon  and  Cal- 
cutta.— A  steamer,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Jan.  17. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai. — City  of  Bagdad,  Canadian  Far  East  Line,  Feb.  10. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — A  steamer,  Montreal  Shipping  Co.,  January. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Jan.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndareus,  Jan.  27;  Ixion,  Feb.  17 —  : 
both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Feb.  9;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Feb.  23;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), March  9;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  March  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — A  steamer,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  January. 

To  Shanghai. — A  steamer,  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  January. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  January. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Jan.  30;  Aorangi,  Feb.  27 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  Jan.  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Jan. 
12;  Indien,  March  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Tolken,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  Jan.  15. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  January. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  February. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  Jan.  26;  Damsterdyk,  Feb.  9;  Loch- 
katrine,  Feb.  23 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  Jan.  22;  America, 
Feb.  16 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Francisco,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Jan.  26. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  Jan.  16;  Margaret  Johnson,  Feb.  8 — both  John- 
son Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  14. 
To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  February. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and,  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silvermaple,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  Feb.  4. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Jan.  28; 
Point  Lobos,  Feb.  25— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hardanger,  Feb.  6;  Rigel,  March  13 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Steel  Maker  (calls  at  Avonmouth),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd., 
Jan.  16;  Ionic  Star,  Jan.  18;  Fresno  Star,  Jan.  22 — both  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.  (call  at 
Glasgow,  Newcastle  and  Rotterdam);  Pacific  Enterprise  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester), 
Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd.,  Jan.  18;  Modavia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Jan.  24;  Laurits  Swenson  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  27. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — California  Express,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  19. 

To  Japanese  Ports. — Shunten  Maru,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  15. 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Anglo  African,  Jan.  15;   Grangepark,  Jan.  25 — both  Ocean  Shipping 

Co. 

To  Arica,  Antojogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Condor,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Jan.  28. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.   (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspectioi  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 

French- Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces- 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.   (Price  $1.50). 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  oer  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review. of  Business  Statistics.   (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
.  Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJS.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Persia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 8  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  BuildiDg,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office- 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Oalle  Coca 
478,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Alderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters— Care  of  H.M.  Trade  Commissioner,  88 
Fox  Street,  Johannesburg.  (Territory  includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  Bechuana- 
land,  Somaliland,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square*  S.W.I.    Cable  address r  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,- and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

4  United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cnntracom. 


Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 

Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenatjde,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1935. 
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MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  IN  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  franc  equals 
approximately  $0-045  at  current  exchange;  one  hectare  equals  2-47  acres) 

I 

Brussels,  December  15,  1934. — Belgium  is  primarily  an  industrial  country. 
Raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods  represent  in  normal  years  over 
50  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  Belgian  imports;  the  import  of  manufactured 
articles  is  placed  at  approximately  25  per  cent.  Next  in  value,  after  raw 
materials,  semi-manufactured  goods  and  manufactured  articles,  are  imports  of 
agricultural  products.  Although  the  yield  per  acre  is  very  high  in  Belgium,  this 
country  is,  in  a  large  measure,  tributary  to  foreign  markets  for  agricultural 
products  generally.  The  greater  part  of  Canadian  exports  to  Belgium  are 
included  in  this  group. 

wheat 

The  area  devoted  to  wheat  in  1933  was  149,000  hectares.  Very  little  of 
the  remaining  arable  land  available  in  Belgium  is  suitable  for  the  growing  of 
wheat.  Despite  the  Government  compensation  of  20  francs  per  100  kilograms 
of  wheat  grown,  it  is  very  unlikely  that  farmers  would  undertake  to  increase 
wheat-growing  at  the  expense  of  other  more  remunerative  crops.  An  average  crop 
of  wheat  amounts  to  400,000  metric  tons,  while  annual  requirements  are  placed 
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at  1,600,000  metric  tons.  This  year's  crop  is  reported  to  be  average,  the  grain 
being  of  better  quality  than  usual  owing  to  the  high  temperatures  and  dry 
weather  which  prevailed  during  the  ripening  period.  Imports  are  expected  to 
total  about  1,200,000  metric  tons. 

Varieties. — Belgian  wheat  is  of  the  soft  variety.  Imports  are  composed  of 
hard  and  soft  wheat,  the  former  accounting  as  a  rule  for  30  per  cent  of  the  trade 
and  the  latter  for  70  per  cent.  Belgian  millers  consider  wheat  from  the  Argen- 
tine as  belonging  to  the  latter  class.  This  ratio,  however,  may  be  altered  and 
a  higher  percentage  of  hard  wheat  employed  if  prices  make  it  advantageous 
to  use  larger  quantities  of  the  latter  variety,  and  vice  versa.  The  soft  varieties 
originate  mainly  in  Argentina,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.  The  hard  varieties 
come  from  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Russia.  Argentina  is  the  leading 
supplier,  followed  by  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Shipments  from  the 
United  States  are  usually  greater  than  those  from  Canada,  but  for  about  a  year, 
owing  to  high  prices,  no  wheat  of  United  States  origin  has  been  shipped  to  Ant- 
werp. In  1933,  as  well  as  in  the  eight  months  ended  August  31,  1934,  Argentina 
supplied  about  one-third  of  Belgian  imports  as  against  one-quarter  in  1932, 
while  Canada  increased  its  share  of  the  trade  from  218,374  metric  tons  in  1933 
to  236,310  metric  tons  in  the  eight  months  ended  August  31,  1934,  both  countries 
profiting  by  the  lack  of  United  States  supplies.  Russian  wheat  was  imported  to 
the  extent  of  65,079  metric  tons  in  1933,  and  it  is  estimated  that  this  figure  will 
not  be  exceeded  for  1934.  To  secure  a  larger  share  of  the  Belgian  trade,  prices 
of  Canadian  wheat  must  be  more  in  line  with  those  of  Argentinian. 

Stocks. — Stocks  of  wheat  at  present  in  Antwerp  are  reported  to  amount  to 
130,000  metric  tons,  or  about  100,000  metric  tons  in  excess  of  normal.  This 
situation  is  due  to  several  millers  having,  in  July  and  August,  laid  in  supplies 
for  some  months  to  come.  The  market  is  now  quiet,  but  it  is  anticipated  that 
in  the  next  few  months — that  is  to  say,  when  the  Belgian  crop  has  been  disposed 
of — a  market  will  develop  for  wheat  from  Canada  and  Argentina,  as  it  is  esti- 
mated that  no  United  States  wheat  will  be  coming  forward,  while  offers  from 
Russia,  Roumania,  and  Bulgaria  will  be  limited. 

Of  the  Canadian  wheat  imported  into  Belgium,  Manitoba  Nos.  2,  3,  and  4 
are  in  favour  generally,  but  the  prevalence  of  one  or  the  other  of  these  grades 
is  dependent  upon  the  respective  quality  of  the  grades  and  prices.  There  is 
this  year  a  marked  tendency  to  purchase  grade  No.  2.  Amber  durum  is  im- 
ported only  to  a  limited  extent  for  the  manufacture  of  alimentary  pastes,  a  Bel- 
gian industry  which  is  unimportant. 

State  Aid  to  Industry. — In  1932  the  Belgian  Government  took  action  for 
protecting  wheat-growers.  No  taxes  were  imposed  on  wheat  from  abroad,  but 
millers  were  compelled  to  use  domestic  wheat  for  blending  in  a  proportion  of  5 
per  cent,  which  percentage  was  subsequently  raised  to  10  and  later  to  20  per 
cent,  while  the  price  of  Belgian  wheat  was  fixed  at  85  francs  per  100  kilograms — 
that  is  to  say,  20  francs  higher  than  the  world  price.  In  July,  1933,  this  system 
was  discontinued  as  not  being  satisfactory,  and  wheat  from  abroad  became  sub- 
ject to  licence.  The  revenue  derived  from  these  licence  fees  is  used  by  the 
Government  to  pay  the  farmers  a  bounty  of  20  francs  per  100  kilograms  of 
wheat  grown,  the  bounties  being  distributed  on  the  basis  of  areas  cultivated 
and  of  the  average  yield  of  each  district.  The  obligation  on  the  millers  to  employ 
a  certain  percentage  of  domestic  wheat  is  no  longer  in  force;  the  entire  crop 
of  Belgian  wheat  is,  however,  consumed  in  the  country. 

Licences  for  the  importation  of  wheat  into  Belgium  are  granted  to  anyone 
and  for  unlimited  quantities  against  a  fee  of  10  francs  per  100  kilograms,  and 
importers  may  make  their  purchases  in  the  country  of  their  choice.  The  trans- 
mission (sales)  tax  imposed  on  foreign  wheat  for  consumption  in  Belgium 
amounts  to  2-5  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  value,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin. 
No  entry  duty  is  levied,  and  no  certificate  of  origin  is  required. 
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The  transit  trade  at  Antwerp,  mainly  designed  for  Switzerland,  Alsace,  and 
>the  Rhine  Valley,  has  considerably  diminished  owing  to  trade  or  exchange 
restrictions.    Prospects  for  the  present  wheat  campaign  are  not  promising. 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

The  Belgian  milling  industry  is  well  protected.  The  importation  into  Bel- 
gium of  flour  for  bread-making  is  prohibited;  only  small  quantities  for  special 
purposes  are  permitted  entry  under  licence,  and  quotas  are  granted  only  to 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  France.  France's  quota  is  equal  to  20  metric 
tons  per  month,  and  French  flour  may  be  employed  only  for  the  making  of  cer- 
tain biscuits  for  re-export.  The  quota  allowed  to  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
the  two  countries  being  combined  for  the  purpose  of  the  quota,  amounts  to  50 
metric  tons  monthly,  and  flour  from  these  countries  may  be  imported  only  for 
the  making  of  biscottes  (a  variety  of  toasted  bread),  or  for  resale  to  ships' 
stores.  "  Clears  "  and  "  Patents  "  are  the  grades  in  demand.  The  licence  fee 
is  14  francs  per  100  kilograms.  The  duty  is  4.60  francs  per  100  kilograms, 
gross  weight.  The  taxe  forfaitaire — a  sales  tax  covering  all  transactions — 
amounts  to  2-5  per  cent  of  the  duty-paid  value,  irrespective  of  the  country  of 
origin,  in  the  case  of  flour  packed  in  barrels  or  sacks,  and  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
duty-paid  value,  also  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin,  on  flour  put  up  few 
retail  sale.   No  certificate  of  origin  is  required. 

Licences  for  the  importation  of  flour  for  feeding  purposes,  the  local  produc- 
tion of  which  is  protected  by  an  entry  duty  of  4.60  francs  per  100  kilograms, 
gross  weight,  are  granted  freely  to  any  importer  and  for  unlimited  quantities, 
importers  being  at  liberty  to  obtain  their  requirements  wherever  they  wish. 
The  local  production  is  quite  considerable,  and  annual  exports  amount  to  from 
2,500  to  3,000  metric  tons.  Imports,  which  come  principally  from  Germany, 
Italy,  France,  Holland,  and  the  United  States,  are  variable;  they  totalled  6,831 
metric  tons  in  1933  as  compared  with  2,594  metric  tons  in  1932.  No  licence  fee 
is  imposed.  The  taxe  forfaitaire  amounts  to  2-5  per  cent  of  the  duty-paid  value, 
irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin.   No  certificate  of  origin  is  demanded. 

The  transit  trade  in  flour  for  human  consumption  has  now  become  unim- 
portant. Occasionally  some  small  shipments  of  Canadian  flour  for  the  Belgian 
Congo  pass  through  Antwerp. 

OATS 

In  Belgium  oats  are  primarily  for  the  feeding  of  horses;  small  quantities 
are  used  in  bread-making,  for  the  manufacture  of  rolled  oats — a  new  Belgian 
industry — and  for  the  feeding  of  poultry.  Belgian  annual  requirements  are  esti- 
mated at  approximately  875,000  metric  tons.  Imports  amounted  to  32,960  and 
55,433  metric  tons  in  1933  and  1932  respectively.  Imports  originate  principally 
in  Argentina,  Chile,  Poland,  and  Canada.  Polish  oats  are  purchased  on  sample; 
those  from  Argentina  and  Chile  on  the  basis  of  fair  average  quality  at  time  and 
place  of  shipment;  and  those  from  Canada  according  to  grades,  Western  Nos.  1 
and  2  being  preferred.  Quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp  are  desirable.  Terms  of  pay- 
ment are  cash  against  documents.  The  entry  duty  stands  at  24-15  francs  per 
100  kilograms,  gross  weight.  The  sales  tax  amounts  to  5  per  cent  of  the  duty- 
paid  value,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin.  No  import  licence  is  required. 
A  certificate  of  origin,  vised  by  the  Belgian  consular  authorities  in  the  Dominion, 
must  cover  shipments  of  Canadian  oats. 

This  year's  crop  is  above  the  average;  not  only  are  imports  for  consump- 
tion in  Belgium  unlikely  to  be  affected,  but  a  certain  quantity  of  Belgian  oats 
will  be  available  for  export. 

The  transit  trade  at  Antwerp,  destined  mainly  for  Switzerland,  is  as  a  rule 
quite  considerable,  but  in  1934  it  was  almost  negligible.  Argentina  and  Poland 
are  the  only  countries  now  taking  advantage  of  the  limited  outlet  offered  by 
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this  transit  trade  to  Switzerland,  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp  on  Argentine  and 
Polish  oats  respectively  are  3-05  to  3-75  florins  (one  florin  equals  approximately 
62  cents  Canadian  at  current  exchange)  per  100  kilograms. 

RYE 

It  is  estimated  that  Belgian  requirements  of  rye  total  700,000  metric  tons 
annually,  80  per  cent  of  which  is  produced  locally  when  the  crop  is  an  average 
one,  the  remaining  20  per  cent  being  imported.  The  situation  is  somewhat 
altered  this  year  (1934).  The  Belgian  crop  is  reported  to  exceed  600,000  metric 
tons;  it  is  therefore  anticipated  that  purchases  abroad  will  be  substantially 
reduced.  Seven-eighths  of  the  rye  consumed  in  Belgium  is  for  feeding  purposes, 
while  the  remainder  is  employed  in  bread-making.  Imports  come  from  Argen- 
tina, Dantzig,  Russia,  Germany,  Roumania,  Poland,  Holland,  the  United  States, 
and  Canada.  Argentina,  Dantzig,  and  Russia  would  seem  to  be  the  largest  sup- 
pliers; Canada,  however,  furnished  in  1932  26,997  metric  tons — that  is,  a  larger 
quantity  than  either  of  these  three  countries,  but  since  then  no  rye  has  been 
received  from  the  Dominion.  This  is  attributed  to  high  prices.  Should  prices 
be  competitive,  there  is  no  doubt  that  Canadian  rye  could  still  secure  a  fair 
share' of  the  trade.  Practically  no  rye  from  abroad  is  being  offered  at  the  present 
time.   It  is  consequently  difficult  to  obtain  quotations. 

Purchases  of  rye  are  made  on  the  basis  of  fair  average  quality  at  time  and 
place  of  shipment,  and  of  a  natural  weight  of  from  72  to  73  kilograms  per  hecto- 
litre (2-75  bushels).  The  importation  is  regulated  by  quotas,  the  base  year 
for  the  application  of  the  quotas  being  1932;  it  follows  that  Canada  is  favour- 
ably placed  to  take  advantage  of  the  possibilities  offered  by  the  Belgian  market. 
Import  licence  fees  amount  to  10  francs  per  100  kilograms.  No  duty  is  levied 
on  rye.  The  transmission  tax  is  established  at  2-5  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  value, 
irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin.  Shipments  of  Canadian  rye  must  be 
accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin,  vised  by  the  Belgian  consular  authorities. 

Belgian  imports  of  rye  for  re-exportation,  although  quite  considerable  in 
the  past,  appear  to  have  sensibly  declined. 

BARLEY 

The  Belgian  crop  of  barley  is  above  the  average,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  past  yeai  (1934)  will  show  a  decline  in  imports.  Arrivals  from  abroad  are 
at  present  very  small.  A  certificate  of  origin,  vised  by  the  Belgian  consular 
authorities,  is  required  for  the  importation  of  Canadian  barley  into  Belgium. 

A  report  dealing  with  the  barley  trade  in  Belgium  was  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1591  (July  28,  1934). 

MAIZE 

Maizo-growing  is  in  the  experimental  stage  in  Belgium.  This  country  is 
-entirely  tributary  to  foreign  countries  for  its  supplies  of  maize,  95  per  cent  of 
which  is  consumed  by  poultry,  the  remainder  being  used  in  the  starch,  distilling, 
and  oil  industries.  Annual  imports  amount  to  approximately  800,000  metric 
tons,  the  bulk  of  the  trade  being  done  by  Argentina.  The  other  suppliers  are 
Holland,  Roumania,  and  Russia.  Small  quantities  are  re-exported  to  Ger- 
many, Spain,  France,  Holland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Maize  enters  Belgium 
duty  free.  The  sales  tax  amounts  to  5  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  value.  A  certificate 
of  origin,  vised  by  the  Belgian  consular  authorities,  is  required  in  the  case  of 
Canadian  maize. 

The  demand  for  maize  for  seeding  purposes  is  small. 
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BUCKWHEAT 

Since  the  publication  of  the  report  on  this  commodity  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1551  (October  21,  1933),  no  sensible  change  has  taken  place 
in  the  condition  of  the  Belgian  market.  Buckwheat  enters  Belgium  duty  free. 
A  transmission  tax  of  5  per  cent  is  imposed,  whatever  the  origin  of  the  com- 
modity may  be.  Canadian  buckwheat  is  subject  to  the  formality  of  the  certifi- 
cate of  origin,  which  has  to  be  vised  by  the  Belgian  consular  authorities. 

ROLLED  OATS 

Rolled  oats  are  manufactured  in  Belgium  on  a  comparatively  small  scale, 
the  annua]  output  being  estimated  at  400  metric  tons.  The  local  product  is 
put  on  the  market  in  cardboard  boxes  and  cellophane  paper  bags.  Approxi- 
mately 1,500  metric  tons  of  rolled  oats  are  consumed  in  Belgium  annually.  The 
bulk  of  the  import  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  States  millers,  one  well- 
known  brand  being  prominent.  Until  August  1,  1932,  when  a  higher  sales  tax 
was  imposed  on  the  Canadian  product  on  importation  into  this  country — that 
is  to  say,  10  per  cent  of  the  duty-paid  value  as  against  5  per  cent  in  the  case  of 
that  from  the  United  States — Canadian  rolled  oats  obtained  a  fair  proportion* 
of  the  Belgian  trade,  but  at  present  sales  have  become  very  difficult,  if  not 
impossible.  Both  good  and  inferior  quality  rolled  oats  are  in  demand,  but  low 
prices  are  an  important  factor.  The  larger  portion  of  imported  rolled  oats  is 
packed  in  cardboard  boxes;  small  quantities  are  shipped  in  bulk.  Rolled  oats 
in  tins  are  also  purchased  by  Antwerp  importers  for  re-exportation  to  the  Bel- 
gian Congo,  but  this  trade  is  not  important.  The  entry  duty  is  41-40  francs  per 
100  kilograms,  gross  weight,  whether  rolled  oats  are  imported  in  bulk  or  in  pack- 
ages. A  certificate  of  origin,  vised  by  the  Belgian  consular  authorities,  is  neces- 
sary. 

HAY 

The  sales  possibilities  for  foreign  hay  in  Belgium  depend  largely  upon  the 
domestic  crop.  When  this  is  abundant,  imports  are  comparatively  limited,  the 
more  so  since  the  number  of  cart-horses  in  this  country  is  diminishing  from  year 
to  year.  According  to  the  trade,  this  year's  crop  is  of  excellent  quality  but 
very  small.  It  follows  that  this  year  the  Belgian  market  presents  quite  a  good 
outlet. 

The  ordinary  sources  of  supply  are,  in  order  of  importance,  Holland,  Nor- 
way, and  Canada.  When  Netherlands  hay,  which  is  similar  to  the  Belgian 
product,  is  available,  it  is  preferred  to  that  from  any  other  country.  There  is  a 
short  crop  in  Holland,  with  the  result  that  this  year  the  bulk  of  Belgian  pur- 
chases are  being  made  in  Norway.  Hay  from  that  source  is  composed  exclu- 
sively of  clover,  and  although  slightly  higher  in  price,  it  is  preferred.  The 
Canadian  trade  is  not  regular;  in  fact,  very  few  shipments  were  received  at 
Antwerp  in  the  last  few  years  from  the  Dominion.  Some  small  shipments  of 
Canadian  hay  reached  Belgium  early  in  the  present  year,  and,  although  the  time 
would  have  seemed  to  be  opportune  for  shipping  large  quantities  to  this  market, 
the  uncertainty  as  regards  the  possibility  of  procuring  it  freely  has  affected  the 
trade.  With  the  St.  Lawrence  closed  to  navigation,  competition  with  Nor- 
wegian hay  would  appear  to  be  difficult.  Norwegian  hay  was  quoted  on 
November  30  at  from  83  to  85  kronen  (one  krone  equals  approximately  25  cents 
Canadian  at  current  exchange)  per  1,000  kilograms  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

Canadian  hay  as  required  in  Belgium  must  be  No.  1  extra,  mixed,  75  per 
cent  timothy  and  25  per  cent  clover. 

Hay  enters  Belgium  duty  free.  The  transmission  tax  amounts  to  5  per  cent 
of  the  c.i.f.  value,  irrespctive  of  the  country  of  origin.  No  certificate  of  origin 
is  necessary. 
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BELGIAN  MARKET  FOR  DRIED  APPLES 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  December  20,  1934. — -There  is  no  domestic  production  of  dried 
apples  in  Belgium.  Imports  into  Belgium,  composed  exclusively  of  evaporated 
apples,  amounted  to  160-9,  114-5,  and  98-9  metric  tons  in  1932,  1933,  and  the 
eight  months  ended  August  31,  1934,  respectively.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in 
the  hands  of  United  States  shippers.  Extra  prime  New  York  State,  Californian 
choice,  and  Californian  extra  choice  evaporated  apples  are  all  in  demand.  Nova 
Scotia  standard  evaporated  apples,  although  sensibly  cheaper  than  the  United 
States  varieties,  secure  only  a  small  share  of  the  Belgian  trade.  This  would 
seem  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  quality  of  the  Canadian  product  is  inferior 
to  the  quality  of  that  from  the  United  States.  Prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp,  in  United 
Sates  currency,  quoted  on  evaporated  apples  from  Canada  and  the  United  States 
on  November  28  were  as  follows:  Nova  Scotia  standard,  in  cases  of  50  pounds, 
$9  per  50  kilograms,  and  in  cases  of  25  pounds,  $9.25  per  50  kilograms;  extra 
prime  New  York  State,  in  cases  of  50  pounds,  $11.25  per  50  kilograms,  and  in 
cases  of  25  pounds,  $11.50  per  50  kilograms;  Californian  extra  choice,  in  cases 
of  50  pounds,  $11.25  per  50  kilograms,  and  in  cases  of  25  pounds,  $11.80  per  50 
kilograms.   The  market  has  been  very  quiet  recently. 

Evaporated  apples,  white  in  colour  and  sour  in  taste,  are  preferred  in  Bel- 
gium. Rings  only  are  wanted.  The  grades  desired  are  extra  choice,  choice,  and 
standard,  the  former  two  being  in  greater  favour.  The  height  of  the  buying 
season  extends  from  February  to  July.  Terms  are  invariably  cash  against  docu- 
ments, three  days'  sight. 

The  duty  on  evaporated  apples,  peeled,  is  62-10  francs  per  100  kilos,  gross 
weight,  and  on  evaporated  apples,  unpeeled,  20-70  francs  per  100  kilos,  gross 
weight.  The  transmission  tax  amounts  to  2-5  per  cent  of  the  duty-paid  value, 
irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin.  There  is  no  obligation  to  furnish  a  certifi- 
cate of  origin. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET  FOR  GYPSUM 

London,  December  28,  1934. — In  view  of  the  increased  number  of  inquiries 
recently  received  from  owners  of  gypsum  properties  in  Canada,  a  further  analysis 
of  the  market  has  been  made  by  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Their  reports,  or  precis  of  them,  are  appended. 

London 

J.  H.  ENGLISH,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Uses. — Gypsum  is  used  both  in  its  native  state  and  in  a  hydrated  condition — 
as  plaster  and  the  various  plaster  cements — for  a  considerable  number  of  purposes 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  principal  being  in  the  building,  brewing,  and  model- 
ling trades.  In  the  brewing  trade  it  is  used  in  the  form  of  a  brewers'  gypsum 
very  largely  in  the  manufacture  of  beer  and  is  the  principal  ingredient  which 
gives  sparkle  to  certain  brands.  In  the  building  trades  gypsum  is  used  in  the 
natural  crystallized  form  under  the  name  of  white  spar  for  roughcast  purposes, 
and  in  the  burnt  form  as  plaster  of  Paris,  Keene's  cement,  Parian  cement,  Sirapite, 
Victorite,  and  other  patent  plasters.  In  addition,  of  course,  it  is  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  Portland  cement. 

Local  Production  and  Imports. — It  is  not  possible  to  say  definitely  the  quan- 
tity of  gypsum  used  annually  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  has  been  estimated 
variably  as  high  as  1,000,000  tons,  of  which  some  75,000  tons  are  said  to  be  used 
by  plants  situated  on  navigable  waterways. 
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The  gypsum  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  usually  calcined  at  the  mine, 
while  moreover  many  of  the  plants  using  this  product  are  in  close  proximity  to 
the  quarries.  Production  of  all  types  has  been  estimated  at  from  700,000  to 
900,000  tons. 

The  following  table  shows,  comparatively,  the  United  Kingdom  imports  of 
unburnt  and  burnt  gypsum  during  the  years  1933,  1932,  and  1931: — 

Gypsum,  Unburnt,  including  Alabaster 


Italy 


1933 

1932 

1931 

Tons 

55,826 

50,600 

87,115 

£ 

41,706 

37,151 

70,972 

Tons 

33,961 

28,217 

67,592 

£ 

25,601 

20,610 

55,593 
3,976 

Tons 

£ 

3,755 

Tons 

¥,730 

6,419 

8,870 

£ 

5,907 

4,528 

7,016 

Tons 

4,312 

8,044 

1,114 

£ 

3,580 

6,254 

906 

Tons 

2 

49 

£ 

1 

41 

Gypsum,  Burnt,  including  Plaster  of  Paris 


1933 

1932 

1931 

 Tons 

2,781 

3,707 

9,434 

£ 

6,991 

9,017 

21,534 

 Tons 

2,187 

2,091 

5,311 

£ 

5,398 

5,151 

12,966 

355 

1,184 

2,875 

£ 

1,070 

2,817 

5,990 

 Tons 

387 

1,158 

£ 

911 

2,324 

 Tons 

239 

393 

1,209 

£ 

521 

940 

2,495 

 Tons 

39  • 

39 

£ 

2 

109 

83 

Sources. — From  the  above  it  will  be  observed  that  most  of  the  gypsum  used 
in  the  United  Kingdom  is  mined  here,  and  that  only  relatively  small  quantities 
were  imported  in  the  years  shown.  This  is .  understandable  since  many  of  the 
important  consumers  either  control  their  own  quarries  or  are  situated  in  close 
proximity  to  suitable  supplies.  One  important  consideration  in  the  use  of  gypsum 
is  the  high  cost  of  transportation  in  relation  to  the  cost  of  the  commodity.  For 
this  reason  ordinarily  it  does  not  pay  to  transport  it  overland  for  great  distances. 
Water  transport,  on  the  other  hand,  is  feasible  if  the  product  is  moved  in  suffi- 
ciently larse  quantities  to  be  imported  by  mills  situated  on  tidewater. 

In  addition,  of  course,  special  qualities  of  gypsum  will  probably  always  have 
to  be  imported.  For  example,  very  high-grade  gypsum  is  imported  from  Spain 
and  other  continental  countries,  but  the  quantity  is  not  large  in  total.  Much  of 
this  product  is  stated  to  be  practically  equal  to  alabaster,  and  is  used  in  the 
making  of  products  where  a  white  colour  is  important. 

In  the  past  France  has  been  the  largest  foreign  supplier  of  gypsum  to  the 
British  market,  principally  for  the  cement  trade.  Colour  in  this  case  is  appar- 
ently not  an  important  factor  so  long  as  the  quality  of  the  product  is  satisfac- 
tory, since  it  is  stated  to  be  used  largely  as  a  retarding  agent.  The  chemical  com- 
position of  French  gypsum  imported  for  cement  making  analyzes  on  the  average: 
silica,  0  •  49  per  cent ;  alumina  and  iron  oxide,  0  •  07 ;  lime,  32  •  33 ;  magnesia,  0 •  17 ; 
sulphuric  anhydride,  45-80;  carbon  dioxide,  0-46;  combined  water,  20-61  per 
cent — a  total  of  99-93  per  cent. 

Cement  Industry. — The  British  Standards  Specification  for  Portland  cement 
(1931),  to  which  makers  in  the  United  Kingdom  conform,  allows  a  maximum  of 
2-75  per  cent  of  sulphuric  anhydride  (S03),  equivalent  to  5-9  per  cent  of  gypsum. 
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The  actual  quantity  of  gypsum  added  to  cement  is  stated  to  be  from  4  to  5  per 
cent  of  the  clinker,  but  the  quantity  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  raw  materials 
which  form  the  clinker  and  the  properties  desired  in  the  finished  product.  There- 
fore, with  a  production  of  cement  estimated  at  5,000,000  tons  for  the  year  1930, 
the  approximate  demand  for  gypsum  for  this  trade  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
200,000  tons. 

The  latest  census  for  the  cement  industry  covers  the  year  1930,  in  which 
period  it  is  reported  that  the  production  of  cement  for  building  and  engineering 
purposes  totalled  4,952,200  long  tons,  and  cement  for  other  purposes  6,900  tons. 
Other  products  of  the  industry  were:  gypsum,  burnt,  including  plaster  of  Paris, 
39,800  tons;  waste  lime,  108,000  tons;  hydraulic  and  other  lime,  99,000  tons. 

The  use  of  plaster  board  has  been  extending  in  recent  years,  and  although 
it  is  not  possible  to  estimate  the  amount  of  gypsum  consumed  in  this  trade,  it 
is  probably  a  substantial  figure  at  the  present  time.  Indeed,  a  number  of  new 
plaster  board  plants  have  come  into  operation  and  existing  ones  have  been 
enlarged. 

The  extensive  building  program  at  present  in  progress  throughout  the  United 
Kingdom  has  resulted  in  an  increased  and  brisk  demand  for  plaster  and  cement. 
There  is  at  present  a  high  percentage  of  employment  among  plasterers,  and 
manufacturing  plants  have  benefited  accordingly.  At  the  same  time  there  has 
been  a  reoorted  falling  off  of  imports  of  plaster  from  the  Continent.  This,  how- 
ever, doubtless  means  increased  production  in  British  plants  and  has  probably 
been  accompanied  by  an  extension  in  imports  of  foreign  gypsum  into  the 
British  market.  A  corresponding  situation  would  apply  to  the  Portland  cement 
industry,  requiring  as  it  does  a  substantial  quantity  of  gypsum. 

The  difficulty  which  exists  in  some  directions  in  obtaining  adequate  quan- 
tities of  the  appropriate  types  of  gypsum  in  the  United  Kingdom  makes  impor- 
tation a  necessity,  especially  for  those  plants  not  situated  in  close  proximity  to 
the  source  of  supply  of  their  raw  material. 

With  the  active  state  of  the  industry  it  seems  probable  that  more  favour- 
able prospects  have  not  previously  existed  for  the  supply  of  gypsum  to  the 
British  market.  It  is  said  that  the  French  are  following  the  situation  closely 
with  a  view  to  finding  an  outlet  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  larger  quantities  of 
Algerian  and  Moroccan  gypsum.  The  African  rock  is  cheap  but  often  con- 
taminated in  various  ways,  but  it  can  doubtless  be  improved  as  regards  both 
quality  and  purity. 

Prices. — French  gypsum  has  been  reported  to  have  been  sold  on  this 
market  at  about  16s.  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds,  duty  paid  and  delivered  to  des- 
tination. Spanish  gypsum  of  excellent  quality  is  being  supplied  in  cargoes  of 
from  800  to  1,200  tons  at  prices  ranging  from  12s.  6d.  to  17s.  per  ton.  At  these 
figures  it  is  stated  that  British  gypsum  quarries  are  unable  to  compete  on  an 
economic  basis  when  overland  haulage  is  required. 

It  seems  therefore  that  although  severe  competition  exists  and  is  likely  to 
grow,  some  prospect  exists  for  Canadian  gypsum  provided  it  can  meet  this  price 
competition.  To  do  this,  as  has  already  been  said,  overland  shipment  in  Canada 
would  probably  be  an  impossibility.  Cargo  lots  loaded  direct  from  the  quarries 
into  ocean-going  ships  and  discharging  directly  at  the  buyer's  plant  would  be 
almost  essential. 

Gypsum  i«  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  when  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  from  foreign  countries,  but  free  from  Canada. 

North  of  England 

H.  R.  POUSSETTE,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  IN  LIVERPOOL 

It  is  claimed  that  there  is  a  sufficient  supply  of  gypsum  in  the  North  of 
England  to  supply  commercial  needs  at  the  present  time.  The  principal  deposits 
are  located  in  Nottinghamshire,  Derbyshire,  Staffordshire,  Westmorland,  and 
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Cumberland.  The  finest  white  gypsum  is  obtained  from  mines  in  the  first  two 
counties  mentioned. 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  each  mine  is  owned  and  controlled  by  a  plaster 
manufacturer,  the  mineral  being  processed  and  plaster  manufactured  on  the  site. 
For  this  reason  little  or  no  crude  gypsum  is  put  on  the  market.  These  manu- 
facturers, who  operate  as  an  association,  naturally  are  not  inclined  to  divulge 
market  or  price  information  for  the  benefit  of  competing  suppliers.  The  only 
approach  is  through  the  building  material  merchants  and  other  dealers  in  gypsum 
products.  These  people,  however,  only  handle  gypsum  plaster  and  know  very 
little  about  the  cost  or  quality  of  crude  gypsum. 

During  the  past  year  or  two  fair  quantities  of  crude  gypsum  have  been 
imported  from  Canada.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  stated  that  the  supply  of 
domestic  gypsum  is  adequate  to  present  needs,  although  it  is  not  known  how  long 
it  will  remain  so. 

The  approximate  price  mentioned  for  good-quality  crude  gypsum  delivered 
Liverpool  is  25s.  per  ton. 

In  discussing  the  prospects  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  gypsum  with  plasterers' 
and  builders'  suppliers,  they  were  at  one  in  the  opinion  that,  except  possibly  in 
the  case  of  the  plasterboard  industry  where  gypsum  was  required  in  the  crude 
state,  there  was  little  hope  of  Canadian  gypsum  being  imported  to  any  great 
extent,  in  the  near  future  at  any  rate.  Gypsum  for  the  manufacture  of  plaster 
would  not  be  considered,  as  each  manufacturer  has  his  own  mine.  A  reason 
given  for  the  recent  importations  of  Canadian  gypsum  is  that  it  is  mined  on 
the  Canadian  seaboard  and  delivered  to  plants  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  tide- 
water, with  consequent  cheap  unloading  and  storing  facilities. 

Scotland 

G.  B.  JOHNSON,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  IN  GLASGOW 

It  may  be  taken  that  the  consumption  of  gypsum  in  Scotland  alone  is  not 
more  than  15,000  tons  at  the  outside,  although  this  figure  is  not  given  with  any 
assurance.  The  material  is  produced  mainly  in  the  North  of  England.  France 
and  Algeria  are  the  only  important  external  sources  of  supply  of  the  raw 
material,  but  the  import  duty  of  10  per  cent  which  now  applies  to  gypsum  pro- 
duced outside  the  Empire  may  have  since  affected  imports. 

In  the  cement  trade  in  Scotland,  English  gypsum  is  almost  exclusively  used. 
Although  the  Algerian  product  is  excellent  and  resembles  mother-of-pearl,  it 
cannot  be  brought  to  Scotland  economically  except  in  shiploads,  and  no  firm 
here  would  bring  in  such  a  large  quantity  at  one  time.  It  is  stated  that  this 
would  also  apply  to  Canadian  gypsum. 

The  quantity  of  gypsum  used  in  the  cement  industry  in  Scotland  is  very 
small  compared  with  that  used  in  England,  as  there  are  only  four  works  pro- 
ducing plaster  cement.  Three  of  these  are  located  in  Lanarkshire.  The  other 
is  on  the  Clyde  and  belongs  to  a  London  firm.  The  figure  would  be  about  5,000 
tons  a  year. 

In  the  Scottish  paint  trade  it  is  authoritatively  stated  that  not  more  than 
100  tons  of  gypsum  are  used  per  annum.  Probably  a  quarter  of  this  comes  from 
France  and  Germany,  the  balance  from  England.  It  is  also  used  in  the  pottery 
trade  as  moulds  for  the  manufacture  of  sanitary  ware,  such  as  washhand  basins. 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate  the  quantity  used  in  the  Scottish  building  trade, 
but  it  is  reasonably  correct  to  say  that  the  average  is  about  5,000  tons  per 
annum.  This  all  comes  from  the  mines  in  the  North  of  England,  being  con- 
veyed by  road  in  10-ton  lorries  direct  to  the  job.   It  is  all  calcined  at  the  mines. 

The  price  for  English  gypsum  just  now  is  from  25s.  to  26s.  per  ton,  delivered 
to  works  in  Lanarkshire. 
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West  of  England  and  South  Wales 

J.  A.  MACDONALD,  ASSISTANT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER  IN  BRISTOL 

There  is  very  little  demand  for  rock  gypsum  in  the  West  of  England.  This 
is  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  are  no  large  plaster  manufacturers  located  in 
this  territory.  Practically  all  the  plaster  consumed  by  the  building  trades  here 
is  produced  in  the  North  of  England  and  North  Midlands.  The  principal  sup- 
pliers are  located  in  Uttoxeter  and  Burton-on-Trent  (Staffordshire),  Penrith 
(Cumberland),  Gotham  and  Newark-on-Trent  (Nottinghamshire).  The  larger 
plaster  manufacturers  either  control  or  hold  substantial  interests  in  the  gypsum 
mines,  which  are  also  located  in  the  territories  referred  to  above.  They  are 
represented  in  the  West  of  England  by  builders'  merchants,  who  distribute  the 
plaster  to  their  customers  throughout  the  territory. 

Little  or  no  rock  gypsum  is  imported  through  Bristol  or  Avonmouth,  but 
small  quantities  (approximately  200  tons  per  annum)  of  plaster  of  Paris  are 
imported  from  Belgium  and  Holland.  This  plaster  of  Paris  is  practically  all 
imported  by  one  company,  and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery. 

Considerable  quantities  of  rock  gypsum  are  imported  into  South  Wales 
from  the  Baltic.  Recent  quotations  for  this  product  have  been  as  low  as  12s. 
per  ton  c.i.f.,  although  a  short  time  ago  15s.  per  ton  was  realized.  This  gypsum 
is  used  for  the  manufacture  of  cement. 

If  Canadian  shippers  can  meet  this  low  figure,  agency  arrangements  can  be 
established  in  this  territory  through  which  several  thousand  tons  of  rock  gypsum 
can  be  marketed.  Imports  will  have  to  enter  through  South  Wales  ports  and 
not  through  Avonmouth. 

AGRICULTURAL  RETURNS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES  IN  1934 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  December  31,  1934. — Official  returns  have  just  been  issued  by  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  giving  the  acreage  of  principal  crops  and 
estimated  total  production  in  England  and  Wales  in  1934.  The  acreage,  accord- 
ing to  the  census  taken  in  June,  was  greater  in  1934  than  1933  for  wheat,  barley, 
sugar  beet,  hay,  and  mangolds,  while  for  practically  all  other  crops  it  was 
smaller.  Yields  generally  were  greater  than  in  the  previous  year,  except  in  the 
case  of  oats,  hay,  and  certain  root  crops.  During  1934  wheat  production  was 
greater  by  11  per  cent  than  in  1933,  while  peas  showed  an  increase  of  8  per  cent, 
barley  of  15  per  cent,  and  mangolds  of  14  per  cent. 

The  following  is  a  preliminary  statement  showing  the  estimated  total  pro- 
duction, in  tons  of  2,240  pounds,  and  the  acreage  of  the  principal  crops  during 
1934,  with  comparisons  for  1933: — 

Production  in  1,000  Tons  Acreage 


Crop  1934  1933  1934  1933 

Wheat   1,748  1,573  1,759,410  1,660,360 

Barley   727  631  860,594  751,345 

Oats   1,116     •  1,226  1,401,681  1,494,498 

Mixed  corn   77  85  95,733  103,975 

Beans   116  118  134,913  139,135 

Peas   56  52  68,616  72,665 

Seeds  hay   1,553  1,552  1,288,786  1,261,009 

Meadow  hay   4,152  4,135  4,822,651  4,603,764 

Potatoes   3,439  3,478  487,558  518,934 

Turnips  and  Swedes   4,658  5,951  518,785  553,435 

Mangolds   4,733  4,136  245,943  237,318 


The  estimated  yields  per  acre,  in  cwts.  of  112  pounds,  of  these  crops  in  1934, 
as  compared  with  the  ten-year  average,  are  as  follows  (ten-year  averages  shown 
within  parentheses):  wheat,  19-9  (17-5);  barley,  16-9  (16);  oats,  15-9  (15-6); 
beans,  17-2  (16-7);  peas,  16-3  (14-6);  seeds  hay,  24-1  (28-1);  meadow  hay, 
17-2  (20-3). 
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MALTESE  MARKET  FOR  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  December  19,  1934. — There  are  but  few  industries  in  Malta,  outside 
of  small  concerns  such  as  those  making  soap,  shirts  (from  imported  cotton), 
chocolate,  and  ornamental  china.  Consequently,  the  bulk  of  manufactured 
goods  has  to  be  imported.  The  market  is  small;  the  total  area  of  the  Maltese 
Islands  is  only  about  120  square  miles,  with  about  250,000  inhabitants.  This 
market,  however,  has  always  taken  a  certain  quantity  of  Canadian  manufac- 
tured goods.  At  the  present  time,  with  a  British  preferential  tariff  on  a  number 
of  items,  generally  of  about  10  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff,  the  market 
would  seem  to  offer  further  prospects  for  the  extension  of  this  trade. 

TOO  MANY  AGENTS 

One  of  the  difficulties  of  trading  with  Malta,  as  in  most  small  insular  ter- 
ritories, is  the  excessive  number  of  agents.  Goods  have  to  be  shipped  in  small 
lots  to  a  number  of  small  firms,  for  no  one  agent  would  seem  to  cover  the  whole 
market  for  any  one  line;  there  are  a  number  of  commission  agents  and  import- 
ing houses  competing  in  all  products.  It  is  the  common  practice  for  young  men 
on  leaving  college  to  set  themselves  up  as  commission  agents;  their  practice  is 
to  broadcast  applications  to  exporters  of  all  countries  for  samples  of  their  goods. 
On  account  of  the  inexperience  of  the  agent  (who  in  his  turn  frequently  prevails 
upon  an  inexperienced  buyer  to  take  a  particular  article)  products  unsuited  to 
the  market  are  introduced,  which  necessitates  sales  below  cost  in  order  to  effect 
their  disposal — sales  which  always  have  an  injurious  effect  on  the  market 
already  existing  for  similar  but  more  suitable  articles.  Again,  often  these  inex- 
perienced agents  accept  orders  from  unreliable  importers,  who  either  do  not  take 
up  their  goods  on  arrival,  with  the  consequence  of  a  forced  sale,  or  else  they 
shortly  go  into  liquidation  and  the  realization  of  their  assets  depreciates  the 
markets. 

In  view  of  the  above,  Canadian  exporters  should  make  their  connections 
with  Malta  through  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  whose  terri- 
tory includes  Malta.  It  is  not  that  the  general  level  of  business  ethics  is  lower 
there  than  elsewhere,  for  on  the  whole  the  contrary  is  the  case;  exporters  who 
have  sustained  losses  on  business  offered  by  agents  such  as  referred  to  above  are 
inclined  to  attribute  them  to  the  low  morality  of  the  market.  This  is  by  no 
means  fair  to  the  general  run  of  importers.  There  is  therefore  need  of  some 
criterion  by  which  to  gauge  the  prospective  agent  before  making  a  definite  selec- 
tion. Owing  to  the  smallness  of  the  market  in  Malta,  it  is  often  best  to  sell  to  a 
number  of  the  houses  importing  for  their  own  account  than  through  agents. 

ENGLISH  PRACTICE 

This  is  the  practice  of  a  number  of  the  leading  English  suppliers.  In  the 
case  of  cotton  goods  and  toilet  articles,  their  travellers  to  Egypt  or  the  Far 
East  make  calls  on  the  way  out  or  home  and  sell  direct  to  their  customers. 
Merely  to  make  the  voyage  to  Malta  for  this  purpose  would  not  be  worth  while, 
but  as  it  is  only  a  stop  on  their  long  trade  route,  the  expense  is  small  and  the 
results  are  generally  satisfactory. 

Other  English  firms  which  are  also  represented  by  a  travelling  combined 
salesman  for  the  Levant  follow  the  same  procedure — one  that  is  not  new  to 
Canadian  manufacturers.  It  might  be  worth  while  to  consider  adopting  this 
method  for  a  number  of  the  smaller  territories  in  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Levant.  For  example,  one  well-known  English  export  representative  makes  two 
journeys  annually  with  a  regular  itinerary  of  calls  routed  as  follows:  Cyprus, 
Syria,  Palestine,  Egypt,  Malta,  Gibraltar,  and  Morocco.  It  should  be  noted 
that  he  makes  no  calls  that  touch  the  larger  European  countries  bordering  on 
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the  Mediterranean,  such  as  France,  Spain,  and  Italy,  with  their  highly  complex 
tariffs.  Proceeding  from  point  to  point  by  various  British  steamship  lines,  he 
is  able  to  make  personal  calls  on  clients  in  the  cities  of  Tangiers,  Valletta,  Fama- 
gusta,  Jaffa,  and  Cairo,  etc.  He  carries  with  him  a  varied  range  of  samples  of 
non-conflicting  lines,  and  the  exporters  share  his  expenses  while  granting  him 
a  commission  on  his  sales.  He  has  been  making  this  trip,  like  others,  for  years, 
and  is  at  the  present  time  interested  in  taking  up  a  connection  for  a  high-class, 
modern  continental  type  of  bathing  suit. 

QUOTATIONS 

The  Maltese  are  accustomed  to  receiving  their  quotations  in  sterling,  which 
is  the  monetary  unit  of  this  Crown  Colony,  and  the  practice  of  quoting  in  ster- 
ling should  be  followed  bv  Canadian  exporters.  Quotations  should  always  be 
c.i.f. 

ROUTING  SHIPMENTS 

It  is  important  that  shipments  to  Malta  be  as  direct  as  possible.  Goods 
can  be  exported  from  New  York  by  the  American  Export  Lines.  Failing  this 
route,  merchandise  can  be  expedited  via  England.  Owing  to  delay  in  tranship- 
ment from  Italian  ports,  it  is  not  advisable  to  ship  via  Italy;  no  perishable 
goods  should  ever  be  sent  by  that  route. 

[A  number  of  Trade  Inquiries  for  manufactured  products  is  published  on 
page  92  of  this  issue.] 

CATTLE  POPULATION  OF  BENGAL 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  December  11,  1934. — There  are  in  the  Province  of  Bengal  over 
25,000,000  cattle,  the  second  highest  provincial  total  in  India;  but  the  cultivated 
area  per  yoke  is  only  5-6  acres,  the  lowest  in  all  the  provinces.  The  number  of 
cattle  per  100  acres  of  net  area  sown  is  108,  the  largest  in  India,  as  against  42  in 
Bombay,  88  in  the  United  Provinces,  67  for  India  as  a  whole;  in  Egypt  it  is 
only  25.  To  supply  milk,  which  is  indispensable  for  the  health  of  the  population, 
there  are  in  Bengal  over  8,500,000  cows,  yet  the  supply  is  so  poor  that  it  barely 
exceeds  3  ounces  per  head  per  day. 

The  cause  of  this  low  standard  in  Bengal  is  almost  entirely  due  to  continu- 
ous malnutrition  through  generations,  the  number  of  cattle  having  been  allowed 
to  increase  indiscriminately  without  any  provision  having  been  made  for  an 
adequate  food  .supply.  According  to  the  latest  cattle  census  report,  the  land 
available  for  grazing  was  so  overcrowded  that  in  certain  districts  as  many  as 
sixty-nine  animals  struggled  for  existence  on  one  acre  of  grazing  with  the  excep- 
tion of  places  like  Darjeeling  and  Jalpaiguri,  but  the  grazing  land  all  over  the 
province  still  continues  to  be  heavily  overstocked. 

In  addition  to  this  situation,  there  is  a  shortage  of  grazing.  In  a  province 
with  a  density  of  population  as  high  as  646  per  square  mile,  in  some  places  reach- 
ing as  high  as  3,228,  every  possible  bit  of  land  is  taken  up  for  human  food  or 
money  crops.  Out  of  a  total  cropped  area  of  approximately  31,000,000  acres, 
about  1,000,000  only  are  under  fodder  crops,  which  is  in  striking  contrast  with 
conditions  in  Great  Britain,  where  there  are  over  31,000,000  acres  as  permanent 
grass  and  pasture  land  for  8,000,000  cattle  and  in  addition  about  6,000,000  acres 
under  various  fodder  crops.  The  staple  fodder  crop  in  Bengal  is  paddy  straw 
from  about  23  000,000  acres,  and  even  if  the  whole  of  this  straw  was  made  avail- 
able as  cattle  food  the  supply  would  hardly  meet  the  barest  requirements.  The 
present  available  supply  works  out  at  about  4  pounds  per  day,  whereas  the  normal 
consumption  should  be  in  the  vicinity  of  10  pounds. 

It  would  appear  that  the  two  indispensable  factors  for  the  improvement  of 
cattle  are  breeding  and  feeding,  which  in  this  province  have  received  very  little 
attention  -  from  peasants  or  landowners;  it  is  the  Government  alone  which  has 
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made  any  sustained  and  systematic  effort  to  rectify  the  situation.  For  a  number 
of  years  the  live  stock  expert  of  the  Government  of  Bengal  has  devoted  close 
attention  to  the  question  of  breeding,  and  some  definite  results  have  been 
achieved,  while  important  experiments  are  continually  being  carried  out  in  cattle 
dietary  at  the  Experimental  Farm  at  Dacca  with  the  assistance  of  the  Imperial 
Council  of  Agricultural  Research. 

WHEAT  SITUATION  IN  PORTUGAL 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan.  December  19,  1934. — For  the  last  three  years  Portugal  has  had  a 
wheat  surplus,  yet  that  country  cannot  hope,  owing  to  conditions  governing 
production,  to  become  a  wheat  exporter.  In  each  of  the  last  three  years  the  crop 
has  been  in  excess  of  national  consumption,  which  averages  417,000  tons.  To 
find  a  parallel  to  these  bumper  crops  it  is  necessary  to  go  back  to  1856. 

The  present  wheat  situation  is  generally  credited  by  the  local  press  to 
the  four  following  factors:  (1)  increased  area  under  cultivation;  (2)  improve- 
ment in  methods  of  cultivation;  (3)  increased  yield  per  hectare;  and  (4)  a 
guaranteed  price.  An  examination  of  the  facts,  however,  will  show  that 
this  is  only  partially  true,  and  that  the  main  factor  is  unusually  favour- 
able seasonal  conditions  which  have  resulted  in  abundant  crops.  Production  in 
Portugal  has  to  contend  with  many  natural  hazards;  the  success  achieved  in 
the  last  three  years  is  phenomenal.  The  principal  handicaps  that  present  them- 
selves are:  (1)  out-of-date  farming  methods;  (2)  uncertain  water  supply;  (3) 
insufficient  fertilization;  and  (4)  frequent  changes  in  legislation  affecting  the 
trade.  It  is  because  of  these  various  factors  that  there  is  no  probability  of 
wheat  being  exported  from  Portugal.  The  present  Portuguese  administration  is 
following  closely  on  the  lines  of  Fascist  Italy  and  is  hoping  to  solve  its  economic 
problems  by  the  establishment  of  a  Corporate  or  Guild  State.  For  the  time 
being  success  has  been  achieved  in  making  the  country  self-supporting  in 
wheat.  As  in  Italy,  this  has  been  acclaimed  as  the  farmers'  greatest  economic 
achievement  within  the  framework  of  the  newly-formed  Corporate  State. 

STATISTICAL  POSITION 

The  average  annual  imports  of  wheat  into  Portugal  over  the  following 
periods  were:  1865-87,  56,000  tons;  1888-1914,  99,000  tons;  1915-31,  136,000 
tons.  Only  in  two  short  periods  has  production  equalled  domestic  consumption. 
In  every  other  year  importation  was  necessary  to  meet  the  local  needs.  This 
fact  is  well  realized  by  the  Portuguese  Government,  which  is,  however,  as  will 
be  shown  later,  making  an  attempt  to  adapt  the  wheat  trade  to  the  conditions 
that  prevail,  good  or  bad,  at  any  time,  so  that  the  raising  of  wheat  shall  be  a 
less  precarious  venture  for  the  farmer  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The  vital 
matter  for  the  administration  is  to  encourage  cultivation  and  render  the  general 
position  of  the  farmers  less  susceptible  to  precarious  changes  in  the  price  they 
obtain  for  their  wheat.  This  policy  is  rendered  easier  by  the  fact  that  the 
Government  has  only  to  consider  the  needs  of  its  own  territory  and  can  entirely 
set  aside  the  question  of  export  trade. 

During  the  quinquennial  periods  embraced  in  the  years  from  1915  to  1929 
the  average  annual  Portuguese  requirements  of  wheat  were:  1915-19,  267,000 
tons;  1920-24,  392,000  tons;  1925-29,  417,000  tons.  The  low  consumption  dur- 
ing the  war  period  is  accounted  for  by  high  costs.  Crops  were  sold  by  law  at 
unprofitable  prices  and  the  cultivation  of  wheat  consequently  went  down.  (This 
was  the  reverse  of  the  situation  in  Canada.)  Further,  lack  of  shipping,  and 
high  costs  of  foreign  wheat,  etc.,  restricted  importation,  so  that  the  Portuguese 
peasant  found  bread  too  costly. 

The  situation  to-day,  not  only  in  so  far  as  local  production  is  concerned, 
but  also  with  regard  to  consumption,  is  very  different.    While  the  national 
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budget  is  well  balanced,  there  is  also  no  further  need  to  import  wheat,  which  is 
estimated  to  have  cost  the  country  at  least  $125,000,000  between  1915  and  1932. 

According  to  the  local  press,  the  quantity  of  wheat  available  for  the  year 
ending  June,  1935,  is  715,000  tons,  consisting  of  a  carry-forward  of  90,000  tons 
from  1932-33,  and  the  estimated  harvest  for  1933-34  of  625,000  tons.  As 
anticipated  consumption  is  probably  the  same  as  in  1929 — i.e.  417,000  tons — 
there  should  be  a  surplus  as  at  the  end  of  June,  1935,  of  298,000  tons.  The 
amount  of  wheat  available  for  the  year  ending  June,  1936,  will  therefore  be 
298,000  tons  plus  the  harvest  for  1934-35.  This  market  will  accordingly  offer 
no  scope  for  exporting  countries  for  the  next  two  years,  unless  unforeseen  cir- 
cumstances intervene.  , 

THE  GOVERNMENT  S  PROBLEM 

The  Portuguese  Government  has  been  forced  by  these  favourable  conditions 
to  reconsider  carefully  the  position,  so  that  an  over-supply  of  wheat  shall  not 
stifle  future  cultivation  or  place  the  farmer  in  an  unsound  financial  position. 
Above  all,  the  Government  realizes  the  impossibility  of  exporting  wheat.  What 
wheat  is  produced  has  to  be  consumed  internally,  as  the  world's  open  wheat 
trade  offers  Portugal  no  opportunity  of  competing  with  the  great  wheat- 
producing  nations.  The  solution  sought  is  therefore  governed  entirely  by  inter- 
nal needs.  It  is  hoped:  (1)  that  it  will  be  possible  to  store  annual  surpluses  for 
use  in  deficiency  years;  (2)  that,  annually,  prices  can  be  fixed  remuneratively, 
keeping  production  in  line  with  consumption.  The  problem  of  bread  and  wheat 
supply  in  its  several  aspects  such  as  the  price  of  wheat,  flour,  subsidiary  products 
and  bread,  the  utilization  of  lands  not  best  suited  to  wheat  cultivation,  the  dis- 
tribution of  and  payment  for  the  surplus  production  of  1933-34,  the  cost  of  agri- 
cultural credits,  and  the  storage  and  cultivation  of  wheat,  must  all  be  con- 
sidered. 

The  Portuguese  Government  has  begun  to  attack  the  problem  of  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  wheat,  subsidiary  products,  and  bread.  Such  a  step  was  fore- 
shadowed by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  announcing  on  August  12,  1934,  that 
the  guaranteed  price  for  the  new  harvest  would  be  reduced.  It  is  apparent  that 
the  Portuguese  Government  intends  to  use  the  price  of  wheat,  in  view  of  the 
present  conditions,  as  well  as  the  price  of  flour  and  allied  products,  as  a  means 
of  regulating  both  production  and  consumption  in  order  that  both  farmer  and 
country  may  escape  the  evils  consequent  upon  the  over-production  of  a  com- 
modity which  can  find  no  export  market. 

The  reasons  which  have  induced  this  action  on  behalf  of  the  country  are 
obvious.  Wheat  growing  in  Portugal,  when  the  price  became  guaranteed,  ceased 
to  be  a  speculative  industry.  The  price -the  farmer  has  been  receiving  for  this 
crop  has  been  out  of  line  with  that  paid  for  other  agricultural  crops.  The  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  is  to  reduce  this  price  so  far  (to  a  point  yet  undeter- 
mined) that  he  may  be  discouraged  from  concentrating  on  one  product,  and  the 
careful  adjustment  of  this  price  will  not  be  in  the  interests  of  one  class  but  in 
the  interests  of  the  whole  state. 

The  cost  of  production  of  wheat  in  Portugal  has  always  been  high;  in 
proof  of  this  the  yield  per  hectare  is  the  lowest  in  Europe.  The  increased 
national  production  has  been  obtained  by  a  large  extension  of  the  area  under 
cultivation  and  not  by  an  increase  in  the  yield  per  hectare.  Costs  have  not 
therefore  been  reduced  and  remain  on  a  high  level.  The  adoption  of  more 
scientific  methods  of  production,  the  reduction  of  costs,  the  improvement  of 
quality,  the  elimination  of  inferior  varieties,  the  increase  in  yield  per  hectare, 
and  putting  to  other  purposes  land  not  best  adapted  to  wheat — these  are  the 
aims  of  the  Government.  The  Portuguese  farmer  must  turn  to  stock-raising, 
which  has  been  neglected,  and  to  increasing  the  yield  of  those  agricultural 
products  which  Portugal  still  continues  to  import,  such  as  rice,  or  of  those  which 
Portugal  is  so  suitably  situated  that  she  can  export  them,  such  as  turpentine, 
resin,  and  fruits. 
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MARKET  FOR  NON-MECHANICAL  REFRIGERATORS  IN  NETHER- 
LANDS INDIA 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  November  27,  1934. — The  islands  comprising  Netherlands  India  are 
all  equatorial.  Altitude  gives  certain  districts  a  moderate  climate  and  frost  is 
even  encountered.  The  greatest  part  of  the  territory,  however,  is  subject  to 
tropical  temperatures;  Java,  which  is  the  most  important  island  in  the  archi- 
pelago, having  an  average  temperature  of  80  degrees  Fahrenheit. 

The  necessity  of  keeping  food,  drink,  and  various  drugs  cool  maintains  a 
constant  demand  for  refrigerators.  This  report  deals  only  with  refrigerators  from 
the  domestic  standpoint. 

The  use  of  mechanical  refrigerators  has  increased  rapidly  in  recent  years 
(see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1575) ,  but  at  the  present  rates  for 
electricity  and  gas  these  are  still  luxuries.  The  conventional  ice  chest  is 
numerically  the  most  important  type.  To  supply  ice  for  these  chests  and  for  cer- 
tain commercial  purposes,  there  are  168  ice  factories  operating  in  Netherlands 
India;  in  the  city  of  Batavia,  with  a  population  of  535,000,  there  are  six  ice 
plants. 

The  most  common  type  of  ice  box  is  a  locally  made  wooden  chest  which 
sells  for  from  $8  to  $10.  This  chest  is  not  scientifically  designed  and  is  very 
inefficient,  as  only  food  actually  placed  on  the  top  of  the  ice  is  kept  cool.  No 
effort  is  made  to  insulate  the  box  in  any  way.  A  new  type  resembling  an  electric 
refrigerator  in  appearance  has  recently  been  tried.  Made  of  teak  with  outside 
dimensions  of  39-3  inches  in  height,  25  inches  in  depth,  16  inches  in  width,  and 
with  refrigeration  space  of  approximately  2  cubic  feet,  this  chest  can  be  obtained 
at  a  price  of  $10  when  insulation  is  with  ordinary  sawdust  and  at  $20  to  $25 
when  cork  is  used.   Neither  method  produces  an  efficient  cabinet. 

Scientifically  constructed  metal  refrigerators  have  not  been  tried,  but  if 
these  could  be  offered  at  competitive  prices  a  very  good  market  should  be 
developed.  Cheapness  is  the  prime  factor,  but  buyers  would  be  prepared  to  pay 
more  for  a  metal  ice  box  if  they  could  obtain  something  better  in  the  way  of 
refrigeration.  It  would  not  be  feasible  to  introduce  wooden  cabinets  from  abroad 
as  the  types  of  wood  available  are  all  subject  to  the  attacks  of  white  ants. 

The  heat  and  high  humidity  encountered  in  Java  make  it  essential  that  all 
exposed  metal  parts  be  protected  by  enamel  or  chrome  plating.  Porcelain  enamel 
is  not  practicable  because  of  the  danger  of  damage  in  transit  and  the  absence  of 
facilities  for  doing  repair  work.  If  duco  or  similar  paint  enamels  are  used,  three 
or  four  heavy  coats  are  necessary.  No  unpainted  galvanized  iron,  either  as  lining 
to  the  cabinet  or  as  shelves,  should  be  used,  as  it  will  only  rust  or  corrode  and 
have  to  be  removed  in  a  short  time.  Plating  must  be  chrome  and  not  nickel,  as 
fittings  with  this  latter  finish  cannot  stand  the  climate. 

The  sizes  in  demand  range  from  2  to  5  cubic  feet.  Prices,  to  be  attractive, 
should  be  from  $9  to  $15  c.i.f.  A  duty  of  30  per  cent  plus  landing  and  statistical 
charges  will  bring  the  landed  cost  to  $13  and  $21.50  respectively. 

Particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  packing,  as,  in  addition  to  the  long  sea 
voyage,  the  coolie  labour  employed  in  handling  after  arrival  is  very  rough. 

The  Batavia  office  is  in  touch  with  a  number  of  reliable  importers  who  are 
anxious  to  test  the  possibilities  of  the  line  and  are  prepared  to  place  small  trial 
orders  to  enable  them  to  investigate  the  prospects  further.  Interested  exporters 
should  supply  illustrations,  descriptive  literature,  and  lowest  c.i.f.  prices  direct 
to  the  Batavia  office. 
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JAPAN'S  FOREIGN  TRADE,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1934 

Hiroshi  Sawa,  Office  of  the  Commercial  Secretary 

I 

(Note. — One  yen  equals  $0-4985  Canadian  at  par;  for  the  period  under  review 
the  average  value  of  the  yen  is  approximately  29^  cents  Canadian;  for  the  same 
period  of  1933  the  value  was  28  cents.) 

Tokyo,  November  20,  1934. — Japan's  total  foreign  trade  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  1934  ending  September  30  was  valued  at  3,230,725,872  yen  as  com- 
pared with  2,777,836,025  yen  for  the  same  period  of  1933,  an  increase  of  12-7  per 
cent.  Exports  were  valued  at  1,563,658,919  yen  as  against  1,353,959,861  yen  for 
the  same  period  of  last  year,  an  increase  of  15-5  per  cent,  while  imports  were 
valued  at  1,667,066,953  yen  as  against  1,423,876,164  yen  in  the  1933  period,  an 
increase  of  17-1  per  cent.  Thus,  Japan's  excess  of  imports  over  exports  for  the 
period  under  review  as  compared  with  that  of  the  same  period  of  the  previous 
year  increased  from  69,916,303  yen  to  103,408,034  yen  or  by  about  48  per  cent. 

Of  exports,  60  per  cent  was  made  up  of  manufactured  goods,  the  remainder 
being  semi-manufactures,  foodstuffs,  and  raw  materials,  while  of  the  imports,  70 
per  cent  were  raw  materials,  others  of  importance  being  manufactured  articles, 
semi-manufactures,  and  foodstuffs.  Japan  is  bringing  in  raw  cotton,  sheep's 
wool,  and  other  agricultural  and  animal  products  from  South  American  and 
African  countries  in  order  to  adjust  her  balance  of  trade. 

Exports 

Exports — due  to  the  depreciation  in  the  yen,  which  was  quoted  at  between 
S0.30J  and  $0.28f  on  New  York  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1934— showed 
an  increase  during  the  threequarter-year  period  of  1934  when  compared  with  the 
same  periods  of  1933  and  1932. 

Exports  to  Asiatic  countries  increased  by  23-8  per  cent  and  were  valued  at 
837,849,077  yen.  About  60  per  cent  was  taken  by  Kwantung  Province.  Ship- 
ments to  British  India  and  Dutch  India  showed  increases  of  over  10,000,000  yen 
in  each  case.  As  compared  with  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933, 
exports  to  Kwantung  Province  increased  by  36-1  per  cent,  to  British  India  by 
21  per  cent,  to  Netherlands  India  by  10-8  per  cent,  to  China  by  3  per  cent,  to 
Manchoukuo  by  15-3  per  cent,  to  the  Philippine  Islands  by  72-4  per  cent,  to 
Hongkong  by  27  •  3  per  cent,  and  to  Siam  by  41-9  per  cent. 

Exports  to  European  countries  were  valued  at  168,173,000  yen,  an  increase 
of  47,880,720  yen  or  39-8  per  cent  during  the  period  under  review  as  against  the 
corresponding  period  of  1933.  Great  Britain  took  48  per  cent  of  the  total,  an 
increase  of  34-2  per  cent;  France,  16-9  per  cent,  an  increase  of  22-3  per  cent; 
Germany,  8-9  per  cent,  an  increase  of  88-6  per  cent;  and  Holland,  8-8  per  cent, 
an  increase  of  70-7  per  cent. 

Exports  to  the  United  States  declined  from  383,093,000  yen  to  292,733,000 
yen  or  by  23-6  per  cent,  while  those  to  Canada  increased  by  36*4  per  cent,  from 
4,534,000  yen  to  6,185,000  yen.  Exports  to  Central  America  increased  by  over 
200  per  cent  and  amounted  to  31,550,098  yen,  figures  for  all  countries  in  that  area 
showing  a  marked  improvement.  Exports  to  South  America  were  valued  at 
39,238,174  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1934  as  against  21,311,073  yen  during 
the  same  period  of  1933,  an  increase  of  84-2  per  cent.  The  increases  in  exports 
to  Argentina,  Peru,  Chile,  Uruguay,  Venezuela,  and  Colombia  were  particularly 
noteworthy. 

Exports  to  the  value  of  130,529,331  yen  were  made  to  Africa  during  the 
period  under  review  as  against  96,038,084  yen  for  the  same  period  of  1933. 
Egypt;  the  Union  of  South  Africa;   Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika;  and 
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French  Morocco  each  took  Japanese  goods  to  the  value  of  over  10,000,000  yen 
and  accounted  for  80  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  to  Africa. 

Exports  to  Oceanic  countries  increased  by  16-7  per  cent,  amounting  to 
57,394,394  yen  as  against  49,271,740  yen  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1933.  Ship- 
ments to  Australia  increased  by  20-3  per  cent  and  to  New  Zealand  by  25-4  per 
cent,  but  those  to  Hawaii  decreased  by  about  19  per  cent. 

PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  EXPORTED 

The  most  important  articles  exported  during  the  period  under  review  were 
cotton  tissues,  raw  silk,  rayon  tissues,  and  silk  tissues,  the  total  value  of  these 
being  703,872,358  yen,  or  45  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Exports  of  raw  silk, 
which  formerly  stood  at  the  top  of  the  list  in  value,  declined  to  second  position, 
and  cotton  tissues  took  first  place  with  354,514,447  yen  as  against  280,529,982 
yen  for  the  same  period  of  1933,  an  increase  of  26-4  per  cent. 

Of  exports  of  cotton  tissues,  British  India,  Dutch  India,  and  Egypt  took  46-5 
per  cent  of  the  total  or  877,592,000  square  yards  (156,953,904  yen)  as  against 
826,968,000  square  yards  (132,892,668  yen)  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  an 
increase  of  6-1  per  cent.  Exports  to  British  India  declined  by  8-6  per  cent,  but 
those  to  Dutch  India  increased  by  15-8  per  cent,  and  those  to  Egypt  by  14-1 
per  cent.  The  reduction  of  exports  to  British  India  was  due  to  the  recent  fixed 
quotas  on  Japanese  cotton  tissues. 

There  was  a  marked  increase  in  exports  of  Japanese  cotton  piece-goods  to 
South  American  countries  and  to  the  Philippine  Islands  during  this  period. 

Exports  of  raw  silk  to  the  United  States  amounted  to  315,009  bales  (178,- 
482,899  yen)  as  against  341,795  bales  (283,679,333  yen)  for  the  same  period  of 
1933,  a  decrease  of  8-4  per  cent  in  quantity  and  of  37-1  per  cent  in  value;  all 
other  countries  showed  increases.  Total  exports  of  raw  silk  amounted  to  374,645 
bales  (214,381,000  yen)  in  the  1934  period  as  compared  with  364,666  bales  (301,- 
966,000  yen)  in  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  1933. 

Exports  of  rayon  tissues  for  the  period  under  review  as  compared  with  the 
same  period  of  1933  increased  by  49*1  per  cent  and  were  valued  at  78,054,752 
yen.  British  India  increased  her  purchases  by  16-1  per  cent,  taking  21  •  1  per  cent 
of  the  total  (16,448,794  yen).  Australia  followed  with  over  5,000,000  yen. 
Netherlands  India  showed  a  decrease  of  about  5  per  cent;  but  shipments  to 
Egypt  increased  by  84-5  per  cent,  and  to  China  by  270  per  cent.  Among  countries 
taking  exports  valued  at  more  than  1,000,000  yen,  increases  in  shipments  to 
Uruguay,  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments were  noteworthy. 

The  total  exports  of  silk  tissues  for  the  1934  period  were  valued  at  56,922,735 
yen  (an  increase  of  21-1  per  cent)  as  against  47,003,248  yen  for  the  same  period 
of  the  previous  year,  distributed  as  follows:  British  India,  14,868,279  yen,  an 
increase  of  40-2  per  cent;  Great  Britain,  7,591,594  yen,  a  60-8-per  cent  increase; 
and  Australia,  7,140,519  yen,  a  20-9-per  cent  decrease.  Of  those  countries  import- 
ing to  a  value  of  less  than  5,000,000  yen  but  over  1,000,000  yen  of  silk  tissues, 
Egypt  showed  an  increase  of  17-5  per  cent,  the  Straits  Settlements  of  nearly  160 
per  cent,  and  Kwantung  Province  of  about  142  per  cent.  Australia  showed  a 
decrease  of  21  per  cent,  the  United  States  of  22-2  per  cent,  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  of  9  per  cent,  and  France  of  18-8  per  cent. 

Among  the  commodities  exported  to  a  value  of  over  10,000,000  yen  were  the 
following: — 

Machinery  and  Parts  Thereof. — For  the  period  under  review  exports  of  this  commodity 
showed  an  increase  of  nearly  138  per  cent,  accounting  for  41,056,811  yen.  This  increase  was 
credited  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province,  which  took  shipments  worth  29,079,273  yen  as  against 
9,094,078  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  and  to  China,  to  which  exports  were  sent  to  the 
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value  of  6,106,766  yen  as  against  3,341,447  yen.  The  types  exported  were  electric  machinery 
and  parts  (7,710,697  yen) ;  locomotives  (6,185,630  yen) ;  spinning  machines  and  parts  (4,013,- 
956  yen);  steam  boilers  (2,092,493  yen);  and  weaving  looms  (1,275,322  yen). 

Iron. — Exports  of  iron  increased  by  about  77  per  cent,  the  value  being  41,027,633  yen.  Of 
this  amount,  30,709,073  yen  represented  shipments  to  Kwantung  Province,  3,404,047  yen  to 
China,  and  1,432,227  yen  to  Manchoukuo,  increases  of  approximately  100  per  cent  in  each  case. 
The  different  kinds  of  iron  commodities  included  rails  (12,558,138  yen) ;  bars  and  rods  (9,844,- 
608  yen) ;  pipes  and  tubes  (5,825,979  yen) ;  plates  and  sheets  (4,356,657  yen) ;  wire  (3,917,703 
yen);  elbows  and  joints  (1,461,810  yen). 

Canned  Goods. — Exports  of  canned  goods  were  valued  at  38,518,570  yen,  an  increase  of 
8  per  cent.  Great  Britain  took  the  largest  share,  20,347,921  yen  (10,303,809  yen  in  1933),  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  States  with  9,014,009  yen  (15,218,085  yen).  According  to  varieties  of 
tinned  goods  shipped,  salmon  and  trout  accounted  for  14,857,198  yen  (9,669,235  yen  in  1933) ; 
crab,  12,640.577  yen  (14,517,091  yen);  tuna  fish,  3,105,847  yen;  fruit,  2,609,208  yen;  and  sar- 
dines, 2,178,060  yen. 

Knitted  Goods. — Exports  of  knitted  goods  were  valued  at  35.226,536  yen  during  the  first 
nine  months  of  1934  as  against  29.724,697  yen  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year,  and 
were  shipped  principally  to  British  India,  which  took  2,496,563  dozen  valued  at  6,212,763  yen 
(3.556,517  dozen,  7,755,668  yen,  in  1933) ;  Great  Britain,  1,862,192  dozen  at  6,001,612  yen 
(1,658,832  dozen,  4,557,105  yen) ;  Netherlands  India,  1,325,320  dozen  at  3,027,843  yen  (971*536 
dozen,  2,378,688  yen);  Philippine  Islands,  1,054,600  dozen  at  2,324,432  yen  (740,983  dozen, 
1.608,812  yen);  and  Egypt,  1,017,757  dozen  at  2,503,990  yen  (1,048,797  dozen,  2,716,364  yen). 
Of  the  total,  cotton  knitted  goods  headed  the  list  with  over  65  per  cent  or  7,658,188  dozen 
(23.768,762  yen)  as  against  7,652,575  dozen  (22,209,257  yen)  in  the  same  period  of  1933. 

Vehicles.— Of  the  total  of  32,614,941  yen  (19,461,200  yen  in  1933)  under  the  heading 
vehicles  and  parts,  cycles  and  parts  accounted  for  17,302,892  yen,  and  automobiles  and  parts 
for  3,111,173  yen,  an  increase  of  67  per  cent.  These  were  principally  exported  to  Dutch  India, 
China,  and  the  Straits  Settlements. 

iron  Manufactures. — The  principal  items  in  iron  manufactures  amounted  to  26,366,816 
yen  (18,402.772  yen  in  1933).  Enamel  ironware  was  valued  at  5,857,773  yen,  nails  at  5,300,639 
yen,  and  cutlery  at  1,877,293  yen. 

Toys. — Over  50  per  cent  of  the  toys  exported  are  of  metal  and  rubber  and  were  shipped 
chiefly  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  British  India,  and  Australia,  the  total  exports 
during  the  period  under  review  amounting  in  value  to  21,935,460  yen  as  against  18,651,130  in 
the  same  period  of  last  year. 

Woollen  Tissues. — One  of  the  most  marked  increases  in  exports  was  in  woollen  tissues, 
which  showed  an  increase  of  more  than  120  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  the  first  nine  months 
of  the  previous  year.  Of  the  total  amounting  to  20,333,376  yen,  serge  accounted  for  14,655,340 
yen  or  more  than  60  per  cent.  These  tissues  were  exported  chiefly  to  British  India,  Kwantung 
Province,  and  China. 

Wheat  Flour. — There  was  a  decline  in  the  exports  of  wheat  flour,  which  amounted  to 
192,615  short  tons  valued  at  17,863,155  yen,  or  about  34  per  cent.  This  was  due  to  a  con- 
siderable reduction  in  the  shipments  to  Kwantung  Province,  Manchoukuo,  and  China. 

Wood. — Chief  commodities  in  board  exports  amounting  to  17,830,313  yen  are  shooks 
(4,378,531  yen);  logs  (3,877,409  yen);  veneer  (2,709,366  yen);  and  railway  sleepers  (1,509,701 
yen).  The  destinations  of  these  commodities  were  Great  Britain  (3,529,690  yen),  Kwantung 
Province  (3,167,640  yen),  and  Manchoukuo  (1,800,823  yen). 

Footwear. — On  account  of  import  restrictions  in  other  countries  on  Japanese  footwear, 
principally  rubber  boots  and  canvas  shoes,  exports  declined  by  26  per  cent  and  amounted  to 
16,573,786  yen;  over  60  per  cent  of  these  were  canvas  shoes  and  15  per  cent  rubber  boots. 

Hats,  Caps,  and  Bonnets. — In  exports  of  these  commodities  amounting  to  12,761,968  yen 
in  value  and  2,655,876  dozen  in  quantity,  imitation  Panama  hats  were  the  principal  item,  about 
50  per  cent  of  the  total,  and  felt  hats,  which  accounted  for  25'  per  cent.  These  were  chiefly 
exported  to  the  United  States  (646,569  dozen,  3,330,817  yen)  and  British  India  (390,031  dozen, 
1,090,171  yen). 

Lamps. — Lamps  and  parts  therefor  amounted  to  11,876,882  yen,  an  increase  of  0-3  per  cent. 
The  principal  market  was  the  United  States,  which  took  one-quarter  of  the  total  exports. 
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DOCUMENTS  FOR  SHIPMENTS  TO  ARGENTINA 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  November  7,  1934. — A  shipment  of  merchandise  from  Canada 
to  Argentina  is  usually  accompanied  by: — 

(a)  Ocean  bill  of  lading  (vised). 

(b)  Consular  invoice  incorporating  certificate  of  origin  (vised). 

(c)  Commercial  invoice  (not  vised). 

(d)  Packing  list  (not  vised). 

(a)  Ocean  Bill  of  Lading,  Vised  by  Argentine  Consid. — It  is  customary  to 
complete  three  negotiable  copies  of  the  ocean  bill  of  lading,  which  are  considered 
as  originals  and  constitute  what  is  known  as  the  bill  of  lading  set.  Two  of 
these  are  included  in  the  two  sets  of  documents  which  should  be  sent  my  two 
different  mails,  while  the  third  is  held  by  the  exporter  in  case  of  emergency. 
As  there  is  a  fine  imposed  by  the  Argentine  Customs  authorities  amounting  to 
2  per  cent  of  the  invoice  value  of  the  goods  if  proceedings  for  clearing  the  mer- 
chandise are  not  initiated  within  eight  days  after  arrival,  it  is  important  to  see 
that  the  documents  reach  the  importer  at  least  not  later  than  the  date  of  arrival 
of  the  merchandise.  As  well  as  the  three  foregoing  bills  of  lading,  two  copies 
thereof  must  be  given  to  the  Argentine  Consul,  but  these  do  not  require  legaliza- 
tion. The  exporter  will  also  require  a  copy  for  his  records,  and  the  agents  of 
the  steamship  company  both  at  point  of  export  and  at  destination  may  each 
require  a  copy.  Marks  and  serial  numbers  on  the  packages  must  coincide  with 
those  shown  on  the  bill  of  lading.  The  latter  should  also  specify  correctly  the 
total  gross  weight  and/or  measurement  of  the  shipment  on  which  the  freight 
charges  will  be  assessed. 

(6)  Consular  Invoice  incorporating  Certificate  of  Origin,  Vised  by  Argen- 
tine Consul. — Specimen  forms  as  well  as  instructions  as  to  the  proper  filling  out 
of  this  consular  invoice  may  be  obtained  from  the  Argentine  Consul.  These 
forms  must  be  filled  out  in  detail  by  the  exporter  and  attached  one  to  each  of 
the  negotiable  bills  of  lading.  The  forms  must  be  presented  for  viseing  by  the 
exporter  or  shipper  to  the  consular  office  at  the  port  of  shipment  in  quadruplicate. 
They  must  be  written  in  Spanish,  although  the  consular  official  may  accept 
English,  French,  German,  or  Italian  wording;  in  such  cases,  however,  the 
importer  on  applying  for  the  clearance  of  the  goods  must  present  a  translation 
of  the  invoice,  which  may  require  to  be  certified  by  a  public  translator.  The 
original  and  first  copy  are  returned  by  the  Consul  to  the  exporter,  who  must 
send  both  forms  to  the  consignee  in  order  that  the  latter  may  properly  clear  the 
goods. 

This  consular  invoice  form  incorporates  the  certificate  of  origin  and  is 
required  for  all  bills  of  lading.  If  there  is  no  consular  office  at  the  port  of  ship- 
ment, the  form  may  be  vised  by  a  consular  official  located  in  some  other  port 
of  the  country  of  shipment. 

(c)  Commercial  Invoice. — The  commercial  invoice  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  consular  invoice,  but  does  not  require  to  be  vised.  The  original  commer- 
cial invoices  must  be  signed  by  the  seller  or  his  authorized  representative  and 
must  contain  a  declaration  as  follows: — 

I  declare  under  oath  that  all  the  information  given  in  this  invoice  is  true  and  correct, 
and  that  the  prices  stated  are  those  really  paid  (or  to  be  paid).  In  the  same  manner  I 
declare  that  no  agreements  have  been  entered  into  which  permit  the  modification  of  these 
prices. 

When  the  commercial  invoice  cannot  be  made  out  by  the  selling  firm,  invoices 
from  branches  of  the  buyers  or  from  their  buying  agents  will  be  accepted,  in 
which  case  the  consular  invoice  shall  carry  a  certificate  of  value  from  a  chamber 
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of  commerce  or  other  entity  duly  authorized  by  the  Argentine  Ministry  of 
Finance.  For  the  purpose  of  the  Argentine  invoice  regulations,  the  commercial 
invoice  shall  be  held  to  include  not  only  the  forms  listing  goods  at  their  values 
but  also  the  vouchers  for  payments  of  freight  and  other  expenses,  which  must  be 
signed  by  the  shipper  with  the  same  declaration  that  is  required  on  the  invoice 
forms  themselves. 

The  commercial  invoice  should  show  clearly  the  class,  quality,  total  quan- 
tity, and  net  value  of  the  merchandise  in  the  shipment,  as  well  as  an  exact  repro- 
duction of  the  identification  marks  on  the  cases.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  the  weights,  dimensions  or  bulk  of  the  goods  should  be  accurately  given 
and  they  must  be  in  metric  measurements,  that  is,  kilograms,  metres,  or  litres. 
Besides  the  net  and  gross  weight,  the  legal  net  weight  should  also  be  given,  as- 
the  majority  of  customs  duties  are  assessed  on  the  weight  of  the  merchandise 
including  its  immediate  packing.  Errors  in  declaring  weights  in  the  commercial 
invoice  lay  the  exporter  open  to  heavy  fines,  and  too  much  care  cannot  be  taken 
to  see  that  only  accurate  details  are  given. 

(d)  Packing  List. — Where  the  commercial  invoice  does  not  outline  in  com- 
plete detail  the  goods  contained  in  each  packing  case,  it  is  important  to  attach 
a  packing  list  giving  the  marks,  weights,  measurements,  and  a  careful  descrip- 
tion of  each  case  and  its  contents.  If  a  case  contains  two  or  more  classes  of 
merchandise,  the  weight  of  each  class  must  be  given  in  the  packing  list.  Foreign 
goods  arriving  at  the  customs  warehouse  of  Argentina  are  placed  into  one  of  two 
categories — "  classified  "  or  "  non-classified."  Articles  appearing  in  the  classi- 
fied list  are  given  a  valuation  independent  of  the  invoice  value,  while  those 
designated  as  non-classified  will  be  valued  according  to  the  shipper's  invoice  or 
declared  value  and  further  appraised  by  the  customs  officials  at  the  port  of 
entry. 

As  the  bulk  of  imported  merchandise  is  assessed,  for  duty  purposes,  by 
weight,  great  care  must  be  taken  that  the  declared  weight  is  correct.  If  the 
weight  is  declared  wrongly  the  importer  is  fined  and  cannot  remove  the  goods 
until  the  fine  is  paid.  Sometimes  manufacturers  who  have  been  selling  their 
products  by  other  units  of  measurements  than  weights  have  apparently  thought 
that  weight  declarations  are  a  mere  formality  and  consequently  have  at  times 
given  figures  that  were  not  correct.  The  importer  in  such  cases  is  fined,  but  the 
exporter  not  understanding  the  situation  may  refuse  to  accept  responsibility  or 
to  indemnify  the  importer. 

SAMPLE  POST 

Samples  wherever  possible  should  be  sent  by  sample  post  in  packages 
weighing  less  than  one  pound.  The  parcel  post  declaration  form  must  not  be 
used  and  there  are  no  documents  necessary  for  sending  samples  by  this  method. 

PRINTED  MATTER  POST 

All  catalogues,  pamphlets,  and  books  should  be  mailed  by  printed  matter 
post.  Here  again  the  parcel  post  declaration  forms  must  not  be  used  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  supply  any  particular  documents. 

PARCEL  POST 

Commercial  parcel  post  shipments  of  value  not  exceeding  100  gold  pesos  or 
its  equivalent  in  other  currencies  at  the  rate  of  exchange  on  the  day  of  despatch, 
and  parcel  post  shipments  addressed  to  private  persons,  do  not  require  any 
consular  invoice,  the  only  documents  that  are  necessary  being  the  customs 
declaration  and  despatch  note  which  are  obtained  from  and  handed  back  to 
the  Post  Office.  No  vise  is  necessary  on  either  of  the  forementioned  documents. 
A  maximum  of  three  parcels  each  weighing  up  to  twenty  pounds  may  be  sent 
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on  one  declaration  form.  Each  customs  declaration  for  parcel  post  packages  is 
subject  to  a  minimum  stamp  charge  by  the  Argentine  customs  authorities  equal 
to  5.40  paper  pesos  ($2.29  Canadian  at  par)  regardless  of  the  contents  of  the 
parcel. 

ARGENTINE  CONSULS  IN  CANADA 

The  following  is  a  list  of  Argentine  Consuls  in  Canada: — 

Ottawa. — Mr.  Agustin  Munoz  Cabrera,  Consul  General. 
Montreal. — Mr.  Guy  Tombs,  Hon.  Consul. 
Quebec. — Mr.  Eugenio  J.  Carriveau,  Hon.  Consul. 
Saint  John,  N.B. — Mr.  H.  H.  MacLean,  Hon.  Consul. 
Toronto. — Mr.  F.  B.  Fetherstonhaugh,  Hon.  Consul. 
Vancouver. — Mr.  Francisco  Wright  Bernard,  Vice-Consul. 
Halifax,  N.S. — Mr.  Alfredo  Nagle  Jones,  Vice-Consul. 


TRADE  ARRANGEMENT  BETWEEN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  AND  THE 

IRISH  FREE  STATE 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  that  it  is  officially 
announced  that  an  informal  understanding  has  been  reached  between  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Irish  Free  State  on  the  subject  of  the 
export  of  coal  from  Great  Britain  to  the  Irish  Free  State  and  of  cattle  from  the 
Free  State  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

As  regards  coal,  it  is  anticipated  that  in  future  all  imports  into  the  Free 
State  will  be  purchased  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This  will  mean  an  increase  in 
coal  exports  to  that  country  of  approximately  1,250,000  tons  a  year. 

As  regards  cattle,  the  position  has  been  considered  in  relation  to  arrange- 
ments being  made  for  the  assistance  of  the  United  Kingdom  cattle  industry. 
While  the  regulation  of  cattle  imports  from  the  Irish  Free  State  is  being  con- 
tinued on  existing  lines,  provision  is  being  made  for  the  number  of  cattle  admit- 
ted into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1935  to  be,  in  the  case  of  fat  cattle,  at  the 
rate  of  66|  per  cent  of  the  1933  quantities,  instead  of  50  per  cent  as  at  present. 
In  the  case  of  other  regulated  classes  of  cattle,  a  figure  approximating  the 
average  imports  for  the  years  1930  to  1932  is  to  be  permitted,  which  represents 
an  increase  of  about  one-third  above  the  current  level. 

The  special  duties  at  present  applicable  in  both  countries  to  the  products 
of  the  other  will  remain  operative  and  are  not  affected  by  the  agreement. 

No  date  for  the  coming  into  force  of  the  arrangement  is  scheduled,  but  it  is 
intended  that  it  shall  become  effective  at  an  early  date,  probably  in  February. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

The  Import  Duties  (Drawback)  (No.  23)  Order,  1934,  of  the  United  King- 
dom, which  came  into  force  on  December  20,  provides  for  a  drawback  of  the 
import  duty  paid  on  matchet  handles  and  parts  thereof,  of  wood,  when  such 
goods  are  exported  either  by  the  importer  or  by  some  person  who  has  taken 
delivery  thereof  directly  from  the  importer,  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which 
they  were  imported,  and  which  have  not  been  used.  The  drawback  applies 
only  when  the  goods  in  question  are  non-Empire  products,  since  matchet  handles 
and  parts,  of  wood,  when  Canadian  or  Empire  products,  are  duty  free.  Although 
not  specified  by  name  in  the  tariff,  the  duty  on  these  handles  and  parts  is  appar- 
ently 20  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  parts  of  unspecified  tools. 
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Reduction  of  Irish  Free  State  Export  Bounties 

With  reference  to  the  notices  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1605 
(November  3,  1934),  page  703,  and  No.  1584  (June  9,  1934),  page  992,  the 
Irish  Free  State  has  reduced,  effective  from  January  1,  the  export  bounties  on 
selected  and  extra  selected  eggs  from  3s.  to  2s.  per  great  hundred  (120),  on 
medium  eggs  from  2s.  7d.  to  Is.  per  great  hundred,  on  duck  eggs  from  2s.  7d. 
to  Is.  7d.  per  great  hundred,  on  dead  turkeys  from  5d.  to  3d.  per  pound,  on  other 
dead  poultry  from  5^d.  to  3^d.  per  pound,  and  on  live  cattle  two  years  old  and 
upwards  from  30s.  to  20s.  per  head.  The  export  bounties  of  2s.  3d.  on  pullet 
eggs,  of  2s.  6d.  per  head  on  sheep  and  lambs,  and  of  15s.  per  head  on  live  cattle 
aged  six  months  but  under  two  years,  have  been  discontinued. 

Australian  Preference  Conditions 

A  revised  edition  of  Leaflet  No.  3D,  issued  by  the  Foreign  Tariffs  Division, 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  contains  information  respecting 
conditions  governing  the  entry  of  goods  into  Australia  under  the  preferential 
tariff,  based  on  a  memorandum  on  "  Preference  and  Values  Provisions  "  issued 
by  the  Australian  Department  of  Trade  and  Customs  under  date  October  1, 
1934.  Copies  of  this  leaflet  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Bermuda  Tariff  Amendments 

The  Bermuda  Customs  Tariff  Act,  1934,  sets  out  the  schedule  of  customs 

duties  in  force  in  Bermuda  on  and  from  January  1  to  December  31,  1935. 
Articles  of  chief  interest  to  Canadian  exporters,  on  which  the  duties  have  been 
amended,  include: — 

Former  Rates  New  Rates 

British  British 

Preferential          General  Preferential  General 

Article                            Tariff               Tariff  Tariff  Tariff 

Flour  from  wheat  or  rye  ..  ..           Free            2J%adval.  Free  12J%adval. 
Broccoli,  fresh- — January  to  May 

and  December                          10%adval.       12i%adval.  2d.  per  lb.         2£d.  per  lb. 

Peas,  fresh — January    to  May 

and  December                          10%adval.       12i%adval.  2d.  per  lb.         2|d.  per  lb. 

Turnips,  fresh — January  to  May 

and  December                          10%adval.       12J%adval.  Id.  per  lb.        l?d.  per  lb. 

Cinematograph  films                              Free            5d.  per  100  ft.  Id.  per  100  ft.     6d.  per  100  ft. 

Fish,  fresh — May  to  September      10%adval.       12J%advai.  2d.  oer  lb  2 Jd.  per  lb. 

Trinidad  Tariff  Amendments 

The  Legislature  of  Trinidad  on  December  14,  1934,  reduced  the  British 
preferential  tariff  on  lard  and  lard  substitutes  of  Empire  origin,  certified  to  be 
required  bona  fide  for  use  in  any  biscuit  factory,  to  3  shillings  per  100  pounds. 
The  existing  rates  of  duty  on  lard  and  lard  substitutes,  with  the  exception  of 
that  under  the  foregoing  classification,  are  on  lard  1^  pence  per  pound  British 
preferential  tariff  and  6  pence  per  pound  general  tariff,  and  on  lard  substitutes 
3  pence  per  pound  British  preferential  and  1  shilling  per  pound  general  tariff. 
Marine  machinery,  which  was  formerly  admitted  duty  free  British  preferential 
and  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  general  tariff,  is  now  made  dutiable  at  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem  British  preferential  tariff  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  general 
tariff.  There  is  also  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  the  above  specified 
rates. 

Increased  Empire  Content  Required  for  Motor  Cars  in  Straits  Settlements 

and  Malay  States 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1545  (September  9,  1933),  page  439,  to  the  effect  that  to  qualify  for  British 
preferential  treatment  as  regards  exemption  from  payment  of  a  registration 
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fee  for  motor  cars  in  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  motor  cars  should  have  an 
Empire  content  of  25  per  cent,  Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
at  Singapore,  cables  that,  beginning  January  1,  the  British  content  for  this  pur- 
pose has  been  increased  to  50  per  cent;  also  with  reference  to  the  announcement 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1583  (June  2,  1934) ,  page  944,  respect- 
ing preferential  rates  of  duty  on  motor  cars  entering  the  Federated  and 
Unfederated  Malay  States,  that  the  Empire  content  required  for  preference 
purposes  has  been  increased  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent. 

Netherlands  Import  Restrictions 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1565 
(January  27,  1934) ,  page  137,  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Rotterdam,  states  that  during  the  period  from  January  1,  1935,  to 
August  31,  1935,  inclusive,  not  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity 
of  socks  and  hosiery  imported  from  each  exporting  country  per  eight  months 
during  the  years  1930  and  1931  may  enter  the  Netherlands.  The  previous  quota 
restrictions  on  the  importation  of  socks  and  hosiery,  which  expired  on  December 
31,  1934,  limited  imports  to  60  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity  imported  from 
each  exporting  country  during  the  previously  specified  period. 

The  restrictions  on  all  varieties  of  leather  when  imported  into  the  Nether- 
lands, to  which  reference  was  made  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1582 
(May  26,  1934),  page  896,  have  been  extended  to  December  31,  1935,  inclusive. 
During  the  year  1935,  40  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity  of  sole  leather,  leather 
belting,  harness  and  saddlers'  leather  imported  per  twelve  months  during  the 
years  1930  and  1931  from  each  exporting  country  will  be  allowed  to  enter  the 
Netherlands ;  the  previous  quota  was  also  40  per  cent.  As  regards  upper  and  other 
non-specified  leathers,  the  quantity  which  may  be  imported  during  the  above- 
mentioned  period  is  limited  to  40  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity  shipped  by 
each  exporting  country  per  twelve  months  during  the  years  1931  and  1932;  the 
previous  quota  was  also  40  per  cent. 

Special  quotas,  however,  may  be  granted  to  countries  designated  by  the 
Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs. 

Increase  in  Customs  Duty  on  Wallpaper  in  Italy 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  December  27,  1934,  that  by  a  decree-law  of  December  10,  1934, 
published  in  the  Gazzetta  Ufficiale  of  December  24,  1934,  and  effective  from  the 
same  day,  the  Italian  import  duty  on  wallpaper  has  been  increased  from  176 
lire  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  264  lire  per  100 
kilos  plus  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

(On?  lira  equals  5-26  cents  Canadian  at  par  and  8-5  cents  at  current  exchange) 

Surtax  on  Imports  into  Argentina  to  be  Kept  in  Force  during  1935 

According  to  advice  received  from  Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Buenos  Aires,  under  date  January  2,  1935,  a  decree  issued  on 
January  1  states  that  the  temporary  additional  10  per  cent  surtax  on  imports 
which  lapsed  on  December  31  according  to  the  Budget  Law  of  1934,  will  be  kept 
in  force  until  the  end  of  1935. 

The  extension  of  the  surtax  by  decree  has  been  made  necessary  by  the  delay 
in  the  approval  by  Congress  of  the  1935  Budget  Bill,  in  which  it  is  provided  that 
this  surtax  shall  remain  in  force  throughout  the  year.  The  decree  establishes, 
however,  that  if  Congress  fails  to  sanction  the  extension  of  this  surtax,  the 
amounts  collected  will  be  returned  to  the  payees. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  14,  1935 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  14,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  January  7,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 

comparison.  Nominal  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Jan.  7 

Week  ending 
Jan.  14 

Bank  Ha 

.1407 

$  .1887 

$  .1887 

4£ 

.1390 

.2345 

.2336 

2* 

■"2 

!o072 

.0126 

.0127 

7 

.0296 

.0418 

.0418 

Sh 

 Krone 

.2680 

.2189 

.2182 

2| 

.0252 

.0217 

.0217 

4 

.0392 

.0660 

.'0659 

Reichsmark 

.2382 

.4021 

.4009 

4 

4.8666 

4.8950 

4.8813 

2 

.0130 

0094 

0094 

7 

Holland  

a  non 

.4UzU 

'.6770 

.6749 

2f 

.1749 

.2973 

.2971 

4l 

*2 

Italy   

!o526 

.0856 

.0854 

4 

.0176 

0228 

.0228 

6* 

.2680 

.2462 

.2456 

3l 

.0442 

.0448 

.0448 

5 

.0060 

.0101 

.0100 

4* 

.1930 

.  1369 

.  1365 

.2680 

.2527 

.2521 

2* 

.1930 

.3243 

*3232 

2 

 Dollar 

1  0000 

.9959 

.9987 

li 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.'3286* 

.3296* 

.2500t 
.0822* 

.2502f 

.1196 

.0824* 

.0657t 
.1021* 

.0674f 

.1217 

.1024* 

4i 

.0436f 

.0437f 

 Peso 

.9733 

.5963 

.5967 

4 

.4985 

.2774 

.2781 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2365* 

.2447* 

6 

.2191f 

.2197f 

.1930 

.2639 

.2647 

 Peso 

1.0342 

.7992 

.8015 

1.0000 

.9969 

.9997 

 Dollar 

.4287 
.3693 

.4329 
.3695 

.3650 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2860 

.2851 

3.65 

.4020 

.6804 

.6783 

 Dollar 

.3461 
.4606 

.3496 
.4594 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5776 

.5768 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0218 

1.0190 

4.8666 

4.9050 

4.8913 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0218 

1.0190 

.0392 

.0659 

.0660 

.0392 

.0659 

.0660 

4.8666 

3.9160 

3.9051 

Egypt..  ..Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0336 

5.0194 

4.8666 

3.9475 

3.9365 

4.8666 

4.8888 

4.8751 

*  Official,    t  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  <to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or— 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  NJ8. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs  General — 

Salmon  

Canned  Lobster  

Dried  Fish  

Cheese  

Flour  

Dried  Mushrooms  

Provisions — General  

Miscellaneous — 

Patented  Foods  for  Native  Trade 

in  British  Malaya  

Hair  Clippers  

Wallboard  and  Box  Shooks. . . . 

Cigarettes  

Lumber  (Whitepine)  

British  Columbia  D.F.  Lumber 

Wooden  Doors  

Fertilizers  

Welding  Plant  

Molybdenum  Ore  


120 

121 
122 

123 
124 
125-127 
128 


129 
130 
131 
132 
133 

134 
135 
136 
137 
138 


Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
Republic  

Valletta,  Malta  

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
Republic  

Barcelona,  Spain  

Noumea,  New  Caledonia . . 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. . . 

Lahore,  India  

London,  England  

Glasgow,  Scotland  

London,  England  

Batavia,  Java  

Puerto  Plata,  Dominican 

Republic  

Bombay,  India  

Bombay,  India  

London,  England  

Bangkok,  Siam  

Paris,  France  


Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES  FOR  MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS  FROM  MALTA 


Commodity 


Men's  Caps  

Baby  Rubber  Pants  

Baby  Rubber  Pants  

Children's  Clothes  

Stockings  

Hosiery  

Hosiery  

Bathing  Suits  

Rubber  Footwear  

Surgical  Rubber  Gloves  

Surgical  Rubber  Gloves  

Furs  

Artificial  Leather  

Antiseptic  Preparations,  Restora- 
tives, Shaving  Creams,  Shampoos 
Bond  Paper  without  Watermarks. . 

Erasers  

Rubber  Hot  Water  Bottles  

Rubber  Hot  Water  Bottles  

Linoleum  and  Oilcloth  

Linoleum  

Linoleum  

Incubators  

Electric  Wire  Cables  of  Flex  

Spark  Plugs  

Battery  Cables  in  Rolls  

Wiper  Machines  for  Automobiles .  . 

Asbestos  Brake  Lining  

Records  

Radios  


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


91 

Valletta 

92 

Valletta,  . 

93 

Valletta .  . 

94 

Valletta 

95 

Valletta 

96 

Valletta 

97 

Valletta 

98 

Valletta 

99 

Valletta 

100 

Valletta 

101 

Valletta 

102 

Valletta 

103 

Valletta 

104 

Valletta 

105 

Valletta 

106 

Valletta 

107 

Valletta 

108 

Valletta.  . 

109 

Valletta 

110 

Valletta.  . 

111 

Valletta .  . 

112 

Valletta  . 

113 

Valletta  . 

114 

Valletta,  . 

115 

Valletta  , 

116 

Valletta.  . 

117 

Valletta  . 

118 

Valletta.  , 

119 

Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency, 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Jan.  25  and  Feb.  22;  Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  1;  Montclare, 
Feb.  8;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  15;   Montrose,  March  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Jan.  24;  Beaverdale,  Jan.  31;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  7;  Beaver- 
burn,  Feb.  14;  Beaverhill  (calls  at  Hamburg),  Feb.  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Pacific  Com- 
merce, Furness  Line,  Feb.  20. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Jan.  24;  Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  31;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Feb.  7;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  14;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  21; 
London  Corporation,  Feb.  27 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nubian,  Jan.  24;  Norwegian,  Feb.  7;  Dakotian, 
Feb.  21 ;  Salacia,  March  7 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  Feb.  2;  Vardulia,  Feb.  14;  Airthria,  Feb.  28 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Feb.  2;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  16; 
Cairnesk,  March  2 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  Jan.  23  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Jan.  21;  Beaverford,  Feb.  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Evanger,  Feb.  15;  Brant  County,  March  6 — both  County  Line  (call  at  Rotterdam  and 
Havre). 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — A  steamer,  Lloyd-Mcditerraueo  Italian  Service,, 
Feb.  15. 
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To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques 
and  Beira. — Elmpark  (does  not  call  at  Sierra  Leone,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Jan.  27; 
Cochrane,  Jan.  31 — both  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  30;  Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  6;  Lady 
Hawkins,  Feb.  20— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Feb.  2  and  16  and  March  2. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — La  Perla,  Jan.  31;  San  Bruno,  Feb.  14;  San  Gil,, 
Feb.  28— all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — Spring- 
bank,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Jan.  28;  City  of  Corinth,  Canadian-Indian  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai. — City  of  Bagdad,  Feb.  10;  City  of  Kimberley, 
March  10 — both  Canadian  Far  East  Line  (via  U.S.  ports). 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Jan.  26  and  Feb.  23;  Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  2;  Montclare, 
Feb.  9;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  16;  Montrose,  March  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Nova 
Scotia,  Jan.  26;  Incemore,  Feb.  19 — both  Furness  Line;  Lancastria,  Jan.  27;  Antonia,  Feb. 
10;  Andania,  Feb.  24 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Manchester  Exporter,  Feb.  2;  London 
Corporation,  March  2 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — City  of  Flint,  Jan.  21 ;  Capulin,  Feb.  22— both  American  Hampton  Roads 
(call  at  Hull);  Beaverford,  Jan.  25;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  1;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  8;  Beaverburn, 
Feb.  15;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Darian,  Feb.  3;  Alaunia,  Feb.  17; 
Ascania,  Feb.  24;  Aurania,  March  3 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Cairnvalona,  Feb.  5; 
Pacific  Commerce,  Feb.  25 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Jan.  28;  Manchester  Citizen,  Feb.  2;  Manchester 
Exporter,  Feb.  2;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  9;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  16;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Feb.  23;  London  Corporation,  March  1 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Feb.  11;  Kyno,  March  4 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea^ — Montreal  City,  Feb.  1;  New  York  City,  Feb.  15; 
Boston  City,  March  1 — all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Jan.  21;  Cairnglen,  Feb.  4;  Cairn- 
ross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  18 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  City  of  Flint,  Jan.  21;  Capulin, 
Feb.  22 — both  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee  but  not  at  Newcastle). 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nubian,  Jan.  26;  Norwegian,  Feb.  9;  Dakotian, 
Feb.  23;  Salacia,  March  9 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgotv. — Airthria,  Jan.  21;  Sulairia,  Feb.  4;  Vardulia,  Feb.  16 — all  Anchor-Donald- 
son Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Havre),  Red  Star  Line,  Jan.  27  and 
Feb.  25;  Beaverdale,  Feb.  1;  Beaverford,  March  1 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — City  of  Flint,  Jan.  21;  Capulin,  Feb.  22 — both  American  Hampton 
Roads;  Beaverford,  Jan.  25;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Rydoboholm,  Jan.  23;  Sparreholm,  Feb. 
12 — both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;  Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia  but  not  at  Gothenburg), 
Gdynia-America  Line,  Jan.  25;  Frederick  VIII  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia- 
America  Line,  Feb.  4;  Gripsholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Swedish-America  Line, 
Feb.  4. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  Jan.  21;  Nova  Scotia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Jan.  26;  Incemore,  Feb.  19 — both 
Furness  Line;  Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Jan.  28;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St. 
Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Jan.  31. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Jan.  20;  Lady  Drake,  Feb.  10; 
Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  24;  Lady  Hawkins,  March  10 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Jan.  24  and  Feb.  7  and  21. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Lady  Rodney  (calls  at  Hamil- 
ton and  Nassau),  Jan.  23;  Cavelier,  Jan.  30;  Lady  Somers  (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau), 
Feb.  6;  Cathcart,  Feb.  13 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Jan.  30;  Lillemor,  Feb.  13 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 
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To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Ber- 
muda), Jan.  26;  Colborne,  Feb.  16 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silveryew,  Jan.  30; 
Javanese  Prince,  Feb.  13;  Silvercypress,  Feb.  27;  Malayan  Prince,  March  13 — all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Victor,  Jan.  31;  Canadian 
Constructor,  Feb.  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Challenger  (calls  at  Bluff), 
Jan.  31;  Canadian  Highlander,  Feb.  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  Jan.  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndareus,  Jan.  27;  Ixion,  Feb.  17; 
Tantalus,  March  10 — all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Feb.  9;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Feb.  23;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), March  9;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  March  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — A  steamer,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  February. 

To  Shanghai— A  steamer,  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  February. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  February. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Jan.  30;  Aorangi,  Feb.  27 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — A  steamer,  Oceanic  and  Oriental 
Navigation  Co.,  February. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Feb. 
12;  Indien,  March  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  February. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  February. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  February. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  Jan.  26;  Damsterdyk,  Feb.  9;  Loch- 
katrine,  Feb.  23 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  Jan.  22;  America, 
Feb.  16 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Francisco,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Jan.  26. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Feb.  8;  Buenos  Aires,  March  12 — both 
Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
February. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  February. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silvermaple,  Feb.  4;   Manoeran,  March  7 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Jan.  28; 
Point  Lobos,  Feb.  25— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hardanger,  Feb.  6;  Rigel,  March  13 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Fresno  Star  (calls  at  Glasgow,  Newcastle  and  Rotterdam), 
American  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Jan.  22;  Modavia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Jan. 
24;  Laurits  Swenson  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  27. 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Grangepark,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  Jan.  25. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Condor,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Jan.  28. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  "Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office-^Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Persia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 


Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
CeDtral.    Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address.  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Sooth  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State.  Bechuanaland,  Somaliland,  the  Rhodesias,  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENT  TRADE  IN 

ARGENTINA 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  December  17,  1934. — During  the  past  twelve  months  a  general 
improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  Argentine  farm  implement  trade  as  a  result 
of  higher  prices  for  grain  products,  which  brought  about  .a  more  confident  outlook 
among  growers.  Business  in  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  began  to 
pick  up  in  the  early  months  of  1934  and  showed  gradual  signs  of  improvement  up 
to  July,  when  the  serious  United  States  crop  deficiency  and  poor  harvesting  con- 
ditions in  several  European  countries  resulted  in  a  further  increase  in  the  prices 
of  Argentine  cereals.  From  July  to  the  early  part  of  September,  while  wheat 
values  remained  at  high  levels,  the  trade  in  agricultural  implements  received  a 
further  stimulus,  and  although  the  price  of  wheat  has  since  fallen  off,  maize  quo- 
tations are  still  at  relatively  high  levels,  thus  helping  to  foster  the  implement 
trade. 

The  improvement  referred  to  above  follows  three  years  of  almost  steady  de- 
pression owing  to  low  prices  for  agricultural  products,  with  the  resulting  lack  of 
purchasing  power  to  pay  for  new  equipment.  During  the  prosperous  years  of 
1928  and  1929,  the  farm  implement  trade  in  this  country  enjoyed  record  sales, 
and  during  this  period  of  expansion  large  orders  for  new  machinery  were  placed 
with  manufacturers  abroad.    However,  when  the  decline  in  grain  values  set  in, 
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the  Argentine  farmer  ceased  to  purchase  new  equipment,  and  distributors  were 
left  with  heavy  stocks  on  hand,  a  large  proportion  of  which  still  has  to  be  sold 
despite  the  sales  made  since  1930. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  previous  report  on  this  subject,  during  normal  times 
the  Argentine  farmer  thought  nothing  of  discarding  an  implement  just  because 
some  part  was  broken  and  buying  a  complete  unit,  consigning  the  old  one  to  the 
scrap  heap.  In  recent  years,  however,  this  scrap  heap  has  been  receiving  con- 
siderable attention,  and  instead  of  purchasing  new  parts,  the  farmer  has  been 
turning  to  his  discarded  implements  for  replacements,  thus  reducing  not  only  the 
demand  for  new  equipment  but  also  the  outlet  for  spare  parts. 

The  decline  in  the  importation  of  agricultural  machinery  and  implements  in 
the  last  few  years  is  borne  out  by  the  following  table,  which  gives  total  imports 
in  paper  pesos  along  with  chief  sources  of  supply  for  the  years  1928  to  1933  in- 
clusive:— 

IMPORTS    OF   AGRICULTURAL    MACHINERY   AND  IMPLEMENTS 

(Figures  are  given  in  Argentine  paper  pesos  according  to  tariff  values  which 
are  not  affected  by  depreciation  of  currency.  One  paper  peso  equals  42-45  cents 
Canadian  at  par  and  24-63  cents  at  present  free  market  rates  of  exchange.) 


From  the  above  table  it  may  be  gathered  that  1932  was  the  low  point  in 
the  decline  in  imports,  and  the  modest  increase  shown  in  1933  was  further  sus- 
tained during  the  first  six  months  of  1934,  when  total  imports  reached  1,948,140 
paper  pesos  as  compared  with  1,204,391  pesos  during  the  corresponding  period 
of  the  previous  year. 

While  the  figures  recorded  above  for  1933  and  the  first  half  of  1934  afford 
evidence  of  some  renewed  activity  in  imports,  several  distributors  have  pointed 
out  that  a  considerable  percentage  of  the  imports  this  year  represent  replace- 
ment business  in  certain  types  of  machinery  or  implements  which  have  run  out 
of  stock  and  have  to  be  replaced  in  order  to  maintain  a  full  range  to  assist  the 
sales  of  other  farm  machinery.  In  this  connection  it  has  also  to  be  kept  in  mind 
that  the  farm  implement  business  in  Argentina,  in  spite  of  the  improvement 
which  has  taken  place  this  year,  is  still  operating  on  a  scale  far  lower  than  that 
of  the  1928-29  period,  and  there  are  no  current  signs  to  indicate  that  sales  will 
again  reach  such  proportions  for  years  to  come. 

Meanwhile,  the  business  which  has  been  transacted  this  year  has  undoubt- 
edly made  inroads  into  existing  stocks  and  has  thus  helped  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  ultimate  return  to  normal  importation.  The  general  view  among  dis- 
tributors seems  to  be  that  unless  some  unforeseen  circumstances  arise,  the  present 
excessive  stocks  of  the  more  important  lines  should  be  reduced  to  normal  within 
(say)  the  next  eighteen  months,  with  the  exception  of  tractors,  the  sales  of 
which  have  been  almost  paralyzed  during  the  last  three  to  four  years,  and  even 
now  little  interest  is  being  taken  in  such  equipment. 

The  stock  situation  as  regards  tractors  has  been  relieved  to  some  extent 
by  the  reshipment  out  of  Argentina  to  other  markets  during  the  past  two  years  of 
what  are  estimated  to  be  something  over  2,000  units.  There  is,  however, 
still  a  very  substantial  number  of  tractors  on  hand  for  which  there  appears  to  be 
little  demand.  During  the  boom  years  of  1927,  1928,  and  1929,  the  Argentine 
farmer,  besides  receiving  a  very  high  price  for  his  cereals,  was  also  altering  his 
methods  of  cultivation  and  harvesting;  that  is  to  say,  horse-power  was  being 
replaced  by  tractors.  With  the  fall  in  prices,  however,  the  Argentine  farmers  have 


Total  Imports  United  States  Canada 


1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 
1932 
1933 


36,358,231  29,937,130  3,481,415 

61,355,916  30,129,662  6,080,211 

29,886,806  23,683,981  3,214,454 

5,071,675  3,296,432  504,975 

2,109,586  1,165,232  293,678 

2,799,366  1,670,641  343,745 
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had  to  revert  to  the  use  of  horses  to  save  fuel  and  repair  bills,  and  a  return 
to  more  modern  methods  would  seem  to  depend  on  the  grower  obtaining  a  much 
higher  gross  revenue  from  his  cereal  crops. 

RANGE  OF  IMPORTATIONS 

Among  the  principal  items  of  the  wide  range  of  agricultural  machinery  and 
implements  sold  in  Argentina  are  included  the  following:  reaper  threshers,  push 
harvesters,  tractors,  corn  cultivators,  one-way  discs,  disc  drills,  disc  ploughs, 
walking  ploughs,  riding  ploughs,  corn  planters,  horse  mowers,  horse  rakes,  disc 
harrows  and  stiff-tooth  harrows. 

In  years  gone  by  this  market  used  to  absorb  a  substantial  number  of  ordin- 
ary binders,  then  the  push  harvester  began  to  replace  the  horse  binder,  and  the 
push  harvester  is  in  turn  now  being  supplanted  by  the  reaper  thresher.  There  was 
formerly  a  large  demand  for  threshers,  but  these  have  also  practically  dis- 
appeared through  the  growing  demand  for  reaper  threshers. 

PRINCIPAL   SOURCES   OF   SUPPLY   FOR  IMPORTS 

The  farm  implement  trade  of  Argentina  is  principally  controlled  by  United 
States  and  Canadian  manufacturers  who  over  a  period  of  years  have  studied 
the  types  of  implements  best  adapted  to  this  market.  While  Canada's  share  in 
the  trade,  as  borne  out  by  the  statistics  quoted  earlier  in  this  report,  is  still 
relatively  small  by  comparison  with  that  of  the  United  States,  Canadian  makes 
are  nevertheless  well  known  and  prominently  established  in  such  lines  as  reaper 
threshers,  grain  drills,  riding  ploughs,  corn  cultivators  and  planters,  etc.  In 
reaper  threshers  particularly,  one  Canadian  make  is  conceded  to  be  well  to  the 
front  and,  according  to  one  estimate,  approximately  22  per  cent  of  all  such  equip- 
ment operating  in  Argentina  to-day  is  of  Canadian  manufacture. 

The  principal  United  States  and  Canadian  firms  doing  business  in  Argentina 
maintain  branch  houses  in  Buenos  Aires  or  have  exclusive  distributors  buying 
for  their  own  account  and  carrying  a  complete  line  of  stocks.  These  branch 
houses  or  distributors,  as  the  case  may  be,  sell  wholesale  as  well  as  retail  and 
work  through  interior  country  dealers  who  are  assisted  in  the  sale  and  servicing 
of  equipment  by  travelling  salesmen  and  trained  mechanics. 

Before  United  States  and  Canadian  firms  entered  the  Argentine  market  on 
the  present  scale,  English  manufacturers  used  to  obtain  a  fair  amount  of  business. 
Since  the  war,  however,  Great  Britain  has  not  been  a  serious  factor  in  this  trade, 
as  English  manufacturers,  except  in  certain  special  types  of  high-quality  tools 
and  machinery  which  do  not  run  into  great  volume,  have  not  been  offering  at 
competitive  prices  the  general  type  of  implements  in  demand,  nor  have  they 
been  strongly  represented.  More  recently  one  prominent  English  manufacturer 
has  established  his  own  branch  house  in  Argentina  and  is  now  attempting  to  sell 
equipment  similar  to  that  produced  by  United  States  and  Canadian  firms  on  an 
even  footing  without  the  additional  handicap  of  having  large  stocks  in  this 
country  of  certain  obsolete  lines,  with  the  result  that  more  competition  may 
develop  from  this  quarter.  The  general  view  seems  to  be,  however,  that  such 
competition  is  not  likely  to  be  strongly  felt  outside  of  certain  English  estancieros 
and  others  who  for  various  reasons  may  wish  to  purchase  English  makes. 

German  competition,  which  at  one  time,  particularly  before  the  war,  was 
a  factor  in  this  market,  seems  to  have  largely  disappeared.  Certain  stocks  of 
ploughs  and  other  implements  imported  from  Germany  have  been  liquidated  in 
recent  years  at  extremely  low  prices,  thus  affecting  market  values  to  some  extent, 
and  spare  parts  of  German  make  have  also  been  coming  into  Argentina  at  more 
competitive  prices  than  United  States  or  Canadian  firms  can  offer,  but  apart 
from  this  branch  of  the  business,  Germany  has  almost  dropped  out  of  the  trade. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

In  addition  to  the  various  foreign  makes  competing  in  this  market,  there  is 
a  local  farm  implement  industry,  and  although  domestic  producers  have  so  far 
only  taken  care  of  a  small  proportion  of  the  country's  requirements,  consider- 
able progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years,  particularly  in  the  production  of 
what  are  known  as  spurious  spare  parts  for  imported  implements.  The  manu- 
facturers of  these  parts  are  numerous  and  are  nearly  all  operating  on  a  small 
scale  with  little  overhead  expenses,  and  although  some  authorities  consider  that 
the  improvement  in  the  general  demand  for  agricultural  implements  will  bring 
with  it  more  insistence  by  buyers  for  genuine  foreign-made  spare  parts,  there 
are  others  who  look  with  some  misgiving  on  "bhe  growth  of  local  production. 

There  is  an  industry  turning  out  reaper-threshers,  mainly  on  an  assembly 
basis  from  imported  parts.  The  local  producers  have  been  aided  since  1929  in 
being  able  to  sell  more  or  less  up-to-date  models,  whereas  importers  have  been 
trying  to  dispose  of  older  stocks.  This  situation  is  changing  with  the  recent 
importation  of  new  models  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  it  is  also 
significant  that  there  are  now  fewer  local  producers  of  reaper-threshers  in  busi- 
ness than  was  the  case  four  years  ago. 

Other  equipment  being  made  in  Argentina  which  has  been  offering  com- 
petition to  imported  implements  includes  small  walking  ploughs,  very  low-priced 
corn  shellers,  simple  designs  of  stiff-tooth  harrows,  land  rollers,  etc. 

A  feature  connected  with  the  sale  of  farm  implements  in  recent  years  in 
Argentina  has  been  the  extension  of  credit  to  farmers.  Prior  to  1929  most 
implements  were  sold  for  cash,  but  since  the  slump  dealers  have  found  it  neces- 
sary to  grant  terms  which  in  the  case  of  reaper-threshers  were  extended  first  to 
two  years,  then  to  three  years,  and  in  some  instances  credits  up  to  four  years 
for  such  equipment  have  been  reported.  There  has  lately  been  a  tendency  to 
shorten  terms  in  regard  to  the  majority  of  other  lines,  and  this  year  a  very  con- 
siderable section  of  the  small  machinery  business  is  understood  to  have  been 
done  on  a  30-day  basis. 

EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

Apart  from  the  effect  on  the  prices  of  imported  implements  created  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  Argentine  peso,  which  took  place  at  the  end  of  November, 
1933,  the  question  of  obtaining  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  imports  has  added 
to  the  problems  of  Canadian  manufacturers  doing  business  in  this  market. 

Up  to  July,  1934,  under  the  system  of  advance  exchange  permits  established 
at  the  end  of  November,  1933,  importers  of  farm  implements  were  able  to  obtain 
official  exchange  for  current  purchases  without  much  delay.  Since  July,  how- 
ever, owing  to  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange,  as  far  as  this  office  has  been 
able  to  ascertain,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  secure  official  exchange  for  imports 
of  Canadian  farm  implements,  as  Canada  is  looked  upon  as  a  relatively  unim- 
portant buyer  of  Argentine  products  and  therefore  not  entitled  to  the  same  treat- 
ment as  certain  other  countries  considered  to  have  balances  of  trade  with  Argen- 
tina comparatively  more  favourable  to  this  country.  As  a  result,  imports  from 
Canada  have  been  handicapped,  since  it  is  understood  that  exchange  is  still 
being  made  available  for  imports  of  agricultural  implements  from  the  United 
States,  the  chief  competitive  source  of  supply  for  such  equipment. 

Since  they  are  unable  to  obtain  official  exchange,  importers  have  to  resort 
to  what  is  known  as  the  free  exchange  market  in  which  permits  are  not  required, 
but  the  rates  charged  in  the  free  market  at  the  time  of  writing  are  approxi- 
mately 16  per  cent  higher  than  those  quoted  in  the  official  market. 

To  the  above  difficulty  created  by  the  vagaries  of  the  exchange  market 
must  be  added  the  heavy  competition  created  by  the  continual  attempts  being 
made  to  liquidate  the  excess  stocks  of  various  types  of  implements,  which  in 
some  cases  are  tending  to  become  obsolete.    There  is  in  this  connection  a  tend- 
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ency  on  the  part  of  the  local  branch  of  the  foreign  manufacturer  or  the  importer 
to  take  advantage  of  the  current  revival  in  trade  to  sacrifice  prices  in  order  to 
move  stocks  which  are  becoming  more  and  more  difficult  to  sell  in  the  face  of 
competition  from  newer  equipment,  and  it  is  understood  that  in  recent  months 
particularly  some  very  low  prices  have  been  accepted  in  the  farm  implement 
trade. 

The  outlook  for  next  year  obviously  depends  on  the  forthcoming  harvests 
and  the  prices  at  which  farmers  may  sell  their  grain.  In  some  quarters  the 
situation  is  considered  less  favourable  than  a  month  ago  owing  to  the  damage 
done  by  adverse  weather  to  the  wheat  crop.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general 
view  is  still  optimistic,  as  it  is  felt  that  the  farmer's  financial  position  has 
improved  during  the  past  year  and  that  the  crop  prospects  are  so  far  sufficiently 
favourable  to  warrant  an  expansion  in  the  present  revival  of  the  farm  imple- 
ment trade  during  1935. 

ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  CONCRETE  MIXERS 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds.   Conversions  have  been  made  at  current  free  market  rates 
of  exchange,  namely  $1  Canadian  equals  1-76  Argentine  gold  pesos) 

Buenos  Aires,  December  27,  1934. — The  Argentine  market  for  concrete 
mixers  is  principally  supplied  by  imports  from  the  United  States.  Germany, 
France,  and  the  United  Kingdom  ship  a  few  machines  but  the  trade  is  compara- 
tively small.  A  short  time  ago  English  manufacturers  endeavoured  to  increase 
their  trade  with  this  country  in  concrete  mixers,  but  their  machines  were  con- 
sidered too  heavy  and  were  not  readily  accepted.  Canada  has  also  supplied  a 
few  machines.  Lately  the  smaller  sizes  of  concrete  mixers  have  been  manufac- 
tured locally  with  imported  engines.  Although  the  quality  of  the  locally  made 
product  is  considered  inferior,  they  are  able  to  offer  a  certain  amount  of  com- 
petition by  virtue  of  their  lower  prices.  Further,  it  is  reported  that  one  impor- 
tant United  States  firm  is  making  arrangements  to  have  their  machines  made  in 
Argentina. 

At  the  present  time  the  amount  of  building  construction  being  carried  out 
in  Buenos  Aires  must  be  regarded  as  highly  satisfactory.  Most  of  these  build- 
ings are  being  made  of  reinforced  concrete,  so  that  it  would  seem  that  there 
would  be  a  good  outlet  for  concrete  mixers.  However,  owing  to  various  factors, 
the  demand  for  new  machinery  has  not  developed.  For  several  years  the  market 
has  been  overstocked  with  concrete  mixers  and  in  most  cases  importers  have 
been  compelled  to  considerably  reduce  their  prices  in  order  to  liquidate  any  per- 
centage of  their  stocks.  Furthermore,  there  are  plentiful  supplies  of  second-hand 
equipment  available,  and  owing  to  the  competition  for  all  new  constructions, 
contractors  are  compelled  to  keep  their  costs  down  to  the  minimum.  Thus 
machinery  is  frequently  sold  by  the  builders  to  other  contractors  as  soon  as  there 
is  no  immediate  need  for  it. 

In  addition,  there  has  recently  been  established  in  Buenos  Aires  a  large 
central  mixing  plant,  which  delivers  ready-mixed  concrete  on  trucks  mounted 
with  revolving  drums.  Several  large  contracts  have  recently  been  supplied  with 
cement  from  this  plant,  and  the  demand  for  individual  equipment  is  correspond- 
ingly reduced. 

While  all  sizes  of  mixers  are  in  use  in  Argentina,  probably  the  most  popular 
are  those  making  5  and  7  cubic  feet  of  mixed  concrete  per  batch.  Except  in  the 
very  large  units,  power-loading  hoppers  are  almost  invariably  fitted.  Further, 
there  are  few  trailer  models  or  combination  mixers  and  builders'  hoists  on  the 
market,  the  majority  of  machines  being  of  the  four-wheel  type  fitted  with  ordi- 
nary steel-tired  wheels.  There  is  practically  no  demand  for  crosswise  axle 
machines. 
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Concrete  mixers  are  usually  sold  by  buying  agents.  These  agents  carry  a 
certain  stock  of  mixers  and  submit  bids  to  the  contractors  on  request,  generally 
on  a  pesos  basis.  For  some  of  the  larger  machines  the  importers  endeavour  to 
quote  on  a  c.i.f.  basis  to  the  buyer,  as  the  turnover  is  too  slow  to  warrant  carrying 
them  in  stock.  Recently,  in  view  of  the  poor  demand  for  new  equipment,  the 
importers  have  been  slow  to  replenish  stocks,  preferring  to  sell  any  model  not 
immediately  available  on  a  c.i.f.  basis  for  delivery  in  from  six  to  eight  weeks 
from  receipt  of  order.  Second-hand  machinery  is  frequently  sold  by  one  con- 
tractor direct  to  another,  but  there  are  firms  who  buy  and  sell  the  second-hand 
mixers,  in  some  cases  reconditioning  them  before  resale. 

The  duty  on  mixers  is  15  per  cent  on  the  appraisal  value  of  32  gold  centavos 
per  gross  kilogram  (18  cents  Canadian)  when  the  machines  weigh  from  500  up 
to  1,000  kilograms,  and  of  24  gold  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  (13 J  cents 
Canadian)  for  machines  weighing  over  1,000  kilograms. 

Under  present  exchange  conditions,  payment  for  any  imports  from  Canada 
would  probably  have  to  be  effected  through  the  free  exchange  market.  While 
imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  could  no  doubt  obtain  the  advantage  of  the 
lower  rate  quoted  on  the  official  market,  it  is  probable  that  United  States  ship- 
pers would  also  be  forced  to  rely  on  the  free  market  for  the  withdrawal  of  their 
exchange. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  YUCATAN,  MEXICO 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  January  4,  1935. — Because  of  its  isolation  geographically  from 
the  remainder  of  Mexico  (the  only  communications  are  by  sea  and  air),  the 
peninsula  of  Yucatan  must  be  considered  as  a  separate  commercial  unit.  The 
centre  of  business  is  the  city  of  Merida  and  the  area  includes  the  State  of 
Campeche  (which  is  connected  to  Merida  by  rail)  as  well  as  the  State  of 
Yucatan;  the  port  of  entry  is  Progreso  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  through  which 
are  imported  all  commodities  whether  from  abroad  or  from  the  main  part  of 
the  republic.  According  to  the  census  of  1930,  the  population  of  the  State  of 
Yucatan  was  389,542  and  that  of  Campeche  89,476;  the  city  of  Merida  has  a 
population  of  95,015.  The  purchasing  power  of  the  peninsula,  as  far  as  concerns 
most  imported  articles,  may  be  estimated  at  not  more  than  30,000. 

SISAL  HEMP 

The  economic  life  of  this  district  depends  almost  entirely  on  one  com- 
modity, sisal  hemp  (henequen) ,  and  business  fluctuates  in  direct  ratio  with  the 
value  and  quantity  of  exportations  of  that  product.  At  the  present  time  and  for 
some  years  Yucatan  has  been  experiencing  difficulty  in  marketing  its  sisal  and 
as  a  result  business  is  very  slow;  many  stores  are  overstocked  and  importations 
have  been  greatly  reduced. 

A  study  of  the  statistics  of  sisal  exports  will  make  the  situation  clear.  The 
following  numbers  of  bales  were  shipped  from  Progreso  in  the  years  indicated; 
a  bale  weighs  from  185  to  200  kilograms:  1923,  673,981;  1924,  614,319;  1925, 
703,118;  1926,  556,360;  1927,  678,234;  1928,  741,135;  1929,  611,456;  1930, 
312,055;  1931,372,430;  1932,704,017;  1933,505,710;  and  January  to  Septem- 
ber, 1934,  320,382.  In  addition  to  the  decrease  in  the  actual  quantities  shipped, 
there  has  been  a  sharp  decline  in  price.  Yucatan,  once  wealthy  because  it 
enjoyed  practically  a  complete  monopoly  in  sisal,  is  now  suffering  severe  com- 
petition in  the  world's  markets.  Stocks  of  the  fibre  have  accumulated  and 
sales  have  been  made  at  whatever  price  the  market  affords  in  order  to  empty 
warehouses.    The  State  of  Yucatan  has  fixed  production  quotas  (for  example, 
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the  limit  was  set  at  60,000  bales  for  the  last  quarter  of  1934) ,  but  it  would  appear 
that  something  further  must  yet  be  done.  The  total  cut  of  sisal  in  Mexico 
during  1933  amounted  to  95,551  metric  tons  (approximately  478,000  bales;  the 
balance  exported  was  taken  from  storage),  of  which  92,783  tons  were  produced 
in  Yucatan  and  365  tons  in  Campeche.  Most  of  the  remainder  was  grown  in 
the  Tampico  district.  But  it  is  significant  that  the  total  production  was  more 
than  22  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1932  and  over  16  per  cent  less  than  the  average 
of  the  previous  five  years.  The  area  under  cultivation  has  been  reduced  by 
from  13  to  17  per  cent.  Co-operation  has  been  in  effect  for  some  years  under 
the  control  of  the  Federal  Government,  but  there  is  opposition  and  some  pro- 
ducers wish  to  be  free  to  sell  as  they  can.  Some  of  the  sisal  is  manufactured 
locally  into  rope,  bags,  etc.,  and  sold  mainly  in  the  republic  but  also  exported. 

The  most  important  foreign  purchaser  of  Yucatan  sisal  is  the  United  States, 
which  bought  356,566  bales  in  1933,  some  of  which  may  have  been  reshipped  to 
Canada,  while  16,200  bales  were  shipped  direct  from  Progreso.  France  pur- 
chased 93,860  bales,  Sweden  13,110,  Holland  10,613,  Germany  6,205,  and  Great 
Britain,  formerly  a  good  customer  but  now  using  Kenya  and  other  hemps,  bought 
none. 

PORT  OF  PROGRESO 

In  view  of  the  position  of  Progreso  as  the  only  important  port  of  the  dis- 
trict, it  is  worth  analyzing  the  statistics  of  freight  handled.  Outgoing  shipments 
for  abroad  totalled  100,473  metric  tons  in  1933,  while  foreign  imports  aggregated 
9,481  metric  tons;  coastal  traffic  amounted  to  10,767  metric  tons  outgoing  and 
68,292  metric  tons  incoming.  From  these  figures  it  is  obvious  that  by  bulk  and 
probably  by  value  the  greater  part  of  the  goods  brought  into  Progreso  for  dis- 
tribution in  the  peninsula  finds  its  origin  within  the  republic  and  is  probably 
produced  in  Mexico ;  it  would  not  pay  to  ship  foreign  goods  to  Veracruz  or  some 
other  point  and  reship  to  Progreso. 

BUSINESS  WITH  THE  MAINLAND 

The  cost  of  transportation  from  Veracruz  and  Tampico  is  high  (about  12 
per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  goods) ,  but  federal  import  duties  are  generally  suffi- 
cient to  offset  this  and  foreign  imports  are  excluded  to  the  same  extent  as  else- 
where in  the  republic.  The  coastal  freighters  thus  enjoy  the  protection  of  the 
regular  commodity  customs  duties  as  well  as  certain  shipping  regulations.  There 
is  also  a  state  tax  in  Yucatan  of  3^  per  cent  of  the  price  c.i.f.  Progreso,  whether 
the  goods  are  purchased  in  Mexico  or  abroad. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  same  situation  of  domestic  production 
controlling  the  market  under  tariff  protection  applies  in  Yucatan  as  in  other 
parts  of  the  republic,  with  the  additional  factor  that  the  sisal  situation  has  made 
commercial  conditions  more  difficult  than  in  most  other  parts  of  Mexico. 

POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  GUATEMALA 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  January  3,  1935. — The  area  of  the  Republic  of  Guatemala,  now 
that  the  boundary  with  Honduras  has  been  settled,  is  given  officially  as  42,367 
square  miles  or  somewhat  less  than  the  combined  areas  of  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick.  A  considerable  part  of  the  total  area  is  taken  up  by  the  flat  district 
in  the  north  called  the  Peten,  which  is  scarcely  known  at  present  and  is  of  little 
active  commercial  importance  beyond  the  chicle  trade.  The  remainder  of  the 
country  is  mountainous  with  a  narrow  coastal  plain  on  the  Pacific  and  another 
on  the  Atlantic ;  the  latter  has  extensions  reaching  a  good  distance  inland  through 
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the  valleys  of  the  Motagua  and  Polochic  rivers  as  well  as  being  an  integral  part 
of  the  Peten  lowlands. 

Geography  has  had  a  very  decided  influence  on  Guatemala.  The  banana 
lands  are  in  the  coastal  plains,  principally  the  Atlantic,  and  the  coffee  planta- 
tions are  possible  only  because  of  the  mountains;  it  is  in  these  two  products  that 
Guatemala  has  found  its  prosperity.  The  altitude  of  the  interior  valleys  and 
tablelands  subdues  the  tropical  heat  with  the  result  that  the  centres  of  popula- 
tion are  found  there  and  a  great  variety  of  agricultural  endeavour  is  rendered 
possible.  The  actively  volcanic  nature  of  the  country  lias  also  affected  the  loca- 
tion and  development  of  the  towns  by  necessitating  change  of  location  of  entire 
centres  and  by  providing  a  volcanic  soil  which  is  capable  of  phenomenal  crops 
and  thus  attracts  more  inhabitants  than  other  districts. 

Guatemala  has  about  70  miles  of  coastline  on  the  Atlantic  (really  the  Carib- 
bean) and  about  200  on  the  Pacific.  The  boundaries  are  constituted  by  Mexico 
on  the  north  and  west,  the  Pacific  and  El  Salvador  on  the  south,  and  Honduras, 
the  Caribbean  and  British  Honduras  on  the  east. 

RESOURCES  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Guatemala  is  almost  entirely  an  agricultural  country;  other  possible 
resources  such  as  lumber,  mines,  fisheries,  and  perhaps  petroleum  have  been 
developed  but  little  when  at  all,  nor  are  the  possibilities  definitely  known. 
Agriculture  stands  alone  as  the  principal  source  of  national  wealth.  The  most 
important  crop  is  corn,  which  is  consumed  locally  and,  with  beans  and  some 
other  staples,  forms  the  food  of  nine-tenths  of  the  population;  these  are  necessi- 
ties. Coffee  and  bananas  are  the  outstanding  export  crops  and  constituted  61 
per  cent  and  30  per  cent  respectively  of  the  total  value  of  exports  in  1933, 
although  coffee  has  been  of  greater  relative  value  in  recent  years;  these  form  the 
basis  of  prosperity.  Minor  crops  are  chicle,  sugar  cane,  wheat,  rice,  potatoes, 
and  cacao;  the  first  is  an  export  article  while  the  others  are  largely  for  domestic 
consumption.  Mahogany  and  cedar  as  well  as  dyewoods  cover  large  areas  but 
as  yet  have  not  been  exploited  to  any  extent.  Oak  and  pine  are  found  at  high 
altitudes. 

Live  stock  are  found  in  fair  numbers  and  are  mainly  for  domestic  needs 
although  hides  are  exported.  Cattle  and  sheep  are  raised  and  the  wool  of  the 
latter  is  used  for  local  homespun.  Horses,  hogs,  donkeys,  and  mules  all  find  a 
place  in  the  economy  of  the  country.   Honey  is  an  export  item  of  some  value. 

Manufacturing  is  carried  on  to  a  certain  degree  under  heavy  tariff  protec- 
tion, and  a  number  of  commodities  such  as  aerated  waters,  beer,  brooms  and 
brushes,  candles,  cement,  ceramics,  cigarettes,  cotton  textiles,  flour,  furniture, 
hosiery,  ice,  leather,  sacks,  shoes,  and  soap  are  produced;  in  some  cases  produc- 
tion is  sufficient  for  the  country's  needs  but  in  others,  such  as  textiles,  flour, 
hosiery,  and  leather,  importations  continue  on  a  large  scale  in  spite  of  the  cus- 
toms duties. 

Only  a  few  tourists  have  yet  "  discovered  "  Guatemala  and  most  travellers 
pay  only  a  short  visit  to  the  capital  while  their  ship  lies  at  San  Jose ;  the  tourist 
trade  is  of  little  value  to  the  country  but  may  reasonably  be  a  source  of  income 
in  the  future. 

SEASONS  AND  CLIMATE 

As  in  all  tropical  countries,  there  are  only  the  rainy  and  dry  seasons;  in 
Guatemala  the  rains  generally  last  from  May  to  October,  but  the  spans  are  not 
sharply  defined  in  the  lowlands  and  coastal  plains,  which  are  oppressively  hot 
and  damp  practically  the  year  round.  The  uplands  are  not  unduly  hot  except 
during  a  few  months,  depending  on  the  altitude  as  well  as  the  rains,  and  the 
climate  generally  may  be  said  to  be  fairly  comfortable  at  over  5,000  feet  during 
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the  greater  part  of  the  year.  When  visits  are  planned  to  points  other  than 
Guatemala  City,  it  will  usually  be  found  advisable  to  make  them  in  the  dry 
season,  but  the  capital  may  be  visited  at  any  time  of  the  year  without  undue 
inconvenience.  Ordinary  North  American  wear  of  medium  weight  is  worn  in  the 
chief  centres,  but  tropical  wear  is  advised  if  more  than  a  few  days  are  to  be  spent 
in  the  lowlands. 

There  are  over  twenty  public  holidays  during  the  year,  mainly  the  impor- 
tant Roman  Catholic  feast  days,  and  delays  may  occasionally  arise  from  inad- 
vertence to  this  detail. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Communications  between  Canada  and  Guatemala  are  by  sea,  air,  and  rail, 
but  the  last-mentioned  is  scarcely  used  even  for  mail.  There  are  a  number  of 
through  steamship  services  between  the  two  countries  but  only  on  the  Pacific; 
transhipment  at  American  ports  is  necessary  on  the  Atlantic  side.  The  following 
companies  are  engaged  in  shipping  and  detailed  information  may  be  obtained 
from  the  offices  or  agents  noted: — 
Pacific  Coast 

Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique  (French  Line). — Sailings  from  Vancouver  to  San 
Jose,  Guatemala,  once  or  twice  a  month.  Represented  by  The  Empire  Shipping  Co.  Ltd.,  966 
Hastings  St.  West,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

East  Asiatic  Co.,  Ltd. — Sailings  fortnightly  from  Vancouver  and  will  call  at  Champerico 
or  San  Jose,  Guatemala,  if  business  offers.  Represented  by  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  Ltd., 
355  Burrard  St.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Grace  Line. — Sailings  approximately  every  three  weeks  from  Vancouver  to  Champerico 
and  San  Jose,  Guatemala.  For  transhipment  there  are  additional  sailings  fortnightly  from  San 
Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to  San  Jose,  Guatemala.  Represented  by  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Ltd., 
991  Hastings  St.  West,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Atlantic  Coast  (transhipment  only) 

United  Fruit  Line. — Sailings  weekly  from  New  York  to  Puerto  Barrios.  Traffic  office  at 
332  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York. 

Railway  connection  is  made  at  Ayutla  on  the  northern  border  with  the 
National  Railways  of  Mexico,  but  no  traffic  arrives  from  Canada  or  the  United 
States  because  of  the  expense.  There  are  rail  connections  within  the  country 
from  the  entry  points  of  Ayutla,  Champerico,  San  Jose,  and  Puerto  Barrios  to 
Guatemala  City,  but  all  foreign  merchandise  for  the  capital  comes  through  the 
two  last  named.  There  is  also  rail  connection  with  El  Salvador  from  Zacapa. 
Freight  rates  are  high. 

The  Pan  American  Airways  gives  an  international  air  service  from  the 
United  States  to  Guatemala  twice  a  week  and  the  airmail  service  thus  provided  is 
used  to  full  advantage  by  business  houses  in  Central  America.  The  Pan  American 
also  has  a  weekly  aeroplane  to  Flores  (in  the  Peten  district),  Puerto  Barrios 
and  Tela,  Honduras,  as  well  as  another  weekly  service  to  British  Honduras,  Cuba, 
and  Florida  and  a  tri-weekly  to  the  south.  The  Cia.  Nacional  de  Aviacion  of 
Guatemala  has  regular  schedules  for  all  points  in  the  republic.  The  Transportes 
Aereos  Centro-Americanos  (TACA)  of  Honduras  has  regular  runs  from  that 
country  to  all  the  neighbouring  republics  including  Guatemala. 

Parcel  post  and  air  express  are  used  to  a  fair  degree;  importations  by  these 
two  means  amounted  to  $359,600  and  $61,459  respectively  in  1933.  Good  cable 
and  wireless  services  are  obtainable  from  two  companies  with  international 
connections,  but  no  international  telephone  is  yet  available  to  the  north. 

PORTS  OF  ENTRY 

Apart  from  the  amounts  imported  by  air  and  post  mentioned  above,  the 
ports  of  entry,  with  quantities  and  values  of  imports  in  1933,  are:  Atlantic  coast, 
Puerto  Barrios,  39,458  metric  tons  ($3,648,480) ,  and  Livingston,  2,534  tons  ($196,- 
238);  Pacific  coast,  San  Jose,  30,749  tons  ($1,095,581),  and  Champerico,  5,931 
tons  ($579,376)  ;  and  small  amounts  through  points  of  minor  importance. 
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POPULATION 

The  population  of  Guatemala  is  about  2,000,000,  although  estimates  run  as 
high  as  2,500,000.  The  actual  purchasing  population,  as  far  as  imported  goods 
are  concerned,  ranges  from  100,000  to  300,000,  depending  on  the  commodity  to  be 
sold;  the  former  figure  is  more  generally  applicable. 

At  least  three-fifths  of  the  total  population  is  made  up  of  pure  Indians, 
many  of  whom  speak  only  their  native  dialects  and  require  Spanish  interpreters 
when  they  go  to  market.  These  people  purchase  very  few  imported  articles: 
machetes,  cheap  fancy  thread,  dyes  and  one  or  two  other  necessities  are  practic- 
ally the  only  items  of  importance.  Most  of  the  other  two-fifths  of  the  popula- 
tion is  "  ladino  "  or  of  mixed  Indian  and  Spanish  descent  who  generally  have 
but  little  more  purchasing  power  than  the  Indian.  There  are  a  number  of  them, 
however,  who  form  the  artisan  class,  which  is  in  a  slightly  better  position  than  the 
agricultural  worker;  the  artisan  earns  about  50  cents  a  day  while  the  labourer 
earns  from  10  to  25  cents  a  day.  Wages  in  general  are  about  one-third  what 
they  were  four  years  ago  and  the  purchasing  power  is,  of  course,  affected  in 
like  proportion. 

The  small  upper  class,  of  Spanish  descent,  and  the  foreign  colonies  constitute 
that  small  part  of  the  population  which  purchases  the  bulk  of  imported  goods. 
They  make  up  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  population  or  about  100,000,  of 
which  the  foreign  colonies  comprise  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  There  are  about 
3,000  Spaniards,  an  equal  number  of  Mexicans,  about  1,700  British  (1,100  of 
whom  are  West  Indian  negroes),  some  1,500  Germans  and  1,300  Americans, 
together  with  lesser  numbers  of  Italians,  Chinese,  French,  and  races  finding  their 
origin  in  and  around  Asia  Minor. 

FOREIGN  CAPITAL 

There  is  a  fair  investment  of  foreign  capital  in  Guatemala  and,  while  most 
houses  buy  where  they  can  to  best  advantage,  purchases  are  undoubtedly 
influenced  by  nationality.  The  banana  industry  is  entirely  controlled  by  an 
American  company  as  are  the  light  and  water  services  of  the  capital  and  the 
railways  of  the  republic.  Purchases  by  the  large  companies  are  usually  made 
through  New  York.  It  is  estimated  unofficially  that  from  50  to  60  per  cent  of  the 
coffee  plantations  are  controlled  by  Germans,  20  to  30  per  cent  by  British  and 
Americans,  and  10  to  30  per  cent  by  Guatemalans ;  but  an  accurate  analysis  of  the 
nationality  of  the  mortgage-holders  is  not  available  and  the  above  percentages  are 
approximations  only.  The  German  colony  is  active  in  coffee,  hardware,  finance 
and  other  lines;  the  Americans  and  British  in  bananas,  coffee,  public  utilities  and 
commerce;  Spaniards  are  prominent  in  the  grocery  business;  while  Chinese 
and  Turks  engage  mainly  in  the  dry  goods  trade. 

LANGUAGE 

The  official  language  and  the  language  of  correspondence  is  Spanish,  although 
English  is  understood  to  a  fair  degree,  especially  in  the  capital.  Correspondence 
may  often  be  in  English,  but  Spanish  is  frequently  necessary  as  well  as  desirable. 

BUSINESS  CENTRES 

For  commercial  purposes  the  most  important  centre  is  the  capital,  Guatemala 
City,  and  no  other  need  ordinarily  be  of  more  than  occasional  interest.  Quetzal- 
tenango,  while  still  a  leading  producing  centre  and  the  second  city  in  the  republic, 
has  lost  much  of  its  commercial  importance  to  the  capital.  Coban,  in  the  Alta 
Verapaz  area,  is  a  small  town  which  is  the  centre  of  a  district  which  exports 
coffee  through  the  port  of  Livingston.  Retalhuleu  is  the  customs  clearing  point 
for  goods  handled  through  the  port  of  Champerico  as  well  as  the  centre  of  an 
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agricultural  district.  Zacapa  is  the  railway  divisional  point  from  which  runs  the 
branch  line  connecting  Puerto  Barrios  with  points  in  El  Salvador.  Zacapa  also 
marks  the  western  limit  of  the  Atlantic  coastal  area  where  bananas  are  pro- 
duced and  which,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  is  a  separate  commercial  district 
because  of  its  relationship  to  the  fruit  company.  Other  points  of  minor  interest 
are  Escuintla  and  Mazatenango. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  is  authorized  officially  and  is  in  common  use  in  the 
business  centres.  It  should  be  remembered  that  a  "  ton "  usually  means  a 
"  tonelada  "  or  metric  ton  of  2,204  •  6  English  pounds  unless  otherwise  noted. 
There  is  also  a  Spanish  "  tonelada  "  of  2,028  English  pounds.  Consequently 
quotations  must  always  specify  the  type  of  ton  intended. 

A  number  of  Spanish  standards  are  still  in  common  use:  cloth  is  sold  by 
the  vara  (33  inches),  coffee  and  sugar  are  weighed  by  quintales  (100  Spanish 
pounds  or  101*4  English  pounds),  and  the  arroba  of  25  Spanish  pounds  or  25-35 
English  pounds  is  also  used. 

CURRENCY 

The  unit  of  currency  is  the  quetzal,  usually  indicated  by  "  Q  ";  it  is  equiva- 
lent to  one  United  States  dollar.  American  paper  money  is  accepted  and  finds 
circulation.  There  are  gold  coins  of  5,  10,  and  20  quetzales,  the  usual  silver 
fractional  currency  of  5,  10,  and  25  centavos  and  copper  coins  of  less  value. 
There  is  also  a  50-centavo  note  and  the  usual  range  of  paper  money. 

There  was  formerly  a  peso,  but  in  1924  it  was  stabilized  at  60  pesos  to  the 
quetzal  and  is  now  practically  out  of  circulation.  The  unit  is  still  in  use  by  the 
common  people  and  rapid  calculations  are  necessary  for  conversion  to  the 
quetzal  when  purchases  are  made  at  the  markets. 

EXCHANGE 

At  present  there  are  no  exchange  restrictions  of  any  kind  on  legitimate 
transactions;  foreign  drafts  on  any  country  of  commercial  importance  may  be 
purchased  to  any  amount.  The  quetzal  is  at  par  with  the  American  dollar  and 
rates  for  other  monies  follow  the  variations  of  the  New  York  market,  but  allow 
for  local  commission  and  for  fluctuations.  The  Canadian  dollar  is  not  quoted  in 
Guatemala,  and  the  bank  selling  rate  is  accordingly  higher  than  the  New  York 
rate  because  transactions  are  made  through  that  market.  For  this  reason 
Canadian  exporters  to  Guatemala  should  quote  in  American  dollars. 

BANKING 

At  the  present  time  there  are  five  banks  in  active  operation;  two  of  them, 
the  Credito  Hipotecario  Nacional  de  Guatemala  and  the  Banco  Agricola 
Hipotecario,  are  mortgage  banks.  The  difficult  years  of  1931  and  1932  brought 
a  rapid  succession  of  liquidations,  in  the  course  of  which  three  private  and  four 
public  banks  withdrew  from  business  and  an  eighth  bank  was  left  in  a  condition 
of  suspended  animation.  Three  banks  are  now  operating  on  the  usual  commer- 
cial lines:  the  Government-controlled  central  bank  which  has  the  sole  right  of 
issue,  the  branch  of  a  well-known  British  institution,  and  a  local  private  con- 
cern.  Their  positions,  as  at  August  31,  1934,  were: — 

Capital                 Deposits  Loans 
Sight  Time 

Banco  Central  de  Guatemala     Ql,875,000     Q2,583,560     Q  32,110  Q5,251,597 

Anglo-South  American  Bank  .          500,000       2,307,360       476,123  5,988,692 

Nottebohm  Banking  Corp.  ..          100,000           97,214    86,128 
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At  the  same  date  the  bill  circulation  of  the  Banco  Central  was  Q6,205,121 ; 
its  reserve  was  Q2 ,334,000  in  gold  coin  and  bars,  and  Ql, 71 1,212  in  foreign 
deposits.  The  reserve  figures  are  given  as  at  the  former  price  of  gold;  if  the 
value  were  recalculated  at  the  present  price  the  reserve  would  be  about  100  per 
cent.  The  currency  and  the  Central  Bank  are  considered  sound  and  no  fears 
are  entertained  of  any  financial  difficulties  from  them. 

Commercial  documents  are  generally  sent  through  either  of  the  first  two, 
although  importers  whose  financial  position  is  beyond  reproach  often  receive 
their  documents  direct  to  avoid  the  bank  charges,  which  total  about  3  per  cent. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF  AND  REGULATIONS 

This  subject  is  discussed  and  all  necessary  data  are  given  in  a  detailed 
report  on  "  Documentation  Requirements  of  Guatemala,"  which  is  available  as 
a  separate  leaflet  by  applying  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa.    One  or  two  points  may  be  re-emphasized  with  advantage: — 

(1)  All  documents  must  arrive  before  the  shipment  itself;  goods  deteriorate 
in  poor  warehouses,  storage  charges  are  high,  and  delays  are  costly  in  money, 
time,  and  goodwill.  Use  air  mail.  Instruct  forwarding  agents  to  send  documents 
direct  to  the  customer  or  his  bank  rather  than  waste  time  by  returning  them  to 
the  exporter  for  forwarding.  Insist  on  despatch. 

(2)  Invoices,  certificates,  etc.,  must  be  properly  vised  or  authenticated; 
consuls  sometimes  make  mistakes  but  the  importer  suffers  the  penalty  and  the 
exporter  gets  the  blame.   The  original  invoice  must  be  vised  in  ink  by  hand. 

(3)  Samples  of  no  value  must  be  sent  "  sample  post "  and  marked 
"  Muestras  sin  Valor  "  (samples  without  value) .  Each  package  must  weigh  not 
more  than  500  grams  (1-1  pound).  Parcel  post  costs  $2  per  package  to  the 
importer. 

Never  send  samples  of  no  value  by  parcel  post. 
Never  send  samples  of  value  by  sample  post. 

Samples,  to  be  of  no  value,  must  be  rendered  so,  e.g.  one  stocking,  prefer- 
ably with  a  hole  in  the  foot,  but  never  a  pair  ;  carbon  paper  with  a  hole  punched 
in  a  corner;  handkerchiefs  with  a  corner  cut  out,  etc.  Consult  first  with  the 
customer  or  agent  before  sending  samples. 

(4)  False  declarations,  accidental  or  intentional,  bring  heavy  penalties  to  the 
importer. 

(5)  Carelessness  in  complying  with  customs  regulations  is  fatal,  and  loses 
more  business  than  any  other  cause  except  dishonesty. 

PACKING  AND  MARKING 

There  are  no  special  regulations  on  this  subject,  but  the  following  points  must 
be  attended  to: — 

(1)  Packing  must  be  sufficiently  strong  to  withstand  transhipment  and 
rough  handling. 

(2)  Import  duties  are  high  and,  for  most  commodities,  on  the  weight  of  the 
packing  and  the  container  as  well  as  the  article  itself.  When  prices  are  equal, 
appropriate  packing  will  reduce  costs  to  the  importer  and  bring  repeat  orders. 

(3)  Guatemalan  ports  are  in  the  tropics,  which  are  hot  and  damp.  Heat 
and  dampness  affect  most  articles  by  disintegration,  decomposition,  and  cor- 
rosion; moisture  increases  weight  and  customs  duties;  mildew  and  insects  cause 
havoc.   Proper  packing  will  prevent  these  losses. 

REPRESENTATION 

The  most  common  method  of  selling  foreign  goods  in  Guatemala  is  through 
the  medium  of  commission  agents,  who  usually  carry  only  samples  or,  occasionally, 
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small  stocks.  The  market  is  not  sufficiently  large  to  warrant  the  establishment  of 
branch  houses  except  in  one  or  two  lines.  Travelling  salesmen  can  often  include 
Guatemala  to  advantage  in  a  general  tour  of  Central  or  Latin  America,  but 
suffer  the  disadvantage  of  not  being  on  the  ground  throughout  the  year  to 
compete  with  resident  agents.  Orders  are  generally  small,  competition  is  very 
keen  (it  is  estimated  that  there  are  about  500  commission  agents  where  35  to  50 
could  do  the  work) ,  and  a  resident  representative  is  generally  essential  even  if  a 
travelling  representative  also  visits  the  country  at  regular  intervals.  In  fact, 
this  arrangement  of  a  local  agent  working  with  a  travelling  agent  is  probably 
the  most  satisfactory,  especially  if  the  travelling  is  done  by  an  important 
official  of  the  company  concerned  and  one  in  a  position  to  make  special  arrange- 
ments when  necessary;  such  a  plan  also  assists  the  exporter  in  understanding 
the  peculiarities  and  little  difficulties  of  the  market  and  aids  the  avoidance  of 
the  frequent  causes  of  irritation  that  arise  from  lack  of  appreciation  of  local 
practices  and  needs. 

It  is  not  just  to  assume  that  because  a  commission  agent  represents  a  lengthy 
list  of  houses  he  is  merely  a  "  collector  ";  except  in  a  few  lines  most  commission 
agents  must  have  a  considerable  number  of  representations  in  order  to  make  a  liv- 
ing in  a  market  as  limited  as  is  Guatemala. 

Appointment  of  agents  is  sometimes  made  to  include  all  Central  America. 
Such  an  arrangement  is  not  always  satisfactory,  as  there  are  few  agents  able  to 
cover  all  five  republics  comprehensively  and  most  of  them  travel  for  only  a  few 
weeks  a  year.  It  is  consequently  usually  more  advisable  to  make  the  appoint- 
ment for  one  republic  only;  the  only  exception  is  that  arrangements  may  occasion- 
ally be  made  to  advantage  to  include  El  Salvador  with  Guatemala. 

METHODS  OF  SALE 

In  general,  the  importer  in  Guatemala  prefers  to  buy  direct  from  the  factory 
with  or  without  the  intervention  of  a  commission  agent  or  travelling  represen- 
tative. Purchases  are  occasionally  made  through  export  agents  in  important 
shipping  points  such  as  New  York  and  San  Francisco  because  such  specialists  are 
sometimes  in  a  position  to  quote  to  advantage,  but  mainly  because  they  are 
often  in  a  position  to  handle  orders  for  a  large  variety  of  items  each  of  which  is 
small  in  quantity,  and  savings  .can  be  effected  by  consolidation  into  one  ship- 
ment. Considerable  care  must  be  exercised  by  the  manufacturer  in  the  selec- 
tion of  his  export  agents. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

The  customary  terms  of  payment  are  sight  draft  or  up  to  60  days  sight  or 
90  days  date,  depending  on  the  financial  position  of  the  purchaser.  Terms  should 
always  be  granted  where  the  financial  position  of  the  importer  justifies  the  confi- 
dence, but  care  must  be  exercised  in  granting  credit  because  bill  collection  on 
unpaid  accounts  is  costly.  As  noted  under  "  Banking,"  reliable  importers 
handle  their  payments  direct  rather  than  through  a  bank  in  order  to  avoid  the 
high  charges.  It  should  be  definitely  understood  by  all  exporters  that  importers 
in  Guatemala  interpret  the  word  "  sight  "  as  "  sight  merchandise  in  customs 
house  "  and  will  not  pay  any  bill  before  the  arrival  of  the  goods.  Terms  of  pay- 
ment always  depend  on  coffee  sales,  and  exporters  interested  in  this  market  should 
be  conversant  with  the  coffee  situation,  not  only  for  this  reason  but  to  appreciate 
conditions  generally.    Consignment  is  to  be  avoided. 

QUOTATIONS 

Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  port  of  entry  (usually  San  Jose  or  Puerto  Barrios) ; 
for  some  commodities  such  as  flour,  sheet  iron  and  others  imported  in  quantity, 
quotations  must  be  c.i.f.  Guatemala  City.    Quotations  should  always  specify 
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whether  or  not  the  consular  fee  (4  per  cent)  is  included.  One  of  the  charges 
that  should  generally  be  covered  by  quotations  is  the  government  tax  of  25  cents 
per  $100  or  fraction  thereof  which  is  collected  on  all  payments;  importers  often 
do  not  like  paying  this  charge  so  that  the  best  course  is  to  include  it  in  the 
expenses  and  thus  cover  it  indirectly. 

Canadian  exporters  must  always  quote  c.i.f.  port  of  entry  or  at  least  f.o.b. 
or  f.a.s.  New  York  or  San  Francisco;  the  latter  permit  ready  comparison  with 
competing  prices  even  though  they  do  not  give  costs  laid  down  at  a  Guatemalan 
point.  Prices  f.o.b.  Canadian  factory  or  port  mean  absolutely  nothing  to 
importers  in  Guatemala,  and  either  the  letter  is  thrown  into  the  waste  basket  or 
the  importer  is  forced  to  write  asking  for  quotations  in  the  customary  form. 
When  a  Canadian  firm  quotes  f.o.b.  Canadian  point  the  importer  is  forewarned 
that  the  exporter  is  not  seriously  interested  in  the  business. 

POSITION  OF  CANADIAN  TRADE 

Canadian  exporters  suffer  the  disadvantage  of  higher  costs  of  transporta- 
tion than  competitors,  and  also  from  the  fact  that  the  Canadian  dollar  is  not 
known  in  Guatemala  nor  is  it  quoted  by  the  banks  there.  Transportation 
costs  can  often  be  adjusted  or,  on  certain  commodities,  the  difference  can  be 
offset  or  absorbed,  but  any  Canadian  firm  which  really  wants  to  do  business  in 
Guatemala  is  strongly  advised  to  quote  always  in  American  dollars.  When  the 
Canadian  dollar  is  at  a  discount  against  the  American,  importers  may  feel  that 
they  are  gaining  some  advantage  and  at  that  time  may  wish  quotations  in 
Canadian  dollars,  but  when  the  Canadian  dollar  is  at  a  premium  importers 
strongly  object  to  paying  the  extra  cost  even  though  it  be  small.  Ordinarily  no 
very  great  amount  of  trade  may  be  expected  between  Canada  and  Guatemala; 
but  there  are  undoubtedly  opportunities  existing  in  a  number  of  lines  for  any 
Canadian  firm  which  really  wants  to  go  after  the  business  and  which  is  prepared 
to  give  the  service  the  market  requires. 

CHILEAN  JUTE  SACK  INDUSTRY 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  December  28,  1934. — The  manufacture  of  jute  sacks  on  a  fairly  large 
scale  has  been  begun  in  Chile  with  the  opening  of  the  National  Sack  Manufac- 
turing Company  (Sociedad  Fabrica  Nacional  de  Sacos),  Santiago.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  production  will  reach  2,000,000  sacks  during  the  first  year.  At  present 
Indian  jute  is  being  used,  but  the  ultimate  object  is  to  use  Chilean  hemp 
(Canamo).  The  new  factory  has  fifty-two  looms,  wTith  a  total  of  ten  spinning 
machines  with  about  1,000  spindles. 

During  recent  years  it  is  estimated  that  some  9,000,000  sacks  are  con- 
sumed annually,  7,000,000  for  agriculture,  1,000,000  for  mining,  and  1,000,000 
for  nitrates.  It  is  estimated  that  national  production  will  now  supply  some 
4,000,000,  hardly  50  per  cent  of  requirements.  One  authority  estimates  that 
3,500,000  sacks  are  used  for  flour  alone. 

imports 

Imports  into  Chile  increased  in  volume  from  4,472  metric  tons  in  1932  to 
6,952  tons  in  1933,  although  total  values  declined  from  5,451,000  pesos  to 
4,791,000  pesos.  Of  the  total  imports  of  6,952  metric  tons  for  1933,  British  India 
supplied  6,232,  while  Great  Britain  supplied  practically  the  entire  remainder. 
Jute  and  hemp  cloth  imports  increased  from  394,700  kilos  valued  at  525,000 
pesos  in  1932  to  528,600  kilos  valued  at  578,000  pesos  in  1933,  all  from  India 
and  Great  Britain. 

One  recent  estimate  indicates  an  annual  importation  of  about  4,800  tons  of 
sacks,  including  2,400  tons  for  grain  and  1,600  tons  of  paper-lined  sacks  for 
nitrate. 
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UNITED   KINGDOM   MARKET   FOR  OATS 

Introductory 

j.  h.  english,  canadian  trade  commissioner 

London,  December  27,  1934. — Oats  constitute  one  of  the  principal  cereal 
crops  of  the  United  Kingdom,  production  during  the  past  three  years  having 
been: — 

1934  1933  1932 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

England  and  Wales                               1,116,000  1,226,000  1,251,000 

Scotland                                                   645,000  694,000  746,000 

Total   1,761,000  1,920,000  1,997,000 

Production  in  1934,  although  showing  a  decline  from  the  two  previous  years, 
still  makes  an  imposing  total.  Nevertheless  the  demand,  which  is  largely  as  an 
animal  feeding  stuff,  is  such  that  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  the 
year  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  3,026,115  cwts.  The  im- 
ports, however,  were  far  below  normal,  and  were,  in  fact,  less  than  half  the 
volume  imported  in  1932,  as  shown  by  the  following  statistical  table,  which 
compares  them  by  countries  during  the  past  three  years: — 


Imports  of  Oats  into  the  United  Kingdom 


Jan.-Nov., 

Jan.-Nov., 

Jan.-Nov., 

1934 

1933 

1932 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

1,757,008 

1,181,687 

2,345,072 

11,437 

47,657 

89,907 

495,075 

112,921 

64,041 

271,691 

86,737 

Chile  

223,131 

69,192 

213,256 

461,473 

2,606,107 

3,005,573 

18,529 

324,329 

283,263 

Total  

3,026,115 

4,995,738 

6,137,729 

Normally  oats  are  used  extensively  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  and 
enter  largely  into  the  animal  diet.  The  decline  in  imports  shown  above  indicates 
a  change  brought  about  in  some  measure  by  external  influences  during  the  past 
year  or  two.  As  has  been  pointed  out,  oats  are  an  important  agricultural  crop 
in  Great  Britain.  A  year  or  so  ago,  however,  the  industry  was  threatened  by 
low  prices  brought  about  chiefly  by  large-scale  dumping  on  the  United  Kingdom 
market  by  a  number  of  foreign  countries,  at  prices  with  which  British  farmers 
could  not  easily  compete.  As  a  result,  the  existing  tariff  was  raised  to  the  present 
level  of  £3  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  This,  as  will  have  been  seen  from  the  above 
table  of  imports,  has  resulted  in  a  drastic  decline  in  imports  from  the  majority 
of  foreign  countries.  It  failed,  however,  to  have  the  desired  effect  of  raising 
the  price  of  oats  to  a  more  economic  level.  Instead,  it  apparently  resulted  in 
maize,  which  could  be  purchased  at  a  low  price,  being  largely  substituted  for 
oats  as  feed  for  animals.  Since  1932  the  imports  of  maize  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  all  countries  have  risen  by  about  25  per  cent,  totalling  56,600,000 
cwts.  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1934  as  compared  with  46,900,000  in  1932. 

At  the  present  time,  therefore,  although  English  oats  are  obtainable  at 
approximately  22s.  per  336  pounds,  Argentine  maize  is  being  offered  at  21s.  7d. 
per  480  pounds  on  the  London  market.  It  is  generally  felt  that  oats  are  in  many 
cases  a  more  desirable  feeding  stuff  than  maize,  but  with  the  existing  price  dif- 
ferential in  favour  of  the  latter  it  is  difficult  for  oats  to  make  much  progress. 
It  is  evident  therefore  that  the  market  for  oats  depends  to  a  very  large  extent 
on  the  relative  prices  to  the  farmers  of  maize,  oats,  and  barley. 
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London 

g.  a.  newman,  assistant  trade  commissioner 

London,  December  29,  1934. — For  Canadian  imports  of  oats  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  London  is  by  far  the  most  important  port  of  entry.  Supplies 
received  in  London  are  sold  to  the  Home  Counties  either  for  the  feeding  of 
horses  or  for  the  manufacture  of  Sussex  ground  oats,  which  in  turn  are  used  for 
the  feeding  of  cattle  and  sheep.  While  moderate  quantities  of  Scotch  oats  are 
shipped  by  coast  steamer  to  London,  these  are  for  a  specialized  market,  race- 
horse and  other  high-class  feeds.  Accordingly  they  do  not  come  into  competi- 
tion with  the  Canadian  oats.  It  is  the  home-grown  English  oats  which  the 
Canadian  product  has  to  meet,  and  at  present  prices  for  Canadian  oats  the  com- 
petition is  quite  keen. 

Canadian  oats  from  Vancouver  are  now  available  on  the  market  at  the  fol- 
lowing prices: — 


No.  1  feed  oats,  per  320  lbs.,  c.i.f. —  s.  d. 

(January  shipment)   18 

(February  shipment)   18  4| 

No.  3  Westerns,  c.i.f.  London   18  3 

No.  2  Westerns,  c.i.f.  London   20  9 

Mixed  feed  oats,  c.i.f.  London   17  3  (nominal) 


The  general  range  for  Canadian  prices  can  therefore  be  accepted  as  being 
between  18s.  and  18s.  3d.  per  320  pounds  c.i.f.  London;  and  of  the  above  types, 
No.  1  feed  oats  has  the  most  steady  demand.  Mixed  feed  oats  sell  fairly  well 
when  they  are  available. 

Canadian  oats,  if  bought  on  a  basis  of  18s.  6d.  per  320  pounds  c.i.f.  London, 
have  an  approximate  delivered  price — within  a  thirty-mile  London  radius — of 
about  21s.  9d.  In  comparison  with  this  value,  English  feed  oats  of  good  quality 
— for  example,  black  winter  oats — have  an  ex  farm  value  of  22s.  per  336  pounds. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  Canadian  oats,  on  the  delivered  price,  are  from  6d.  to 
9d.  or  more  dearer  than  the  English  offers.  This,  it  is  claimed,  is  one  of  the 
reasons  why  Canadian  oats  are  not  likely  to  obtain  heavy  volume  sales  at  their 
present  price  level.  At  the  same  time,  in  the  opinion  of  one  large  dealer  in  the 
trade,  Canadian  prices  around  18s.  per  320  pounds  should  allow  for  a  steady 
market. 

While  Canada  is  likely  to  have  a  clear  field  in  the  import  market  from 
February,  when  the  trade  for  oats  usually  picks  up,  until  the  end  of  June,  when 
the  new  English  crops  become  available,  it  should  be  noted  that  moderate 
parcels  of  Australian  oats  have  recently  been  offered.  These  appear  to  be  of  a 
quality  which  would  grade  between  No.  1  feed  oats  and  No.  3  Canada  Western. 
The  price  asked  is  between  18s.  and  18s.  3d.,  according  to  one  importer,  and 
18s.  6d.  c.i.f.  or  18s.  lO^d.  delivered,  according  to  another  large  firm.  The  Aus- 
tralian oats  are  offered  in  bags,  which  are  not  as  favourably  regarded  as  bulk 
shipments.  Another  factor  against  them  is  the  length  of  time  required  for 
delivery. 

Oats  from  other  sources,  including  Russia,  have  not  appeared  on  this  market. 

Until  the  port  of  Montreal  opens  in  the  spring,  imports  of  oats  will  be 
almost  entirely  from  Vancouver,  as  the  rates  on  shipments  from  Halifax  or 
Saint  John  are  too  high.  Again,  Vancouver  oats  are  preferred  for  their  quality 
to  those  from  Eastern  Canada,  although  the  presence  of  a  large  percentage  of 
green  unripe  oats  in  the  Vancouver  shipments  detracts  from  the  quality. 

The  Provinces  and  Scotland 

Mr.  J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  writes 
that  large  sections  of  the  farming  community  in  the  West  of  England  and  the 
South  Midlands  are  engaged  in  stock  raising,  a  branch  of  the  agricultural  indus- 
try which  is  relatively  more  important  in  these  districts  than  grain  growing. 
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There  exists  therefore  a  large  market  for  domestic  and  imported  feedstuff's, 
particularly  maize,  barley,  and  oats.  Price  is  the  determining  factor.  When 
oats  become  dear,  as  they  are  at  present,  maize  and/or  barley  will  be  substituted. 

Formerly  Argentina  was  the  principal  supplier  of  oats  to  this  market.  In 
1933  imports  of  Plate  oats  through  the  port  of  Bristol  amounted  to  nearly 
16,000  tons,  which  represented  almost  half  the  total  imports.  Imports  from 
the  Dominion  in  the  eleven  months  ended  November,  1934,  totalled  9,974  tons 
out  of  a  total  of  14,872  tons,  or  6-58  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom,  South  America's  contribution  for  the  period  amounting  to  1,116  tons 
and  that  from  European  countries  to  3,782  tons. 

With  respect  to  the  1934  figures,  it  should  be  noted  that  practically  all 
imports  from  Europe  and  South  America  came  in  during  the  first  three  months 
of  the  year,  whereas  imports  from  Canada  increased  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  illustrating  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  foreign  importations.  The  market  is 
now  largely  in  the  hands  of  Canadian  shippers.  Total  consumption  of  oats  has, 
however,  greatly  decreased  owing  to  the  substitution  of  cheaper  feedstuffs. 

Small  quantities  of  New  Zealand  oats  are  entering  the  market,  and  there  is 
a  fairly  large  coastwise  trade  in  Scotch  oats.  There  have  been  no  offerings  from 
Russia  in  recent  months. 

The  present  price  of  Plate  oats  is  12s.  6d.  per  quarter  c.i.f.,  which  with  the 
duty  added  comes  to  21s.  6d.  per  quarter.  This  price  is  too  high.  No.  1  Cana- 
dian feed  oats  are  now  quoted  at  19s.  per  quarter,  and  value  for  value  they  are 
as  cheap  as  any  offered.  If,  however,  Canadian  prices  could  be  reduced  to 
18s.  per  quarter,  there  would  undoubtedly  be  a  much  larger  consumption. 

At  present  Argentine  maize,  on  which  there  is  no  duty,  is  quoted  at  21s.  7d. 
per  quarter  of  480  pounds,  which  comes  to  approximately  £5  0s.  9d.  per  ton. 
Canadian  oats  at  19s.  per  quarter  of  320  pounds  comes  to  about  £6  12s.  6d.,  to 
which  delivery  and  grinding  charges  must  be  added.  Plate  barley  costs  approxi- 
mately £5  17s.  7d.  per  ton  duty  paid,  so  it  is  readily  seen  that  oats  provide  a 
relatively  dear  feeding  stuff. 

Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  writes 
that  imports  into  Manchester  for  the  season  ended  July  31,  1934,  totalled  35,000 
quarters  of  320  pounds,  principally  from  Russia  and  Argentina  (Canada,  2,000 
quarters)  ;  and  into  Liverpool  118,000  quarters,  principally  from  Argentina, 
Russia,  Chile,  and  Canada  (12,000  quarters). 

Native  edible  oats  are  selling  at  about  £6  15s.  per  ton,  feed  oats  being  some- 
what cheaper.  Canadian  prices  ex  quay  are  quoted  at  approximately  £7  15s. 
per  ton  for  best  quality  and  £7  per  ton  for  feed.  River  Plate  oats  (feed  quality) 
are  offered  at  £4  5s.  per  ton  c.i.f.,  but  to  this  price  must  be  added  the  duty  of  £3 
per  ton.  Indications  are  at  present  that  the  gap  between  the  domestic  and 
Canadian  prices  will  be  narrowed,  if  not  eliminated,  in  a  short  time,  through  the 
former  stiffening  and  the  latter  being  reduced.  The  prospects  for  a  better 
market  for  Canadian  oats  seem  to  be  good. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Glasgow,  writes  that 
Scotland's  most  important  cereal  is  oats,  the  yield  of  which  this  year,  according 
to  official  December  estimates,  is  645,000  tons,  as  against  694,000  tons  in  1933. 
In  both  years  the  Scottish  crop  harvested  was  slightly  more  than  half  the  total 
yield  in  England  and  Wales.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  Scottish  market 
does  not  normally  provide  an  outlet  for  imported  supplies,  unless  the  latter  are 
cheaper. 

During  1934  there  has  been  little  or  no  trade  to  Glasgow  in  imported  oats 
except  18,000  cwts.  from  Canada  and  39,000  from  South  America.  Scotch  oats 
have  been  in  sufficient  supply  to  meet  the  demand,  and  Canadian  oats  have  been 
consistently  too  dear  to  import  to  this  market  in  any  quantity. 
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MARKET  FOR  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS  IN  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;   one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds;   one  franc  equals 
approximately  $0-045  at  current  exchange) 

BUTTER 

Belgium's  normal  output  of  butter  is  placed  at  60,000  metric  tons  per  annum, 
25,000  tons  of  which  are  produced  in  factories  and  35,000  tons  by  farmers  and 
peasants.  The  production  of  butter  is,  of  course,  largely  dependent  upon  weather 
and  pasturage  conditions,  but  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances 
local  butter  is  far  from  being  able  to  meet  domestic  needs.  Imports  are  subject 
to  licence  and  are  limited  by  quotas.  Licences  are  issued  monthly  by  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture ;  they  are  granted  for  one-sixth  of  the  total  quota  to  public  markets, 
four  in  number;  for  one-fifth  to  the  special  representative  of  the  Irish  Free  State; 
for  one-twentieth  to  the  special  representative  of  Lithuania;  and  for  seven- 
twelfths  to  those  who  imported  butter  in  1931,  base  year  for  the  establishment 
of  the  quotas.  The  total  quota  amounts  to  18,851-6  metric  tons  (1931  imports). 
In  practice,  however,  imports  are  largely  governed  by  the  requirements  of  the 
country,  with  the  result  that  they  may  exceed  or  be  lower  than  the  base  figure 
of  18,851-6  metric  tons.  In  fact,  imports  of  butter  amounted  in  1932  to  21,286-4 
metric  tons,  while  they  totalled  only  12,406-2  metric  tons  in  1933,  and  5,385-8 
metric  tons  in  the  eight  months  ended  August  31,  1934.  Denmark,  Holland,  the 
United  Kingdom  (various  sources) ,  the  Irish  Free  State,  Poland,  the  Baltic  States, 
Argentina,  and  Russia  are  the  contributors.  Australian  and  New  Zealand  butter 
is  no  longer  sold  on  the  Belgian  market.  The  preference  of  the  Belgian  public  is 
for  Danish  butter,  Denmark  being  the  largest  foreign  supplier.  Holland  holds 
second  place.  Russian  butter  is  the  cheapest  of  all,  but,  owing  to  its  decidedly 
inferior  quality,  sales  are  very  limited.  Irish  butter  has  for  some  time  been  gaining 
considerable  ground.  This  is  due  to  an  agreement  which  was  concluded  last  year 
with  Belgium,  by  virtue  of  which  the  Irish  Free  State  enjoys  one-fifth  of  the  total 
monthly  quotas.  Outside  of  the  Irish  Free  State,  the  only  country  entitled  to 
fixed  monthly  quotas  is  Lithuania,  whose  share  amounts  to  one-twentieth  of 
total  imports.  Importers  may,  within  the  limitations  outlined  above,  effect 
purchases  wherever  they  desire. 

Table  butter  only  is  required  in  Belgium;  it  must  be  a  full  cream  product, 
from  light  straw  to  straw  in  colour,  and  unsalted.  The  height  of  the  buying 
season  is  during  the  winter  months.  Imported  butter  is  packed  in  casks  of  1  cwt. 
and  in  half-cwt.  boxes.  Terms  of  payment  are  cash  against  documents.  The 
licence  fee  is  8-50  francs  per  kilogram.  The  entry  duty  amounts  to  161  francs 
per  100  kilograms,  net  weight.  There  is  no  sales  tax  on  butter  and  no  certificate 
of  origin  is  requested. 

Prices  of  imported  butter  vary  considerably.  The  highest  price  at  present 
quoted  on  Danish  butter  of  the  finest  grade  is  95s.  per  cwt.,  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

CHEESE 

Cheese  is  produced  only  on  a  very  small  scale  in  Belgium.  The  principal 
soft  varieties  are  known  as  fromage  blanc,  fromage  de  Herve,  and  fromage  de 
Bruxelles.  Other  Belgian  varieties  include  imitations  of  Brie,  of  Port  Salut,  etc. 
(semi-hard) ,  and  imitations  of  Petit  Suisse  and  of  St.  Gervais,  etc.  (soft) .  Bel- 
gian cheese  is  low  in  price  and  is  purchased  exclusively  by  the  labouring  classes. 
Annual  imports  total  from  13,000  to  15,000  metric  tons.  Purchases  of  fresh  and 
soft  cheese  are  limited;  the  bulk  of  the  import  trade  is  composed  of  hard  and 
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semi-hard  cheese.  The  chief  supplier  is  Holland,  followed  by  Finland, 
Switzerland,  France,  Denmark,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  Italy,  New 
Zealand,  and  Argentina.  The  principal  foreign  brands  sold  in  Belgium 
comprise  Edam  and  Gouda  (Holland) ;  Ementhal,  Gruyere,  and  Sbrinz  (Switzer- 
land) ;  Brie,  Camembert,  Roquefort,  Port  Salut,  Bleu  d'Auvergne,  Cantal, 
Pont  l'Eveque,  and  Neufchatel  (France) ;  and  Gorgonzola,  Prairie  dTtalie,  and 
Parmesan  (Italy).  From  Finland  and  Denmark  are  received  imitations  of 
several  kinds  of  European  cheese,  particularly  the  Gruyere  type,  for  which  there 
is  a  large  outlet  owing  to  its  low  price.  Cheese  from  the  Argentine  is  an  imita- 
tion of  Parmesan.  Cheddar  cheese  is  purchased  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Can- 
ada, and  New  Zealand;  shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom  include  Scotch, 
Irish,  Canadian,  and  New  Zealand  cheese,  the  latter  being  purchased  by  Belgian 
importers  exclusively  from  London  distributors.  Processed  cheddar  cheese  comes 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  for  processed 
cheddar  cheese  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Kingdom;  that  from  Canada  is  sold 
only  in  small  quantities,  but  interest  in  the  Dominion's  product  seems  to  have 
developed  of  late. 

Principal  Contributing  Countries. — According  to  Belgian  official  statistics, 
imports  from  the  Dominion  in  1933  amounted  to  172-1  metric  tons,  this  figure 
representing  direct  shipments  from  Canadian  ports  to  Antwerp.  It  is  known, 
however,  that  fairly  large  quantities  of  Canadian  cheese  are  forwarded  to  Bel- 
gium via  the  United  Kingdom  or  are  purchased  from  London  distributors. 
Sources  in  the  trade  estimate  that  100  metric  tons  were  so  imported  in  1933,  bring- 
ing total  imports  from  Canada  during  that  year  to  about  372  metric  tons.  The 
principal  competitor  of  Canadian  cheddar  is  the  New  Zealand  product,  the  sales  of 
which  have  increased  substantially  in  the  course  of  1934  at  the  expense  of  products 
of  the  Dominion,  despite  the  fact  that  the  latter  are  better  known  and  more  appre- 
ciated than  the  former.  This  is  due  to  lower  prices,  to  lower  sales  tax,  and  to 
more  favourable  tariff  treatment.  Canadian  cheese,  which  is  not  classified  as 
cheddar  cheese,  is  dutiable  at  82-80  francs  per  100  kilograms  net  weight,  while 
New  Zealand  cheese,  the  only  variety  of  cheese  officially  recognized  in  Belgium 
as  cheddar  cheese,  in  virtue  of  an  agreement  which  came  into  force  on  December 
16,  1933,  is  classified  differently  and  is  subject  to  a  duty  of  72  francs  per  100  kilo- 
grams net  weight.  In  addition,  the  transmission  tax  imposed  on  New  Zealand 
cheese  amounts  to  5  per  cent  of  the  duty-paid  value,  and  that  applicable  to  Cana- 
dian cheese  is  10  per  cent.  The  difference  in  both  duty  and  transmission  tax  is 
estimated  to  be  equivalent  to  over  one  cent  per  pound.  The  Belgian  public  is 
prepared  to  pay  a  little  more  for  Canadian  cheese,  but  when  the  difference  in 
price  is  too  great,  New  Zealand  cheese  is  purchased.  During  the  past  few  weeks, 
however,  prices  quoted  on  New  Zealand  cheese — 56s.  to  58s.  c.i.f.  Antwerp — were 
sensibly  the  same  as  those  asked  for  Canadian  cheese,  and  despite  the  difference 
in  duty  and  sales  tax,  the  latter  has  been  coming  forward  quite  steadily.  Ontario 
cheese,  particularly  from  the  Belleville-Brockville  district,  is  preferred.  The 
colours  required  are  straw  and  deep  shade.  The  cheese  must  be  from  three  to  six 
months  old.  The  usual  packing  for  export  trade  is  acceptable.  No  Government 
certificate  is  required  in  respect  to  grade  and  weight,  but  such  certificates  are  well 
regarded  by  importers.  Import  trade  is  carried  on  through  importing  houses  buy- 
ing on  their  own  account.  Terms  of  payment  extended  to  importers  of  good  stand- 
ing are  cash  against  documents. 

Processed  cheese  from  the  United  Kingdom  finds  an  outlet  of  approximately 
3,000  boxes  per  week.  English  processed  cheese  is  wrapped  in  tinfoil  and  imported 
principally  in  4-pound  and  2-kilogram  boxes.  It  is  estimated,  however,  that 
1-pound,  i-pound,  and  even  smaller  packets  would  be  popular  sizes,  provided 
that  there  would  not  be  too  great  a  margin  in  price.  Attractive  packing  is  an 
important  feature. 
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A  few  years  ago  Canadian  processed  cheese  in  5-pound  boxes  had  a  fair 
share  of  the  trade  in  Belgium,  but,  owing  to  high  prices,  it  was  lost.  One  brand 
has  recently  been  put  on  the  Belgian  market  in  5-pound  boxes  and  in  small 
packets,  and  as  prices  are  in  line  and  the  quality  excellent,  it  is  believed  that 
the  effort  will  succeed. 

Processed  cheese  is  dutiable  at  82-80  francs  per  100  kilograms  net  weight; 
the  sales  tax  is  5  per  cent  of  the  duty-paid  value  in  the  case  of  United  Kingdom 
cheese  and  10  per  cent  in  the  case  of  the  Canadian  product. 

Cheese  is  not  subject  to  licence  or  to  quotas.  No  certificate  of  origin  is  neces- 
sary. 

LEAF  TOBACCO 

Belgian  production,  imports,  exports,  and  consumption  of  tobacco  have 
declined  since  1931,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  figures  published  by  the 
National  Bank  of  Belgium: — 

Production    Imports      Exports  Consumption 
Years  In  Metric  Tons 

1931    5,345  22,729  1,668  26,406 

1932    4,248  22,362  1,284  25,326 

1933    20,039  854   

Full  data  are  not  available  for  1933,  but  the  trade  is  of  the  opinion  that 
regressions  would  be  recorded  also  in  domestic  production  and  total  consumption. 
While  cigars,  cigarillos,  and  cigarettes  were  consumed  in  lesser  quantities,  pipe 
tobacco,  which  was  not  very  much  in  favour  in  Belgium  during  the  years  of  pros- 
perity, has  gained  some  ground  in  the  past  two  or  three  years.  The  decrease  in 
the  total  consumption  of  tobacco  is  ascribed  to  reduced  wages  and  to  the  exten- 
sion of  unemployment. 

Anticipating  a  rise  in  prices,  Belgian  importers  purchased  early  in  the  sum- 
mer quite  large  quantities  of  tobacco.  Stocks  at  Antwerp  are  reported  to  be  fairly 
heavy.  The  import  trade  is  at  present  very  quiet,  and  the  situation  is  not  ex- 
pected to  change  materially  in  the  next  two  or  three  months — that  is  to  say, 
before  existing  stocks  have  been  sold. 

Foreign  sources  of  supply,  in  order  of  importance,  are:  United  States,  Nether- 
lands India,  Brazil,  Greece,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  Turkey,  Argentina,  and  Great 
Britain  (tobacco  from  various  countries,  including  at  times  Canada) .  Owing  to 
high  prices,  practically  no  Canadian  tobacco  has  been  coming  forward  to  Ant- 
werp since  1930,  when,  as  a  result  of  the  scarcity  of  United  States  tobacco,  quite 
considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  burley  were  disposed  of  in  Belgium  through 
brokers  in  England. 

A  report  on  the  leaf  tobacco  trade  in  Belgium  was  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1535  (July  1,  1933). 


JAPAN'S  FOREIGN  TRADE,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER,  1934 

Hiroshi  Sawa,  Office  of  the  Commercial  Secretary 

II 

(Note. — One  yen  equals  $0-4985  Canadian  at  par;  for  the  period  under  review 
the  average  value  of  the  yen  is  approximately  29^  cents  Canadian;  for  the  same 
period  of  1933  the  value  was  28  cents.) 

Imports 

Despite  a  decline  in  the  value  of  Japanese  currency,  imports  for  the  period 
under  review  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  1933  and  1932  showed  in- 
creases of  17-1  per  cent  and  58-2  per  cent  respectively,  and  amounted  to  1,667,- 
066,953  yen.  These  increases  were  due  principally  to  large  shipments  of  such  raw 
materials  as  cotton,  wool,  crude  india-rubber  and  gutta-percha. 
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Imports  from  Asiatic  countries  increased  from  516,400,000  yen  in  the  1933 
period  to  625,163,000  yen  in  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  1934,  the  values 
and  percentage  increases  for  the  different  sources  of  supply  being  as  follows: 
British  India,  245,478,000  yen  (26-1  per  cent);  Manchuria,  121,319,000  yen 
(9-4) ;  China,  84,832,000  yen  (15-6) ;  Straits  Settlements,  47,574,000  yen  (83) ; 
Netherlands  India,  45,911,000  yen  (14-6) ;  Asiatic  Russia,  26,276,000  yen  (7-4) ; 
Kwantung  Province,  18,927,000  yen  (38-3);  and  the  Philippine  Islands,  13,- 
590,000  yen  (32-2  per  cent). 

Imports  from  North  American  countries  were  valued  at  568,195,000  yen  as 
against  473,954,000  yen  in  the  1933  period,  the  United  States  supplying  to  the 
value  of  529,991,000  yen  (21-5  per  cent),  and  Canada  to  the  extent  of  38,203,000 
yen  (8-3  per  cent). 

Imports  from  European  countries  decreased  from  225,551,000  yen  to  216,- 
002,000  yen  or  by  4-2  per  cent,  but  although  those  from  Great  Britain  and 
France,  which  were  52,294,000  yen  and  12,922,000  yen  respectively,  declined  by 
20-3  per  cent  and  26-2  per  cent  respectively,  those  from  Germany,  amounting  to 
82,638,000  yen,  increased  by  7-6  per  cent,  from  Sweden  (14,733,000  yen)  by  20-1 
per  cent,  from  Norway  (10,064,000  yen)  by  1-7  per  cent,  and  from  Russia  (5,845,- 
000  yen)  by  80-7  per  cent. 

For  the  respective  periods  the  values  of  imports  from  Oceanic  countries  were 
154,013,000  yen  and  133,175,000  yen.  The  increase  from  New  Zealand,  though 
not  great  in  value,  is  noteworthy,  being  454-2  per  cent  greater  than  in  1933 — 
10,977,000  yen  as  against  1,981,000  yen.  Imports  from  Hawaii,  amounting  to 
88,000  yen,  showed  an  increase  of  32-9  per  cent ;  those  from  Australia  increased 
by  8-6  per  cent,  being  valued  at  139,379,000  yen. 

Among  African  countries,  the  imports  from  Egypt  were  valued  at  29,930,000 
yen,  an  increase  of  55-2  per  cent,  and  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa  at  7,514,000 
yen,  an  increase  of  162-5  per  cent. 

Supplies  from  South  American  countries  were  valued  at  19,831,000  yen  as 
against  10,586,000  yen  in  the  1933  period.  The  increases  in  imports  from  Argen- 
tina, Uruguay,  and  Brazil  of  nearly  100  per  cent,  1,000  per  cent,  and  138  per  cent 
respectively  were  especially  noteworthy,  the  respective  values  for  the  1934  period 
being  10,899,000  yen,  2,426,000  yen,  and  1,870,000  yen. 

Imports  from  Central  America  during  the  period  under  review  amounted  to 
453,480  yen  as  against  335,646  yen  for  the  same  period  of  last  year,  showing  an 
increase  of  275  per  cent,  a  third  of  the  increase  being  credited  to  Mexico. 

PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  IMPORTED 

The  five  principal  commodities  imported  were  raw  cotton,  sheep's  wool,  iron, 
mineral  oils,  and  machinery  including  parts,  amounting  in  all  to  969,933,967  yen 
as  against  797,216,707  yen  for  the  same  period  of  1933.  These  items  accounted 
for  58-2  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

Imports  of  raw  cotton  amounted  to  698,895  short  tons  (550,121,615  yen)  as 
against  638,706  short  tons  (460,732,944  yen)  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year,  an  increase  of  9-4  per  cent  in  quantity  and  about  20  per  cent  in 
value.  This  increase  was  credited  principally  to  British  India  with  47  per  cent, 
and  the  United  States  with  44  per  cent  of  the  total.  Shipments  from  British 
India  increased  by  27-1  per  cent,  while  those  from  the  United  States,  though  they 
increased  in  value  by  7-4  per  cent,  decreased  by  8-6  per  cent  in  quantity.  Imports 
from  Egypt  increased  by  78-9  per  cent  in  quantity  and  by  nearly  100  per  cent  in 
value,  while  those  from  China  declined. 

There  was  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  sheep's  wool  of  51-3  per  cent  in  value 
—from  95,006,000  yen  to  143,709,000  yen— credited  chiefly  to  Australia,  Argen- 
tina, and  the  Union  of  South  Africa.   The  total  quantity  decreased  by  22-4  per 
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cent — from  82,924  short  tons  to  64,394  tons — due  principally  to  decreased  ship- 
ments from  Australia  of  nearly  40  per  cent.  The  increases  in  shipments  from  the 
Argentine  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  were  attributable  to  Japan's  recent 
trade  adjustment  policy  with  these  countries.  Australia  shipped  78-2  per  cent  of 
the  total,  a  drop  of  26,533  short  tons,  followed  by  Argentina  with  6-1  per  cent 
and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  with  4  per  cent. 

Iron. — Imports  of  iron  for  the  period  under  review  amounted  to  1,867,836  short  tons 
(116,563,953  yen)  as  against  1,846,678  short  tons  (108,173,052  yen)  in  the  same  period  of  1933. 
Scrap  iron  was  the  most  important  item  with  1,051,603  short  tons  (42,549,082  yen)  as  against 
822,661  short  tons  (28,668,803  yen).  Iron  sheets  declined  by  24-3  per  cent  and  amounted  to 
118,343  short  tons  (24,320,454  yen).  Pig  iron  amounting  to  479,780  short  tons  (19,001,894 
yen)  showed  a  decrease  of  14-2  per  cent  in  quantity  and  4  per  cent  in  value.  According  to 
the  countries  of  origin,  Manchukuo  supplied  70  per  cent  and  British  India  30  per  cent  of  the 
total  imports  of  pig  iron.  The  United  States  was  the  principal  supplier  for  scrap  iron  and 
other  iron  products,  taking  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  these  lines,  followed  by  Ger- 
many, Great  Britain,  and  Belgium. 

Mineral  Oils. — Imports  of  mineral  oils,  amounting  to  88,312,056  yen,  comprised  chiefly 
crude  oil  and  heavy  oil  (70  per  cent  of  the  total)  and  oil  under  0-8017  S.G.  (25  per  cent). 
Crude  oil  and  heavy  oil  imported  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1934  amounted  to  523,- 
629,000  gallons  as  against  458,726,500  gallons  in  the  same  period  of  last  year,  and  oil  under 
0-8017  S.G.  to  105,822,100  gallons  as  against  84,726,300  gallons.  The  principal  countries  of 
supply  were  the  United  States  and  Netherlands  India. 

Machinery  and  Parts. — Internal  combustion  engines  valued  at  16,611,865  yen  (11,504,814 
yen  in  1933),  metal  and  wood  working  machinery  at  16,008,940  yen  (11.988,484  yen),  spinning 
machinery  at  5,214,717  yen  (1,797,843  yen),  and  sewing  machines  at  3,330,288  yen  (1,452,186  yen) 
were  the  principal  commodities  imported  under  the  heading  of  machinery  and  parts  thereof, 
amounting  in  all  to  88,312,056  yen,  an  increase  of  8-2  per  cent.  This  was  credited  mostly 
to  the  United  States  with  24,525,609  yen  (14,940,782  yen),  Germanv  with  18,291,849  yen 
(11,398,835  yen),  and  Great  Britain  with  11,670,883  yen  (9,254,737  yen). 

Other  important  commodities  imported  to  the  value  of  over  10,000,000  yen  but  under 
50,000,000  yen  were  as  follows : — 

Gutta-percha  and  India-rubber. — Imports  of  gutta-percha  and  india-rubber  increased  by 
112-4  per  cent,  the  Straits  Settlements  being  credited  with  about  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
of  60.000  short  tons  valued  at  40.109,794  yen  (54,919  short  tons,  18,887,180  yen  in  1933)  and 
Netherlands  India  with  about  25  per  cent. 

Manures. — Of  the  total  imports  amounting  to  35,882,727  yen,  bean  cake,  valued  at 
30,148,966  yen  (632,956  short  tons),  and  cottonseed  cake,  at  3,532,589  yen  (71,112  short 
tons),  were  the  main  commodities  imported,  coming  chiefly  from  Manchukuo,  China,  and 
Kwantung  Province  with  72-4  per  cent,  13  per  cent,  and  7-6  per  cent  respectively. 

Beans  and  Peas. — Beans  and  peas  showed  an  increase  in  quantity  of  23  per  cent  despite 
a  reduction  in  value  of  2*2  per  cent.  From  Manchukuo  came  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total 
amounting  to  36,474,991  yen  in  value  and  544,437  short  tons  in  quantity. 

Coal. — There  was  an  increase  of  37-5  per  cent  in  imports  of  coal  from  Manchukuo, 
which  supplied  65  per  cent  of  the  total  amounting  to  185,390  short  tons.  French  Indo-China 
followed  with  15  per  cent  and  China  with  13  per  cent. 

Pulp. — Owing  to  the  rapid  development  in  the  Japanese  rayon  industry,  demand  for 
pulp  for  rayon  manufacture  has  increased  #  greatly,  resulting  in  about  50  per  cent 
increase  of  imports  over  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year.  Imports  during  this  period 
under  review  amounted  to  173,651  short  tons  (30,135,165  yen)  as  against  133,723  short  tons 
(20,136,132  yen)  for  the  same  period  of  1933.  Imports  from  the  United  States  increased 
by  70  per  cent  and  amounted  to  58,501  short  tons  (10,165,442  yen) ;  from  Sweden  imports 
increased  by  nearly  120  per  cent,  being  38,761  short  tons  (5,487,089  yen) ;  from  Norway  by 
10  per  cent,  31,001  short  tons  (7,255,367  yen);  but  from  Canada  imports  declined  by  23-5 
per  cent,  32,943  short  tons  (5,243,318  yen). 

Wheat. — There  was  a  reduction  in  imports  of  wheat  from  460,361  short  tons  to  387,618 
short  tons  and  from  35,876,647  yen  to  28,055,669  yen.  Shipments  from  Australia  declined 
by  54*4  per  cent  and  from  Canada  by  25  per  cent  in  quantity.  On  the  other  hand,  those 
from  the  United  States  and  Argentina  showed  remarkable  increases. 

Wood. — The  decrease  in  wood  imports  was  due  mostly  to  decreases  in  imports  of  logs, 
cants,  squares,  and  boards,  which  were  valued  at  about  25,934,691  yen,  80  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Imports  of  logs  and  cants  amounted  to  398,316  cubic  metres  (9,966,266  yen)  as  against  498,943 
cubic  metres  (11,798,974  yen)  for  the  same  period  of  1933;  imports  of  big  and  medium 
squares  amounted  to  308,608  cubic  metres  (7,777,417  yen)  as  against  436,267  cubic  metres 
(10,612,840  yen),  and  baby  squares  and  boards  to  33,859  cubic  metres  (1,218,774  yen)  as  against 
61,327  cubic  metres  (2,079,516  yen).   According  to  countries  of  origin,  the  United  States  was 
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credited  with  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  or  12,680,748  yen  (18,266,690  yen  in  1933),  followed 
by  Canada  with  6,891,976  yen  (5,355,629  yen)  and  Netherlands  India  with  1,402,477  yen  (1,253,- 
391  yen). 

Automobiles  and  Parts  Thereof. — About  35  per  cent  of  the  total  of  71,227,136  yen  came 
from  the  United  States,  23  per  cent  from  Germany,  and  16  per  cent  from  Great  Britain, 
showing  increases  of  64  per  cent,  60  per  cent,  and  26  per  cent  respectively. 

Fodder. — Though  no  countries  of  origin  are  mentioned,  a  considerable  quantity  of 
inferior  grade  wheat  for  poultry  feeding,  comprising  about  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports, 
was  imported  from  Canada;  the  balance  came  from  Kwantung  Province,  Manchukuo,  and 
the  United  States.  Imports  for  the  period  under  review  amounted  to  414,094  short  tons 
(21,795,071  yen)  as  against  282,454  short  tons  (14,621,303  yen)  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1933,  about  50  per  cent  increase  both  in  quantity  and  value. 

Ores. — There  has  been  an  increased  demand  for  iron  ore  on  account  of  the  recent  activi- 
ties in  the  Japanese  iron  and  steel  industries.  This  resulted  in  increased  imports  of  about 
40  per  cent  in  quantity  and  20  per  cent  in  value,  the  total  amounting  to  1,838,520  short  tons 
valued  at  19,938,141  yen  (1,322,057  tons,  16,561,002  yen,  in  1933).  Shipments  from  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  China  amounted  to  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Oil-yielding  Materials. — Imports  of  oil-yielding  materials,  consisting  chiefly  of  cotton 
seed,  rapeseed  and  mustard  seed,  linseed  and  sesame  seed,  came  principally  from  Man- 
chukuo, China,  and  Netherlands  India  and  amounted  to  171,865  short  tons  (16,991,937  yen). 

Copper. — There  was  more  than  a  100  per  cent  increase  in  this  item,  and  of  the  total 
amount  of  31,281  short  tons  (13,772  short  tons,  6,994,665  yen  in  1933)  valued  at  16,652,488 
yen  the  United  States  supplied  about  100  per  cent. 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia. — Imports  of  this  commodity  amounted  to  176,684  short  tons 
(13,782,338  yen)  as  against  79,989  short  tons  (6,509,826  yen),  an  increase  of  110  per  cent.  About 
90  per  cent  of  this  increase  was  credited  to  Germany,  followed  by  Great  Britain  with  10  per 
cent. 

Lead. — Of  total  imports  amounting  to  74,009  short  tons  valued  at  12,831,266  yen,  ship- 
ments from  Canada  were  34,437  tons  valued  at  5,874,659  yen  (29,218  tons,  4,555,884  yen,  in 
1933) ;  from  the  United  States,  25,390  short  tons  at  4,485,408  yen  (20,685  tons,  3,373,728  yen) ; 
and  from  British  India,  11,439  tons  at  1,997,000  yen  (9,220  tons,  1,538,497  yen). 

Hides  and  Skins. — Of  imports  totalling  19,054  short  tons  valued  at  11,682,113  yen  (16,183 
short  tons,  9,060,353  yen,  in  1933) ,  cow  and  buffalo  hides  and  skins  accounted  for  90  per  cent 
and  came  chiefly  from  China  and  the  United  States.  Each  country  supplied  to  a  value  of 
over  5,000,000  yen. 

Phosphorite. — One-half  of  the  total  imports  came  from  the  United  States  and  Egypt. 
The  total,  amounting  to  528,243  short  tons  (11,586,536  yen),  showed  a  decrease  of  24,173  tons 
(4-4  per  cent),  but  an  increase  of  6-1  per  cent  in  value. 

Tin. — The  Straits  Settlements  was  the  principal  supplier  of  this  commodity  with  70  per 
cent  of  the  total  of  3,208  short  tons  valued  at  11,008,502  yen  (2,628  tons,  6,549,127  yen,  in 
1933),  followed  by  China  with  17  per  cent  and  Hongkong  with  11  per  cent. 

Cotton  Yarns. — Imports  of  this  commodity  amounted  to  9.123  short  tons  (10,784,567 
yen),  an  increase  of  2,250  short  tons  and  1,826,033  yen  when  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  the  previous  year.   These  came  from  Great  Britain,  China,  and  the  Kwantung  Province. 

Salt. — Imports  of  salt  increased  by  26  per  cent  and  amounted  to  10,699,869  yen.  Prin- 
cipal sources  of  supply  were  China  and  the  Kwantung  Province  with  over  95  per  cent  of  the 
total  of  847,131  short  tons. 

Hemp,  Jute,  and  Manila  Hemp. — Some  99  per  cent  of  the  total,  amounting  to  63,537 
short  tons  valued  at  10,689,681  yen  (54,685  tons,  10,367,722  yen,  in  1933)  came  from  the 
Philippine  Islands  and  British  India,  an  increase  of  10  per  cent  in  each  case. 

Among  the  other  chief  commodities  imported  having  a  value  of  over  1,000,000  yen  but 
less  than  10,000,000  yen,  wheat  bran  increased  by  32  per  cent  and  amounted  to  146,453  short 
tons  (6,407,774  yen),  practically  all  from  China;  beef  by  30  per  cent  to  10,543  short  tons 
(4,916,123  yen),  chiefly  from  China;  aluminium  by  2-5  per  cent  to  3,515  short  tons,  although 
the  value  declined  by  10  per  cent;  newsprint  by  40  per  cent  to  34,890  short  tons  (3,762,014 
yen),  from  Canada;  leather  by  10  per  cent  to  685  short  tons  (4,916,123  yen),  from  British  India; 
beef  tallow  by  10  per  cent  to  9,109  short  tons  (2,468,079  yen),  from  Australia;  and  watches 
and  parts  by  10  per  cent  to  a  value  of  1,669,312  yen,  from  Switzerland.  Sugar  declined  by 
30  per  cent  to  6,788,775  yen,  from  Netherlands  India;  synthetic  colours  by  10  per  cent  to 
5,794,283  yen,  from  Germany;  woollen  tissues  by  30  per  cent  to  4,847,948  yen,  from  Great 
Britain.  The  following  also  showed  decreases:  zinc  by  21  per  cent  to  18,597  short  tons 
(4,697,900  yen),  from  Canada  and  Australia;  caustic  soda  by  15  per  cent  to  39,981  short  tons 
(3,294,674  yen),  from  Great  Britain  and  East  Africa;  nitrate  of  soda  by  15  per  cent  to  34,661 
short  tons  (3,294,674  yen),  from  Chile;  and  woollen  yarns  by  48  per  cent  to  674,528  pounds 
(1,305,222  yen),  from  Great  Britain. 
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Chief  Imports  and  Exports 

The  following  table  shows  Japan's  chief  imports  and  exports  for  the  first 
nine  months  of  1934  and  1933,  together  with  the  percentages  of  increase  or 
decrease: — 
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+ 
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+ 
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22,476.681 
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+ 
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+ 
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+ 
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12.5 

Trade  With 

Canada 

Japan's  trade  with  Canada  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1934,  when  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  of  last  year,  showed  an  increase  of  36-4  per  cent 
in  exports  and  of  8-3  per  cent  in  imports  and,  when  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1932,  a  decrease  of  2-5  per  cent  in  exports  and  an  increase 
of  26  per  cent  in  imports.  The  trade  balance  is  one  of  32,018,243  yen  in  favour 
of  Canada  for  the  period  under  review  as  against  30,754,428  yen  for  the  same 
period  of  1933,  which  is  an  increase  of  4-1  per  cent,  and  if  compared  with  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1932,  an  increase  of  33-5  per  cent. 


Excess  of 
Imports         Exports  Imports 
Jan.-Sept.  Yen  Yen  Yen 

1932   30.313.169       6.337,056  23.976.113 

1933   35.288.752       4,534,324  30.754.428 

1934    38,203,701       6.184.828  32.018,243 
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Ten  of  the  principal  commodities  exported  from  Japan  to  Canada  for  the 
period  under  review,  as  compared  with  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year, 
showed  increases,  while  three  showed  decreases.  About  65-4  per  cent  of  the 
total  value  of  the  exports  to  Canada  consists  of  these  thirteen  commodities. 
Pottery,  the  leading  article,  increased  by  7-6  per  cent,  rice  by  98  per  cent,  tea 
by  2-9  per  cent,  toys  by  73-7  per  cent,  raw  silk  by  194-3  per  cent,  rayon  tissues 
by  17-4  per  cent,  buttons  by  78-4  per  cent,  silk  tissues  by  22  per  cent,  menthol 
crystal  by  92  per  cent,  and  silk  handkerchiefs  by  0-2  per  cent.  On  the  other 
hand,  brushes  decreased  by  32-2  per  cent,  lamps  and  parts  by  69-2  per  cent, 
and  beans  and  peas  by  12-2  per  cent. 

Principal  Exports  to  Canada 

Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept., 


1934 

1933 

Yen 

Yen 

  1,099,326 

1,021,498 

  924,214 

466,809 

  646,984 

628,858 

  502,402 

289,161 

  386,290 

131,250 

  113,061 

96,307 

105,896 

59,353 

  105,258 

86,272 

  50,218 

74,163 

  38,823 

125,931 

  37,472 

19,512 

  20,918 

20,866 

  14,495 

16,503 

IMPORTS 


Of  nine  principal  commodities  imported  from  Canada  into  Japan,  with  a 
total  value  of  29,813,801  yen  and  comprising  78  per  cent  of  the  total  imports 
from  Canada,  five  show  increases,  three  a  reduction,  and  one  a  reduction  in 
quantity  but  an  increase  in  value.  Wood  increased  by  28-7  per  cent,  lead  by 
29  per  cent,  pulp  by  7  •  6  per  cent  in  value  although  it  declined  by  23-5  per  cent 
in  quantity,  and  newsprint  by  36-6  per  cent.  Zinc  decreased  by  20-6  per  cent, 
wheat  by  16-2  per  cent,  and  machinery  and  parts  by  5-8  per  cent.  Besides  the 
above-mentioned  commodities,  there  were  fair  importations  of  beef  tallow, 
macaroni,  carbon  paper,  felt  for  paper  making,  and  asbestos. 


Principal  Imports  from  Canada 

Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept. 

1934  1933 

Yen  Yen 

Wood                                                                             6,891,976  5,355,692 

Wheat                                                                           6,105,071  7,287,661 

Lead                                                                              5,875,659  4,555,884 

Pulp                                                                              5,243,318  4,872,031 

Newsprint                                                                      3,109,475  2,276,290 

Zinc                                                                               2,323,537  2,925,877 

Machinery  and  parts                                                         194,857  206,810 

Beef   37,707   

Automobile.']  and  parts                                                        32,201  60 
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REVISED  CROP  ESTIMATE  OF  FARM  PRODUCTS  OF  MANCHUKUO 

FOR  1934 

A.  K.  Doull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Tientsin,  December  17,  1934. — In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1601 
(October  6,  1934)  the  first  Manchurian  crop  estimate  for  1934  was  published, 
in  which  it  was  placed  at  16,021,490  metric  tons.  From  information  just 
received  from  the  South  Manchurian  Railway  Company,  this  estimate  has  now 
been  reduced  to  13,430,000  metric  tons,  which,  compared  with  1933  returns, 
shows  a  decrease  of  3,410,000  metric  tons  or  approximately  20  per  cent. 

Of  this  total,  the  soya  bean  crop  will  amount  to  3,600,000,  kaoliang  to 
3,590,000,  millet  to  2,090,000,  maize  to  1,610,000,  and  wheat  to  650,000  metric 
tons.  A  comparison  of  these  estimates  with  those  of  last  year's  final  returns 
shows  a  decrease  in  soya  beans  of  1,000,000  metric  tons  or  22  per  cent;  kaoliang, 
a  decrease  of  430,000  tons  or  11  per  cent;  millet,  a  decrease  of  1,090,000  tons 
or  34  per  cent;  maize,  a  decrease  of  150,000  tons  or  8  per  cent;  and  wheat,  a 
decrease  of  210,000  metric  tons  or  25  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  this  year's  crops  is  attributed  to  a  decline  in  areas  under 
cultivation  owing  to  the  floods  of  the  previous  years  and  to  generally  unfavour- 
able climatic  conditions  during  the  early  part  of  the  year. 

Dividing  Manchuria  into  North  and  South  Manchuria,  it  is  estimated  that 
North  Manchuria's  total  crop  will  amount  to  5,730,000  metric  tons  and  South 
Manchuria's  to  7,700,000  tons.  The  percentages  of  crops  in  North  and  South 
Manchuria,  taking  a  normal  year  as  100  per  cent,  are  as  follows:  North  Man- 
churia— soya  beans,  85;  other  beans,  81;  kaoliang,  85;  millet,  71;  maize,  87; 
wheat,  88;  rice,  89;  upland  rice,  81;  miscellaneous,  81;  average,  81.  South 
Manchuria — soya  beans,  89;  other  beans,  83;  kaoliang,  83;  millet,  65;  maize, 
84;  wheat,  79;  rice,  105;  upland  rice,  83;   miscellaneous,  73;  average,  83. 

The  following  figures  are  for  both  North  and  South  Manchuria: — 

Area 

of  Cultivation    Crop  Forecast         Inc.  or  Dec. 


Hectares  M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

Soya  beans   3,273,220  3,599,530  —1,001,470 

Other  beans   321,990              279,200  —  25,030 

Kaoliang  . .  2,706,540  3,588,560  —  433,330 

Millet   2,169,970  2,093,150  -1,091,320 

Maize   1,122,550  1,609,440  -  149,440 

Wheat   826,190              651,260  -  212,190 

Rice  ..   101,780              193,510  +  27,500 

Upland  rice   102,070              117,760  -  25,390 

Miscellaneous   1,273,030  1,299,460  -  504,150 


Total  . ..   11,897,340  13,431,870  -3,414,820 


INDIAN  MOLASSES  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

According  to  reports  in  Bombay,  a  British  company  is  to  be  formed  to 
deal  with  the  exportation  of  surplus  molasses  from  the  many  newly  erected 
sugar  factories  in  India,  writes  a  correspondent  of  the  London  Times  Trade  and 
Engineering.  The  molasses,  which  are  of  no  value  to  the  factories  at  present — 
in  most  cases  they  form  an  item  of  expenditure  for  removal  charges — will  be 
turned  into  manure.  Last  season  500,000  tons  of  unwanted  molasses  were  pro- 
duced in  India,  and  this  season  a  much  larger  quantity  is  expected.  The  scheme 
should  be  of  assistance  to  the  young  sugar  industry  in  India. 

Heavy  imports  from  Java  are  causing  alarm  in  the  Indian  sugar  industry; 
the  prices  of  Java  sugar  have  been  falling  progressively  at  the  various  Indian 
ports.  In  the  last  seven  months  about  150,000  tons  of  sugar  have  been  imported 
despite  the  fact  that  large  stocks  are  lying  in  the  market.  It  is  likely  that  India 
will  produce  sugar  equal  to  the  country's  estimated  consumption  during  the 
next  season.   Producers  are  asking  for  an  increase  in  the  sugar  duty. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Marketing  Empire  Lead  and  Zinc  in  the  United  Kingdom 

The  Right  Hon.  Walter  Runciman,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  on 
December  20,  1934,  wrote  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Com- 
mittee referring  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  Agreements  concluded  at  the  Imperial 
Economic  Conference  at  Ottawa  in  1932  provide  that  His  Majesty's  Government 
in  the  United  Kingdom  may  remove  the  general  ad  valorem  duty  on  lead  and 
zinc,  if  at  any  time  Empire  producers  are  unable  or  unwilling  to  offer  these  metals 
on  first  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  prices  not  exceeding  world  prices  and  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  supply  United  Kingdom  consumers.   The  letter  goes  on: — 

I  understand  that  in  recent  years  consumers  have,  in  general,  bought  their  supplies  of  lead 
and  zinc  direct  from  Empire  producers  at  the  prices  quoted  on  the  London  Metal  Exchange 
for  foreign  metal,  with  appropriate  premiums  for  metal  of  higher  quality.  The  producers  have 
recently  represented  to  the  Government  that  this  arrangement  has  had  a  depressing  effect  on 
London  Metal  Exchange  prices  inasmuch  as  the  quoted  price  for  foreign  metal  is  not  a  "real" 
price.  They  have  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  spirit  of  the  Ottawa  Agreement  would  be 
properly  observed  if  the  world  price  were  taken  to  be  the  price  of  foreign  metal  on  the  London 
Metal  Exchange  with  the  addition  of  import  duty.  The  lead  consumers  have  objected  to  this 
proposal  on  the  ground  that  it  would  be  harmful  to  the  manufacturing  trades  using  lead  as 
material.  There  have  also  recently  been  complaints  from  consumers  of  both  lead  and  zinc 
as  to  difficulty  in  obtaining  assured  supplies  from  the  Empire  and  as  to  prices. 

In  these  circumstances,  I  should  be  glad  if  you  would  consider  and  report  on  the  working 
of  the  present  arrangements  and  make  any  recommendations  that  you  may  think  advisable 
in  the  matter. 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  replied  that  they  would  proceed 
with  the  necessary  inquiries  at  an  early  date. 

Irish  Free  State  Tariff  on  Inks 

With  reference  to  the  statement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1614 
(January  5,  1935),  page  13,  that  there  is  no  duty  on  printers'  ink  entering  the 
Irish  Free  State,  the  Irish  Free  State  Government  has  subsequently  imposed 
a  duty  of  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  all  inks  of  any  kind  (whether  in  liquid, 
solid,  or  paste  form),  effective  from  January  5,  with  provision  for  the  free 
importation  of  inks  on  approval  of  the  Revenue  Commissioners.  This  duty  is 
applicable  to  all  countries.  Formerly  the  only  ink  dutiable  was  writing  ink  at 
37^  per  cent  ad  valorem  full  rate  and  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  preferential  rate. 

Amendments  to  Australian  Customs  Tariff 

M.  T.  STEWART,  ACTING  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Melbourne,  December  13,  1934. — The  Commonwealth  Minister  for  Trade 
and  Customs  introduced  on  December  6  a  tariff  schedule  embodying  the  new 
principle  of  taking  into  consideration  the  protective  factor  of  the  25  per  cent 
exchange  on  London. 

The  new  principle  of  making  allowance  from  duties  on  account  of  the  pro- 
tective incidence  of  the  exchange  factor  arises  from  the  fact  that  the  25  per 
cent  exchange  on  London,  which  at  first  was  viewed  as  purely  a  temporary 
measure,  has  been  in  effect  for  four  years,  and  it  appears  probable  that  the 
existing  relationship  may  not  be  altered  for  some  time  to  come.  The  exchange 
factor  clearly  does  not  uniformly  provide  an  ad  valorem  addition  of  25  per 
cent  to  the  protective  duties,  and  depending  upon  the  type  of  article  considered, 
the  net  protective  effect  of  the  25  per  cent  exchange  is  found  to  be  as  low  as  the 
equivalent  of  a  duty  of  7h  per  cent,  and  on  the  other  hand,  in  extreme  cases,  the 
equivalent  of  a  duty  of  30  per  cent. 

Tariff  Board's  Recommendations. — The  Customs  Tariff  (Exchange  Adjust- 
ment) Act  of  1933  was  an  important  step  towards  correcting  the  position,  which 
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amounted  to  over-protection  in  the  case  of  some  industries,  but  it  was  merely 
a  general  temporary  corrective  and  was  not  a  sound  solution  for  future  condi- 
tions. The  Tariff  Board  made  a  dual  recommendation  concerning  (a)  the  rates 
of  duty  which  would  prove  reasonable  and  adequate  under  present  conditions  of 
exchange,  and  {b)  the  rates  which  would  be  reasonable  at  par.  They  provided 
the  scale  of  adjustments  necessary  to  meet  the  variations  of  the  exchange  on 
London  between  parity  and  the  present  adverse  rate  of  25  per  cent.  The  board 
found  that  certain  industries  have  progressed,  under  the  protection  of  the  tariff 
and  exchange,  to  the  point  where  they  could  survive  to-day  without  any  tariff 
protection,  the  protective  factor  of  the  25  per  cent  exchange  being  quite  suffi- 
cient. Certain  sections  of  the  iron  and  steel  industry  are  notable  examples  of 
efficient  production  in  Australia,  and  assuming,  for  example,  that  a  British 
preferential  rate  of  5  per  cent  would  be  reasonable  protection  with  the  25  per 
cent  exchange  in  force,  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  would  be  necessary  with  exchange 
at  par. 

New  Tariff  Schedule. — The  Commonwealth  Government  adopted  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  board,  in  so  far  as  the  British  preferential  tariff  is  concerned, 
with  respect  to  the  tariff  schedule  just  introduced,  and  a  proviso  has  been  made 
for  an  additional  duty  as  Australian  currency  moves  towards  parity  with  ster- 
ling. 

For  example,  tariff  item  136(E),  which  under  the  customs  tariff  of  1933 
read  as  follows: — 

British 
Preferential  General 
(to  Canada)  Tariff 

(1)  Wire  of  No.  15  or  finer  gauge  (Imperial  standard  wire' 

gauge)  ad  val.  30%  55% 

(2)  Wire,  other  per  ton  52s.  172s. 

is  now  altered  to  read — 

(1)  Wire  of  No.  15  or  finer  gauge  (Imperial  standard  wire 

gauge)  ad  val.         10%  57£% 

(2)  Wire,  other  ad  val.  5%  17i% 

and  per  ton  120s. 

And  in  respect  of  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  — 

For  each  £1  by  which  the  equivalent  in  Australian  currency 
of  £100  sterling  is  less  than  £125  at  the  date  of  exporta- 
tion— 

An  additional  duty  of  ad  val.  1%  1% 

So  long  as  the  London-Australian  exchange  rate  remains  constant  at  251 
per  cent,  the  best  rates  set  out  in  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  the  general 
tariff  will  be  the  rates  chargeable.  In  accordance  with  the  wording  of  the  items, 
no  alteration  in  the  duties  will  be  made  until  the  rate  of  exchange  drops  to  at 
least  24  per  cent.  Where  provision  is  made  within  the  item  itself  for  exchange 
adjustment,  it  is  proposed  to  delete  such  items  from  the  operation  of  the  Cus- 
toms Tariff  (Exchange  Adjustment)  Act,  1934.  It  is  highly  improbable  that 
exchange  between  London  and  Australia  will  move  on  other  than  a  fixed  basis — 
i.e.  the  exchange  rate  may  eventually  be  altered  to  20  per  cent  and  remain  fixed 
for  a  considerable  period  before  moving  to  (say)  15  per  cent.  It  is,  however, 
difficult  to  see  how  the  exchange  position  can  alter  before  1936,  in  view  of  the 
depletion  of  Australian  funds  in  London,  which  will  not  be  augmented  to  any 
degree  by  the  returns  from  the  present  export  season  because  of  the  low  prices 
ruling  for  wool,  wheat,  and  other  export  commodities. 

Australian  Tariff  on  Motor  Vehicle  Chassis  and  Parts 

Amendments  to  the  Australian  customs  tariff  effective  December  7,  1934, 
included  a  change  in  the  reading  of  Item  359D4,  motor  vehicle  chassis.  Spring 
hangers,  shackle  bolts  pins  and  assemblies,  U  bolts,  king  pins,  tie  rod  pins,  tie 
rod  ball  pins,  tie  rod  ball  studs,  and  high-tension  ignition  coils,  are  no  longer 
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specifically  excluded  in  the  definition  of  a  chassis  as  was  the  case  heretofore. 

The  item  as  amended,  with  rates  of  duty,  now  appears  as  follows: — 

Rate  to 
Canada 

British  under 

Pref.  Trade  General 

Item  No.  Tariff  Agreement  Tariff 
359D4  Chassis,  but  not  including  rubber  tires  and  tubes, 
storage   batteries,   shock   absorbers  (excepting 
steering  dampers),  bumper  bars,  sparking  plugs 
and  springs — 

(a)  Unassembled  ad  val.  Free  15%  32£% 

(b)  Assembled  ad  val.  5%  35%  45% 

New  rates  of  duty  are  provided  for  several  parts  of  motor  vehicles  and 
accessories  when  imported  separately,  viz: — 

Former  Kates  New  Rates 

Item                                                                 British  British 

No.                                                                Pref.  General  Pref.  General 
178B.  Piston  rings  for  internal  combustion 

engines                                                    4d.  each  6d.  each  25%  ad  val.  53|%adval. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       45%  65%     

appreciated  currency  duty*  ad  val     0.8%  0.8% 

178B.  Piston  pins  for  internal  combustion 

engines                                                    2s.  per  lb.  3s.  per  lb.  25%  ad  val.  53|%adval. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       45%  65%  ....  .... 

appreciated  currency  duty*  ad  val.       ....  ....  0.8%  0.8% 

178C1.  Valves  for  internal  combustion  en- 
gines, not  exceeding  1  lb.  each  ..per  lb.        2s.  3s.  Is.  6d.  2s.  9d. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       45%  65%  25%  53f  % 

appreciated  currency  duty*  per  lb     0.24d.  0.24d. 

or  ad  val     0.8%  0.8% 

178C2.  Other  valves  for  internal  combustion 

engines                                                    2s.  per  lb.  3s.  per  lb.  25%  ad  Val.  53|%adval. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       45%  65%  ....  .... 

appreciated  currency  duty*  ad  val.        ....  ....  0.8%  0.8% 

179D5.  High  tension  ignition  coils  ..  ..each         6s.  8s.  3s.  8d.  6s.  6d. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       45%  65%  ....  .... 

appreciated  currency  duty*  each      0.8d.  0.8d. 

1801.  Dry  batteries  and  dry  cells  of  all 
descriptions  whether  imported  separ- 
ately or  included  in  any  article  or  ap- 
pliance, not  over  1  lb  each     4d.  each  6d.  each  2d.  per  lb.  5^d.  per  lb. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val     25%  48f  % 

appreciated  currency  duty*  per  lb.        ....  ••••  0.02d.  0.02d. 

or  ad  val     0.4%  0.4% 

1801.  Dry  batteries  (as  above)  over  lib.. each 

per  lb.        7d.  10d.  2d.  5*d. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val     25%  48f  % 

appreciated  currency  duty*  per  lb     0.02d.  0.02d. 

or  ad  val     0.4%  0.4% 

352A4a.  Handworked  inflators — Cycle  and 
motor  cycle  single  cylinder  tire  inflators 
12  inches  and  over  in  length  and  not  ex- 
ceeding 1|  inches  external  diameter 

ad  val.       45%  65%  Free  20% 

352A4b.    Other  handworked  inflators. ad  val.       45%  65%  35%  65% 

appreciated  currency  duty*  ad  val.      0.4%  0.4% 

359F4.  Motor  vehicle  parts,  viz.:  shackle 
bolts  pins  and  assemblies;  spring  hang- 
ers; king  pins;  tie  rod  pins;  tie  rod  ball 

pins;  tie  rod  ball  studs  per  lb.      is  6d.  2s.  6d.  6d.  Is.  9d. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       45%  65%  20%  5U% 

appreciated  currency  duty*  per  lb.      0.24d.  0.24d. 

or  ad  val.    . . . .  1%  1% 

359F9.  Axle  shafts  and  propeller  shafts  for 

motor  vehicles  per  lb.         Is.  is.  3d.  4d.  8d. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val.       45%  65%  25%  53?% 

appreciated  currency  duty*  per  lb.        ....    0.08d.  0.08d. 

or  ad  val.      0.8%  0.8% 

359F10.  U-bolts  for  motor  vehicles                    Is.  each  Is.  3d.  each  6s.  6d.  13s.  9d. 

per  112  lb.  per  112  lb. 

or,  if  higher,  ad  val     25%  53f% 

appreciated  currency  duty*  per  112  lb   ....  2.16d.  2.16d. 

or  ad  val     0.8%  0.8% 

*  For  each  £1  by  which  the  oquivnlont  in  Australian  currency  of  £100  sterling  is  less  than 

£125  Australian  at  the  date  of  exportation  of  the  goods;  additional  duty  is  levied  at  the  rate 
stated. 
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There  is  a  primage  duty  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  goods  under  Items 
178B,  178C1,  178C2,  179D5,  1801,  352A4a,  352A4b,  and  359F9  when  admissible 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff.  On  all  other  goods  under  items  above 
quoted  the  primage  duty  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  all  cases  there  is 
a  sales  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  the  duty-paid  value  as  increased  by  20  per  cent 
thereof. 

Canadian  products  are  entitled  to  the  British  preferential  tariff  rates  except 
under  Item  359D4,  where  the  trade  agreement  provides  intermediate  rates. 

United  States  Reduces  Duty  on  Beer 

A  Proclamation  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  announced  January 
17,  1935,  and  effective  from  February  15,  1935,  reduced  the  duty  on  ale,  porter, 
stout,  and  beer  from  $1  per  gallon  to  50  cents  per  United  States  gallon.  The 
equivalent  rate  in  terms  of  Canadian  gallons  is  approximately  one-fifth  higher. 
The  duty  payable  on  bottles  holding  more  than  one  pint  is  one-third  cent  per 
pound;  on  bottles  holding  not  more  than  one-half  pint  and  not  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  one  pint,  one-half  cent  per  pound;  if  holding  less  than  one-fourth 
point,  16|  cents  per  gross. 

French  Duty  on  Canned  Salmon  Increased 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  that  a  French 
decree  of  January  14  increases  the  minimum  tariff  on  canned  fish  other  than 
sardines  from  75  francs  to  120  francs  per  100  kilograms  and  the  general  tariff 
from  300  francs  to  480  francs  per  100  kilograms.  The  new  minimum  rate  will 
apply  to  canned  salmon  from  Canada,  Japan,  and  the  Union  of  Socialist  Soviet 
Republics,  as  against  an  intermediate  rate  of  84  francs  previously  applicable  to 
all  three  countries. 

Another  decree  published  January  15  exempts  all  canned  salmon  from  pay- 
ment of  the  depreciated  currency  surtax.  This  means  that  the  depreciated  cur- 
rency surtax  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  applied  to  imports  from  Japan  in  addi- 
tion to  the  duty  is  cancelled.  The  surtax  had  previously  been  cancelled  as 
regards  imports  from  the  U.S.S.R.  by  a  decree  of  January  23,  1934,  and  from 
Canada  by  a  decree  of  October  3,  1934. 

It  may  be  noted  that  the  minimum  tariff  on  canned  salmon  is  applicable 
to  a  quota  fixed  annually.  Imports  beyond  the  quota  are  subject  to  the  general 
tariff.  The  quota  for  Canada  for  the  calendar  year  1935  has  been  fixed  at  42,666 
metric  quintals  (about  128,000  cases),  and  similar  quotas  have  also  been 
accorded  to  Japan  and  the  U.S.S.R. 

Franc  at  par  equals  3-92  cents  Canadian  and  its  present  exchange  value  is 
about  6-6  cents.   One  hundred  kilograms  (metric  quintal)  equal  220-4  pounds. 

The  above  rates  do  not  include  an  increase  of  4  per  cent  of  the  duty  estab- 
lished by  a  French  decree  of  July  12,  1934.  Under  the  new  decree  12  francs 
under  the  general  tariff  and  3  francs  under  the  minimum  tariff  (i.e.  4  per  cent  of 
the  old  duties)  are  added  to  the  new  duties,  making  a  total  of  492  francs  and 
123  francs  respectively. 

Regulations  Regarding  Unfair  Competition  in  Belgium 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises  that 
a  royal  decree,  intended  to  protect  producers,  dealers,  and  consumers  against 
practices  of  unfair  competition  in  Belgium,  was  published  in  the  Moniteur  Beige 
of  December  30,  1934,  and  came  into  force  on  January  9,  1935.  Such  practices 
are  enumerated  specifically  in  the  royal  decree;  the  misleading  indications  on 
labels  regarding  the  producer  or  the  country  of  origin  is  perhaps  of  most  import- 
ance. Cases  of  unfair  competition  may  be  taken  to  the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  by 
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prejudiced  parties.  Whereas  a  specific  law  now  exists  as  regards  unfair  com- 
petition in  Belgium,  formerly  infringements  of  this  kind  could  be  redressed  only 
in  virtue  of  the  principle  of  Civil  Law  to  the  effect  that  reparation  is  due  for 
prejudice  caused  to  others. 

Compensation  Tax  on  Imports  into  Italy 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  January  2,  1935,  that  an  Italian  royal  decree-law,  dated  December 
10,  and  effective  as  from  date  of  publication,  December  24,  1934,  provides  for 
the  imposition  of  a  special  compensation  tax  in  cases  where  it  is  held  to  be 
necessary  to  protect  Italian  exports. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  decree,  this  tax  may  be  imposed  on  one  or 
more  commodities  imported  from  countries  which  by  special  arrangements  give 
more  favourable  customs  treatment  to  certain  classes  of  goods  coming  from  a 
third  country  than  is  given  to  similar  goods  of  Italian  origin. 

The  tax  has  not  been  imposed  to  date. 

Control  of  Foreign  Trade  in  Roumania 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo,  writes 
under  date  December  19  that,  under  the  terms  of  a  decree  published  on  October 
26,  1934,  a  new  regime  has  been  put  into  operation  in  Roumania  as  regards 
foreign  trade,  from  November  1  with  regard  to  exports  and  from  November  15 
with  respect  to  imports. 

Henceforth  no  imports  may  be  effected  in  Roumania  except  on  the  basis  of 
previous  exports,  and  imports  will  be  restricted  to  60  per  cent  of  the  value  of 
the  goods  which  have  been  exported.  The  payment  for  all  Roumanian  exports 
must  be  effected  in  foreign  currency. 

Tariff  Changes  in  Panama 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama  City,  writes 
that  under  laws  of  December  24  and  December  28,  1934,  effective  as  from 
March  28,  1935,  certain  commodities  have  been  made  free  of  duty  on  entry  into 
Panama.  The  free  list  comprises  nearly  all  kinds  of  textile  goods,  cosmetics, 
perfumes,  glassware,  and  automobile  accessories  and  parts.  The  purpose  is  to 
facilitate  sales  to  tourists  and  to  the  Canal  Zone,  and  also  to  encourage  foreign 
firms  to  establish  assembling  plants  in  Panama  or  to  carry  stocks  for  redis- 
tribution. 

The  principal  items  of  interest  to  Canada  which  are  made  duty  free  are 
canned  salmon  and  sardines  and  pickled  and  dried  herring.  Formerly  these 
were  dutiable  at  5  cents  per  kilogram.  Canned  lobster  is  now  free  as  against 
the  former  duty  of  10  cents  per  kilogram.  Tinned  fruits  are  made  duty  free  as 
against  4  cents  per  kilogram.  The  duties  on  dried  codfish  and  mackerel  remain 
at  5  cents  and  on  potatoes  at  10  cents  per  kilogram.  Duties  on  lumber,  wheat 
flour,  chocolates,  macaroni,  and  liquor  remain  unchanged,  and  milk  duties  are 
substantially  unchanged.  The  duty  on  cheddar  and  cream  cheese  is  increased 
from  15  to  20  cents  per  kilogram. 

Consular  fees  on  commodities  on  the  free  list  are  increased  from  2  per  cent 
ad  valorem  plus  bill  of  lading  charge  to  a  straight  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  charge. 
On  dutiable  goods  the  new  fee  is  3  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Commodities  imported 
by  parcel  post  will  pay  a  fee  of  2  per  cent  ad  valorem.  These  fees  are  payable 
by  the  importer  in  Panama.  Blank  consular  invoice  forms  will  cost  the  exporter 
one  dollar  per  set. 
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Increase  in  Mexican  Tariff  on  Alcoholic  Beverages 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writing 
^  under  date  January  11,  advises  that,  effective  January  1,  1935,  the  import 
duties  on  alcoholic  beverages  entering  Free  Ports  of  Mexico  may  no  longer  be 
paid  in  the  40-year  bonds  of  the  Internal  Public  Debt  of  the  United  Mexican 
States  (as  described  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1587,  dated  June  30, 
1934) ;  the  result  is  that  alcoholic  beverages  entering  the  free  ports  are  now 
dutiable  under  the  general  tariff,  as  in  other  parts  of  the  republic. 

By  another  decree,  effective  January  6,  1935,  the  general  tariff  on  alcoholic 
beverages  has  been  increased  as  follows;  conversions  to  Canadian  currency  are 
on  the  basis  of  3  •  60  pesos  to  the  dollar : — 

Beer  or  cider  in  containers  of  wood  or  metal,  formerly  34  centavos,  now  36  centavos  per 
gross  kilogram,  or  about  4-5  cents  Canadian  per  pound;  the  same  in  containers,  n.o.p.,  for- 
merly 44  centavos,  now  47  centavos  per  gross  kilo,  or  about  5-9  cents  Canadian  per  pound. 

Sparkling  wines,  formerly  1-77  pesos,  now  1-95  pesos  per  gross  kilo,  or  about  24-5  cents 
Canadian  per  pound. 

Table  wines,  of  alcoholic  gradation  up  to  12°  Gay-Lussac,  in  containers  of  wood  or  metal, 
formerly  23  centavos,  now  25  centavos  per  gross  kilo,  or  about  3-1  cents  Canadian  per  pound; 
the  same  in  containers,  n.o.p.,  formerly  36  centavos,  now  39  centavos  per  gross  kilo,  or  aboufc 
4-9  cents  Canadian  per  pound.  Table  wines,  of  alcoholic  gradation  over  12°  but  not  exceed- 
ing 23°  Gay-Lussac,  in  containers  of  wood  or  metal,  formerly  84  centavos,  now  92  centavos 
per  gross  kilo,  or  about  11-6  cents  Canadian  per  pound;  the  same  in  containers,  n.o.p.,  for- 
merly 95  centavos,  now  1-05  pesos  per  gross  kilo,  or  about  13-2  cents  Canadian  per  pound. 

Alcoholic  beverages  of  over  12°  and  up  to  23°  Gay-Lussac,  in  containers  of  wood  or  metal, 
formerly  84  centavos,  now  92  centavos  per  gross  kilo,  or  about  11-6  cents  Canadian  per  pound; 
the  same  in  containers,  n.o.p.,  formerly  95  centavos,  now  1-05  pesos,  or  about  13-2  cents  Cana- 
dian per  pound.  Alcoholic  beverages  of  over  23°  and  up  to  55°  Gay-Lussac,  in  containers 
of  wood  or  metal,  formerly  2-94  pesos,  now  3-23  pesos  per  gross  kilo,  or  about  40-6  cents 
Canadian  per  pound;  the  same  in  containers,  n.o.p.,  formerly  3-15  pesos,  now  3-46  pesos  per 
gross  kilo,  or  about  43-5  cents  Canadian  per  pound.  Alcoholic  beverages  of  over  55°  Gay- 
Lussac,  in  containers  of  wood  or  metal,  formerly  3-36  pesos,  now  3-70  pesos  per  gross  kilo,  or 
about  46-6  cents  Canadian  per  pound;  the  same  in  containers,  n.o.p.,  formerly  3-78  pesos, 
now  4-15  pesos  per  gross  kilo,  or  about  52-2  cents  Canadian  per  pound. 

Removal  of  Import  Restrictions  in  Ecuador 

Mr.  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lima,  writing  under 
date  January  3,  states  that  the  prohibitions  imposed  on  certain  goods  imported 
into  Ecuador  by  the  decree  of  April  30,  1934  (see  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1588:  July  7,  1934,  page  40),  were  repealed  by  a  presidential  decree 
published  December  31,  1934,  effective  as  from  December  19,  1934. 


BRITISH  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  IN  CANADA 

Canadian  importers  and  others  desirous  of  obtaining  information  regarding 
the  export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  repre- 
senting British  manufacturers  in  Canada  are  invited  to  communicate  with  the 
undermentioned : — 

The  Senior  British  Trade  Commissioner  in  Canada  and  Newfoundland,  1111 
Beaver  Hall  Hill,  Montreal,  Que.   Telegraphic  address:  "Britcom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Ontario),  901-902  Bank  of  Hamilton 
Building,  Toronto,  Ont.   Telegraphic  address  :  "  Toroncom." 

The  British  Trade  Commissioner  (for  Western  Canada),  850  West  Hastings 
Street,  Vancouver.   Telegraphic  address:  "Vancom." 

The  Officer-in-Charge  (for  Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan),  British  Trade  Com- 
missioner's Office,  703  Royal  Bank  Building,  Winnipeg.  Telegraphic 
address:  "Wincom." 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates-,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  21,  1935 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  21,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  January  14,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison.  Nominal     '  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Jan.  14 

Jan.  21 

.1407 

$  .1887 

$  .1883 

44 

 Belga 

.1390 

.2336 

.2333 

2i 

.0072 

.0127 

.0125 

7 

Czechoslovakia 

.0296 

.0418 

.0417 

3i 

.2680 

.2182 

.2184 

24 

.0252 

.0217 

.0216 

4 

.0392 

.0659 

.0659 

24 

.2382 

.4009 

.4009 

4 

Great  Britain 

4.8666 

4.8813 

4.8840 

2 

.0130 

.0094 

.0094 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6749 

.6742 

24 

.1749 

.2971 

.2981 

44 

Italy  

.0526 

.0854 

.0852 

4 

.0176 

.0228 

.0228 

64 

.2680 

.2456 

.2456 

34 

.0442 

.0448 

.0446 

5 

.0060 

.0100 

.0101 

44 

.1930 

.1365 

.1365 

54 

.2680 

.2521 

.2521 

24 

.1930 

.3232 

.3233 

2 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9987 

1.0003 

14 

.4245 

.3296* 

.3251* 

.2502+ 

.2501f 

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0824* 

.0825* 

.0674+ 

.0655f 

.1217 

.1024* 

.0525* 

44 

.0437f 

.0425f 

.9733 

.5967 

.5964 

4 

.4985 

.2781 

.2786 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2447* 

.2426* 

6 

.21971 

.1930 

.2647 

!2626 

1.0342 

.8015 

.8002 

1.0000 

.9997 

1.0013 

 Dollar 

.4329 

.4351 

.3650 

.3695 

.3688 

~3~4 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2851 

.2846 

3.65 

.4020 

.6783 

.6776 

34 

 Dollar 

.3496 

.3526 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4594 

.4601 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5768 

.5742 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0190 

1.0195 

4.8666 

4.8913 

4.8940 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0190 

1.0195 

.0392 

.0660 

.0660 

.0392 

.0660 

.0660 

4.8666 

3.9051 

3.9072 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0194 

5.0220 

New  Zeal nnd. 

4.8666 

3.9365 

3.9387 

South  Africa  . 

4.8666 

4.8751 

4.8779 

*  Official,    t  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  <to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or— 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  NJB. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Provisions,  General  

Mushroom  Spawn  

Miscellaneous — 

Novelty  Hardware  and  other 
Small  Lines  

Wallpaper  

Sanitary  Fittings  

Asbestos  Millboards  

Lead  in  Blocks,  Copper  in  Blocks 
and  Bars  

Galvanized  Iron  Pipes  

Steel  Drums  for  the  Transporta- 
tion of  Citronella  Oil  

Hand-power  Grinding  Mill  

Machine  Capable  of  Cutting  and 
Bending  Corrugated  Card- 
board   

Cobalt  Oxide  

Lead  Acid  Battery  Plates  and 
Separators  


139 
140 


141 
142 
143 
144 

145 
146 

147 
148 


149 
150 

151 


Lahore,  Punjab,  India.. 
Shanghai,  China  

London,  England  

Lima,  Peru  

Hongkong  

Cawnpore,  India  

Soerabaia,  Java  

Soerabaia,  Java  

Soerabaia,  Java  

Southern  Rhodesia  

Southern  Rhodesia  

Shanghai,  China  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State 


Agency 
Purchase. 


Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 


Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 


(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  2;  Montclare,  Feb.  9;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb. 
16;  Montcalm,  Feb.  23;  Montrose,  March  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Manchester  Exporter, 
Feb.  2;  London  Corporation,  March  2 — both  Manchester  Line;  Antonia,  Feb.  10;  Andania, 
Feb.  24 — both  Cunard- White  Star  Line;  Incemore,  Feb.  19;  Nova  Scotia,  March  8 — both 
Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Feb.  1;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  8;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  15;  Beaver- 
hill,  Feb.  22;  Beaverford,  March  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Darian,  Feb.  3;  Alaunia,  Feb.  17; 
Ascania,  Feb.  24;  Aurania,  March  3 — all  Cunard- White  Star  Line;  Cairnvalona,  Feb.  5; 
Pacific  Commerce,  Feb.  25 — both  Furness  Line;  Capulin  (calls  at  Hull),  American  Hampton 
Roads,  Feb.  22. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Feb.  2;  Manchester  Exporter,  Feb.  2;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  Feb.  9;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  16;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  23; 
London  Corporation,  March  1;  Manchester  Division,  March  9 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Feb.  11;  Kyno,  March  4 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Montreal  City,  Feb.  1;  New  York  City,  Feb.  15; 
Boston  City,  March  1 — all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Feb.  4;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  18; 
Cairnesk,  March  4 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads  (calls  at 
Dundee  but  not  at  Newcastle),  Feb.  22. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Feb.  9;  Dakotian,  Feb.  23;  Salacia, 
March  9 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow—  Sulairia,  Feb.  4;  Vardulia,  Feb.  16;  Airthria,  March  2— all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp— Beaverdale,  Feb.  1;  Beaverford,  March  1— both  Canadian  Pacific;  Penn- 
land,  Feb.  25;  Westernland,  March  10— both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at  Southampton  and 
Havre). 

To  Hamburg—  Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  22;  Beaverhill,  Canadian 
Pacific,  Feb.  22. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports .— Sparreholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  Feb.  12;  Frederick  VIII  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia-America  Line, 
Feb.  4;  Gripsholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Swedish-America  Line,  Feb.  4;  Pulaski 
(calls  at  Gdynia  but  not  at  Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Feb.  25. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Jan. 
28;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Jan.  31;  Belle  Isle, 
Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  Feb.  4;  Incemore  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness 
^Line,  Feb.  19. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demcrara. — Lady  Drake,  Feb.  10;  Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  24; 
Lady  Hawkins,  March  10 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
Feb.  7  and  21. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  Jan.  30;  Lady  Somers 
(calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Feb.  6;  Cathcart,  Feb.  13;  Lady  Rodney  (calls  at  Hamil- 
ton and  Nassau),  Feb.  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Jan.  30;  Lillemor,  Feb.  13 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Feb.  16;  Chomedy  (calls 
at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  March  2 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silveryew,  Jan.  30; 
Javanese  Prince,  Feb.  13;  Silvercypress,  Feb.  27;  Malayan  Prince,  March  13 — all  Silver- 
Prince  Line. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Sivettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Palembang,  Cheribon, 
Samarang,  Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Glaucus,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  Jan.  28. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Victor,  Jan.  31;  Canadian 
Constructor,  Feb.  22— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Challenger  (calls  at  Bluff), 
Jan.  31;  Canadian  Highlander,  Feb.  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  Feb.  1;  Montclare,  Feb.  8;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb. 
15;  Montcalm,  Feb.  22;  Montrose,  March  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Jan.  31;  Beaverbrae,  Feb.  7;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  14;  Beaver- 
hill  (calls  at  Hamburg),  Feb.  21;  Beaverford,  Feb.  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Pacific  Com- 
merce, Furness  Line,  Feb.  20. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  Jan.  31;  Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  7;  Man- 
chester Producer,  Feb.  14;  Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  21;  London  Corporation,  Feb.  27; 
Manchester  Division,  March  7 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Feb.  7;  Dakotian,  Feb.  21;  Salacia, 
March  7 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow.— SuMria,  Feb.  2;  Vardulia,  Feb.  14;  Airthria,  Feb.  28— all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Feb.  2;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  16; 
Cairnesk,  March  2 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — A  steamer,  Head  Line,  February  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  Jan.  31;  Beaverford,  Feb.  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Evan- 
ger,  Feb.  15;  Brant  County,  March  6 — both  County  Line  (call  at  Rotterdam  and  Havre). 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — A  steamer,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
Feb.  15. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques 
and  Beira. — Cochrane,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Jan.  31. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Jan.  30;  Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  6;  Lady 
Hawkins,  Feb.  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
Feb.  2  and  16  and  March  2. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports— La  Perla,  Jan.  31;  San  Bruno,  Feb.  14;  San  Gil, 
Feb.  28— all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — Spring- 
bank,  American  and  Indian  Line,  Jan.  28;  City  of  Corinth,  Canadian-Indian  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai. — City  of  Bagdad,  Feb.  10;  City  of  Kimberley, 
March  10— both  Canadian  Far  East  Line  (via  U.S.  ports). 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — A  steamer,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  February. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Ixion,  Feb.  17;  Tantalus,  March  10; 
Talthybius,  March  31— all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Feb.  9;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Feb.  23;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), March  9;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  March  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — A  steamer,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  February. 

To  Shanghai. — A  steamer,  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  February. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  February. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  Jan.  30;  Aorangi,  Feb.  27 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  Feb.  12;  Golden 
State,  March  14 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Feb. 
12;  Indien,  March  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  February. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  February. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — Welsh  City,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  Jan.  31. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk,  Feb.  9;  Lochkatrine,  Feb.  23 — 
both  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — America,  East  Asiatic  Co., 
Feb.  16  (calls  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  February. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Feb.  8;  Buenos  Aires,  March  12 — both 
Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
February. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Brynje,  Feb.  12;  Lycia, 
March  15 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and,  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverbelle,  Feb.  4;  Manoeran,  March  7 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Jan.  28; 
Point  Lobos,  Feb.  25— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hardanger,  Feb.  6;  Rigel,  March  13 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Pioneer,  Feb.  1 ;  Pacific  Ranger,  Feb.  14 — both  Fur- 
ness (Pacific)  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester);  Damsterdyk,  Feb.  9;  Lochkatrine,  Feb. 
23 — both  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam)  ;  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  14;  Gregalia  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow), Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Feb.  21. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Canonesa,  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  Feb.  1 ;  Mobile  City, 
B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Feb.  9;  Amerika  (calls  at  continental  ports),  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton 
Co.,  Feb.  14. 

To  Oriental  Ports.— Ixion,  Dodwell  &  Co.  Ltd.,  Feb.  1. 

To  Arica,  Antojogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Condor,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Jan.  28. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address.  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:   Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  C3rprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Persia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Aun  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langlet,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
CeDtral.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  ChVy.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  Bechuanaland,  Somaliland,  the  Rhodesias,  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory —  for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  NorthclifTe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CANADA,  1935 

The  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  announces  the  publication  of  the  1935 
edition  of  the  Official  Handbook  of  Canada,  which  is  now  ready  for  distribution. 

The  Handbook  describes  the  present  economic  condition  of  the  Dominion  in 
nineteen  chapters,  dealing  with  all  phases  of  the  country's  economic  organization, 
and  statistics  are  brought  up  to  the  latest  possible  moment.  The  text  is  accom- 
panied by  a  wealth  of  pertinent  illustrative  matter,  which  adds  to  the  interest 
of  the  subjects  treated.  The  frontispiece  has  been  specially  designed  to  com- 
memorate the  Silver  Jubilee  of  His  Majesty's  accession  to  the  Throne,  which  is 
to  be  celebrated  on  May  10,  1935,  and  a  message  from  His  Excellency  the 
overnor  General  accompanies  a  recent  photograph  of  the  King. 

The  text  and  page  illustrations  are  printed  in  tone,  and  there  are  two  litho- 
graphed inserts  illustrating  (1)  the  territorial  evolution  of  Canada  and  (2)  the 
istribution  of  the  leading  racial  origins  according  to  the  census  of  1931. 

The  price  of  the  publication  is  25  cents  per  copy,  which  charge  covers  merely 
he  cost  of  paper  and  actual  press  work.  Postage  stamps  are  not  acceptable,  and 
applications  must  be  accompanied  by  a  postal  note  or  by  the  appropriate  coin 
enclosed  between  two  squares  of  thin  cardboard  gummed  together  at  the  edges, 
pplications  should  be  addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing 
ureau,  Ottawa,  Canada,  and  since  the  supply  is  strictly  limited,  early  applica- 
tion is  suggested. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1934 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  January  17,  1935. — World  economic  recovery,  which  first 
began  to  be  felt  in  the  latter  part  of  1932,  continued  in  many  countries  at  a  quick- 
ened pace  during  1934.  In  the  United  States  the  year  was  characterized  by  a 
more  hopeful  business  outlook  and  by  greater  confidence,  and  it  was  marked  by 
the  termination  of  deflation  in  agriculture,  in  real  estate,  and  in  corporate  earn- 
ings. The  unprecedented  drought  of  the  summer  wiped  out  an  accumulation  of 
crop  surpluses  that  had  pressed  on  farm  prices.  Against  these  must  be  set  the  fact 
that  Congress  passed  the  enormous  total  appropriation  of  $17,560,000,000,  of 
which  $4,000,000,000  was  added  to  the  National  Debt. 

In  the  securities  market  stock  sales  tumbled  to  the  lowest  record  for  more  than 
a  decade.  Three  features  of  the  market  were  the  wide  price  ranges  of  common 
stocks,  acute  weakness  of  utilities,  and  heavy  buying  of  preferred  stocks  and 
bonds.  The  money  market  was  characterized  by  an  unprecedented  ease.  The 
railroad  situation  continued  most  unfavourable,  while  utilities  were  drastically 
affected  by  the  national  efforts  to  compel  substantial  reductions  in  rates. 

The  two  outstanding  monetary  measures  in  1934  were  the  Gold  Reserve  Act 
and  the  Silver  Purchase  Act.  On  January  31,  under  authority  of  the  Gold 
Reserve  Act,  the  President  reduced  the  gold  dollar  to  59-06  per  cent  of  the  pre- 
vious statutory  weight,  and  the  Treasury  appropriated  the  profits  from  devalua- 
tion amounting  to  $2,795,000,000. 

As  regards  business  activity,  1934  was  brisk  in  the  first  quarter;  it  continued 
to  rise  until  the  middle  of  May,  when  it  began  a  decline  which  continued  into 
October.  There  was  a  rally  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  year.  In  business 
activity  1934  ended  almost  precisely  where  it  started. 

Both  industry  and  finance  have  had  an  opportunity  in  1934  to  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  new  order  in  government  regulations.  These  regulations  and 
recovery  measures  have  themselves  undergone  considerable  adjustment  to  busi- 
ness and  finance. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

The  steel  industry  at  the  end  of  1934  had  completed  its  first  full  calendar 
year  of  operation  under  the  steel  code.  This  period  was  marked  by  a  fair  rate  of 
activity  during  the  first  and  second  quarters  of  the  year,  and  a  sharp  decline  in  the 
third  quarter,  from  which  there  was  only  a  moderate  recovery  by  the  end  of 
December. 

The  past  year  was  not  a  financially  profitable  one  for  the  steel  industry, 
although  balance  sheet  deficits  were  not  as  great  as  in  either  1933  or  1932.  The 
records  of  1934  indicate  that  the  steel  code  has  not  yet  sufficed  to  put  the  industry 
upon  a  profitable  basis.  Increased  costs  have  been  assumed  by  the  industry  under 
the  code,  as  a  result  of  compliance  with  provisions  relating  to  employment,  wages, 
and  hours.  The  sum  of  $95,000,000  was  added  to  the  steel  mill  payrolls,  bringing 
the  gross  payrolls  to  nearly  $460,000,000,  distributed  among  400,000  employees. 
Iron  and  steel  prices  now  average  16  per  cent  above  the  lowest  level  of  1933,  com- 
pared with  an  advance  of  30  per  cent  for  all  commodities  during  the  same  period. 

The  largest  consumer  of  steel  products  during  1934  was  the  automobile 
industry.  A  record  total  of  21  per  cent  of  the  finished  steel  shipped  during  the 
year  went  into  automobiles  and  trucks,  according  to  a  survey  made  by  The  Iron 
Age.  Construction  and  railroad  industries  increased  their  steel  consumption. 
The  container  industry,  which  was  the  second  largest  customer  during  1933,  regis- 
tered a  sharp  decline. 

For  the  third  consecutive  month  operations  increased  in  December.  The 
total  for  the  month  was  1,941,127  tons,  compared  with  1,589,049  tons  in  Novem- 
ber, 1934,  and  1,798,606  tons  in  December,  1933.   The  American  Iron  and  Steel 
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Institute  announced  that  the  steel  ingot  production  in  the  United  States  amounted 
to  25,260,570  tons  in  1934  compared  with  22,594,079  tons  in  1933  and  13,422,641 
tons  in  1932. 

According  to  The  Iron  Age,  the  production  of  coke  pig  iron  for  the  month  of 
December  was  1,034,983  tons  as  compared  with  956,940  tons  in  November,  a  gain 
of  4-6  per  cent.  The  total  output  for  the  year  was  15,918,549  tons  as  compared 
with  13,212,785  tons  in  1933,  a  gain  of  2,705,764  tons  or  20i  per  cent. 

In  both  pig  iron  and  steel  industries  output  recovery  has  lagged  behind  that 
of  other  important  producing  nations.  Production  in  the  United  States  was  38 
per  cent  of  the  record  total  of  1929. 

Exports  of  iron  and  steel  products  reached  a  large  volume  during  1934,  the 
September  total  representing  the  greatest  monthly  shipment  since  the  war.  While 
heavy  movements  of  scrap  have  been  an  important  factor  in  this  increase,  there 
has  been  a  marked  rise  in  the  exports  of  finished  iron  and  steel  products.  During 
the  first  three  quarters  of  the  year  exports  of  rolled  and  finished  steel  amounted 
to  634,833  tons  or  124  per  cent  above  the  same  period  in  1933. 

AUTOMOBILE  INDUSTRY 

Final  figures  of  the  year's  output  of  all  motor  car  companies  in  the  United 
States  show  an  aggregate  production  in  excess  of  2,800,000  units  in  1934,  com- 
pared with  2,048,000  units  in  1933.  The  above  output  indicates  a  steadily  increas- 
ing consumers'  demand  and  is  the  highest  since  1930.  (A  total  production  of 
3,500,000  units  is  aimed  at  in  1935.)  The  General  Motors  Corporation  have 
announced  their  intention  to  spread  new  car  introduction  over  a  wide  period 
with  the  object  of  minimizing  the  periods  of  seasonal  labour  idleness. 

BUILDING  CONSTRUCTION  INDUSTRY 

Great  stagnation  in  the  building  trades  continued  throughout  the  year.  The 
Engineering  News-Record  reports  that  total  construction  in  1933  was  valued  at 
$2,440,000,000  and  in  1934  it  was  slightly  higher.  The  average  for  the  years  1925 
to  1930  inclusive  was  $9,300,000,000. 

Thus  the  1933  and  1934  total  was  approximately  26  per  cent  of  the  1925-30 
average.  The  percentage  of  public  work  construction  in  1934  was  very  high,  so 
that  if  the  volume  of  private  work  in  the  two  periods  be  compared — the  true 
measure  of  comparison — it  is  found  that  the  1934  volume  was  about  14  per  cent 
of  the  1925-30  average.  General  business  is  operating  at  60  per  cent  normal 
compared  with  14  per  cent  in  building  construction. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

Despite  unsettled  labour  conditions,  irregular  demand,  and  unprofitable  price 
levels,  the  textile  industry  had  definite  periods  of  improvement  in  1934.  The 
volume  of  business  done  by  factories  in  general  exceeded  that  of  1933,  some  of 
the  minor  products  taking  up  the  slack  created  by  other  lines.  The  outlook  for 
1935  is  considered  brighter. 

In  the  cotton  industry  substantial  headway  toward  recovery  was  effected, 
with  the  Federal  Government  as  an  active  partner.  Under  the  Bankhead  Cotton 
Control  Act,  cotton  production  was  held  within  bounds,  and  prices  attained  a 
stability  unknown  in  several  years  through  the  operation  of  the  government 

12-  cent-loan  plan. 

Although  a  quiet  third  quarter  caused  a  recession  from  the  1934  peak  of 

13-  95  cents  per  pound,  yet  the  planter  is  receiving  2  cents  more  for  the  staple 
than  could  be  obtained  at  the  beginning  of  1934.  Final  official  1934  crop  estimates 
placed  production  at  9,700,000  bales  compared  with  13,000,000  bales  in  1933  and 
12,000,000  in  1932.  Consumption  of  American  cotton  fell  off  considerably  during 
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the  year,  both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad.  Domestic  takings  were  5,279,000 
bales  in  1934  compared  with  6,067,000  bales  in  1933.  World  consumption  totalled 
12,673,000  bales  in  1934  compared  with  14,502,000  bales  in  the  previous  year.  For 
the  first  time  since  the  Civil  War  the  aggregate  cotton  output  abroad  surpassed 
that  of  the  United  States.  The  price-raising  program  in  the  United  States, 
together  with  exchange  and  monetary  policies,  were  the  determining  factors. 

RAILWAY  SITUATION  AND  CAR  LOADINGS 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads  reports  that  a  total  of  30,785,594 
cars  were  loaded  with  revenue  freight  in  1934.  This  total  is  an  increase  of  1,565,- 
542  cars  or  5-4  per  cent  above  the  number  loaded  in  1933,  and  an  increase  of 
2,605,642  or  9-2  per  cent  above  1932. 

Total  car  loadings  by  commodities  in  1934  compared  with  1933  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Per  Cent 


1934 

1933 

Inc.  or  Dec 

1,641,732 

1,660,416 

-  1.1 

1,074,005 

886,819 

+  21.1 

Coal  

6,084,406 

5,694,644 

+  6.8 

Coke  

334,751 

298,257 

+  12.2 

1,147,096 

1,100,817 

+  4.2 

Ore  

794,663 

743,206 

+  6.9 

8,244,182 

8,445,635 

-  2.4 

11,464,759 

10,390,258 

+  10.3 

Total  

30,785,594 

29,220,052 

+  5.4 

The  returns  for  revenue,  however,  are  regarded  as  less  favourable  than  those 
of  traffic,  but  there  has  been  some  improvement  since  the  lowest  level  of  the 
depression. 

The  Association  of  American  Railroads  was  organized  during  the  year  with 
the  object  of  promoting  co-operative  action,  looking  towards  improvements  in 
operating  methods,  the  elimination  of  wasteful  practices,  and  a  better  form  of 
self-regulation.  Its  membership  comprises  over  98  per  cent  of  the  mileage  of 
Class  I  railroads  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  Mexico. 

AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

The  aggregate  cash  income  of  the  farmers  for  1934  is  estimated  at  about 
$1,000,000,000  above  that  in  1933;  but  the  year  has  been  a  disastrous  one  for  a 
very  large  number  of  individual  farmers.  The  net  agricultural  production — 
that  is,  production  for  sale  or  use  in  the  farm  home — in  1934  was  the  lowest  since 
1922.  This  was  caused  by  the  unusually  large  marketings  of  cattle,  and  means 
a  shortened  supply  of  breeding  stock. 

Movements  to  the  market  of  grain  were  smaller  during  1934  than  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  In  the  case  of  live  stock,  both  hogs  and  cattle  have  been  sent  to  the 
market  in  heavy  volume  because  of  the  short  feed  situation.  From  the  low  point 
of  the  current  production  cycle  (the  beginning  of  1928) ,  the  number  of  cattle  had 
increased  by  10,500,000  head  up  to  the  beginning  of  1934.  Cows  and  heifers 
reached  probably  the  largest  number  in  the  history  of  the  United  States.  But 
all  of  that  six  years'  increase  has  been  wiped  out  in  one  year.  Around  15,500,000 
head  will  have  been  slaughtered  in  1934,  not  including  government  cattle.  The 
production  of  dairy  products  was  also  adversely  affected  by  the  drought  and 
declined  for  the  third  successive  year.  Cotton  and  tobacco  productions  were 
reduced  in  1934  as  a  result  of  the  adjustment  programs.  The  net  agricultural 
production  of  fruits,  vegetables,  and  truck  crops,  which  are  largely  produced 
outside  of  the  drought  area,  were  larger  in  1934  than  in  1933. 

Largely  as  a  result  of  the  sharp  decrease  in  the  production  of  most  crops 
and  the  shortage  of  feed  for  live  stock,  the  prices  of  the  fourteen  principal  crops 
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averaged  42  per  cent  higher  on  December  1  than  they  were  that  day  last  year. 
According  to  the  Crop  Reporting  Board  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  total  value  of  the  crops  produced  this  year  was  $4,782,626,000 
compared  with  $4,114,265,000  last  year  and  $2,882,195,000  in  1932  and  $4,102,- 
354,000  in  1931.  These  values  do  not  include  the  value  of  live  stock  and  live 
stock  products  produced. 

Taking  the  country  as  a  whole,  crop  production,  as  estimated  by  the  board, 
was  about  22  per  cent  less  than  in  1933.  The  acreage  in  crops  harvested  was 
estimated  at  288,608,000,  about  12  per  cent  below  that  of  1933.  Production  of  all 
wheat  harvested  in  1934  was  estimated  at  496,469,000  bushels,  the  smallest  since 
1890.  The  total  acreage  of  wheat  harvested  in  1934  was  42,235,000  acres  or 
5,675.000  acres  below  that  of  1933.  The  production  of  winter  wheat  was  placed 
at  405,034,000  bushels  compared  with  the  1933  crop  of  350,792,000  bushels. 
Production  of  spring  wheat  was  estimated  at  91,435,000  bushels  compared  with 
178,183,000  bushels  in  1933. 

COMMODITY  PRICES 

Wholesale  commodity  prices,  which  have  been  dominated  largely  by  changes 
in  the  prices  of  farm  products  and  foods,  continued  the  upward  trend  of  1933. 
However,  the  rate  of  advance  was  much  more  moderate  than  in  the  preceding 
year.  The  most  important  price  influence  during  the  past  year  was  the  drought. 
Another  contributing  factor  was  the  crop  control  policy  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Administration. 

For  other  commodities  as  a  group  there  was  very  little  change.  From  a  level 
of  71  per  cent  of  the  1926  average  at  the  beginning  of  January,  the  index  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  advanced  gradually  to  74-4  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
July.  Since  that  time  there  has  been  considerable  fluctuation.  In  the  latter  part 
of  August  there  was  a  rapid  upward  movement  in  the  index,  reflecting  chiefly 
higher  prices  for  live  stock.  Subsequently  in  September  and  October,  with  reduc- 
tions of  live  stock,  meat,  grains,  cotton,  textile,  and  building  materials,  the  general 
level  declined. 

The  divergence  in  movement  between  different  commodity  groups  during 
1934  is  contrasted  with  the  uniform  upswing  of  1933  in  the  following  table,  which 
shows  the  percentage  changes  of  the  ten  major  groups  of  commodities  included  in 
the  Journal  of  Commerce  weekly  price  index: — 


1933 

1934 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Commodity 

Increase 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

  29 

+  9 

  88 

+  46 

Food   

  16 

+  27 

  18 

+  4 

  45 

+  1 

Textiles  

  66 

-  0.8 

  2 

-  0.1 

  29 

-  1 

  37 

-  2 

  19 

-  2 

Fuel  

  27 

-  4 

Only  grain  and  foods  continue  to  record  sharp  increases  in  price  for  the 
second  year  in  succession;  five  of  the  major  groups  showed  small  declines. 

EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

The  movement  of  wages,  employment,  and  hours  of  work  indicate  that  1934 
has  been  a  better  year  for  industrial  workers  than  1933.  More  were  employed 
at  considerably  higher  wage  rates  and  receiving  somewhat  higher  weekly  earn- 
ings. The  latter  increased  sufficiently  to  more  than  offset  the  rise  in  living  cost, 
resulting  in  a  small  increase  in  purchasing  power. 
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Industrial  employment  increased  through  most  of  the  first  half  of  1934,  but 
the  tendency  during  the  middle  and  late  months  was  generally  downward.  At 
all  dates  it  was  above  the  1933  average. 

According  to  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  the  total  number 
of  unemployed  persons  in  the  United  States  declined  from  10,320,000  in  January 
to  8,939,000  in  May  and  then  increased  through  September  and  turned  downward 
in  October.  The  estimated  average  number  unemployed  during  the  first  ten 
months  of  1934  was  19  per  cent  less  than  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 

In  the  field  of  labour  relations,  1934  has  been  eventful.  Industrial  codes 
adopted  for  the  most  part  in  1933  came  into  full  operation  in  1934.  The  principal 
labour  dispute  of  the  year  was  the  strike  in  the  textile  industry  which  began  in 
the  cotton  trade  and  broadened  to  include  other  branches. 

FINANCIAL  SITUATION 

The  outstanding  monetary  development  during  1934  was  the  legal  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  which  went  into  effect  on  January  10,  the  Government  fixing 
the  price  of  an  ounce  of  gold  at  $35.  The  stabilization  of  the  dollar  resulted,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  in  heavy  repatriation  of  American  capital  previously  held 
abroad.  This,  coupled  with  an  influx  of  foreign  capital,  resulted  in  a  net  import 
of  gold  by  this  country  of  over  $1,000,000,000.  The  monetary  gold  stock  of  the 
country  has  increased  by  nearly  $4,000,000,000. 

Deposits  of  commercial  banks  have  risen  rapidly,  mostly  as  a  result  of  gold 
imports,  the  return  of  currency  from  hoarding,  and  government  borrowing,  rather 
than  from  an  increase  of  commercial  bank  credit.  Only  about  two-thirds  of  the 
rise  in  deposits  of  reporting  member  banks  can  be  accounted  for  by  an  increase 
in  loans  and  investments.  Loans,  in  fact,  have  continued  to  decline,  with  most 
of  the  shrinkage  taking  place  in  loans  secured  by  stocks  and  bonds. 

Maintenance  of  a  large  volume  of  excess  reserves  at  member  banks  has  been 
an  important  factor  in  the  decline  in  money  rates  during  the  past  two  years. 
Excess  reserves,  which  amounted  to  $1,900,000,000  in  August,  declined  to  about 
$1,750,000,000  early  in  September  and  continued  at  a  reduced  level  to  the  end 
of  October.  This  reflected  a  seasonal  growth  of  money  in  circulation,  a  further 
increase  in  required  reserves,  and  some  increase  in  treasury  deposits  with  Federal 
Reserve  banks.  In  November  member  bank  reserves  increased  by  $190,000,000, 
resulting  from  large  gold  imports  and  decreases  in  treasury  deposits  at  Reserve 
banks.  This  was  followed  by  a  decline  of  $115,000,000  towards  the  1st  of  Decem- 
ber, reflecting  another  seasonal  increase. 

Four  developments  during  the  past  twelve  months  make  1934  one  of  the 
most  eventful  years  in  the  history  of  the  securities  business.  The  Securities 
Exchange  Bill  was  introduced  and  finally  passed.  The  President  approved  the 
fair  practice  amendments  of  the  Investment  Bankers  code.  Important  amend- 
ments to  the  Securities  Act  of  1933  were  approved.  In  June  those  provisions  of 
the  Banking  Act  of  1933  separating  banks  from  investment  affiliates  and  restrict- 
ing bank  activities  in  the  securities  business  became  effective.  New  financing  in 
the  first  ten  months  of  1934  totalled  $1,886,455,547,  compared  with  $888,802,555 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 

No  branch  of  the  securities  business  has  experienced  greater  changes  in  the 
past  year  than  that  of  municipal  bonds.  The  financial  recovery  of  cities  through- 
out the  country  has  been  accompanied  by  a  swing  in  the  prices  of  many  municipal 
bonds  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  levels  in  their  history.  In  the  early  months  of 
the  year,  only  municipal  securities  of  the  highest  grade  were  saleable  at  any  price 
and  there  was  no  market  for  second-  or  third-grade  municipals.  In  the  latter  part 
of  1934  some  of  the  high-grade  securities  were  selling  above  those  of  the  United 
States,  while  certain  second-  and  third-grade  bonds  had  recovered  from  50  cents 
on  the  dollar  to  around  par.  Municipalities  with  unimpaired  credit  were  able  to 
borrow  at  record  low  interest  rates. 
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The  market  for  bonds  in  1934,  especially  United  States  obligations,  measured 
primarily  the  reluctance  of  capital  to  embark  in  production  enterprise. 

The  country's  public  debt  reached  the  all-time  peak  of  $28,478,663,924  on 
December  31,  as  the  deficit  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  year  1935  set  a 
peace  time  record  by  reaching  $1,699,935,397.  The  debt  last  year  at  this  time 
was  $23,813,790,735.  A  deficit  of  more  than  $3,500,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
was  anticipated. 

World  movements  of  gold  during  the  past  year  resulted  in  a  net  increase  of 
$1,134,000,000  in  holdings  of  the  precious  metal  by  the  United  States.  This 
increase  compared  with  a  net  loss  of  $154,455,000  in  1933.  Gold  imports  for  the 
year  totalled  $1,186,670,000  and  exports  $52,731,000;  in  1933  these  totals  were 
$193,197,000  and  $347,652,000  respectively. 

In  addition,  new  gold  produced  and  other  gold  obtained  from  domestic  sources 
continued  to  augment  gold  stocks  by  about  $15,000,000  a  month.  The  Treasury's 
gold  holdings  are  now  in  excess  of  $8,100,000,000. 

BANK  CLEARINGS 

Bank  clearings  at  the  principal  clearing  houses  in  the  United  States  aggre- 
gated $261,364,857,897  in  1934  compared  with  $241,454,844,300  in  1933.  This 
was  a  gain  of  8-33  per  cent,  and  is  the  first  year  since  1929  that  the  total  has  risen 
above  the  previous  year.  While  the  record  of  bank  clearings  thus  broke  the  chain 
of  the  yearly  declines  which  set  in  after  1929,  it  continued  far  below  the  levels  of 
earlier  years,  reflecting  the  lower  volume  of  business  and  financial  transactions. 
The  1934  total  compares  with  $410,338,166,564  in  1931  and  $715,171,848,285  in 
1929,  when  the  high  record  was  established.  Clearings  in  New  York  amounted 
to  $161,506,795,223,  which  was  a  gain  of  2-54  per  cent  over  1933  and  was  also 
the  largest  total  since  1931. 

[Note. — A  report  on  the  Trade  of  the  United  States  for  the  year  1934  will 
be  published  in  an  early  issue.] 

BRITISH  BRICK  INDUSTRY 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  January  7,  1935. — The  exceptional  activity  of  the  building  trade 
throughout  the  country  during  the  past  year  was  the  cause  of  an  unprecedented 
demand  for  bricks  and,  indeed,  for  a  time,  a  shortage  of  supplies.  With  the 
arrival  of  winter  and  a  diminution  in  building  activity,  the  situation  has  prob- 
ably adjusted  itself,  but  it  is  still  the  case  that  many  plants  are  reported  to  be 
working  to  capacity  on  the  production  of  common  bricks. 

OUTPUT 

The  total  output  of  bricks  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  present  is  said  to  be 
about  6,000,000  per  annum.  The  greater  proportion  of  this  quantity  consists 
of  common  bricks  known  as  Flettons,  or  common  pressed,  stocks  and  other 
damp  bricks  (plastics),  and  common  wire-cuts.  The  latter  are  plastic  like 
stocks  but  cut  by  wire  instead  of  being  moulded. 

The  output  of  Flettons  is  at  present  stated  to  be  about  one-third  of  the 
entire  total.  Moreover,  the  demand  has  been  such  for  this  type  of  brick  that 
plants  have  been  running  to  full  capacity.  A  similar  situation  has  existed  for 
other  common  bricks. 

Other  bricks  of  higher  quality  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom  comprise 
red-facings,  white-facings,  and  multi-coloured  facings,  while  still  higher  grades 
include  glazed  or  enamelled  bricks,  "  rubbing  "  bricks,  "  malms  "  or  "  shippers," 
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and  ornamental  bricks.  Blue-pressed  and  other  hard  engineering  bricks,  such 
as  are  used  for  railway  work,  forming  a  group  by  themselves,  are  also  produced. 
Sand-lime  bricks  and  concrete,  while  new  to  the  trade  here,  are  both  growing  in 
importance  and  output. 

Sand-lime  bricks  are  made  both  plain  and  with  frogs.  The  earlier  produc- 
tions were  largely  of  the  plain  type,  but  for  some  time  past  the  tendency  has 
been  towards  the  bricks  with  frogs,  because  of  a  saving  of  weight  in  transport, 
while  in  addition  it  is  the  general  view  that  a  frogged  brick  provides  a  stronger 
joint.  Frogs  of  various  designs  are  used,  but  the  angled  frog  and  the  dished 
frog  are  the  most  common. 

COST  OF  PRODUCTION 

Obviously  it  is  impossible  to  give  details  regarding  the  cost  of  production 
of  the  various  types  of  bricks  manufactured  in  this  country,  since  it  is  an  item 
which  must  necessarily  vary  greatly  at  the  different  works  concerned  according 
to  the  cost  of  raw  material,  fuel,  moulding,  and  general  efficiency  of  the  "  cook- 
ing "  plant,  etc.  Consequently,  between  two  works  making  comparable  bricks, 
the  production  costs  might  vary  by  as  much  as  from  10s.  to  15s.  per  1,000. 

At  the  same  time  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  producing  sand-lime  bricks, 
including  sand,  lime,  moulding,  fuel,  handling,  stacking,  and  loading,  but  exclud- 
ing capital  charges,  might  be  from  25s.  ($5.25)  to  40s.  ($10)  per  1,000.  This 
would  naturally  vary  according  to  the  efficiency  of  the  plant. 


SPECIFICATIONS 

While  there  is  of  course  a  certain  degree  of  variation  in  sizes  of  bricks  pro- 
duced, the  standard  brick  in  the  United  Kingdom  might  be  said  to  measure 
8|  inches  long  by  inches  wide  and  2|  inches  deep.  The  thickness  of  facing 
bricks  usually  ranges  from  2|  to  2|  inches,  the  object  being  to  give  a  thinner  and 
neater-looking  horizontal  joint. 

In  the  London  metropolitan  area  there  are  enforced  regulations  limiting  the 
pressure  per  square  foot  allowed  on  brick  work.  For  brick  work  in  cement 
mortar  the  maximum  pressure  per  square  foot  of  brickwork  must  not  exceed 
5  tons  in  the  case  of  ordinary  brick.  In  the  case  of  hard  brick,  including  London 
stock,  the  maximum  is  8  tons,  while  the  figure  allowable  for  blue  brick  is  12 
tons  (of  2,240  pounds) .  For  brick  work  in  lime  mortar  these  maximum  figures 
are  halved. 

DEMAND 

As  has  already  been  stated,  owing  to  the  exceptional  building  activity  of  the 
past  summer,  the  demand  for  common  bricks  has  been  especially  good,  and 
temporarily  in  excess  of  supply.  As  a  result  considerable  quantities  of  Belgian, 
French,  and  Danish  bricks  have  been  imported.  These  comprise  chiefly  wire- 
cuts  and  sand-limes.  Normally,  however,  it  is  considered  that  British  production 
facilities  can  be  easily  increased  to  take  care  of  any  demand  arising  in  this 
country. 

During  the  eleven-month  periods  ending  November,  1934,  1933,  and  1932, 
the  imports  of  bricks  into  the  United  Kingdom  were  as  follows: — 

No.  in  1.000  Value  in  £ 

1934    317,411  576,898 

1933    224,344  384,582 

1932    70,141  112,922 

The  preliminary  returns  from  which  these  figures  were  taken  do  not  disclose 
countries  of  origin.  For  the  year  1933,  however,  the  returns  show  imports  from 
the  following  sources: — 

No.  in  1,000    Value  in  £ 

Netherlands   16,876  29,660 

Belgium   220,755  376,799 

France   152  399 

Other  foreign  countries   637  2,696 
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PRICES 

The  current  price  for  Fletton  bricks  ranges  from  50s.  to  55s.  per  1,000 
($12.50  to  $13.75),  delivered  within  reasonable  trucking  distance  of  London. 
Concrete  bricks  are  roughly  the  same  in  price.  Stocks  are  from  15s.  to  30s.  per 
1,000  more  expensive,  according  to  quality;  destination  affects  the  delivered 
price.  British-made  sand-lime  bricks,  which  are  apparently  being  manufac- 
tured in  increasing  quantities,  are  being  quoted  at  about  £3  ($15)  per  1,000 
upwards  delivered  station,  while  Continental  sand-lime  are  being  imported  at 
as  low  as  40s.  ($10)  c.i.f.,  duty  of  10  per  cent  extra. 

LABOUR  COSTS 

The  present  wages  for  bricklayers  and  bricklayers'  labourers,  for  within  a 
radius  of  twelve  miles  of  London,  are  Is.  7d.  (38  cents)  and  Is.  2^d.  (29  cents) 
per  hour  respectively.  Outside  this  area  the  scale  of  wages  is  slightly  less. 
The  country  rates  vary  according  to  the  district  and  are  as  low  as  Is.  2d.  (28 
cents)  and  lid.  (22  cents)  per  hour. 

The  average  price  of  common  brick  laid  in  mortar  is  said  to  be  about  £27 
($135)  per  rod  of  272  superficial  feet.  If  laid  in  cement  mortar,  the  cost  would 
probably  be  from  25s.  to  30s.  a  rod  more. 

A  rod  of  brick  work  requires  about  4,500  bricks,  including  waste,  1J  cubic 
yards  of  greystone  or  chalk  lime,  and  3  cubic  yards  of  sand.  If  laid  in  cement 
it  would  consist  of  36  bushels  of  Portland  cement,  and  the  same  amount  of  sand. 


BRISTOL  CHANNEL  PITWOOD  BARTER  ARRANGEMENT 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  January  17,  1935. — It  was  recently  announced  by  the  Cardiff  and 
Bristol  Channel  Pit-wood  Importers'  Association  that  the  mixed  commission 
controlling  the  exchange  of  Welsh  coal  for  French  pitwood  had  fixed  the  quantity 
of  pitwood  to  be  supplied  to  South  Wales  under  the  scheme  during  the  first 
quarter  of  1935  at  73,300  tons,  permitting  licences  to  be  issued  for  the  importa- 
tion into  France  of  120,000  tons  of  Welsh  coal. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  announced  that  the  price  for  this  pitwood  would 
be  fixed  at  24s.  l^d.  per  ton  c.i.f.  Bristol  Channel  ports  compared  with  24s.  6d. 
per  ton  in  the  last  quarter  of  1934. 

The  development  of  this  example  of  bartering  in  international  trade  had 
its  beginnings  in  1933,  when  two  attempts  were  made  to  balance  the  trade 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  in  so  far  as  pitwood  and  Welsh  coal  were 
concerned.  At  that  time  two  schemes  generally  were  under  discussion,  one 
submitted  by  the  Bristol  Channel  Pitwood  Importers'  Association  and  the  other 
by  the  Bordeaux  Syndicate  of  Pitwood  Exporters.  The  essential  difference 
between  the  two  was  that  the  Bordeaux  proposal  was  to  be  under  official  control. 
This  was  the  scheme  subsequently  adopted.  The  proposal  of  the  Bristol 
Channel  Pitwood  Importers'  Association  would  have  provided  for  the  attach- 
ment of  a  coal  import  licence  to  bills  for  pitwood  sold  to  Welsh  collieries.  It 
was  believed  that  these  licences  would  have  been  considered  as  negotiable  paper 
and  could  have  been  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner  as  those  which  are  now 
issued.  The  greater  the  demand  for  these  coal  import  permits  the  more  wood 
would  have  been  bought  until  the  economic  limit  had  been  reached  through  the 
operation  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand.  The  supporters  of  the  scheme  of 
the  Bristol  Channel  Pitwood  Importers'  Association  claimed  that  theirs  had 
the  advantage  that  no  tonnage  limits  would  have  been  established,  nor  would 
prices  have  been  fixed  beforehand.    It  would  therefore  have  permitted  free 
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bargaining.  In  fact  at  present  such  is  the  demand  for  coal  licences  that  mine 
owners  would  be  prepared  to  pay  premiums  for  pitwood  cargoes  if  by  so  doing 
they  could  secure  licences  covering  greater  quantities  of  coal. 

The  French  authorities,  on  their  part,  no  doubt  regarded  a  definitely 
restricted  scale  of  coal  imports  as  a  better  basis  for  trade,  and  when  the  Bordeaux 
scheme  was  introduced  it  was  agreed  that  the  basis  of  exchange  would  be  a 
material  one,  two  tons  of  coal  for  one  ton  of  pitwood.  It  was  provided  also  that 
as  from  February  1,  1935,  the  ratio  would  be  amended  to  read  three  tons  of  coal 
for  two  tons  of  pitwood. 

During  the  period  of  operation  of  this  agreement  prices  for  pitwood  have 
fluctuated  from  22s.  7^d.  per  ton  c.i.f.,  in  the  third  quarter  of  1934,  to  24s.  6d. 
for  the  last  quarter  of  the  vear,  and  back  to  24s.  l^d.  for  the  first  quarter  of 
1935. 

In  so  far  as  the  French  pitwood  trade  is  concerned,  it  is  reported  that  the 
agreement  has  operated  satisfactorily,  since  exporters  have  had  stabilized 
prices  and  a  fairly  low  exchange  rate,  and  competition  with  Portugal  has  been 
rendered  easier.  This  situation  was  appreciated  by  the  Portuguese  authorities, 
and  as  early  as  August  2  last  the  export  of  Portuguese  pitwood  was  placed  under 
official  control.  Prices  for  Portuguese  pitwood  have  also  been  regulated,  and  for 
the  third  quarter  of  1934  the  c.i.f.  quotation  was  21s.  6d.,  which  was  increased 
to  23s.  per  ton  for  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  A  slight  reduction  for  the  cur- 
rent quarter  is  anticipated. 

In  1934  another  barter  arrangement  providing  for  an  exchange  of  Welsh 
coal  for  pitwood  from  Newfoundland  was  introduced  into  this  trade.  In  the 
present  year  some  73,000  tons  of  Newfoundland  pitwood  is  expected  to  be 
imported  into  South  Wales  as  a  result  of  this  arrangement.  In  addition,  the 
timber  tracts  of  Labrador  are  being  exploited  as  a  private  venture,  and  many 
large  cargoes  are  expected  to  be  shipped  from  this  territory  to  the  Bristol 
Channel  in  the  course  of  the  present  year. 

INDUSTRIAL  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND  IN  1934 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  January  15,  1935. — The  past  year  in  Scotland,  as  in  England, 
ended  on  a  more  cheerful  note  than  has  been  the  case  for  over  a  decade.  It  is 
true  that  one  or  two  pre-depression  years — 1928  and  1929 — were  more  prosperous 
and  showed  less  unemployment  because  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  whole  shared 
to  some  extent  in  the  boom  conditions  then  prevailing.  But  the  moderately 
prosperous  condition  of  British  industry  at  the  present  time  is  the  result  of  a 
sober  policy  steadily  pursued.  It  prevails  in  spite  of  and  not  because  of  condi- 
tions outside,  which,  when  they  improve,  will  be  immediately  reflected  in  this 
country. 

SHIPBUILDING 

The  twenty-one  shipbuilding  yards  now  in  operation  on  the  Clyde  produced 
in  1934  nearly  one-quarter  of  the  world's  new  ship  tonnage  and  about  half  of 
the  output  of  Great  Britain.  No  other  shipbuilding  river  in  the  world  had  an  out- 
put in  any  way  approaching  the  Clyde,  which  was  sixty-seven  ships  of  268,000 
tons.  Only  one  country,  Japan,  had  an  output  exceeding  that  of  the  leading 
Clyde  firm,  Messrs.  John  Brown  &  Company,  Clydebank,  the  total  for  which 
was  87,590  tons.  The  production  of  this  firm  included  the  73,000-ton  Queen 
Mary,  so  long  known  as  No.  534,  which  was  launched  by  Their  Majesties  some 
months  ago. 

The  number  of  ships  built  on  the  Clyde,  with  tonnage,  in  the  years  1930  to 
1934  was  as  follows:   1930,  246  (529,744  tons)  ;  1931,  101  (152,633);  1932,  64 
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(66,612) ;  1933,  31  (56,455) ;  1934,  67  (268,121  tons).  While  the  1934  output  is 
encouraging,  it  was  only  one-third  of  the  record  of  the  river  in  1913,  when  over 
750,000  tons  of  shipping  were  launched — a  record  which  is  not  likely  to  be 
repeated.  With  the  orders  now  on  hand,  and  the  prospects  of  further  orders,  it 
is  anticipated  that  the  output  in  1935  will  exceed  300,000  tons. 

ENGINEERING 

Marine  engineering  improved  its  position  in  company  with  the  much  greater 
activity  of  the  shipbuilding  yards.  Boilermaking  establishments  in  the  Clyde 
area  have  had  a  comparatively  good  year,  and  during  several  months  were  work- 
ing to  capacity.   Contracts  were  obtained  from  many  parts  of  the  world. 

Scottish  firms  engaged  in  hydraulic  engineering  have  secured  their  full  share 
of  the  increased  volume  of  work  resulting  from  the  general  improvement  in 
trade.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  the  improvement  in  this  branch  of 
engineering  is  that  weaknesses  in  many  town  and  country  water  supplies  have 
been  revealed  by  two  summers  of  drought  and  remedial  steps  are  being  taken. 

Structural  engineers  and  bridge  builders  enjoyed  a  year  of  steady  improve- 
ment— the  best  since  1929;  but  competition  for  business  has  been  very  keen. 
Export  business  in  this  line  is  badly  needed. 

The  locomotive  industry  had  a  slightly  better  year,  but  it  is  handicapped, 
as  far  as  home  trade  is  concerned,  by  the  increasing  tendency  of  the  railway 
companies  to  build  for  their  own  use.  The  rolling  stock  manufacturers  were  in 
a  somewhat  happier  position,  but  in  both  cases  the  lack  of  more  than  moderate 
orders  from  abroad  was  experienced. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

The  Scottish  iron  and  steel  trade  is  looking  forward  to  a  further  advance, 
particularly  in  the  home  market.  During  the  past  year  there  has  been  a  modest 
and  well-sustained  improvement  as  compared  with  1933,  which  again  was  a 
better  year  than  those  immediately  preceding.  The  fact  that  there  are  now 
thirteen  furnaces  in  blast — an  increase  of  four  as  compared  with  a  year  ago — 
shows  the  advance  made  in  the  pig-iron  industry. 

In  the  heavy  steel  trade  business  has  been  gratifying.  The  demand  for  plates 
and  sections  for  shipbuilding,  together  with  the  increasing  requirements  of  struc- 
tural engineers  and  bridge  builders,  have  kept  many  mills  busy.  Export  business, 
however,  has  been  spasmodic. 

Conditions  in  the  wrought  iron  trade  may  be  described  as  fair,  while  those 
in  black  steel  sheets  have  been  good,  and  most  of  the  mills  have  been  busy,  par- 
ticularly for  the  home  market.  The  demand  for  galvanized  sheets,  both  flat  and 
corrugated,  has  been  moderate,  the  export  demand  having  been  well  below  normal. 

For  the  iron  and  steel  trades  as  a  whole  the  prospects  for  1935  are  promising 
for  the  home  market.  For  export  business,  owing  to  high  tariffs  and  other  restric- 
tions, there  is  much  uncertainty. 

COAL 

The  Scottish  coal  trade,  whether  considered  from  the  point  of  view  of  employ- 
ment, tonnage  sold  both  at  home  and  abroad,  or  finance,  has  improved  its  posi- 
tion as  compared  with  the  last  two  years.  The  number  of  miners  employed 
increased  by  1,700  to  82,200,  and  output  by  1,993,000  to  26,011,550  tons.  There 
was  an  increase  in  the  quantity  exported  of  642,000  tons  or  nearly  15  per  cent, 
the  increase  in  value  being  £482,000  or  16  per  cent. 

Agreements  concluded  between  the  British  Government  and  certain  overseas 
countries  are  expected  to  help  the  British  coal  trade.  The  West  of  Scotland's 
share  of  the  increased  exports  of  coal  to  the  Irish  Free  State  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  reciprocal  arrangement  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  350,000  tons,  which 
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should  give  employment  to  about  1,400  miners  in  an  industry  which  has  been  very 
hard  pressed  for  years. 

TEXTILE  INDUSTRIES 

Linen. — The  past  year  was  disappointing  in  this  industry,  chiefly  as  a  result 
of  the  slow  demand  for  tablecloths  and  napkins  from  the  United  States.  The 
effect  of  the  Ottawa  Agreements  has  been  beneficially  felt  in  trade  with  Canada, 
which  is  this  industry's  second  best  customer,  although  the  volume  of  trade  with 
the  Dominion  has  not  yet  reached  its  former  dimensions.  It  is  expected  that 
business  with  Canada  will  be  still  better  in  1935,  and  manufacturers  are  hopeful 
that  business  generally  will  improve. 

Jute. — The  jute  manufacturing  industry,  centred  in  Dundee,  is  continuing 
to  enjoy  a  revival  in  trade,  which  was  already  in  evidence  a  year  ago.  Although 
there  are  still  8,000  unemployed  jute  workers  in  Dundee,  1,000  were  re-employed 
last  month,  and  in  some  of  the  manufacturing  departments — weaving,  for  instance 
— there  is  a  scarcity  of  workers  because  many  skilled  weavers  and  others  were 
forced  to  adopt  other  means  of  livelihood  when  the  jute  business  was  stag- 
nant. The  home  trade  is  evidently  responsible  for  the  greatest  demand,  but 
North  and  South  America  are  contributing  largely  to  it. 

Woollens. — For  the  Border  woollen  industry  the  year  just  closed  has  been 
disappointing.  All  the  tweed  factories  have  been  on  short  time,  and  no  distinct 
improvement  has  so  far  been  discerned.  Firms  specializing  in  novel  designs  seem 
to  be  meeting  with  more  success  than  others.  Hosiery  and  underwear  manufac- 
turers are  doing  better,  and  some  firms  have  experienced  a  fair  demand  for  ladies' 
sports  coats,  jumpers,  and  jerseys,  and  men's  woollen  suits. 

Carpets. — The  Scottish  carpet  industry  is  one  of  the  few  which  has  been 
consistently  prosperous  for  many  years,  with  the  exception  of  the  period  when 
the  general  depression  was  deepest.  The  past  year  was  again  one  of  excellent 
business,  and  in  nearly  all  the  factories  full  time  has  been  the  rule  throughout 
the  year.  Some  export  markets  such  as  France,  Belgium,  Italy,  and  the  United 
States  are  now  practically  closed  to  British  carpets  by  prohibitive  tariffs,  but  in 
certain  of  the  British  Dominions  the  demand  has  been  the  chief  factor  in  making 
the  year  1934  the  best  export  year  since  1929. 

WHISKY 

The  United  States  market  for  Scotch  whisky,  following  the  repeal  of  prohibi- 
tion in  that  country,  has  not  come  up  to  the  expectations  of  the  trade;  shipments 
of  only  2,000,000  gallons  appear  to  have  been  made  in  1934,  but  this  figure  estab- 
lishes that  country  as  the  leading  export  destination.  Prospects  do  not  appear 
to  be  promising  at  the  moment  for  any  large  expansion  of  the  trade  in  that  direc- 
tion, but  hope  is  expressed  that  the  very  high  British  duty  on  the  spirit  will  be 
reduced  to  a  point  which  will  allow  a  reasonable  expansion  of  home  demand. 
Distillers  have  again  undertaken  to  use  Scotch  barley  as  far  as  the  quality  and 
prices  of  the  crop  will  permit. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  INDIA  1933-34 

R  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  rupee  equals  Is.  6d.) 

Calcutta,  December  21,  1934. — Statistics  covering  the  import  trade  of  British 
India  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1934,  have  recently  been  published.  Many 
of  the  individual  items  imported  from  Canada  are  valued  at  less  than  Rs.  10,000 
per  annum,  and  in  this  report  only  the  products  which  are  of  major  importance 
will  be  dealt  with  individually. 
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The  table  below  gives  the  value  of  imports  into  British  India  of  private  mer- 
chandise and  gold  and  silver  for  the  three  fiscal  years  1931-32,  1932-33,  and 
1933-34:— 

1931-32  1932-33  1933-34 

Rs.  Us.  Rs. 

Private  merchandise   1,263.700,000       1,325,800,000  1,153,500,000 

Gold  and  silver   72,200,000  29,500,000  19,100,000 

Total   1,335,900,000       1,355,300,000  1,172,400,000 


IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITIES 


The  total  value  of  the  imports  of  foreign  merchandise  into  British  India  in 
1933-34  amounted  to  Rs. 1,150,000,000,  and  that  of  exports,  including  re-exports, 
to  Rs.  1,500,000,000  Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  there  was  a  decline  of 
Rs. 170,000.000  or  13  per  cent  in  the  case  of  imports,  while  exports,  including  re- 
exports, recorded  an  improvement  of  Rs. 140,000,000  or  10  per  cent.  On  the 
import  side  the  demand  for  foreign  textiles  weakened.  The  decrease  recorded 
under  this  head  amounted  to  Rs.  160,000,000  on  the  total  of  Rs.470,000,000  re- 
corded in  1932-33,  a  decline  of  34  per  cent  from  the  figures  of  that  year  and  of 
12  per  cent  from  those  of  1931-32.  The  decline  under  the  textile  group  was 
primarily  the  result  of  smaller  imports  of  cotton  piece-goods,  receipts  of  which 
amounted  to  796,000,000  yards  (Rs.134,900,000)  as  compared  with  1,225,000,000 
yards  (Rs.212,600,000)  in  1932-33.  Imports  from  both  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Japan  showed  decreases  under  all  descriptions.  There  were  concurrent 
declines  under  some  of  the  other  important  items  included  in  the  textile  group: 
notably  a  fall  of  Rs. 7,500,000  under  silk,  raw  and  manufactured;  of  Rs. 4,200,000 
under  wool  and  woollens;  and  of  Rs. 14,200,000  under  artificial  silk  (including 
yarn  and  goods  of  artificial  silk  mixed  with  other  materials) .  Raw  cotton  receded 
from  84,800  tons  to  42,900  tons. 

Under  the  metals  group  there  was  a  decline  of  Rs.2,400,000.  Imports  of  iron 
and  steel,  however,  rose  from  326,000  tons  to  329,000  tons  in  quantity  and  from 
Rs.53,000,000  to  Rs.55,300,000  in  value;  but  metals  other  than  iron  and  steel 
and  manufactures  thereof  declined  from  70,000  tons  to  63,000  tons  in  quantity 
and  from  Rs.44,300,000  to  Rs.39,700,000  in  value.  Under  machinery  and  mill- 
work  there  was  an  advance  of  Rs.22 ,200,000  owing  chiefly  to  larger  arrivals  of 
sugar  machinery.  Hardware  contracted  from  Rs. 29,900,000  to  Rs.28,800,000. 
There  was  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  motor  vehicles  from  Rs.24,300,000  to 
Rs. 31, 900 ,000,  the  number  of  motor  cars  imported  rising  from  6,201  to  9,759  and 
of  omnibuses  from  2,676  to  5,496.  Rubber  manufactures,  however,  declined  from 
Rs.19,800,000  to  Rs. 18,800,000.  Imports  of  foreign  sugar  continued  to  decline 
and  amounted  to  only  264,000  tons  (Rs.27,100,000)  as  against  402,000  tons 
(Rs.42,300.000)  in  the  preceding  year.  Arrivals  of  mineral  oils  declined  slightly 
in  quantity  from  188,000,000  gallons  to  186,000,000  gallons  and  in  value  from 
Rs.67,000,000  to  Rs.58,300,000.  Imports  of  kerosene  oil  contracted  from  59-5 
million  gallons  to  58-1  million  gallons,  while  those  of  fuel  oils  advanced  from 
104,500,000  gallons  to  105,000,000  gallons.  Provisions  declined  from  Rs.29r 
300,000  to  Rs.27.200,000,  principally  owing  to  a  falling  off  in  the  consignments 
of  vegetable  products.  Paper  and  pasteboard  recorded  a  decline  of  76,000  cwts. 
in  quantity  and  of  Rs.2,300,000  in  value.  Consignments  of  wheat  declined  from 
33,500  tons  (Rs.2,925,000)  to  18,300  tons  (Rs.1,250,000) ,  while  those  of  rice  not 
in  the  husk  rose  from  35,500  tons  (Rs.3,100,000)  to  84,000  tons  (Rs.4,900,000) . 

The  visible  balance  of  trade  in  merchandise  and  treasure  for  the  year  1933-34 
was  in  favour  of  India  to  the  extent  of  Rs.920,000,000  as  compared  with  Rs.680,- 
000,000  in  1932-33.  The  transactions  in  treasure  on  private  account  resulted  in 
net  exports  amounting  to  Rs.572,500,000  as  against  Rs.650,000,000  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  Net  exports  of  gold  amounted  to  Rs.570,000,000,  while  those  of  silver 
were  Rs. 100 .000.   Net  exports  of  currency  notes  amounted  to  Rs.l, 900,000.  Ship- 
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ments  of  gold  from  India  continued  on  a  large  scale,  although  the  exports  of 
1933-34,  valued  at  Rs.581, 500,000,  were  smaller  than  those  of  the  preceding  year 
by  Rs  86,900,000 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  BY  PERCENTAGES 

The  following  shows  the  comparative  importance  of  the  twenty  principal 
articles  imported  into  British  India  in  percentages  of  the  total  imports  of  mer- 
chandise in  1933-34:  cotton  and  cotton  goods,  19-32;  machinery  and  millwork, 
11-06;  metals  and  ores,  8-23;  oils,  5-90;  vehicles,  4-13;  instruments,  appara- 
atus,  and  appliances,  3-48;  silk,  raw,  and  manufactures,  3-10;  hardware,  2-49; 
provisions  and  oilman's  stores,  2-35;  sugar,  2-35;  chemicals,  2-34;  paper  and 
pasteboard,  2-28:  wool,  raw,  and  manufactures,  2-29;  dyes,  2-13;  liquors,  1-96; 
rubber,  1-66;  drugs  and  medicines,  1-68;  spices,  1-35;  glass  and  glassware, 
1-06;  fruits  and  vegetables,  0-87. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 

As  the  imports  of  motor  vehicles  and  rubber  goods  into  India  are  of  con- 
siderable importance  to  Canadian  exporters,  and  in  fact  form  the  principal  items 
of  the  imports  into  India  from  Canada,  the  following  details  are  given: — 

The  increase  in  imports  of  motor  vehicles  is  accounted  for,  partly  at  least, 
by  the  subnormal  importations  of  the  preceding  few  years,  which  evidently  had 
failed  to  keep  pace  with  the  normal  deterioration,  through  wear  and  tear,  of  the 
vehicles  already  on  the  road,  making  early  replacement  of  running  units  neces- 
sary. The  increase  in  imports,  however,  was  still  far  behind  the  average  of  the 
pre-depression  years  and  even  compared  unfavourably  with  the  imports  of 

1930-  31,  which  had  stood  at  12,601  cars  valued  at  Rs.25,800,000.  Such  increases, 
however,  as  occurred  during  the  year  under  review  showed  relatively  greater 
changes  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  imports.  Imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  in  1933-34  to  5,348  cars  (Rs.10,600,000)  as  compared  with 
3,958  cars  (Rs.8.000,000)  in  1932-33  and  2,178  cars  (Rs.5,033,333)  in  1931-32. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  numbered  2,227  (Rs. 3,600,000)  as  compared  with 
1,201  (Rs.2,850,000)  in  1932-33  and  3,368  (Rs.6,500,000)  in  1931-32.  Concur- 
rently, imports  from  Canada,  which  had  fallen  away  from  676  cars  (Rs. 1,033,333) 
to  296  cars  (Rs.600,000)  in  1932-33,  increased  to  1,715  cars  (Rs.2,600,000)  in  the 
year  under  review.  The  number  of  cars  imported  from  Germany,  Italy,  and 
France  dropped  from  146,  266,  and  84  to  106,  221,  and  62  respectively.  Arrivals 
1933-34  included  26  cars  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  21  from  Ceylon,  7  from 
Aden  and  dependencies,  5  from  Sweden,  and  3  each  from  Java,  Belgium,  and 
Egypt.  The  average  declared  value  of  the  motor  cars  imported  from  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1933-34  was  Rs. 1,985;  of  those  from  the  United  States,  Rs. 1,631; 
and  from  Canada,  Rs.1,488;  as  against  Rs.2,023,  Rs.2,374,  and  Rs.2,080  for  the 
respective  countries  in  the  preceding  year.  In  1932-33  the  United  Kingdom  had 
an  advantage  over  North  American  countries  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  ster- 
ling, but  in  the  year  under  review  this  was  to  some  extent  neutralized  by  the 
depreciation  of  the  dollar.  It  is  true  that  to  some  considerable  extent  the  effect 
of  the  depreciation  of  the  dollar  has  been  minimized  by  the  operation  of  the 
"  codes  "  in  the  United  States,  which  in  effect  raise  the  level  of  production  costs 
in  that  country.  The  United  Kingdom,  however,  still  retained  part  of  her  differ- 
ential advantage  owing  to  the  operation  of  the  preference  of  7J  per  cent  granted 
to  her  in  the  Indian  tariff.    It  is  important  that,  compared  with  the  imports  of 

1931-  32,  the  United  Kingdom  showed  an  increase  of  146  per  cent  vis-a-vis  an 
actual  decline  of  3  per  cent  in  the  combined  share  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  conclusions  which  may  be  drawn  from  the  import  figures  just  given 
have  to  be  modified  in  the  sense  that  the  import  trends  they  represent  have  been 
disguised  to  the  extent  that  cars  which  previously  were  imported  as  complete 
units  are  being  increasingly  shipped  in  "  knocked  down  "  condition  for  subsequent 
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reassembly  in  local  factories.  Further,  orders  for  American  and  Canadian  models 
can  now  be  filled  by  subsidiaries  of  American  and  Canadian  factories  operating 
from  the  United  Kingdom  to  gain  advantage  of  the  preferential  tariff. 

Imports  of  motor  omnibuses,  vans,  and  lorries,  etc.,  totalled  5,496  units 
valued  at  Rs. 6, 600,000 — a  remarkable  improvement  on  1932-33,  when  the  figure 
was  2,676  valued  at  Rs.4,100,000.  Compared  with  1931-32,  imports  in  1933-34 
were  larger  by  1,194  units,  but  there  was  a  recession  in  the  value  from  Rs.6,- 
700,000  to  Rs. 6,600,000.  Imports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  taken 
together,  increased  from  80  per  cent  in  1932-33  to  90  per  cent  in  1933-34.  This 
figure  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  corresponding  percentage  of  89  for  1931-32. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  3,692  (Rs.3,600,000)  as  against  1,793 
(Rs.2,500,000)  in  1932-33,  and  those  from  Canada  increased  from  338  (Rs.600,- 
000)  to  1,243  (Rs.1,600,000).  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  528  units  (Rs.l,- 
200,000)  as  against  517  (Rs.l, 000,000)  in  1932-33.  The  average  declared  value 
of  chassis  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  in  1933-34  was  Rs.2,020  as  against 
Rs.l, 984  in  1932-33,  while  for  the  same  period  the  unit  value  of  American  makes 
declined  from  Rs. 1,381  to  Rs.977,  and  of  the  Canadian  makes  from  Rs. 1,728  to 
Rs.1,338. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

The  larger  importation  of  motor  vehicles  in  1933-34  gave  a  rise  to  a  sym- 
pathetic increase  in  the  imports  of  rubber  manufactures.  Quantitatively,  imports 
under  all  classifications  of  rubber  manufactures  were  higher  in  1933-34  than  in 
the  preceding  year,  but  the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  declined  from  Rs.19,- 
800,000  in  1932-33  to  a  further  low  level  of  Rs.18,800,000. 

Pneumatic  motor  covers — representing  about  60  per  cent  of  the  aggregate 
value  of  the  imports  under  this  head — increased  from  292,000  units  to  311,000,  but 
the  declared  value  fell  by  10  per  cent,  from  Rs.12,600,000  to  Rs.l  1,300,000.  The 
United  Kingdom,  which  had  greatly  improved  her  position  in  1932-33  under  the 
stimulus  of  high  dollar  rates,  was  not  only  able  to  maintain  her  position  but  to 
strengthen  it  owing  to  the  10  per  cent  preference  granted  by  India.  Imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  rose  in  number  from  108,000  to  197,000,  with  an  increase  in 
value  from  Rs.4,500,000  to  Rs.7, 100,000.  Imports  from  the  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  fell  from  87,000  units  to  37,000.  Part  of  the  trade  thus  lost  by  the 
United  States  was,  however,  taken  over  by  Canada,  which  showed  an  increase 
from  12,000  to  22;000  units  and  from  Rs.500,000  to  Rs.700,000  in  value.  Among 
the  other  sources  of  supply,  Germany,  France,  and  Italv  had  smaller  shares, 
imports  falling  from  16,000,  15,000,  and  32,000  units  in  1932-33  to  10,000,  7,000, 
and  11,000  units  respectively  in  1933-34. 

There  was  a  concomitant  increase  in  the  imports  of  motor  tubes — from  275,- 
000  to  285,000  units— but  the  value  declined  from  Rs.1,800,000  to  Rs.1,500,000. 
Consignments  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from  107,000  to  206,000  units, 
those  from  Japan  from  9,600  to  11,900,  and  those  from  Canada  from  11,400  to 
14,300    Supplies  from  other  sources  showed  reductions. 

Pneumatic  motor  cycle  cover  imports  numbered  5,100  compared  with  5,300 
in  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Supplies  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from 
3,200  to  3,800  units;  but  this  increase  was  counterbalanced  by  smaller  imports 
from  the  United  States,  Italy,  and  Canada,  all  relatively  unimportant. 

PROVISIONS 

Imports  of  provisions  showed  a  decline  of  Rs.2, 100,000,  the  total  value 
amounting  to  Rs.27;200,000  as  compared  with  Rs.29,300,000  in  1932-33.  Imports 
of  canned  and  bottled  provisions  were  valued  at  Rs. 5,500,000  as  compared  with 
Rs.8  200,000;  and  canned  and  bottled  provisions,  unspecified;  declined  by  37,000 
cwts.  in  quantity  and  Rs.1,600,000  in  value  to  82,000  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.3,600,000. 
In  the  same  group  canned  and  bottled  fruits  made  considerable  headway,  imports 
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being  38,000  cwts  (Rs.1,000,000)  as  compared  with  27,000  cwts.  (Rs.800,000)  in 
the  year  preceding.  Imports  of  tinned  fish  also  increased  in  quantity  from  24,000 
cwts.  to  27,000  cwts.,  but  the  value  fell  slightly,  from  Rs.875,000  to  Rs.850,000. 
Under  farinaceous  and  patent  foods,  there  was  a  falling  off  in  quantity  from 
343,000  cwts.  to  338,000  cwts.,  accompanied  by  an  increase  in  value  by  Rs.400,000 
to  Rs.6,700,000. 

PERCENTAGE  SHARES  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  COUNTRIES 

The  share  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  import  trade  advanced  from  48  per 
cent  in  1932-33  to  56  per  cent  in  1933-34,  the  value  of  her  contributions  rising 
from  Rs.14,000,000  to  Rs.15,100,000.  Imports  from  the  Netherlands  shrank  from 
Rs. 3,500,000  to  Rs.2,400,000,  and  there  was  a  corresponding  decrease  in  her  rela- 
tive share  from  12  per  cent  to  9  per  cent.  Imports  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  con- 
sisting largely  of  farinaceous  foods,  and  to  a  less  extent  of  goods  in  transit  from 
Australia,  remained  practically  unchanged  at  Rs.2,000,000,  while  direct  supplies 
from  Australia  fell  away  from  Rs. 1,800,000  to  Rs.1,600,000.  Imports  from  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  Rs.  1,400 ,000  as  compared  with  Rs.  1,800 ,000  in 
1932-33.  Supplies  from  Japan  increased,  and  were  valued  at  Rs. 600,000  as  com- 
pared with  Rs.400,000  in  the  preceding  year. 


FORTHCOMING  BRITISH  TRADE   FAIR   IN  SINGAPORE 

Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  writes  under 
date  December  24,  1934,  that  the  third  annual  British  Trade  Fair  will  be  held 
in  Singapore  from  May  3  to  11,  1935,  inclusive.  Judging  from  the  number  of 
space  reservations  which  have  already  been  received,  there  is  every  indication 
that  the  1935  show  will  be  the  most  successful  that  has  been  held  in  Singapore. 
The  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore  is  on  the  committee  in  charge  of 
arrangements,  and  Canadian  exporters  who  wish  to  participate  should  provide 
him  or  their  agents  with  full  particulars  and  display  material  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, bearing  in  mind  that  it  takes  from  five  weeks  to  two  months  to  land  goods 
in  Singapore  from  points  in  the  Dominion. 

The  public  generally,  and  especially  the  Chinese  section  of  the  population, 
attend  the  annual  Trade  Fair  in  large  numbers,  and  it  is  a  valuable  advertising 
medium.  In  addition  to  this  fact,  the  support  of  a  principal  stimulates  local 
agents  to  greater  efforts,  and  for  this  reason  Canadian  exporters  with  representa- 
tives in  British  Malaya  would  be  well  advised  to  provide  their  agents  with 
such  equipment  as  would  enable  them  to  make  a  suitable  display.  The  Acting 
Trade  Commissioner  is  prepared  to  co-operate  in  this  connection  with  the  local 
representatives  of  any  Canadian  firm. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  have  been  made  at  par:  one  florin  equals  $0-40  Canadian;  one  metric  ton 

equals  2,205  pounds) 

WHEAT 

Rotterdam,  January  15,  1935. — Under  normal  circumstances  the  quantity  of 
Plate  wheat  imported  into  the  Netherlands  reaches  its  low  point  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  calendar  year,  while  imports  from  the  Northern  Hemisphere  increase 
correspondingly.  The  last  quarter  of  1934,  however,  saw  a  reversal  of  this  situa- 
tion.  With  large  stocks  available,  backed  by  low  prices,  the  Argentine  shipped 
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an  almost  record  amount  of  wheat  to  the  Netherlands  market,  being  credited  with 
99,868  metric  tons  in  comparison  with  only  3,569  metric  tons  and  16,140  metric 
%  tons  in  the  respective  corresponding  periods  of  1933  and  1932.  Imports  from 
Canada  in  the  last  quarter  of  each  of  these  years  were  22,890,  64,332,  and  89,631 
metric  tons. 

Apart  from  the  unusually  large  imports  from  the  Argentine,  the  contraction 
in  the  volume  of  total  imports  is  also  noticeable,  which  has  helped  to  bring  the 
figure  for  1934  to  an  abnormally  low  point. 

Particulars  of  wheat  imports  from  the  principal  countries  of  origin  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1934,  with  comparative  figures  for  the  corresponding  period 
of  1933,  as  well  as  the  third  quarter  of  1934,  are  subjoined: — 

Oct.-Dec.,  1933  July-Sept.,  1934  Oct.-Dec.,1934 

M.Tons  $  M.Tons  $  M.  Tons  $ 


Total                                    158,895       2,371,600  106,479       1,676,000       148,655  2,778,800 

Germany                           21,010          244,400  165             2,000             109  2,000 

Belgium                               512            7,600  1,523           46,400          8,130  131,600 

France   5.599  84,800   

Russia  ..   ..        ..         22,057  345,200   

Roumania                         36,427         458,000  3,142           43,200          1,319  18,800 

Canada                            64,332       1,102,400  22,849         432,000        22,890  431,600 

Argentina                          3,569           38,800  67,977         967,600        99,868  1,430,800 

Australia   1,121  20,000   

United  States  .  •   . .          2,022           34,000  5,676         122,000         15,224  317,200 

Sweden   3,410  50,800   

United  Kingdom   342  6,400   


WHEAT  IN  STORAGE 

Stocks  of  wheat  on  hand  in  Rotterdam  continue  to  be  substantial.  At  the 
beginning  of  October  there  were  78,570  tons  against  110,680  tons  at  the  same 
period  of  1933.  At  the  end  of  the  year  stocks  totalled  75,395  tons.  Of  this  quan- 
tity 49,745  tons  were  of  South  American  origin,  and  22,670  tons  of  Canadian. 

FLOUR 

The  situation  as  regards  foreign  flour  continues  unchanged,  the  restrictions 
on  its  use  coupled  with  a  tax  of  6-75  fl.  per  100  kilos  making  the  market  of  only 
minor  importance  to  the  overseas  miller.  Business  with  Canada  continues  to  be 
done  on  a  limited  scale,  as  the  following  import  figures  from  the  principal  coun- 
tries for  the  periods  specified  indicate: — 


Oct.-Dec,  1933 

July-Sept.,  1934 

Oct.-Dec.,  1934 

M.  Tons 

$ 

M.  Tons 

$ 

M.  Tons 

ll  

8,983 

204,400 

8,038 

147,600 

12,811 

239,600 

962 

14,800 

757 

9,200 

49 

800 

15 

400 

33 

800 

United  Kingdom .  . 

246 

6,800 

434 

10,800 

256 

6,000 

2,268 

42,400 

3,053 

42,000 

8,639 

122,800 

Italy  . .   

1,539 

21,200 

620 

7,200 

223 

7,800 

United '  States .... 

2,272 

72,400 

1,679 

51,600 

2,132 

66,400 

1,004 

30,400 

591 

16.000 

1,265 

34,400 

499 

6,000 

13 

400 

509 

13.600* 

CONSUMPTION 

OF  FLOUR 

According  to  the  latest  official  statistics,  the  consumption  of  flour  by  bakeries 
has  tended  to  increase  slightly  during  the  past  few  months.  In  November,  1934, 
the  quantity  was  42,100  metric  tons  against  48,700  tons  in  October  and  an  average 
of  47,300  tons  for  the  third  quarter  of  the  year.  The  monthly  average  for  1933 
was  42,400  tons.  The  foregoing  do  not  include  the  substantial  quantities  of  flour 
which  are  used  for  domestic  purposes. 
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EXTERNAL  TRADE  OF  THE  BELGO-LUXEMBURG  ECONOMIC  UNION 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  metric  quintal  equals  220-4  pounds;  21-50  Belgian  francs  equal  $1  Canadian) 

Brussels,  January  10,  1935. — Official  statistics  of  the  Belgo-Luxemburg 
Economic  Union's  external  trade  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1934, 
in  comparison  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  reveal  an  increase  in  volume 
of  both  imports  and  exports  and  a  decline  in  their  value,  as  is  indicated  in  the 
following  tables: — 

Imports 

1934  1933 

Jan.-Sept.  Jan.-Sept.  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Volume  in  metric  quintals                     236,537,640  231,495,503  +5,042,137 

Value  in  1,000  francs                            10,352,971  11,419,853  -1,066,882 

Exports 

1934  1933 

Jan.-Sept.  Jan.-Sept.  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Volume  in  metric  quintals                    152,598,999  151.739,737  +  859,262 

Value  in  1,000  francs                            10,191,351  10,625,850  -  434,499 

Advances  were  shown  in  the  volume  of  imports  of  foodstuffs  and  beverages, 
and  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  products,  and  of  exports  of  manufac- 
tured goods:  decreases  were  recorded  in  the  volume  of  imports  of  living  animals, 
and  manufactured  goods,  and  of  exports  of  living  animals,  foodstuffs  and  bever- 
ages, and  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  products.  The  most  notable 
advance  in  the  volume  of  imports  was  in  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured 
products — 202,772,784  quintals  for  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1934,  as 
against  197,754,841  quintals  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year, 
an  increase  of  5,017,943  quintals.  Gold  and  silver  imports  and  exports  respec- 
tively showed  increases  of  308  and  789  quintals.  During  the  period  under  review 
the  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  stood  at  161,620,000  francs  as  compared  with 
794,003,000  Belgian  francs,  a  fall  of  632,383,000  francs. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Figures  pertaining  to  imports  from  Canada  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  to  exports  from  the  Belgo-Luxemburg 
Economic  Union  to  the  Dominion  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1934  and  1933 
respectively  are  as  follows: — 

Imports 

1934  1933 
Jan.-Sept.     Jan.-Sept.     Inc.  or  Dec. 

Volume  in  metric  quintals   3,422,214       1,840,724  +1,581,490 

Value  in  1,000  francs   180,540  98,810       +  81,730 

Value  in  Canadian  currency  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  exchange  $       8,397,209       4,595,814  +3,801,395 

Exports 

1934  1933 

Jan.-Sept.  Jan.-Sept.  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Volume  in  metric  quintals                            239,776  312,034  —  72,258 

Value  in  1,000  francs                                     65,677  71,149  —  5,472 

Value  in  Canadian  currency  at  the  pres- 
ent rate  of  exchange  $       3,054,744  3,309,256  —  254,512 

The  marked  advance  in  the  volume  (1,581,490  quintals)  and  value  ($3,801,- 
395)  of  the  Dominion's  exports  to  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union  is  prin- 
cipally accounted  for  by  Canada's  larger  sales  of  wheat.  Wheat  shipments  from 
the  Dominion  during  the  nine  months  ended  September  30,  1934,  were  3,005,774 
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quintals  valued  at  150,622,000  francs  ($7,005,674)  as  against  1,461,145  quintals 
valued  at  69,431,000  francs  ($3,229,348),  an  increase  of  1,544,629  quintals  and 
81,191,000  francs,  or  $3,776,326.  The  other  exports  amounted  to  416,440  quintals 
valued  at  $1,391,535  as  against  379,579  quintals  estimated  at  $1,366,466,  an 
advance  of  36,861  quintals  and  $25,069.  The  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of 
Canada  stood  at  $5,342,465  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1934  in  comparison  with 
$1,286,558  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1933,  an  increase  of  $4,055,907. 

According  to  the  Belgian  official  statistics,  Canadian  goods  in  transit  totalled 
767,290  quintals  valued  at  65,101,000  francs  ($3,027,953)  during  the  nine 
months  ended  September  30,  1934,  as  compared  with  1,346,128  quintals  estimated 
at  100,841,000  francs  ($4,690,279)  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  a  decline 
of  578,838  quintals  in  volume  and  of  35,380,000  francs  ($1,662,326)  in  value. 

TRADE  OF  PANAMA  IN  1934 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  January  14,  1935. — The  Republic  of  Panama,  as  far  as  trading  . 
conditions  are  concerned,  continued  to  be  an  attractive  market  to  export  firms 
during  1934.  This  is  due  mainly  to  the  fact  that  there  have  been  no  exchange 
restrictions  in  effect,  and  that  the  bulk  of  the  import  trade  in  which  Canadian 
exporters  are  interested  is  in  the  hands  of  local  firms  which  are,  on  the  whole,  in 
a  reasonably  sound  financial  position.  Caution,  however,  should  be  exercised  in 
dealing  direct  with  the  smaller  local  firms. 

Panama  is  essentially  a  commercial  rather  than  an  industrial  or  agricultural 
country.  There  are  few  local  industries  other  than  breweries  and  shoe  factories, 
and  even  in  the  latter  no  local  monopoly  exists.  Expenditures  on  the  part  of 
tourists,  transients,  and  the  Canal  Zone  residents  are  the  principal  sources  of 
income.  This  fact  has  now  been  recognized  in  the  enactment  of  a  modified  "  free 
trade  "  law  which  will  become  effective  in  March  of  this  year.  Practically  all 
articles  of  possible  interest  to  tourists,  including  most  textiles,  perfumes,  cosmetics, 
certain  leather  goods  and  luxury  goods,  will  be  admitted  free  of  import  duty. 
Further,  re-export  trade  will  be  facilitated  to  permit  increased  sales  of  ships' 
stores,  and  in  the  hope  that  foreign  firms  may  eventually  use  Panama  as  a  base 
for  redistribution  to  neighbouring  countries.  The  effect  of  the  new  law,  while 
it  will  mean  reduced  revenues  from  import  duties,  should  help  local  trade  in 
competition  with  the  United  States  Government  commissaries  which  now  in  prin- 
ciple only  carry  American  merchandise. 

LEGISLATION 

Several  new  legislative  measures  ,  affecting  commerce  other  than  the  free 
trade  law  were  passed  at  the  session  of  the  National  Assembly  just  closed.  The 
majority  were  nationalistic  in  character  and  intended  to  protect  Panamanians  in 
commerce.  Local  firms  must  now  employ  75  per  cent  Panamanians;  in  addition, 
75  per  cent  of  the  total  payroll  must  be  absorbed  by  them.  Another  law  places 
the  number  of  foreign  business  establishments  on  a  quota  basis  on  the  number 
of  their  respective  nationals  resident  in  Panama.  It  is  too  early  to  estimate  what 
effect,  if  any,  these  laws  may  eventually  have  on  business. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

Total  imports  into  Panama  during  1934  were  valued  at  $13,448,383  as  com- 
pared with  $9,296,320  in  1933  and  $13,492,906  in  1931.  The  trend  throughout  1934, 
particularly  in  staple  lines,  indicates  that  consuming  power  is  slowly  improving, 
and  with  the  reduced  import  duties  coming  into  effect  should  mean  a  substantial 
increase  in  imports  this  year. 
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For  the  period  of  1934  ending  November,  the  United  States  supplied  52  per 
cent,  Japan  12-5  per  cent,  and  the  United  Kingdom  7-2  per  cent  of  the  total  im- 
ports into  Panama. 

Flour. — Flour  is  the  most  important  food  product  imported  into  Panama. 
Consumption  during  1934  amounted  to  171,814  single  sacks  as  compared  with 
170,874  sacks  in  1933  and  a  substantial  increase  from  157,720  sacks  in  1932.  The 
import  duty  remains  at  1  cent  per  kilo. 

The  trend  in  demand  in  recent  years  has  been  altogether  away  from  soft 
wheat  flours.  During  the  last  half  of  1934,  88  per  cent  of  all  the  flour  imported 
came  through  New  York,  while  only  12  per  cent  came  through  San  Francisco  and 
New  Orleans.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  Buffalo-milled  and  Canadian  flour 
are  now  used  almost  exclusively. 

Another  feature  of  the  flour  trade  here  is  that  importations  are  gradually 
concentrating  in  the  hands  of  a  comparatively  few  local  firms.  The  demand  here 
is  almost  entirely  for  the  bakers,  but  the  latter  no  longer  import  any  appreciable 
amount  direct,  whereas  a  few  years  ago  a  large  share  of  the  trade  was  handled 
in  this  way. 

Imports  of  flour  into  Panama  since  1929  have  been  as  follows: — 

Sacks       U.S.  Dollars 


1929    181,660  532.252 

1930    170,482  453^20 

1931    178,570  329,408 

1932    157,720  275,814 

1933    170,874  295,128 

1934    171,814   


The  above  indicates  clearly  that  Panama  affords  a  permanent  outlet  for 
wheat  flour  which  is  not  likely  to  be  affected  in  the  future  by  any  tariff  restric- 
tions. 

Potatoes. — The  trade  in  potatoes  to  Panama  has  been  adversely  affected  in 
recent  years  by  high  import  duties  imposed  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  local 
production  and  also  to  stimulate  consumption  of  competing  local  products. 

Whereas  imports  prior  to  1930,  including  sales  to  Panama  and  the  Canal 
Zone,  averaged  around  700  tons  monthly,  imports  during  1934  had  fallen  to  2,547 
tons  for  the  year.  However,  this  shows  an  increase  from  1,287  tons  in  1933, 
indicating  that  potatoes  are  still  in  demand  despite  the  duty  of  $4.10  per  90-pound 
sack. 

Codfish. — The  consumption  of  codfish,  as  in  the  case  of  potatoes,  has  been 
affected  by  high  import  duties.  The  present  rate  is  5  cents  per  kilo.  Imports 
during  1934  amounted  to  359-1  tons  as  compared  with  313-8  tons  in  1933. 
Whereas  formerly  a  large  number  of  local  firms  imported  codfish  direct,  the  trade 
is  now  in  the  hands  of  a  few  large  firms. 

Canned  Salmon  and  Sardines. — During  1934  imports  of  canned  salmon 
amounted  to  1,688  cases.  After  March,  1935,  canned  salmon  will  be  on  the  free 
list;  the  present  duty  is  5  cents  per  kilo. 

Imports  of  sardines  amounted  to  6,337  cases  in  1934,  of  which  3,978  cases 
were  of  the  California  type,  1,975  cases  from  Norway,  and  only  177  cases  from 
Spain.  The  consumption  is  increasing,  and  as  sardines  will  also  be  on  the  free 
list,  imports  should  be  considerably  higher  in  1935. 

DAIRY  PRODUCTS 

Imports  of  evaporated  milk  amounted  to  53,075  cases  during  1934,  a  decrease 
from  58,972  cases  in  1933  and  63,625  cases  in  1932.  The  import  duty  was  in- 
creased from  3  to  6  cents  per  kilo  in  April  last.  Of  the  1934  imports,  14,840  cases 
came  through  New  York,  26,204  cases  through  San  Francisco,  and  11,385  cases 
through  Rotterdam  This  trade  is  now  in  the  hands  of  only  two  export  firms,  one 
of  which  for  the  last  half  of  1934  had  63  per  cent  of  the  trade. 
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Imports  of  condensed  milk  amounted  to  11,896  cases  as  compared  with  11,182 
cases  in  1933.  Of  the  1934  figure,  one  export  firm  supplied  9,443  cases,  and  8,448 
cases  came  from  Rotterdam. 

Powdered  milk  imports  amounted  to  42-4  tons  in  1934  against  44  tons  in 
1933. 

Imports  of  butter  during  the  last  five  months  of  1934  amounted  to  371  tons, 
of  which  251  tons  were  supplied  by  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Imports  also 
came  from  Argentina  and  the  United  States;  some  tinned  butter  was  imported 
from  Canada  for  the  interior  trade.  The  consumption  of  butter  in  Panama  has 
increased  remarkably  during  the  past  three  years,  since  imports  have  been  coming 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand  in  bulk  to  be  put  up  here  in  packages  for  retail 
instead  of  in  tins  as  formerly. 

Cheese  of  the  cheddar  type  is  not  a  large  item,  but  shipments  have  been 
made  from  Canada  during  the  past  year. 

BUILDING  PRODUCTS 

There  has  been  a  very  considerable  increase  in  new  building  construction 
during  the  last  half  of  1934.  Imports  of  Douglas  fir  amounted  to  6,442  tons  in 
1934,  an  increase  from  4,788  tons  in  1933.  Shipments  from  Canada  during  the 
first  nine  months  of  1934  amounted  to  3,287  M  feet  valued  at  $61,962,  and  account 
for  a  large  share  of  the  total  trade. 

Imports  of  Southern  pine  from  New  Orleans  have  been  decreasing  steadily 
in  recent  years  in  favour  of  West  Coast  lumber.  Imports  in  1934  amounted  to 
424  tons  against  768  tons  in  1933. 

Galvanized  sheets  for  roofing  and  for  sidings  is  an  important  item  and  are 
imported  from  the  United  States  at  present.  Wooden  shingles  are  not  used  in 
Panama,  and  roofing  papers  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  Tiles,  however,  are 
used  extensively  for  roofing  on  the  better  class  of  houses.  These  are  made  locally. 
Wallboard  has  been  used  for  some  time  and  the  demand  should  increase. 

PAPER 

The  principal  item  is  newsprint  in  rolls,  which  is  now  supplied  altogether 
from  Canada.  Exports  of  newsprint  from  Canada  to  Panama  for  the  year  end- 
ing September  30,  1934,  amounted  to  665  tons  valued  at  $32,885  as  compared  with 
256  tons  valued  at  $10,453  for  the  corresponding  period  in  1933.  The  increase 
shown  was  at  the  expense  of  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Imports  of  paper  of  all  classes  into  Panama  in  1934  amounted  to  1,559  tons,  of 
which  954  tons  was  printing  papers  including  newsprint,  321  tons  wrapping  paper, 
and  50  tons  toilet  paper.  Of  the  321  tons  of  wrapping  paper,  79  tons  were  sup- 
plied by  the  United  States  and  239  tons  by  European  countries. 

Imports  of  paper  bags  during  1934  amounted  to  268  tons,  of  which  150  tons 
came  through  New  York  and  86  tons  through  New  Orleans.  Canada  participates 
in  this  trade. 

AUTOMOBILES  AND  TIRES 

There  were  586  passenger  cars  and  91  trucks  imported  into  Panama  in  1934 
up  to  the  end  of  November.  This  compares  with  352  trucks  and  passenger  cars 
imported  during  1933,  showing  an  increase  of  more  than  100  per  cent. 

Imports  of  tires  to  the  end  of  November,  1934,  were  valued  at  $89,685  as 
compared  with  $97;689  in  1933.  In  1934  shipments  from  the  United  Kingdom 
were  valued  at  $16,159,  the  remainder  coming  from  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
In  recent  months  the  greater  part  of  the  imports  of  tires  have  been  from  Canada. 
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LIQUORS  AND  MALT 

Imports  of  malt  in  1934  amounted  to  1,664  tons,  an  increase  from  1,470  tons 
in  1933.  The  local  breweries  have  ample  tariff  protection.  Of  the  total  imports 
last  year  1,456  tons  came  from  Europe. 

In  1933  imports  of  whisky  amounted  to  6,838  cases,  and  this  increased  to 
approximately  11,499  cases  last  year.  The  increase  was  owing  partly  to  a 
reduction  in  the  import  duties  and  partly  to  increased  consumption  in  the  Canal 
Zone  after  repeal  of  prohibition. 

Imports  of  gin  in  1934  amounted  to  2,296  cases  compared  with  1,307  cases 
in  1933. 

PANAMA  CANAL  TRAFFIC,  1934 

The  number  of  ocean  vessels  transiting  the  Panama  Canal  in  1934  was  5,342, 
paying  an  aggregate  of  $24,358,323  in  tolls.  These  figures  compare  with  4,612 
vessels  in  1933  paying  tolls  amounting  to  $21,403,260.  The  1934  figure  shows 
a  gain  of  1,217  vessels  transiting  the  canal  as  compared  with  1932. 

EXCHANGE  SITUATION  IN  COLOMBIA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  January  10,  1935. — According  to  a  report  issued  by  the  Ex- 
change Control  Board,  foreign  exchange  available  during  1934  arising  from  com- 
modity exports,  including  gold,  amounted  to  $76,466,963  (United  States  currency) 
as  compared  with  $56,247,066  in  1933.  Remittances  abroad  covering  imports  of 
merchandise  during  1934  amounted  to  $50,669,711  as  against  $38,810,403  in  1933. 
Consequently  the  favourable  balance  of  payments  on  merchandise  account  in 
1934  was  $25,797,252  as  compared  with  $17,436,663  in  1933. 

It  is  believed  that  the  greater  part  of  the  so-called  "  blocked  pesos  "  have 
already  found  thei?'  way  abroad  by  various  routes  and  are  no  longer  an  important 
factor  in  the  exchange  position.  National  Government  commitments  abroad, 
which  reached  an  unprecedented  total  of  $21,287,943  in  1934,  should  be  consider- 
ably reduced  in  1935  on  account  of  the  virtual  settlement  of  the  Leticia  problem. 
No  provision  as  yet  has  been  made  for  the  renewal  of  interest  payments  on  the 
external  debt. 

The  peso  is  quoted  currently  at  1-55  to  the  United  States  dollar.  Remit- 
tances covering  current  obligations  are  being  authorized  promptly.  While  the 
rate  of  improvement  in  business  during  the  past  few  months  has  slackened  some- 
what as  compared  with  the  first  half  of  1934,  present  conditions  are  much  more 
favourable  than  a  year  ago. 

POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  THE  REPUBLIC  OF  HONDURAS 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  January  11,  1935. — Since  the  final  definition  of  the  boundary 
with  Guatemala,  the  area  of  Honduras  is  approximately  44,275  square  miles. 
The  entire  country  is  broken  up  by  irregular  mountains  of  moderate  height, 
although  there  are  no  volcanoes.  The  valleys  and  small  tablelands  thus  formed 
are  fertile  and  therein  are  found  the  greater  number  of  small  towns  and  villages. 
There  are  no  centres  of  concentrated  population;  the  largest  city  has  some 
47,000  inhabitants.  The  north  coast,  fronting  on  the  Caribbean,  comprises  a 
narrow  coastal  plain  which  is  often  nothing  more  than  swamps  at  the  seacoast 
but  which  extends  inland  through  the  valleys  of  the  larger  rivers,  which  are, 
from  east  to  west,  the  Segovia  or  Wanks,  the  Patuca,  the  Negro,  the  Aguan,  the 
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Ulua,  and  the  Chameleco.  The  valleys  of  the  Ulua  (and  the  lower  Chameleco) 
and  the  Aguan  are  developed  agriculturally  and  make  up  the  valuable  banana 
*  districts  at  present  under  cultivation.  In  the  far  east  of  the  republic  is  the 
territory  of  the  Mosquitia,  which  lies  between  the  river  Wanks  (the  boundary 
with  Nicaragua)  and  the  river  Negro;  this  area  is  undeveloped  and  practically 
unknown,  but  in  the  future  it  may  become  an  important  banana  district.  There 
is  another  small  coastal  plain  fronting  on  the  Pacific  which  in  itself  is  of  little 
present  importance. 

Honduras  faces  to  the  east  rather  than  the  west  and  has  some  400  miles 
of  coastline  on  the  Caribbean  or  Atlantic  side.  It  is  fortunate,  however,  in 
having  also  a  short  frontage  of  some  60  miles  on  that  arm  of  the  Pacific  known 
as  the  gulf  of  Fonseca.  The  boundaries  are  formed  by  the  Caribbean  sea  on 
the  north  and  east,  Nicaragua  on  the  south,  and  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  to 
the  west. 

RESOURCES  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Honduras  is  primarily  an  agricultural  country,  although  there  has  been 
one  outstanding  development  in  mining.  The  economy  of  the  country  is  a  con- 
trast: modern  up-to-date  development  has  been  successfully  undertaken  by 
foreign  capital  in  two  fields,  bananas  and  silver,  while  the  remainder  of  the 
country  subsists  in  a  primitive  fashion.  Corn,  beans,  and  other  cereals,  and 
a  limited  range  of  vegetables  are  grown;  a  fair  number  of  cattle  and 
draught  animals,  mainly  oxen,  are  raised.  Tobacco  and  coffee  are  grown  and 
coconuts  are  collected ;  these  are  exported  to  a  certain  extent  (the  three  totalled 
$458,000  in  1932-33),  but  they  are  mainly  used  locally.  Sugar  is  no  longer 
produced,  but  alcohol  is  produced  from  the  cane.  Manufacturing  is  carried  on 
to  a  limited  degree;  the  most  important  items  produced  are  alcohol  in  various 
forms,  beer,  boots  and  shoes,  candles,  cigarettes,  clothing  such  as  shirts,  pants 
and  underwear,  flour,  coconut  and  pork  lard,  matches,  and  soap.  Timber  is 
cut  but  principally  for  domestic  needs. 

Mineral  resources  are  believed  to  be  extensive,  but  there  has  been  little 
development  except  in  silver  and  gold,  of  which  the  production,  principally  from 
one  mine  near  Tegucigalpa,  makes  up  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
exports.  In  1933  the  one  important  mine  produced  $1,428,707  of  silver  and 
$482,032  of  gold. 

Bananas. — The  outstanding  commercial  development  is  the  increase  of 
banana  production  for  export;  Honduras  is  the  most  important  banana-export- 
ing country  in  the  world.  By  1925-26  exportations  had  reached  the  amount  of 
16,291,739  stems  valued  at  $9,850,801  and  arrived  at  a  peak  of  29,083,665  stems 
valued  at  $22,981,400  in  1929-30,  from  which  there  has  been  a  recession  to 
19,462,596  stems  valued  at  about  $9,731,298  in  1933-34  owing  to  world  market 
conditions;  in  1932-33  bananas  constituted  82  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of 
exportations.  The  banana  business  is  controlled  by  two  American  companies, 
the  United  Fruit  Company  and  the  Standard  Fruit  and  Steamship  Company, 
which  engage  in  the  scientific  production  of  the  fruit  as  well  as  purchasing 
locally;  they  export  in  their  own  ships.  Each  one  also  controls  the  railways 
in  its  own  section  of  the  north  coast,  and  in  addition  one  or  the  other  owns 
enterprises  such  as  breweries,  a  shoe  factory,  and  newspapers.  The  develop- 
ment work  undertaken  and  the  exportation  of  fruit  by  these  two  companies 
has  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  commercial  life  and  general  economic  condition  of 
the  country.  While  complete  statistical  details  are  not  available,  it  is  of  interest 
to  note  data  recently  published  concerning  the  expenditures,  in  United  States 
currency,  within  the  country  by  the  more  important  affiliations  through  which 
the  two  operate.  The  Compania  Agricola  de  Ulua  (United  Fruit  Company), 
which  operates  extensive  plantations  in  the  Ulua  valley,  spent  approximately 
$3,472,000  in  the  last  fiscal  year;  the  Tela  Railroad  Company,  associated  with 
the  same  firm,  spent  about  $2,683,000;   while  the  Standard  Fruit  Company 
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interests  spent  about  $2,500,000  in  the  La  Ceiba  area.  The  largest  item  in  these 
totals  was  wages,  but  fair  sums  were  expended  to  cover  municipal  and  federal 
duties,  taxes,  licenses,  etc.,  and  the  remainder  went  for  local  purchases.  The 
total  approximates  $8,655,000,  and  may  be  related  directly  to  the  total  value  of 
exports,  $12,399,629,  in  1933-34,  as  compared  with  imports  valued  at  $8,382,084 
and  the  country's  favourable  trade  balance  of  $4,017,545.  It  is  not  possible  to 
state  just  what  the  net  value  of  the  banana  trade  is  to  Honduras  as  distinct 
from  the  company  areas,  nor  to  what  extent  the  very  favourable  balance  of 
trade  is  real,  but  it  remains  true,  whatever  the  exact  amount  may  be,  that  the 
north  coast  particularly  and  the  country  as  a  whole  benefits  greatly  from  the 
development.  The  exporter  who  wishes  to  be  conversant  with  economic  condi- 
tions in  Honduras  follows  the  banana  situation  closely  (shipments  are  heaviest 
from  April  to  August)  and  in  conjunction  with  the  political  situation. 

SEASONS  AND  CLIMATE 

In  common  with  all  Central  American  countries,  Honduras  has  only  dry 
and  rainy  seasons;  the  rainy  seasons  vary  in  different  parts  of  the  country.  In 
the  interior,  or  what  may  be  termed  the  Pacific  side,  the  rains  come  between 
the  end  of  May  and  the  beginning  of  October,  while  on  the  north  coast  or 
Atlantic  side  there  are  two  rainy  seasons,  a  light  one  about  April  and  a  heavy 
one  from  the  end  of  September  to  the  beginning  of  January.  The  coastal  plains 
are  hot,  but  in  the  mountains  the  heat  is  less  severe.   Tropical  wear  is  advised. 

VISITING  PERIODS 

In  general  it  is  advisable  not  to  attempt  travel  during  the  height  of  the 
rains  because  poor  roads  are  rendered  difficult  or  impassable  and,  even  now  that 
air  services  are  well  organized,  aeroplanes  are  often  held  up  for  hours  by  cloudy 
conditions.  The  element  of  danger  is  also  increased.  Months  such  as  October, 
January,  February,  and  March  will  be  found  most  suitable,  although  itineraries 
need  not  be  unbalanced  because  of  the  rains. 

Political  conditions  probably  have  a  closer  bearing  on  travel  in  the  country 
than  has  the  climate.  Quite  apart  from  any  personal  inconvenience  that  may 
arise  is  the  fact  that  merchants  in  Honduras  do  not  buy  anything  more  than 
they  are  forced  to  when  times  are  troublous  or  unsettled.  Then  too  the  financial 
position  of  the  Government  affects  business  directly,  especially  in  the  south. 
When  salaries  are  not  paid  business  drops;  when  they  are  paid  business  pro- 
ceeds normally;  when  they  are  paid  after  a  period  of  non-payment,  there  are 
boom  conditions  owing  to  the  rapid  turnover  of  the  money. 

Public  holidays  are  frequent,  but  most  business  houses  remain  open  on  the 
religious  feast  days.    Delays  seldom  arise  from  public  holidays. 

POPULATION 

There  is  little  or  no  pure  Indian  population.  The  Honduran  is  of  mixed 
Indian  and  Spanish  descent  with  varying  admixtures  of  negro  and  other  blood; 
the  former  is  strongest  on  the  north  coast,  where  a  fair  number  of  negroes  are 
in  evidence.  While  the  homogeneity  of  the  Honduran  varies  from  district  to 
district,  there  is  a  moderately  limited  range  of  types;  there  is  not  the  sharp 
distinction  between  Latin  and  Indian,  and  a  definite  Honduran  type  may 
emerge.  This  tendency  is  being  aided  by  strict  immigration  laws  which  prohibit 
the  entry  of  negroes,  Chinese,  and  other  aliens,  and  restrict  the  entry  of  Semitic 
types  and  certain  peoples  from  eastern  Europe.  The  upper  class  is  very  limited 
and,  with  those  foreigners  who  have  a  fair  standard  of  living,  does  not  con- 
stitute more  than  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  population  of  about  855,000. 
The  purchasing  power  of  Honduras,  so  far  as  concerns  most  imported  articles, 
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may  be  estimated  at  not  over  40,000.  Honduras  is  essentially  a  price  market 
and,  because  of  the  low  purchasing  power  of  the  people,  merchants  buy  in  the 
cheapest  market. 

There  are  no  large  cities  and  the  population  is  definitely  rural.  The  capital, 
Tegucigalpa,  has  a  population  of  about  47,000  (census  of  1930),  and  the  chief 
commercial  centre,  San  Pedro  Sula,  has  about  35,000.  Then  follow  only  eleven 
towns  with  populations  of  from  9,000  to  13,000,  and  most  of  these  can  be 
regarded  as  more  rural  than  urban;  all  other  villages  have  populations  of  less 
than  9,000.  By  far  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  is  in  the  western  half 
of  the  republic,  west  of  a  line  drawn  from  Trujillo  to  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
gulf  of  Fonseca. 

FOREIGN  CAPITAL 

Foreign  capital  is  responsible  for  the  prosperity  of  Honduras.  While  the 
exact  amount  of  the  investment  is  not  known,  sufficient  data  has  already  been 
given  (under  "  Bananas  ")  to  show  the  dependence  of  the  country  on  the  invest- 
ments of  the  fruit  companies  not  only  in  fruit  but  in  railways,  wharves,  breweries, 
factories,  a  bank,  periodicals,  etc.  This  is  largely  American  investment;  other 
nationalities  have  had  relatively  no  part.  The  large  silver  and  gold  mine  near 
Tegucigalpa  is  also  American-controlled.  Germans  largely  control  commerce 
and  have  considerable  influence  on  finance  in  the  south.  Semitic  peoples  have 
a  firm  hold  on  the  important  dry  goods  business  of  the  north;  small  retailers 
are  also  frequently  Semitics.  The  effect  of  American  influence  is  particularly 
noted  on  the  north  coast,  where  housing,  money,  language,  and  even  usages 
have  felt  it;  frame  houses  of  American  types  are  used,  prices  are  given  and 
goods  are  paid  for  in  American  currency  as  commonly  as  in  Honduran,  English  is 
understood  and  used  freely,  and  many  common  American  customs  are  noted. 

LANGUAGE 

Spanish  is  the  official  language  of  the  country  and  is  in  general  use,  although, 
as  noted  above,  English  is  used  extensively  in  the  north.  The  law  requires  that 
all  business  correspondence  be  in  Spanish. 

BUSINESS  AREAS 

Honduras  definitely  divides  into  two  separate  and  distinct  business  areas: 
the  north,  with  San  Pedro  Sula,  an  active  little  town,  as  the  centre  and  Puerto 
Cortes  as  the  main  port  of  entry,  but  also  with  minor  areas  comprised  of  the 
ports  of  Tela,  La  Ceiba,  Trujillo  or  Puerto  Castilla  and  their  hinterlands:  this 
is  the  more  important  business  section  of  the  republic;  and  the  south,  with 
Tegucigalpa  as  the  centre  and  Amapala  on  the  Pacific  as  the  port  of  entry. 
While  there  are  a  number  of  minor  industries  in  both  areas,  the  main  source  of 
income  in  the  north  is  the  banana  trade  and  in  the  south  the  Government.  The 
eastern  half  of  the  republic  and  the  Bay  islands  off  the  north  coast  are  of  no 
present  importance  to  the  Canadian  exporter. 

The  division  between  north  and  south  is  so  sharply  defined  that  it  is  a 
common  and  well-advised  practice  to  appoint  one  agent  in  each  of  the  two  areas. 
Transportation  in  the  interior  is  so  slow  and  expensive  that  San  Pedro  Sula 
cannot  import  through  Amapala,  and  Tegucigalpa  can  only  occasionally  import 
economically  through  Puerto  Cortes.  This  division  of  a  small  territory  into 
two  parts  results  in  smaller  orders,  limited  sales  by  each  agent,  and  in  general 
entails  more  detail  work ;  but  the  division  is  still  necessary  and  the  exporter  who 
plans  to  do  without  it  is  abandoning  half  the  market.  The  only  exception  that 
can  be  made  to  this  rule  is  in  the  case  of  the  very  few  firms  in  Honduras  which 
have  branches  in  both  Tegucigalpa  and  San  Pedro  Sula. 
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PORTS  OF  ENTRY 

No  tonnage  statistics  are  available  for  the  seaports.  The  Caribbean  ports 
of  Puerto  Cortes,  Tela,  La  Ceiba,  and  Trujillo  (which  is  now  giving  way  to 
Puerto  Castilla)  all  possess  good  wharves  and  ocean-going  vessels  tie  up 
alongside.  At  Amapala  on  the  Pacific  an  excessive  amount  of  lighterage  and 
handling  is  necessary,  for  not  only  is  the  water  so  shallow  that  vessels  of  heavy 
draught  must  anchor  at  some  distance,  but  the  port  itself  is  on  Tiger  island 
and  merchandise  must  be  transported  in  boats  of  small  draught  to  the  main- 
land at  San  Lorenzo  about  three  hours  away.  Costs  in  Tegucigalpa  are  usually 
at  least  200  per  cent  more  than  the  c.i.f.  cost  at  Amapala,  not  including  duties. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Transportation  from  Canada  to  Honduras  may  be  effected  by  sea  or  air; 
there  is  no  rail  connection.  A  few  of  the  steamship  lines  operating  on  the  north- 
south  Pacific  run  call  at  Amapala,  and  merchandise  may  be  sent  direct  from 
Vancouver  or  transhipped  at  San  Francisco  or  Los  Angeles.  The  following 
companies  offer  direct  services  and  information  may  be  obtained  from  the 
offices  noted: — 

Pacific  Coast 

Grace  Line. — Sailings  every  three  or  four  weeks  from  Victoria  or  Vancouver  to  Amapala. 
For  transhipment  there  are  fortnightly  sailings  from  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles  to 
Amapala.   Represented  by  C.  Gardner  Johnson,  Ltd.,  991  Hastings  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

It  is  possible  that  ships  of  the  following  lines  which  operate  between  Van- 
couver and  Pacific  ports  of  Guatemala  may  occasionally  call  at  Amapala: — 

Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique  (French  Line). — Represented  by  the  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Ltd.,  966  Hastings  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

East  Asiatic  Co.,  Ltd. — Represented  by  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  Ltd.,  355  Burrard  St., 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Holland-America  Line  and  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd. — Canadian  office  at  355  Burrard  St., 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  best  sea  transportation  to  Honduras  is  on  the  Atlantic  side  by  the 
ships  of  the  two  fruit  companies,  which  call  regularly  for  bananas  and  offer  good 
facilities  for  the  carriage  of  both  passengers  and  freight.  The  services  noted 
below  involve  transhipment  at  New  York  for  Canadian  goods: — 

Atlantic  Coast 

Standard  Fruit  and  Steamship  Co.,  Ltd. — One  boat  a  week  from  New  York  to  La  Ceiba. 
Traffic  office  at  21  West  St.,  New  York  City. 

United  Fruit  Co. — One  boat  a  week  from  New  York  to  Puerto  Castilla  (Trujillo),  Tela, 
and  Puerto  Cortes.   Traffic  office  at  332  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 

(Both  the  above  companies  also  have  regular  services  from  New  Orleans 
to  the  same  Honduran  ports.  It  should  be  noted  that  United  Fruit  steamers  do 
not  call  at  La  Ceiba,  which  is  a  Standard  Fruit  Company  port,  nor  do  Standard 
Fruit  steamers  call  at  Puerto  Castilla,  Tela,  and  Puerto  Cortes,  which  are 
L'nited  Fruit  ports.) 

The  only  railways  in  Flonduras  are  on  the  north  coast  and  are  owned  almost 
entirely  by  the  fruit  companies;  their  primary  purpose  is  of  course  the  trans- 
portation of  bananas  to  the  seaports  and  also  of  equipment  and  supplies  from 
the  ports  to  the  plantations.  Connections  have  recently  been  made  among  the 
various  lines  and  it  is  now  possible  to  travel  by  train  between  the  various  ports, 
but  so  far  as  general  commerce  is  concerned  the  main  purpose  served  by  the 
railways  is  distribution  from  the  seaports  to  nearby  points. 

The  railway  from  Puerto  Cortes  through  San  Pedro  Sula  to  Potrerillos, 
incomplete  as  it  is,  serves  as  an  important  distributing  line  in  the  northwest 
and  is  the  only  means  of  shipping  freight  from  the  seacoast  to  San  Pedro  Sula 
and  district. 
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The  roads  of  Honduras  are  in  a  rather  poor  state  although  there  has  been 
some  progress  in  construction.  The  road  from  San  Lorenzo  (and  Amapala)  to 
Tegucigalpa  is  only  84  miles  long,  but  such  is  its  condition  that  the  journey  takes 
six  hours  by  automobile.  There  is  another  road  from  Tegucigalpa  to  Potrerillos, 
there  to  connect  with  the  railway  but  it  is  interrupted  by  a  20-mile  ferry  journey 
on  lake  Yojoa  and  is  also  in  poor  condition.  Auto-trucking  services  are  available 
on  both  these  roads,  but  oxen  and  mules  still  do  much  of  the  cartage  work  of  the 
country.    There  are  about  1,350  automobiles  and  trucks  in  the  entire  republic. 

The  "  saving  grace  "  of  transportation  in  Honduras  is  the  air  service  pro- 
vided by  the  local  aviation  company,  Transportes  Aereos  Centro-Americanos  or 
"  TACA  "  as  it  is  commonly  called.  This  company,  which  began  business  about 
three  or  four  years  ago  with  one  aeroplane,  now  has  six  or  seven  tri-motor  and 
nine  single-motor  machines  and  provides  regular  passenger,  freight  and  mail 
services  daily  between  all  important  centres  of  Honduras  as  well  as  to  points  in 
the  neighbouring  republics  of  Guatemala,  El  Salvador  and  Nicaragua.  The 
company's  machines  transport  about  1,500  passengers  and  200,000  pounds  of 
freight  each  month.  Even  such  bulky  commodities  as  lard,  butter,  beer,  etc.,  are 
shipped  by  air  because  of  the  low  freight  rates  and  the  time  saved.  At  the  present 
time  Honduras,  a  country  which  has  suffered  severely  from  lack  of  transportation 
facilities,  possesses  one  of  the  most  complete  air  systems  in  the  world. 

The  Pan-American  Airways  has  an  international  passenger,  express  and 
mail  service  twice  a  week  from  the  United  States  and  Panama  to  Tegucigalpa  and 
an  extra  aeroplane  once  a  week  from  both  Guatemala  City  and  Panama.  The 
airmail  service  thus  provided  is  worthy  of  the  attention  of  Canadian  exporters  as 
it  saves  days  and  weeks  of  delay. 

Telegraph  and  telephone  facilities  are  available  within  the  country  and 
international  wireless  services  are  obtainable. 


WEIGHTS    AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  is  officially  authorized,  but  the  English  system  of  pounds, 
yards,  etc.,  is  also  commonly  used.  In  addition,  a  number  of  the  old  Spanish 
units  are  still  employed:  the  vara  (33  English  inches) ;  the  arroba  (25  Spanish 
pounds  or  25-35  English  pounds;  although  a  24-pound  sack  of  flour  is  commonly 
regarded  as  one  arroba  of  flour);  the  quintal  (100  Spanish  pounds  or  101-4 
English  pounds) ;  and  the  tonelada  (2,028  English  pounds) .  Care  should  be 
taken  to  state  "  English  pounds,"  or  "  English  yards,"  and  particular  care  should 
be  taken  to  note  in  quotations  whether  a  "  tonelada  "  is  an  English  short  ton 
(2,000  pounds),  a  Spanish  ton  (2,028  English  pounds),  a  metric  ton  (2,204-6 
pounds),  or  perhaps  even  an  English  long  ton  (2,240  pounds)  ;  the  first  is  the 
most  commonly  used. 

CURRENCY 

The  unit  of  currency  is  now  the  lempira,  usually  indicated  by  "L";  it  is 
equivalent  to  50  cents  United  States  currency.  There  are  silver  coins  of  1  lempira, 
50  and  20  centavos;  nickel  coins  of  10  and  5  centavos  and  copper  coins  of 
2  centavos.  All  metal  currency,  about  4,000,000  lempiras,  is  issued  by  the  Gov- 
ernment; this  currency  is  good,  being  backed  to  about  90  per  cent  of  its  value. 
Both  local  banks  issue  paper  currency  under  Government  supervision.  United 
States  currency,  mainly  paper,  is  in  circulation,  especially  in  north  coast  points, 
although  it  is  no  longer  legal  tender. 

The  old  "  real,"  while  no  longer  officially  authorized,  is  still  in  common  use 
as  a  measure  of  value;  its  valuation  is  12^  centavos  and  it  is  always  referred  to 
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in  twos.  An  article  costs  two  reales  or  six  reales  but  never  an  odd  number,  just  as 
its  lineal  descendant  is  used  in  Canada — "  two-bits  "  or  "  six-bits/'  but  never  an 
odd  number.  The  point  is  that  many  articles  sell  better  if  the  retail  price  can  be 
worked  out  at  so  many  reales  rather  than  an  odd  number  of  centavos ;  the  people 
have  not  yet  become  completely  accustomed  to  the  lempira. 

EXCHANGE 

Exchange  control  was  instituted  on  June  1,  1934.  All  foreign  exchange  must 
be  bought  or  sold  through  the  banks  at  rates  set  by  the  Exchange  Commission. 
Up  to  the  present  the  par  value  has  been  maintained  with  the  United  States 
dollar;  all  other  foreign  exchange  depends  on  the  New  York  quotation.  The 
margin  in  the  south  has  been  2  per  cent  for  selling  United  States  dollars  and  5  per 
cent  for  selling  other  currencies,  with  slightly  better  rates  in  the  north.  Exchange 
control  is  more  expedient  than  necessary  and  ordinarily  brings  no  difficulty  other 
than  a  slight  delay. 

BANKING 

There  are  two  banks  in  Honduras,  the  Banco  Atlantida  (controlled  by  the 
Standard  Fruit  and  Steamship  Co.)  and  the  Banco  de  Honduras;  both  have 
branches  in  important  towns.  The  former  has  the  right  to  issue  L.  1,700,000  in 
paper  currency  and  the  latter,  L. 837,000,  but  each  must  keep  a  reserve  of  40  per 
cent  in  silver  lempiras  against  its  issue.  The  banks  have  profited  greatly  from 
the  exchange  control  since  they  now  do  that  large  volume  of  foreign  exchange 
business  previously  in  the  hands  of  merchants  and  others.  The  bank  discount 
rate  is  10  per  cent  per  annum  plus  1  per  cent  collection  fee.  The  collection  fee  on 
foreign  bills  is  half  of  one  per  cent  with  a  minimum  charge  of  50  cents  U.S.Cy. 
plus  25  cents  postage;  handling  charges  for  acceptance  are  one-quarter  of  one 
per  cent  with  the  same  minimum. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF  AND  REGULATIONS 

A  complete  report  on  "  Documentation  Requirements  of  the  Republic  of 
Honduras  "  is  available  as  a  separate  leaflet  by  applying  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  This  report  also  includes  notes  on  the  tariff, 
travellers'  samples,  etc. 

The  following  additional  points  should  be  noted: — 

(1)  While  the  consular  invoice  is  not  required  for  parcel  post,  the  law  does 
require  that  for  all  parcel  post  shipments  one  copy  of  an  invoice  be  sent  direct  to 
Oficina  de  Fardos  Postales  (point  of  destination).  Three  copies  of  the  same 
invoice  should  be  sent  to  the  importer. 

(2)  Samples  must  be  marked  "  Muestras  sin  Valor  Comercial  "  (samples  of 
no  commercial  value)  and  one  copy  of  the  invoice  sent  as  noted  above.  Samples 
must  be  so  treated  as  to  be  of  no  value — singly  and  not  in  pairs  or  one  part 
removed  or  an  obvious  hole  made  in  the  material  and  so  on.  Samples  should  not 
be  sent  without  the  consent  of  the  agent  or  importer;  he  has  to  pay  at  least 
50  cents  U.S.Cy.  and  may  have  to  pay  more  if  the  samples  are  ruled  as  being  of 
value.   Such  expenses  may  not  seem  important  but  they  may  be  irritating. 

(3)  Documents  must  arrive  before  the  shipment  itself. 

(4)  Follow  instructions. 

PACKING    AND  MARKING 

There  are  no  special  packing  regulations,  but  the  exporter  should  always 
bear  in  mind  that  duties  are  on  gross  weight  and  consequently  packing  must  be 
as  light  as  possible  compatible  with  the  need  for  strength  to  withstand  rough 
handling  and  the  ability  to  resist  tropical  conditions.  When  packing  is  asked 
for  m  parcels  not  to  exceed  a  certain  weight,  this  request  must  be  complied  with 
— a  mule  or  donkey  will  not  carry  one  pound  more  than  it  feels  is  its  load. 
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There  are  no  special  marking  regulations,  but  the  law  requires  the  registra- 
tion of  each  importer's  shipping  mark  so  that  care  must  be  taken  to  see  that  the 
shipping  mark  is  placed  on  each  parcel  in  the  exact  form  specified. 

REPRESENTATION  AND  METHODS  OF  SALE 

Foreign  goods  are  more  and  more  commonly  sold  in  Honduras  through 
commission  agents,  although  there  are  a  few  houses  of  importance,  particularly 
in  the  south,  which  import  direct  for  their  own  account;  such  large  houses  have 
branches  throughout  the  area.  They  quite  often  buy  on  the  basis  of  an  exclusive 
brand,  but  the  same  article  may  be  sold  to  another  firm  under  a  different  mark. 

Important  firms  often  have  branches  or  agents  in  centres  such  as  New  York 
and  Hamburg;  these  agents  make  the  purchases  and  assemble  small  orders 
together  to  make  a  good-sized  shipment  in  order  to  effect  savings  in  freight, 
documentation,  etc.  For  the  same  reason  indent  houses  serve  a  useful  purpose 
in  this  market,  and  commission  agents  often  represent  indent  houses  rather  than 
manufacturers  direct  because  an  order  can  be  sent  in  for  a  variety  of  items  and 
received  en  bloc.  This  practice  is  applicable  only  when  the  items  are  of  minor 
importance,  such  as  canned  stuffs  and  groceries  in  general;  articles  such  as  sheet 
iron,  newsprint,  flour,  etc.,  which  find  a  good  sales  volume,  should  always  be 
sold  direct  from  the  factory  because  the  intervention  of  an  additional  agent 
usually  increases  the  price  beyond  competing  offers  or  cuts  the  local  agent's 
commission  to  the  point  where  he  loses  interest.  Honduras  may  be  described 
as  a  "  country-store  "  market — that  is,  it  is  common  to  find  shipments  made  up 
of  a  great  variety  of  articles  each  in  small  amounts. 

Quite  apart  are  the  commissaries  of  the  fruit  companies  which  supply  not 
only  the  companies'  employees  but  also  wholesale  to  local  merchants.  The  pur- 
chasing offices  are  in  the  United  States. 

Honduras  may  be  included  in  the  itinerary  of  salesmen  travelling  in  Central 
America.  On  entering  the  country  a  deposit  of  $100  is  required,  which  is  return- 
able ,  there  are  also  small  municipal  taxes. 

TERMS    OF  PAYMENT 

The  customary  terms  of  payment  are  part  or  all  cash  with  order  or  sight 
merchandise.  Some  firms  pay  cash  in  New  York  on  arrival  of  the  merchandise 
at  Honduras.  Occasionally  30  to  60  days  may  be  requested  and  can  advan- 
tageously be  granted,  but  only  if  the  importer's  financial  position  is  impeccable. 
There  are  times  when  importers  of  first-class  standing  do  not  wish,  for  one  reason 
or  another,  to  pay  immediately,  but  the  exporter  would  be  ill-advised  to  refuse 
the  business.  In  general,  however,  the  cardinal  principle  of  business  in  Hon- 
duras is  to  grant  credit  with  care.  It  may  generally  be  assumed  that,  if  the 
goods  are  what  is  required  and  the  price  competitive,  the  importer  can  find  cash. 

QUOTATIONS 

Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  port  of  entry  (usually  Amapala  or  Puerto  Cortes) 
and  should  specify  whether  the  consular  fee  (5  per  cent  of  the  value  f.o.b.  sea- 
port) is  included  or  not. 

Canadian  firms  cannot  expect  to  interest  importers  by  quoting  f.o.b.  Cana- 
dian points. 

Quotations  should  always  be  in  United  States  dollars;  the  Canadian  dollar 
is  neither  known  nor  quoted  in  Honduras. 
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POSITION   OF   CANADIAN  TRADE 

Canadian  exporters  have  shown  very  little  interest  in  Honduras,  probably 
because  of  the  smallness  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  market  and  also  because  of 
the  difficulties  of  transportation  and  inability  to  compete.  These  conditions 
still  exist,  but  there  are  sales  awaiting  the  Canadian  firm  which  can  compete  in 
price,  which  is  prepared  to  quote,  pack,  ship  and  document  as  the  market 
requires  and  which  really  wants  to  sell.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Canadian 
goods  are  often  sold  in  Honduras  by  United  States  exporters. 


EXCHANGE  SITUATION  IN  COSTA  RICA 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama,  writes  as  fol- 
lows under  date  January  22  on  the  exchange  situation  in  Costa  Rica: — 

There  has  been  no  improvement  in  the  exchange  situation  in  Costa  Rica 
during  the  past  two  months.  Returns  from  the  new  coffee  crop  are  coming  in 
slowly.  In  the  meantime  the  Exchange  Control  Board  are  getting  further  behind 
in  granting  permits  to  remit  funds  abroad. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  an  application  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  tubes  of  all  sections 
manufactured  wholly  of  copper  or  of  alloys  containing  more  than  50  per  cent  by 
weight  of  copper  (at  present  10  per  cent  ad  valorem) . 

The  committee  announce  that  they  have  decided  not  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations in  respect  of  the  applications  previously  advertised  for  an  increase 
in  the  import  duty  on  printing  and  bookbinding  machinery  (see  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  of  November  25,  1933,  page  888) ,  and  on  certain  printing 
rollers  and  blocks  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of  August  18,  1934,  page 
271). 

Canadian  products  are  exempt  from  duty  under  the  Import  Duties  Act. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

The  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  1)  Order.  1935,  of  the  United  King- 
dom, effective  January  9,  establishes  a  rate  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  signs, 
hearth  plates,  and  other  plates  and  sheets  (not  being  hollow-ware)  of  a  descrip- 
tion commonly  used  for  domestic  purposes,  when  such  goods  are  vitreous 
enamelled  or  stove  enamelled  iron  or  steel  products.  These  signs,  if  classifiable 
as  "  hollow-ware  "  or  if  made  partly  of  wood  or  non-ferrous  metals,  were  for- 
merly 20  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  otherwise  10  per  cent.  Hearth  plates  were  20  per 
cent.  The  other  plates  and  sheets  were  10  per  cent  if  covered  with  a  design  or 
pattern,  but  if  plain,  usually  25  per  cent. 

Canadian  products  are  exempt  from  duty  under  the  Import  Duties  Act. 

Trade  Arrangement  between  the  Irish  Free  State  and  the  United  Kingdom 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  under 
date  January  9,  1935,  that  under  the  Irish  Free  State  Control  of  Imports  Act  of 
last  year,  two  orders  have  recently  been  issued  by  the  Executive  Council.  The 
first  prohibited  the  importation  of  coal  as  from  December  27  last,  while  the 
second  (made  yesterday)  provided  a  quota  period  of  six  months,  commencing 
February  1,  1935,  and  ending  July  31,  1935,  and  also  an  import  quota  of  1,100,000 
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tons  of  coal,  all  of  which,  except  the  nominal  amount  of  1,000  tons,  must  have 
been  produced  in,  and  consigned  from,  the  United  Kingdom. 

These  orders  are  in  implement  of  the  arrangement  made  recently  between 
the  Governments  of  the  Irish  Free  State  and  the  United  Kingdom,  whereby  a 
virtual  monopoly  of  this  market  for  British  coal  is  exchanged  for  an  additional 
annual  quota  in  the  United  Kingdom  market  for  some  150,000  Irish  Free  State 
cattle.  The  two  items  are  of  roughly  equivalent  value,  and  are  stated  unofficially 
to  be  the  forerunners  of  other  arrangements  of  a  like  nature. 

The  special  import  duties  on  coal  in  the  Irish  Free  State  and  on  cattle  in  the 
United  Kingdom  have  not  been  changed.  The  imports  of  British  coal  into  the 
Irish  Free  State  since  the  imposition  of  the  special  5s.  per  ton  tax  thereon  had 
fallen  last  year  to  about  45  per  cent  of  normal,  and  the  greater  portion  of  the 
trade  had  passed  to  Germany  and  Poland. 

Another  phase  of  the  return  to  British  coal  is  that  small  Irish  (both  Northern 
Ireland  and  Irish  Free  State)  cargo  boats,  which  formerly  did  the  transport  busi- 
ness and  which  had  been  replaced  by  the  larger  foreign  steamers  required  for  the 
longer  journeys,  will  now  be  recommissioned,  and  the  local  crews  employed  gain- 
fully in  cross-Channel  and  coastal  coal  transport. 

Trade  Agreement  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  India 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  under  date  January 
12  that  a  trade  agreement,  which  is  supplementary  to  the  main  Ottawa  Agree- 
ment, has  been  reached  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Indian  Governments. 

Under  its  terms  India  undertakes  not  to  alter  the  principles  of  her  protec- 
tive policy  to  the  detriment  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  particular,  she  will  not 
impose  protective  duties  more  than  sufficient  to  equate  the  prices  of  imported 
goods  to  the  fair  selling  prices  of  similar  Indian  goods.  The  agreement  does 
not  fix  any  tariff  rates,  which  is  the  prerogative  of  the  Indian  Tariff  Board,  but 
the  Indian  Government  definitely  recognizes  the  principle  of  preference  in  its 
protective  measures. 

In  return  for  these  assurances,  the  United  Kingdom  Government  undertakes 
to  continue  its  efforts  to  promote  the  use  of  Indian  raw  cotton  and  to  continue  to 
admit  Indian  pig  iron  duty  free  so  long  as  the  Indian  duties  applicable  to 
British  iron  and  steel  are  not  altered  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Australian  Deferred  Duties 

Operation  of  deferred  duties  which  were  to  have  become  effective  on  January 
1,  1935,  under  three  items  of  the  Australian  customs  tariff  has  been  further 
deferred  until  July  1,  1935,  viz:  acetone  (now  free  of  duty  under  both  British 
preferential  and  general  tariffs,  deferred  duties  30  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  ad 
valorem  respectively) ;  iron  and  steel  plates  and  sheets,  plain  tinned  (now  free 
of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
general  tariff,  deferred  duties  76s.  and  115s.  per  2,240  pounds  respectively) ;  screw 
hooks  eyes  and  rings  (now  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  and  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff,  deferred  duties  27^  per  cent  and  45  per 
cent  ad  valorem  respectively) . 

South  Africa  Authorizes  Dumping  Duty  on  Certain  Steel  Manufactures 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  Gazette  of  December  21,  1934,  contains  a  procla- 
mation authorizing  dumping  duty  on  steel  joists,  channels,  equal  and  unequal 
angles,  bars,  flats,  tees,  rods  (round  or  square),  sleepers,  and  rails  up  to  30 
pounds  per  running  yard  and  fishplates  therefor  from  Belgium,  Germany,  France 
(Saar) ,  and  Luxemburg.  The  dumping  duty  is  in  consequence  of  an  investigation 
made  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Industries,  which  reported  that  steel  products 
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from  these  countries  were  being  sold  for  export  at  prices  less  than  their  domestic 
value,  and  their  importation  was  found  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Industries  to 
be  detrimental  to  the  iron  and  steel  manufacturing  industries  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  The  amount  of  dumping  duty  is  to  be  the  difference  between 
domestic  value  of  the  goods  and  the  price  at  which  they  are  sold  for  export  to 
South  Africa  when  such  difference  is  over  5  per  cent  of  the  export  price,  with  a 
proviso  that  the  dumping  duty  is  not  to  exceed  50  per  cent  of  the  duitable  value 
of  the  goods. 

Danish  Import  Control  Law  Extended 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1565 
(January  27,  1934),  page  127,  concerning  Danish  control  of  imports,  Mr.  A.  S. 
Bleakney  writes  that  on  December  20,  1934,  a  law  was  passed  effective  from 
that  date  to  remain  in  force  until  the  end  of  1935,  following  closely  the  wording 
of  previous  laws,  but  making  some  changes  in  the  list  of  goods  subject  to  import 
licence. 

Italian  Fish  Import  Regulations 

A  ministerial  decree  of  January  3,  1935,  published  in  the  official  Gazette 
of  January  10,  prohibits  importation  into  Italy  of:  sardines  and  anchovies  in 
brine;  unspecified  dried,  salted,  or  smoked  fish;  tunny,  sardines,  anchovies,  and 
unspecified  fish  marinated  in  oil  or  otherwise  prepared.  The  importation,  how- 
ever, from  countries,  including  Canada,  having  commercial  agreements  with  Italy 
is  possible  provided  the  importers  concerned  obtain  permits  to  import  these  com- 
modities. 

Italian  Import  Control 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  cables 
under  date  January  29: — 

"  Italian  Government  decree,  effective  January  28,  controlling  imports 
wheat,  wheat  flour,  tractors,  and  talc.  Importers  must  obtain  permits.  As 
regards  temporary  importation  of  wheat  this  may  be  granted  without  permit 
for  goods  arriving  up  to  February  5." 

Up  to  now  imports  of  foreign  wheat  and  wheat  flour  for  domestic  consump- 
tion were  restricted  to  1  per  cent.  Millers  have  been  allowed  to  import  as  much 
foreign  wheat  as  they  wished,  provided  all  the  products  resulting  from  the  wheat, 
whether  flour,  middlings,  or  bran,  were  exported. 

Spanish  Import  Quota  System 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  December  29,  1934,  that  decrees  of  the  Spanish  Ministry  of  Indus- 
try and  Commerce  foreshadow  developments  in  the  quota  system.  The  chief 
purpose  of  these  decrees  is  improvement  of  Spain's  trade  balance  with  supply- 
ing countries. 

A  decree  published  October  17,  1934,  authorized  the  presentation  to  Par- 
liament of  a  law  to  impose  taxes  on  import  licences,  such  taxes  to  be  raised, 
lowered,  or  abolished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government  in  accordance  with 
whether  the  Spanish  balance  of  trade  against  the  supplying  country  is  favour- 
able or  not. 

A  decree  published  October  25  provides  that  the  Government  may  make 
it  obligatory  for  those  importing  goods  subject  to  quota  to  purchase  similar 
nationally  produced  goods  in  ratios  to  be  determined.  The  obligation  will  not 
apply  should  prices  of  the  nationally  made  goods  concerned  rise  above  the  levels 
prevailing  at  the  time  when  quotas  are  fixed. 

A  decree  of  November  1,  1934,  provides  for  the  establishment  of  supple- 
mentary quotas,  subject  to  conditions  as  follows:   (a)  increase  in  prices  of  goods 
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largely  consumed;  (6)  goods  complementary  to  existing  industries  or  indispens- 
able to  industrial  progress;  (c)  notable  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
domestic  market;  (d)  development  of  national  industries;  (e)  benefit  to  the 
national  economy  or  treasury;  (/)  improvement  of  balance  payments;  {g)  any 
other  circumstances  favourable  to  the  Spanish  economic  policy. 

In  the  case  of  countries  with  which  Spain  has  a  favourable  trade  balance 
the  supplementary  quotas  will  be  distributed  among  the  various  countries  in  rela- 
tion to  percentages  of  quotas.  For  others  they  will  be  allotted  at  the  rate  of  one 
against  one,  further  subject  to  an  undertaking  by  such  countries  to  purchase 
Spanish  goods  not  forming  part  of  their  usual  trade  with  Spain,  and  to  apply 
the  value  of  the  supplementary  quotas  exclusively  to  payment  for  such  goods. 

Certificates  of  origin  are  required  for  all  goods  subject  to  quotas.  Some- 
times quotas  are  fixed  for  the  first  quarter  of  1935,  or  for  the  whole  year  of  1935. 
Of  the  commodities  concerned,  those  of  possible  interest  to  Canadian  exporters 
are: — 

Codfish. — The  quota  for  the  year  1935  covering  imports  of  codfish  and  stockfish  has  been 
fixed  at  638,092  quintals.  This  figure  shows  some  increase  over  earlier  years.  In  1933  the 
quota  was  567,770  quintals;  in  1932,  568,411  quintals;  in  1931,  485,849  quintals.  The  years 
quoted  are  those  taken  as  basic  in  fixing  quotas  for  1935. 

Eggs,  Fresh. — The  import  quota  for  fresh  eggs  for  the  year  1935  has  been  fixed  at  37,902 
metric  tons.   Imported  eggs  must  be  stamped  to  show  the  country  of  origin. 

Tallow,  Unmanufactured. — For  the  first  quarter  of  1935  the  quota  for  this  commodity  is 
fixed  at  97,580  quintals  or  100  per  cent  of  average  imports  during  the  years  1931-32. 

Animal  Greases,  Unmanufactured. — For  the  first  quarter  of  1935  the  quota  is  fixed  at  100 
per  cent  of  the  imports  during  1931-32. 

Eggs,  Frozen  and  Powdered. — Importation  of  frozen  and  powdered  eggs,  etc.,  provisionally 
prohibited  by  decree  of  April  3,  1934,  is  now  permitted  up  to  a  maximum  of  2,879  quintals  for 
the  year  1935.   The  quota  is  based  on  average  imports  in  the  years  1931-32-33. 

Cheese. — The  import  quota  for  the  year  1935  is  fixed  at  1,336,171  kilos,  which  is  100  per 
cent  of  average  imports  during  the  years  1931-32-33. 

Perfumed  Toilet  Soap. — For  the  year  1935  the  quota  is  fixed  at  11,662  kilos. 

Powdered  Milk. — For  the  year  1935  the  quota  is  fixed  at  209,885  kilos. 

Guatemalan  Consular  Fee 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writes  as 
follows  under  date  January  17,  1935: — 

Effective  January  8,  1935,  the  consular  fee  of  4  per  cent  for  the  visa  of  consular  invoices 
on  shipments  to  Guatemala  has  been  reduced  to  2  per  cent  when  the  articles  for  importation 
are  among  the  following  agricultural  implements  and  machinery:  caterpillar  tractors  of  10  h.p. 
or  more,  with  three  wheels  or  four,  and  with  motive  power  provided  by  engines  burning  gaso- 
lene, kerosene,  distillates,  etc.;  tractor  implements  such  as  share  ploughs,  single  or  multiple 
disc  ploughs,  subsoil  ploughs;  cultivators;  planters  for  corn,  wheat,  cotton,  beans,  etc.;  potato 
diggers;  power  mowers;  machinery  such  as  fixed  or  portable  hullers,  cutters,  threshers,  har- 
vesters; wheat  flour  mills  of  a  value  per  unit  not  exceeding  $5,000  f.o.b.  factory  together  with 
elevators,  washers,  and  bleachers  for  the  manufacture  of  flour;  cotton  gins  and  repair  parts; 
fibre  shredders  for  sisal  hemp,  etc.;  hammer  crushers  for  pulverizing  fertilizers,  fodders,  etc.; 
packing  presses  for  fibres  and  hay;  presses  of  the  prong  type  for  the  extraction  of  oil  from 
cottonseed,  peanuts,  etc.,  and  machines  for  removing  the  down  from  cottonseed. 

Cuba  Decides  to  Terminate  Certain  Treaties 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  writes  that 
the  Cuban  official  Gazette  of  January  16,  1935,  announced  a  decision  of  the 
Cabinet  to  annul  three  months  after  the  respective  Governments  have  been  noti- 
fied the  commercial  treaty  of  December  31,  1929,  with  Japan,  and  the  commercial 
treaty  of  December  26,  1931,  with  Portugal,  also  to  annul  after  one  year's  notice 
Article  III  (mainly  relating  to  customs  duties)  of  the  treaty  of  December  29, 
1903,  with  Italy. 
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TENDERS  INVITED 
Sluice  Valve  Requirements  for  Singapore 

Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  advises  that 
tenders,  closing  March  4,  1935,  are  invited  for  sluice  valves  required  by  the  Singa- 
pore Municipal  Water  Department.  Tender  forms  and  specifications  are  avail- 
able to  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JANUARY  28 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  January  28,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  January  21,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison.  Nominal  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Jan.  21 

Week  ending 

Jan.  28 

Bank  Rate 

.  . .  Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1883 

$  .1864 

*§ 

Belgium        . . 

 Belga 

.1390 

.2333 

.2311 

2* 

 Lev 

.0072 

.0125 

.0125 

7 

Czechoslovakia 

 Krone 

.0296 

.0417 

.0413 

3£ 

.2680 

.2184 

.2177 

2£ 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0216 

.0215 

4 

.0392 

.0659 

.0653 

2* 

Germany  . . 

. .  .  .Reichsmark 

.2382 

.4009 

.3982 

4 

Great  Britain  . 

4.8666 

4.8840 

4.8682 

o 

u 

 Drachma 

!0130 

.0094 

.0093 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6742 

.6699 

2£ 

.1749 

.2981 

.2953 

4l 

Italy   

.0526 

.0852 

.0846 

4 

.0176 

.0228 

.0226 

5 

.2680 

.2456 

.2449 

.0442 

.0446 

.0445 

5 

.0060 

.0101 

.0101 

4£ 

.1930 

.1365 

.1355 

5| 

.2680 

.2521 

.2512 

2* 

2 

.1930 

.3233 

.3206 

2 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1 . 0003 

1.0009 

n 

.4245 

.3251* 

.3278* 

.1196 

.2501f 
.0825* 

.2532f 
.0826* 

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.0655f 
.0525* 

.0646t 
.0520* 

.1217 

*£ 

.9733 

.0425f 

.0425f 

.5964 

.5955 

4 

.4985 

.2786 

.2787 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2426 

.2377 

6 

.1930 

.2626 

.2627 

1.0342 

.8002 

.8008 

1.0000 

1.0013 

1.0019 

 Dollar 

.4351 

.4404 

]3650 

.3688 

.3691 

31 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2846 

.2838 

3.65 

.4020 

.6776 

.6733 

 Dollar 

.3526 
.4601 

.3628 
.4650 

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5742 

.5740 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0195 

1.0162 

4.8666 

4.8940 

4.8782 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0195 

1.0162 

.0392 

.0660 

.0653 

.0392 

.0660 

.0653 

4.8666 

3.9072 

3.8945 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0220 

5.0058 

New  Zealand. 

4.8666 

3.9387 

3.9259 

South  Africa  .  , 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.8779 

4.8621 

*  Official.    +  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 


Saint  John,  N3. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs- 
Canned  Lobster  

Canned  Lobster  and  Salmon  

Dried  Apples  

Chickens  and  Poultry  

Wheat  

Wheat  

Barley  

Miscellaneous — 

Horsehide  Gauntlet  Gloves  

Silk  Hosiery  

Stockinette  Goods  (for  sport) .... 

Raw  Furs  

Artificial  Silk  Thread  in  Cones 

and  in  Hanks  or  Skeins. 

Household  Hardware  

Fishing  Supplies  

Glazed  Kid,  Boxcalf  and  Fancy 

Leathers. 

Hoses  

Spruce  Boxboards  for  Fish  Boxes 

Wallpaper  

Silver  Gray  Boxboard  

Vegetable  Black  (Lamp  Black) .  . 
Pulpwood  for  Export  to  Europe . 
Eastern  Canadian  White  Pine .  .  . 
Brake  Lining  


152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
157 
158 


159 
160 
161 
162 
163 

164 
165 
166 

167 
168 
169 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 


Stockholm,  Sweden.  .  .  . 
Copenhagen,  Denmark. 
Stockholm,  Sweden 

Liverpool,  England  

Helsinki,  Finland  

Helsinki,  Finland  

Copenhagen,  Denmark. 

London,  England  

Oslo,  Norway  

Oslo,  Norway  

Amsterdam,  Holland . . . 
Santiago,  Chile  

Soerabaia,  Java  

Stockholm,  Sweden 
Orebro,  Sweden  

Oslo,  Norwav  

Hull,  England  

Santiago,  Chile  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State 
Manchester,  England.. . 
Amsterdam,  Holland. . . 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
Soerabaia,  Java  


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Purchase. 

Agencv. 

Agency. 

Purchase  or  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES— Concluded 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Cork  Sheeting  

Automobile  Hood  Covers  

Rubber  Fan  Belts  for  Automo- 
biles. 

Motor  Car  Gears  

Lead  in  Sheets,  Copper  in  Sheets, 
Tubes  and  Bars. 

Hydro-Electric  Generators  

Continuous-flow  Gasoline  Pumps 

175 
176 
177 

1  78 

I/O 

179 

180 

181 
182 

Soerabaia,  Java  

Soerabaia,  Java  

Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated 
Malay  States. 

Soerabaia,  Java  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina . . . 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 
Agency. 

CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool— Montclare,  Feb.  8;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  15;  Montcalm,  Feb.  22; 
Montrose,  March  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Feb.  7;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  14;  Beaverhill  (calls  at  Hamburg), 
Feb.  21;  Beaverford,  Feb.  28;  Beaverdale,  March  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Pacific  Com- 
merce, Furness  Line,  Feb.  20. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  7;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  14;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Feb.  21;  London  Corporation,  Feb.  27;  Manchester  Division,  March  7— 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  Feb.  7;  Dakotian,  Feb.  21;  Salacia, 
March  7 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Vardulia,  Feb.  14;  Airthria,  Feb.  28;  Sulairia,  March  14 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  16;  Cairnesk,  March  2; 
Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  16 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Head  Line,  Feb.  17  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Evanger,  Feb.  15;  Brant  County,  March  6 — both  County  Line  (call  at 
Rotterdam  and  Havre);  Beaverford,  Feb.  28;  Beaverdale,  March  7;  Beaverhill,  March  28 
— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valsavoia,  Feb.  18;  Giorgio  Ohlsen,  March  1 — 
both  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 
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To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques 
and  Beira. — A  steamer,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Feb.  21. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kills,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  6;  Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  20; 
Lady  Drake,  March  13 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  Feb.  16;  a  steamer,  March  2 
and  16 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outsorts. — San  Bruno,  Feb.  14;  San  Gil,  Feb.  28;  La  Perla, 
March  14 — all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — City  of 
Corinth,  Canadian-Indian  Line,  Feb.  15. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai. — City  of  Bagdad,  Feb.  10;  City  of  Kimberley, 
March  10 — both  Canadian  Far  East  Line  (via  U.S.  ports). 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  Feb.  9;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  16;  Montcalm,  Feb.  23; 
Montrose,  March  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  Feb.  10;  Andania,  Feb.  24 — both  Cunard- 
White  Star  Line;  Incemore,  Feb.  19;  Nova  Scotia,  March  8— both  Furness  Line;  London 
Corporation,  Manchester  Line,  March  1. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  Feb.  8;  Beaverburn,  Feb.  15;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  22;  Beaver- 
ord,  March  1;  Beaverdale,  March  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  Feb.  17;  Ascania, 
Feb.  24;  Aurania,  March  3;  Ausonia,  March  10 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Cairnvalona, 
Feb.  5;  Pacific  Commerce,  Feb.  25 — both  Furness  Line;  Capulin  (calls  at  Hull),  American 
Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  22. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  Feb.  9;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  16;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  Feb.  23;  London  Corporation,  March  1;  Manchester  Division,  March  9 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Feb.  11;  Kyno,  March  4 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Feb.  15;  Boston  City,  March  1; 
Bristol  City,  March  15;  Montreal  City,  March  29— all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  Feb.  4;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  18; 
Cairnesk,  March  4 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads  (calls  at 
Dundee  but  not  at  Newcastle),  Feb.  22. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Sivansea.— Norwegian,  Feb.  9;  Dakotian,  Feb.  23;  Salacia, 
March  9 — all  Cunard-Donaaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Suuairia,  Feb.  4;  Vardulia,  Feb.  16;  Airthria,  March  2 — all  Anchor- 
Donaaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland.  Feb.  25;  Westernland,  March  10 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre);  Beaverford,  Feb.  28;  Beaverdale,  March  8;  Beaverhill,  March 
29-^all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  22;  Beaverhill,  Canadian 
Pacific,  Feb.  22. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frederick  VIII  (does  not  call  at  Gothen- 
burg), Scandinavia-America  Line,  Feb.  4;  Gripsholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Swedish- 
America  Line,  Feb.  4;  Sparreholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  Feb.  4;  Pulaski  (calls 
at  Gdynia  but  not  at  Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
Feb.  4;  Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Feb.  11;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Feb.  14;  Incemore  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness 
Line,  Feb.  19. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  Feb.  10;  Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  24; 
Lady  Hawkins,  March  10 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bert  una,  St  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Moyra,  Feb.  7;  Heroy,  Feb.  21;  a 
steamer,  March  7 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  < Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Ladv  Somers  (calls  at  Hamilton 
and  Nassau),  Feb.  6;  Cathcart,  Feb.  13;  Lady  Rodney  (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Feb. 
20;  Cavelier,  Feb.  27— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Feb.  13;  Ciss,  Feb.  27 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  Feb.  16;  Chomedy  (calls 
at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  March  2 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz— A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince, 
Feb.  13;  Silvercypress,  Feb.  27;  Malayan  Prince,  March  13;  Silverwalnut,  March  27 — all 
Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Palembang,  Cheribon, 
Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Talisse,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  March  1. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Constructor,  Feb.  22;  Cana- 
dian Conqueror,  March  22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Highlander,  Feb.  28; 
Canadian  Britisher  (calls  at  Timaru),  March  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Feb.  14;  Hikawa  Maru,  March  2;  Hiye 
Maru,  March  16 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Ixion,  Feb.  17;  Tantalus,  March  10; 
Talthybius,  March  31 — all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), Feb.  9;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Feb.  23;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), March  9;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  March  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Olympia,  Feb.  25;  Tacoma,  April  2 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  at  Osaka,  Iloilo, 
Cebu,  Macassar  and  Legaspi). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Everett,  Feb.  22;  Shelton,  March  24 — both  Tacoma 
Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  at  Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar). 

To  Tsingtao. — City  of  Victoria  (calls  at  Dairen,  Taku  Bar  and  Chemulpo),  Feb.  12;  City 
of  Vancouver  (calls  at  Dairen),  April  1 — both  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Tosari,  March  1 ;  Silverbeech,  April  2 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Feb.  27;  Niagara,  March  27— both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  Feb.  12;  Golden 
State,  March  14 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Feb. 
12;  Indien,  March  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  February. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  February. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  February. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk,  Feb.  9;  Lochkatrine,  Feb.  23 — 
both  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — America,  East  Asiatic  Co., 
Feb.  16  (calls  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  February. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  Feb.  8;  Buenos  Aires,  March  12 — both 
Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
February. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Brynje,  Feb.  12;  Lycia, 
March  15 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  Port  Elizabeth,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques^ — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverbelle,  Feb.  4;  Manoeran,  March  7 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Hardanger,  Feb.  6;  Rigel,  March  13 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Damsterdyk,  Feb.  9;  Lochkatrine,  Feb.  23 — both  Royal  Mail 
Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam) ;  Benjamin  Franklin  (calls  at  Hull  and 
Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  14;  Pacific  Ranger  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Man- 
chester), Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  Feb.  14;  Gregalia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co., 
Feb.  21. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Mobile  City,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Feb.  9;  Amerika  (calls 
at  continental  ports),  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  Feb.  14. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentine 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office^Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Persia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territoiy  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (Thifl 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  Bechuanaland,  Somaliland,  the  Rhodesias,  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory —  for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CANADIAN  CATTLE  SHIPMENTS  TO  GLASGOW  IN  1934 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  January  15,  1935. — Canadian  cattle  to  the  number  of  13,592  head, 
in  twenty-seven  shipments,  were  imported  direct  into  Glasgow  during  the  year 
1934,  as  compared  with  11,238  in  1933  and  4,016  in  1932. 

It  is  confidently  stated  that  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  cattle  shipped  as  compared  with  previous  years,  both  fat  and  stores,  par- 
ticularly the  latter.  More  attention  has  been  paid  by  the  Canadian  shippers  to 
the  weights  required  in  this  country,  viz.  from  1,050  to  1,200  pounds. 

Fair  prices  in  relation  to  market  values  were  on  the  whole  realized,  particu- 
larly up  to  October,  after  which  prices  receded  and  to  some  extent  probably 
showed  a  loss  to  shippers.  The  fall  is  chiefly  accounted  for  by  the  great  weight 
of  imported  and  frozen  meat. 

The  attendance  of  buyers  was  good  throughout  the  year.  They  were  drawn 
from  the  best  feeding  districts  in  Scotland — the  counties  of  Aberdeen,  Kincardine, 
Angus,  and  Fife,  more  especially  the  last-named. 

At  the  end  of  July  and  during  August  and  September  there  was  a  run  of  nice, 
well-bred  steers  of  handy  weights,  which  met  a  good  demand  at  a  steady  rate, 
and  were  appreciated  by  buyers.  During  these  months  shippers  were  evidently 
well  satisfied  with  their  returns.  All  through  the  shipping  season  the  cattle 
were  landed  by  the  shipping  companies  in  first-rate  order,  casualties  being  small, 
and  arrivals  regular  and  on  time,  which  is  a  great  advantage  to  the  trade. 

There  seems  little  doubt  that  Scottish  farmers  are  getting  to  like  Canadian 
cattle  very  well.   They  lose  no  time  in  going  on  to  feed,  and  thrive  well. 
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It  would  pay  the  Canadian  farmers  and  shippers  to  give  still  greater  atten- 
tion to  quality,  age,  and  weight,  for  while  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  this 
direction,  there  is  nearly  always  a  good  proportion  of  rough  and  inferior  sorts 
in  each  shipment  which  should  not  have  been  sent  to  this  market. 

During  the  year  the  usual  fluctuations  in  price  took  place  according  to 
the  supply  and  demand  of  the  domestic  and  Irish  cattle,  and  the  quality  and 
weight  of  Canadian  steers,  useful  grades  of  the  latter  meeting  the  best  demand. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year  prices  for  steers  averaged  from  32s.  to  37s. 
per  cwt.  of  112  pounds  live  weight,  and  from  May  to  October  from  37s.  to  41s. 
per  cwt.  for  really  well-bred  cattle  for  short  keep.  Since  October,  however,  prices 
have  suffered  a  reduction  of  from  2s.  to  4s.  per  cwt.,  although  generally,  in  the 
case  of  individual  choice  steers,  the  above  rates  would  be  exceeded  in  most 
instances.  During  the  past  year  fair  numbers  of  Holstein  calving  cows  have 
landed,  and  for  nice  young  cows  there  was  a  good  demand  at  prices  quite  in  keep- 
ing with  those  of  the  domestic  animal. 

TIMBER  TRADE  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  1934 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  January  15,  1935. — Expansion  in  British  imports  of  timber  from 
Canada  during  the  past  year  has  been  a  feature  in  a  year  of  exceptionally  heavy 
imports.  In  any  attempt  to  review  Canadian  exports  of  timber  to  Great  Britain, 
it  is  necessary  to  place  these  exports  in  their  correct  relationship  to  the  total 
imports  of  timber  by  the  United  Kingdom.  The  British  market  has  always  taken 
the  bulk  of  its  requirements  from  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Finland.  Geographical 
advantage,  suitability  of  timber,  excellence  of  manufacture,  and  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  requirements,  has  built  up  the  business  during  many  years  of  trading. 
The  measure  of  the  prosperity  of  the  timber-exporting  countries  of  Northern 
Europe  and  the  measure  of  their  ability  to  import  British  manufactured  goods 
are  in  terms  of  timber  exports. 

At  the  beginning  of  1934  the  limitation  of  Russian  imports  and  the  relatively 
high  level  of  Russian  prices  influenced  both  Finland  and  Sweden,  as  well  as  the 
lesser  timber-producing  countries  of  Europe,  to  produce  up  to  the  maximum,  and 
this  was  doubtless  strengthened  by  the  consistently  strong  demand  from  the 
United  Kingdom. 

The  bulk  of  Great  Britain's  timber  requirements  are  for  house  building — 
state-aided,  state-sanctioned,  and  private.  For  this  importers  are  always  seeking 
a  low-priced  article  without  sacrificing  too  much  of  quality.  Sweden  with  its 
high  standard  of  living,  and  profiting  less  from  the  good  prices  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  year,  sold  a  larger  quantity  than  usual  of  circular-sawn  goods  in  order  to 
meet  the  situation.  Canada  also  sought  an  increased  share  of  British  require- 
ments, in  Douglas  fir  and  spruce  particularly.  In  Scotland,  where  the  cloud  of 
depression  in  trade  has  only  partially  lifted,  substantially  increased  quantities  of 
Eastern  spruce  were  bought  (about  8,000  standards),  the  relative  price  of  which 
was  remarkably  cheap,  but  quality  on  the  whole  has  not  been  satisfactory. 
Eastern  spruce  is  no  novelty  in  Scotland,  but  it  had  formerly  almost  entirely 
been  limited  in  use  to  packing  case  requirements,  and  in  future  it  will  probably 
be  limited  to.  this  again  unless  very  substantial  progress  is  made  in  manufacture 
by  frame  saws,  in  shipment,  and  in  marketing,  but,  above  all,  in  the  specification 
of  lengths,  the  customary  10-  to  16-feet  lengths  giving  a  poor  selection  of  the 
building  sizes. 

Douglas  fir  in  clear  qualities  shows  a  marked  increase,  and  probably  the 
conveniently  sized  parcels  of  flitches,  strips,  etc.,  and  also  the  logs  frequently 
available,  will  lead  to  further  expansion  of  this  timber  year  by  year.  With 
better  marketing,  expansion  of  this  business  should  be  accelerated.  The  same 
can  be  said  of  selected  merchantable  qualities. 
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Douglas  fir  has  its  own  definite  place  in  constructional  and  finishing  work, 
and' this  import  will  doubtless  continue  to  grow  as  long  as  it  is  on  a  competitive 
basis  with  Baltic  red  in  clears  and  Baltic  white  in  merchantable  qualities.  Edge- 
grain  qualities  for  flooring  are  also  making  progress. 

Pacific  Coast  woods  are  at  present  under  a  handicap  which  would  seem, 
however,  to  be  within  the  power  of  the  shippers  or  the  mills  to  remedy.  This  is 
the  rapid  fluctuations  in  prices  as  compared  with  the  moderately  steady  quota- 
tions from  the  Baltic.   This  uncertainty  is  a  distinct  deterrent  to  business. 

From  Quebec  and  the  lower  ports  about  1,000  standards  of  white  pine 
(yellow  pine)  were  imported  into  Scotland,  mostly  third-  and  fourth-quality 
deals  and  unsorted  sidings,  for  which  there  was  an  improved  demand  from  the 
engineering  trade  for  patternmaking  purposes. 

The  outlet  for  Canadian  birch  in  Scotland  in  1934  was  less  extensive  than 
in  past  years,  only  a  limited  amount  of  business  being  effected  in  first-class  logs 
of  larger  average.  A  fair  outlet  existed  for  planks  and  boards,  largely  of  mer- 
chantable unsorted  grades  suitable  for  furniture-making,  and  to  a  limited  extent 
in  prime  quality.  The  demand  for  rock  elm  was  not  extensive,  but  some  300 
loads  of  round  and  square  wood  were  imported. 

The  bulk  of  the  maple  and  birch  flooring  business  in  Scotland  in  1934  went 
to  Canada  owing,  partly  at  least,  to  the  influence  of  the  "  Code  "  and  the  British 
import  duty  on  American  landed  prices. 


COMMODITY  MARKETS  OF  SCOTLAND  IN  1934 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Canned  Fruits  and  Vegetables 

Glasgow,  January  15,  1935.— It  is  reported  that  there  was  a  large  carry- 
over of  American  canned  fruits  from  the  year  just  closed,  and  replacement  prices 
are  higher  than  spot  prices.  The  packers  appear  to  have  sold  practically  all 
their  stocks,  although,  unless  the  domestic  demand  was  very  great,  this  is  not 
understood  here.  In  any  case,  anxiety  exists  among  buyers  as  the  new  Australian 
pack  is  expected  to  be  quoted  this  month,  and  every  effort  will  doubtless  be  made 
by  the  Commonwealth  to  secure  a  firmer  footing  in  this  market. 

The  principal  business  in  Canadian  canned  fruits  and  vegetables  in  Scot- 
land is  m  solid-pack  gallon  apples  and  Bartlett  pears.  Canadian  pears  as  well 
as  apples  are  now  firmly  established  in  the  Scottish  market.  The  superior  flavour 
of  Canadian  peaches,  as  compared  with  Australian  and  Californian,  is  also,  it  is 
understood,  creating  an  increasing  demand  for  these.  Very  few  plums  and  berries 
have  been  coming  forward,  and  in  any  case  it  is  doubtful  if  Canadian  packers 
can  compete  with  the  producers  in  this  country,  whose  canning  factories  have 
increased  at  a  great  rate  in  recent  years.  Loganberries  have  been  coming  to 
Scotland  in  increasing  quantities. 

There  are  good  openings  for  canned  peas  and  beans  if  business  can  be  done 
at  market  prices.  In  peas  the  competition  comes  mainly  from  British  packers 
and  from  Belgium,  but  there  is  nothing  on  the  market  here  which  comes  up  to 
the  excellent  quality  offered  from  Canada. 

•  ThAereA,seei2s  to  be  an  increasing  business  in  Canadian  canned  tomatoes 
owing  to  the  effect  of  the  tariff  on  foreign  importations.  Italian  tomatoes  are 
reported  to  be  scarce,  and  are  likely  to  be  scarcer.  If  the  demand  is  normal 
there  will  be  a  shortage  in  the  spring. 
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Imports  of  So7ne  Canned  Fruits  into  Scotland  in  1934 


Pears  Apples  Peaches  Loganberries 

Cases  Cases  Cases  Cases 

Totals                                          221,257  135,274  121,967  2,010 

United  States                         170,578  85,997  103,340  549 

Canada                                    24,140  49,027  350  1,461 

Australia                                 23,439  250  18,277 

South  Africa   3,100       


Produce 


BACON  AND  HAMS 


During  the  year  Canadian  prices  were  lower  than  those  from  most  Con- 
tinental countries,  owing  to  heavy  shipments  from  Canada. 

It  is  evidently  the  experience  of  the  Glasgow  trade  in  bacon  and  hams  that 
the  Canadian  product  has  proved  of  the  finest  quality  and  selection.  If  this  is 
maintained  and  greater  endeavours  made  to  make  shipments  with  regularity, 
there  is  a  fine  opportunity  in  Scotland  for  Canadian  packers  of  reliable  brands. 

The  past  year  has  seen  a  big  reduction  in  the  importation  of  foreign  food- 
stuffs but,  so  far,  Canada  has  not  gone  far  in  filling  the  deficiency.  There 
appears  to  be  every  probability  of  further  reductions  in  imports  of  foreign  goods 
during  the  forthcoming  year,  so  that  it  would  be  to  the  Dominion's  advantage 
to  make  greater  efforts  to  secure  a  much  firmer  footing. 


Imports  of  Bacon  into  Scotland  from  Principal  Sources  of  Supply 

19341  1933 

From                                                 Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total                                                                               215,133  275,804 

Denmark                                                                    152,339  206,507 

Netherlands                                                                 23,431  38,274 

Canada                                                                        16,109  9,819 

Irish  Free  State                                                          17,300  11,389 

Sweden                                                                         5,325  8,967 

1  Up  to  and  including  the  week  ended  December  12,  1934. 

From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that,  although  Canada's  shipments  to  Scot- 
land in  1934,  at  16,109  cwts.,  showed  a  gratifying  increase  of  64  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1933,  these  shipments  did  little  to  fill  up  the  gap  left  by  the  big 
reduction  of  54,168  cwts.  in  imports  from  Denmark  alone. 


Imports  of  Hams  into  Scotland  from  Principal  Sources  of  Supply 

19341  1933 

From                                                 Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total                                                                                88,954  108,533 

United  States                                                              77,465  90,511 

Canada                                                                            9,062  10,749 

Irish  Free  State                                                           2,284  5,006 

1  Up  to  and  including  the  week  ended  December  12,  1934. 

There  was  a  great  fall  in  the  imports  of  hams,  as  in  bacon,  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  of  the  home  authorities  to  encourage  the  production  of  pig  pro- 
ducts. It  will  be  seen  that  imports  from  Canada  fell  as  compared  with  1933, 
although  the  imports  during  the  last  three  weeks  of  1934,  which  are  not  included 
in  the  table,  are  expected  to  bring  the  total  up  to  that  of  1933. 


CHEESE 

In  common  with  the  rest  of  the  United  Kingdom,  Scotland  has  taken  smaller 
quantities  of  Canadian  cheese  during  1934  than  in  1933.  Quality  has  been  well 
maintained,  but  the  trade  has  suffered  from  the  extremely  low  prices  of  New 
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Zealand  cheese,  which  at  the  end  of  the  year  was  almost  10s.  less  than  the  Cana- 
dian article.  This  position  will  doubtless  be  maintained  until  New  Zealand 
supplies  are  of  more  modest  dimensions. 

•  It  is  stated  that  British  buyers  have  not  responded  to  cabled  offers 
during  1934  as  readily  as  formerly  owing  to  losses  incurred  in  recent  years.  This 
has  led  in  some  small  degree  to  the  consignment  method,  which  is  proving  mutu- 
ally satisfactory.  This  practice,  however,  is  by  no  means  general. 

September  make  appears  to  be  the  most  popular  with  Scottish  buyers.  Junes 
and  Augusts  are  also  in  favour,  but  the  makes  of  other  months  are  rather  slow 
to  move.  The  Canadian  regulation  making  it  compulsory  to  stamp  on  all  cheese 
the  date  of  manufacture  has  made  a  favourable  impression. 

Imports  of  Cheese  into  Scotland  from  Principal  Sources  of  Supply 

19341  1933 

From  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total   149,791  177,663 

New  Zealand   97,957  120,685 

Canada   39,126  44,042 

Holland   11,309  11,902 

1  Up  to  and  including  the  week  ended  December  12,  1934. 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1934  Canada's  shipments  dropped  about  11  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  and  New  Zealand's  by  19  per  cent. 


EGGS 


With  one  or  two  exceptions,  the  shipments  of  Canadian  eggs  to  Scotland 
during  1934  have  been  of  excellent  quality. 

According  to  one  importer,  it  would  pay  Canadian  shippers  if  they  could 
arrange  for  refrigerated  space  in  which  to  ship  their  eggs  if  wanted  here  early 
in  the  autumn.  Later  on  Canadian  eggs  compete  with  Australian,  which  are 
arriving  from  November  onwards.  It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  these  Aus- 
tralian eggs  are  spring  eggs. 


Imports  of  Eggs  into  Scotland  from  Chief  Sources  of  Supply 


Total  

19341  1933 
Gt.  Hundreds 
  .            2  350  889            1  684  777 

  1,142,059 

1,257,289 

  605,000 

697,268 

  190,116 

195,966 

  152,038 

139,828 

  113.227 

158,455 

  38,940 

45,723 

  32,670 

21,306 

  20,871 

  15,684 

20,311 

  15,325 

99,176 

Holland  

  14.011 

44,640 

  10,170 

1,200 

1Up  to  and  including  the  week  ended  December  12,  1934. 


CANNED  SALMON 

As  a  large  part  of  the  canned  salmon  consumed  in  Scotland  is  shipped  here 
by  importers  in  Liverpool  and  London,  any  figures  of  direct  overseas  imports 
at  Glasgow  or  Leith  would  be  misleading  as  to  the  total  quantity  used,  and  where 
it  comes  from.   The  amount  of  such  coastwise  or  rail  shipments  is  unknown. 

So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  however,  it  is  reported  on  reliable  authority 
that  the  supplies  sold  in  1934  have  been  equal  to  those  of  recent  years.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  next  pack  when  it  comes  due  will  probably  meet  a  bare 
market,  particularly  in  flat  sockeye  l's.   Canadian  salmon  docs  well  in  Scotland. 
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Feeding  Stuffs 
mill  offals 

Early  in  1934  there  were  very  large  stocks  of  bran,  shorts,  and  middlings  in 
Scotland,  and  prices  until  June  were  very  depressed.  Owing  to  the  dry  summer 
of  1933  and  the  dry  winter  of  1933-34,  there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  water, 
which  affected  the  root  crops  considerably,  with  the  result  that  these  crops  were 
the  poorest  seen  in  Scotland  for  many  years.  This  caused  an  abnormal  demand 
for  commodities  such  as  bran,  shorts,  and  middlings,  and  to-day  all  supplies  are 
being  consumed  and  there  are  practically  no  stocks.  The  trade  is  in  a  very 
healthy  condition,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  it  will  continue  until  the  summer  of 
1935  at  least. 

There  are  available  no  figures  of  imports  from  Canada,  but  it  is  known  that 
considerable  quantities  of  bran  were  brought  in  during  the  year,  although  less 
than  in  1933  owing  to  a  greater  demand  both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States 
for  feeding  stuffs  generally  as  a  result  of  the  drought. 

HAY 

The  demand  for  Canadian  hay  in  Scotland  throughout  1934  was,  for  various 
reasons,  not  very  great.  In  the  first  place,  Scottish  hay  was  cheap  and  to  the 
buyer  appeared  to  be  of  better  value  than  Canadian  at  approximately  30s.  per 
ton  more.  The  Scottish  crop  was  not  only  very  good,  but  was  harvested  under 
ideal  weather  conditions.  Again,  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  and  until  the  month 
of  May  shipping  space  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  obtain,  although  sellers  and 
buyers  were  getting  together.  This  caused  regular  users  of  Canadian  hay  to  go 
over  to  home  hay. 

During  the  summer  months  very  few  inquiries  were  received,  and  when  the 
new  crop  was  ready  the  price  demanded  was  too  high  for  importation  to  be 
feasible.  Lately  there  have  been  a  few  shipments  but  no  great  demand.  In  fact, 
the  trade  all  over  Scotland  at  present  is  slow.  Best  East  Lothian  ryegrass  hay 
can  be  purchased  at  present  at  £4  per  long  ton  loose  delivered  into  town,  and 
the  price  of  baled  is  £4  7s.  6d.  per  ton  ex  farm  in  Stirlingshire.  Best  timothy  hay 
can  be  bought  at  £3  17s.  6d.  to  £4  per  ton,  baled. 

ALFALFA  MEAL 

Scotland  is  not  normally  a  large  market  for  alfalfa  meal,  and  at  the  present 
time  only  a  small  trade  is  being  done  in  it  from  any  source.  A  little  South 
African  is  coming  in,  the  price  being  around  £6  15s.  per  long  ton  c.i.f.  Bright 
Californian  is  also  being  imported  in  small  quantities  at  a  price  of  £5  10s.  to 
£5  15s.  per  ton  c.i.f.  There  is,  of  course,  the  duty  to  be  added  to  the  price  of 
American. 

SEEDS 

The  severe  drought  of  the  past  summer,  which  more  or  less  affected  the 
whole  world,  did  serious  damage  to  seed  production  in  Canada,  with  the  result 
that  for  the  first  time  for  many  years  Canada  has  in  recent  months  exported 
practically  no  alsike  clover  to  Scotland,  and  instead  has  probably  been  a 
buyer  of  this  seed  from  the  United  States.  Few  offers  have  been  received  here 
from  Canada,  and  samples  received  have  been  of  inferior  quality.  Supplies 
have  had  to  be  purchased  from  the  United  States,  and  consequently  alsike  is 
about  twice  the  normal  price. 

So  far  as  is  known  here,  Canada  will  have  no  red  clover  for  export  this 
season,  whereas  England  produced  quite  a  good  crop.  Red  clover  and  white 
clover  have  been  substituted  for  alsike,  as  these  clovers  are  only  about  half  the 
price. 
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Other  Products 

Among  the  other  Canadian  products  which  were  imported  into  Scotland  in 
1934  were:  honey;  boneless  beef;  macaroni;  canned  pork  and  beans;  canned 
soups;  confectionery;  agricultural  tools;  rubber  goods;  silk  hosiery;  birch 
squares  for  the  manufacture  of  spools  for  thread;  dowels;  cooperage  stock; 
clothespins;  broom  handles;  mops;  and  beekeepers'  supplies. 


DAIRY   AND    SODA   FOUNTAIN    EQUIPMENT    DISPLAY  AT 

OLYMPIA,  LONDON 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  January  18,  1935. — The  National  Dairy  and  Ice  Cream  Exhibi- 
tion, at  which  is  annually  displayed  dairy  and  soda  fountain  equipment,  was 
held  at  Olympia  from  January  1  to  4.  One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features 
was  the  prominence  given  to  freezing  and  storage  cabinets  suitable  for  retailers. 
One  well-known  firm  manufacturing  electrical  refrigerators  included  in  their 
1935  models  of  combination  cabinets  such  novel  features,  for  this  market,  as  a 
control  panel  carrying  the  necessary  switches  for  operating  the  compressors  and 
freezing  motor  and  for  regulating  the  temperatures,  and  an  additional  well  for 
holding  ice-cream  scoops  when  not  in  use.  All  the  models  were  fitted  with 
stainless  steel  tops  and  self-sealing  lids  to  the  ice-cream  cans.  There  also 
appeared  to  be  an  effort  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  combination  cabinets  in  order 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  smaller  retailers. 

Among  the  important  designs,  besides  those  of  home  manufacture,  certain 
Swedish  models  were  newly  introduced,  these  being  assessed  on  importation  at 
a  duty  rate  of  approximately  15  per  cent  ad  valorem.  It  is  suggested  therefore 
that  there  may  be  an  opening  for  Canadian  firms;  imports  from  the  Dominion 
are  duty  free. 

As  might  be  expected  at  such  an  exhibition,  a  wide  variety  of  cream  separ- 
ators was  on  display.  Outside  of  one  or  two  English  models,  the  majority  of 
the  machines  shown  were  of  Continental  origin.  General  inquiries  revealed 
that  the  market  is  very  competitive,  with  about  a  dozen  different  brands  being 
offered.  Of  those  leading  in  sales,  it  is  understood  that  the  product  of  one  well- 
known  English  company  holds  first  place,  followed  by  a  Swedish  and  then  a 
Belgian  model.  Both  of  these  latter  are  manufactured  by  firms  having  their 
own  offices  in  the  United  Kingdom;  other  foreign  makes  are  sold  through 
general  dairy  equipment  distributors. 

Some  idea  of  existing  values  for  cream  separators  may  be  gathered  from 
the  following  citations  from  catalogues  of  English  agents. 

A  German  make  is  quoted  at: — 

Iron 

Capacity  Price        Stand  if 

Gallons  per  Hour  £     s.  d.  required 

Hi   5    0    0  30s. 

15    6    5    0  30s. 

20    7    5    0  30s. 

30    8    5    0  30s. 

40    11    0    0  35s. 

50   14    0    0  35s. 

66    18  10    0  40s. 

90    25    0    0  40s. 

A  Swedish  make  recently  introduced  is  offered  at: — 

Capacity,  Price 

Gallons  per  Hour  £     s.  d. 

15   4    10  0 

22   5    10  0 

32   6    10  0 

45   9    15  0 

60   12    10  0 

90   15    10  0 

Electric  drive  attachment  (motor  extra),  £1  17s.  6d.;  belt  drive  attachment,  £2  5s.  Od. 
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In  the  display  of  drinking  straws,  prominence  was  still  given  to  the  natural 
straw  from  Germany  or  Japan,  which  is  generally  accepted  for  use  by  the  ele- 
mentary schools  in  drinking  the  free  milk  distributed  among  the  children.  It  is 
understood,  however,  that  one  United  Kingdom  firm  manufacturing  paper 
drinking  straws  have  been  able  to  introduce  them  in  this  section  of  the  trade, 
and  the  way  may  be  opened  for  the  introduction  of  Canadian  products  of  the 
same  type.  A  new  type  of  straw  was  shown  for  which  certain  advantages 
are  claimed  over  the  waxy  and  corrugated  types  of  other  drinking  straws;  but 
the  price — 3s.  lOd.  per  1,000 — puts  it  out  of  the  usual  trade  line.  A  sample  of 
this  straw,  together  with  information  relating  to  it,  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  inspection  of  any  inter- 
ested Canadian  firms. 

Electrically  operated  ice-cream  mixers  for  household  use  were  also  on  dis- 
play on  the  stands  of  three  or  four  firms,  one  being  of  American  make  and  the 
others  Swedish.  The  American  manufacturer  was  offering  a  two-quart  machine 
with  electric  motor  suitable  for  an  A.C.  voltage  of  200-220,  230-250,  at  £2  16s. 
retail,  while  a  four-quart  machine  of  the  same  type  was  being  offered  at  £4. 
The  same  firm  was  selling  a  mixmaster  apparatus  which  is  now  fairly  common 
in  Canada  at  £5  13s.  6d.  Illustrated  folders  of  the  ice-cream  machine  have 
been  sent  forward  with  this  report,  and  may  be  obtained  on  loan  by  any  inter- 
ested Canadian  firm.  In  the  ordinary  type  of  hand-driven  machines  of  American 
origin  quotations  were  as  follows: — 

Capacity  in  American  Quarts 

1  2  3  4  6  8  10  14  20 

12s.  9d.      14s.  6d.      17s.  6d.      21s.  6d.      28s.  Od.      36s.  6d.      49s.  Od.      83s.  Od.      112s.  Od. 

In  the  soda  fountain  section,  paper-pulp  spoons  were  displayed  by  at  least 
three  firms,  most  of  them  being  of  American  manufacture. 

Ice-cream  mixers  for  use  by  small  firms  in  various  types  of  freezers,  but 
especially  adapted  for  the  storage  counter  and  combination  storage  and  freezer 
counters,  were  being  offered  by  a  number  of  firms.  These  were  packed  in  gallon 
jars,  and  in  7-  and  1-pound  bottles,  by  one  English  manufacturer,  while 
another  firm  was  offering  a  special  type  of  ice-cream  powder  at  the  following 
prices: — 

Vanilla  or        Plain,  White 
Strawberry  Unflavoured 

1  lb.  (sample  packet)   Is.  Is.  (Postage  6d.) 

7  lbs   7s.  6s. 

14  lbs   14s.  lis.  3d. 

28  lbs   27s.  22s.  6d. 

56  lbs   50s.  40s. 

112  lbs.  (1  cwt.)   95s.  75s. 

Carriage  paid  in  7-lb.  air-tight  tins,  with  instructions. 

Other  products  on  display  were  the  various  types  of  bottling  and  capping 
machines,  ice-cream  cups  of  various  descriptions  in  paper-pulp,  milk  coolers 
and  small  pasteurization  machines,  all  types  of  refrigerators  and  storage 
cabinets,  crushed  fruits  and  fruit  "juices — for  which  one  or  two  inquiries  were 
received  as  to  possibilities  of  obtaining  supplies  from  Canada.  This  list  by  no 
means  covers  the  wide  variety  of  articles  which  are  being  offered  to  the  dairy 
and  ice  industry.  Should  any  Canadian  firm  wish  to  have  complete  details, 
they  may  be  obtained  by  applying  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada 
House,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.  1. 
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IMPORTS  OF  SILK  HOSIERY  INTO  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  January  16,  1935. — Under  the  Control  of  Imports  Act,  an  order 
(Quota  No.  12)  of  the  Executive  Council  prohibits  (except  under  licence)  as 
from  January  16  until  February  25  the  importation  into  the  Irish  Free  State  of 
hose  and  half  hose,  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  silk,  artificial  silk,  or  a  combina- 
tion thereof,  but  excluding  articles  of  a  surgical  character.  The  first  quota 
period  begins  on  February  25,  but  its  duration  has  not  yet  been  announced. 

It  is  understood  that  a  register  of  importers  will  be  compiled  and  kept  at 
the  Department  of  Industry  and  Commerce,  and  that  import  quotas,  in 
diminishing  quantities,  will  be  granted  to  listed  importers. 

The  Irish  Free  State  statistics  give  the  value  of  imports  of  hosiery  in  1933 
at  £144,000.  For  the  first  eleven  months  of  1934  the  value  was  £111,328,  so 
that  it  would  appear  that  the  output  of  the  local  industry  and  the  general  lack 
of  purchasing  power  account  for  the  decrease  in  value  which  will  be  shown  in 
the  year's  trading. 

In  recent  years  several  lines  of  Canadian  full-fashioned  ladies'  silk  hosiery 
have  been  selling  in  increasing  quantities  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  and,  although 
it  is  not  known  yet  to  what  extent  the  new  order  will  diminish  this  business, 
it  is  believed  that  it  will  have  an  adverse  effect,  because  it  is  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  protect  all  the  new  Free  State  industries,  and,  as  they  become 
more  capable  of  supplying  home  needs,  to  reduce  imports  accordingly. 

For  the  period  January  to  November,  1934,  total  imports  into  the  Irish 
Free  State  of  stockings  and  hosiery  of  silk  and  artificial  silk  amounted  to  207,- 
594  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £111,328.  The  principal  supplying  countries  in  order 
of  importance  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  150,496  dozen  pairs  (£79,283) ; 
Germany,  31,992  dozen  pairs  (£19,223) ;  Northern  Ireland,  19,686  dozen  pairs 
(£8,078) ;  Czechoslovakia,  3,855  dozen  pairs  (£2,421) ;  Canada,  722  dozen  pairs 
(£1,293) ;  United  States,  469  dozen  pairs  (£687) ;  and  Netherlands,  267  dozen 
pairs  (£255). 

The  increase  in  imports  of  Canadian  hosiery  from  291  dozen  pairs  (£617) 
in  1933  to  722  dozen  pairs  (£1,293)  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  1934  illustrates 
in  part  the  growth  of  this  business  with  Canada.  It  should  be  pointed  out  also 
that  a  certain  amount  of  Canadian  silk  hosiery  comes  to  this  market  via  Great 
Britain,  and  these  imports  are  not  credited  to  the  Dominion  in  the  Free  State 
figures. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
wheat 

Melbourne,  December  19,  1934. — During  the  wheat  export  year  which  ended 
on  November  30  the  total  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  from  Australia  amounted 
to  95,598,318  bushels  as  compared  with  149,006,859  bushels  for  the  previous  year. 
Shipments  since  December  1  amount  to  1,612,421  bushels.  There  has  been  much 
greater  activity  in  the  export  trade  since  the  beginning  of  December,  and  the 
movement  from  Victoria  particularly  has  been  very  satisfactory.  Considerable 
anxiety  has  been  felt  in  the  trade  because  of  the  congestion  at  country  elevators 
and  shipping  points  owing  to  the  relative  absence  of  export  activity  within  recent 
months.  This  unfortunate  condition  still  obtains  in  New  South  W ales,  where  the 
holders  are  still  loath  to  accept  the  low  prices  ruling,  and  there  is  a  risk  of  serious 
deterioration  to  the  old  crop  if  it  is  not  moved  very  shortly.  The  stocks  on  hand 
from  the  old  crop  are  of  inferior  quality  as  compared  with  the  new  wheat  now 
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being  harvested,  and  the  presence  of  relatively  large  carry-over  stocks,  amount- 
ing to  20,000,000  bushels,  adversely  affects  the  position  of  the  new  wheat  crop. 

Owners  of  storage  space  are  insisting  upon  the  sale  of  a  portion  of  the  stored 
wheat,  as  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  all  concerned,  in  the  production  and  market- 
ing of  wheat  that  all  the  past  season's  grain  should  be  cleared  by  the  end  of 
January.  Consequently,  large  quantities  of  wheat  have  been  offered  for  sale, 
and  the  low  price  has  attracted  buying  from  Japan  and  Shanghai.  Consider- 
able sales  have  been  made  to  that  area,  and  although  the  prices  are  unattractive 
to  the  farmers,  the  position  is  greatly  relieved  thereby.  The  large  quantities  of 
wheat  in  store  and  in  transit  to  Great  Britain  are  adversely  affecting  the  Aus- 
tralian market,  as  there  is  no  sustained  demand  from  that  country.  Buyers, 
realizing  the  congested  condition  of  the  United  Kingdom  market,  are  not  pre- 
pared to  pay  a  premium  for  wheat  to  be  shipped,  or  to  accept  any  more  specula- 
tive risks  than  are  necessary. 

Quotations  are  approximately  2s.  0|d.  (equivalent  to  40  cents)  per  bushel  at 
country  sidings  for  old-crop  wheat,  and  the  new  crop,  being  of  better  quality,  is 
attracting  a  higher  price  at  2s.  2Jd.,  or  43  cents.  Prices  f.o.b.  steamer  are  2s.  6d. 
per  bushel  old  crop. 

Harvesting  is  in  active  progress  throughout  most  of  the  wheat-growing  areas 
in  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  first  shipments  indicate  that  a  harvest  of  good- 
quality  will  be  gathered.  The  season  is  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  later  than 
usual,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  weather  is  causing  some  concern,  as  further 
rain  at  this  stage  can  only  cause  damage  to  the  crop.  The  most  recent  official 
estimate  indicates  a  harvest  of  133,000,000  bushels,  produced  in  the  various 
states  as  follows:  Western  Australia,  27,000,000  bushels;  South  Australia, 
29,000,000;  New  South  Wales,  42,000,000;  Victoria,  32,000,000;  and  Queensland, 
3,000,000  bushels.  The  official  estimate  for  South  Australia,  published  yester- 
day, raised  the  total  for  that  state  from  26,000,000  to  29,000,000  bushels. 

ROYAL   COMMISSION'S  RECOMMENDATIONS 

The  Royal  Commission  inquiring  into  the  wheat,  flour,  and  bread  industries 
of  Australia  have  recently  issued  their  supplementary  report,  copies  of  which  are 
on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  They  have  made 
important  recommendations  with  respect  to  the  present  season's  crop,  and  the 
Commonwealth  Government  have  acted  on  their  suggestions  in  providing 
£4,000,000  for  distribution  to  wheat  growers  who  have  sown  wheat  during  1934. 
The  Ministry  has  agreed  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
wheat  that  the  £4,000,000  should  be  made  available  by  the  Commonwealth  for 
distribution  by  the  various  states. 

(1)  There  Will  be  a  bounty  of  3d.  per  bushel  on  marketable  wheat  delivered 
for  sale,  which  involves  an  expenditure  of  about  £1,500,000  on  the  basis  of  120,- 
000,000  bushels. 

(2)  Advances  will  be  made  to  the  states  amounting  to  £1,926,750  for  pay- 
ment of  approximately  3s.  an  acre  sown  to  wheat. 

(3)  £573,250  will  be  provided  for  assistance  to  necessitous  farmers  who  have 
suffered  particular  hardship  with  respect  to  their  1934-35  harvest. 

The  Royal  Commission  proposed  that  an  excise  duty  be  levied  on  flour  to 
provide  a  portion  of  the  £4,000,000  required,  and  they  based  their  recommendation 
on  a  home  consumption  price  for  flour  of  £12  per  short  ton.  This  recommendation 
met  with  considerable  opposition  from  organized  public  bodies,  and  strong  dis- 
approval of  the  scheme  was  voiced  in  the  Federal  House.  The  Ministry  there- 
fore decided  to  levy  a  fixed  tax  of  £2  12s.  6d.  per  ton  for  a  period  of  one  year 
beginning  January  7,  1935.  This  tax  is  expected  to  yield  £1,700,000,  and  its 
incidence  will  be  mainly  on  the  consumers  of  bread.  The  Ministry  has  made  it 
clear  that  they  arc  dealing  with  the  present  situation  only,  with  respect  to  the 
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current  crop,  and  that  when  the  final  report  of  the  Wheat  Commission  is  received 
steps  will  be  taken  toward  the  permanent  rehabilitation  of  the  Australian  wheat- 
growing  industry. 

FLOUR 

The  export  trade  in  flour  continues  quiet  with  prices  unfavourable  to  the 
millers.  The  mills  are  still  moderately  busy,  but  inquiries  at  reasonably  attrac- 
tive quotations  are  not  forthcoming  in  any  volume  for  the  new  year.  The 
millers,  like  the  wheat  exporters,  are  not  inclined  to  take  risks  with  the  market, 
and  the  demand  for  flour,  particularly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  is  not  encourag- 
ing. Export  quotations  are  unchanged  at  £6  a  ton,  in  150-pound  sacks,  equivalent 
to  $23.40,  and  £6  5s.,  or  $24.38,  per  ton  in  49-pound  calico  bags. 

CHARTERING 

Chartering  with  respect  to  the  old  crop  has  been  fairly  active  recently,  and 
a  number  of  vessels  have  been  booked  at  firm  rates.  Charterings  from  Western 
Australia  have  been  effected  recently  at  25s.  6d.  per  ton  in  bags  and  2s.  6d.  less 
for  bulk  cargoes.  In  South  Australia  and  Victoria  the  quotations  for  bag  cargoes 
are  26s.  6d.  to  27s.,  and  parcel  business  is  unimportant.  Several  steamers  have 
recently  been  chartered  from  Western  Australia  for  the  new  crop,  but  in  the 
other  states  there  is  little  interest  being  shown  in  tonnage  for  the  new  crop,  as 
the  chief  concern  at  the  moment  is  the  movement  of  the  old  stocks  on  hand. 
Freights  are  payable  on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds  per  ton  in  English  currency. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Trade  Conditions  in  New  South  Wales 

Sydney,  January  3,  1935. — November  and  December  are  invariably  good 
business  months,  and  they  have  not  been  exceptions  this  season.  Demand  all 
round  was  distinctly  better  for  general  "commodities  as  compared  with  condi- 
tions ruling  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  the  previous  three  years. 

A  survey  of  unemployment  by  the  Commonwealth  Government  discloses  a 
much  better  position  than  obtained  during  the  past  two  years.  The  percentage 
of  unemployed  persons  has  declined  from  27-1  in  May,  1932,  to  18-4  in  August 
last,  representing  355,890  people.  Had  it  not  been  for  special  relief  work  the 
percentage  would  have  been  much  higher.  A  great  improvement  in  the  build- 
ing trade  is  noticeable,  and  applications  for  building  permits  for  the  year  1934 
far  exceeded  those  for  the  previous  four  years. 

Transactions  on  the  Sydney  Stock  Exchange  have  been  on  an  exception- 
ally heavy  scale,  and  prices  have  risen  materially.  Many  companies  that  have 
not  paid  dividends  for  some  years  have  resumed  payment,  and  the  demand  for 
safe  investments  has  been  such  that  at  present  prices  very  few  stocks  return 
more  than  3J  per  cent  per  annum. 

Motor  Trade  of  New  -South  Wales 

There  are  few  better  indications  of  improved  economic  conditions  than 
those  found  in  the  statistics  of  motoring  for  the  past  year  or  two.  In  New 
South  Wales  there  were  235,926  motor  vehicles  registered  at  November  30,  1934, 
compared  with  221,182  and  210,883  in  1933  and  1932  respectively,  an  increase 
of  more  than  11  per  cent  over  the  two  years.  The  number  of  motor  cars 
increased  by  10  per  cent;  lorries  and  vans  by  20  per  cent.  The  number  of 
motor  vehicle  drivers'  licences  issued  during  the  year  ended  November,  1934, 
was  282,473,  exceeding  by  5  per  cent  the  relative  figure  for  1932. 
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The  upward  trend  in  the  weekly  average  in  new  vehicles  registered  was 
pronounced  during  November,  the  average  being  379  as  compared  with  360 
recorded  during  October,  1934,  and  44  for  September,  1931.  Motor  vehicle 
owners  in  Australia  paid  nearly  £17  on  an  average  in  taxation  to  Common- 
wealth and  States  for  the  last  financial  year. 

Petrol  Imports  into  Australia 

The  customs  revenue  from  imported  petrol  rose  from  £5,048,837  for  the 
year  1932-33  to  £5,757,399  for  1933-34.  The  increase— £708,562— represents 
nearly  28,322,480  more  gallons  of  motor  spirit  imported.  Excise  duty  collected 
on  motor  spirit  refined  in  Australia  showed  an  increase  of  £56,465  for  the  year 
ended  June  30  last  over  the  amount  of  £461,310  collected  during  the  previous 
twelve  months. 

Grasshopper  Plague  in  Australia 

Portions  of  Australia  are  at  present  suffering  from  a  plague  of  grasshoppers, 
which  is  doing  great  damage  to  pastures  and  plants.  There  have  been  previous 
visitations  at  irregular  periods,  which,  compared  writh  the  present  one,  were  of 
little  or  no  consequence.  Fortunately  in  the  wheat  districts  the  plants  are  well 
grown,  and  the  damage  has  not  been  great. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

The  concluding  Sydney  wool  sales  for  the  half-year  were  held  last  week 
under  keen,  well-distributed  competition;  values  ruled  very  firm  on  late  levels, 
well-grown  spinners  and  top-making  fleece  wools  often  showing  an  upward 
trend  in  prices. 

The  quantity  sold  on  the  Sydney  market  for  the  six  months  ended  Decem- 
ber 31  last  was  the  smallest  for  some  years.  The  figures  below  show  the  turn- 
over and  average  price  per  pound  in  Australian  currency  obtained  for  greasy 
wool  in  Sydney  during  the  six  months  of  seven  seasons: — 

Pence  per 
No.  of  Bales  Pound 

1928   540,759  17 

1929   433,771  11.1 

1930   472,420  8 

1931   560,000  8.2 

1932   603,717  8.4 

1933   637,375  14.3 

1934   492,794  9f* 


Approximate. 


From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  prices  are  down  at  present, 
although  not  quite  so  low  as  in  the  first  years  of  depression.  Growers  state 
that  the  returns  from  wool  barely  pay  for  the  cost  of  production. 

At  the  concluding  sales  of  the  year  Japanese  competition  was  noticeably 
brisk  for  top-making  offerings.  Yorkshire  bought  with  freedom,  demand  from 
that  quarter  being  the  most  consistent  force  on  good  length  spinners'  wools,  but 
also  covering  good  skirtings  and  average  good  length  fleece  lines.  France  was 
a  fairly  brisk  competitor,  and  purchases  were  made  on  Belgian  and  Italian 
account.  The  German  embargo  still  continues,  and  there  is  no  indication  of  any 
relaxation  at  present. 

Export  of  Eggs  from  the  Commonwealth 

Exports  of  eggs  from  Australia  for  the  current  season,  July  1  to  December 
12,  exceeded  20,000,000  dozen,  constituting  a  record,  and  were  2,600,000  dozen 
more  than  the  shipments  for  the  corresponding  period  last  season.  Exports 
from  individual  states  during  the  current  season  were:   New  South  Wales, 
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6,581,430  dozen;  Victoria,  5,985,090  dozen;  Queensland,  1,764,000  dozen;  South 
Australia,  3,968,910  dozen;  Western  Australia,  1,728,930  dozen;  Tasmania, 
37,620  dozen;  totals,  20,065,980  dozen  as  compared  with  17,460,090  dozen  for 
the  previous  year. 

The  above  figures,  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  show  a 
remarkable  expansion  since  1926,  when  overseas  shipments  totalled  only  2,151,- 
990  dozen. 

Tobacco  Growing  in  Australia 

Tobacco  growing  in  Australia  is  subject  to  great  variation  and  uncertainty 
due  to  seasonal  influences  and  to  pests.  For  the  year  1934,  owing  to  adverse 
climatic  conditions  and  the  ravages  of  blue  mould,  the  yield  will  be  approxi- 
mately 2,750,000  pounds,  much  less  than  was  anticipated  earlier  in  the  season. 
Growers  have  found  no  difficulty  in  selling  the  usable  bright  and  mahogany  leaf 
to  local  manufacturers. 


NEW  ZEALAND  POISONS  ACT,  1934 

Mr.  H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Auckland,  writes 
under  date  December  31,  1934,  that  the  Poisons  Act,  1934,  passed  at  the  last  ses- 
sion of  the  New  Zealand  Parliament,  and  comes  into  force  on  April  1,  1935.  This 
is  a  consolidation  and  revision  of  the  Poisons  Act,  1908,  which  will  then  be 
repealed. 

The  Act  regulates  the  sale  and  custody  of  poisons,  and  provides  for  the 
licensing  and  registration  of  wholesalers  and  of  retailers  who  may  sell  poisons. 
In  addition,  chemists,  medical  practitioners,  veterinary  surgeons,  and  dentists 
may  sell  poison  by  retail  or  dispense  it  in  practice  of  their  professions,  subject  to 
keeping  records. 

The  importation  and  carriage  of  poisons  is  also  governed  by  this  Act.  Any 
poison  or  poisonous  substance  imported  into  New  Zealand  shall  be  strongly  and 
securely  packed  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Minister  of  Customs,  or  as  prescribed 
by  regulations  in  that  behalf,  and  the  obligation  to  comply  with  these  regulations 
shall  be  on  the  person  importing  or  causing  to  be  imported  such  poison  or  poison- 
ous substance.  Special  provisions  are  provided  as  to  ships  arriving  with  certain 
poisons  on  board  and  such  poisons  or  poisonous  substances  may  be  prescribed  in 
regulations. 

Special  provisions  are  included  in  the  Act  for  the  colouring  of  arsenic  and 
strychnine  and  preparations  thereof. 

Penalties  for  breaches  of  the  Act  are  laid  down,  and  the  Governor  General 
may  from  time  to  time,  by  Order  in  Council,  make  regulations  covering  any  or 
all  such  matters  as  may  be  necessary  or  expedient  for  giving  full  effect  to  the  Act. 
The  operation  of  any  such  regulations  may,  if  so  provided  therein,  be  wholly 
suspended  until  they  are  applied  by  the  Minister  of  Health  by  notice  in  the 
Gazette,  and  any  such  notice  may  at  any  time  in  like  manner  be  revoked. 

INDIAN  RAILWAY  EXHIBITION  TRAINS 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  January  10,  1935. — The  Indian  State  Railways  are  prepared  to 
assist  in  the  development  of  the  scheme  of  special  bazaar  or  exhibition  trains 
in  order  that  trade  associations  or  groups  of  manufacturers  or  exporters — par- 
ticularly in  the  United  Kingdom,  although  the  same  facilities  no  doubt  could 
and  will  be  extended  to  Canadian  manufacturers  interested — may  display  their 
goods  in  some  of  the  principal  commercial  centres  on  the  broad-gauge  railway 
systems.    Previously  these  facilities  have  been  available  only  to  Indian  indus- 
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tries.  It  is  understood  that  retail  sales  will  be  permitted.  The  proposed  itinerary- 
includes  Bombay,  Agra,  Delhi,  Amritsar,  Lahore,  Karachi,  Lucknow,  Cawnpore, 
Calcutta,  Madras,  and  back  to  Bombay.  The  length  of  the  tour  is  approxi- 
mately 5,905  miles,  but  it  could  be  varied  in  accordance  with  the  requirements 
of  any  association  or  group  of  firms  arranging  exhibitions.  The  suggested 
composition  of  the  train  is  as  follows:  seven  trade  bogies,  each  of  which  in 
Canada  would  correspond  to  a  first-class  passenger  coach  cleared  of  seating 
arrangements,  each  coach  to  contain  two  trades;  one  first-class  coach  for  the 
accommodation  of  the  exhibition  train  staff;  and  one  luggage  van  or  baggage 
car  in  addition  to  the  usual  train  staff  car  or  caboose.  Should  the  standard 
type  of  train  not  be  suited  to  the  special  needs  of  the  firms  participating,  ade- 
quate rolling  stock  could  be  converted. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  tour  should  comprise  four  days  in  Bombay  before 
the  trip  is  begun,  with  periods  of  three  days  at  every  other  town  except  Agra 
and  Lahore,  where  two  days  are  suggested.  At  the  end  of  the  trip  twenty-four 
hours  will  be  allowed  at  Bombay  to  clear  the  train.  This  makes  a  total  of 
thirty  days,  which  with  the  running  time  at  mail  speed  for  the  whole  of  the  tour 
— about  eight  days — would  make  a  total  of  thirty-eight  days.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  the  trip  to  an  individual  firm  would  work  out  roughly  at  £200. 

The  Indian  Railway  authorities  in  London  suggest  that  among  the  many 
industries  which  would  be  benefited  by  the  train  exhibition  are  those  relating 
to  the  manufacture  of  toys,  cosmetics,  and  wireless  receivers.  Plans  are  con- 
templated for  a  broadcasting  system  in  India  to  cover  the  whole  of  the  country. 
It  is  also  suggested  that  film  demonstrations  should  be  given.  The  date  for 
the  proposed  tour  has  not  yet  been  decided,  but  it  is  felt  that  September  would 
be  a  suitable  period,  as  the  harvest  would  then  be  over  and  money  would  be 
available.  Further  information  and  detailed  quotations  may  be  obtained  from 
the  Indian  State  Railways,  57  Haymarket,  London,  S.W.  1,  or  the  Central 
Publicity  Officer,  Old  Secretariat,  Delhi.  Similar  information  could  no  doubt 
be  supplied  by  the  Resident  Manager,  Indian  Railways  Publicity  Bureau,  Delhi 
House,  38  East  57th  Street,  New  York,  U.S.A. 

MARKET  FOR  FEED  OATS  IN  THE  BRITISH  WEST  INDIES 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  January  23,  1935. — Although  this  market — which  includes 
Trinidad,  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and  British  Guiana — is 
not  large,  there  is  nevertheless  a  steady  demand  throughout  the  year  for  feed 
oats  in  the  colonies  of  this  territory.  The  volume  of  orders  is  increased  a  month 
or  so  before  the  various  crops  in  each  of  the  presidencies  mature,  as  the  estates 
change  the  feed  of  their  horses  and  mules  from  local  fodder  to  oats  to  strengthen 
them  for  the  arduous  reaping  season.  The  sugar,  cocoa,  and  cocoanut  estates 
are  the  largest  purchasers,  with  smaller  quantities  being  demanded  by  constabu- 
lary units  and  racehorse  owners.  Motor  trucks  are  being  more  widely  used, 
but  the  greater  part  of  heavy  hauling  throughout  the  colonies  is  still  done  by 
mule  and  horse  carts,  and  accordingly  the  larger  firms  still  purchase  oats  for 
feed  purposes. 

Canada  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  feed  oats  imported  into  this  territory.  The 
total  imports  into  the  colonies  of  Trinidad,  Barbados,  Windward  Islands,  and 
Leeward  Islands  during  the  calendar  year  1933  totalled  9,282,538  pounds 
(£34,424),  of  which  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to  8,926,746  pounds  (£32,- 
881),  or  95-5  per  cent  of  the  total.  In  the  preceding  year  total  imports  into 
the  above  colonies  amounted  to  10,619,459  pounds  (£35,471),  and  Canada  sup- 
lied  10,512,725  pounds  (£35,081),  or  98-9  per  cent  of  the  total.  Imports  of 
feed  oats  into  British  Guiana  amounted  to  2,552,984  pounds  ($40,829)  in  1933 
as  compared  with  3,009,280  pounds  ($58,142)  in  1932.   Canada  supplied  imports 
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amounting  to  2,207,752  pounds  ($34,464),  or  84-4  per  cent  of  the  total,  in  1933 
and  2,177,792  pounds  ($40,587),  or  69-8  per  cent,  in  1932. 

The  following  tables  show  the  quantity  and  value  of  imports  of  feed  oats 
imported  into  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Windward  Islands,  Leeward  Islands,  and 
British  Guiana  in  the  calendar  years  1933  and  1932: — 

Table  of  Imports 

1933  1932 

Barbados —  Lbs.  £  Lbs.  £ 

Total   4,536,108  19,279  5,643,297  16,930 

Canada   4,379,343  18,613  5,611,297  16,834 

Germany   80,000  340     

Holland   72,000  306   

United  Kingdom   4,465  19  32,000  96 

Trinidad — . 

Total   4,294,469  13,386  4,570,182  16,798 

Canada   4,164,645  12,827  4,563,280  16,774 

United  Kingdom   125,984  547   

Windward  Islands — 

Total   330,854  1,248  298,494  1,330 

Canada   317,048  1,191  288,808  1,283 

United  Kingdom   10,096  47  8,896  43 

United  States   3,710  10  150  1 

Newfoundland       640  3 

Leeward  Islands — 

Total   121,107  511  107,486  413 

Canada   65.710  250  49,340  190 

United  Kingdom   28,860  132  20,700  69 

British  Guiana —  $  $ 

Total   2,552,984  40,829  3,009.280  58,142 

Canada   2,207,752  34,464  2,177,792  40,587 

United  Kingdom   340,000  6,285  831,200  17,549 

United  States   5,232  80  288  6 

Local  importers  have  found  standard  No.  2  feed  oats  to  be  satisfactory  for 
their  requirements,  and  usually  specify  this  grade.  These  are  shipped  in  bags 
of  approximately  160  pounds,  and  are  to-day  being  quoted  at  $2.65  c.i.f.  Port 
of  Spain.  The  bulk  of  the  Canadian  oats  consigned  to  Barbados,  Trinidad, 
and  British  Guiana  are  shipped  from  Canadian  Pacific  ports  via  the  Panama 
Canal,  while  a  smaller  volume  for  the  above  colonies  and  the  Northern  Islands 
are  forwarded  from  Montreal  and  Atlantic  ports.  Practically  all  oats  are  sold 
through  commission  agents  located  in  the  leading  centres  throughout  the  terri- 
tory, and  past  results  have  shown  that  this  method  of  handling  achieves  a  fairly 
widespread  distribution.  In  some  cases  the  larger  firms  of  commission  agents 
maintain  balances  in  Canada  and  purchase  outright,  allowing  their  customers 
the  usual  fifteen  to  thirty  days'  credit.  The  majority  of  the  agents  are  not 
financially  in  a  position  to  do  this,  and  accordingly  solicit  orders  on  behalf  of 
their  principals  abroad,  who  advance  terms  to  the  buyers.  Several  inquiries 
have  been  received  from  agents  and  importers  throughout  the  territory  who 
wish  to  establish  contact  with  Canadian  firms  in  a  position  to  make  regular 
shipments  of  feed  oats.  Interested  Canadian  exporters  are  invited  to  com- 
municate with  this  office. 

The  tariff  rates  applying  on  oats  upon  importation  into  Barbados,  Trinidad, 
and  British  Guiana  are  given  hereunder: — 

British 

Barbados —  Preferential  General 

Oats   7d.  per  100  lbs.  Is.  4d.  per  100  lbs. 

(plus  surtax  10%) 
Trinidad — 

Oats   9d.  per  100  lbs.  Is.  6d.  per  100  lbs. 

(plus  surtax  10%) 
British  Guiana — 

Grain  of  all  kinds  unenumerated   25c.  per  100  lbs.  50c.  per  100  lbs. 

(plus  surtax  30%) 

(plus  bill  of  entry  tax  3%  of  the  value 
of  the  goods.) 

Oats  of  Canadian  origin  are  accorded  British  preferential  tariff  treatment. 
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DECLINE  IN  NETHERLANDS  WHEAT  IMPORTS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds) 

Rotterdam,  January  24,  1935. — With  the  volume  of  wheat  imports  into  the 
Netherlands  in  1934  over  30  per  cent  below  the  average  of  the  preceding  five 
years,  the  full  effect  of  the  legislation  making  compulsory  the  use  of  a  milling 
percentage  of  the  home-grown  product  is  now  apparent. 

Up  to  the  middle  of  1931  only  foreign  wheat  was  used  by  Dutch  mills  grind- 
ing ordinary  white  flour  destined  for  bread-making  purposes.  The  domestic 
crop  averaged  about  5,750,000  bushels  per  annum  and  was  employed  exclusively 
for  feeding  purposes  and  for  the  manufacture  of  whole  wheat  flour.  Millers  were 
free  to  use  raw  material  from  whatever  source  they  chose. 

On  July  4,  1931,  legislation  known  as  the  wheat  law  became  effective,  which 
necessitated  the  employment  of  20  per  cent  Dutch  wheat.  This  figure  was  raised 
to  22J  per  cent  on  September  7,  1931,  to  25  per  cent  on  August  8,  1932,  and  to 
35  per  cent,  where  it  now  stands,  on  February  13,  1933.  Inland  wheat  is  pur- 
chased from  the  growers  at  a  price  which  is  roughly  the  equivalent  of  $2  per 
bushel,  which  is  more  than  twice  the  cost  of  the  best  Canadian  wheat  c.i.f. 
Rotterdam.  Netherland  millers  in  turn  purchase  this  domestic  product  from 
the  Central  Grain  Control  Office  for  the  equivalent  of  about  $2.90  per  bushel. 
This  high  price  is  ultimately  met  by  the  consumer  who  has  to  buy  expensive 
bread. 

DOMESTIC  ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION 

Concurrently  with  this  remunerative  price  and  the  widening  milling  quota, 
domestic  production  began  to  expand.  While  Dutch  wheat  is  not  ordinarily  of 
good  milling  quality,  favourable  climatic  conditions  during  the  past  three  grow- 
ing and  harvesting  seasons  have  resulted  in  a  yield  much  above  the  average  as 
regards  its  suitability  for  flour  making. 

The  area  sown  with  wheat,  together  with  the  total  production  during  the 
past  six  years,  has  been  as  follows: — 


Ye'ar  Acres  Bushels 

1934    358,661  17,600,000 

1933    337,838  15,255,000 

1932    296,695  13,472,000 

1931    192,194  7,091,280 

1930                                                                 ..  137,185  6,376,860 

1929    112,270  5,756,520 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  heavy  increase  in  yield  took  place 
in  1932,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  the  wheat  law  was  in  force.  In  com- 
parison with  1931  there  was  a  small  decline  in  imports  both  that  year  and  in 
1933.  The  falling  off  did  not  correspond,  however,  with  the  quantity  of  domes- 
tic wheat  which  was  then  being  used  by  the  millers.  This  is  explained  by  the 
extensive  demand  for  feeding  wheat,  which  kept  import  figures  inflated  to  a 
point  even  above  the  normal  level  of  the  free  market  period. 

In  1934  the  further  increase  in  the  home-grown  crop,  coupled  with  the 
abundant  stocks  on  hand  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  and  a  marked  contrac- 
tion in  the  quantity  of  feed  wheat  entering  the  country,  brought  imports  down 
to  a  level  commensurate  with  the  65-35  ratio  between  the  quantities  of  foreign 
and  domestic  wheat  which  is  at  present  used  by  Netherland  millers. 

TOTAL  IMPORTS 

In  reviewing  the  extent  of  the  market  for  foreign  wheat,  flour  imports  prior 
to  1931  as  well  as  domestic  production  must  be  taken  into  consideration.  Total 
imports  of  wheat  from  all  sources  per  annum  from  1925  to  1934  have  been  as 
subjoined: — 
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Thousands  of  Thousands  of 

Year  Bushels  Year  Bushels 

1925   22,423  1930    25,008 

1926    19,395  1931    28,414 

1927    22,737  1932    27,868 

1928    24,055  1933    27,041 

1929    24,055  1934    18,141 

It  is  reported  that  out  of  the  total  1934  crop  of  17,196,000  bushels,  10,584,000 
bushels  were  used  for  milling.  If  this  can  be  regarded  as  35  per  cent  of  all  wheat 
milled,  it  is  apparent  that  the  whole  of  the  quantity  imported  during  this  period 
was  for  the  making  of  flour.  This  leaves  the  balance  of  the  home-grown  wheat, 
amounting  to  about  7,000,000  bushels,  to  be  used  for  feeding  purposes. 


FLOUR  IMPORTS 


Prior  to  July,  1931,  the  quantity  of  wheat  entering  the  Netherlands  was 
influenced  by  flour  imports.  Before  that  date  the  flour  trade  was  unrestricted 
and  foreign  flour  was  an  important  supplement  to  the  home-manufactured 
article.  Since  July,  1931,  however,  Dutch  bakers  are  permitted  to  employ  only 
5  per  cent  of  unmixed  foreign  flour,  while  in  addition  manufacturers  of  cereal 
products  may  obtain  it  for  special  purposes.  As  a  result  flour  imports  are  small 
and  no  longer  materially  affect  the  wheat  market  situation. 

Total  imports  of  flour  in  metric  tons  during  the  period  from  1925  to  1934 
were  as  follows: — 

Year  M.  Tons  Year  M.  Tons 

1925    137,578  1930    159,723 

1926    141,950  1931    114,575 

1927    164,793  1932    31,266 

1928    174,608  1933    44,951 

1929    125,154  1934    38,906 


The  United  States  has  all  along  been  the  principal  source  of  imported 
flour,  being  responsible  for  as  much  as  three-quarters  of  all  imports.  Canada 
has  also  been  a  steady  contributor  but  to  a  much  smaller  degree. 


ORIGIN  OF  WHEAT  IMPORTS 


The  bulk  of  the  wheat  milled  in  the  Netherlands  comes  from  Canada  and 
Argentina,  while  the  Soviet  Union,  when  in  the  market,  has  also  been  a  heavy 
shipper.  The  United  States,  once  a  strong  competitor,  has  since  1931  been  of 
only  secondary  importance.  Other  sources  of  supply  include  Roumania,  Ger- 
many, and  Australia. 

Imports  in  thousands  of  bushels  from  the  leading  countries  of  origin  have 
since  1929  been  as  given  below: — 


Soviet 

United 

Ger- 

Year 

Canada  Argentina  Union 

States  Koumania 

many 

Total 

Thousands  of  Bushels 

3 

1929 

.    ..  3,748 

12,622 

4,732 

1,539 

582 

24,055 

1930   ,  , 

2,220 

6,337 

4,630 

7,876 

1,486 

129 

25,008 

1931 

.    ,  .  2,930 

2,954 

11.591 

3,978 

1,795 

1,907 

28,414 

1932   ,  , 

,    .  .  7,164 

7,082 

3,775 

2,721 

929 

2,752 

27,868 

1933 

.  .  8,511 

7,716 

2,840 

1,621 

1,301 

3,016 

27,041 

1934   .  . 

.    .  .  3,246 

8,877 

663 

1,286 

2,472 

623 

18,141 

While  quality  is  appreciated,  cost  plays  an  important  part  in  directing 
Netherlands  wheat  purchases,  and  a  comparison  of  the  foregoing  figures  with 
the  price  curve  will  indicate  that  the  countries  offering  at  low  figures  have 
secured  the  largest  share  of  the  business,  as  instanced  by  Argentina  in  1934  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  1931. 
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In  order  to  more  clearly  indicate  origin,  the  percentage  of  total  imports 
from  each  of  the  leading  exporting  countries  during  the  years  1929  to  1934  are 
subjoined: — 


Soviet  United 

Year  Canada  Argentina  Union  States    Roumania  Germany 

1929    15.6  52.5    19.7    2.4 

1930    8.6  24.4  17.8  30.3  ....  0.5 

1931    10.4  10.4  40.8  14.0  6.3  6.7 

1932    25.7  25.4  13.6  9.8    9.9 

1933    31.5  28.5  10.5  6.0  5.0  11.2 

1934    17.8  48T9  3  6  7.0  13.6  3.4 


CONTROL  OF  WHEAT  TRADE 


Effective  August  14,  1933,  the  trade  in  wheat,  as  well  as  in  other  cereals 
and  cereal  products,  was  placed  under  Government  control  through  the  medium 
of  a  Central  Grain  Office  established  in  The  Hague.  New  firms  are  prevented 
from  going  into  the  grain  trade  and  established  importers  must  apply  to  this 
organization  for  an  import  permit.  In  this  connection  there  is  a  so-called 
monopoly  tax  on  wheat  applicable  to  imports  from  all  countries  of  1.50  fl.  per 
100  kilos  (about  27  cents  per  bushel).  Apart  from  this  monopoly  tax  there  is 
no  import  duty. 

Wheat  may  also  be  imported  from  Poland,  Hungary,  Roumania,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Bulgaria  when  Netherlands  or  Netherlands  East  Indian  merchandise 
of  a  specified  value  is  taken  in  return. 


TRANSIT  TRADE  IN  WHEAT 

There  is  an  important  transit  traffic  in  wheat  through  the  port  of  Rotter- 
dam, the  total  volume  of  which  exceeds  the  actual  imports  into  the  Netherlands. 
The  greater  part  of  this  consists  of  German  wheat  grown  in  East  Prussia,  which 
is  moved  by  sea  for  transportation  by  river  barge  to  the  consuming  areas  of 
the  industrialized  Rhineland.  Canadian  wheat,  which  is  used  for  mixing  pur- 
poses by  the  large  German  mills,  follows  in  second  place,  while  in  addition 
there  are  smaller  quantities  from  other  countries. 

Particulars  regarding  the  source  of  wheat  moving  through  Rotterdam  in 
transit  during  1934,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  the  preceding  year, 
are  appended: — 

1933  1934 

Country  of  Origin  Bushels  Bushels 

Total   32,700,400  32,940,826 

Germany   11,286,440  16,648,512 

France   752,052 

Soviet  Union   863,184 

Turkey   545,444 

Canada   14,179,410  5,897,244 

Argentina   4,578,572  3,657,540 

United  States   1,371,889  3,689,810 

As  regards  the  destination  of  the  foregoing,  29,097,323  bushels  went  to  Ger- 
many, with  most  of  the  balance  divided  between  Switzerland,  Belgium,  and 
France.  Ordinarily,  foreign  wheat  which  is  almost  exclusively  Canadian  is 
imported  into  Germany  against  the  exportation  of  an  equal  quantity  of  the  Ger- 
man product.  In  1934  exports  were  low,  only  623,066  bushels,  for  instance, 
entering  the  Netherlands  against  3,016,844  bushels  in  the  preceding  period. 
This,  together  with  the  exchange  situation,  caused  the  heavy  shrinkage  in  the 
Rhineland's  consumption  of  Canadian  wheat. 

FUTURE  OUTLOOK 

As  at  present  constituted,  the  wheat  law  provides  that  the  maximum  quan- 
tity of  domestic  wheat  used  as  a  milling  mixture  may  be  increased  to  40  per 
cent.    It  is  therefore  possible  that  there  may  be  a  further  slight  diminution  in 
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imports.  Looking  towards  the  immediate  future,  there  is  no  evidence  on  which 
to  base  the  belief  that  there  will  be  any  increase  in  the  importation  of  foreign 
milling  wheat.  It  will  remain  below  the  level  of  the  period  when  flour  imports 
were  unrestricted,  which  is  apart  from  the  net  loss  of  a  market  for  over  100,000 
metric  tons  of  flour  a  year. 

Under  the  circumstances  outlined  in  the  preceding  pages,  there  is  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  Netherland  millers  will  need  more  than  a  maximum  of  from 
18,000,000  to  20,000,000  bushels  of  foreign  wheat  per  annum. 

CANNED  LOBSTER  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  SWEDEN 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  January  18,  1935. — Canadian  canned  lobster  was  originally  introduced 
into  Sweden  via  Hamburg.  The  label  adopted  showed  a  large  red  lobster  on  a 
white  background,  with  a  royal  crown  and  the  words  "  Kronen  Hummer."  In 
due  course  this  label  became  so  well  known  in  Sweden  that  canned  lobster  and 
"  Kronen  Hummer  "  were  synonymous  terms.  When  at  a  later  date  Swedish 
importers  began  to  import  canned  lobster  direct  from  Canada  they  used  a  similar 
label,  and  the  text  was  translated  into  Swedish.  At  present  "  Kron  Hummer  " 
is  stated  to  be  the  only  brand  of  canned  lobster  known  in  Sweden,  and  it  is 
reported  to  be  impossible  to  introduce  packs  with  original  labels. 

Importers  state  that  their  profit  on  canned  lobster  is  not  sufficiently  high  to 
compensate  for  the  efforts  of  their  salesmen  to  convince  the  retailers  of  the  advan- 
tages of  a  pack  with  original  label.  Even  if  the  wholesalers  were  inclined  to 
introduce  original  labels,  they  are  not  sure  that  these  would  find  favour  with 
retailers,  who  prefer  to  handle  goods  that  are  most  easily  sold.  It  is  therefore 
believed  that  the  "  Kron  Hummer  "  label  will  continue  to  monopolize  the  market, 
and  that  importers  will  still  buy  unlabelled  goods. 

Canned  lobster  is  not  separately  classified  in  the  Swedish  statistics;  imports 
into  Sweden  in  1933  of  canned  shellfish  and  fish  other  than  sardines,  tunny  fish, 
brisling  and  anchovies,  amounted  to  325  metric  tons  of  2,205  pounds  as  compared 
with  353  tons  in  1932  and  661  tons  in  1931. 

According  to  Canadian  statistics,  direct  exports  to  Sweden  of  canned  lobster 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1933,  totalled  239  short  tons  as  against 
267  tons  in  1931-32  and  316  tons  in  1930-31. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  sent  to  Canada  from  Sweden  for  canned  lobster 
during  recent  years,  but  it  seems  to  be  difficult  to  obtain  new  sources  of  supply. 
Interested  Canadian  firms  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  office  of  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo. 

MEXICAN  MARKET  FOR  SILK  HOSIERY 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  January  15,  1935. — Mexico  offers  a  very  good  market  for  silk 
hosiery,  but  largely  for  the  quality  known  as  sub-standards  or  irregulars;  only 
10  per  cent  of  the  sales  consist  of  standard  quality. 

The  market  is  almost  entirely  supplied  from  the  United  States,  although  one 
Canadian  firm  enjoys  a  good  business. 

Present  prices,  including  packing,  for  various  grades  f.o.b.  factory  in  United 
States  currency  are  as  follows: — 


Weight 

per  Doz.  Prs.  Price  per  Dozen  Pairs 

Threads                                 Gauge       Grams  Irregulars  Standard 

4                                           42          240-260  $4.50  $  5.50 

3                                          45          220-240  4.75  6.75 

2  &  3                                       48          180-220  5.00  7.25-  8.25 

2  &  3                                       51          180-250  5.50  10.00-  11.00 
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Parcel  post  or  express  charges  for  account  of  purchaser.  Customary  pay- 
ment is  ninety  days  date  of  invoice. 

The  Mexican  duty  on  silk  hosiery  amounts  to  30  pesos  per  legal  kilo  or 
approximately  $3.78  Canadian  per  pound  at  present  rates  of  exchange.  Because 
of  this  high  rate  placed  on  weight,  hosiery  entirely  of  silk,  or  at  most  embodying 
very  little  cotton,  is  in  demand.  For  the  same  reason  individual  boxes  or  con- 
tainers are  required  to  be  eliminated  as  far  as  possible  and  the  goods  shipped  in 
bulk  with  only  sufficient  packing  to  assure  safe  arrival.  As  business  is  very 
competitive  this  also  cuts  down  carrier  charges,  particularly  in  the  case  of  parcel 
post,  by  which  method  shipment  is  frequently  requested  by  Mexican  purchasers. 

Any  exporters  who  are  in  a  position  to  compete  in  this  silk  hosiery  business 
are  requested  to  get  in  touch  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico 
City.  It  is  pointed  out,  however,  that  manufacturers  must  be  in  a  position  to 
offer  sub-standards,  for  no  agent  or  dealer  is  interested  in  standard  quality  alone. 
It  should  be  further  stated  that  the  margin  of  profit  is  very  narrow,  and  Cana- 
dian firms  must  be  prepared  to  equalize  any  difference  in  shipment  charges  in 
order  to  compete  with  United  States  suppliers. 

CHILEAN  TEXTILE  INDUSTRY 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  December  27,  1934. — The  centre  of  the  Chilean  woollen  and  cotton 
textile  industry  is  at  Concepcion,  354  miles  south  of  Santiago.  Climatic  condi- 
tions are  favourable  for  the  woollen  industry,  and  Concepcion  is  in  the  centre 
of  the  wool-producing  region  as  well  as  being  but  seven  miles  from  the  port  of 
Talcahuano.  Cheap  labour  costs  prevail,  and  as  a  result  of  the  interest  of  the 
woollen  mill  owners  in  the  new  cotton  textile  industry,  the  latter  also  has  been 
established  there.  At  the  present  time  the  mills  at  Concepcion  are  credited  with 
85  per  cent  of  the  woollen  textiles  production  of  Chile.  The  industry,  the  growth 
of  which  has  been  extremely  rapid,  has  been  helped  by  both  exchange  control  and 
high  tariffs. 

WOOLLEN  TEXTILES 

The  woollen  textile  industry  began  during  the  Great  War  when,  as  a  result 
of  the  shortage  that  occurred  in  Chile  due  to  lack  of  supply  for  export  from 
regular  sources,  steps  were  taken  to  manufacture  within  the  country.  The  first  mill 
that  was  established  proved  successful,  and  there  are  now  five  woollen  mills  at 
Tome,  eighteen  miles  from  Concepcion;  three  at  Concepcion,  one  at  Vina  del  Mar, 
near  Valparaiso;  and  one  at  Santiago.  Capital  investment  at  time  of  subscrip- 
tion amounted  to  U.S. $6,000,000.  Production  of  woollen  textiles  in  each  of  the 
past  eight  years  (in  thousands  of  square  metres)  was:  1927,  1,564;  1928,  1,498; 
1929,  1,761;  1930,  1,770;  1931,  1,215;  1932,  1,695;  1933,  1,201;  1934  (first  seven 
months),  1,595.  Chilean  production  of  knitting  wool  has  shown  a  great  increase 
during  the  five  years  1928  to  1932;  the  latter  is  the  final  year  for  which  returns 
are  available.  The  figures  are  (in  metric  tons) :  1928,157-7;  1929,193-3;  1930, 
328-8;  1931,254-1;  1932,553-3. 

COTTON  TEXTILES 

At  the  beginning  of  1934  there  were  six  large  cotton  textile  mills  in  Chile, 
which  in  1933  produced  5,533,000  square  metres  of  cotton  cloth.  Although  official 
returns  are  not  available,  it  is  estimated  that  there  are  upwards  of  1,000  looms 
in  operation.  The  first  cotton  mill  was  established  in  Chile  in  1904,  a  second 
some  years  later  at  Concepcion,  and  a  third  at  Vina  del  Mar.  The  manufacture 
of  osnaburgs  (coarse  cotton  bagging)  is  shortly  to  be  undertaken  by  one  of  the 
mills  near  Concepcion,  while  a  Bolivian  concern  is  considering  the  possibilities 
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of  erecting  a  large  cotton  mill  at  Valparaiso  to  give  employment  to  600  operatives 
and  to  cost  30,000,000  pesos  (U.S.$1, 200,000  at  the  free  rate  of  exchange)  . 

Santiago  is  the  centre  of  the  knitting  industry,  having  nineteen  of  the  twenty 
mills  operating  in  Chile,  the  twentieth  being  at  Concepcion.  All  classes  of  knit- 
ted goods  are  produced,  such  as  silk,  rayon  and  cotton  underwear,  circular  and 
full-fashioned  hosiery  for  men  and  women,  sweaters,  jumpers,  etc.  The  yarns 
are  all  imported,  largely  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy. 

RAYON  AND  SILK 

Statistics  are  not  available  indicating  the  number  of  looms  or  the  production 
of  the  silk  and  rayon  industry,  but  there  are  twenty-four  important  silk  mills  in 
the  country,  seventeen  at  Santiago,  five  at  Valparaiso,  and  two  at  Vina  del  Mar. 
Products  manufactured  include  silk  and  rayon  textiles,  underwear,  hosiery,  rib- 
bons, and  other  similar  materials.  Three  hat  factories  at  Santiago  weave  their 
own  cotton,  rayon  and  silk  hat  linings,  hat  bands,  and  trimmings.  Owing  to  the 
high  duties  imposed,  local  mills  have  prospered  and  another  large  silk  mill  will 
soon  be  in  operation  in  Santiago. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS 

Competition  from  Japanese  sources  in  the  Chilean  textile  market  has  assumed 
notable  proportions,  particularly  during  the  present  year.  Japanese  textile  pro- 
ducts are  sold  in  Chile  at  prices  which  no  other  country  can  meet  and  which 
undersell  similar  nationally  produced  articles,  despite  the  high  tariff.  The  quality 
of  these  products  has  shown  remarkable  improvement  in  recent  years.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  mills,  in  calling  on  Chilean  importing  firms,  solicit  samples  and 
prices  of  competitive  products,  which  are  forwarded  to  Japan  to  be  copied. 
Prices  then  quoted  frequently  undersell  competitors  by  as  much  as  40  per  cent. 
This  competition  has  been  particularly  keen  in  those  types  formerly  supplied  by 
the  United  States. 

Imports  of  textiles  into  Chile  have  steadily  declined  during  recent  years. 
The  chief  cause  of  reduced  foreign  purchases  is  to  be  found  in  the  marked  develop- 
ment of  the  textile  industry  in  Chile  behind  the  protective  barriers  of  exchange 
control,  depreciated  currency,  and  high  tariffs,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  still 
greater  expansion  will  be  made  by  the  industry. 

AMALGAMATION   OF   DEEP-SEA   FISHERIES   IN  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  January  8,  1935. — Considerable  development  of  deep-sea  fishing 
has  taken  place  in  Japan  during  the  last  few  years.  While  in  1929  there  was 
but  one  floating  cannery  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  this  has  grown  in  1934  to 
eighteen,  while  the  number  of  fishermen  employed  has  increased  from  75  to 
over  8,000. 

This  rapid  expansion  had  given  rise  to  some  apprehension  both  with  regard 
to  the  possible  depletion  of  fish  and  its  effect  upon  coastal  fishing,  and  to  the 
competition  among  those  engaged  in  the  industry.  In  view  of  this  all-too-rapid 
expansion,  the  Japanese  Government  for  some  time  had  been  considering  the 
reduction  of  the  number  of  fishing  boats  engaged  in  high-sea  fishing  by  30  per 
cent,  from  300  to  200.  This,  however,  gave  rise  to  strong  objections  on  the  part 
of  those  engaged  in  the  industry. 

In  view,  however,  of  considerations  other  than  the  control  of  this  industry 
— chief  among  which  is  the  renewal  of  a  treaty  with  Soviet  Russia  with  regard 
to  fishing  rights  in  Soviet  waters  where  most  of  the  fishing  has  been  done  by 
the  amalgamated  companies — the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  which  has  super- 
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vision  over  the  activities  of  this  industry,  has  been  endeavouring  to  bring  about 
a  merger  of  the  several  companies  operating  deep-sea  fishing  and  floating  can- 
neries, and  has  finally  succeeded  in  its  endeavours. 

It  has  been  announced  in  the  press  that  a  new  company  is  being  formed 
this  month  which  is  to  control  the  industry  of  all  Japanese  deep-sea  fisheries 
operating  in  the  Northern  Sea  of  Kamchatka  (Russian  territory  north  of  Japan). 

This  merger,  brought  about  under  pressure  from  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture 
and  through  negotiations  mainly  conducted  by  the  Nichiro  Fishery  Company, 
will  thus  unify  the  various  fishing  companies  operating  in  that  region. 

The  Nichiro  Fishery  Company,  which  owns  the  Pacific  Fishery  Company, 
the  principal  and  most  important  company  brought  under  the  amalgamation, 
is  to  hold  over  two-thirds  of  the  total  capitalization  of  the  projected  deep-sea 
fishery  companies  and  will  thus  have  control.  Nine  operators  are  to  join  forces 
with  a  total  capitalization  of  8,000,000  yen  under  the  following  terms  and  con- 
ditions:— 

(1)  The  fishery  rights  of  the  nine  operators  to  be  valued  at  6,000,000  yen. 
The  value  of  fishing  boats,  nets,  and  equipment  to  be  put  at  2,000,000  yen. 

(2)  Of  the  8,000,000  yen  total,  half  the  amount  to  be  paid  in  shares  of  the 
Pacific  Fishery  Company  and  the  balance  in  cash. 

As  the  fishery  rights  of  the  Pacific  Company  are  valued  at  approximately 
2,000,000  yen,  and  its  boats  and  equipment  at  1,000,000  yen,  the  actual  cash 
payment  will  be  2,500,000  yen. 

It  is  expected  that  this  consolidation  will  facilitate  revision  of  the  pro- 
visional Japan-Soviet  Fishery  Treaty  in  1936. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

MEATS 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1592, 
August  4,  1934,  page  199,  respecting  an  order  under  the  Merchandise  Marks  Act, 
1926,  of  the  United  Kingdom  requiring  a  mark  of  origin  to  be  shown  on  various 
classes  of  imported  frozen  and  chilled  meats,  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce has  now  received  copies  of  two  Exemption  Directions,  Nos.  6  and  7  of 
1934,  which,  respectively,  postpone  from  January  7  to  February  28,  1935,  the 
operation  of  the  order  as  regards  the  sale  or  exposure  for  sale  of  whole  carcasses 
of  frozen  pork,  and  permit  the  mark  of  origin  to  be  shown  on  the  containers  or 
packages  of  shoulder  cuts  of  frozen  pork  from  which  the  skin  has  been  removed 
prior  to  importation,  rather  than  on  the  goods  themselves. 

These  Exemption  Directions  must  be  considered  by  the  Merchandise  Marks 
Standing  Committee,  and,  if  approved,  amendment  orders  incorporating  these 
modifications  in  the  basic  order  will  be  issued. 

FLOORING  BLOCKS  AND  STRIPS 

The  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  have  just  made  recommendations  to 
the  Government  which,  if  adopted,  will  make  it  obligatory  for  flooring  blocks 
and  strips  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  marked  with  an  indication  of 
origin.  The  proposals  of  the  committee  refer  to  the  undermentioned  descriptions 
of  materials: — 

(a)  Planed  and  tongued  and  grooved  or  planed  and  otherwise  manufactured  hardwood 
flooring  blocks  or  strips. 

(b)  Hardwood  parquet  flooring  in  sections  composed  of  blocks  or  strips  glued  or  other- 
wise joined  together. 

(c)  Planed  and  tongued  or  grooved  or  planed  and  otherwise  manufactured  softwood 
flooring  blocks. 
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The  suggestion  is  that  the  indication  of  origin  shall  be  applied  to  one  of  the 
larger  surfaces  as  follows: — 

(a)  Flooring  blocks  and  strips  other  than  those  referred  to  in  paragraph  (b) :  Impressed 
or  incised  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  9  inches. 

(b)  Thin  battens  or  strips  for  parquet  flooring:  Stamped,  stencilled,  printed,  impressed, 
or  incised  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  9  inches. 

(c)  Parquet  flooring  in  sections  or  panels:   Stamped,  stencilled,  printed,  impressed,  or 
incised  on  each  section  or  panel. 

It  is  further  provided: — 

(i)  In  the  case  of  any  batten  less  than  18  inches  in  length,  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  one 
mark  of  origin  appears  thereon. 

(ii)  In  the  case  of  parquet  flooring  in  sections  or  panels,  which  are  imported  waxed  on 
both  sides,  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  the  indication  of  origin  is  printed,  stencilled,  or  stamped  on 
a  label  securely  affixed  or  attached  to  each  section  or  panel. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Duty  on  Wooden  Doors  Increased 

According  to  a  cablegram  dated  January  29  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  London,  the  British  Government  has  increased,  effective  as  from 
January  31,  the  import  duty  on  foreign  wooden  doors  of  a  height  and  width  not 
less  than  6  feet  and  2  feet  respectively  to  2s.  6d.  each,  or,  if  it  would  yield  a 
greater  amount  of  duty,  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  former  rate  on  doors  of  this  size  was  2s.  each  or,  if  higher,  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

Wooden  doors  of  smaller  size  remain  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Wooden  doors  shown  to  have  been  consigned  from  and  manufactured  to 
the  extent  of  at  least  25  per  cent  of  their  factory  or  works  cost  in  Canada  (or 
other  part  of  the  British  Empire  entitled  to  preference)  will  continue  to  enter  the 
United  Kingdom  duty  free. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  2)  Order,  1935,  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
effective  as  from  January  17,  increases  the  import  duty  on  sodium  nitrite  from 
20  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  £4  per  ton  (2,240  pounds).  Sodium  nitrite  the 
product  of  Canada  or  other  part  of  the  British  Empire  entitled  to  preference 
remains  duty  free. 

Under  the  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  1)  Order,  1935,  also  effective 
January  17,  cassava  (or  tapioca)  in  the  form  of  root,  flour,  or  starch,  but  not 
including  the  foodstuff  known  as  tapioca,  and  farina  (or  potato  starch)  have 
been  made  duty  free  regardless  of  origin.  These  were  formerly  dutiable  at  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  unless  entitled  to  free  entry  because  of  being  British  Empire 
products. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  opal  glass  bottles  and  jars 
(at  present  25  per  cent  ad  valorem) ,  and  for  the  continuance,  after  the  date  of 
expiry  (March  12,  1935)  of  the  Import  Duties  (Drawback)  (No.  2)  Order, 
1934,  of  drawback  under  section  9  of  the  Finance  Act,  1932,  in  respect  of  castor 
seed  used  in  the  manufacture  of  castor  oil. 

The  committee  announce  that  they  have  decided  not  to  make  any  recom- 
mendations in  respect  of  the  applications  previously  advertised  (see  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  of  July  7,  1934,  page  36)  for  the  addition  to  the  free  list 
of  dextrine  and  wheaten  starch. 

Canadian  products  are  exempt  from  duty  under  the  Import  Duties  Act. 
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Australian  Deferred  Duties 

Deferred  rates  under  two  items  of  the  Australian  tariff  that  were  to  have 
become  effective  on  January  1,  1935,  have  been  further  postponed  to  July  1, 
1935,  viz:  hoop  iron  not  separately  specified  (now  free  of  duty  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff  and  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff,  deferred 
duties  10  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  22^  per  cent  plus 
70s.  per  2,240  pounds  under  the  general  tariff,  with  provision  for  additional 
duties  as  Australian  exchange  rises) ;  citric  acid  (now  free  of  duty  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff  and  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff, 
deferred  duties  l^d.  per  pound  under  the  British  preferential  and  3|d.  per  pound 
under  the  general  tariff,  with  provision  for  additional  duties  as  Australian  ex- 
change rises). 

British  Honduras  Package  Tax 

A  tax  of  5  cents  per  package  on  goods  imported  into  British  Honduras  was 
increased  to  10  cents  per  package  by  an  ordinance  effective  January  14,  1935, 
and,  effective  on  the  same  date,  a  regulation  of  the  Governor  in  Council  imposed 
a  clearance  fee  of  10  cents  on  packages  arriving  by  parcel  post  of  a  value  of  not 
less  than  one  dollar. 

Italian  Import  Quota  on  Reapers  and  Mowing  Machines 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  cables  that, 
effective  January  28,  1935,  reapers  and  mowing  machines  entering  Italy  from 
Canada  are  restricted  to  a  quota  of  174  cwts.  for  the  year  1935.  He  further 
states  that,  prior  to  this  date,  apart  from  the  duty,  no  restrictions  were  in  force 
on  these  commodities  entering  Italy,  and  that  the  present  quota  is  the  equivalent 
of  Canadian  imports  of  these  articles  into  Italy  for  the  year  1932. 

Marking  Regulations  for  Imported  Goods  in  Finland 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  reports  under 
date  January  14, 1935,  that  a  resolution  was  passed  in  Finland  on  November  16 
last,  effective  from  March  1,  1935,  providing  that  the  following  articles  be  marked 
with  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  on  importation  into  Finland:  fresh  apples 
imported  during  the  period  August  1  to  December  31;  live  fruit  trees;  cotton 
materials  weighing  between  100  and  250  grams  per  square  metre;  woollen 
materials;  underwear,  stockings,  and  gloves  of  cotton,  wool,  or  silk  stockinette; 
sports  and  summer  shoes  with  rubber  soles;  rubber  shoes  and  rubber  heels  and 
soles;  as  well  as  electric  incandescent  lamps  except  for  use  in  pocket  torches. 

Of  the  above  articles,  those  which  might  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters 
must  be  marked  in  the  following  way: — 

Fresh  apples:  the  country  of  origin  must  be  branded,  stamped,  printed,  or  painted  on 
each  barrel  or  box  in  lettering  at  least  2  centimetres  high. 

Underwear,  stockings,  and  gloves  of  stockinette :  the  country  of  origin  must  be  stamped 
or  printed  on  each  article  or  on  a  label  of  woven  fabric  attached  to  each  article,  the  lettering 
to  be  at  least  5  millimetres  high. 

Sports  and  summer  shoes  with  rubber  soles:  the  name  of  the  country  of  origin  must  be 
stamped  into  the  outer  sole  or  stamped  in  raised  lettering  on  the  sole,  or  stamped  or  printed 
in  colour  on  the  inside  of  the  quarter,  the  lettering  to  be  at  least  3  millimetres  high. 

Rubber  shoes  and  rubber  heels  and  soles:  the  marking  must  be  carried  out  in  the  same 
way  as  for  sports  and  summer  shoes  with  rubber  soles. 
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TENDERS  INVITED— New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Public 
Works  Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee, 
Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  Particulars  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Section  376,  Arapuni  Power  Scheme. — One  complete  set  of  110-kv.  outdoor  switchgear, 
steelwork,  etc.,  in  accordance  with  specification  (tenders  close  June  4,  1935) . 

Section  380,  Arapuni  Power  Scheme. — Four  sets  of  three-phase  insulated  push  rods  for 
110-kv.  isolators,  and  five  sets  of  three-phase  for  50-kv.  isolators,  to  specification  (tenders 
close  June  18,  1935). 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  4 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  4,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate- 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  January  28,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Omcial 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Kate 

Jan.  28 

Feb.  4 

.  1407 

$  .1864 

$  .1874 

44 

.  1390 

.2311 

.2323 

24 

.0072 

.0125 

.0127 

7 

Czechoslovakia 

.0296 

.0413 

.0416 

34 

.2680 

.2177 

.2179 

24 

.0252 

.0215 

.0215 

4 

.0392 

.0653 

.0656 

24 

.  .   .  .Reichsmark 

.2382 

.3982 

.3996 

4 

Great  Britain  , 

4.8666 

4.8682 

4.8777 

2 

.0130 

.0093 

.0093 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6699 

.6728 

24 

.  1749 

.2953 

.2971 

44 

Italy  

.0526 

.0846 

.0845 

4 

.0176 

.0226 

.0226 

5 

.2680 

.2449 

.  2452 

34 

.0442 

.0445 

.0446 

5 

.0060 

.0101 

.0100 

44 

.  lyou 

.  1355 

.  1360 

54 

,  Krona 

.2680 

.2512 

.2516 

24 

.1930 

.3206 

.3221 

2 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0009 

1.0003 

14 

.4245 

.3278* 

.3276* 

.2532f 

.2551t 

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0826* 

.0825* 

.1217 

.0646f 

.0650f 

 Peso 

.0520* 

.0520* 

44 

.9733 

.0425f 

.0425f 

.5955 

.5827 

4 

.4985 

.2787 

.2786 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2377 

.2426 

6 

 Bolivar 

.1930 

.2627 

.2826 

1.0342 

.8008 

.7977 

]  .0000 

1.0019 

1.0013 

 Dollar 

.4404 

.4361 

.3650 

.3691 

.3696 

~34 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2838 

.2841 

3.65 

.4020 

.6733 

.6762 

34 

 Dollar 

.3628 

.3539 

Siam  

,  Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.  4650 

.4551 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5740 

.5739 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0162 

1.0182 

4.8666 

4.8782 

4.8877 

Other  British  West  Indies . Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0162 

1.0182 

.0392 

.0653 

.0655 

.0392 

.0653 

.0655 

4.8666 

3.8945 

3.9021 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5 . 0058 

5.0155 

New  Zealand. 

4.8666 

3.9259 

3.9336 

South  Africa  .  , 

4.8666 

4.8621 

4.8716 

*  Official.    +  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  siuce 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trad« 

Saint  John,  N£. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs- 
Sardines  

Tomato  Sauce  

Fruit  Blossom  Honey  

Flour  

Miscellaneous — 

Hosiery  

Shoes — Leather  

Patent  Leather  

Leather  (Box  and  Willow  Calf) . . 

Newsprint  

Wood-pulp  

Bleached  Sulphite  Pulp  

Binder  Twine  

Birch  Logs  

Reinforced  Rubber  Hose  for  Sale 

to  Egypt  and  Palestine. 

Pigments  and  Crude  Ores  

Ores,  particularly  Zinc,  Nickel 

and  Cobalt. 


183 
184 
185 
186 


187 
188 
189 
190 
191 
192 
193 
194 
195 
196 

197 
198 


Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad. . 
North  Shields,  England . . 

Liverpool,  England  

Funchal,  Madeira  

Kingston,  Jamaica  

Belize,  British  Honduras 

Batavia,  Java  

Northampton,  England.. 

Santiago,  Chile  

Santiago,  Chile  

Amsterdam,  Holland  

Santiago,  Chile  

Milan,  Italy  

London,  England  

New  York  City  

Antwerp,  Belgium  


Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 


Agency. 

Agency.  , 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  16;  Montcalm,  Feb.  23;  Montrose,  March  2; 
Montclare,  March  9 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Incemore,  Feb.  19;  Nova  Scotia,  March  8 — 
both  Furness  Line;  Andania,  Feb.  24;  Antonia,  March  10 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line; 
London  Corporation,  March  2;   Manchester  Exporter,  March  14 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Feb.  15;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  22;  Beaverford,  March  1;  Beaver- 
dale,  March  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific  ;  Alaunia,  Feb.  17;  Ascania,  Feb.  24;  Aurania,  March  3; 
Ausonia,  March  10 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  25; 
Capulin  (calls  at  Hull),  American  Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  16;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  23;  London 
Corporation,  March  2;  Manchester  Division,  March  9;  Manchester  Regiment,  March  16; 
Manchester  Citizen,  March  23 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Feb.  13;  Ky.no,  March  4 — both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Feb.  15;  Boston  City,  March  1; 
Bristol  City,  March  15;  Montreal  City,  March  29— all  'Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  18;  Cairnesk,  March  4; 
Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  18 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Capulin,  American  Hamp- 
ton Roads  (calls  at  Dundee  but  not  at  Newcastle),  Feb.  28. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Feb  23;  Salacia,  March  9;  Nubian, 
March  23 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Kastalia,  Feb.  18;  Vardulia,  March  2;  Sulairia,  March  16;  Airthria, 
March  30 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland.  Feb.  25;  Westernland,  March  10 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre);  Beaverford,  March  1;  Beaverdale,  March  8;  Beaverhill,  March 
29 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Idarwald  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hambnrg-American-North  German  Lloyd 
Line,  Feb.  12;  Beaverhill,  Feb.  22;  Beaverbrae,  March  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Capulin, 
American  Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  28. 

To  Copenhagen^  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Maine,  Feb.  12;  Frederick  VIII,  March 
11 — both  Scandinavia-America  Line  (do  not  call  at  Gothenburg);  Sparreholm,  Feb.  12; 
Svaneholm,  March  12 — both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;  Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia  but 
not  at  Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Feb.  25;  Drottningholm  (does  not  call  at  Copen- 
hagen), Feb.  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Fnrness-Red  Cross  Line,  Feb. 
11;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Feb.  14;  Belle  Isle, 
Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  Feb.  18;  Incemore  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness 
Line,  Feb.  19. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  24;  Lady  Hawkins,  March 
10;  Lady  Drake,  March  17 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  Feb.  21;  a  steamer,  March  7 
and  21 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  Feb.  13;  Lady  Rod- 
ney (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  Feb.  20;  Cayelier,  Feb.  27;  Lady  Somers  (calls  at 
Hamilton  and  Nassau),  March  6. — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Feb.  13;  Ciss,  Feb.  27 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara—  Colborne,  Feb.  16;  Chomedy  (calls 
at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  March  2 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Mar- 
tinique if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince, 
Feb.  13;  Silvercypress,  Feb.  27;  Malayan  Prince,  March  13;  Silverwalnut,  March  27— all 
Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Palembang,  Cheribon, 
Samarang,  Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Talisse,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  March  1. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Constructor,  Feb.  22;  Cana- 
dian Conqueror — March  29 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Highlander,  Feb.  28; 
Canadian  Britisher  (calls  at  Timaru),  March  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  Feb.  15;  Montcalm,  Feb.  22;  Montrose,  March  1; 
Montclare,  March  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  Feb.  14;  Beaverhill  (calls  at  Hamburg),  Feb.  21;  Beaver- 
ford,  Feb.  28;  Beaverdale,  March  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  Line, 
Feb.  20. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  Feb.  14;  Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  21;  London 
Corporation,  Feb.  27;  Manchester  Division,  March  7;  Manchester  Regiment,  March  14; 
Manchester  Citizen,  March  21 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Feb.  21;  Salacia,  March  7;  Nubian, 
March  21 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Kastalia,  Feb.  16;  Vardulia,  Feb.  28;  Sulairia,  March  14 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  16;  Cairnesk,  March  2; 
Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  16 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Feb.  21;  Melmore  Head,  March  5 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Hada  County,  Feb.  20;  Brant  County,  March  6 — both  County  Line  (call 
at  Rotterdam  and  Havre);  Beaverford,  Feb.  28;  Beaverdale,  March  7;  Beaverhill,  March 
28 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valrossa,  Feb.  23;  Giorgio  Ohlsen,  March  6 — both 
Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Jjourenco  Marques 
and  Beira. — Bodnant  (does  not  call  at  Sierra  Leone,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Feb.  22; 
Calgary,  Feb.  27 — both  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  20;  Lady  Drake,  March 
13;  Lady  Nelson,  March  27— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  Feb..  16;  a  steamer,  March  2 
and  16 — both  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Bruno,  Feb.  14;  San  Gil,  Feb.  28;  La  Perla, 
March  14— all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — City  of 
Corinth,  Canadian-Indian  Line,  Feb.  16. 
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To  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai. — City  of  Kimberley,  March  10;  City  of  Yokohama, 
April  10 — both  Canadian  Far  East  Line  (via  U.S.  ports). 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Feb.  14;  Hikawa  Maru,  March  2;  Hiye 
Maru,  March  16 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Ixion,  Feb.  17;  Tantalus,  March  10; 
Talthybius,  March  31— all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Feb.  23;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  March  9;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), March  23;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  April  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Olympia,  Feb.  25;  Tacoma,  April  2 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  at  Osaka,  Iloilo, 
Cebu,  Macassar  and  Legaspi). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Everett,  Feb.  22;  Shelton,  March  24 — both  Tacoma 
Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  at  Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar). 

To  Tsingtao. — City  of  Victoria  (calls  at  Dairen,  Taku  Bar  and  Chemulpo),  Feb.  12;  City 
of  Vancouver  (calls  at  Dairen),  April  1 — both  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Tosari,  March  1 ;  Silverbeech,  April  2 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Feb.  27;  Niagara,  March  27 — both 
Canadian- Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  Feb.  12;  Golden 
State,  March  14 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  Feb. 
12;  Indien,  March  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  February. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  February. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  February. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk,  Feb.  9;  Lochkatrine,  Feb.  23 — 
both  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — America,  East  Asiatic  Co., 
Feb.  16  (calls  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  February. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  March  12;  Balboa,  April  11 — both  Johnson  Line. 
To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
February. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Brynje,  Feb.  12;  Lycia, 
March  15 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  Port  Elizabeth,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques* — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Manoeran,  March  7;   Silverwillow,  April  6 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  Feb.  25. 

To  San  Antonia,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel,  March  13;  Gisla,  April  15 — both 
Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Benjamin  Franklin  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian 
Shipping  Co.,  Feb.  14;  Pacific  Ranger  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness  (Pacific) 
Line,  Feb.  14;  Gregalia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Feb.  21;  Lochkatrine 
(calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Feb.  23. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Mobile  City,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Feb.  9;  Amerika  (calls 
at  Continental  ports),  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  Feb.  14. 

To  Arica,  Antojogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Capac,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Feb.  23. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspectio  n  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1;  single 
copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada,  S3. 50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.:  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.   (Price  $1 . 50) . 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.   (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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Argentina 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office—Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:   Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian, 

Cuba 

E.  L.  MoColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan.  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Persia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Bercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache.  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territ<Hy  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31.  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:   Richard   Grew,  Trade   Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 

Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.).   Cable  address  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.    (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 

'Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft,  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  Bechuanaland,  Somaliland,  the  Rhodesias,  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgsv  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1934 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

London,  February  1,  1935. — The  trade  recovery  was  maintained  and  con- 
solidated in  the  United  Kingdom  throughout  the  year  1934,  and  the  prevailing 
mood  among  the  commercial  community  was  characterized  by  relief  and  satis- 
faction. At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the  revival,  which  first  became  apparent 
in  isolated  sections  of  trade,  had  gathered  momentum  and  extended  fairly  gener- 
ally over  the  whole  range  of  industry.  Progress  was  rapid  until  July,  when  there 
were  signs  of  a  temporary  halt.  Afterwards  the  forward  movement  was  resumed, 
although  at  a  slower  pace. 

All  the  important  financial  and  commercial  indices  have  risen  steadily. 
Imports  and  exports  continue  to  increase,  and  while  the  excess  of  imports  is 
enlarging,  this  should  be  considered  a  healthy  symptom  in  a  creditor  country 
like  the  United  Kingdom.  Greater  purchases  of  raw  materials  have  been  largely 
responsible  for  this  development  and  this  feature  in  turn  points  to  industrial 
expansion.  Moreover,  those  countries  which  incur  debts  with  the  United  King- 
dom must  in  the  final  analysis  accept  either  goods  or  services  in  payment.  At 
the  same  time  United  Kingdom  exports  over  the  past  few  years  have  grown  at 
a  slightly  higher  rate  than  imports.  Therefore  the  country's  competitive  ability 
is  not  deteriorating. 
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The  returns  of  retail  trade,  which  steadily  show  better  results,  indicate  that 
the  benefits  of  the  recovery  are  being  enjoyed  by  all  classes  of  the  population. 
Railway  passenger  traffic  figures  and  the  relatively  high  level  of  the  active  note 
circulation  signalize  a  greater  spending  capacity. 

While  the  revival  so  far  as  it  has  gone  is  a  matter  for  congratulation,  it 
should  be  regarded  in  its  proper  perspective  because  considerable  ground  remains 
to  be  covered  before  even  normal  prosperity  is  reached.  For  example,  the  num- 
ber of  unemployed  still  stands  at  more  than  two  millions. 

In  industry  manufacturers  have  been  able  to  readjust  their  costs  of  pro- 
duction to  selling  prices  and  to  show  profits.  The  demand  for  capital  equip- 
ment has  risen  almost  uninterruptedly  under  the  leadership  of  iron  and  steel, 
which  is  the  foundation  of  the  industrial  structure  of  the  country.  Building 
enjoyed  exceptional  activity,  while  engineering  remained  uniformly  good. 
Activity  in  the  motor  car  industry  constituted  a  record. 

The  contraction  of  •  international  trade  to  about  one-third  of  its  normal 
volume,  and  the  slackness  which  still  prevails  in  domestic  business  have  been 
responsible  for  a  large  excess  of  money  over  requirements.  The  low  rates  of 
interest  which  are  the  outcome  of  this  situation  have,  however,  provided  cor- 
porations and  firms  with  an  opportunity  to  reduce  their  load  of  debt  by  conver- 
sion and  refunding  operations.  This  movement  was  in  evidence  in  1932  when 
the  National  Government  led  the  way  with  the  War  Loan,  but  it  had  also  made 
substantial  advances  during  1933.  The  shortage  of  new  outlets  for  investment, 
coupled  with  the  changed  value  of  money,  has  been  responsible  for  a  consider- 
able appreciation  in  security  values,  and  the  stock  markets  have  enjoyed  an 
active  year. 

INDICATIONS  OF  RECOVERY 

An  indication  of  the  specific  nature  of  recovery  in  1934,  taken  by  many 
experienced  observers,  was  the  Christmas  buying,  which  of  course  dates  from 
about  the  middle  of  December,  and  in  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  consider 
a  statement  in  the  press  on  December  14  to  the  effect  that  in  the  return  of  the 
Bank  of  England  the  note  circulation  reached  a  new  high  record.  At  £393,- 
221,325  the  amount  of  currency  was  nearly  £11,500,000  greater  than  a  year 
earlier,  although  it  is  usual  for  the  highest  point  of  the  note  circulation  to  be 
reached  on  the  last  Wednesday  before  Christmas. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  report  of  the  withdrawals  of  banknotes  for 
Christmas  spending  showed  that  the  next  week's  circulation  equalled  £401,- 
990,743,  which  was  £12,127,t)00  greater  than  in  the  year  previous.  The  Times 
said: — 

This  movement  represents  a  culmination  of  a  trend  which  has  been  steadily  proceeding 
throughout  the  year,  for,  while  the  amount  of  notes  in  circulation  has  shown  increases  week 
by  week  over  the  1933  figures,  the  expansion  is  naturally  most  marked  when  the  public  is 
busy  with  its  Christmas  spending. 

In  considering  statistics  as  a  gauge  of  conditions,  conclusions  must  be  based 
upon  the  nature  of  the  changes  that  have  taken  place,  however  slight,  rather 
than  upon  their  arithmetical  value.  And  it  is  to  be  emphasized  that  although 
there  have  been  no  sensational  percentage  advances  during  the  past  year,  the 
nature  of  the  changes  and  of  the  trades  concerned  do  more  than  indicate  re- 
covery. In  appraising  the  evidence  of  recovery  the  mutual  relations  of  the 
many  trades  and  the  meaning  of  the  ratios  of  percentage  improvement  must  be 
studied.  Even  very  small  annual  improvements  as  expressed  by  percentage, 
if  they  are  consistently  extended  over  many  trades,  mean  more  and  are  far 
more  to  be  welcomed  than  sporadic  large  percentage  improvements  in  a  few 
trades. 

EMPIRE  TRADE  TRENDS 

The  improvement  in  the  economic  position  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a 
whole  must  be  studied  also  in  regard  to  events  and  changes  in  places  widely 
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separated.  But  in  the  evidence  here  considered  there  is  a  bearing  generally 
upon  the  Empire  as  a  whole.  All  independent  reports  indicate  that  the  returns 
of  Canadian,  Australian,  South  African,  and  Indian  trade  show  that  the  trends 
toward  recovery  are  similar  to  those  indicated  by  United  Kingdom  statistics, 
and  that  they  are  indeed  related  more  closely  than  might  be  supposed. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  the  views  of  Sir  Robert  Knox  in 
his  opening  address  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Australian  Associated  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  on  January  21,  when  he  observed  that  political  events  in 
other  parts  of  the  world  have  convinced  him  of  the  danger  of  believing  that  Aus- 
tralia could  be  self-sufficient  or  independent  of  international  events,  or  was 
secure  in  her  splendid  isolation.  The  Ottawa  Conference  was  primarily  designed, 
he  insisted,  for  family  stocktaking,  but  was  not  intended  as  an  antagonistic  move 
against  foreign  competition.  Reviewing  the  years  of  financial  depression,  he 
said  that  Australia's  improvement  was  due  largely  to  Great  Britain's  accepting 
an  enormously  increased  quantity  of  products  which  would  not  have  been  sold 
to  other  countries. 

IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

The  iron  and  steel  trade  is  perhaps  the  best  indicator  of  the  state  of  trade 
generally,  and  its  improvement  in  1934  is  significant.  Iron  and  steel  output  in 
1934  increased  by  30  per  cent,  and  the  December  figures  bring  the  total  pig-iron 
output  for  the  year  to  5,978,500  tons  compared  with  4,136,000  in  1933,  and  of 
steel  to  8,859,700  tons  compared  with  7,024,000  tons  in  1933. 

The  following  table,  compiled  by  the  British  Iron  and  Steel  Federation, 
shows  the  average  monthly  production  of  pig  iron  and  steel  ingots  and  castings 
in  1913,  1920,  1929,  and  1932  to  1934:— 

Steel  Ingots 
Pig  Iron     and  Castings 
Monthly  Average  Tons  Tons 

1913    855,000  638.600 

1920    669,500  755,600 

1929    632,400  803,000 

1932   297,800  438,500 

1933    344,700  585,300 

1934   498,200  738,300 

While  the  ferrous  metal  trades  form  the  best  indicator,  the  soundness  of 
the  general  trade  increase  is  to  be  further  judged  by  the  movement  of  the  non- 
ferrous  metal  trade.  The  Midland  Bank  Review  for  1934  says:  "It  is  a  long 
time  since  the  non-ferrous  metal  industry  approached  Christmas  in  a  happier 
condition.  Most  mills  have  been  working  at  high  pressure  during  the  past 
month  and  on  restarting  after  the  holidays  will  still  have  good  order  books  to 
work  on."  All  engineering  trades — mechanical,  marine,  electrical,  aircraft,  and 
motor — were  more  active  in  1934. 

COAL  TRADE 

The  depression  in  the  coal  mining  industry  in  Great  Britain  is  not  so  much 
related  to  the  general  trade  slump  as  other  trades.  There  are  difficulties  con- 
nected with  coal  mining  which  have  no  connection  with  the  causes  of  the  present 
depression.  Naturally,  it  is  difficult  to  reorganize  the  coal  mining  trade  at 
such  a  time.  However,  in  spite  of  the  low  general  level,  the  export  of  coal  has 
been  higher  than  for  two  years  past,  and  greatly  increased  purchases  by  Canada 
have  assisted  the  situation  in  South  Wales.  Durham  steam  coal  also  has  bene- 
fited considerably  from  trade  agreements,  and  the  purchase  of  75,000  tons  of 
Durham  coal  by  the  Norwegian  railways  was  encouraging.  The  market  condi- 
tions in  anthracite  coal  are  satisfactory,  according  to  the  correspondent  of  the 
Midland  Bank  Review,  and  a  feature  of  the  market  is  the  steadily  increasing 
consumption  of  duff  coal. 
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RAILWAYS 

More  active  trade  conditions  are  reflected  in  the  returns  of  the  railways. 
All  classes  of  traffic  have  yielded  a  higher  quota,  and  the  transportation  of 
general  merchandise  represents  three-fifths  of  the  total  gain  recorded  in  the 
following  table,  which  shows  the  increases  in  the  various  classes  of  traffic  for 
fifty-one  weeks  of  1934: — 

Passengers      Goods  Coal  Total 

£  £  £  £ 

Great  Western   8,000         513,000  39,000  560,000 

London,  Midland  and  Scottish       368,000       1,395,000         376,000  2,139,000 

North-Eastern   243,000       1,032,000         801,000  2,076,000 

Southern   218,000  114,000  58,000  390,000 

837,000       3,054,000       1,274,000  5,165,000 
SHIPPING 

The  statistics  issued  by  Lloyd's  Register  of  Shipping  regarding  merchant 
vessels  under  construction  at  the  end  of  December  last  show  that  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  there  is  a  decrease  of  7,462  tons  in  the  work  in  hand  as 
compared  with  the  figures  for  the  previous  quarter.  The  present  total — 596,834 
tons — is,  however,  265,293  tons  (80  per  cent)  greater  than  the  tonnage  which 
was  being  built  at  the  end  of  December,  1933,  and  exceeds  the  aggregate  ton- 
nage under  construction  in  the  seven  leading  countries  abroad. 

While  the  decline  since  the  end  of  September  in  the  quarterly  total  of  ton- 
nage in  course  of  construction  is  the  first  check  to  the  upward  tendency  noted 
since  the  beginning  of  1933,  the  actual  reduction  is  relatively  insignificant.  At 
~the  end  of  December  the  tonnage  on  which  work  was  suspended  amounted  to 
26,688  tons,  being  composed  entirely  of  steamers.  The  total  tonnage  under 
construction  in  the  world  amounts  to  1,251,722  tons,  of  which  47*7  per  cent  is 
being  built  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  and  52-3  per  cent  abroad. 

In  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  93,428  tons  were  commenced  during  the  last 
three  months  of  1934,  showing  an  increase  of  16,517  tons  compared  with  the 
corresponding  total  for  the  September  quarter.  During  the  quarter  ended 
December,  1934,  206,527  tons  were  launched  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  an 
increase  of  23,105  tons  as  compared  with  the  previous  quarter. 


EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

Employment  always  lags  behind  certain  other  actual  initial  advances 
toward  prosperity,  but  1934  was  the  best  year  since  1929  in  the  increase  of 
employed  persons.  Apart  from  seasonal  variations  which  are  normal,  the  im- 
provement was  quite  steady.  In  December,  1934,  there  were  over  10,000,000 
insured  person  in  employment  in  Great  Britain.  This  was  36,000  more  than 
a  month  previously  and  237,000  more  than  twelve  months  previously.  An  im- 
portant point  is  the  duration  of  unemployment  in  a  given  case.  It  is  obviously 
not  so  bad  if  the  figures  do  not  indicate  that  all  of  those  unemployed  are  the 
same  individuals  over  the  period  of  twelve  months.  It  is  in  this  direction  that 
a  great  improvement  took  place.  Over  56  per  cent  of  the  total  unemployed  were 
out  of  work  three  months,  and  in  the  case  of  many  others  for  a  period  of  six 
months. 

HOUSING 

During  the  last  year  great  progress  was  made  in  housing  construction.  In 
1934,  310,000  houses  were  provided — the  highest  for  any  year  since  the  Armis- 
tice. The  highest  previous  year  was  1927,  with  40,000  fewer  houses  than  in 
1934.  This  includes  houses  provided  by  private  enterprise  without  state  assist- 
ance; the  number  of  the  latter  is  very  small  relatively. 
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A  recent  Ministry  of  Health  statement  indicates  that  at  the  date  of  the 
Armistice  the  number  of  houses  in  England  and  Wales  was  a  little  under 
8,000,000.  Between  that  date  and  September  30,  1934,  2,484,848  new  houses 
were  provided,  788,872  by  local  authorities  and  1,695,976  by  private  enter- 
prise. This  total  excludes  14,365  houses  provided  to  rehouse  persons  displaced 
under  improvement  and  reconstruction  schemes  under  legislation  prior  to  the 
Housing  Act,  1930. 

The  number  of  houses  provided  by  private  enterprise  without  state  assist- 
ance in  the  half-year  ending  September  30,  1934,  was  134,153.  This  constitutes 
a  record,  the  number  being  13,372  more  than  in  the  previous  half-year,  the 
figure  for  which  was  itself  a  record  at  that  time.  The  total  for  the  year  ending 
September  30,  1934,  was  254,934,  being  53  per  cent  greater  than  the  correspond- 
ing total  in  the  previous  year  and  95  per  cent  greater  than  in  each  of  the  years 
ending  September  30,  1931  and  1932. 

The  number  of  houses  provided  under  the  Housing  Act,  1930,  in  the  year 
ending  September  30,  1934,  was  15,058,  and  a  further  19,301  houses  were  under 
construction  at  that  date. 

AGRICULTURAL  'SITUATION 

Althougth  the  dry  weather  was  a  controlling  factor  in  British  agriculture  in 
1934,  the  wheat  crop  did  well  but  the  yields  of  barley  and  oats  were  not  uniformly 
as  good.  Sugar  beet  had  an  exceptionally  heavy  yield,  which  is  indicative  of 
the  greatly  increased  scientific  attention  being  paid  to  the  beet-growing  indus- 
try. Potatoes  yielded  better  than  was  expected  after  the  summer  drought. 
Nevertheless  the  returns  reported  by  producers  show  that  the  year's  crop  is  not 
likely  to  be  in  excess  of  requirements  in  view  of  an  almost  complete  embargo 
on  Continental  supplies.   In  a  review  of  agriculture  in  1934,  the  Times  says:— 

The  value  of  the  arable  crops  which  are  cashed  as  such  is  small  compared  with  the  sales 
of  live  stock  and  live  stock  products,  and  the  fortunes  of  British  agriculture  stand  or  fall 
by  the  returns  obtained  for  milk,  beef,  cattle,  pigs,  sheep,  poultry,  and  eggs.  The  milk 
industry  has  grown  in  importance  during  the  year  and  production  has  expanded  under  the 
cover  of  the  Milk  Marketing  Board. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  total  output  of  milk  is  used  for  manufacturing 
purposes,  while  the  average  consumption  of  liquid  milk  remains  low.  Conse- 
quently the  Milk  Board  is  engaged  in  efforts  to  expand  the  consumption.  With 
this  aim  in  view  the  Milk  Board,  assisted  by  Government  funds,  has  extended  the 
supply  of  milk  to  all  school  children  in  the  country  at  a  low  price,  and  plans  have 
also  been  advanced  for  raising  the  general  standard  of  the  milk  supply  in  order 
to  give  the  medical  profession  and  the  public  more  confidence  in  the  value  of 
fresh  milk. 

There  has  been  depression  in  the  market  for  beef,  cattle  and  stores,  and, 
notwithstanding  a  state  subsidy  of  5s.  per  cwt.  on  all  fat  cattle  sold,  breeders 
and  feeders  have  suffered  losses.  A  preference  for  lamb  and  a  decline  in  ship- 
ments of  frozen  mutton  have  resulted  in  better  market  prices  for  sheep.  The  Pig 
Marketing  Board  has  controlled  pig  and  bacon  production  and  prices  have  been 
maintained,  with  a  limitation  of  bacon  imports.  The  domestic  bacon  industry  is 
reported  to  have  gained  much  ground  in  1934. 

Lord  de  la  Warr,  leader  of  the  United  Kingdom  delegation  to  the  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Agriculture  at  Rome,  said  that  Great  Britain  during  the  last 
four  years  of  depression  had  "  made  a  great  contribution  to  the  restoration  of 
world  prosperity  by  raising  considerably  her  food  consumption  per  head  of  the 
population,"  and  that  by  the  1931  Act  Great  Britain  had  given  to  the  agricul- 
tural and  associated  processing  industries  powers  to  set  up  commodity  boards  to 
organize  and  control  all  the  marketing  functions  connected  with  the  first  sale  of 
agricultural  products.    These  boards  were  given  powers  to  lay  down  grades, 
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methods  of  packing  and  of  transit,  place  of  sale,  to  make  contracts  on  behalf 
of  producers,  and  to  lay  down  minimum  and  maximum  prices. 


PRICES 


The  following  tabulation,  extracted  from  the  price  index  of  the  London 
Times,  indicates  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  in  the  wholesale  prices  of 
the  leading  groups  of  commodities  during  the  year. 

The  figure  100  represents  the  1913  level. 


Group — 

Cereals  .  . 
Meat  and  fish 
Other  food  .  . 


Total  food 


Iron  and  steel  

Other  metals  and  minerals 

Cotton  

Other  textiles  

Other  materials  


Total  materials  . . 
Total  all  commodities 


Dec.  30, 

Dec.  29, 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

1933 

1934 

Per  Cent 

79.4 

87.0 

+  9.6 

115.6 

118.2 

+  2.2 

101.4 

108.0 

+  6.5 

98.9 

104.5  . 

+  5.7 

110.1 

114.4 

+  3.9 

87.8 

85.2 

-  3.0 

89.4 

102.8 

+  15.0 

90.3 

82.0 

-  9.2 

109.5 

107.9 

-  1.5 

97.8 

98.3 

+  0.5 

98.2 

100.6 

+  2.4 

As  is  apparent,  the  average  level  of  wholesale  prices  at  the  end  of  1934  was 
2-4  per  cent  above  that  of  last  year.  This  compares  with  a  growth  in  1933  of 
4-1  per  cent,  which  was  the  first  increase  recorded  in  the  yearly  period  since 
1924.  The  outstanding  points  were  increases  of  15  per  cent  in  cotton,  9-6  per 
cent  in  cereals,  and  6-5  per  cent  in  "  other  foods." 

The  decline  in  wool  prices  was  responsible  for  the  falling-off  in  values  of 
"  other  textiles,"  while  the  relatively  depressed  condition  of  the  non-ferrous 
metal  market  is  reflected  in  the  drop  of  3  per  cent  in  "  other  metals  and  min- 
erals." Food  prices  rose  5-7  per  cent.  Participants  in  this  increase  were  wheat, 
— No.  2  Northern  Manitoba  rising  from  25s.  9d.  per  496  lbs.  at  the  end  of  1933 
to  30s.;  and  flour — London  straights — advancing  from  21s.  6d.  per  280  lbs.  to 
23s.  6d. 

Retail  prices  are  recorded  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  at  the  end  of  December 
as  being  44  per  cent  above  the  July  1914  standard,  as  compared  with  43  per  cent 
a  year  earlier.  Retail  food  values  were  27  per  cent  higher  as  compared  with 
26  per  cent  in  December  1933. 

In  general  terms,  sterling  prices  of  nearly  all  commodities  moved  within 
a  very  narrow  range  during  the  year,  and  quotations  remained  stable. 


FINANCE 

The  total  value  of  new  capital  issues  in  the  London  market  during  1934  was 
£169,108,700.  This  was  £75,671,800  less  than  in  the  previous  year;  in  only  one 
year,  1931,  were  the  results  so  meagre. 

Actually,  however,  the  position  is  not  so  depressing  as  at  first  appears.  The 
1933  total  of  £210,240,500  included  no  less  than  £150,813,600  representing  British 
Government  loans.  Last  year  the  corresponding  figure  was  £44,100,000.  Thus 
the  discrepancy  more  than  accounts  for  the  decrease  in  the  year's  operations. 

The  statistics  of  borrowings  'and  a  broad  analysis  of  their  destinations  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: 
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United  Kingdom — 

1  OQQ 
Lvoo 

  £150,813,600 

£  44,100,000 

Other 

59  426  900 

93  ^90  300 

£210,240,500 

£137,690,300 

British  possessions — 

  £  24,174,500 

£  8,461,200 

Other 

4  976  300 

21,462,200 

£  29,150,800 

£  29,923,400 

Foreign  countries — 

Other  

  90,600 

£  1,495,000 

£  5,389,200 

£  1,495,000 

  £244,780,500 

£169,108,700 

The  prohibition  by  the  Treasury  of  foreign  issues  was  continued  throughout 
the  year,  so  that  no  recovery  in  this  direction  was  to  be  expected.  Side  by  side 
with  the  decline  in  British  Government  flotations,  a  decided  drop  took  place  in 
requirements  for  Dominion  and  Colonial  Governments. 

The  most  healthy  and  significant  feature  of  the  returns  is  the  upward  turn 
apparent  in  the  volume  of  new  money  destined  for  purposes  other  than  govern- 
ment. County  councils,  municipalities  and  similar  public  corporations,  following 
the  example  set  by  the  central  Government  Treasury,  availed  themselves  of  the 
low  interest  rates  by  conducting  conversions.  An  increase  of  nearly  £12,000,000 
occurred  in  issues  of  this  description.  At  the  same  time  a  definite  advance  was 
apparent  in  the  amount  of  capital  raised  for  purely  industrial  and  business 
developments.  The  chief  participants  were  gold  mining;  iron,  coal,  steel,  engi- 
neering (including  automobiles  and  aviation),  and  investment  companies.  The 
borrowings  of  these  groups  were  estimated  at  some  £44,750,000  as  compared  with 
£10,750,000  in  1933.  It  is  observed,  in  fact,  that  those  branches  of  industry 
which  cater  to  the  home  market  and  enjoy  tariff  protection  were  responsible  for 
the  absorption  of  the  bulk  of  the  new  capital. 

MONEY  AND  INVESTMENT 

A  large  and  accumulating  supply  of  funds,  accompanied  by  what  amounted 
to  a  comparatively  stagnant  condition  of  demand,  provided  the  background  of 
the  monetary  situation  during  1934,  and  this  state  of  affairs  became  accentuated 
as  the  year  progressed.  This  weight  of  redundant  credit  exercised  a  gradually 
increasing  depressive  influence  upon  interest  rates  and  created  difficulties  for 
bankers  and  investors  seeking  remunerative  employment  for  money. 

Consequent  upon  the  restrictions  upon  international  trade,  the  quantity  of 
commercial  bills  available  for  discounting  in  London  suffered  a  severe  contrac- 
tion. During  the  twelve  months  it  is  estimated  that  the  bill  holdings  of  the 
clearing  banks  alone  shrank  from  some  £355,000,000  to  £213,000,000.  With  the 
object  of  preventing  the  bill  rate  from  sinking  to  absolutely  unprofitable  levels, 
the  banks  entered  into  an  agreement  about  a  year  ago  to  establish  minimum  rates 
for  particular  classes  of  short-term  credits.  Towards  the  end  of  1934,  however, 
competition  for  the  limited  offerings  became  so  strong  that  the  agreement  was 
abrogated  and  the  immediate  outlook  is  not  very  encouraging.  If  the  demand 
for  trade  loans,  or  a  larger  supply  of  commercial  bills,  does  not  materialize, 
the  banks  may  be  compelled  to  put  more  of  their  funds  into  securities,  which 
may  have  important  repercussions  in  that  field. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  balance  between  the  supply  of,  and  the  demand 
for,  securities  was  also  very  unequal  throughout  1934.  This  was  evidenced  by 
the  persistently  upward  tendency  of  values.  The  end  of  the  year  was  marked 
by  abnormal  oversubscriptions  of  popular  issues.   One  flotation  of  £350,000  worth 
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of  stock  produced  applications  for  more  than  £10,000,000.  Obviously,  however, 
these  circumstances  are  largely  artificial,  because  investors  are  induced  to  apply 
for  amounts  considerably  in  excess  of  what  they  intend  to  purchase. 

According  to  competent  authorities,  very  little  change  in  the  financial 
situation  is  to  be  anticipated  in  the  near  future.  Commercial  enterprise  seems 
temporarily  to  have  found  an  equilibrium  at  a  reduced  measure  of  activity,  and 
to  be  in  possession  of  sufficient  resources  to  finance  its  operations,  while  few  out- 
lets for  new  and  profitable  development  are  discernible  at  the  moment.  In  spite 
of  these  negative  influences,  the  prices  of  the  common  stocks  of  leading  industrial 
undertakings  are  beginning  to  rise,  due  in  part  to  returning  confidence  on  the 
part  of  investors,  and  this  trend  presages  eventual  relief. 

NATIONAL  REVENUE 

A  year  ago  the  revenue  situation  was  particularly  strong.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  the  returns  for  the  first  nine  months  (April  to  December)  of  the 
fiscal  year  1934-35,  while  not  unsatisfactory,  compare  unfavourably  with  the 
corresponding  position  at  the  end  of  1933. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  the  last  quarter  of  the  financial  year  is  the  most  fruitful, 
the  first  nine  months  invariably  show  an  excess  of  expenditure  over  revenue, 
but  the  returns  are  useful  in  so  far  as  they  furnish  an  indication  of  the  probable 
outlook  for  national  finances. 

Briefly,  while  a  year  ago  a  substantial  surplus  was  in  prospect,  this  year 
the  result  is  problematical.  The  deficit  at  the  end  of  1933  was  £98,116,395.  This 
year  it  is  £110,402,538,  representing  an  increase  of  more  than  £12,000,000.  The 
Customs  revenue  is  definitely  the  most  encouraging  item.  For  the  period  under 
review  the  total  was  £140,409,000,  or  an  advance  of  £6,137,000.  Partially  off- 
setting this,  however,  was  a  reduction  of  £2,000,000  in  Excise,  but  this  is  attribu- 
table to  a  reduction  in  the  silk  and  artificial  silk  duties. 

Upon  the  whole,  and  eliminating  the  possibility  of  some  unexpectedly  heavy 
collections  of  income  tax  during  the  first  quarter  of  1935,  the  prospect  of  the 
Budget  being  balanced  with  an  appreciable  margin  is  not  very  bright.  Indeed, 
unless  expenditures  are  prevented  from  mounting  still  further,  a  deficit  on  the 
year  may  have  to  be  faced,  and  the  hopes  of  taxation  remissions  for  the  time 
being  dismissed. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE 

With  the  aid  of  the  Exchange  Equalisation  Fund  it  was  possible  to  maintain 
a  relatively  stable  condition  throughout  the  year  in  sterling  exchange.  On  the 
whole  it  has  depreciated  in  terms  of  gold  currencies  as  well  as  of  the  dollar. 

In  the  early  months  of  the  year  sterling  was  strong  vis  a  vis  the  currencies 
of  those  countries  which  remain  on  the  gold  standard.  In  the  summer,  however, 
sterling  was  subjected  to  considerable  pressure,  but  it  was  possible  to  obviate 
violent  fluctuations,  and  the  inevitable  fall  in  the  external  value  of  sterling  was 
effected  gradually  and  without  serious  disturbance.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year 
sterling  showed  a  tendency  towards  recovery. 

OUTLOOK  FOR  1935 

The  New  Year  coincided  with  the  development  of  a  degree  of  uncertainty 
and  speculation  with  regard  to  the  future.  There  are  widely  divergent  views  as 
to  the  probable  course  of  events  in  1935.  Some  authorities  believe  that  the 
improvement  in  trade  which  has  taken  place  is  only  the  prelude  to  a  still  more 
pronounced  upward  movement;  according  to  others  it  is  the  high  point  of  a 
revival  due  to  an  increased  internal  trade  demand,  the  effect  of  which  is  now 
reaching  an  end.  Some  express  the  opinion  that  the  prospects  of  world  trade 
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as  a  whole  are  more  promising;  the  other  school  of  thought  foresees  new  diffi- 
culties which  may  lead  to  new  crises. 

The  fact  is  that  the  immediate  future  of  commerce  is  so  dependent  upon 
changing  and  imponderable  factors,  such  as  political  events,  that  it  is  impossible 
to  make  an  authoritative  prediction.  Nevertheless  the  Federation  of  British 
Industries  recently  expressed  an  opinion  on  the  subject  which  is  quoted  in  view 
of  the  important  place  which  that  organization  occupies  in  British  industry: 

The  recovery  of  British  trade  has  reached  a  condition  which  in  technical  language  may 
be  described  as  the  prosperity  phase  of  a  short-run  business  cycle.  This  is  the  phase  in  which 
new  investment  and  new  industry  make  headway;  it  is  also  the  phase  in  which  over- 
acceleration  in  existing  investment  and  industry  is  liable  to  produce  the  conditions  which 
induce  a  recession.   It  is  therefore  a  time  for  the  exercise  of  prudence  and  restraint. 

MARKET  FOR  CANADIAN  GOODS 

Statistics  will  shortly  be  available  that  will  permit  of  the  publication  of  a 
report  on  the  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  British  Empire  and  other  coun- 
tries, and  this  will  give  some  indication  of  the  extent  to  which  Canadian  exporters 
are  taking  advantage  of  the  greatly  widened  market  for  Canadian  products  in 
the  United  Kingdom,  as  there  has  been  a  steady  increase  in  Canadian  exports 
to  this  market  during  the  past  year,  and  an  increasingly  friendly  disposition 
towards  Canadian  goods  prevails  as  a  result  of  the  present  policy  of  encouraging 
mutual  trade.  A  noteworthy  example  is  the  increased  purchases  by  Canada  of 
coal  from  South  Wales  which  have  resulted  in  the  employment  of  many  who 
would  otherwise  be  unemployed.  This  has  naturally  resulted  in  an  increased 
measure  of  goodwill  towards  Canada  which  may  be  capitalized  in  the  greater 
sale  of  Canadian  products. 

Much  was  accomplished  as  a  result  of  indications  that  the  Canadian  authori- 
ties were  prepared  to  co-operate  in  solving  the  customs  problems  of  the  United 
Kingdom  exporters  selling  in  the  Canadian  market,  and  the  evidences  that  the 
Canadian  regulations  were  to  be  interpreted  according  to  their  spirit  and  intent, 
as  well  as  in  their  letter.  The  visit  to  England  of  the  Chairman  of  the  Canadian 
Tariff  Board  and  other  officials  further  stimulated  the  sentiment  to  which  refer- 
ence has  been  made.  Conversely,  the  United  Kingdom  customs  authorities  con- 
tinue to  display  every  readiness  to  assist  Canadian  exporters  to  the  United  King- 
dom by  reducing  difficulties  incidental  to  customs  clearances  to  the  necessary 
minimum. 

The  possibilities  of  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  market  for  Canadian  products 
are  by  no  means  exhausted.  London  and  the  more  densely  populated  areas  of 
the  United  Kingdom  are  consuming  larger  quantities  of  Canadian  goods,  par- 
ticularly foodstuffs,  and  Canadian  raw  materials  find  their  way  into  practically 
all  important  industrial  areas,  while  the  efforts  to  popularize  Canadian  goods 
by  Government  agencies  and  Canadian  firms  and  their  United  Kingdom 
representatives  are  more  intensive  than  ever.  The  Canadian  exporter  must,  of 
course,  continue  to  be  willing  to  study  the  tastes  of  the  British  consumer,  and 
be  ready  to  adapt  his  product  to  meet  changing  needs  and  standards.  This 
imposes  upon  Canadian  exporters  to  the  United  Kingdom  a  further  obligation 
to  maintain  quality  and  to  assure  adequate  distribution,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  steadily  growing  demand  for  products  of  a  class  and  character  similar 
to  lines  in  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  previously  imported  from  non-Empire 
countries.  Controlled  by  the  considerations  referred  to,  Canadian  goods  of  an 
equal  price  and  quality  will  continue  to  command  an  expanding  market. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  TOBACCO  SITUATION 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  January  24,  1935. — The  preliminary  trade  returns  which  have  just 
been  issued  show  the  total  imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  calendar  year  1934  to  be  nearly  28,000,000  pounds  greater 
than  in  1933,  being  239,259,285'  pounds  in  the  first  mentioned  year  and  211,- 
107,754  pounds  in  the  latter.  Grouping  together  both  stripped  and  unstripped, 
imports  by  countries  were  as  follows  for  the  two  years  concerned: — 


1934 

1933 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

  15,895,984 

10.031,708 

  12,512,839 

10.372,502 

  9,802,086 

12,967,610 

  8,059,249 

13,961,100 

  189,275,377 

159.895,712 

Total  

  239.259,285 

211.107,754 

£15,723,836 

£10,960,644 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Total  Empire  

  47.618.762 

49.191,872 

  191,634,519 

161,915,882 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  that  while  tobacco  imports  increased  from  1933  to 
1934  by  28,151,531  pounds,  the  whole  benefit  of  the  increase  went  to  foreign 
sources  of  supply;  indeed,  Empire  tobacco  declined  by  1,573,110  pounds,  imports 
from  foreign  countries  rising  by  29,718,637  pounds.  British  India  and  Canada 
were  entirely  responsible  for  the  decline  in  Empire  shipments;  the  position  of 
Canada  was  affected  owing  to  reduced  acreage  and  greater  home  consumption. 
All  of  the  other  leading  suppliers  were  able  to  increase  their  shipments  materially. 
It  is  of  particular  interest  to  note,  however,  that  whereas  the  average  price 
realized  by  Southern  Rhodesia  for  the  current  crop  was  only  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  9d.  (18  cents)  per  pound,  Canadian  growers  were  able  to  secure  an 
average  return  of  at  least  6d.  per  pound  in  excess  of  this  figure.  Moreover,  almost 
the  entire  Canadian  flue-cured  crop  passed  quickly  into  the  hands  of  manufac- 
turers, including  the  surplus  remaining  from  a  year  ago.  Indeed,  recently  there 
has  been  a  good  inquiry  reported  for  Canadian  tobacco  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
with  comparatively  small  supplies  available. 


CLEARANCES  FOR  HOME  CONSUMPTION 

But  figures  of  imports,  while  interesting,  are  not  as  indicative  of  the  general 
trend  as  figures  of  actual  clearances  for  home  consumption  in  the  United  King- 
dom. In  this  connection  figures  are  only  available  at  present  for  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1934.   These  show  as  follows: — 

Jan.-Nov.,  1934  Jan.-Xov.,  1933 
Lbs.  Lbs. 

Southern  Rhodesia   8,592,166  7.898,590 

Nyasaland   11,280,594  10.728,980 

British  India   8.865,362  8.744,388 

Canada   7,153,889  8,398,329 

The  total  clearances  of  Empire  tobaccos  during  the  period  amounted  to 
37,549,459  pounds  as  compared  with  37,754,322  pounds  in  the  January-to- 
November  period  of  1933,  or  a  decrease  of  204,863  pounds  only.  This  does  not 
appear  to  be  a  large  amount,  but  the  significant  factor  is  that  during  the  same 
period  clearances  of  foreign  tobacco — largely  American — increased  from  138,- 
165,647  pounds  in  1933  to  146,797,385  pounds  in  1934.  In  other  words,  the  con- 
sumption of  Empire  tobaccos  during  this  period  represented  22-24  per  cent  of 
the  total  as  compared  with  23-61  per  cent  a  year  ago. 

In  a  report  from  this  office  dated  February  19,  1934,  it  was  anticipated  that 
as  a  result  of  the  discontinuance  of  the  coupon-giving  system  a  year  ago  some 
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setback  would  probably  be  experienced  in  1934  in  the  consumption  of  Empire 
tobacco.  This  has  come  about,  but  in  well-informed  quarters  it  is  felt  that  the 
general  trend  over  a  term  of  years  is  likely  to  be  in  favour  of  Empire  tobaccos 
providing  quality  can  be  maintained  or  improved  and  marketing  satisfactorily 
controlled.  Some  enterprising  manufacturers  are  already  blending  small  quan- 
tities of  Empire  leaf  in  their  standard  grade  cigarettes,  and  this  practice  is  likely 
to  expand  rather  than  diminish. 

IMPERIAL  TOBACCO  COMPANY'S  DIVIDEND 

The  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  have  just 
declared  their  final  dividend  on  common  stock  for  the  year.  This  amounts  to  7^ 
per  cent,  plus  a  bonus  of  Is.  6d.  per  share,  tax  free,  making  a  total  for  the  year 
of  22^  per  cent,  as  compared  with  20  per  cent  a  year  ago.  The  dividend  reflects 
the  satisfactory  state  of  the  company,  which  it  is  generally  thought  benefited 
greatly  by  increased  sales  of  their  well-known  brands  of  cigarettes  following  the 
termination  of  the  coupon  system  a  year  ago.  This  year's  dividend  will  require 
a  distribution  of  nearly  £1,000,000  more  than  in  1933.  It  is  thought  that  profits 
must  have  increased  by  about  £1,500,000  during  the  year. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET  FOR  BUTTONS 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  January  22,  1935. — According  to  the  latest  complete  official  statis- 
tics, the  total  imports  of  horn  and  bone  buttons  into  the  United  Kingdom  in 
1933  amounted  to  188,925  gross  as  compared  with  114,211  gross  in  1932.  Of 
the  countries  supplying,  Germany  in  1933  contributed  25,704  gross,  while  18,522 
gross  came  from  Czechoslovakia,  6,940  gross  from  the  Netherlands,  and  135,736 
gross  from  other  countries.  British  countries  supplied  2,383  gross — a  marked 
increase  over  the  382  gross  of  the  previous  year. 

Of  celluloid,  corozo,  glass,  xylonite,  and  casein  buttons,  the  total  imported 
in  1933  was  5,126,508  gross  compared  with  4,277,610  gross  in  1932.  The  largest 
supplier  was,  as  usual,  Italy,  with  3,357,288  gross.  Spain  supplied  388,580  gross, 
Germany  356,221  gross,  Czechoslovakia  302,704  gross,  and  other  foreign  countries 
338,752  gross.  Again  British  countries,  which  hitherto  have  taken  very  little 
part  in  this  trade,  showed  a  marked  increase  in  shipments  from  586  gross  in 
1932  to  382,963  gross. 

In  mother-of-pearl  buttons  the  total  import  for  1933  was  364,844  gross 
compared  with  103,810  gross  in  1932.  Japan  has  always  been  the  most  impor- 
tant shipper  in  this  section  of  the  trade,  and  in  1933  wTas  credited  with  290,482 
gross,  while  Austria  shipped  43,081  gross,  Czechoslovakia  20,003  gross,  France 
1,930  gross,  and  other  foreign  countries  7,686  gross.  British  countries,  which 
supplied  135  gross  in  1932,  increased  their  share  of  the  market  to  1,662  gross. 

Sundry  buttons,  other  than  those  given  above,  were  imported  in  1933  to 
the  extent  of  5,496,988  gross,  distributed  as  follows:  Japan,  4,182,813  gross; 
Germany,  661,643;  Czechoslovakia,  268,979;  Italy,  191,018;  France,  661,643; 
and  other  foreign  countries,  78,363  gross.  British  countries  provided  a  further 
5,457  gross,  making  a  grand  total  of  5,502,445  gross  as  compared  with  6,373,273 
gross  in  1932. 

The  interesting  development  in  the  import  of  Empire  buttons  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1933  can  be  largely  attributed  to  the  duty  of  33^  per  cent 
applicable  to  imports  from  foreign  countries.  For  this  reason  too  it  is  thought 
that  the  following  general  information  covering  the  important  types  of  buttons 
now  being  imported  from  abroad  may  prove  of  interest  to  Canadian  firms. 

As  previously  indicated,  Japan  has  been  the  leading  shipper  of  buttons  to 
this  country  for  a  great  many  years,  and  the  Japanese  product  is  still  sold  in 
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large  quantities.  The  trade  is  done  through  recognized  importing  agents  who 
sell  to  the  wholesalers.  The  names  of  several  of  these  agents  are  available  to 
interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

TYPES  OF  BUTTONS 

The  pearl  button  trade  may  be  roughly  divided  into  three  sections:  the  best- 
quality  Trocha  pearl  buttons;  the  lighter  and  thinner  Hirose  shell  buttons;  and 
finally,  the  Freshwater  buttons. 

The  three  types  of  Trocha  pearl  buttons  required  on  this  market  are  the 
ring-edged,  the  self-shanked,  and  the  tulip,  in  10  inches  to  40  inches.  Up  to 
24  inches  the  buttons  are  usually  packed  on  cards  of  two  dozen  to  a  card,  and 
over  24  inches,  three  dozen  to  a  card.  The  cards  are  packed  six  to  a  box. 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  two-hole  and  four-hole  ring  cuff,  four-hole  new  flat, 
and  two-hole  double  ring,  in  sizes  16,  18,  and  20.  The  same  sizes  are  applicable 
to  Hirose  shell. 

In  Freshwater  buttons  there  is  a  good  demand  for  two-hole  and  four-hole 
tulip  buttons.  These  are  usually  packed  one  gross  to  a  card.  New  flats  and 
concave  buttons  in  16  to  30  line  are  also  in  steady  demand. 

It  is  emphasized  that  in  all  cases  the  buttons  acceptable  to  this  market 
must  be  of  good  white  colour. 

Most  of  the  importing  houses  adopt  the  practice  of  sending  monthly  price 
circulars  to  their  wholesale  customers  as  the  prices  of  mother-of-pearl  buttons 
are  subject  to  marked  fluctuations.  The  following  prices  were  taken  from  one 
of  such  lists,  and  while  they  cannot  be  accepted  as  precise  market  value  at  the 
time  of  publication  of  this  report,  they  will  furnish  some  idea  of  the  general 
market  level  for  mother-of-pearl  buttons: — 

Pearl  Trocha  Buttons — 

18-inch — Is.  5d.  per  gross 

26-inch — 2s.  5d.  per  gross 

36-inch — 5s.  9d.  to  5s.  3d.  per  gross. 
Shanked  Buttons — 

16-inch — 12s.  6d.  per  great  gross 

24-inch — 22s.  Od.  per  great  gross 

36-inch — 64s.  Od.  per  great  gross 

In  the  second  section  of  statistics  given  over  to  celluloid,  corozo,  glass,  and 
other  types  of  buttons,  it  will  be  noted  that  Italy  is  the  major  source  of  supply. 

Corozo  and  dum-nut  buttons  from  Italy  find  a  very  large  demand  among 
the  men's  garment  manufacturers,  and  among  wholesalers  catering  in  men's 
supplies.  The  corozo  buttons  are  of  first  quality,  while  the  dum-nut  buttons, 
having  a  heavy  oil  content  and  failing  to  polish  as  well  as  the  corozo,  are  cheaper 
than  the  former  type.  The  colours  in  demand  in  the  men's  wear  trade  are  the 
standard  grey,  brown,  and  black.  Prices  for  dum-nut  buttons  vary  consider- 
ably, but  some  estimate  of  market  values  can  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  one 
important  distributor  selling  to  the  making-up  trade  was  recently  quoted  for 
22-line  6d.  per  gross,  36-line  10d.,  and  40-line  lid.  per  gross.  Another  firm 
stated  that  they  were  able  to  purchase  Italian  dum  buttons  27-line  at  from  7s.  6d. 
to  8s.  6d.  and  corozo  at  10s.  6d.  per  great  gross,  delivered  London.  In  clothing 
buttons  it  is  understood  that  buttons  of  the  same  general  type  as  mentioned  above 
were  available  at  the  following  values:  45-line  at  Is.  9d.  per  gross,  40-line  at 
Is.  per  gross,  and  30-line  at  10Jd.  per  gross.  It  will  be  appreciated  that  Cana- 
dian manufacturers  offering  substitute  buttons  in  composition  or  nut  would  be 
obliged  to  meet  these  general  market  values. 

A  catalogue  of  one  of  the  leading  London  wholesalers  in  the  men's  wear 
trade  has  been  sent  forward  with  this  report.  In  it  will  be  found  prices  to  the 
trade  for  ivory,  fadeless  bone,  and  other  buttons  which  have  not  been  dealt 
with  in  this  report.  Interested  Canadian  shippers  should  apply  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  this  catalogue. 
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There  are  a  great  many  other  types  of  buttons  imported,  such  as  glass, 
china,  wood  metal,  leather,  etc.,  from  the  Continent,  especially  Germany  and 
Czechoslovakia.  A  few  samples  of  these  buttons  have  been  obtained  from  the 
trade,  and  may  be  had  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. 

Any  Canadian  firm  wishing  to  test  this  market  is  requested  to  send  the 
Trade  Commissioner  in  London  a  full  range  of  samples  together  with  lowest 
c.i.f.  prices,  allowing  a  commission  of  about  10  per  cent  to  be  paid  to  the  agent 
selected.  It  is  believed  that  Canadian  firms  might  find  a  fair  market  for  fancy 
buttons  on  the  basis  of  style.  Moreover,  it  should  be  remembered  that  buttons 
can  be  sold  to  other  parts  of  the  world  through  the  London  indent  houses,  so 
that  in  establishing  a  London  contact  the  scope  of  the  market  is  really  world- 
wide and  not  merely  touching  the  United  Kingdom  trade. 


CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY  IN  1934 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(R.M.I  equals  CanJO-40  at  present  rate  of  exchange) 

Hamburg,  January  24,  1935. — The  economic  situation  in  Germany  during 
1934  is  extremely  difficult  to  analyse.  The  country  had  suffered  severely  during 
previous  years,  not  only  from  world-wide  influences  but  also  from  an  accumula- 
tion of  indebtedness  to  foreign  countries  and  a  concurrent  contraction  in  its 
ability  to  meet  these  obligations.  Various  measures  designed  to  meet  the  situa- 
tion had  been  taken  by  successive  governments,  but  until  the  past  year  have  been 
insufficiently  strenuous  to  effect  any  substantial  improvement  in  a  position 
which  for  a  time  threatened  disaster.  The  laws  now  enforced  to  regulate  com- 
merce and  industry,  and  designed  to  strengthen  Germany's  whole  financial 
structure,  are  probably  more  thoroughgoing  than  have  been  enacted  elsewhere. 
Their  primary  purpose  is  to  effect  an  expansion  in  German  credit  through  a 
drastic  reduction  in  imports  and  an  increase  in  exports  to  a  point  where  the  trade 
balance  is  distinctly  favourable.  Tariff  restrictions  in  the  principal  world 
markets,  and  the  necessity  of  importing  large  quantities  of  raw  materials  required 
for  basic  industries  render  it  difficult  for  this  objective  to  be  attained,  but,  through 
the  regulation  of  foreign  purchases  by  control  boards  and  authorities  empowered 
to  supervise  all  transactions  involving  foreign  exchange,  some  progress  is  un- 
doubtedly being  made.  The  effect  of  this  participation  by  the  Government  in 
commerce  and  industry  has  necessarily  been  attended  by  considerable  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  future,  but  the  commercial  community  has  shown  a  readiness  to 
accept  the  situation  and  to  ally  itself  with  the  Government  in  working  for 
improved  general  conditions. 

The  numerous  regulations  designed  to  rectify  a  situation  which  was  freely 
admitted  to  be  a  most  serious  one  have  caused  such  a  disruption  in  both  domes- 
tic and  foreign  trade  that,  when  it  is  also  considered  that  many  of  them  have 
been  in  operation  for  only  a  few  months,  estimates  of  their  efficacy  and  their 
effect  on  the  country's  economic  future  can  scarcely  be  made.  Apart  from  their 
political  significance,  they  undoubtedly  evidence  a  determination  to  attain  a 
status  of  commercial  independence  which  the  country  has  not  enjoyed  for 
many  years. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE 

Complete  annual  figures  of  government  revenues  and  expenditures  are  not 
yet  available,  but  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion,  from  those  which  have  been  pub- 
lished for  the  months  up  to  and  including  November,  that  the  present  situation; 
as  compared  with  1933,  shows  considerable  improvement. 
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Total  revenues  for  the  period  April-November,  1934,  were  R.M.o,327*,- 
000,000  as  compared  with  a  1933  figure,  for  the  same  period,  of  RM.4,526;- 
000,000.  Part  of  this  increase  is  recorded  as  resulting  from  taxation  changes, 
but  its  bulk  is  derived  from  improved  internal  trade.  Income,  railway  traffic, 
and  turnover  taxes,  for  example,  have  yielded  considerably  greater  returns  to 
the  treasury  than  for  some  time  past,  although  customs  revenue  as  a  whole  has 
declined,  largely  as  a  result  of  governmental  policy  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this 
report. 

Germany's  public  debt  as  at  October  30,  1934,  stood  at  a  slightly  lower 
figure  than  in  October,  1933.  Its  total  was  R.M.I  1,687,000 ,000,  a  decrease 
of  R.M.73,000,000  from  the  1933  figure.  Foreign  debt  showed,  as  between  the 
same  dates,  a  reduction  from  R.M. 2, 9 13, 000, 000  to  R.M.I, 839,000,000. 

AGRICULTURE 

Local  authorities  ascribe,  in  part,  the  past  year's  improvement  in  the  econ- 
omic situation  to  increased  productivity  and  prosperity  in  the  agricultural  indus- 
try and  an  improved  standard  of  living  throughout  the  agrarian  community. 
The  measures  taken  by  the  Government  to  encourage  agricultural  production 
and  increase  the  returns  to  farmers  and  farm  workers  have  been  strenuous,  and 
have  included  the  fixing  of  prices  for  farm  produce,  the  encouragement  of  more 
direct  sales  of  farm  produce  than  had  previously  been  customary  through  the 
elimination  of  middlemen,  and  the  protection  of  the  home  market  through  tariffs 
and  import  quotas. 

It  is  readily  apparent,  from  an  examination  of  the  prices  which  must  by 
law  be  paid  to  farmers  for  grain  and  other  agricultural  produce,  that  this  ele- 
ment of  Germany's  population  is  receiving  full  support  from  the  Government, 
even  if  only  in  compensation  for  the  heavy  taxes  to  which  it  is  subjected  and 
the  burdens  of  compulsory  high  wages  and  abnormal  interest  rates  which  are 
common  to  all  German  industry.  Figures  of  gross  returns  from  the  sale  of 
agricultural  produce  bear  out  the  contention  that  the  Government's  policy  has 
already  had  some  effect,  the  1934  total  (for  all  the  more  important  products  of 
the  farm)  showing  an  increase  over  1933  of  some  800,000,000  marks,  although 
it  is  still  no  more  than  75  per  cent  of  the  same  total  recorded  for  the  year  1928. 

INDUSTRY 

In  the  industrial  field  1934  has  undoubtedly  witnessed  a  distinct  revival. 
The  motor  car  industry,  for  example,  with  the  assistance  of  a  remission  of 
registration  taxes  on  new  cars  of  home  manufacture,  recorded  the  highest  figures 
of  both  production  and  sales  in  its  history.  Iron  ore  output  has  increased, 
while  shipbuilding  has  shown  a  definite  improvement  over  the  year  1933.  The 
production  of  artificial  silk  and  of  engineering  supplies  has  also  shown  improve- 
ment. 

Such  progress  has,  of  course,  been  attended  by  a  continuance  of  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  in  other  branches  of  industry,  while  it  must  also  be  remembered 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  or  of  increasing  industrial  production  has  in  many 
cases  been  high,  improvements  in  activity  and  in  the  trade  in  industrial  goods 
having  been  achieved  only  through  the  operation  of  the  Government's  policy  of 
subsidizing  production  for  export.  The  revival  in  some  individual  industries  has 
also  been  occasioned  by  the  arrangement  of  "  compensation  "  or  barter  transac- 
tions with  foreign  countries. 

UNEMPLOYMENT  CONDITIONS 

Statistics  of  employment  and  unemployment  must,  in  Germany's  present 
position,  be  accepted  as  of  somewhat  less  value  as  an  indication  of  general  con- 
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ditions  than  would  ordinarily  be  the  case.  This  is  a  result  of  the  more  or  less 
compulsory  employment  by  industry  of  hands  whose  services  are  not  actually 
required,  but  who  would  otherwise  have  to  be  supported  in  some  manner  by 
the  state.  It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  numerous  Government  schemes  for  the 
creation  of  work  have  been  put  under  way,  and  that  state  expenditure  in  such 
channels  rather  than  in  the  form  of  "  dole  "  or  emergency  relief  has  assisted  con- 
siderably in  improving  a  situation  which  was  undoubtedly  serious.  The  intro- 
duction of  such  policies  has  had  a  much  greater  effect  on  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  persons  employed  in  1934,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  than 
has  the  improvement  in  economic  conditions  throughout  the  country,  but  it  is 
still  impossible  to  estimate  the  degree  to  which  the  final  result  has  been  affected 
by  any  one  of  these  influences. 

The  average  monthly  number  of  persons  gainfully  employed  during  the 
past  year  was  15,093,000  as  compared  with  a  total  for  1933  of  13,016,000.  Mean- 
while the  number  of  unemployed  decreased  from  4,804,000  in  1933  to  2,694,000 
during  the  calendar  year  1934.  Both  the  above  figures  for  1934,  it  may  also  be 
said,  show  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  same  data  for  any  of  the  last 
five  years. 

RETAIL  TRADE 

Retail  turnover,  also  a  valuable  index  of  general  conditions,  has  shown 
quite  a  substantial  improvement.  Its  volume  is  still  only  slightly  more  than 
half  of  that  recorded  in  1928,  but  the  indices  of  its  total  and  of  principal  retail 
groups  are  nevertheless  higher  than  in  both  1932  and  1933.  It  is  to  be  assumed, 
of  course,  that  an  improved  employment  situation  has  exerted  considerable  influ- 
ence on  this  result.  Monthly  average  figures  for  the  first  nine  months  of  1934 
show  the  following  percentages  as  compared  with  those  of  1928  (100) :  total  retail 
turnover,  63;  food,  beverages,  and  tobacco  trades,  67-5;  clothing  trades,  56-1; 
domestic  requisites,  61-8.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  of  course,  that  the  basis 
with  which  these  last  year's  figures  have  been  compared  was  established  in  a 
boom  period.  The  recession  recorded  from  it  therefore  may  be  regarded  as  less 
serious  than  might  otherwise  be  apparent. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

For  the  purposes  of  this  general  statement  there  will  be  given  herewith  no 
more  than  a  brief  summary  of  Germany's  foreign  trade  position  during  the  past 
year.  This  has  been  one  of  such  unusual  aspect,  and  subject  to  such  a  multitude 
of  abnormal  influences,  that  a  detailed  analysis  of  it  may  be  regarded,  for 
present  purposes,  as  unnecessary. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  post-war  revival,  up  to  1930,  of  Germany's 
extensive  foreign  trade  was  accompanied  during  its  last  years  by  a  decided  con- 
traction in  her  credit,  adverse  trade  balances  and  the  burden  of  interest  pay- 
ments on  loans  and  similar  obligations  in  foreign  countries  have  reached  a  point 
where  strenuous  measures  to  alleviate  the  situation  were  called  for. 

Total  trade  with  foreign  countries  continued  to  decline  at  an  alarming 
rate  from  1928  onwards,  and  the  balance  between  imports  and  exports  was, 
more  often  than  not,  unfavourable.  The  position  was  rendered  additionally 
difficult  by  the  depreciation  of  various  foreign  currencies  and  the  consequent 
contraction  in  these  markets.  To  prevent  an  aggravation  of  these  threatening 
conditions,  and  at  the  same  time  to  maintain  the  exchange  value  of  the  mark 
(inflation  being  now  regarded  in  Germany  as  the  greatest  of  economic  and 
social  ills),  Government  measures,  referred  to  above,  to  control  foreign  trade 
and  exchange  transactions  were  instituted. 
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The  following  data  illustrate  as  accurately  as  possible  the  trend  in  Ger- 
many's foreign  trade  during  recent  years: — 

Imports1  Exports1 
Figures  in  1,000,000  Marks 


1928    14,001  12,276 

1929    13,447  13,483 

1930    10,393  12,036 

1931    6,727  9,599 

1932    4,667  5,739 

1933    4,204  4,871 

1934    4,451  4,167 


1  Excluding  transit  trade. 

The  apparent  retrogression  during  1934  from  the  reduced  volume  but 
favourable  balance  recorded  for  the  previous  year  was  the  prime  cause  for  the 
Government  having  enacted  during  the  late  summer  even  more  severe  restrictive 
measures  than  had  previously  been  in  force.  It  is  expected  that  positive  results 
from  these  may  be  reflected  in  subsequent  reports  on  the  trade  situation.  Con- 
trol of  foreign  trade,  it  will  be  noted,  is  based  on  supervision  of  individual 
transactions.  The  eventual  objective  must,  however,  be  attained  even  if  the 
cost  of  doing  so  be  high  and  the  process  difficult. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

It  is  quite  impossible  to  reconcile  Canadian  and  German  statistics  of  trade 
between  the  two  countries.  Whereas  recent  Canadian  figures  show  a  fairly  even 
balance  between  imports  from  and  exports  to  Germany  of  approximate  values 
of  $9,000,000  per  annum  each,  official  German  data  for  the  January-September 
periods  of  1933  and  1934  are  as  follows: — 

1933  1934 

Imports  from  Canada   $22,256,800  $23,196,000 

Exports  to  Canada   7,576,800  5,789,600 

These  figures,  converted  from  reichsmarks  at  average  exchange  rates  pre- 
vailing during  the  two  years,  show  such  extreme  disparity  with  Canadian  returns 
that  an  adequate  analysis  of  the  situation  is  practically  impossible.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  when  it  is  considered  that  various  goods  of  Canadian 
origin  are  imported  via  ports  in  other  countries  such  as  Rotterdam,  the 
recording  of  which  as  Canadian  imports  would  further  emphasize  the  uneven 
balances  shown  herein.  In  more  general  terms,  however,  it  may  be  said  that, 
owing  to  various  adverse  influences,  Canadian  business  into  the  German  market 
will  probably  show  marked  declines  during  the  last  half  of  1934,  and  cannot  be 
expected  to  improve  until  obstacles  to  the  transaction  of  business  along  conven- 
tional lines  are  less  numerous  than  at  present. 

There  are  given  herewith  summary  data  extracted  from  official  German 
trade  returns,  showing  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  years  1933  and  1934.  These  figures  are  in  metric  tons,  but  this 
basis,  rather  than  one  of  values,  is  still  adequate  for  purposes  of  comparison:— 


Imports  of  Principal  Canadian  Goods  into  Germany 


Jan.-Sept., 

Jan.-Sept., 

1933 

1934 

M.  Tons 

M.  Tons 

Wheat  

404,234 

9,502 

Raw  asbestos  

  3,311 

5,172 

4,169 

3,745 

  2,612 

3,651 

  2,899 

3,523 

2,488 

2,005 

1,789 

1,320 

1,104 

1.040 
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With  the  proviso  that  some  of  the  information  given  above  is  subject  to 
correction  or  amendment  as  final  annual  figures  become  available,  it  still 
appears  that  Germany  enjoyed  in  1934  a  considerably  better  year  than  for  some 
time  past.  It  will  be  generally  agreed  by  all  observers  of  the  current  situation 
that  a  close  determination  of  the  final  results  of  Government  intervention  in 
and  control  of  the  vast  and  varied  trade  of  such  a  large  country  will  not  be 
clearly  apparent  for  some  time,  and,  particularly  when  it  is  as  yet  uncertain 
that  present  measures  may  be  still  further  extended,  no  estimate  of  the  trend 
of  affairs  during  1935  can  well  be  made. 

GERMAN   GRAIN  SITUATION 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  January  25,  1935. — There  are  given  in  this  report  various  data 
relative  to  the  grain  situation  in  Germany,  with  comments  also  on  the  situation 
in  the  other  countries  covered  by  this  office.  The  information  appearing  in  this 
and  in  subsequent  reports  dealing  with  the  same  topic  is  issued  at  regular  inter- 
vals by  German  Government  offices,  and  may  be  accepted  as  a  reliable  basis  on 
which  to  estimate  the  position  in  this  country,  not  only  in  as  far  as  consumption 
of  domestic  stocks  is  concerned  but  also  with  respect  to  the  demand  for  imported 

supplies.  , 

grain  in  farmers  hands 

Undoubtedly,  as  the  result  of  a  crop  which  was  only  average  and  government 
regulations  which  encouraged  its  disposal,  there  was  a  considerable  reduction  as 
between  December  31,  1933,  and  the  same  date  in  1934  of  the  percentage  of  total 
grain  crops  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the  farmers.  A  marked  decline  in  stocks 
as  between  November  and  December,  1934,  was  also  recorded.  The  figures  for 
the  two  former  dates  are  shown  herewith: — 

Percentage  of  Total  Grain  Crop  in  Hands  of  Farmers 

Dec.  31, 1933  Dec.  31, 1934 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Eye                                                                                   47  45 

Winter  wheat                                                                       45  38 

Summer  wheat                                                                      70  58 

Winter  barley                                                                       31  24 

Summer  barley                                                                      52  48 

Oats                                                                                     68  65 

MILL  AND  WAREHOUSE  STOCKS 

Grain  and  flour  stocks  in  the  hands  of  mills  or  warehouses,  excluding  those 
in  transit  or  held  by  producers  of  cattle  feeds,  bakers,  or  others,  show  increases 
as  between  December,  1933,  and  December,  1934,  except  in  the  case  of  oats  and 
barley.  General  increases  were  also  recorded  as  between  November  and  Decem- 
ber of  the  past  year.  This  situation  will,  of  course,  be  readily  understood  in  the 
light  of  the  foregoing  table.   Details  are  as  follows: — 

Grain  and  Flour  Stocks  in  Mills  and  Warehouses 

Local  and  Foreign  Stocks    Foreign  Stocks 

(Duty  Paid)  (Duty  Unpaid) 

Dec,  1933  Dec,  1934  Dec,  1933  Dec,  1934 

Stocks                                 In  1,000  M.  Tons  In  1,000  M.  Tons 

Wheat                                                     1,130          1,677  21.0  30.0 

Rye                                                           878          1,228  12.0  14.0 

Oats                                                            97              75  0.4  11.0 

Barley                                                       235            231  23.0  12.0 

Wheat  flour                                               146            147  0.4  0.1 

Rye  flour                                                   90            111  0.2  0.1 

GERMAN  FLOUR  CONSUMPTION 

It  is  estimated  that,  during  the  crop  year  1933-34,  total  quantities  of  3,579,- 
000  metric  tons  of  wheat  and  4,573,000  tons  of  rye  were  taken  into  consumption. 
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The  equivalents,  in  the  form  of  flour,  were  2,600,000  tons  and  3,000,000  tons 
respectively,  while  per  capita  consumption  figures  were  40  kg.  (88  pounds)  in 
the  case  of  domestic  wheat  flour  and  46-15  kg.  (101-5  pounds)  in  the  case  of 
rye  flour.  The  above  figure  of  wheat  flour  consumption  is  believed  to  be  lower 
than  it  should  be,  but  no  further  or  more  definite  confirmation  of  its  accuracy 
can  be  obtained.  In  the  case  of  rye  domestic  consumption  is  understood  to 
approximate  closely  to  that  of  the  previous  crop  year. 

CROP  REPORTS 

Recent  reports  from  Austria,  Poland,  and  Esthonia  indicate  a  satisfactory 
outlook,  in  each  case,  for  winter  grain  crops.  A  prolonged  autumn  season  stimu- 
lated germination,  while  recent  snowfall  has  provided  protection  against  frost. 
Austrian  estimates  show  a  situation  above  average,  Polish  only  a  slight  reces- 
sion from  the  conditions  prevailing  in  November,  while  Esthonian  reports  are 
"  generally  satisfactory." 

THE  ESTHONIAN  POSITION 

Estimated  returns  of  the  1934  crop  in  Esthonia  are  as  follows  in  metric  tons: 
rye,  220,000;  oats,  160,000;  barley,  115,000;  feed  grain,  100,000;  wheat,  85,000. 

With  an  average  annual  domestic  consumption  of  180,000  tons  of  rye  and 
65,000  tons  of  wheat,  there  is  at  present  an  exportable  surplus  of  40,000  tons  and 
20,000  tons  respectively  of  these  grains.  The  production  of  oats,  barley, 
and  feed  grain  is  considered  as  comparing  reasonably  closely  with  home  market 
requirements,  while  it  also  appears  possible  that  some  increases  in  wheat  and 
rye  consumption  may  reduce  the  above  quantities  of  these  two  grains  which 
would  normally  be  available  for  export. 

The  Esthonian  Government  has  in  recent  years  extended  a  considerable 
measure  of  support  to  the  agricultural  community  through  purchases  of  a  pro- 
portion of  the  crop  and  the  maintenance  of  prices  received  by  the  farmers. 
Export  business  has  enabled  the  liquidation  of  such  stocks,  although  in  the 
autumn  of  1934,  for  example,  fair  stocks  of  rye  were  still  unsold.  Purchases  to 
date  of  last  year's  crop  by  the  government  grain  administration  are  estimated 
at  34,000  tons  of  rye  and  9,000  tons  of  wheat,  while  it  is  also  reported  that  these 
have  been  considerably  restricted  by  an  anticipation,  on  the  part  of  the  farmers, 
of  rising  world  market  prices  and  a  reluctance  to  sell  at  figures  offered  by  the 
administration. 

Through  a  treaty  with  Finland,  sales  of  15,000  tons  of  rye  and  3,000  tons 
of  wheat  may  be  made  to  that  country  under  favourable  tariff  arrangements. 
This  understanding  permits  of  the  disposal  by  the  grain  administration  of  a  fair 
proportion  of  its  annual  holdings.  In  the  present  season  the  sale  of  a  substantial 
quantity  of  wheat  is  also  understood  to  have  been  arranged  with  the  Italian 
Government.  Stocks  of  rye  held  by  the  Government  at  the  end  of  1934  still 
amounted  to  44,000  tons. 

CONDITIONS  IN  SWITZERLAND  DURING  1934 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;   one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;   one  Swiss  franc 

equals  $0-193  at  par) 

Rotterdam,  January  29,  1935. — There  has  been  no  amelioration  in  the 
economic  conditions  of  Switzerland  during  the  past  year.  The  most  favourable 
observation  that  can  be  made  is  to  note  that  the  rate  of  recession  has  been 
checked  and  that  the  general  position  is  not  materially  worse  than  at  the  close 
of  1933.  Increasing  degrees  of  government  control  and  intervention  have  not 
brought  the  hoped-for  benefits.    On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  a  further 
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shrinkage  of  foreign  trade.  Taxation  and  production  costs  are  high,  and  a 
review  of  the  index  figures  representing  all  branches  of  national  economy  indi- 
cates, apart  from  a  few  exceptions,  a  position  below  that  of  the  same  period  a 
year  ago.   The  future  outlook  remains  uncertain. 

STATE  FINANCES 

In  common  with  most  other  countries,  the  Swiss  are  having  difficulty  with 
their  budget.  When  accounts  are  balanced  for  the  year  1934,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  a  deficit  of  30,000,000  francs  in  comparison  with  72,000,000  francs 
for  the  preceding  period. 

For  the  forthcoming  twelve  months  a  deficit  of  42,000,000  francs  is  being 
budgeted  for,  which  is  based  on  receipts  of  436,000,000  francs  and  expenses  of 
478,000,000  francs. 

Expenditures  are  abnormal  because  of  the  state  subventions  to  combat  the 
crisis.  On  the  other  hand,  income  tends  to  decline.  Import  duties,  for  instance, 
are  unfavourably  affected  by  quota  restrictions.  At  the  end  of  1933  the  total 
debt  of  the  Confederation  stood  at  2,182,000,000  francs  against  2,189,000,000 
at  the  end  of  1932.  Apart  from  the  Confederation,  the  finances  of  the  cantons 
and  municipalities  also  continue  to  show  the  effects  of  the  crisis;  in  1935  the 
total  deficits  here  will  probably  be  about  80,000,000  francs. 

BANKING  AND  FINANCE 

Following  the  provisional  stabilization  of  the  dollar,  there  was  a  consider- 
able exodus  of  capital  from  Switzerland  during  the  first  months  of  1934.  Up  to 
the  end  of  June  the  National  Bank  had  remitted  about  360,000,000  francs. 
Recuperation,  which  set  in  after  this  period,  however,  brought  the  total  gold 
reserve  at  the  close  of  November  to  1,909,800,000  francs  in  comparison  with 
1,989,100,000  francs  in  January. 

Note  circulation  was  slightly  below  the  level  of  1933,  but  rose  from  1,391,- 
100,000  francs  at  the  beginning  of  the  period  to  1,440,300,000  francs  at  the  close 
of  the  year.  The  percentage  of  gold  cover  was  thus  143*62  in  January  and 
132-59  in  December. 

The  statements  which  are  published  by  the  large  commercial  banks  at  the 
end  of  each  quarter  indicated  that  at  the  close  of  September,  1934,  in  com- 
parison with  the  same  period  of  1933,  there  was  a  fall  of  balances  from  5,547,- 
000,000  francs  to  5,090,000,000  francs.  This  diminution  was  principally  caused 
by  a  fall  in  the  receipts  of  checking  and  savings  accounts. 

The  capital  market  was  inactive  in  comparison  with  the  early  years  of  the 
crisis.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1934  only  thirty  domestic  loans  were 
sought  in  comparison  with  fifty-four  during  the  same  months  of  the  preceding 
year.  Comparative  values  were  464,000,000  and  665,000,000  francs.  Other 
loans  totalled  only  84,000,000  francs  in  value  in  comparison  with  519,000,000 
francs  in  1933.  Issues  were  for  the  greater  part  on  behalf  of  Confederation, 
railways,  cantons,  and  municipalities. 

As  regards  the  stock  exchange,  during  the  first  months  of  the  year  there 
were  symptoms  of  strength.  Since  the  end  of  March,  however,  the  number  of 
operations  concluded,  as  well  as  the  general  price  level,  was  steadily  downward. 
The  index  of  bank  stocks  dropped  from  100  in  January,  1934,  to  87  in  Decem- 
ber. Similarly,  the  stock  index  of  other  financial  institutions  dropped  from  73 
to  68;  insurance  companies  from  600  to  564;  and  the  machine  industry  from 
84  to  60.  On  the  other  hand,  the  index  representing  foodstuffs  industries  went 
up  from  330  to  358,  while  the  chemical  index  rose  from  184  to  189.  The  turn- 
over on  the  Zurich  Stock  Exchange  for  the  whole  period  was  2,834,000,000  francs 
in  comparison  with  3,918,100,000  francs  in  1933  and  3,701,400,000  francs  in  1932. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  PRICES 

Up  until  August  the  situation  on  the  labour  market  showed  an  improvement 
each  month  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year.  During  the  latter  part  of 
the  period,  however,  retrogression  again  set  in.  One  cause  of  this  was  an 
increase  in  unemployment  in  the  building  industry,  it  being  estimated  at  the 
end  of  April  there  were  17,500  unemployed  in  this  branch  in  comparison  with 
12,300  at  the  same  date  in  the  preceding  year.  On  the  other  hand,  there  was 
a  slight  improvement  in  employment  in  the  watchmaking  and  textile  industries. 
At  the  end  of  December  the  total  number  of  unemployed  reported  was  91,196, 
which  is  3,771  less  than  at  the  end  of  December,  1933. 

There  has  again  been  a  decline  in  the  index  figure  representing  wholesale 
prices.  Based  on  100  in  1914,  the  figure  stood  at  89  at  the  close  of  October  in 
comparison  with  91  in  October,  1933. 

In  view  of  the  high  taxation,  and  of  the  import  restrictions  imposed  to  pre- 
vent the  inflow  of  cheap  merchandise  from  abroad,  the  cost  of  living  has  been 
declining  more  sluggishly.  The  monthly  average,  which  is  based  on  100  in 
1914,  was  129  in  1934  against  131  in  1933  and  150  in  1931. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Switzerland's  foreign  trade  registered  a  further  decrease  during  the  year, 
although  the  margin  of  imports  over  exports  was  lessened. 

Including  precious  metals  the  total  value  of  imports  was  1,434,500,000 
francs,  while  exports  stood  at  844,300,000  francs.  Comparative  figures  for 
1933  were  1,594,500,000  and  852,800,000  francs.  In  1930  they  were  respectively 
2,563,000,000  and  1,762,000,000  francs.  The  foregoing  figures  represent  largely 
the  importation  of  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs,  whereas  exports  are  manufac- 
tured goods. 

EXPORT  TRADE 

In  common  with  other  countries,  export  trade  has  been  seriously  affected 
by  import  restrictions  in  countries  which  were  formerly  important  markets. 
In  the  textile  industry,  for  instance,  the  value  of  exports  of  all  classes  of  mer- 
chandise under  the  heading  declined  from  205,100,000  francs  in  1933  to  187,- 
300,000  francs  during  the  period  under  review.  Included  in  this  total  are  silks, 
which  dropped  from  43,900,000  to  36,400,000  francs;  embroideries,  from  22,300,- 
000  to  15,500,000  francs;  and  cotton  fabrics,  75,000,000  to  60,500,000  francs. 
Conversely,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  exportation  of  cotton  thread,  which 
rose  in  value  from  14,600,000  to  27,300,000  francs. 

The  value  of  exports  of  products  of  the  metal  industry  rose  from  222,- 
600,000  to  234,400,000  francs.  Included  in  this  latter  are  watches,  which  went 
up  from  96,100,000  to  103,900,000  francs,  and  machines,  from  90,100,000  to 
93,400,000  francs.  Instruments  and  apparatus,  as  well  as  raw  aluminium, 
retained  the  position  they  occupied  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  value  of  foodstuffs  exported  dropped  from  54,300,000  francs  to 
41,300,000.  Cheese  accounts  for  the  bulk  of  these  figures,  with  condensed  milk 
and  chocolate  of  secondary  importance.  In  the  chemical  group  98,500,000  francs 
worth  of  exports  in  1933  became  101,300,000  francs  in  1934.  The  principal  com- 
modities which  are  involved  here  are  aniline  and  indigo  dyes,  with  pharma- 
ceutical products  of  minor  importance.  The  number  of  boots  and  shoes  ex- 
ported rose  from  1,093,000  to  1,116,000  pairs.  The  value,  however,  only  increased 
from  13,500,000  to  13,600,000  francs. 

IMPORT  TRADE 

As  regards  imports,  there  was  not  on  the  whole  any  marked  difference 
among  the  more  important  groups  between  either  the  weights  or  values  of  the 
1933  and  1934  figures. 
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The  following  table  enumerates  some  of  the  principal  import  commodities — 
weights  in  units  of  10  tons  and  values  in  thousands  of  francs: — 


1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

Commodity 

10  Tons 

10  Tons 

1,000  Frs. 

1,000  Frs, 

Raw  cotton 

2,604 

2,648 

26,849 

27,738 

H.aw  silk 

45 

52 

9,074 

8^880 

Pulp  for  manufacture  of  artificial 

silk  

623 

632 

2,072 

1,756 

16,003 

16,583 

9,303 

11,155 

14,958 

12,806 

15,949 

15,173 

27,301 

25,032 

24,010 

23,731 

250 

154 

12,478 

8,694 

16,237 

11,703 

4,909 

3,501 

Coal  

316,466 

311,825 

98,885 

88,808 

1,311 

1,321 

46,687 

36,869 

Wheat  

50,978 

46,100 

62,688 

52,872 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE 

While  Switzerland's  foreign  trade  is  world-wide,  Germany  is  the  principal 
source  of  imported  goods,  as  well  as  the  leading  customer,  although  the  value 
of  imports  from  that  country  are  greatly  in  excess  of  the  value  of  exports. 
France  comes  in  second  place,  while  other  important  countries  include  Italy, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  the  United  States,  and  Argentina.  Particulars 
of  Swiss  trade  for  these  countries  and  a  number  of  the  other  most  important  ones 
are  subjoined: — 


Imports  Exports 

1933  1934  1933  1934 

Country  Thousands  of  Francs 

Germany  . .   460,740  388,527  138,773  182,493 

France   243,689  230,363  142,346  121,544 

Italy   133,834  116,048  80,132  76,133 

Belgium   63,538  50,798  25,039  23,158 

United  Kingdom   96,697  90,942  87,636  83,621 

Czechoslovakia   45.583  44,601  22,678  22,533 

Hungary   24,005  22,692  5,858  7,335 

Canada   35,430  15,447  9,484  7,291 

United  States  '  .  .  90,285  75,923  57,554  47,481 

Argentina   48,840  53,483  13,543  12,915 


TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

No  complete  figures  are  as  yet  available  dealing  with  Swiss-Canadian  trade 
during  1934.  It  is  therefore  only  possible  to  present  a  summary  of  the  total  and 
to  deal  with  the  more  outstanding  features. 

In  any  case,  there  has  been  a  further  sharp  falling  off  in  imports  from 
Canada,  while  exports  to  Canada  are  also  down  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

Figures  showing  the  value  and  volume  of  imports  and  the  value  of  exports 
during  the  past  five  years  are  subjoined: — 


Exports 

Imports  from  Canada  to  Canada 

Ye'ar                                                          M.  Tons        Francs  Francs 

1930                                                             252,812       70,230,344  28,634,517 

1931                                                             258,172       46,811,211  17,481,825 

1932                                                             331,436       47,730,535  10,809,377 

1933                                                             258,533       35,430,000  9,484,000 

1934                                                               93,426       15,447,000  7,219,000 


As  regards  imports  from  Canada,  it  will  be  noted  that  falling  prices  have 
caused,  value  to  contract  to  a  greater  extent  than  volume.  Apart  from  this 
factor,  quota  and  similar  trade  restrictions  in  force  in  Switzerland  have  cut 
down  imports  from  Canada  to  only  a  little  over  20  per  cent  of  their  1930  value. 
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Wheat  is  the  principal  commodity  involved  and  is  followed  by  other  cereals. 
The  following  table  illustrates  the  relative  position  of  cereals  and  other  products 
with  reference  to  total  imports  of  Canadian  merchandise: — 


1932  1933  1934 

M.  Tons    1,000  Frs.  M.  Tons    1,000  Frs.  M.  Tons  1,000  Frs. 

Wheat                                   274,525       38,273  240,305       31,002  86,880  11,071 

Rye                                           3,605           428  160  19   

Oats                                       35,842        4,743  15,202         1,727  1,988  232 

Barley                                    13,282         1,795  52              5  •   


Total  cereals   327,254       45,239       255,719       32,753       88,868  11,303 

Total  other  products  4,184        2,492  2,814        2,677        4,558  4,144 


Grand  total   331,438       47,731       258,533       35,430       93,426  15,447 


No  statistics  have  yet  been  published  from  which  it  is  possible  to  study  the 
increase  in  the  imports  of  products  other  than  cereals.  Among  the  commodities 
involved,  however,  are  such  products  as  packing  house  products,  foodstuffs, 
building  board,  metals,  automobile  tires,  and  dress  goods. 

A  complete  review  of  the  Swiss-Canadian  trade  in  1934  will  appear  in  a 
later  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

TOURIST  INDUSTRY 

The  entertainment  of  tourists  from  other  countries,  coupled  with  the  opera- 
tion of  numerous  sanatoriums,  schools,  and  similar  institutions  catering  to 
foreigners,  has  always  been  an  important  feature  in  bridging  the  gap  between 
the  visible  value  of  Switzerland's  exports  and  imports.  Since  the  beginning  of 
the  depression  the  position  of  this  branch  of  Swiss  activity  has  been  unsatisfac- 
tory, and  during  1934  it  has  been  further  aggravated.  The  root  of  the  trouble 
is  the  depreciation  of  the  currencies  of  the  more  important  countries,  exchange 
restrictions  in  others,  and,  in  addition,  a  general  decrease  in  purchasing  power. 
In  some  sections  of  the  country,  particularly  the  Grisons  and  Valais,  there  was 
some  improvement  as  regards  the  number  of  visitors  in  comparison  with  the 
preceding  year.  From  the  financial  point  of  view,  however,  results  were  unsatis- 
factory owing  to  a  smaller  income.  The  de  luxe  hotels  have  suffered  much  more 
than  the  more  modest  establishments.  The  increasing  use  of  the  automobile  is 
leaving  its  mark  on  the  tourist  trade  and  cutting  down  the  average  sojourn  in 
hotels  and  pensions  to  much  shorter  periods  than  formerly. 

RAILROAD  TRAFFIC 

Total  receipts  from  passenger  traffic  for  the  year  amounted  to  132,865,000 
francs,  which  was  2,348,000  francs  or  1-7  per  cent  below  the  preceding  period. 
In  comparison  with  1930  receipts  fell  off  by  16-5  per  cent. 

Freight  traffic  income,  which  was  valued  at  187,576,000  francs  in  1934,  was 
1,381,000  francs  below  the  1933  level  and  over  19  per  cent  under  the  earnings  of 
1930.  A  decrease  in  tonnage  handled  for  the  interior  of  Switzerland  was  offset 
by  an  increase  in  international  transit  traffic. 

Expenses  for  the  twelve  months  came  to  235,866,000  francs,  which  was  a 
decrease  of  4-6  per  cent  in  comparison  with  1933  and  13-7  per  cent  in  com- 
parison with  1930.  This  decrease  has  been  made  possible  by  curtailment  of 
general  operating  expenses,  in  addition  to  a  reduction  in  wages  and  the  number 
of  employees. 

Despite  the  substantial  excess  of  receipts  over  expenditures,  high  capitaliza- 
tion and  other  charges  have  left  a  deficit  of  some  42,000,000  francs. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  condition  of  agriculture  has,  on  the  whole,  been  fairly  satisfactory 
during  the  year.  This  takes  into  account  that  it  is  receiving  considerable  sup- 
port and  assistance  from  the  state. 
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The  hay  crop  was  only  average  as  far  as  quantity  was  concerned,  although 
the  quality  was  generally  regarded  as  being  good.  The  total  yield  of  bread- 
making  cereals  is  estimated  at  2,133,000  tons  in  comparison  with  2,172,000  the 
year  before.   Apart  from  wheat,  this  also  includes  rye  and  barley. 

The  quantity  of  wheat  harvested  was  greater  than  in  1933.  The  price  at 
which  it  was  bought  by  the  state  was  decreased  from  36  francs  to  34  francs  per 
100  kilos.  The  potato  crop  amounted  to  about  80,000  carloads,  which  was  the 
same  as  in  the  preceding  season. 

The  fruit  crop  was  above  par,  with  a  good  yield  of  apples  and  pears.  The 
wine  harvest  was  780,000  hectolitres  against  an  average  of  450,000  hectolitres 
during  the  last  ten  years;  the  price,  however,  was  low.  The  production  of 
poultry  was  rendered  unremunerative  by  the  low  price  of  eggs,  which,  particu- 
larly in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months,  was  very  unsatisfactory.  The 
price  of  cattle  continued  to  fall.  Hog  prices  were  from  15  to  20  per  cent  below 
the  average  of  the  previous  twelve  months.  The  production  of  butter  has  been 
increased  so  that  it  is  now  sufficient  for  the  home  market.  This  is  a  commodity 
which  formerly  had  to  be  imported. 

BUILDING  INDUSTRY 

The  period  was,  on  the  whole,  not  an  unsatisfactory  one  for  the  building 
industry.  At  the  commencement  of  the  year  there  was  considerable  activity  in 
the  construction  of  apartments.  At  the  moment,  however,  the  point  of  saturation 
has  been  reached.  There  is  also  a  tendency  for  people  whose  incomes  have  been 
adversely  affected  to  move  from  larger  and  newer  dwelling  houses  into  older  and 
cheaper  ones.  For  industrial  and  agricultural  projects  no  construction  of  import- 
ance took  place.  This  also  applies  to  electric  power  stations  and  the  electrifi- 
cation of  railways,  both  of  which  naturally  reflect  the  condition  of  the  building 
industry. 

Cement,  brick,  stone,  and  other  building  materials  are  at  a  low  level  as  far 
as  the  cost  is  concerned.  The  future  outlook  for  building,  however,  is  not 
encouraging  owing  to  the  depressed  condition  of  industry,  and,  secondly,  to  the 
lack  of  demand  for  new  plant  construction.  This  is  apart  from  the  unfavour- 
able outlook  for  the  erection  of  ordinary  dwellings  resultant  on  the  market  being 
fully  supplied. 

MACHINE  AND  METAL  INDUSTRY 

The  year  commenced  under  favourable  circumstances  for  the  machine  and 
metal  industry.  This  condition  held  until  the  third  quarter  of  the  period,  when 
retrogression  set  in.  During  the  whole  year  prices  were  at  a  low  level,  while 
business  was  hindered  through  handicaps  in  securing  payment  from  foreign  pur- 
chasers. State  subventions  received  by  the  machine  industry,  in  addition  to 
export  guarantees,  did  not  ameliorate  in  any  definite  manner  these  difficulties. 

The  exportation  of  steam  engines  and  electric  motors  suffered  from  the 
generally  depressed  conditions.  The  locomotive  industry  also  had  an  unfavour- 
able period.  On  the  contrary,  however,  the  slight  revival  which  took  place  in 
the  domestic  textile  manufacturing  industry  caused  concurrently  an  increased 
demand  for  textile  machinery. 

WATCH  INDUSTRY 

The  betterment  in  the  watch  industry,  which  became  evident  in  1933,  con- 
tinued during  the  succeeding  twelve  months,  but  only  as  regards  the  production 
of  cheap  watches.  In  the  more  expensive  lines  the  demand  continued  to 
diminish.  In  general,  the  situation  throughout  this  industry  is  more  encouraging 
and  unemployment  has  decreased. 
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WOOLLEN  INDUSTRY 

The  placing  of  import  restrictions  on  woollen  goods  caused  a  shrinkage  in 
the  importation  of  finished  and  semi-finished  articles.  It  is  also  on  this  account 
that  during  at  least  the  first  three  quarters  of  1934  employment  in  this  industry- 
has  been  better.  This  applies  particularly  to  combed  wool  for  spinning  pur- 
poses. The  weaving  mills  have  been  well  occupied  as  a  result  of  increased 
demand  on  the  domestic  market.  This  could  not  be  said  of  exports,  however. 
A  new  system  has  been  tried  out  for  working  floss  and  artificial  silks  into 
woollen  tricot  fabrics,  with  the  consequence  that  the  production  is  fully  able  to 
cope  with  domestic  requirements. 

In  so  far  as  woollen  fabrics  and  dress  finishings  are  concerned,  there  was  a 
falling  off  of  orders,  particularly  in  the  second  half  of  the  period.  On  the  other 
hand,  conditions  in  the  branch  covering  manufacture  of  woollen  tissues  have 
been  more  encouraging.  With  regard  to  the  industry  producing  jute  fabrics, 
mattings,  etc.,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  introduce  protective  measures 
against  the  ever-increasing  Japanese  and  Chinese  competition. 

COTTON  INDUSTRY 

In  1934  conditions  in  the  Swiss  cotton  industry  were  much  the  same  as  in 
the  preceding  year,  with  continued  severe  competition  to  capture  the  few  export 
outlets  remaining  open. 

There  were  increased  demands  from  Germany,  while  the  spinning  and  yarn 
industries  showed  a  betterment  in  so  far  as  export  figures  were  concerned.  At 
the  same  time  the  domestic  market  was  cleared  of  stocks.  Orders  received  for 
better-quality  fabrics  will  have  to  greatly  increase,  however,  before  the  mills 
can  work  to  full  capacity.  The  same  also  applies  to  medium  and  poorer  quali- 
ties. Complaints  have  likewise  been  received  from  manufacturers  of  printed 
and  coloured  fabrics  as  to  lack  of  orders — in  fact,  it  will  be  difficult  to  avoid 
cutting  down  production.  In  other  branches  of  this  particular  industry  the 
degree  of  employment  declined  to  an  alarming  extent,  especially  in  the  third 
quarter  of  the  year,  so  that  the  future  outlook  is  considered  extremely  unfavour- 
able and  uncertain. 

SILK  FABRICS 

The  spring  demand  was  satisfactory,  although  shortly  afterwards  it  was 
found  necessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  workers  employed.  The  quota  placed 
on  the  weight  of  silk  imports  proved  to  be  insufficient  protection,  since  it  encour- 
aged the  entry  of  light-weight  materials.  Consequently  domestic  sales  have 
been  unfavourable  and  prices  also  disadvantageous.  Exports  have  declined  in 
value  and  particularly  in  quantity.  This  may  be  attributed  to  the  fact  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  establishment  of  various  protective  measures  in  other  countries, 
new  factories  are  continually  being  erected  to  cover  markets  formerly  catered 
to  by  Swiss  mills. 

RIBBONS  AND  FLOSS  SILK 

The  silk  ribbon  industry  suffered  keenly  from  the  continued  depreciation 
of  the  pound  sterling,  particularly  from  the  point  of  view  of  value  rather  than 
quantity. 

Spring  and  early  summer  favoured  the  sale  of  ribbons,  however,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  believe  that  there  will  be  a  repetition  in  the  same  period  of 
1935. 

Owing  to  the  price  of  pure  silk  being  greatly  reduced,  the  possibilities  for 
using  floss  silk  have  been  curtailed.  Prices  are  at  a  very  low  level  and  offer  no 
advantage.  Exports  have  increased,  but  this  may  be  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  greater  demand  for  products  of  Swiss  manufacture  rather  than  a 
general  improvement  in  the  inquiry  for  silk  goods. 
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ARTIFICIAL  SILK 

Despite  increased  import  duties  from  the  beginning  of  the  year,  as  also  the" 
establishment  of  a  quota,  imports  continued  to  increase  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year  in  comparison  with  the  same  period  of  1933.  Exports,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  declined.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in- 
cluded in  the  1933  figures  is  a  fair  quantity  of  transit  goods  which  had  been 
"  naturalized  "  by  foreign  producers. 

There  was  an  improvement  both  in  exports  and  domestic  trade  until  the 
end  of  the  summer,  when  a  backward  movement  again  set  in.  Swiss  producers 
have  only  been  able  to  maintain  their  position  at  home  and  abroad  by  making 
considerable  price  sacrifice.  At  the  present  time  prices  are  at  such  a  low  level 
that  it  is  impossible  to  contemplate  any  further  decline. 

EMBROIDERIES 

Exports  of  embroideries  represented  only  one-tenth  of  their  pre-war  value 
and  quantity.  During  the  course  of  the  last  fifteen  years  the  number  of  machines 
in  use  has  been  reduced  by  80  per  cent.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that  negotiations 
with  the  United  States  will  result  in  a  reduction  of  the  present  high  duties  when 
embroideries  are  imported  into  that  country. 

PHARMACEUTICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  INDUSTRY 

During  the  course  of  the  year  there  has  been  a  decrease  in  the  sale  of 
branded  articles.  Prices  have  frequently  been  forced  down  on  account  of  com- 
petition from  foreign  countries  where  new  factories  have  been  erected  and  pro- 
tective measures  established.  The  same  applies  to  pharmaceutical  specialties, 
except  that  in  this  case  exports  showed  a  slight  increase  both  in  quantity  and 
value  during  the  first  ten  months  of  the  year  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  1933. 

As  regards  heavy  chemicals,  the  1934  picture  lacked  uniformity.  The  export 
value  of  aniline  dyes  stood  at  about  62,000,000  francs,  which  was  slightly  in  excess 
of  the  1933  figure.  On  the  other  hand,  prices  were  unattractive  and  difficulties 
through  which  the  textile  industries  in  different  countries  were  passing  prevented 
any  concrete  improvement  from  being  realized. 

PAPER  INDUSTRY 

As  a  result  of  quota  restrictions  on  imports,  the  degree  of  employment  in 
this  industry  is  slightly  in  excess  of  that  of  1933.  Prices,  however,  continued  to 
show  a  downward  tendency,  which  was  unfortunate  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
cost  of  certain  essential  raw  materials  had  risen  and  it  had  not  been  found  pos- 
sible to  increase  the  selling  price  of  the  finished  product  proportionately. 

SHOE  INDUSTRY 

Production  in  this  branch  of  industry  has  risen  to  such  an  extent  during  the 
last  few  years  that  the  situation  is  becoming  critical.  Output  has  risen  sharply, 
the  1934  figure  being  more  than  1,000,000  pairs  in  excess  of  that  for  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Prices  have  fallen  to  such  an  extent  that  they  are  even  below  the 
cost  of  production,  although  this  factor  helped  to  stimulate  exports,  which  were 
slightly  above  the  level  of  the  preceding  period. 

Conditions  have  reached  such  a  deplorable  state  that  a  Bill  has  been  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Federal  Council  with  a  view  to  preventing  the  opening  of  new 
factories  or  the  extension  of  those  already  in  existence.  In  addition,  the  ques- 
tion of  voluntary  curtailment  of  production  is  now  being  discussed. 
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DAIRY  PRODUCTS  AND  CHOCOLATE 

The  exportation  of  condensed  milk  continued  to  lose  ground  during  the  year 
under  review,  the  quantity  involved  representing  only  70  per  cent  of  the  weight 
of  1933  exports.  It  was  again  necessary  to  reduce  prices  although  the  cost  of 
fresh  milk  has  remained  at  the  same  level  since  1932,  which  is  18  centimes  per 
kilo.  At  the  present  time  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  of  condensed  milk  cost  87-95 
francs  as  against  109  francs  before  the  war. 

As  far  as  cheese  exports  are  concerned,  the  situation  is  not  encouraging. 
During  the  year  foreign  shipments  were  valued  at  34,700,000  francs  agamst 
44,000,000  francs  in  1933. 

The  evolution  which  began  in  the  chocolate  manufacturing  industry  several 
years  ago  continued  in  1934.  Exports  are  practically  on  a  dead  level,  while 
domestic  consuming  power  has  also  greatly  declined.  Preference  is  becoming 
more  and  more  marked  for  cheaper  products,  and  factories  which  formerly  manu- 
factured only  first  quality  are  being  compelled  to  adjust  themselves  accordingly. 


FORTHCOMING  FUR  AND  FEATHER  SHOW  IN  MALTA 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  February  1  that  from  May  10  to  12  the  First  National  Fur  and 
Feather  Show  is  to  be  held  in  Malta  at  the  San  Antonio  Gardens.  Cash  prizes 
are  being  offered  for  locally  owned  birds  and  rabbits.  Poultry  appliances  may 
be  exhibited  by  any  foreign  or  local  firm.  This  offers  a  good  opportunity  for 
advertising  both  foreign  birds  and  poultry  appliances.  Although  the  foreign  birds 
are  not  open  to  prizes,  they  will  be  shown  in  a  separate  section  out  of  competition. 

The  Superintendent  of  Agriculture  of  Malta,  Dr.  G.  Micallef,  is  convener 
of  a  committee  that  looks  after  the  sales  of  exhibits  coming  from  long  distances. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Superintendent  of  Agricul- 
ture, Office  of  Agriculture,  Valletta,  Malta. 

BAKING  PRACTICE  AND  WHEAT  FLOUR  CONSUMPTION  IN  CUBA 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  January  18,  1935. — Imports  of  flour  into  Cuba  in  1934  show  that 
consumption  of  white  bread  is  now  approaching  that  of  1930.  Throughout  the 
prolonged  economic  depression  Cubans  have  continued  to  purchase  from  North 
America  large  quantities  of  wheat  flour;  although  idle  sugar  lands  have  pro- 
vided both  soil  and  labour  for  the  cultivation  of  additional  food  products,  bread 
has  been  replaced  only  to  a  small  extent.  The  present  slowly  increasing  exports 
of  sugar,  the  island's  main  industry,  and  the  improving  prices  will  encourage 
larger  purchases  of  flour.  The  year  1934  witnessed  the  first  increase  in  exports 
of  sugar  since  the  continuous  decline  which  followed  1929.  Exports  in  1934 
amounted  to  2,344,947  long  tons  compared  with  2,341,110  tons  in  1933  and 
4,770,000  tons  in  1929.  Although  exports  fell  off  by  50  per  cent  in  these  four 
years,  flour  consumption  did  not  follow  the  same  precipitous  downward  trend. 
Importations  in  1929  were  1,269,349  sacks  of  200  pounds  net,  and  in  1932,  when 
the  lowest  statistical  point  was  reached,  796,729  sacks.  Imports  in  1934 
amounted  to  926,552  sacks,  an  increase  of  122,004  sacks,  or  15  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year.  There  is  no  production  of  wheat  in  Cuba  nor  any  manufacture 
of  wheat  flour. 

CONSUMPTION  TAX 

By  the  terms  of  the  new  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Cuba,  which  became  effective  September  3,  1934,  the  consumption  tax  of  half  a 
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cent  per  pound  now  in  force  is  to  be  abolished  within  two  years  of  that  date. 
Another  modification  in  taxation  which  will  relieve  the  consumer  and  therefore. 
increase  the  consumption  of  flour,  is  a  reduction  of  Cuban  consular  fees  on  all 
products  from  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  2  per  cent  which  will  come  into  effect 
on  July  1,  1935. 

OBSTACLES  TO  TRADE 

Very  little  of  the  Cuban  flour  trade  is  obtained  by  Canadian  millers,  and 
for  this  there  are  several  reasons.  On  account  of  the  tariff  preference,  30  per 
cent  of  the  market  is  placed  beyond  their  reach.  With  respect  to  the  remaining 
70  per  cent,  some  mills  are  eliminated  from  any  possibility  of  securing  orders 
because  they  are  situated  too  far  from  the  port  of  New  York,  or,  being  small 
concerns,  they  cannot  compete  with  the  more  powerful  units.  Some  Canadian 
mills  are  obtaining  business;  but  only  a  small  fraction  is  being  sold  of  the 
quantity  that  should  be  disposed  of.  Many  mills  have  a  high-grade  product  to 
offer  at  a  competitive  price,  but  so  far  they  have  not  been  able  to  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  the  Cuban  baker.  The  solution  of  the  major  part  of  the  prob- 
lem will  probably  be  found  in  a  better  understanding  of  Cuban  baking  prac- 
tice. A  scientific  study  may  show  that  bakers  in  the  republic  require  a  flour 
with  a  fermentation  tolerance,  a  greater  gassing  power,  and  more  food  and 
stimulant  for  the  yeast,  within  the  flour  itself,  than  is  generally  furnished  by 
mills  in  other  markets. 

BAKER'S  PREMISES  IN  CUBA  AND  HIS  EQUIPMENT 

The  Cuban  baker  does  not  possess  the  technical  knowledge  and  equipment 
of  the  Canadian  baker.  The  hearth  method  of  baking  bread  is  employed  more 
than  any  other  system,  the  pieces  of  dough  being  put  into  the  oven  on  a  long- 
handled  peel.  They  are  not  in  pans,  but  rest  on  the  floor  of  the  hearth  with 
their  sides  unsupported  except  by  the  structural  strength  of  the  dough  itself. 
The  roof  of  the  hearth  is  dome-shaped,  having  an  altitude  of  from  4  to  5  feet. 
With  few  exceptions,  there  are  no  ovens  in  Cuba  of  Canadian  or  United  States 
pattern:  all  of  them  are  built  up  of  brick  according  to  local  design  and  to  suit 
the  republic's  characteristic  bread.  The  height  of  the  dome  referred  to  prevents 
the  hot  sides  and  roof  from  causing  a  sharp,  quick  bake,  although  the  tempera- 
ture may  be  as  high  as  450°  F.  The  bread  remains  in  the  oven  from  forty-five 
minutes  to  an  hour  and  a  quarter,  according  to  the  temperature,  the  unusual 
height  of  the  oven  effecting  a  sort  of  drying-out  process.  The  majority  of  ovens 
are  on  a  system  which  is  called  direct  heating,  as  they  are  fired  inside  with 
wood,  the  master  baker  counting  out  the  number  of  sticks  to  be  used  according 
to  the  quantity  of  bread  to  be  baked.  When  the  batch  is  ready  for  the  oven, 
the  red-hot  cinders  are  banked  up  against  the  back  and  sides  of  the  oven.  Many 
of  the  bakers  believe  that  the  burning  of  wood  imparts  a  desirable  taste  and 
fragrance  to  the  bread.  There  are  sometimes  as  many  as  three  bakings  to  one 
firing.  The  first  dough  remains  in  the  oven  about  forty-five  minutes,  the  second 
a  little  under  an  hour,  and  the  third  set  perhaps  an  hour  and  fifteen  minutes  if 
the  temperature  has  dropped  to  275°  or  300°  F.  The  temperatures  here  given 
are  elastic  estimates;  with  few  exceptions,  there  are  no  thermometers,  tem- 
perature alarm  signals,  hydrometers,  or  acid-testers  on  the  premises  of  any 
Cuban  baker,  nor  is  there  any  steam  or  air-conditioning  equipment  either  for 
the  oven,  the  dough-room,  or  the  proofing-chamber.  The  master  baker,  how- 
ever, is  by  practice  proficient  in  judging  the  heat  of  the  oven  or  of  the  dough 
in  the  mixer.  His  only  machines  are  a  mixer,  a  dough  brake,  a  set  of  scales,  and 
a  divider. 

The  dough  shapes  are  put  on  boards  which  are  covered  with  a  cotton  cloth. 
These  dough  shapes  are  in  turn  covered  with  a  cloth  to  prevent  the  dough  from 
drying  or  crusting.    The  boards  are  then  put  on  pegs  which  project  from  the 
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wall,  forming  shelves,  six  to  eight  in  number,  one  above  the  other.  The  bakery- 
consists  of  three  sections:  first,  the  retail  shop;  second,  the  storeroom;  and 
third,  the  mixing-,  proofing-,  and  baking-room,  all  in  one.  Owing  to  the 
proximity  of  the  oven  to  the  large  general  service  room,  the  temperature  is 
several  degrees  above  that  of  the  outside  air. 

The  height  of  the  oven,  as  described,  differs  from  that  of  ovens  in  use  in 
Canada  in  that  the  latter  have  a  low  roof  in  order  to  produce  a  sharper  and 
quicker  bake,  thereby  restricting  the  loss  in  moisture  to  2  ounces  in  18.  In 
Cuba,  on  the  other  hand,  a  21 -ounce  piece  of  dough  is  employed  to  produce  a 
16-ounce  loaf.  Under  this  island's  system  therefore  the  loss  is  5  ounces  as 
against  2  ounces  in  Canada  for  the  same  amount  of  bread  produced.  About  1 
per  cent  of  the  ovens  are  low.  Some  of  these  are  slightly  arched  or  concave, 
being  12  inches  high  at  the  sides  to  18  inches  at  the  centre;  others  have  a  flat 
ceiling  some  2  feet  above  the  oven  floor  at  the  sides  and  at  the  centre. 

KIND  OF  BREAD  IN  DEMAND 

Bread  in  Cuba  is  judged  by  the  crust  and  not  the  crumb.  This  taste  differs 
from  that  which  obtains  in  Canada,  and  consequently  the  two  systems  of  fer- 
mentation and  baking  differ.  To  produce  the  desired  loaf,  fermentation  is  pro- 
longed until  the  required  state  of  acidity  is  reached.  There  are  exceptions  to 
this  Cuban  practice,  but  they  are  made  to  satisfy  the  foreign  resident,  and  in 
the  aggregate  will  not  exceed  one-tenth  of  one  per  cent  of  the  total  bread  con- 
sumed on  the  island.  Only  the  sponge  and  dough  method  is  followed  in  Cuba, 
the  straight  dough  system  being  entirely  excluded.  Owing  to  the  acidity  present 
in  dough,  "  rope,"  a  bread  disease  sometimes  met  with  in  North  America,  has 
never  been  known  to  occur  in  Cuba,  and  this  despite  the  hot,  humid  climate  and 
the  conditions  under  which  much  of  the  bread  is  manufactured. 

Few  Cuban  housewives  have  much  to  do  with  the  kitchen,  and  in  the  main 
they  know  very  little  about  an  oven  or  about  baking.  No  bread  is  baked  in 
the  home.  Consequently,  the  baker  has  little  competition  in  the  form  of  high- 
grade  home-made  bread  or  pastry.  The  fact  that  the  Cuban  baker  is  not  faced 
with  competition  from  the  housewife  may  be  one  of  the  reasons  why  scientific 
exactness  does  not  appeal  to  him,  necessitating  an  additional  expense  for  instru- 
ments. Competition  does  not  force  him  to  look  about  for  ways  of  making  a 
more  attractive  product,  and  he  is  conservative  in  his  instincts. 

The  shortest  recommended  time  in  Cuba  for  the  fermentation  of  the  sponge 
is  from  five  and  a  half  to  six  hours,  with  one  per  cent  of  yeast  and  an  addi- 
tional proofing  fermentation  of  the  finished  sponge  and  dough  of  four  hours. 
In  Havana  the  total  time  from  first  mixing  the  dough  to  the  withdrawal  of 
the  loaves  from  the  oven  is  from  eleven  to  twelve  hours.  In  some  other  cities 
the  process  takes  some  hours  longer  than  this.  If  a  shorter  fermentation  time 
is  employed,  the  characteristics  of  the  bread  in  demand  cannot  be  produced. 
As  the  public  prefers  the  bread  hot,  batches  are  made  four  times  a  day.  The 
bread  is  taken  from  the  oven  directly  to  the  shop  counter  or  to  the  delivery 
wagon,  where  it  cools  in  the  open  air.  No  system  of  controlled  cooling  of  bread 
is  practised  in  Cuba. 

The  formula  of  a  large  number  of  bakers  averages  per  100  pounds  of  flour 
as  follows: — 


Sponge                                                               Ingredients  Dough 

50  pounds                                                                 Flour  50  pounds 

30  pounds                                                                 Water  30  pounds 

8  ounces                                                                 Yeast  10  ounces 

Salt  22  ounce's 

Lard  7£  ounces 


In  many  cases  no  lard  is  used,  and  only  very  rarely  is  an  improver  of  any 
sort  made  use  of.   Sugar  is  seldom  added  to  the  batch. 
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CUBAN  WATER 

Cuban  drinking  waters  are  very  hard,  and  those  employed  by  bakers  are 
taken  from  the  tap  or  well  without  treatment.  The  city  water  of  Havana  con- 
tains 19-450  grains  per  United  States  gallon  of  mineral  salts,  12-835  grains  of 
which  is  carbonate  of  lime.  Sulphate  of  lime,  carbonate  of  magnesia,  and 
sodium  and  potassium  chlorides  make  up  the  remainder.  The  water  of  the  town 
of  Cardenas  contains  33  grains  per  United  States  gallon  of  mineral  salts,  while 
the  average  of  ten  cities  is  20  grains.  A  detailed  analysis  of  these  waters  may 
be  obtained  if  desired  by  any  Canadian  firm  from  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Cuba. 

OTHER  FACTORS 

There  are  many  factors  at  work  in  Cuba  which  make  it  impossible  to  pro- 
duce a  standard  product.  The  Cuban  bakery  is  a  small  establishment  of  from 
two  to  fifteen  bags  of  flour  consumption  a  day,  and  there  are  very  few  of  the 
latter  size.  As  has  been  stated,  no  thermometers  or  other  instruments  are  in 
use.  Exact  weights  are  taken  only  when  the  dough  is  to  be  divided,  at  which 
point  the  bread  pieces  are  scaled.  Previously,  the  dough  ingredients  are 
measured  in  what  might  appear  to  be  a  haphazard  manner.  A  tin  can  supposed 
to  hold  5  litres  is  used  for  liquids,  and  a  box  of  uncertain  capacity  is  employed 
to  measure  the  flour.  No  care  is  taken  to  have  these  measures  filled  level.  The 
water  differs  in  mineral  content  from  place  to  place;  the  length  of  time  em- 
ployed for  fermentation  varies  from  town  to  town.  Another  factor  which  works 
against  standardization  is  the  fact  that  few  proprietors  are  themselves  bakers. 
The  owner  of  the  business  generally  employs  a  practical  baker  whose  formula 
and  methods  he  accepts.  The  efficiency  of  the  practical  bakers  appears  to  vary 
from  day  to  day,  yet  they  never  seem  to  make  a  mistake. 

WIDE  FERMENTATION  TOLERANCE  REQUIRED 

At  first  glance  it  would  appear  as  if  hard  red  spring  Canadian  wheat  flour 
could  not  fail  to  satisfy  all  requirements.  It  is  not  critical  in  fermentation  and 
will  make  excellent  bread  over  a  wide  variation  in  all  the  factors  which  develop 
gluten.  The  fact  remains,  nevertheless,  that  some  Canadian  mills  which  offer 
a  first-class  flour  cannot,  in  spite  of  much  effort,  furnish  a  product  with  which 
Cuban  bakers  can  make  their  bread.  It  may  be  that  yeast  food  and  yeast 
stimulant  should  be  added  in  Canada  to  the  flour  in  sufficient  quantity,  as  flour 
improvers,  including  malt,  are  not  used  in  Cuba. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  has  taken  photographs  of  Cuban  bread 
which  show  the  texture  of  the  crumb  and  crust.  These  will  be  furnished  to 
Canadian  millers  if  desired. 

Flour  is  imported  into  Cuba  in  sacks  of  200  pounds  net. 

POINTS  FOR  EXPORTERS  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  February  1,  1935. — El  Salvador  is  the  smallest  of  the  Central 
American  republics,  having  an  area  of  about  13,175  square  miles,  but  is  the 
most  densely  populated,  there  being  over  three  times  the  population  per  square 
mile  that  is  found  in  Guatemala  and  about  seven  times  the  number  per  square 
mile  found  in  the  other  republics.  It  is  the  only  one  of  this  group  of  countries 
with  a  seaboard  on  but  one  of  the  great  oceans,  having  no  Atlantic  ports  of  its 
own. 

El  Salvador  in  general  is  not  as  high  above  sea  level  as  its  neighbour 
Guatemala  and,  roughly  speaking,  takes  up  the  Pacific  coastal  plain  which 
at  this  part  of  Central  America  is  widened  by  the  broad  broken  valley  of  the 
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River  Lempa.  The  Lempa  rises  in  the  district  where  the  boundary  of  El  Sal- 
vador with  Guatemala  meets  Honduras  and,  after  flowing  parallel  to  the  Hon- 
duran  border  through  two-thirds  of  El  Salvador,  turns  south  to  the  Pacific.  The 
uplands,  such  as  those  adapted  to  coffee  production,  lie  mainly  between  the 
river  and  the  ocean  and,  in  general,  are  higher  toward  Guatemala  than  to  the 
southeast.  The  altitude  modifies  the  tropical  heat.  The  actively  volcanic 
nature  of  the  mountains  affects  the  country  both  economically  and  socially. 
The  length  of  El  Salvador  is  east  and  west  rather  than  north  and  south  and  it 
faces  south  to  the  Pacific  rather  than  west;  the  coastline  is  about  160  miles 
long.  The  boundaries  are  formed  by  Guatemala  to  the  west  and  north,  Hon- 
duras to  the  north  and  east,  and  the  Pacific  to  the  south. 

RESOURCES  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

El  Salvador  is  essentially  an  agricultural  country;  corn  is  its  main  food 
crop  and  coffee  is  the  export  crop  which  is  the  basis  of  prosperity,  and  which 
constituted  over  92  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports  in  1932.  Business  con- 
ditions depend  on  the  production  and  sale  of  coffee.  The  main  district  for 
coffee  is  to  the  west  around  Santa  Ana  and  Ahuachapan,  but  it  is  also  grown 
throughout  the  uplands.  Crops  of  less  importance  are  sugar,  cereals,  and  sisal 
hemp;  the  important  producing  areas  are  to  the  east;  these  products  are  prin- 
cipally for  domestic  use  but  are  exported  in  small  amounts.  Other  export  pro- 
ducts are  indigo  and  balsam;  El  Salvador  is  the  chief  Avorld  producer  of  the 
latter.  Excellent  long-fibre  cotton  can  be  grown,  but  the  boll  weevil  and  general 
conditions  have  precluded  any  large-scale  production  up  to  the  present. 

There  are  about  330,000  head  of  cattle,  a  slightly  greater  number  of  hogs, 
and  moderate  numbers  of  horses  and  mules.  They  are  of  little  present  export 
value. 

There  is  some  mining,  mainly  of  silver  and  gold.  No  coal  or  petroleum  of 
importance  has  been  discovered. 

Manufacturing  is  conducted  on  limited  lines  and  staples  such  as  aerated 
waters,  bags  for  coffee,  beer,  butter,  candles,  cigarettes,  flour,  ice,  lard,  leather, 
macaroni,  certain  textiles,  shoes,  and  soap  are  produced.  The  limitations  of  the 
market  militate  against  manufacturing  on  a  sound  economic  basis,  and  most 
industries  operate  only  with  the  assistance  of  concessions  in  one  form  or  another. 

SEASONS  AND  CLIMATE 

The  seasons  are  rainy  and  dry  rather  than  summer  and  winter;  El  Salvador 
being  on  the  Pacific  slope,  the  rains  last  from  June  to  the  end  of  October.  The 
country  is  subject  to  excessive  rains,  resulting  in  floods.  Visits  are  best  planned 
for  the  other  half  of  the  year,  although  the  capital  may  be  visited  at  any  time 
without  undue  inconvenience. 

POPULATION 

The  population  is  estimated  at  1,500,000  and  is  largely  "  mestizo  "  or  mixed 
Indian  and  Spanish  descent;  only  about  10  per  cent  are  pure  Indian.  There  is 
a  small  section  of  pure  Spanish  descent  and  a  hundred  or  so  each  of  Spanish, 
British,  American,  Italian,  and  German  nationality  as  well  as  Semitics.  The 
purchasing  power  of  the  population  may  be  calculated  on  the  basis  of  not  more 
than  300,000  people. 

As  noted  above,  the  population  is  very  concentrated;  the  capital,  San  Sal- 
vador, has  about  98,000  inhabitants,  Santa  Ana  about  78,000,  and  there  are 
some  twenty  other  towns  with  from  10,000  to  40,000.  The  population  is  stated 
officially  to  be  over  60  per  cent  rural,  but  in  fact  is  much  more. 
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FOREIGN  CAPITAL 

Commerce  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  foreigners,  and  all  public  utilities  of 
importance  such  as  the  railways,  wharves,  light  and  power,  etc.,  are  owned  by 
foreign  capital.  The  coffee  plantations  are  said  to  be  largely  in  the  hands  of 
.Salvadoreans,  but  no  data  are  available  as  to  the  holders  of  mortgages;  the 
exportation  is  handled  largely  by  a  coffee  association  and  a  few  important 
houses  located  in  the  capital. 

LANGUAGE 

Spanish  is  the  official  language  and  is  in  general  use.  English  is  understood 
by  a  fair  number,  but  courtesy  and  convenience  suggest  the  advisability  of 
using  Spanish  in  correspondence. 

BUSINESS  AREAS 

The  business  centre,  owing  to  the  small  area  of  the  country,  is  the  capital, 
San  Salvador;  other  points  that  may  be  considered  are  Santa  Ana  and  Son- 
sonate  in  the  northwest  and  San  Miguel  in  the  southeast.  The  population  is 
fairly  evenly  distributed,  but  the  large  business  houses  are  in  the  capital. 

PORTS  OF  ENTRY 

There  are  three  important  ports  on  the  Pacific  coast,  Acajutla,  La  Libertad, 
and  Cutuco  or  La  Union  (Cutuco  is  the  real  port,  but  it  is  only  a  short  distance 
from  the  town  of  La  Union,  so  that  the  port  is  generally,  though  incorrectly, 
referred  to  as  La  Union). 

Acajutla  is  the  port  of  the  valuable  coffee  country  of  the  west  and  has 
rail  connection  through  Sonsonate  to  Ahuachapan,  Santa  Ana,  and  San  Sal- 
vador. It  handles  about  20  per  cent  of  the  maritime  imports  of  the  republic 
and  40  per  cent  of  the  maritime  exports,  percentage  of  total  weight  in  each  case. 
It  is  an  open  roadstead  and  lighterage  is  necessary. 

La  Libertad  is  the  port  for  San  Salvador,  to  which  it  is  linked  by  a  good 
motor  road.  It  handles  about  20  per  cent  of  the  weight  of  maritime  exports  of 
the  republic  and  about  22  per  cent  of  the  imports.   It  also  is  an  open  roadstead. 

La  Union  or  Cutuco  is  a  protected  port  on  the  gulf  of  Fonseca  and  has  rail 
connections  through  San  Miguel  with  San  Vicente  and  the  capital.  La  Union 
handles  about  58  per  cent  of  the  total  weight  of  maritime  importations  and  40 
per  cent  of  the  exports.  Ocean-going  vessels  tie  up  alongside  the  wharf  at 
Cutuco  point.  4 

There  is  also  a  fourth  port  of  entry  for  El  Salvador,  i.e.  Puerto  Barrios  in 
Guatemala,  but  unfortunately  no  data  are  available  to  indicate  what  degree 
of  importance  it  has.   It  is  the  only  Atlantic  port  for  El  Salvador. 

COMMUNICATIONS 

Transportation  from  Canada  to  El  Salvador  is  possible  by  rail  but  entirely 
too  expensive;  sea  and  air  are  the  only  practicable  routes.  The  following  com- 
panies provide  direct  sailings  from  Vancouver  or  Victoria  to  Pacific  ports  of  El 
Salvador;  detailed  information  may  be  obtained  from  the  offices  or  agents 
noted: — 

Pacific  Coast 

Compagnie  Generale  Transatlantique  (French  Line). — Sailings  from  Van- 
couver to  La  Libertad  once  or  twice  a  month.  Represented  by  the  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  Ltd.,  966  Hastings  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Grace  Line. — Sailings  approximately  every  three  weeks  from  Vancouver  to 
La  Union.  For  transhipment  there  are  sailings  fortnightly  from  San  Francisco 
and  Los  Angeles  to  Acajutla,  La  Libertad,  and  La  Union.  Represented  by  C. 
Gardner  Johnson  Ltd.,  991  Hasting  St.  W.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Hamburg-American  Line. — Sailings  monthly  from  Vancouver  to  La  Liber- 
tad.  Represented  by  Dodwell  &  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.C. 
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Navigazione  Libera  Triestina. — Sailings  monthly  from  Vancouver  to  La 
Libertad.  Represented  by  the  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  Ltd.,  966  Hastings  St.  W., 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Atlantic  Coast 

While  merchandise  from  the  Atlantic  coast  of  Canada  may  occasionally  be 
shipped  to  advantage  through  the  Panama  Canal  to  the  Pacific  ports  of  El 
Salvador,  as  for  example  by  ships  of  companies  operating  a  coast-to-coast  via 
Panama  service,  the  more  direct  route  which  is  finding  use  is  to  Puerto  Barrios, 
Guatemala,  and  thence  by  rail  to  points  in  El  Salvador.  The  purchaser's  opinion 
should  always  be  obtained  before  any  decision  is  made  on  this  point.  The  United 
Fruit  Company,  with  offices  at  332  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York,  provides  weekly  sail- 
ings to  Puerto  Barrios,  but  only  from  New  York,  and  transhipment  is  thus  neces- 
sary. 

El  Salvador  is  fairly  well  provided  with  railways.  The  Salvador  Railway 
Company,  a  British  concern,  has  a  line  from  Acajutla  through  Sonsonate  to 
San  Salvador,  and  a  branch  line  to  Santa  Ana.  The  International  Railways  of 
Central  America,  an  American  company,  branches  from  its  Guatemalan  lines 
at  Zacapa  and,  entering  El  Salvador  near  Metepan,  traverses  the  republic 
through  its  entire  length  (touching  Santa  Ana  and  with  a  branch  to  Ahuachapan) 
through  San  Salvador  and  on  to  La  Union  and  Cutuco. 

The  Pan  American  Airways  provides  a  bi-weekly  passenger,  express,  and 
mail  service  from  the  United  States  and  Panama,  with  an  additional  aeroplane 
once  a  week  from  both  Guatemala  and  Panama  and  a  weekly  service  to  and 
from  Merida,  Cuba,  and  Florida.  The  Transportes  Aereos  Centro-Americanos 
(TACA)  of  Honduras  provides  an  air  service  with  that  country,  Guatemala, 
and  Nicaragua. 

There  are  telegraph  and  telephone  lines  within  the  country  and  international 
wireless  and  cable  services. 

WEIGHTS  AND  MEASURES 

The  metric  system  is  officially  authorized  and  used,  but  the  old  Spanish 
units  continue.  The  English  system  is  understood  but  should  be  specifically 
designated  as  such:  e.g.  "English  pounds,"  "English  yards,"  and  the  number 
of  pounds  in  the  ton  used  should  be  mentioned,  as  metric  ton  (2,204-6  English 
pounds),  short  ton  (2,000  English  pounds),  etc.  It  is  customary  to  use  the 
American  gallon  for  measuring  liquids  (such  as  gasolene)  sold  in  quantity;  the 
litre  is  used  for  small  quantities. 

CURRENCY 

The  unit  of  currency  is  the  colon,  usually  indicated  by  "$J";  at  par  it  is 
equivalent  to  50  cents  United  States  currency.  For  some  time  it  has  fluctuated 
below  par  and  has  recently  been  "  pegged  "  at  $2.50  to  the  United  States  dollar. 
There  is  the  usual  metal  fractional  currency.  Bank  bills  are  now  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Central  Reserve  Bank.  United  States  bills  are  known  and  used  to 
some  extent. 

EXCHANGE 

There  is  no  exchange  control  and  drafts  may  be  bought  or  sold  freely  but, 
as  noted  above,  the  rate  with  the  United  States  dollar  is  at  present  "  pegged  "; 
all  other  moneys  sell  at  the  New  York  rate  for  dollars  plus  an  exchange  com- 
mission for  New  York  as  well  as  the  broker  in  El  Salvador. 

BANKING 

At  the  present  time  there  are  four  banks  operating  in  El  Salvador:  the 
Banco  Central  de  Reserva  de  El  Salvador  (the  new  Central  Reserve  Bank),  the 
Banco  Anglo-Sud  Americano  (a  branch  of  the  British  institution),  and  two  local 
concerns,  the  Banco  Occidental  and  the  Banco  Salvadoreno.  There  are  also 
four  important  local  business  houses  which  carry  on  banking  business:  Borghi 
B.  Daglio  &  Co.;  De  Sola  y  Henriquez;  Goldtree,  Liebes  &  Co.;  and  Meardi 
Hnos.;  all  of  these  are  responsible  firms. 
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The  Central  Reserve  Bank  started  operations  on  July  1,  1934.  Its  objects 
are  to  control  the  volume  of  credit  and  the  exchange  situation  in  such  a  way  as 
to  stabilize  the  foreign  exchange  value  of  the  colon.  The  shares  of  the  bank  are 
so  distributed  and  regulated  by  law  as  to  prevent  the  institution  falling  into 
the  hands  of  any  minority.  The  bank  is  not  to  make  loans  to  the  Federal 
Government,  except  under  certain  circumstances,  nor  to  municipal  governments 
or  public  utilities,  nor  may  it  guarantee  government  obligations,  nor  undertake 
ordinary  commercial  operations,  nor  make  mortgage  loans.  It  is  the  sole  bank 
of  issue  and  places  its  notes  in  circulation  by  credit  operations  which  it  is 
authorized  to  make,  such  as  purchases  of  gold,  bills  of  exchange,  promissory 
notes,  etc.,  and  discounting  and  rediscounting.  All  banking  operations  of  the 
Government  are  to  be  made  through  this  bank.  Its  gold  and  foreign  currency 
reserve  against  the  bills  issued  must  not  be  less  than  25  per  cent  and,  whenever 
the  reserve  drops  below  30  per  cent,  the  bank  must  increase  its  discount  rate 
by  half  of  one  per  cent  for  each  one  per  cent  that  the  reserve  is  below  30  per 
cent. 

CUSTOMS  TARIFF  AND  REGULATIONS 

Details  of  documentation  requirements  and  customs  regulations  may  be 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  A  certificate 
of  origin  is  required  for  all  merchandise.  Canadian  goods  are  at  present  subject 
to  a  surcharge  of  15  per  cent  on  the  duties  payable;  there  are  also  preferences 
granted  to  a  number  of  other  countries  on  certain  commodities. 

PACKING  AND  MARKING 

There  are  no  special  packing  or  marking  regulations,  but,  because  duties 
are  assessable  on  gross  weight,  packing  should  be  as  light  as  possible  consistent 
with  strength  to  withstand  rough  handling  and  should  be  suitable  to  tropical 
conditions.  Importers  sometimes  request  special  packings  to  assist  them  in 
reducing  duty  costs;  such  requests  should  be  granted. 

REPRESENTATION  AND  METHODS  OF  SALE 

The  large  firms,  such  as  those  conducting  a  private  banking  business,  prefer 
to  deal  direct  with  factories,  although  they  may  place  orders  through  com- 
mission agents.  Commission  agents,  however,  do  a  large  part  of  the  general 
business;  they  represent  both  manufacturers  and  export  commission  houses 
located  in  distributing  centres  such  as  New  York,  San  Francisco,  etc. 

TERMS  OF  PAYMENT 

The  large  and  responsible  importing  houses  have  open  accounts.  They  do 
not  use  the  banks  in  order  that  they  may  avoid  the  high  bank  charges  and  also 
to  save  time  in  receiving  shipping  documents;  this  practice  is  very  common  and 
should  always  be  accepted  by  the  exporter  when  financial  reports  are  favourable. 
Smaller  importing  firms  usually  pay  sight  draft,  although  short-credit  terms 
may  be  advisable  at  times. 

QUOTATIONS 

Quotations  should  be  c.i.f.  Salvadorean  port  or  Puerto  Barrios,  Guatemala, 
as  requested  by  the  importer;  at  times  quotations  f.o.b.  San  Francisco  or  New 
York  may  be  asked.    Canadian  firms  should  quote  in  American  dollars. 

POSITION   OF   CANADIAN  TRADE 

Canadian  goods  are  now  subject  to  a  15  per  cent  duty  surcharge  and  exports 
to  El  Salvador  have  practically  ceased.  In  a  limited  number  of  lines  preferences 
granted  to  the  merchandise  of  other  countries  have  also  deprived  Canada  of  a 
market  for  those  goods.  As  a  result  El  Salvador  must  be  left  out  of  the  export 
field  for  Canada  until  such  time  as  these  customs  barriers  may  be  adjusted,  but 
when  the  way  is  free  once  again  there  will  be  a  good  though  small  market  avail- 
able for  those  Canadian  exporters  who  are  really  interested  in  the  territory. 
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BRAZILIAN  EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

Mr.  L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  cables 
as  follows  under  date  of  February  12: — 

"  New  regulations  free  exchange  for  foreign  imports  as  from  February  12. 
Goods  passed  through  the  Customs  at  an  earlier  date  must  wait  for  Govern- 
ment decision  basis  of  payment." 

COMMERCIAL  INVOICES  FOR  COSTA  RICA 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama  City,  writes 
under  date  January  31  that  Canadian  firms  exporting  to  Costa  Rica  should 
indicate  on  the  commercial  invoices  the  origin  of  the  merchandise.  Certificates  of 
origin  are  not  required. 


RAYON  TEXTILE  EXPORTS  OF  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  January  22,  1935.— In  1934  Japan  exported  345,655,000  yards  of 
rayon  textiles  valued  at  113,469,000  yen.  According  to  the  Rayon  Association, 
this  represents  an  increase  of  33  per  cent  in  quantity  and  48  per  cent  in  value 
over  the  1933  figures. 

The  principal  markets  for  these  exports  were  British  India,  which  took 
76,283,000  yards  or  almost  25  per  cent  of  the  entire  exports,  and  the  Dutch  East 
Indies  and  Australia,  taking  between  them  nearly  25  per  cent — 46,726,000  yards 
and  42,987,000  yards  respectively. 

The  largest  monthly  exports — 38,406,000  yards  of  rayon  textiles  valued  at 
12,357,000  yen — were  in  December.  This  was  an  increase  over  November  of 
3,162,000  yards  (851,000  yen)  and  over  December,  1933,  of  10,373,000  yards 
(3,355,000  yen) . 

The  following  table  shows  the  destinations  of  these  exports: — 


1934 

1933 

In  1,000  Yards 

Kwantung  Leased  Territory  

  14,807 

5,008 

1,126 

  2,200 

759 

Siam  

  6,145 

2,113 

  10,734 

11,642 

  76,283 

62,006 

  6,075 

2,919 

  46,726 

60,802 

  2,090 

2,780 

  1,144 

562 

  20,743 

9,931 

  13,382 

4,649 

Egypt  

  26,611 

16,206 

  13,768 

9,703 

  3,858 

2,861 

  23,917 

21,792 

  42,987 

21,151 

  3,414 

1,594 

  345,655 

260,054 

 Yen  113,467,000 

77,365,000 

The  following  table  illustrates  the  extent  to  which  the  exports  of  both  rayon 
textiles  and  rayon  yarn  have  grown  since  Japan's  replacement  of  the  gold  embargo 
in  December,  1931: — 

Rayon  Textiles    Rayon  Yarn 
Values  in  1,000  Yen 


1931    39,712  2,244 

1932    60,539  5,910 

1933    77,365  9,483 

1934    113,467  22,397 
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Owing  to  this  development  and  the  promotion  of  several  new  manufacturing 
concerns,  the  demand  for  new  rayon  yarn  and  textile  machinery  has  been  con- 
stantly increasing.  The  Toyo  Rayon  Company,  connected  with  the  Mitsui  Bussan 
Kaisha,  has  decided  to  erect  a  new  factory  for  the  production  of  high-grade  rayon 
yarn.  Machines  capable  of  producing  20  tons  a  day  will  be  installed  in  the  new 
plant.  Another  company,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Japan,  has  been  founded  in 
Okayama  City,  which  will  produce  "  Macaroni  rayon."  The  Japan  Spinning- 
Company  has  decided  to  launch  the  manufacture  of  staple  fibre  and  will  buy  a 
10-ton  capacity  machine  for  this  purpose.  Apart  from  this,  there  are  several 
other  smaller  rayon  companies  which  are  scheduled  to  open  new  plants  during 
1935. 


TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  TIENTSIN,  JANUARY  TO  SEPTEMBER, 

1934 

A.  K.  Doull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  value  of  the  gold  unit  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1934  was  Ui?.$0-66; 
for  the  same  months  of  1933  it  was  U.S.SO-45) 

Tientsin,  January  1,  1935. — The  trade  returns  of  the  port  of  Tientsin  for 
the  first  nine  months  of  1934,  which  have  just  been  published,  may  be  taken  as 
representative  of  the  whole  of  North  China,  of  which  Tientsin  is  the  largest 
commercial  centre. 

IMPORTS 

The  total  net  value  of  foreign  imports  into  Tientsin  for  the  nine  months  of 
1934,  ended  September  30,  amounted  to  37,461,701  gold  units  as  against  46,923,347 
gold  units  in  the  1933  similar  period,  a  decrease  of  9,461,646  gold  units.  This 
total  may  be  divided  into  the  following  main  groups: — 


Gold  Units 


Textiles   5,547,547 

Metals  and  ores   4,724,286 

Machinery  and  tools   1,878,920 

Vehicles  and  vessels   1,964,906 

Miscel.  metal  manufactures..    ..  1,556,334 

Fishery  and  sea  products   410,375 

Animal    products,   canned  goods 

and  groceries   490,108 

Cereals  and  flour   1,947,099 

Fruits,  seeds  and  vegetables    . .  650,971 

Medicinal  substances  and  spices  224,297 

Sugar   1,412,963 

Wines,  beer,  spirits,  table  waters, 

etc   320,711 

Tobacco   812,478 

Chemicals  and  pharmaceuticals..  1,642,896 


Gold  Units 


Dyes,  pigments,  paints  and  var- 
nishes   1,617,895 

Candles,  soaps,  oils,  fats,  waxes, 

etc   4,565,157 

Books,  maps,  paper  and  wood- 
pulp    2,518,695 

Hides,  leather  and  other  animal 

substances   523,289 

Lumber   1,747,167 

Wood,    bamboos,    rattans,  etc., 

and  manufactures   224,847 

Coal,  fuel,  pitch  and  tar   51,453 

Chinaware,  enamelled-ware,  glass, 

etc                                   ..  ..  372,714 

Stones,  earth  and  manufactures  96.970 

Sundries   2,159,083 


The  largest  imports  not  classified  separately  in  the  above  list  were  valued  in 
gold  units  as  follows:  kerosene  oil  (3,335,410),  chiefly  from  the  United  States, 
Dutch  East  Indies,  and  Russia;  iron  and  steel  rails,  ungalvanized  (1,058,964), 
chiefly  from  Germany,  France,  and  Belgium;  newsprint  and  common  printing 
paper  (998,515),  chiefly  from  Japan  and  Canada;  gasolene,  naphtha,  and  ben- 
zine (624,395),  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Dutch  East  Indies;  bicycles 
and  parts  (826,493),  chiefly  from  Japan,  Germany,  and  Great  Britain;  rice  and 
paddy  (1,496,764),  chiefly  from  Siam  and  British  India;  railway  sleepers  (738,- 
220),  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  Siam,  and  Canada;  softwood  timbers 
(735,605),  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Canada;  and  aniline  dyes  (614,- 
901),  chiefly  from  Germany  and  Japan. 
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EXPORTS 

Exports  are  valued  in  standard  dollars,  the  average  of  which  for  the  nine 
months  under  review  was  U.S.IO-34;  for  1933,  U.S.$0-27. 

The  total  net  exports  from  the  port  of  Tientsin  for  the  first  nine  months  of 
1934  were  valued  at  60,466,950  standard  dollars  as  compared  with  S.$65,982,258 
in  the  1933  period,  a  decrease  of  S.$5,515,308. 

Total  net  exports  may  be  divided  into  the  following  groups: — 


Standard  Dollars 


Animals  and  animal  products  . .  12,826,517 

Hides,  leather  and  skins   11,649,805 

Fishery  and  sea  products  . .    . .  50,546 

Beans  and  peas   627,685 

Cereals  and  cereal  products..   ..  1,044,034 

Dyestuffs,  vegetable's   1,301 

Fruits,    fresh,    dried    and  pre- 
served  2,261,178 

Medicinal  substances  and  spices  2,081,795 

Seeds   4,154.297 

Oil,  tallow  and  wax   177,125 

Spirituous  beverages   235,167 

Tea   10,105 

Tobacco                                     . .  146,334 

Vegetables   555,761 

Other  vegetable  products   .  .    .  .  28,998 

Bamboo   10,791 


Standard  Dollars 


Fuel   162,431 

Timber,  wood  and  manufactures  49,206 

Paper   28,339 

Textile  fibres   18,606,095 

Yarn,  thread,  plaited  and  knitted 

goods   50,632 

Piece-goods   61,198 

Other  textile  products   3,032,371 

Ores,   metals   and  metallic  pro- 
ducts   232,226 

Glass  and  glassware   20,714 

Stone,  earth,  sand  and  manufac- 
tures   116,068 

Chemicals  and  chemical  products  312,588 

Printed  matter   70,907 

Sundry   1,862,735 


The  principal  exports  not  classified  separately  in  the  above  list  were  as  fol- 
lows, with  values  expressed  in  standard  dollars:  sheep's  wool  (9,809,104),  chiefly 
to  the  United  States;  raw  cotton  (6,600,758),  chiefly  to  Japan  and  the  United 
States;  lamb  skins  (5,985,566) ,  chiefly  to  the  United  States;  egg  albumen  (3,084,- 
698) ,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  Netherlands,  and  Germany;  woollen  carpets  (2,998,- 
381),  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain;  bristles  (2,519,386),  chiefly 
to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Australia;  seeds  (2,424,217),  chiefly  to 
Japan  and  the  United  States;  walnuts,  kernels  (1,753,414),  chiefly  to  the  United 
States  and  Canada;  intestines  (1,644,788),  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and  Ger- 
many; eggs  (1,611,213),  chiefly  to  Great  Britain;  skins,  mats,  and  rugs  (1,506,- 
629),  chiefly  to  the  United  States;  and  undressed  goat  skins  (1,155,705),  chiefly 
to  the  United  States. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  exports  and  imports  through  the  port  of 
Tientsin  for  the  nine  months  of  1934  and  1933,  together  with  trade  balances, 
after  conversion  of  gold  units  and  standard  dollars  into  United  States  dollars  has 
been  made: — 

1934  1933 
U.S.$  U.S.$ 

Exports..   20.558,763  17,815,209 

Imports   24,724,722  21,115,506 

Total  trade   45,283.485  38,930,715 

Excess  of  imports   4,165,959  3,300,297 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  port  of  Tientsin  has  had  unfavourable  trade  bal- 
ances during  the  two  periods,  and  that  exports  and  imports  have  both  shown 
increases  during  the  period  under  review. 

NORTH  CHINA'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Imports. — North  China's  chief  imports  from  Canada  during  the  nine  months 
of  1934  were  newsprint,  softwood  lumber,  railway  sleepers,  wheat  flour,  metals, 
dyes  and  pigments,  salt  herring,  milk  and  other  food  products. 

The  values  of  the  chief  imports  from  Canada,  in  gold  units,  were  as  follows: 
newsprint,  357,242;  lumber,  97,604;  railway  sleepers,  81,740;  wheat  flour,  40,200; 
dyes  and  pigments,  9,708;  metals  and  ores,  9,188;  salt  herring,  6,146;  milk 
products,  5,155;  animal  products  and  groceries,  4,082;  wines  and  spirits,  2,321; 
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paper,  other  than  newsprint,  2,730;  cereals,  1,929;  medicinal  substances,  1,398; 
and  other  products,  10,000. 

The  approximate  total  value  of  imports  from  Canada  through  the  port  of 
Tientsin  is  placed  at  629,433  gold  units,  although  the  figure  is  in  all  probability 
larger,  due  to  the  fact  that  many  products  transhipped  at  Japanese  ports  and 
Shanghai  for  North  China  are  credited  to  the  ports  of  transhipment. 

The  most  important  import  from  Canada  into  Tientsin  during  the  period 
was  newsprint,  valued  at  357,242  gold  units  as  compared  with  only  18,316  gold 
units  in  the  similar  period  of  1933.  Although  Japan  is  the  largest  supplier  of 
newsprint  and  other  papers  to  China  (514,035  gold  units),  Canada  is  a  close 
second,  and  95  per  cent  of  all  newsprint  imports  come  from  Japan  and  Canada. 
Some  of  the  newsprint  credited  to  Japan  is  Canadian  newsprint  re-exported. 

Lumber  was  Canada's  next  largest  export,  valued  at  179,344  gold  units,  which 
included  Douglas  fir  logs,  hemlock  logs,  railway  sleepers,  and  planks  and  boards. 
As  a  large  quantity  of  lumber  is  landed  at  other  North  China  ports,  this  figure  by 
no  means  represents  the  total  value  of  lumber  exports  to  North  China.  Imports 
of  foreign  wheat  flour  were  valued  at  only  79,920  gold  units  during  the  period 
under  review  as  compared  with  5,637,591  gold  units  in  the  1933  similar  period, 
but  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Canada  was  the  largest  supplier  (40,200  gold 
units)  during  the  period  and  maintained  about  the  same  volume  as  during  the 
1933  period.  Imports  from  Australia  were  negligible  during  the  period  under 
review,  whereas  she  was  by  far  the  largest  exporter  to  North  China  in  the  1933 
period.  The  chief  reason  for  the  heavy  reduction  in  the  imports  of  foreign  flour 
is  the  fact  that  the  Shanghai  mills  have  been  using  the  American  Loan  wheat, 
and  there  have  been  large  supplies  of  domestic  wheat.  Further,  the  large  imports 
of  Australian  flour  during  1933  were  still  on  hand  during  the  period  under  review, 
and  prices  of  flour  reached  new  low  levels  in  the  domestic  market.  It  was  there- 
fore impossible  for  foreign  flours  to  compete.  There  were  no  imports  of  Canadian 
wheat  during  the  three-quarter  period  of  1934.  The  only  shipment  of  wheat 
through  the  port  of  Tientsin  during  the  period  came  from  Argentina. 

Exports. — North  China's  chief  exports  to  Canada,  in  terms  of  standard 
dollars,  were  for  the  nine  months  of  1934  as  follows:  walnuts,  kernels  (607,818) ; 
lamb  skins  (39,065) ;  skins,  mats,  and  rugs  (54,661) ;  dried  egg  albumen  (15,469) ; 
and  woollen  carpets  (38,173) . 


ITALIAN  PATENT  AND  TRADE-MARK  LAWS 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan,  forwarded  on 
January  18,  1935,  a  review  of  the  patent  and  trade-mark  laws  of  Italy  dealing 
with  such  phases  of  the  laws  as  general  regulations,  rights,  duration  period,  nullifi- 
cations, applications,  and  fees.  Copies  of  this  review  are  available  to  interested 
Canadian  organizations  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


DOCUMENTS  FOR  SHIPMENTS  TO  ARGENTINA 

The  article  on  documents  for  shipments  to  Argentina  which  appeared  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1616  (January  19,  1935),  page  85,  has 
been  reprinted  in  the  form  of  a  leaflet.  Any  Canadian  firm  wishing  to  obtain 
a  copy  may  do  so  by  applying  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  at 
Ottawa. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 


United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  increases  in  the  import  duties  on  hats,  caps,  bonnets,  hoods, 
hat  shapes,  brims,  crowns  and  similar  articles  (other  than  loosely  felted  hat 
forms  and  cone-shaped  hat  bodies)  made  wholly  or  partly  of  felt  of  which  any 
part  has  a  velour,  soleil,  peach-bloom,  or  other  finish  with  a  raised  or  laid  pile 
(at  present  30  per  cent  ad  valorem),  on  garden  hose  and  all  other  piping  and 
tubing  of  rubber  reinforced  with  material  other  than  metal  (at  present  10  per 
cent  or  20  per  cent  ad  valorem) ,  and  on  hand  hair  clippers  of  all  kinds  and  parts 
thereof,  and  cutting  plates  of  clipping  and  shearing  machines  of  all  kinds  (at 
present  20  per  cent  ad  valorem) . 

The  committee  announce  that  they  have  decided  not  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation in  respect  of  the  application  previously  advertised  for  the  addition 
to  the  free  list  of  oxalic  acid.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1591, 
July  28,  1934,  page  166.) 

Canadian  products  are  exempt  from  duty  under  the  Import  Duties  Act 
which  is  the  authority  for  the  foregoing  rates. 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
that  they  have  under  consideration  applications  for  an  increase  in  the  import 
duties  on  iron  and  steel  (including  alloy  steel)  of  the  following  descriptions: 
blooms,  billets,  slabs  and  sheet,  and  tinplate  bars  (other  than  of  wrought  iron 
produced  by  puddling  with  charcoal  from  pig-iron  smelted  wholly  with  charcoal) , 
and  on  iron  and  steel  rails  weighing  less  than  36  pounds  per  yard. 

Canadian  products  of  these  descriptions  are  guaranteed  duty-free  entry  by 
the  Canada-United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement,  1932. 


British  Honduras  Tariff  Revision 

The  customs  tariff  of  British  Honduras  was  extensively  amended  under  an 
ordinance  entitled  "  The  Customs  and  Excise  Ordinance,  1935,"  which  came  into 
effect  on  January  14,  1935.  Former  and  new  rates  of  duty  on  the  principal  items 
of  interest  to  Canada  are: — 

Former  Rates  New  Rates 

British  British 
Preferential  General  Preferential  General 

Neckties  and  collars ....  ad  val.         13f-%  274%  124%  124%  plus  50c. 

per  doz. 

Shirts,  vests,  singlets  and  other 
articles  of  men's  underwear 

ad  val.         13|%  274%  124%  124%  plus  $2 

per  doz. 

Other  kinds  of  apparel  not  else- 
where included  ..   ..  ad  val.         13|%  274%  124%  33  J  % 

Bags,  trunks  and  valises. ad  val.         133%  274%  124%  25% 

Boots  and  shoes  of  leather  or 
leather  and  elastic  or  imita- 
tions   thereof    with  rubber 

soles  ad  val.         132%  27*%  124%  124%  plus  50c. 

per  pair 

Other  boots  and  shoes,  exclud- 
ing those  of  rubber  or  canvas 

with  rubber  soles  ..  ad  val.         13;]%  274%  124%  124%  plus  75c. 

per  pair 

Brick  and  tile  ad  val.  Free  6}%  Free  10% 

Butter   10%  ad  val.        25%  ad  val.         4c.  per  lb.  10c.  per  lb. 

Butter  substitutes   10%  ad  val.        25%  ad  val.         2c.  per  lb.  4c.  per  lb. 

Tallow  candles   124%  ad  val.       25%  ad  val.  1c.  per  lb.  2c.  per  lb. 

Other  candles   124  %  ad  val.       25%  ad  val.         2c.  per  lb.  4c.  per  lb. 

Carriages,  carts  and  wagons 

ad  val.  124%  25%  15%  30% 
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Former 

Rates 

New  Rates 

British 

British 

Preferential 

General 

Preferential 

General 

10%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

2c.  per  lb. 

4c.  per  lb. 

Clocks  and  watches  and  parts 

30% 

ad  val. 

13|% 

27!% 

15% 

Unspecified     manufactures  of 

27!% 

12!% 

25% 

13f% 

13|% 

15% 

30  % 

5%  ad  val. 

10%  ad  val. 

25c.  per  cwt. 

50c.  per  cwt. 

Flour  and  meal,  except  wheaten 

10%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

10c.  per  100  lbs.  50c.  per  100  lbs. 

Beans  and  peas,  whole  or  split, 

10%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

50c.  per  100  lbs. 

$1  per  100  lbs. 

Haberdashery  and  millinery- 

12!% 

ad  val. 

13|% 

27!% 

25% 

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets. ad  val. 

13|% 

27!% 

12!% 

25% 

10%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

7c.  per  cwt. 

30c.  per  cwt. 

5c.  per  pair 

15c.  per  pair 

12!  %  ad  val. 

12!%  ad  val. 

plus  13c.  pair 

...  ' 

r 

oc.  per  pair 

loc.  per  pair 

12!%  ad  val. 

12!%  ad  val. 

plus  20c.  pair 

C*  ■  n       i  * 

20c.  per  pair 

40c.  per  pair 

12! %  ad  val. 

12!%  ad  val. 

Unspecineo.    inula    iuuuei  anu 

plus  20c.  pair 

<rutta  percha  manufactures 

ad  val. 

131% 

27!% 

15% 

30% 

TTnonppi fiprl   lpnthpr   nnrl  lpntlipr 

manufactures   ad  val. 

13|% 

27*% 

12!% 

25% 

Sewin(T  machines  ad  val. 

Free 

Free 

Free 

5% 

Roof  one]  t~io.t lr    mplrlpn  at*  snltpn 

other  than  mess  pork 

per  100  lbs. 

50c. 

$1 

60c. 

$1.20 

Mess  pork               per  100  lbs. 

25c. 

50c. 

40c. 

80c. 

Smoked  or  cured  meats,  includ- 

ing bacon  and  hams  . 

10%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

$2  per  100  lbs. 

$4  per  100  lbs. 

Baking  pots,   camp   ovens  and 

OAlTOT'y         T>  O  or 1 '  C\         rtAr  q           1  JllTPn 

stoves,  Cassada  plates 

12|  %  ad  val. 

25%  ad  val. 

lc.  per  lb. 

2c.  per  lb. 

Rails,  crossings,  fish  plates  and 
other    railing    and  tramway 

material    not    elsewhere  in- 

Free 

Free 

Free 

5% 

Oilcloth  and  linoleum.. ad  val. 

13|% 

27!  % 

12!% 

25% 

Saddlery  and  harness  ..ad  val. 

13f  % 

27!  % 

12!% 

25% 

Unspecified   silk   and  artificial 

Gillr   iTinniifiptnrpQ             n  rl    v  n  1 
oiixv    iiiaiiiii(iv>iui  co .  •     .  .  ciu.  veil. 

lt>4  /o 

27A% 
z  I  2  Jo 

12!% 

25% 

Soap,  common,  including  laun- 
dry, polishing  and  soft  soap 

10%  ad  val. 

20%  ad  val. 

<tX1<->    nor  1  AO  1  Ko 

juc.  pei  luu  ids. 

«pi  per  iuu  ids. 

Fancy  soap  including  medicated 

and  perfumed  soaps  for  toilet 

purposes                       ad  val 

10% 

*v  to 

20% 

-10  /o 

OU  /o 

Lumber,    sawn    or    hewn,  un- 

An 

<pZ 

$1.50 

$3 

Lumber,  sawn  or  hewn,  wholly 
or   partly   dressed,  including 

compositions   such    as  Prest- 

wood,  Masonite,  Gyproc,  Poil- 

ite,     Celotex,     sheet  rock, 

beaver  board,  and  wall  board 

per  i,uuu  it. 

«f>l  .  OU 

An 

$2 

$4 

izf  %  ad.  val. 

Zo%  act  val. 

$1  per  1.000 
shingles  not 
exceeding 
15  in.  x  5  in. 

$2  per  1,000 
shingles  not 
exceeding 
15  in.  x  5  in. 

Unspecified    woollen  manufac- 

13|% 

27!% 

12!% 

25% 

Goods  not  elsewhere  enumerated 

and   not   specially  exempted 

131% 

27!% 

12!% 

25% 

The  former  rates  of  duty  quoted  above  include  the  surtax  which  was  formerly 
levied.  There  is  no  surtax  under  the  revised  tariff. 
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British  Honduras  Value  for  Duty 

The  British  Honduras  "  Customs  and  Excise  Ordinance,  1935,"  effective 
January  14,  brings  the  method  of  valuing  goods  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  ad 
valorem  duties  in  line  with  the  method  adopted  by  the  United  Kingdom,  viz:  "The 
value  of  any  imported  goods  .  .  .  shall  be  the  price  which  an  importer  would 
give  for  the  article  on  a  purchase  in  the  open  market  if  the  goods  were  delivered 
to  him  at  the  port  of  importation,  freight,  insurance,  commission,  and  all  other 
costs,  charges,  and  expenses  incidental  to  the  purchase  and  delivery  at  that  port 
(except  any  duties  of  customs)  having  been  paid,  and  duty  shall  be  paid  on  that 
value  as  fixed  by  the  Collector  of  Customs."  Formerly  the  value  for  duty  was 
the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price  in  the  country  of  exportation. 

Netherlands  Import  Restrictions 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Rotterdam,  writing 
under  date  January  23,  states  that  by  a  royal  decree  of  January  19,  which  became 
effective  on  January  1,  1935,  a  restriction  has  been  placed  on  the  importation  of 
paper  and  paper  products  into  the  Netherlands  from  that  date  until  April  30, 
1935. 

During  this  period  the  importation  of  printing  and  writing  paper,  cello- 
phane, other  paper  and  paper  products  shall  be  limited  to  100  per  cent  of  the 
average  quantity  imported  from  each  exporting  country  per  four  months  of  1933. 

The  foregoing  restrictions  cover  everything  coming  under  the  above  listed 
headings,  with  the  exception  of  a  number  of  enumerated  articles,  chief  among 
which  are  newsprint,  books  and  periodicals,  photographs  and  other  prints  and 
pictures,  and  a  number  of  special  varieties  of  paper  which  are  not  produced  in 
the  Netherlands. 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  writ- 
ing under  date  January  31,  1935,  states  that  the  quota  restriction  on  the  importa- 
tion into  Holland  of  all  types  of  groats,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1568  (February  17,  1934) ,  page  249,  has  again  been 
extended.  During  the  period  from  February  1,  1935,  to  April  30,  1935,  inclusive, 
the  quantity  which  may  enter  the  country  shall  not  exceed  100  per  cent  of  the 
average  imports  from  each  exporting  country  per  three  months  during  the  years 
1931  and  1932. 

It  is  specified,  however,  that  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  may  fix 
special  quotas  for  countries  to  be  designated  by  it. 

Finnish  Customs  Tariff  Amendments 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  reports  under 
date  January  18  that  a  law  was  passed  in  Finland  on  December  20  last  providing 
for  certain  amendments  to  the  Finnish  customs  tariff  to  be  effective  during  the 
calendar  year  1935,  of  which  the  following  may  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  ex- 
porters to  Finland: — 

Finnish  Marks  per  Kilo 
Old  Rate  New  Rate 

Wheat,  unmilled   1.30  1.35 

Wheat  flour,  sifted;  as  well  as  granulated  wheat  flour..  ..  2.50  2.40 

Wh eaten  groats   2.50  2.40 

Glass  paper,  sand  paper,  emery  and  other  grinding  or  pol- 
ishing paper   0.15  0.80 

Patent  leather  in  pieces  weighing  less  than  0.5  kg.  nett  ..        26.00  15%adval., 

minimum  rate 
26.00 

Roller  skates  and  ice  skates,  nickelled,  tinned  or  coated 

with  other  base  metals,  as  well  as  parts  therefor  ..  4.00  8.00 

Other  skates   2.00  4.00 

(One  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds,  and  one  Finnish  mark  is  equivalent  to  $0-0252  at  par) 
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Direct  Shipment  to  France 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1615 
(January  12,  1935),  page  56,  in  which  attention  is  directed  to  the  necessity  of 
shipping  direct  from  a  Canadian  port  those  products  on  which  Canada  is  accorded 
more  favourable  tariff  treatment  than  the  United  States,  Mr.  Hercule  Barre, 
Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  writes  that  the  following  goods  should  be  added  to 
the  list  enumerated  in  this  article:  cheese;  maple  sugar;  whisky;  silver  in 
sheets  and  powder;  cinema  films,  exposed  or  not;  leather  soles,  heels,  and  other 
parts;  river  boats  of  wood,  iron,  or  steel;  and  tires  for  automobiles. 

Documents  for  Shipments  to  Argentina 

With  reference  to  the  article  on  documents  for  shipments  to  Argentina  pub- 
lished in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1616  (January  19,  1935),  page  85, 
Mr.  H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  writes  that  a 
resolution  issued  on  December  31,  1934,  by  the  Argentine  Minister  of  Finance 
provides  that  in  those  cases  where  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  in  time  the  vouchers 
for  freight  and  other  expenses,  a  note  will  be  made  in  the  space  allotted  for  this 
purpose  on  the  back  of  the  consular  invoice  to  the  effect  that  a  supplementary 
invoice  with  these  figures  will  be  submitted  as  soon  as  the  vouchers  are  avail- 
able. The  supplementary  document  will  bear  the  same  number  as  the  original 
consular  invoice.  No  particulars  whatsoever  will  be  given  on  the  front  of  the 
form,  which  will  simply  be  endorsed,  clearly  "  Complemento  por  fletes  y  gastos 

de  la  factura  consular  de  igual  numero  visada  el  "  ("  Complement  for 

freights  and  expenditures  of  the  consular  invoice  of  the  same  number  vised  on 

...,•..."). 

Japanese  Tariff  Revision 

Mr.  James  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary  at  Tokyo,  writing  on  January 
15,  advises  that  a  limited  revision  of  the  Japanese  import  tariff  is  under  dis- 
cussion, but  so  long  as  the  low  exchange  value  of  the  yen  protects  domestic 
industry  there  will  not  be  an  extensive  revision  of  the  tariff.  Japanese  firms 
who  have  started  manufacture  of  embossed  fibres  ask  that  the  present  duty  of 
15-39  yen  per  100  kin  be  raised  to  24-03  yen.  Increasing  signs  of  waste  silk 
stockings  being  imported  for  remanufacture  has  led  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  to  seek  a  duty  on  rags  (now  exempt)  for  the  protection  of 
silk  reelers.  Certain  chemists  are  seeking  an  increase  in  the  present  tariff  of 
60-75  yen  per  100  kin  on  acetyl-salicylic  acid  (for  making  aspirin).  In  order 
to  prevent  illegal  imports,  it  is  suggested  that  the  luxury  duty  of  100  per  cent  on 
diamonds,  rubies,  and  other  precious  stones  be  reduced  to  the  former  5  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 


IMPROVED  ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

In  spite  of  low  prices  for  dairy  produce,  economic  conditions  in  New 
Zealand  are  the  best  for  several  years,  writes  an  Auckland  correspondent  of  the 
London  Times  Trade  and  Engineering.  Figures  of  unemployment  are  down  by 
several  thousands,  and  many  industries  are  experiencing  a  mild  boom.  The 
building  and  renovating  industry  is  showing  considerable  activity.  The  build- 
ing subsidy  has  stimulated  home  building,  and  in  the  cities  big  blocks  of  build- 
ings are  now  either  contemplated  or  under  way. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  stale  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  11 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  11,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  February  4,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germ  any  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  ..  ,  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 
Feb.  4 

Week  ending 
Feb.  11 

Bank  Rate 

.1407 

$  .1874 

$  .1882 

4! 

.1390 

.2323 

.2329 

2* 

.0072 

.0127 

.0126 

7 

.0296 

.0416 

.0418 

34 

.2680 

.2179 

.2183 

24 

.0252 

.0215 

.0216 

4 

.0392 

.0656 

.0658 

24 

.2382 

.3996 

.4009 

4 

4.8666 

4.8777 

4.8895 

2 

.0130 

.0093 

.0094 

7 

.4020 

.6728 

.6745 

24 

.1749 

.2971 

.2988 

44 

.0526 

.0845 

.0849 

4 

.0176 

.0226 

.0227 

5 

.2680 

.2452 

.2456 

34 

.0442 

.0446 

.0446 

5 

.0060 

.0100 

.0101 

44 

.1930 

.  1360 

.1365 

54 

.2680 

.2516 

.2519 

24 

.1930 

.3221 

.3232 

2 

1.0000 

1.0003 

1.0009 

14 

.  4245 

.3276* 

.3278* 

.1196 

,2551f 
.0825* 

.2577t 

.0826* 

.0650f 
.0520* 

.0676f 
.0520* 

.1217 

44 

.9733 

.0425f 

.0425f 

.5827 

.5730 

4 

.4985 

.2786 

.2788 

4-5 

.2800 

.2426 

.2402 

6 

.  1930 

.2626 

.2627 

1.0342 

.7977 

.8008 

1.0000 

1.0013 

1.0019 

.4361 

.4414 

.3650 

.3696 

.3706 

"34 

.4985 

.2841 

.2853 

3.65 

.4020 

.6762 

.6779 

34 

.3539 

.3643 

.4424 

.4551 

.4555 

.5678 

.5739 

.5750 

1.0138 

1.0182 

1.0206 

4.8666 

4.8877 

4.8995 

1.0138 

1.0182 

1.0206 

.0392 

.0655 

.0661 

.0392 

.0655 

.0661 

4.8666 

3.9021 

3.9116 

4.9431 

5.0155 

5.0278 

4.8666 

3.9336 

3.9431 

4.8666 

4.8716 

4.8834 

Official,   f  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  <to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N3. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
cent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Enquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Codfish  

Codfish  (Dried)  

Condensed  Milk  

Pectin  

Potatoes  

Miscellaneous — 

Men's  Ties  

Men's  Suspenders  

Women's  Dresses  

Pelts  

Dry  Salted  Cow,  Calf,  Horse  and 
Buffalo  Hides. 

Patent  Medicine  

Branded  Toilet  Soap  

Mouth  Wash  (Anti-Pyorrhoea) . . 

Pine  Oil  

Rubber  Hot-water  Bottles  

Cheap  Bond  and  Art  Paper  

Newsprint  

Printing  Paper  

Wallpaper  

Woodpulp  


199 
200 
201 
202 
203 


204 
205 
206 
207 
208 

209 
210 
211 
212 
213 
214 
215 
216 

217 
218 


Havana,  Cuba  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  

Havana,  Cuba  

Brussels,  Belgium  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad  

Soerabaia,  Java  

Soerabaia,  Java  

Soerabaia,  Java  

Tilburg,  Holland  

Tilburg,  Holland  

Havana,  Cuba  

Soerabaia,  Java  

Soerabaia,  Java  

Soerabaia,  Java  

Calcutta,  India  

Soerabaia,  Java  

Havana,  Cuba  

Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated 
Malay  States. 

Soerabaia,  Java  

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 
Purchase  and 
Purchase  and 
Purchase  and 
Purchase  and 
Purchase  and 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and 
Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES — Concluded 


Commodity- 


Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Chemical  Woodpulp  for  the 
Manufacture  of  Paper  and 
Rayon. 

Electric  Light  Bulbs  

Synthetic  Colours  for  Cement. . . . 

Emery  Wheels  

Collapsible  Tubes  

Automobile  Accessories  of  all 
Kinds. 

Air  Conditioners  

Electric  Meters  

Water  Meters  

Galvanized   Iron   Pipes,  Black 

Iron  Pipes,   Galvanized  Iron 

Wire. 

Sulphate  of  Alumina  

Second-hand   soft   Bronze  and 

Copper  Scrap. 
Oats  


No. 


Location  of  Enquirer 


Antwerp,  Belgium  

Soerabaia,  Java  

Malnate,  Italy  

Havana,  Cuba  

Soerabaia,  Java  

Soerabaia,  Java  , 

Soerabaia,  Java  , 

Malacca,   Straits  Settle 
ments. 

Soerabaia,  Java  

Soerabaia,  Java  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle 

ments. 
Rotterdam,  Holland  

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad.  . . 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Purchase  and  Agency. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 


From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  Feb.  22;  Montrose,  March  1;  Montclare,  March  8;  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  March  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill  (calls  at  Hamburg),  Feb.  21;  Beaverford,  Feb.  28;  Beaverdale, 
March  7;  Beaverburn,  March  14;  Beaverbrae,  March  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Pacific 
Commerce,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  20. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  21;  London  Corporation,  Feb.  27;  Man* 
Chester  Division,  March  7;  Manchester  Regiment,  March  14;  Manchester  Citizen,  March 
21;  Manchester  Brigade,  March  28 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Feb.  21;  Salacia,  March  7;  Nubian, 
March  21 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Vardulia,  Feb.  28;  Sulairia,  March  14;  Airthria,  March  28 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  March  2;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  16 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  Feb.  21;  Melmore  Head,  March  5 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Hada  County,  Feb.  20;  Brant  County,  March  6 — both  County  Line  (call 
at  Rotterdam  and  Havre);  Beaverford,  Feb.  28;  Beaverdale,  March  7;  Beaverhill,  March 
28 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Valrossa,  Feb.  23;  Giorgio  Ohlsen,  March  6 — both 
Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques 
and  Beira. — Bodnant  (does  not  call  at  Sierre  Leone,  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Feb.  22; 
Calgary,  Feb.  27 — both  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Dcmernra. — Lady  Hawkins,  Feb.  20;  Lady  Drake,  March 
13;  Lady  Nelson,  March  27 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  2  and  16. 
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To,  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Out-ports. — San  Gil,  Feb.  28;  La  Perla,  March  14;  San 
Benito,"  March  28 — all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — City  of 
Corinth,  Canadian-Indian  Line,  Feb.  17. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai. — City  of  Kimberley,  March  10;  City  of  Yokohama, 
April  10 — both  Canadian  Far  East  Line  (via  U.S.  ports). 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool.— Montcalm,  Feb.  23;  Montrose,  March  2;  Montclare,  March  9;  Duchess 
of  Bedford,  March  16 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Incemore,  Feb.  19;  Nova  Scotia,  March  8 — 
both  Furness  Line;  Andania,  Feb.  24;  Antonia,  March  10— both  Cunard-White  Star  Line; 
London  Corporation,  March  2;  Manchester  Exporter,  March  14 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  Feb.  22;  Beaverford,  March  1 ;  Beaverdale,  March  8;  Beaver- 
burn,  March  15;  Beaverbrae,  March  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  Feb.  24;  Aurania, 
March  3;  Ausonia,  March  10;  Alaunia,  March  24 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Pacific 
Commerce,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  25;  Capulin  (calls  at  Hull),  American  Hampton  Roads, 
Feb.  28. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  Feb.  23;  London  Corporation,  March  2;  Man- 
chester Division,  March  9;  Manchester  Regiment,  March  16;  Manchester  Citizen,  March 
23;   Manchester  Brigade,  March  30 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  March  4. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  March  1 ;  Bristol  City,  March  15 ;  Mont- 
real City,  March  29— all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  Feb.  18;  Cairnesk,  March  4; 
Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  18 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line;  Capulin,  American  Hamp- 
ton Roads  (calls  at  Dundee  but  not  at  Newcastle),  Feb.  28. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Feb  23;  Salacia,  March  9;  Nubian, 
March  23 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Kastalia,  Feb.  18;  Vardulia,  March  2;  Sulairia,  March  16;  Airthria, 
March  30 — all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland.  Feb.  25;  Westernland,  March  10 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre);  Beaverford,  March  1;  Beaverdale,  March  8;  Beaverhill,  March 
29 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverhill,  Feb.  22;  Beaverbrae,  March  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  28. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia  but  not  at 
Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Feb.  25;  Drottningholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen), 
Feb.  25;  Frederick  VIII  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia-America  Line,  March 
11;  Svaneholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  March  12. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  Feb.  18;  Incemore  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness  Line,  Feb.  19;  Dominica, 
Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Feb.  25;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry. 
and  SS.  Co.,  Feb.  28. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  Feb.  24;  Lady  Hawkins,  March 
10;  Lady  Drake,  March  17 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  Feb.  21;  a  steamer,  March  7 
and  21 — both  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Lady  Rodney  (calls  at  Hamil- 
ton and  Nassau),  Feb.  20;  Cavelier,  Feb.  27;  Lady  Somers  (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau), 
March  6;  Cathcart,  March  13 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Feb.  27;  Lillemor,  March  13 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges, 
Bermuda),  March  2;  Colborne,  March  23 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silvercypress,  Feb. 
27;  Malayan  Prince,  March  13;  Silverwalnut,  March  27;  Siamese  Prince,  April  10 — all 
Silver-Prince  Line. 
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To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Palembang,  Cheribon, 
Samarang,  Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Talisse,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  March  1. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Constructor,  Feb.  22;  Cana- 
dian Conqueror — March  29 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Highlander,  Feb.  28; 
Canadian  Britisher  (calls  at  Timaru),  March  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  March  2;  Hiye  Maru,  March  16; 
Heian  Maru,  April  4 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tantalus,  March  10;  Talthybius,  March 
31;  Tyndareus,  April  21— all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Feb.  23;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  March  9;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), March  23;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  April  6 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Olympia,  Feb.  25;  Tacoma,  April  2 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  at  Osaka,  Iloilo, 
Cebu,  Macassar  and  Legaspi). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Everett,  Feb.  22;  Shelton,  March  24 — both  Tacoma 
Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  at  Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar). 

To  Tsingtao. — City  of  Vancouver  (calls  at  Dairen),  April  1;  City  of  Victoria,  April  30 
— both  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Tosari,  March  1 ;  Silverbeech,  April  2 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Feb.  27;  Niagara,  March  27 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  State,  March  14;  Golden 
Cloud,  April  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Indien,  March 
6;  Cape  York,  April  15 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  February. 

To  Manchester. — A  steamer,  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  February. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  February. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochkatrine,  Holland-America  Line,  Feb.  23 
(calls  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — America,  East  Asiatic  Co., 
Feb.  16  (calls  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  February. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  March  12;  Balboa,  April  11 — both  Johnson  Line. 
To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
February. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  March  15. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  Port  Elizabeth,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Manoeran,  March  7;   Silverwillow,  April  6 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Feb.  25; 
Point  Judith,  March  25— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

To  San  Antonia,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel,  March  13;  Gisla,  April  15 — both 
Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Gregalia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Feb.  21; 
Lochkatrine  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  Feb.  23. 
To  United  Kingdom  Ports.— Mobile  City,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  Feb.  18. 
To  Arica,  Antojogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Capac,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  Feb.  23. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— ^Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the.  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters; — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  cowers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Persia,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Herctjle  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31.  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.).   Cable  address  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as*  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  Bechuanaland,  Somaliland,  the  Rhodesias,  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs..  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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INDEX  TO  THE  "  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  JOURNAL" 

The  Index  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  for  the  six  months 
ended  December  31,  1934  (Nos.  1588  to  1613  inclusive),  is  now  printed 
and  is  being  sent  out  to  subscribers.  Canadian  manufacturers  and  ex- 
porters are  strongly  advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  for  future  reference,  and  to  preserve  them,  with  the  Index, 
in  bound  volumes  or  in  some  other  convenient  form.  Back  numbers  of 
the  Index,  as  well  as  additional  copies,  may  be  had  free  of  charge  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  IN  1934 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

Overseas  Trade 

The  value  of  the  overseas  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  during  1934  under 
the  headings  of  imports,  British  exports,  and  re-exports  is  summarized  in  the 
appended  tables.  The  corresponding  figures  for  the  two  previous  years  are 
included  for  the  purpose  of  comparison: — 


Imports  

Exports  (British) 
Re-exports  


1932 
701,670.001 
365.024.008 
51,021,256 


1933 
675,016,119 
367.909.052 
49,080,727 


1934 
£  732,330.823 
396,107.544 
51,263.472 


£1,117,715,325       £1,092.348.827  £1,179.701,839 
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A  satisfactory  advance  is  apparent  in  all  departments.  Contrasted  with 
1933,  the  increase  in  imports  is  8-4  per  cent,  in  British  exports  7-6  per  cent, 
and  in  re-exports  4-2  per  cent.  The  relative  increases  compared  with  1932  are 
4-3  per  cent,  8-5  per  cent,  and  0-005  per  cent  respectively.  Over  the  two  years 
therefore  exports  made  a  slightly  better  showing  than  imports.  This  is  encour- 
aging inasmuch  as  it  indicates  that  the  exporting  industries  of  the  United  King- 
dom are  again  beginning  to  recover  their  position  in  other  parts  of  the  Empire 
and  in  those  countries  with  which  trade  treaties  have  been  concluded.  The 
"  purchase  arrangements  "  that  were  incorporated  in  most  of  these  agreements, 
and  which  were  designed  to  ensure  that  the  United  Kingdom  should  be  the  source 
of  certain  classes  of  merchandise,  are  believed  to  have  worked  effectively  to  the 
benefit  of  British  sellers.  While  it  is  realized  that  these  undertakings  are  in 
the  nature  of  expedients  and  are  not  a  substitute  for  a  lowering  of  barriers  to 
commerce  on  a  wide  scale.,  yet  in  a  period  of  languishing  world  trade  they  have 
justified  themselves  as  practical  measures  of  alleviation. 

The  growth  of  imports,  which  proceeded  in  1934  at  a  somewhat  faster  rate 
than  that  of  exports,  is  causing  misgiving  in  some  quarters  on  account  of  its 
detrimental  influence  on  the  country's  trade  balance  sheet.  The  excess  of 
imports  over  exports  of  merchandise  during  the  year  was  £284,959,807.  In  1933 
it  was  £258,026,340,  so  that  the  apparent  adverse  balance  is  £26,933,467  greater 
than  it  was  twelve  months  ago.  The  position  is,  however,  a  little  more  favour- 
able than  in  1932,  when  the  surplus  of  imports  amounted  to  £285,624,797. 

No  calculation  is  yet  available  as  to  the  probable  extent  of  the  earnings  of 
Great  Britain  in  respect  to  income  from  foreign  investments,  shipping,  banking, 
insurance,  and  similar  services,  which  in  normal  times  equate  the  deficiency  of 
exports.  It  will  be  recalled  that  the  final  account  in  1933  showed,  according  to 
the  official  estimate,  a  trifling  deficit  of  £4,000,000  as  compared  with  £56,000,000 
in  1932  and  £104,000,000  in  1931.  Although  hopes  are  entertained  of  a  balance 
on  the  credit  side  this  year,  the  issue,  as  far  as  indications  show,  is  still  in  doubt, 
mainly  due  to  the  curtailed  demand  for  ship  tonnage  and  lower  profits  on  over- 
seas investments.  Although  the  preponderance  of  imports  is  clearly  a  matter 
of  essential  importance  in  lean  years  such  as  are  now  being  experienced,  a 
closer  scrutiny  of  the  Board  of  Trade  analysis  reveals  that  the  upward  trend 
contains  definitely  desirable  features.  No  less  than  £29,281,249  of  the  augmen- 
tation of  £57,314,704  in  imports  is  attributable  to  "  raw  materials  and  articles 
mainly  unmanufactured."  This  is  significant  of  the  greater  activity  of  British 
industry  and  a  portent  of  continued  expansion. 

Two  items  are  outstanding  in  the  advance  of  raw  materials,  namely  lumber, 
which  increased  during  the  year  by  £9,706,765  to  reach  a  total  of  £39,569,650, 
and  rubber,  which  increased  by  £9,034,451.  The  result  is  in  consonance  with 
the  prosperity  which  is  prevalent  in  the  building  and  automobile  industries,  and 
which  from  these  signs  are  not  likely  to  suffer  any  immediate  reverses.  Further- 
more, although  the  value  of  imports  of  "  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured "  rose  in  1934  by  £20,440,228  to  £171,403,823,  whereas  in  1933  they  fell 
by  £6,878,407,  no  less  than  £6,305,866  of  the  increase  is  fully  explained  by  the 
inclusion  in  this  classification  of  "  non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures  thereof." 
Copper  and  tin  were  prominent  among  metals  which  are  being  consumed  in 
greater  quantities  by  British  manufacturers.  Moreover,  quite  a  range  of  pro- 
ducts grouped  in  the  manufactured  goods  classification  are  subjected  to  process- 
ing and  finishing  operations  in  this  country. 

As  regards  imports  of  "  food,  drink,  and  tobacco,"  which  constituted  the 
bulk  of  Britain's  purchases  from  abroad,  the  total  was  £347,335,664.  This  wa& 
£7,502,095  more  than  in  1933,  but  £25,544,630  less  than  in  1932.  Meat  imports 
rose  during  the  year  by  £4,001,047,  but  the  Government's  policy  in  reserving  a 
greater  share  of  the  home  market  to  the  British  farmer  is  reflected  in  the  fact 
that  imports  of  dairy  produce  fell  by  £2,206,914. 
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Turning  to  exports  of  British  goods,  they  are  seen  to  have  expanded  by 
£28,198,492.  Of  this,  £23,241,081  is  due  to  bigger  shipments  of  fully  manufac- 
tured articles.  The  leadership  in  this  improvement  is  taken  by  iron  and  steel, 
imports  of  which  increased  by  £5,250,692,  machinery  by  £5,667,176,  vehicles 
(including  automobiles,  ships,  and  aircraft)  by  £2,116,907,  and  woollens  by 
£3,263,691.  Only  two  categories  in  the  list  recorded  decreases,  and  even  the 
value  of  exports  of  cotton  and  manufactures,  which  has  been  a  contracting  trade 
for  years,  went  up,  although  only  to  a  trifling  extent. 

The  general  situation  is  portrayed  in  the  following  statistics  extracted  from 
the  Board  of  Trade  report: — 

TABLE  OF  IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EXPORTS,  ACCORDING  TO  THE  BOARD  OF  TRADE 
CLASSIFICATION,  DURING  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1932,  1933,  AND  1934 

(a)  Imports 

1932  1933  1934 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £372,880,294  £339,833,569  £347,335,664 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured..  164,605,427  180,398,136  209,679,385 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   157,842,002  150,963,595  171,403,823 

Animals,  not  for  food   2,190,097  757,719  1,457,139 

Parcel  post   4,152,241  3,063,100  2,454,812 

Total   £701,670,061    £675,016,119  £732,330,823 

(b)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom 

1932  1933  1934 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                 £  31,502,585  £  27,764,156  £  30,464,595 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured. .       43,608,082  45,987,087  48,270,468 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                            276,371,523  281,696,667  304,937,748 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                            620,587  489,285  630,420 

Parcel  post                                                                       12,921,231  11,971,857  11,804,313 

Total   £365,024,008    £367,909,052  £396,107,544 

(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise 

1932  1933  1934 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                 £  15,155,073  £  12,099,638  £  12,640,641 

Raw  materials  and  article's  mainly  unmanufactured..       23,721,740  25,631,430  27,603,994 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                            11.827,005  11,117,710  10,712,037 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                           317,438  231,949  306,800 


Total   £  51,021,256    £  49,080,727    £  51,263,472 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

As  a  preliminary,  it  should  be  explained  that  the  Board  of  Trade's  statistics 
for  December,  1934,  upon  which  this  review  is  based,  give  details  of  imports 
of  only  a  limited  range  of  commodities  comprising  mostly  the  chief  foodstuffs 
and  raw  materials,  hence  it  is  only  possible  to  make  reference  to  a  selected 
number,  although  the  most  important,  of  Canada's  shipments  to  this  country. 

On  the  whole,  good  progress  has  been  made.  Increases  in  the  majority  of 
instances,  however,  are  not  so  striking  as  they  were  last  year.  The  inevitable  sequel 
to  the  British  Government  wheat  subsidy  was  reduced  importations.  In  1934 
the  quantity  of  wheat  brought  in — 102,652,387  cwts. — was  some  9  per  cent  less 
than  in  1933.  As  price  generally  governs  movements  of  wheat,  it  was  to  be 
expected  that  Argentina  should  have  been  a  strong  factor  in  the  market.  The 
increase  ascribed  to  that  country,  however,  which  amounted  to  about  42  per 
cent  over  the  twelve  months,  is  nevertheless  remarkable.  Imports  from  the 
Dominion  fell  to  35,715,748  cwts.  from  45,570,487  cwts.  in  1933. 

Total  imports  of  barley  were  on  the  same  level  as  in  the  previous  year;  the 
Dominion  made  a  strong  recovery,  from  825,208  cwts.  to  1,370,732  cwts.  The 
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1934  English  barley  crop,  according  to  the  brewers,  does  not  contain  as  high  a 
proportion  as  usual  of  suitable  malting  qualities,  and  English  growers,  with  the 
object  of  preventing  brewers  from  purchasing  too  heavily  from  abroad,  are 
endeavouring  to  obtain  an  increase  in  the  import  duty.  In  the  meanwhile  there 
appears  to  be  scope  for  the  Dominion  if  current  competition  can  be  met.  The 
total  quantity  entered  from  all  sources  was  15,564,599  cwts.  in  1934. 

In  oats  Canada  was  easily  first  in  the  rank  of  suppliers  with  1,941,279 
cwts.  The  total  imports  were  3,213,455  cwts. — considerably  less  than  in  1933, 
when  they  amounted  to  5,619,731  cwts.  Entries  of  flour  remained  very  stable. 
As  regards  quantities,  the  1934  total  was  9,448,244  cwts.  Canadian  deliveries 
were  practically  unaltered  at  4,226,558  cwts.  The  same  remark  applies  equally 
to  rolled  oats.  Canada  is  the  outstanding  supplier  and  furnished  402,550  cwts. 
out  of  488,413  cwts.  Of  the  509,537  head  of  fat  cattle  purchased  during  1934, 
Canada  was  responsible  for  51,373  head  and  the  Irish  Free  State  for  458,164 
head.  Canada  maintained  her  share  of  the  business;  that  of  the  Free  State 
dropped  by  more  than  120,000  head  as  compared  with  the  previous  twelve 
months. 

Another  striking  advance  is  recorded  under  the  heading  bacon.  Total  im- 
portations have  shrunk  as  the  result  of  quota  regulations.  The  1934  consign- 
ments were  7,598,922  cwts.  as  compared  with  9,084,353  cwts.  in  1933  and  11,390,- 
839  cwts.  in  1932.  Canada's  participation  in  1932  was  181,580  cwts.;  in  1933, 
506,906  cwts.;  and  in  1934,  894,643  cwts.  The  value  of  this  business  to  the 
Dominion  in  1934  exceeded  £3,450,000. 

Canadian  arrivals  of  cheese  suffered  a  further  contraction  in  1934,  although 
not  in  the  same  degree  as  in  the  previous  year.  Canada  with  520,221  cwts.  out 
of  2,988,567  cwts.  is  now  relatively  an  unimportant  factor  in  this  trade,  in  which 
at  one  time  she  was  pre-eminent.  New  Zealand  has  consistently  gained  at  the 
expense  of  the  sister  Dominion. 

The  Dominion  in  1933  assumed  the  first  position  in  the  list  of  countries 
shipping  apples  to  the  United  Kingdom.  This  year  there  wTas  a  general  falling 
off  in  imports  and  the  Canadian  contribution  dropped  in  sympathy.  Canada's 
share  was  2,489,846  cwts.  out  of  5,900,140  cwts. 

Deliveries  of  fresh  or  frozen  fish  declined  to  1,771,698  cwts.  from  2,312,141 
cwts.  In  spite  of  this,  Canada's  proportion,  which  consists  entirely  of  frozen 
salmon,  went  up  from  49,765  cwts.  in  1933  to  53,921  cwts.  Canadian  canned 
salmon  increased  from  100,988  cwts.  to  128,390  cwts.  The  popularity  of. this 
product  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  United  Kingdom  absorbed  1,164,664 
cwts.  as  compared  with  691,870  cwts.  in  1933  and  854,928  cwts.  in  1932. 

As  has  been  forecasted  in  periodical  reports  from  this  office  during  the 
year,  Canadian  tobacco  consignments  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1934  were  on 
a  much  smaller  scale  than  in  1933,  in  spite  of  a  large  increase  in  total  imports. 
Under  the  classification  of  "  unmanufactured,  stripped,"  Canada  was  responsible 
for  588,199  pounds  out  of  43,716,055  pounds  as  compared  with  1,820,210  pounds 
out  of  28,332,240  pounds  in  1933.  In  "  unmanufactured,  unstripped,"  the  aggre- 
gate in  1934  was  195.543,230  pounds  as  against  182,775,514  pounds  in  the  pre- 
vious twelve  months.  Canadian  deliveries  simultaneously  fell  from  12,140,890 
pounds  to  7,471,050  pounds.  The  recovery  in  the  position  of  the  United  States 
is  clearly  displayed  in  the  appended  tables. 

In  sawn  hardwoods  (excluding  such  varieties  as  mahogany,  walnut,  oak, 
and  teak)  Canada  has  made  substantial  strides.  The  Dominion  was  the  largest 
individual  supplier  in  1934  with  6,559  thousand  cubic  feet  out  of  a  total  of  19,466 
thousand  cubic  feet.  The  Canadian  total  was  nearly  half  as  much  again  as  in 
the  previous  year.  In  sawn  softwoods  also  the  Dominion  forged  still  further 
ahead,  although  progress  was  not  so  phenomenal  as  it  was  in  1933.  Neverthe-  i 
less,  the  1934  deliveries  from  the  Dominion  totalled  1,081,446  loads  compared 
with  605,291  in  1933.    Total  imports  in  these  years  were  respectively  6,292,330 
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loads  and  5,594,531  loads.  Further,  the  Dominion  secured  a  more  valuable 
share  of  the  wooden  railway  ties  trade,  her  contribution  rising  from  7,698  loads 
in  1933  to  19,747  loads  in  1934.  There  was  a  minor  revival  in  receipts  from 
Canada  of  mechanical  wet  wood -pulp,  but  the  quantity — 16,829  tons — is  only 
a  negligible  part  of  the  total  purchases,  namely  1,251,407  tons. 

Canada  is  shown  to  have  exercised  practically  a  monopoly  of  the  trade  in 
aluminium  in  ingots  and  blocks  during  1934,  with  231,004  cwts.  out  of  284,432 
cwts.  The  tendency  of  the  trade  is  an  upward  one  owing  to  an  extending  demand 
on  the  part  of  United  Kingdom  industries  which  use  this  metal.  In  electrolytic 
unwrought  copper  Canada  again  leads  with  56,731  tons  out  of  a  total  of  109,989 
tons.  This  latter  total  compared  with  68,283  tons  in  1933.  Pig  lead  imports 
also  rose;  Canada  supplied  76,582  tons  against  69,966  tons  in  the  previous 
twelve  months.  Crude  zinc  imports  improved  substantially;  the  1933  total  was 
82,821  tons  and  in  1934,  131,058  tons.  Concurrently,  Canada's  share  rose  from 
51,301  tons  to  76,649  tons. 

A  reduction  was  noted  in  the  quantity  of  patent  leather  brought  in  from 
Canada,  although  the  total  imports  fell  in  a  much  greater  ratio.  The  amount 
credited  to  the  Dominion  in  1934  was  9,118  cwts.  out  of  an  aggregate  of  13,650 
cwts.  Simultaneously,  there  was  a  decline  in  newsprint  shipments  from  Canada. 
The  quantity  in  1934  was  1,571,084  cwts.  against  1,917,081  cwts.  in  1933.  Total 
arrivals  increased  from  6,884,869  cwts.  to  7,440,565  cwts.  A  remarkable  advance 
was  made  in  cardboard  and  millboard,  the  volume  going  up  from  241,853  cwts. 
in  1933  to  448,739  cwts.  in  1934.  Total  imports  remained  practically  stationary 
at  2,713,367  cwts. 

In  rubber  boots  Canada's  supplies  fell  from  125,111  dozen  pairs  in  1933  to 
98,266  dozen  pairs  in  1934.  The  business,  however,  was  more  profitable  owing 
to  Japanese  competition  having  been  practically  eliminated  as  a  result  of  higher 
import  duties.  In  rubber  tennis  and  similar  ankle  shoes  the  same  situation  was 
apparent.  Japanese  supplies,  which  threatened  in  1932  and  1933  to  swamp  the 
market,  were  greatly  curtailed  and  Canada's  proportion  of  the  trade  was  con- 
siderably more  than  doubled,  amounting  to  166,266  dozen  pairs. 

Tables  have  been  compiled  from  the  December  returns  showing  total  imports 
and  principal  countries  of  consignment  covering  those  commodities  in  which 
Canada  is  featured. 


IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  AGRICULTURAL 

PRODUCTS  AND 

RAW  MATERIALS,  ETC., 

INTO  THE 

UNITED  KINGDOM  DURING 

THE  CALENDAR 

YEARS  1933  AND  1934 

1933 

1934 

Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Wheat— 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

112,374,798 

31,005,043 

102,652,387 

27,623,038 

45,570.487 

13,510,326 

35,715,748 

11,370,778 

29,283,331 

8,375,745 

21,673,638 

5,856.839 

24,702,481 

6,192,216 

35,082,511 

8,189,036 

United  States  

5,046 

1,382 

131,249 

28,089 

5,754,291 

1,359,187 

2,095,212 

439,192 

Oats- 

5,619,731 

1,206,558 

3,213,455 

764.470 

1,269,425 

303,888 

1.941.279 

542.506 

763,767 

148,564 

490,496 

76,557 

2,702,537 

563,410 

461,473 

80,382 

liar  ley — 

15,984,783 

3,744.839 

15,564.599 

3,927,989 

825,208 

204,542 

1.370,732 

419,812 

3.913,135 

720,489 

783.882 

139.974 

3.120,429 

619,111 

1.188,872 

251,511 

United  States  

2.781,299 

891,382 

2.391.456 

803,712 

586,488 

171,373 

581,220 

173,021 

Wheat  Meal  and  Flour — 

9,843,347 

3,557,101 

0.448,244 

3,149,676 

4.323,031 

1.857,904 

4.226,558 

1.806.666 

2.733,258 

994,541 

1.926,926 

629,336 

118,886 

62,670 

128.642 

60,890 

1,397.044 

352,408 

1,285,394 

279,729 
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Imports  of  Certain  Agricultural  Products  and  Raw  Materials,  etc.,  into  the 

United  Kingdom  during  the  Calendar  Years  1933  and  1934 — Continued 

]933  1934 

Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Bacon—  Cwts.  £  Cwts.  f 

Total  imports   9,084.353  29,928.221  7,598,922  30,052,275 

Canada   506,906  1,600,751  894,643  3,460,488 

Denmark   5,524,217  19,123,919  4,287,830  17,699,588 

Netherlands                                         872.750  2,681,140  607,728  2,434,846 

Irish  Free  State   204,303  611,957  367,803  1,147,380 

Poland   783,735  2,289,027  463,397  1,719,329 

Hams — 

Total  imports   868,814  3,065,763  727,792  3,124,224 

Canada   179,652  655,135  180,210  808,564 

United  States   564,225  2,005,026  477,677  2,046,251 

Cattle —  Number  Number 

Total  imports   633,607  6,362,904  509,537  4,403,155 

Canada   51,433  868,291  51,373  843,691 

Irish  Free  State   582,174  5,494,613  458,164  3,559,464 

Butter —  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total  imports   8,831.686  34,340,921  9,702,818  33,291,616 

Canada   33,253  151,149  54  182 

Denmark  . .   2,519.126  10.696.219  2,485,810  9,558,089 

Australia   1,691,662  6,525,456  2,103,567  7,250,385 

New  Zealand   2,511,810  10,192,133  2,676,794  9,826,193 

Cheese — 

Total  imports   3,039,450  7,611.726  2,988,567  7,016,246 

Canada   629,498  1,665,115  520,221  1,290,331 

New  Zealand   2,059,393  4,883,002  2,092,050  4,678,688 

Canned  Salmon — 

Total  imports   691.870  2,645,168  1.164,664  4,445,257 

Canada   100,988  549,458  128,390  673,699 

Soviet  Union   305,812  1.021,795  422.851  1,523,170 

United  States   211,189  713,300  356,157  1,150,604 

Apples,  Raic — 

Total  imports   7,450,322  6.968,943  5,900.140  5,626,190 

Canada   3.373.617  2,563,788  2,489,846  1,926,628 

United  States   1,365,427  1,486.415  1,307,876  1,470,065 

Australia   1,969,135  2,223,200  1,526,455  1,628,190 

Pears,  Raw — 

Total  imports   1,133.865  1.527,597  1,008.981  1.403.635 

Canada   54,307  63,624  25,248  ■  30.512 

Australia   250,541  324,539  151,657  207.966 

United  States   485,833  691,174  458,903  670,074 

Todacco,  Unmanufactured —  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Total  imports   211,197,754  19.960.664  239,259.285  15,723.836 

Canada   13,993,192  980.374  8,059,249  438,794 

Nyassaland  Protectorate    ..    ..  10,394.618  492.572  12,518,839  542.448 

Southern  Rhodesia   10,039.572  495.807  15.895,984  707,282 

British  India   12,977.673  457.463  9,802,086  332,040 

United  States   159,895.712  8,261,348  189,275,377  13,431,847 

Copper  Ore —  Tons  Tons 

Total  imports   32,256  793.519  41,342  964,729 

Canada   18.259  549,887  28,453  772,087 

Spain   7,778  189,886  6,496  143,434 

Pig  Lead — 

Total  imports   281.509  3.367,774  313.063  3,506.822 

Canada   69,966  841.085  76.582  858,898 

Australia   145,939  1,747.913  163,767  1,838,476 

Zinc,  Crude — 

Total  imports   82.821  1.407,485  131.058  1,955,385 

Canada   51,301  868.884  76.649  1,149.166 

Australia   10,625  188,925  10,284  171,887 

Leather,  Dressed,  Patent,  Varnished,  Japanned  and  Enamelled — 

Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total  imports   24,701  745,388  13,650  367,282 

Canada   11.557  368,422  9,118  251,953 

United  States   7.687  205,379  3,610  87,546 

Germany   4,049  118,737  678  19,423 

Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes—  Doz.  Prs.  Doz.  Prs. 

Total  imports   861.977  866,038  502,004  605,412 

Canada    190,707  395,909  264,532  429,406 

Japan    476,597  274,391  23,099  13,104 
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Imports  of  Certain  Agricultural  Products  and  Raw  Materials,  etc.,  into  the 
United  Kingdom  during  the  Calendar  Years  1933  and  1934 — Concluded 

1933  1934 


Quantity 

Value 

Quantity 

Value 

Newsprint  in  Rolls — 

Cwts. 

£ 

Cwts. 

£ 

6,884,869 

3,584,711 

7,440,565 

3,570,678 

1,917,081 

977,355 

1,571,084 

722,700 

2,726,880 

1,580,019 

3,532,094 

1,852,200 

112 

45 

68 

14 

1,413,297 

616,728 

1,459,990 

603,871 

299,486 

146,905 

168,698 

77,437 

510,696 

256,625 

659,640 

301,723 

Other   foreign   countries    .  . 

17,317 

7,034 

48,991 

12,733 

Cardboard  and  Millboard  (other  than  Wallboards) — 

2,540,998 

1,696,296 

2,713,367 

1,809,279 

241.853 

165,532 

448,739 

288,707 

666 

354 

67 

81 

409,953 

208,788 

489,162 

256,822 

575,469 

390,019 

603^,683 

419',420 

235,210 

159,868 

255,705 

180,734 

809,074 

584,875 

661,405 

492,072 

56,865 

43,732 

47,484 

40,222 

152,126 

95,696 

143,777 

84,926 

59,782 

47,432 

63,345 

46,295 

Wood  Pulp,  Mechanical,  Wet — 

Tons 

Tons 

1,110,385 

2,503,669 

1,251,407 

2,980,490 

13,644 

35,065 

16,829 

43,826 

281,696 

576,830 

345,904 

797,861 

341,869 

776,987 

335,326 

810,451 

471,589 

1,111,838 

548,499 

1,317,079 

Other  foreign  countries    . . 

1,587 

2,949 

4,849 

11,273 

Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn.  Hard,  other  than  Mahogany,  Walnut,  Oak 

or  Teak,  not 

Planed  or 

Dressed — 

1,000  Cu.  Ft. 

1,000  Cu.  Ft. 

14,831 

1,903,900 

19,466 

2,650,713 

4,466 

454,703 

6,559 

683,873 

5,040 

729,803 

6,129 

1,008,660 

Poland  

1,851 

233,939 

2,288 

285,060 

Wood  and  Timber,  Sawn,  Soft,  not  Planed 

or  Dressed — 

Loads 

Loads 

5,594.531 

17,160,855 

6,292,330 

21,730,798 

605,291 

2,082,160 

1,081,446 

3,697,863 

1,175,866 

3,703,288 

1,259,190 

4,764,898 

Finland  

1,650,831 

4,792,116 

1,719,051 

5,685,410 

937,447 

2,745,632 

892,786 

2,965,535 

Poland  

500,531 

1,385,111 

590,340 

1,850,060 

138,834 

821,970 

134,931 

829,444 

Wooden  Railway  Sleepers  of  All  Kinds — 

230,620 

598,487 

302,115 

940,317 

7,698 

24,629 

19,747 

72,303 

76,467 

169,451 

74,285 

185,081 

90,017 

236,120 

101,788 

317,576 

Poland  

48,366 

146,388 

101,707 

349,507 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 


The  Board  of  Trade  December  returns  also  incorporate  statistics  of  the 
sales  abroad  of  staple  United  Kingdom  products.  Partial  information  is  given 
in  respect  to  the  countries  of  destination  of  the  merchandise. 

The  following  analysis  sets  forth,  as  far  as  possible,  the  total  exports  during 
1933  and  1934  of  those  articles  of  which  Canada  is  an  important  customer  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  together  with  the  amounts  taken  by  the  Dominion.  In 
most  instances  values  alone  are  available: — 

1933  1934 
Quantity  Value  Quantity  Value 

Coal—  Tons  £  Tons  £ 

Total  exports   39,067,926       31,426,236       39,659,880  31,854,490 

Canada   1,722,155        2,206,547         1,746,707  2,106,023 

Pottery,  Glass,  Abrasives,  etc. — 

Total  exports   7,040,782    7,741,747 

Canada   708,162    813,843 
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Value 

Quantity- 

Value 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

29.879,132 

2.253,467 

35,129,824 

2,247,142 

147,640 

2,593,835 

12,142,997 

11,906.429 

209,873 

308,923 

6,389,394 

7,407,851 

291,234 

338,616 

27.143.286 

335,453 

32,810.462 

636,128 

5,628 

810,366 

1,000  Sq.  Yds. 

40,234.252 

1,993,458 

39,821.860 

891,488 

63,821 

1,179,218 

United  Kingdom  Exports  to  Canada — Concluded 

1933  1934 

Quantity 
Tons 

Iron  and  Steel  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Total  exports   1,921.794 

Canada   132,482 

Non-ferrous  Metals  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Total  exports    

Canada   

Cutlery,  Hardware,  Implements  and  Instruments — 

Total  exports    

Canada     

Machinery — 

Total  exports   276,312 

Canada  . .   . .  6,067 

Cotton  Manufactures,  except  Apparel  and  Embroidery— 

1,000  Sq.  Yds. 

Total  exports   2,031,231 

Canada   46,704 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarns  and  Manufactures — 

Total  exports   25.581.986    28,845,677 

Canada   2,503,193    2,989,201 

Silk  Yarns  and  Manufactures — 

Total  exports   855.922    1.058,128 

Canada   23,575    39,270 

Manufactures  of  other  Textile  Materials — 

Total  exports   14,027,158    15,606,335 

Canada  .,   1,271,313    1,493,059 

Apparel — 

Total  exports     10,736,385    10,910,283 

Canada  '    420,670    499,592 

Chemicals,  Druas,  Dyes  and  Colours — 

Total  exports  .'.   18,567,696    19,565,890 

Canada   1,035,662    1,218,897 

Leather  and  Manufactures  thereof — 

Total  exports   3.713,959    3.356,037 

Canada     207,032   210,682 

Paper,  Cardboard,  etc. — 

Total  exports   6.129,136    6,277,138 

Canada   256,390    238,456 

Vehicles  (including  Locomotives,  Ships  and  Aircraft) — 

Total  exports   22,053.064    24,169,971 

Canada   189,018    219,002 

Miscellaneous  Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured —  , 

Total  exports   21,749,449    22,562.021 

Canada   981,166    1,035,740 

With  regard  to  coal,  there  was  very  little  variation  in  the  export  situation 
during  the  year,  although  Canada  imported  a  slightly  higher  tonnage. 

In  iron  and  steel,  good  progress  was  made,  and  Canada  absorbed  over  15,000 
tons  in  excess  of  1933. 

A  strong  upward  movement  was  exhibited  in  cotton  piece-goods.  In  spite 
of  a  drop  in  total  shipments,  Canada  purchased  37  per  cent  more  than  in  the 
previous  year.  In  fact  the  quantity  credited  to  the  Dominion  was  the  largest 
of  any  year  since  1920. 

In  the  woollens  and  worsteds  classification  Canada  ranks  as  the  United 
Kingdom's  chief  customer,  and  a  definite  increase  took  place.  A  recovery  was 
registered  in  practically  all  markets  under  this  category. 

The  Dominion  was  also  one  of  the  biggest  outlets  for  United  Kingdom 
manufactures  falling  under  the  description  of  chemicals,  drugs,  dyes  and  colours. 
An  advance  was  made  in  the  twelve  months  of  nearly  18  per  cent  in  value. 

The  increase  evident  in  machinery  exports  to  the  Dominion  was  mainly 
due  to  a  remarkable  increase  in  textile  machinery  of  over  90  per  cent  as  com- 
pared with  1933. 
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Canadian  firms  also  bought  more  heavily  in  other  characteristic  United 
Kingdom  lines,  the  percentage  increases  over  1933  being:  pottery,  glass,  etc.,  14; 
non-ferrous  metals  and  manufactures,  47;  cutlery,  hardware,  implements,  etc., 
16;  apparel,  18;  vehicles  (including  ships  and  aircraft),  15. 

Surveying  the  general  situation,  it  is  clear  that  the  value  of  the  Canadian 
market  to  the  United  Kingdom  is  rising,  side  by  side  with  the  expansion  of  sales 
by  the  Dominion  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  Canada  has  made  a  substantial 
contribution  to  the  recovery  which  has  been  effected  during  the  year  in  British 
exports  of  fully  manufactured  goods. 

The  figures  of  the  total  external  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  by  countries 
for  the  year  1934  will  not  be  available  for  another  month.  It  is  proposed,  as 
soon  as  they  are  published,  to  report  on  the  subject  and  analyse  the  trend  of 
commerce  as  between  Empire  and  foreign  nations.  In  the  meanwhile  the  indi- 
cations are  that  definite  gains  will  be  apparent  in  the  United  Kingdom's  trade 
exchange  with  other  parts  of  the  Empire. 

AUSTRALIAN   WHEAT   AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  January  15,  1935. — Wheat  and  flour  shipments  from  Australia 
since  December  1,  the  beginning  of  the  new  crop  year,  total  10,358,563  bushels 
as  compared  with  10,391,505  bushels  shipped  in  the  corresponding  period  of  last 
season.  A  very  satisfactory  quantity  of  old  crop  wheat  has  been  sold  for  ship- 
ment from  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  chiefly  to  Japan  and  China,  and  the 
old  crop  stocks  on  hand,  which  were  worrying  the  trade  to  a  considerable 
degree,  have  been  largely  cleared.  The  sudden  interest  displayed  by  Eastern 
buyers  in  the  Australian  wheat  market  during  December  proved  a  real  boon  to 
the  trade,  as  it  solved  the  vexed  problem  of  a  troublesome  carry-over,  and  was 
most  opportune,  as  the  demand  from  the  United  Kingdom  markets  remains  par- 
ticularly dull  throughout. 

The  State  of  Victoria  has  cleared  practically  all  stocks  of  old  crop,  South 
Australia  is  in  a  favourable  position,  and  the  quantities  of  old  wheat  still  held 
in  New  South  Wales  are  negligible  and  cannot  be  considered  an  adverse  factor, 
in  the  market.  The  new  crop  is  not  moving  at  all  freely  and,  as  was  the  case 
last  year,  there  is  a  marked  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  growers  to  hold  their 
wheat,  as  they  are  unwilling  to  accept  the  current  prices.  This  attitude  is  most 
marked  in  New  South  Wales,  where  deliveries  have  been  substantial  but  very 
little  wheat  has  been  sold.  Buyers  also  are  unwilling  to  make  commitments, 
and  developments  are  being  awaited  with  interest. 

The  old  crop  wheat  is  currently  quoted  at  approximately  2s.  Id.  per  bushel 
at  country  railway  sidings,  equivalent  to  40  cents.  Quotations  f.o.b.  steamer  are 
2s.  9d.  per  bushel,  old  crop,  equivalent  to  52  cents  Canadian.  The  new  crop  is  at  a 
premium  of  2d.  per  bushel,  although  adverse  and  unseasonable  weather  con- 
ditions in  the  States  of  Victoria,  South  Australia,  and  New  South  Wales  are 
causing  damage  to  the  quality  of  the  wheat  harvested,  and  the  outturn  has  been 
reduced.  Owing  to  rain  and  frost  damage  in  New  South  Wales,  the  quality  is 
proving  below  expectation,  and  crops  are  yielding  irregularly. 

It  is  now  the  considered  opinion  of  traders  that  production  will  be  below 
the  estimates,  particularly  in  the  three  Eastern  States,  and  the  crop  estimates 
for  the  Commonwealth  may  be  placed  at  less  than  130,000,000  bushels.  It  is 
impossible  at  this  stage  to  give  an  estimate,  although  a  fairly  true  approxima- 
tion may  be  available  one  month  hence.  Harvesting  is  still  proceeding  in  many 
districts,  and  the  season  is  unusually  late.  The  demand  for  corn  sacks  in  Vic- 
toria indicates  a  marked  shrinkage  on  earlier  expectations,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
estimate  the  result,  as  even  the  best  districts  contain  a  proportion  of  poor  crops. 
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The  crop  in  Western  Australia  is  turning  out  well  and  the  fair  average  quality 
(f.a.q.)  standard  bushel  for  that  state  should  be  about  62  pounds.  Approxi- 
mately the  same  standard  will  obtain  in  South  Australia,  while  in  New  South 
Wales  the  f.a.q.  bushel  will  be  about  61  pounds,  and  in  Victoria,  perhaps  604 
pounds. 

FLOUR 

The  export  flour  market  has  improved  slightly,  with  increased  demand 
coming  chiefly  from  Dairen.  The  majority  of  the  flour  mills  are  fairly  well 
booked  with  orders  until  the  middle  of  February,  but  the  prices  at  which  these 
orders  are  booked  cannot  be  considered  satisfactory.  Very  small  quantities  of 
the  new  crop  wheat  have  been  milled  up  to  the  present,  and  the  mills  are  busy 
grinding  the  remainder  of  the  old  stocks.  The  millers  are  not  anxious  to  buy 
larger  quantities  of  new  crop  wheat  than  are  necessary  for  their  current  opera- 
tions, and  the  whole  tone  of  the  flour  market  is  somewhat  dull.  Export  quota- 
tions are  unchanged  at  £6  5s.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  49-pound  calico  bags, 
equivalent  to  $24.25,  and  £6  in  150-pound  sacks,  equivalent  to  $23.28.  Victorian 
millers  have  slightly  increased  the  price  of  flour  delivered  in  Melbourne,  by 
2s.  6d.  to  £7  5s.,  equivalent  to  $28.13,  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds. 

FREIGHTS 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  interest  displayed  by  the  wheat  buyers,  and  the  unwill- 
ingness, on  the  other  hand,  of  the  growers  to  accept  current  prices,  charters  of 
tonnage  to  move  the  new  crop  wheat  are  very  small  and  the  freight  market  is 
extremely  quiet.  The  shippers  are  not  disposed  to  arrange  charters  until  farmers 
show  more  willingness  to  sell,  and  as  their  recent  experience  has  been  such  that 
it  is  a  poor  policy  to  take  freight  unsold  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  Con- 
tinent. The  sustained  demand  from  the  East  has  been  too  strong  to  justify 
shippers  taking  wheat  homewards  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  freights  to  the 
United  Kingdom  have  weakened  considerably. 

A  recent  fixture  from  West  Australia  for  the  United  Kingdom  was  made  at 
21s.  7^d.  per  ton  for  bulk  wheat,  and  the  rate  for  bagged  wheat  from  Western 
Australian  ports  is  concurrently  about  24s.  6d.  For  the  Eastern  States — South 
Australia  and  Victoria — freights  are  about  Is.  higher  for  bagged  cargoes,  and 
parcel  business  is  unimportant.  The  freights  to  China  are  about  14s.  from 
Western  Australia  and  14s.  6d.  from  South  Australia  for  bagged  cargoes,  and 
any  activity  during  the  past  month  has  been  largely  due  to  Eastern  shipments. 
Freights  are  payable  in  English  currency  on  the  basis  of  2,240  pounds  per  ton. 


DOLLAR  EXCHANGE  RATES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  reports  that 
the  buying  and  selling  rates  for  Canadian  and  United  States  dollars,  as  quoted 
by  the  Associated  Banks,  now  show  a  spread  of  10  cents  instead  of  20  cents  as 
previously.  The  margin  between  the  two  rates  represents  the  bank's  commis- 
sion, and  also  an  allowance  for  fluctuations.  The  rates  are  based  on  the  middle 
London-New  York  and  London-Montreal  rates.  Previously  the  spread  was  10 
cents  each  way  (a  full  difference  of  20  cents),  but  it  is  now  5  cents  each  way  (a 
full  difference  of  10  cents).  Probably  the  absence  of  violent  fluctuations  now 
makes  the  concession  possible,  and  it  should  prove  an  inducement  to  further 
business. 

Although  the  New  Zealand-London  exchange  rate  is  stabilized,  quotations 
in  New  Zealand  for  dollars  are  not  given  in  terms  of  the  New  Zealand  pound, 
but  of  sterling,  and  the  rates  shown  below  are  in  practice  converted  at  the 
applicable  sterling  buying  or  selling  rate  to  convert  into  New  Zealand  currency, 
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so  that  banks  continue  to  profit  by  both  the  spread  in  the  sterling  rates  and  that 
in  the  dollar  rates: — 

Canadian  Dollars  to  £1  Sterling 

December  3  December  13  December  31 

(20-point  Spread)  (10-point  Spread) 

Buying                                        4.96  4.95  4.96 

Selling                                      4.76  4.85  4.86 

United  States  Dollars  to  £1  Sterling 

December  3  December  13  December  31 

(20-point  Spread)  (10-point  Spread) 

Buying                                      5.07  4.99  4.98 

Selling                                       4.87  4.89  4.88 


OPERATION  OF   SPECIAL  BANK  ACCOUNTS   IN  GERMANY 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — Reference  should  be  made  to  an  article  on  the  "  German  Exchange  Situation  " 
appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1613:   December  29,  1934) 

Hamburg,  January  28,  1935. — Canadian  manufacturers  and  exporters  who 
have  been  interested  in  trade  with  Germany  are  generally  aware  of  the  numerous 
difficulties  which  have  been  encountered  in  transacting  business  in  this  market 
during  recent  years.  In  an  effort  to  clarify,  to  some  extent,  one  aspect  of  the 
present  situation,  there  is  given  below  a .  free  interpretation  of  recent  Govern- 
ment regulations  covering  the  transaction  and  financing  of  import  and  export 
business  through  the  operation  of  accounts  in  German  banks.  On  their  publi- 
cation it  was  pointed  out  that  the  intent  was  to  eliminate  various  difficulties 
occasioned  by  those  in  force  up  to  the  end  of  1934,  while  it  is  also  expected  that 
transactions  with  countries  with  which  Germany  has  had  an  adverse  trade  bal- 
ance will  henceforth  be  somewhat  facilitated.  With  the  statement  here  provided 
and  supplementary  data  which  will  follow  as  available,  it  is  desired  to  draw 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  restrictions  surrounding  import  trade  into  Germany 
are  still  most  severe,  and  that  a  return  to  normal  trading  conditions  cannot 
apparently  be  anticipated  for  some  time. 

In  a  report  dealing  with  the  German  exchange  situation,  published  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1613,  reference  was  made  to  the  various 
measures  of  control  of  import  and  foreign  exchange  transactions  now  enforced 
by  the  German  Government.  The  particular  aspect  of  the  current  situation 
which  is  dealt  with  herein  is  of  special  interest  to  those  countries  with  which 
Germany  has  no  clearing  or  payment  agreements — e.g.  Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  others.  Trade  with  these  countries,  except  in  the  case  of  purely 
barter  transactions  (where  no  exchange  of  currency  is  involved)  must  be  carried 
on  through  the  use  of  the  "  special  accounts  "  referred  to  in  this  article.  In  the 
case  of  other  countries,  these  may  not  be  necessary,  although,  in  some  instances, 
provision  is  still  made  for  their  use. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  present  regulations  are  subject  to  alteration  at 
any  time,  and  that  there  is  a  possibility  of  the  promulgation  of  special  rules 
governing  trade  with  individual  countries. 

foreigners'  special  accounts  for  inland  payments 

The  Government,  through  a  notification  of  December  1,  1934,  and  as  from 
January  1,  1935,  continues  the  enforcement  of  the  system  of  "  Foreigners'  Special 
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Accounts  for  Inland  Payments."  This  is  a  scheme  which  provides  for  the  main- 
taining of  bank  accounts  in  Germany  by  foreign  firms  or  their  bankers,  and  is, 
in  brief,  a  means  of  arranging  the  importation  of  foreign  goods  in  cases  where 
payment  in  free  exchange  is  not  possible,  and,  at  the  same  time,  of  inducing 
foreign  exporters  to  purchase  German  goods  rather  than  submit  to  having  their 
accounts  blocked  in  Germany. 

It  is  stated,  in  available  notifications,  that  henceforth  these  special  accounts 
may  not  be  opened  by  foreign  exporters,  but  may  only  be  opened  and  operated, 
on  their  behalf,  by  their  own  foreign  banks,  and  even  then  that  such  banks  will 
be  limited  to  those  which  have  dealt  more  or  less  regularly  with  Germany  in  past 
years.  Special  accounts,  on  the  other  hand,  which  have  already  been  opened 
in  Germany  by  foreign  firms  or  banks  may  continue  to  be  used.  These  latter 
accounts  are  only  especially  restricted  now  in  that  payments  from  them  are 
permitted  solely  when  the  owner  is  purchasing  German  goods  for  his  own 
account. 

During  the  year  1935  therefore  a  limited  number  of  German  banks  are  to  be 
permitted  to  accept  foreigners'  special  accounts.  The  financing  of  import  and 
export  transactions  will  be  arranged  on  the  basis  outlined  below,  it  being  under- 
stood that  the  scheme  is  designed  for  the  benefit  of  foreign  business  only  and 
to  facilitate  the  liquidation  of  newly  established  credits  through  the  purchase 
of  German  goods. 

German  Export  Trade. — Export  trade  in  goods  of  German  origin  will  be 
based  on  reichsmark  quotations.  Re-export  trade  (non-German  exports),  on 
the  other  hand,  is  to  be  based  on  foreign  currency,  presumably  that  of  the 
country  of  destination.  Collections  are  to  be  arranged  with  such  German  banks 
as  may  be  designated  as  competent  to  handle  transactions  coming  under  this 
general  scheme. 

Export  drafts,  negotiated  with  recognized  collecting  banks,  rather  than  any 
banks  abroad,  are  to  be  accompanied  by  affidavits  attesting  to  the  German  origin 
of  goods  concerned.  Payments  against  such  drafts  and  declarations  are  then 
made  into  special  accounts  in  these  banks  in  ordinary  free  reichsmarks,  at  which 
time  also  the  exporter  becomes  entitled,  under  certain  special  circumstances,  to 
claim  subsidies  from  the  Government  to  compensate  for  losses  incurred  in  meet- 
ing competition  from  manufacturers  whose  products  are  sold  in  depreciated 
currency. 

Debts  in  foreign  currency  can  also  be  paid  from  these  accounts,  but  only 
in  so  far  as  the  exporter's  credit  (from  sales  or  services)  in  foreign  currency  is 
available.  It  is  further  permitted  to  draw  on  such  accounts  for  the  payment  of 
freight,  insurance,  commissions,  and  similar  charges  incurred  in  Germany, 
although  this  does  not  cover  freight  charges  on  non-German  products. 

German  Import  Trade. — Competent  banks  are  to  be  provided  by  the 
authorities,  which  have  control  over  the  variety  and  quantity  of  import  trade, 
with  certificates  permitting  a  maximum  import  of  individual  commodities  for 
the  first  half  of  the  current  year.  Import  firms  must  then  apply  to  these  banks 
for  "  Secondary  Foreign  Exchange  Certificates  "  (as  distinct  from  the  certifi- 
cates which  had  hitherto  to  be  obtained  directly  from  "  control  offices  ")  which, 
having  been  granted  following  the  settlement  of  the  necessary  financial  arrange- 
ments, must  be  used  for  clearing  the  goods  through  the  customs.  There  will,  at 
times,  be  specified  methods  by  which  these  transactions  are  to  be  completed. 
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The  issuance  of  these  regulations  will  undoubtedly  result  in  a  considerable 
amelioration  of  previously  existing  conditions.  Import  firms,  for  example,  will 
no  longer  be  forced  to  apply  directly  to  the  supervising  or  control  offices  main- 
tained by  the  Government  for  foreign  exchange  certificates,  but  will  be  able 
to  complete  these  arrangements  with  one  of  the  banks  empowered  to  operate 
such  accounts.  The  payment  also  of  incidental  sales,  insurance,  shipping,  and 
similar  accessory  charges  incurred  in  Germany  will  be  possible.  The  greatest 
apparent  benefits  are  seen  in  a  degree  of  decentralization  in  import  and  foreign 
exchange  control,  and  some  relaxation  in  the  laws  which  have  hitherto  prevented 
the  liquidation  of  funds  which  have  accumulated  in  local  banks  and  which,  in 
many  instances,  have  not  been  at  the  free  disposal  of  their  foreign  owners. 

GERMAN  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  BARTER  TRADE 

S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Reference  should  be  made  to  an  article  on  the  German  Foreign  Exchange  Situation 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1613) 

Hamburg,  January  30,  1935. — Reference  has  been  made  in  the  preceding 
report  to  the  method  of  financing  and  maintaining  export  business  with  Germany 
by  the  opening  and  operation  of  special  bank  accounts  by  foreign  firms  and 
banks,  and  the  liquidating  of  these  accounts  by  the  purchase  and  exportation  of 
German  goods.  The  purpose  of  this  further  statement  is  to  deal  briefly  with  the 
regulations  covering  another  method  of  business,  where  no  such  special  account 
is  required  to  be  opened  by  the  foreign  exporter  or  his  bank,  but  where  both  in 
Germany  and  abroad  payments  are  arranged  directly  between  the  importer  and 
exporter  in  the  same  country.  Under  this  particular  scheme,  and  with  reference, 
for  example,  to  an  exchange  of  goods  between  Canada  and  Germany,  there  may 
be  some  exchange  of  currency  or  credit  between  the  two  countries,  but  payment 
is  essentially  made  by  the  Canadian  importer  of  German  goods  to  the  Canadian 
exporter  to  Germany,  while,  at  the  other  end  of  the  transaction,  the  German 
importer  settles  for  his  purchases  with  the  firm  which  has  completed  sales  to 
Canada.  The  regulations  covering  these  "four-cornered"  transactions  were  sum- 
marized in  and  clarified  by  a  circular  issued  under  date  December  28,  1934,  with 
effect  from  January  1  of  this  year. 

The  main  features  of  such  barter  transactions  are:  (1)  exports  from  Ger- 
many must  be  made  to  the  country  of  origin  of  the  imported  product;  (2)  exports 
must  be  of  German  origin,  but  the  foreign  material  content  of  such  goods  may 
usually  amount  to  20  per  cent  of  their  value;  (3)  no  premium  in  any  form  may 
be  paid  by  the  German  importer  to  the  German  exporter. 

The  nature  of  such  transactions  necessitates  the  strictest  form  of  control 
over  the  terms  and  basis  on  which  they  are  arranged.  In  addition  to  the 
approval  of  the  competent  commodity  control  board,  a  second  certificate  has  to 
be  obtained  by  the  importer  from  the  foreign  exchange  office,  whose  activities  still 
include  the  supervision  over  disposal  of  foreign  exchange  arising  from  all  German 
exports.  The  certificates  of  the  individual  control  boards  may  be  issued  either 
for  a  definite  barter  transaction  or  for  business  that  is  merely  contemplated.  An 
opinion  may  be  expressed  to  the  foreign  exchange  bureau  concerning  the  necessity 
or  desirability  of  importing  the  product  concerned,  and  on  this  basis  the  latter 
office  may  judge  what  export  surplus  (over  and  above  the  value  of  imports)  of 
German  goods  must  be  provided  in  any  particular  case.  For  contemplated  barter 
trade  a  certificate  may  be  granted  by  the  import  board  with  a  maximum  value 
on  the  goods  to  be  imported,  subject  to  an  examination  of  the  terms  of  purchase 
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at  a  later  date.  On  the  basis  of  recommendations  from  the  supervising  offices 
regarding  the  import  transaction  the  foreign  exchange  office  can  issue  certificates 
of  approval  determining  the  ratio  of  exports  to  imports  on  any  single  barter 
transaction. 

In  practice  imports  are  now  classified  into  two  groups:  (a)  certain  specified 
raw  products  of  paramount  importance  to  German  industry  which  can  be  bartered 
in  a  ratio  of  1  to  1 ;  and  (6)  all  other  products  for  which  a  minimum  ratio  of 
1  to  1-3  applies.  Products  in  the  first  group  include:  wool  and  other  animal 
fibres;  raw  cotton,  flax,  jute,  hemp  and  other  vegetable  fibres;  hides  and  skins 
for  the  manufacture  of  leather;  ores,  alloys  and  other  forms  of  non-precious 
metals  (excluding  iron)  ;  rubber  and  similar  primary  goods.  Licences  may  be 
issued  to  cover  the  importation  of  these  products  up  to  a  value  of  500,000  reichs- 
marks  per  month.  For  barter  transactions  in  all  raw  products  not  mentioned 
above,  and  for  manufactured  goods  classed  in  the  second  group,  a  limit  of  200,- 
000  reichsmarks  per  month  is  allowed. 

Foreign  exchange  payment  by  the  foreign  importer  must  be  provided:  (a) 
for  the  value  of  the  export  surplus  created  when  goods  are  imported  on  a  1  to  1  -  3 
or  less  favourable  ratio;  (b)  for  the  value  of  foreign  material  content  in  the 
exported  goods  in  excess  of  the  20  per  cent  allowance. 

German  exporters  may  make  use  of  a  scrip  or  so-called  "  additional  export  " 
procedure,  and  thereby  claim  subsidies  from  the  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  competition  in  export  markets  from  countries  with  depreciated  cur- 
rencies, under  both  classes  of  transactions.  Products  subject  to  cartel  agree- 
ments and  shipped  abroad  through  barter  channels  cannot  be  sold  at  less  than  the 
agreed  prices. 

In  addition  to  exported  German  merchandise,  freight  charges  due  to  German 
vessels  operating  in  inland  waters  or  abroad,  when  between  non-German  har- 
bours, may  also  be  utilized  by  permit  for  the  importation  of  foreign  products 
under  barter  arrangements.  In  the  case  of  the  first  commodity  group  the 
established  ratio  is  1  to  2,  and  for  all  other  goods  imports  may  be  granted  up  to 
35  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  transportation  services. 

The  regulations  herein  referred  to  are  designed  to  ensure  that  prices 
paid  for  imports  made  against  compensatory  exports  are  not  higher  than  the 
world  market  price  plus  the  customary  accessory  charges  and  a  normal  trading 
profit.  It  is  usually  required  that  all  additional  costs,  including  freights,  com- 
missions, etc.,  be  included  in  the  price  of  the  imported  goods  c.i.f.  German 
frontier.  Conversely,  German  exports  are  as  far  as  possible  offered  f.o.b.  works, 
port  or  inland  shipping  point. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

It  should  be  re-emphasized  that  the  terms  under  which  barter  business  can  be 
arranged  within  the  above  limits  may  vary  greatly  and  depend  on  individual 
circumstances.  Barter  transactions  are  regarded  by  most  German  firms  as  a 
temporary  measure  of  assisting  the  importation  of  products  from  those  countries 
with  which  Germany's  trade  balance  has  been  unfavourable  or  with  which 
formal  payment  or  clearing  agreements  have  not  been  concluded.  Several 
such  transactions  between  Canadian  and  German  firms  have  lately  been  success- 
fully negotiated.  German  firms  and  banks  are  generally  well  informed  with 
regard  to  the  regulations  governing  this  form  of  trade,  and  are  in  a  position 
to  advise  their  overseas  connections  on  its  transaction,  but  it  is  suggested  that 
all  interested  Canadian  concerns  should  exercise  due  precautions  against  the  losses 
which  might  be  involved  in  the  commencement  of  hitherto  unfamiliar  business. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  1934 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  florin  equals  $0-402  at  par,  and  approximately  SO-67  at  present  rate  of  exchange; 
one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Rotterdam,  February  4,  1935. — The  only  mitigating  factor  which  is  appar- 
ent from  a  study  of  the  Netherlands  foreign  trade  statistics  for  the  year  1934 
is  the  decrease  in  the  excess  of  imports  over  exports.  During  the  period  under 
review  the  unfavourable  balance  was  only  326,000,000  fl.  in  comparison  with 
483,000,000  fl.  in  1933  and  699,000,000  fl.  in  1930. 

The  value  of  all  imports  was  1,038,000,000  fl.,  a  drop  of  nearly  14  per  cent 
when  compared  with  1933,  and  of  57  per  cent  in  comparison  with  1930. 

The  fall  in  exports  from  726,000,000  fl.  in  1933  to  712,000,000  fl.  in  1934— 
about  2  per  cent — was  less  marked.  Taking  into  consideration,  however,  that 
in  1930  exports  were  valued  at  1,719,000,000  fl.,  the  present  depressed  position 
is  more  apparent.   All  of  the  foregoing  sums  exclude  specie  and  precious  metal. 

The  drop  in  volume  has  been  somewhat  less  than  in  value,  the  weight  of 
total  imports  having  been  31,394,407,  24,081,509,  and  23,737,954  metric  tons 
respectively  in  1930,  1933,  and  1934. 

The  reason  for  these  heavy  contractions  in  foreign  trade  figures  is  the  effect 
and  to  a  lesser  extent  the  cause  of  current  prostrated  business  conditions.  It  is 
repeating  a  much-told  narrative  to  recount  how  buying  countries,  by  means  of 
high  tariffs,  quotas,  and  exchange  restrictions,  have  raised  barriers  against  im- 
portations. This  policy  has  resulted  in  a  lessened  demand  for  raw  materials, 
which  in  turn  has  decreased  the  purchasing  power  for  all  classes  of  goods, 
including  those  from  abroad.  A  more  direct  effect  was  the  adoption  of  counter 
measures  by  the  Netherlands  Government.  By  means  of  higher  duties,  direct 
control  of  imports,  and  the  imposition  of  limits  on  the  quantities  of  certain 
commodities  which  could  enter  the  country,  imports  have  been  curtailed.  This 
despite  the  fact  that,  because  of  its  position  and  resources,  Holland  is  one  of 
the  least  suited  among  nations  to  be  self-sustaining.  The  substitution  of  expen- 
sive, home-produced  articles  for  cheaper  and  often  better  products  from  abroad 
has  not  taken  place  without  adversely  affecting  the  trade  figures. 


IMPORT  TRADE 

Quota  restrictions  and  decreasing  purchasing  power  have  already  been  men- 
tioned as  contributory  causes  to  the  decline  in  imports.  An  additional  factor 
was  the  imposition  of  a  turnover  tax,  which  became  effective  at  the  beginning 
of  1934.  In  order  to  avoid  the  payment  of  this,  importers  purchased  a  greater 
volume  of  merchandise  during  the  latter  half  of  1933  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  the  case.  Traders  bought  ahead  and  stocked  up  with  goods  which  would 
otherwise  have  been  included  in  the  1934  statistics.  Taken  by  quarters,  the 
value  of  imports  moved  downward  without  interruption.  For  the  first  three- 
months'  period  it  was  276,000,000  fl.;  for  the  second,  261,000,000  fl.;  for  the 
third,  251,000,000  fl.;  and  for  the  fourth,  250,000,000  fl. 

In  the  foreign  trade  returns  commodities  are  divided  into  sixteen  general 
groups.  Particulars  of  the  values  of  imports  under  these  headings  for  the  years 
1932,  1933,  and  1934  are  subjoined:— 

1932  1933  1934 

Group  Figures  in  Thousands  of  Guilders 

Animals  and  animal  products   39,611  34,048  29,136 

Vegetable  products   305,964         248,396  211,790 

Minerals  and  metals   228,609         223,659  221,351 

Gold  and  silver   647,728         534,826  132,136 

Flour  and  flour  products   12,769  10,927  6,863 

Chemicals,  medicines,  etc   47.214  48,299  40.461 
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Imports  into  the  Netherlands — Concluded 

1932  1933  m  1934 

Group  Figures  in  Thousands  of  Guilders 

Oil,  resin,  tar,  wax,  etc   75,940           72,361  46,148 

Wood  and  wood  products   64,303           75,901  69,234 

Hides,  skins  and  leather   30,784           31,208  26,182 

Yarns,  cordage,  clothing,  etc   178,829  165,645  129,753 

Earthenware  and  porcelain   12,830           11,532  8,985 

Glass   8,926            9,402  7,346 

Paper   28,381  24,871  21,742 

Foodstuffs,  n.o.p   88,514           76,060  60,115 

Vehicles,  etc   34,112           39,104  33,335 

Non-enumerated  products   142,680  137,831  125,723 

Total   1,947,194       1,744,070  1,170,300 

Total  excluding  precious  metals   ..       1,299,466       1,209,244  1,038,164 

From  the  foregoing  it  will  be  noted  that  the  contraction  which  took  place 
in  1933  continued  into  1934,  and  that  without  exception  the  1934  value  of  each 
group  is  lower  than  was  the  case  in  the  preceding  period.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  shrinkage  in  volume  of  trade  has  been  much  less.  In  1932  the  weight  of 
all  imports  was  24,589,618  metric  tons,  compared  with  24,081,509  tons  in  1933 
and  22,737,954  tons  during  the  period  under  review. 

Animals  and  animal  products  are  not  important  articles  as  far  as  the  import 
trade  of  the  Netherlands  is  concerned.  Live  animals,  fats,  and  meat  products 
all  contributed  to  the  shrinkage  of  the  1933  figures.  Among  the  vegetable 
products,  wheat  and  coarse  grain  alone  account  for  the  falling  off.  The  weight 
of  everything  in  this  group  likewise  dropped  from  4,721,220  tons  in  1933  to 
3,669,707  tons  in  1934.  The  decrease  in  minerals  and  metals  reflects  the  dullness 
of  industry  and  shipping  and  the  consequent  smaller  demand  for  steel  and 
similar  materials. 

A  decreased  demand,  coupled  with  the  lower  price  of  petroleum,  benzine, 
and  whale  and  fish  oils,  explains  the  rather  precipitous  drop  in  the  oil  and  tar 
group. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing,  and  with  the  exception  of  yarns,  clothing,  and 
textile  goods,  there  is  no  sharp  decline  when  the  1934  figures  are  compared 
with  the  preceding  period.  In  the  contractions  indicated,  falling  prices  have 
played  a  not  unimportant  part. 

Under  the  foodstuffs  heading  are  included  various  fabricated  and  packed 
goods,  which  were  not  embodied  in  any  of  the  preceding  groups  such  as  sugar, 
wine  and  spirits,  tobacco,  canned  fish,  tea,  and  coffee.  The  last-named  product 
was  well  below  the  1933  level;  spices,  salt,  and  sugar  also  registered  a  fall. 


EFFECT  OF  IMPORT  QUOTAS 


The  import  restrictions  which  have  been  mentioned  above,  together  with 
narrowing  quotas,  combined  to  reduce  imports  of  textiles  and  related  mer- 
chandise. Other  articles  which  received  similar  protection  were  also  imported 
to  an  appreciably  smaller  extent  in  1934  than  was  the  case  in  1933. 

The  leading  commodities  importation  of  which  is  restricted,  together  with 
the  value  of  total  imports  in  both  these  years,  are  given  below: — 


1933  1934 
1,000,000  Fl. 

Outer  clothing  for  men,  ex- 
cluding tricot                         2.4  1.7 

Outer   clothing   for  women, 

excluding  tricot                    19.7  12.6 

Tricot  outer  and  under  cloth- 
ing                                       8.8  6.8 

Stockings  and  socks                   8.0  6.9 

Cement                                       4.8  3.8 

Wire  nails  and  spikes  ....      1.0  0.7 

Leather                                     8.3  5.3 


Boots  and  shoes  

Linen  fabrics  

Sewing  yarns   

Velvet  and  plush  

Flannel,  cloth,  etc  

Carpets  and  rugs  , 

Glass  containers  and  bottles. 
Household  glass  articles.  .. 
Furniture  


1933 

1934 

1,000,000  Fl. 

3.9 

2.6 

0.9 

0.5 

1.4 

1.0 

2.8 

1.6 

8.9 

5.7 

6.5 

4.0 

1.9 

1.4 

1.2 

0.9 

6.1 

2.9 
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EXPORT  TRADE 

The  close  connection  between  the  flow  of  import  trade  and  export  trade  is 
nowhere  more  evident  than  in  the  Netherlands.  A  falling  off  in  exports  of  dairy 
and  other  animal  products  has  inevitably  produced  a  lessened  demand  for  foreign 
feedstuffs. 

During  the  year  under  review  exports  maintained  their  position  better  than 
imports,  which  is  not  an  unhealthy  sign.  While  the  total  value  declined  from 
735,656,000  fl.  in  the  preceding  period  to  711,814,000  fl.,  the  volume  actually 
rose  from  12,768,744  metric  tons  to  13,323,721  metric  tons. 

As  in  the  case  of  imports,  the  official  foreign  trade  statistics  classify  exports 
under  sixteen  headings.  In  the  former  the  value  showed  a  decline  in  every 
instance,  but  in  the  latter  there  was  an  increase  in  five  of  the  groups. 

Details  of  the  value  of  exports  by  groups  during  the  past  three  years  are 
appended: — 

1932  1933  1934 

Group  Figures  in  Thousands  of  Guilders 

Animals  and  animal  products   207,811         167,994  159,661 

Vegetable  products   134,309         106,148  111,571 

Minerals  and  metals   125,945         107,108  114,389 

Gold  and  silver   355,260         698,220  305,360 

Flour  and  flour  products   25,621  19,740  21,427 

Chemicals,  medicines,  etc   29,230  30,486  26,204 

Oil,  resin,  tar,  wax,  etc   58,653  50,407  48,375 

Wood  and  wood  products   5,303  4,873  4,583 

Hides,  skins  and  leather   17,172  22,756  18,477 

Yarns,  cordage,  clothing,  etc   65,337  53,786  52,310 

Earthenware  and  porcelain   3,697  3,965  3,136 

Glass   3,281  3,120  2,744 

Paper   26,500  20,462  20,865 

Foodstuffs,  n.o.p   39,926  33,292  30,841 

Vehicles,  etc.   16,536  13,242  7,937 

Non-enumerated  products   86,814  88,276  89,294 

Total   1,201,395       1,423,876  1,017,174 

Total,  excluding  precious  metals  ..  846,135         725,656  711,814 

Weight  in  tons   13,992,666     12,768,744  13,323,721 

The  Netherlands  is  primarily  a  farming  country,  with  animal  husbandry 
the  most  important  agricultural  pursuit.  As  a  consequence  animals  and  animal 
products  comprise  the  most  important  export  group.  The  decline  in  value 
between  1933  and  1934  is  8,283,000  fl.  Exports  of  bacon  alone,  all  of  which 
go  to  the  United  Kingdom,  accounted  for  4,378,000  fl.  of  this  sum.  There  was 
also  a  fall  of  1,455,000  fl.  in  exports  of  pure  lard  and  steam  lard,  while  a  drop 
in  margarine  represents  an  additional  1,272,000  fl.  The  comparative  figures  for 
all  varieties  of  cheese  were  28,457,000  fl.  in  1933  and  28,066,000  fl.  in  1934. 
Butter  rose  from  18,545,000  fl.  to  22,094,000  fl.,  but  this  was  more  than  counter- 
balanced by  a  shrinkage  in  the  export  of  other  commodities. 

Under  the  heading  vegetable  products  there  are  included  articles  produced 
by  other  branches  of  Netherlands  agriculture.  Chief  among  these  are  seeds, 
potatoes,  bulbs,  nursery  stock,  and  fresh  vegetables.  A  slight  increase  in  this 
group  in  comparison  with  the  1933  figure  is  accounted  for  by  an  enhancement 
in  the  value  of  potato,  bulb,  and  nursery  stock  exports. 

In  the  minerals  and  metals  group,  coal,  coke,  steel,  iron,  and  tin  products 
are  embodied.  With  the  exception  of  precious  metals,  the  other  headings  repre- 
sent merchandise  of  lesser  intrinsic  importance.  Commodities  which  are  of 
consequence  include  linseed  oil,  other  vegetable  oils,  cocoa  butter,  specialty 
papers,  artificial  silk  yarns,  radio  apparatus,  and  chemical  fertilizers. 

DISTRIBUTION  OF  TRADE 

Geographical  proximity  facilitates  trade  between  the  Netherlands  and  its 
three  immediate  neighbours — Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  United  Kingdom — 
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and  in  1934  roughly  one-half  of  the  value  of  the  foreign  commerce  was  with 
these  three  countries. 

The  remaining  half  is  shared  among  all  other  countries,  the  foremost  being 
the  United  States,  France,  and  Netherlands  India. 

The  value  of  trade  in  1933  and  1934  with  all  of  these  nations,  as  well  as 
with  other  principal  buyers  and  sellers,  was  as  follows: — 


Country 

Germany  

Belgium  

United  Kingdom .  . 

France  ,  

United  States  .  . 
Netherlands  India 

Argentina  

Soviet  Union  . .  , 

Sweden  

Italy  

Switzerland  . . 

Japan   

Indian  Empire.  . 

Norway  

Poland  

Roumania  

China  

Canada   


Imports  from 


Exports  to 


1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

Figures  in  Thousands  of  Guilders 

378,355 

296,640 

156,119 

175,697 

123,548 

107,980 

100,143 

81,540 

109,031 

97,078 

126,333 

135,116 

53,285 

44,842 

71,873 

57,662 

77,700 

69,205 

33,382 

22,474 

50,608 

58,538 

30,741 

30,480 

62,444 

72,161 

7,937 

6,275 

35,858 

26,743 

5,264 

7,907 

18,549 

18,868 

12,916 

16,459 

16,734 

14,225 

13,902 

15,602 

13,761 

12,028 

18,888 

17,522 

9,031 

8,281 

1,682 

1,087 

17,230 

16,155 

10,216 

6,869 

10,064 

9,260 

11,210 

6,757 

16,182 

13,810 

6,966 

7,868 

28,624 

10,088 

1,896 

1,981 

10,632 

15,320 

3,439 

2,004 

15,415 

7,702 

5,137 

4,641 

TRADE  WITH  GERMANY 

In  comparison  with  1933,  imports  from  Germany  fell  from  8,784,000  metric 
tons  to  8,585,000  tons,  and  values  from  378,000,000  fl.  to  297,000,000  fl.  Exports 
to  Germany,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  from  2,375,603  tons  to  2,555,663  tons, 
valued  respectively  at  156,119,000  fl.  and  175,697,000  fl.,  which  reduced  the 
unfavourable  balance  of  trade  of  1933  by  more  than  half. 

As  regards  imports  from  Germany,  which  have  fallen  off,  the  principal 
commodities,  together  with  the  values  in  1933  and  1934,  in  millions  of  guilders, 
are  subjoined: — 


1933  1934 
1,000,000  Guilders 
0.5 
0.1 
0.5 


Commodity 

Wheat   3.0 

Oats   1.9 

Non-specified  feedstuffs.  .    ..  2.5 

Coal  and  coke   33.8  28.3 

Artificial  fertilizers   11.9  7.4 

Chemicals   13.0  10.9 

Wood  and  wood  products...  10.1  6.5 

Furniture   3.5  1.7 

Hides  and  skins   2.4  1.0 


Commodity 

Leather  

Boots  and  shoes  . . 

Yarns  

Soft  goods 


1933  1934 
1,000,000  Guilders 


  3.3  1.7 

  1.3  0.8 

  7.7  5.5 

  26.5  18.6 

Clothing   31.1  21.5 

Dress  goods   7.2  5.6 

Paper  and  paper  products..  10.6  9.0 

Vehicles   9.4  6.7 

Machinery  and  apparatus..  43.3  39.3 


Concerning  the  contractions  noted  in  the  foregoing  figures,  furniture, 
leather,  boots  and  shoes,  as  well  as  dry-goods  articles  are  all  subject  to  quota 
restrictions,  which  has  been  the  principal  reason  for  bringing  their  values  down. 

As  regards  Netherlands  exports  to  Germany,  butter  went  up  from  9,900,000 
fl.  to  13,500,000  fl.,  cheese  from  11,000,000  fl.  to  12,900,000  fl.,  eggs  and  egg 
products  from  17,600,000  fl.  to  20,700,000  fl.,  fresh  vegetables  from  13,900,000  fl. 
to  14,700,000  fl.,  potatoes  from  800,000  fl.  to  1,900,000  fl.,  iron  and  steel  from 
3,100,000  fl.  to  4,300,000  fl.,  tin  in  blocks  from  3,200,000  fl.  to  5,400,000  fl. 


TRADE  WITH  BELGIUM 

As  far  as  trade  with  Belgium  is  concerned,  both  exports  and  imports  receded 
in  comparison  with  the  preceding  vear.  Imports  declined  from  4,385,352  metric 
tons  (123,548,549  fl.)  to  3,359,082  tons  (107,980,328  fl.),  and  exports  from  4,585,- 
156  tons  (100.142.972  fl.)  to  4,568,958  tons  (81,539,566  fl.). 
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The  drop  in  imports  was  caused  by  a  falling  off  in  shipments  of  iron  and 
steel  and  iron  and  steel  products,  textiles  and  clothing,  automobiles,  machinery 
and  apparatus,  and  raw  petroleum.  On  the  other  hand,  the  importation  of  arti- 
ficial fertilizers  increased  in  value. 

In  the  export  column  fresh  meat  dropped  from  3,000,000  fl.  to  700,000  fl.; 
rendered  animal  fats  from  1,500,000  fl.  to  400,000  fl.  Coal  and  coke  and  vege- 
table oils  also  showed  marked  declines. 

TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  ' 

Trade  between  the  Netherlands  and  the  United  Kingdom  moved  forward 
during  1934  as  far  as  exports  are  concerned.  The  volume  of  imports  also 
increased,  although  there  was  a  decrease  in  value  from  109,030,985  fl.  to  97,078,- 
359  fl.  The  weights  were  respectively  1,674,026  and  1,744,027  metric  tons. 
Exports  to  the  British  Isles  rose  from  1,033,171  tons  (126,333,032  guilders)  to 
1,110,971  tons  (135,115,745  guilders). 

The  increase  in  the  weight  of  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  in  low- 
valued  goods  such  as  cocoa  offal  and  cotton  waste,  as  well  as  in  coal  and  iron 
and  steel.  The  quantity  of  the  last-named  rose  from  30,100  tons  to  53,500  tons. 
Resins  and  gums  also  increased  from  9,100  tons  to  15,500  tons.  While  the 
volume  of  these  commodities  rose,  values  did  not  go  up  correspondingly,  the 
figures  representing  coal  and  coke,  for  instance,  having  been  10,400,000  fl.  in 
comparison  with  9,500,000  fl.  in  1934.- 

Turning  to  exports,  there  was  an  increase  in  tin  alone  of  7,100,000  fl.  The 
value  of  butter  shipments  also  increased  from  4,100,000  fl.  to  6,200,000  fl.,  bulbs 
from  10,700,000  fl.  to  12,700,000  fl.,  vegetable  oils  from  3,000,000  fl.  to  3,600,- 
000  fl.,  and  paper  and  paper  goods  from  8,900,000  fl.  to  9,900,000  fl.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  was  a  contraction  as  regards  the  value  of  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products,  bacon  and  hams  dropping  from  18,700,000  fl.  to  14,800,000  fl., 
milk  products  from  16,500,000  fl.  to  14,900,000  fl.,  fruit  from  4,600,000  fl.  to 
3,400,000  fl.,  and  fresh  vegetables  from  7,300,000  fl.  to  6,200,000  fl. 

TRADE  WITH  OTHER  COUNTRIES 

Detailed  statistics  covering  the  trade  of  the  Netherlands  with  other  coun- 
tries are  not  obtainable  until  later  in  the  year.  In  the  case  of  France  there  was 
a  decline  in  the  importation  of  wheat,  feedstuffs,  flour,  and  iron  ore,  and  smaller 
exports  of  fresh  meat,  butter,  pulses,  and  coal  and  coke. 

The  two  principal  commodities  which  were  responsible  for  the  shrinkage 
in  imports  from  the  United  States  were  linseed  cake  and  gasolene.  There  were 
smaller  exports  to  that  country  of  most  lines  of  merchandise,  the  most  important 
of  which  included  seeds,  rubber,  iron  and  steel  products,  hides,  skins,  and  leather. 

There  was  an  increase  in  cereal  imports  from  Argentina,  with  a  decrease 
from  the  Soviet  Union  and  Canada.  Roumania  was  also  of  less  importance  as 
a  shipper  of  wheat  and  feeding  grain. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NORWAY  IN  1934 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(During  1934  the  Norwegian  krone  has  been  pegged  to  the  pound  sterling 
at  19-90.  For  practical  purposes  one  krone  equals  one  English  shilling;  one 
metric  ton  equals  2,204-6  pounds;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds.) 

Oslo,  January  28,  1935. — In  order  to  appreciate  developments  in  Norway  in 
1934,  a  brief  summary  of  the  prevous  position  is  necessary. 

PRICE  LEVELS 

The  official  price  index  dropped  from  153  in  December,  1928,  to  122  in 
December,  1931,  at  which  level  it  has  remained  with  minor  changes  up  to  the 
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end  of  1933.   The  movement  of  the  index  has  been  as  follows  for  the  years  1928 
to  1933  (taken  at  December  15) :  153,  147,  130,  122,  123,  and  122. 

Norway  as  an  important  shipping  and  trading  country  felt  the  shrinkage 
in  world  trade  which  resulted  from  this  prolonged  decline  in  price  and  from  the 
lower  freight  rates  consequent  on  the  new  price  level.  This  was  accentuated 
owing  to  the  previous  high  wages  paid  and  the  strength  of  the  trade  unions 
which  delayed  the  necessary  equilibrium. 

TRADE  INDICES 

The  effect  of  the  decline  in  world  trade,  as  reflected  in  Norway's  export 
trade,  is  shown  in  the  export  figures  for  the  country  in  millions  of  kroner  for  the 
years  1928  to  1934  inclusive,  as  follows:  683,  752,  684,  466,  568,  557,  and  578. 
The  corresponding  import  movement  was  affected  as  follows  for  the  same  years: 
1,023,  1,066,  1,065,  856,  690,  665,  and  735.  The  balance  of  trade,  which  is  nor- 
mally unfavourable  in  Norway,  and  is  compensated  principally  by  returns  from 
shipping,  showed  the  following  movement  for  surplus  of  imports:  340,  314,  381, 
389,  121,  107,  and  157. 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  DEPRESSION 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  indices  that  Norway's  trade  received  its  prin- 
cipal reverse  in  1931,  and  it  was  late  in  this  year  that  two  of  the  three  largest 
banks  in  Norway  suspended  payment  for  three  months.  Deposits,  however, 
were  guaranteed  by  the  Bank  of  Norway.  Shareholders  had  the  value  of  their 
shares  reduced,  and  as  individuals  subscribed  new  capital  the  depositors  sus- 
tained no  losses,  an  evidence  of  the  fundamental  soundness  of  the  country.  The 
trouble  was  the  result  mainly  of  the  losses  of  the  shipping,  fishing,  whaling,  and 
lumber  industries,  whose  profits  and  assets  were  severely  affected. 

There  were  certain  signs  of  recovery  in  1932,  but  there  was  a  feeling  of 
uncertainty  in  the  country  as  the  year  closed.  The  increasing  trade  barriers 
throughout  the  world  were  the  principal  cause  of  anxiety  of  a  people  dependent 
on  trade  and  shipping. 

During  1933  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  domestic  production  and  improved 
employment  conditions  during  the  spring,  resulting  in  a  greater  degree  of  con- 
fidence, but  no  improvement  in  prices  or  lessening  of  trade  restrictions.  The 
downward  movement  in  trade  and  shipping  was,  however,  checked.  The  depar- 
ture of  the  United  States  from  the  gold  standard,  with  the  resultant  wide  fluc- 
tuations between  sterling  and  the  dollar,  was  very  disturbing  to  Norwegian  trade 
owing  to  Norway's  affiliation  with  the  sterling  group,  and  the  Bank  of  Norway 
was  forced  to  keep  the  bulk  of  her  foreign  balances  in  gold. 

In  May,  1933,  the  bank  reduced  the  discount  rate  to  3^  per  cent  as  the 
beginning  of  a  cheaper  money  and  bond  conversion  policy.  This  resulted  in 
a  decrease  in  deposits,  which  has  continued.  However,  the  general  improvement 
abroad,  noted  in  the  spring  of  1933,  began  to  be  felt  in  Norway  in  the  summer, 
and  had  a  favourable  effect  on  the  wood  industries,  shipping,  and  shipbuilding. 
As  a  result  of  the  improved  demand  for  shipping  tonnage,  the  country's  balance 
of  payments  improved,  and  the  year  closed,  according  to  official  estimates,  with 
a  favourable  balance  of  86,000,000  kroner. 

During  the  year,  however,  the  Bank  of  Norway  and  the  Guarantee  Institute 
were  forced  to  come  to  the  assistance  of  a  number  of  rural  savings  banks,  but 
the  position  of  the  two  large  banks  which  were  in  difficulties  in  1931  showed  a 
great  improvement.  The  demands  on  the  Bank  of  Norway  in  1933,  however, 
put  some  strain  on  that  institution,  and  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  bank 
deposits  declined  rather  sharply  in  most  banks,  affecting  their  liquid  position. 
The  foreign  exchange  market  was  also  disturbed.  Joint  action  by  all  the  banks 
succeeded  in  restoring  confidence,  but  as  a  result  of  these  developments  there 
was  some  shrinkage  of  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  Norway,  especially  in  the  last 
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quarter  of  1933;  but  loans,  which  had  shown  a  receding  tendency  earlier,  im- 
proved as  the  year  closed.  Reserves  of  foreign  exchange  were  also  maintained 
up  to  the  last  quarter,  when  they  declined.  A  favourable  factor  was  the  satis- 
factory settlement  of  the  bulk  of  the  fishing  loans.  The  year  closed,  however, 
with  a  feeling  that  the  worst  was  over,  and  that  prospects  for  1934  were  much 
improved. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  IMPROVES  IN  1934 

The  Norwegian  foreign  trade  figures  for  1934,  just  released,  show  a  gratify- 
ing improvement  in  both  imports  and  exports.  Imports  amounted  to  735,232,000 
kroner  as  compared  with  665,217,000  kroner  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase 
of  about  10^  per  cent,  while  exports  at  578,052,000  kroner  increased  by  about  3-6 
per  cent  on  the  1933  figure  of  557,885,000  kroner.  The  surplus  of  imports  over 
exports,  amounting  to  157,000,000  kroner,  increased  by  roughly  50,000,000  over 
last  year's  unfavourable  balance  of  105,600,000  kroner,  but  the  estimated  net 
return  of  foreign  exchange  from  shipping,  placed  at  200,000,000  kroner,  and  other 
invisible  exports  were  sufficient  to  take  care  of  this  unfavourable  trade  balance 
and  leave  an  estimated  favourable  balance  of  payments  of  about  60,000,000 
kroner.  This  situation  is  reflected  in  the  relatively  satisfactory  supply  of  foreign 
exchange  available  for  importers  and  others  and  the  absence  of  exchange  restric- 
tions except  on  a  few  items.  The  Bank  of  Norway  reports  increased  holdings  of 
foreign  exchange  in  their  latest  report,  these  being  56,000,000  kroner  against 
30,000,000  at  the  end  of  1933.  This  favourable  situation  was  brought  about  partly 
by  the  successful  flotation  abroad  of  several  substantial  bond  issues  for  certain 
Norwegian  private  interests,  an  evidence  of  greater  confidence  in  the  financial 
future  of  Norway.  The  improved  foreign  demand  for  Norwegian  Government 
bonds  has  also  helped  the  exchange  situation.  The  increased  imports  therefore 
would  appear  to  be  a  natural  and  normal  result  of  more  healthy  conditions  in 
trade,  shipping,  and  finance,  and  have  not  strained  the  resources  of  the  country. 

IMPORTS   AND  EXPORTS 

Leading  imports  by  main  groups,  with  the  1933  imports  within  parentheses, 
were  as  follows  in  1,000  kroner:  ships,  machines,  etc.,  113,948  (81,059) ;  raw 
and  partly  manufactured  minerals,  86,036  (81,709) ;  manufactures  of  textiles, 
74,325  (70,030);  grain  and  grain  products,  53,636 '  (58,250)  ;  manufactures  of 
metals,  52,044  (42,526) ;  oils,  fats,  rubber,  tar,  etc.,  51,316  (47,786) ;  colonial 
goods,  43,129  (44,380) ;  metals,  raw  and  partly  manufactured,  42,620  (34,297) ; 
fruits,  vegetables,  etc.,  31,486  (32,223) ;  yarn,  thread,  rope,  etc.,  31,466  (28,461) ; 
manufactured  minerals,  30,877  (30,752) ;  seeds  and  feeding  stuffs,  19,593  (15,- 
257) ;  animal  products,  hides  and  skins,  etc.,  15,145  (12,615) ;  miscellaneous 
goods,  10,894  (9,694) ;  textiles,  10,559  (8,579) ;  manufactures  of  rubber,  oils, 
and  fats,  10,221  (9,104) ;  spirits  and  other  fermented  goods,  10,188  (11,027) ; 
pulp,  paper,  and  manufactures  thereof,  8,422  (9,080) ;  miscellaneous  plant  sub- 
stances and  manufactures,  7,666  (7,111);  lumber,  7,614  (6,651);  dyes  and 
finished  paints,  7,072  (6,935) ;  foods  of  animal  origin,  6,958  (7,886) ;  wooden- 
ware,  mostly  manufactured,  5,964  (5,538) ;  manufactures  of  hides,  skins,  bone, 
and  hair,  3,777  (3,800) ;  live  animals,  301  (357). 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  principal  increases  were  in  ships,  etc. ;  raw,  partly 
and  wholly  manufactured  metals;  raw  and  partly  manufactured  minerals;  tex- 
tiles, manufactured  and  otherwise;  yarn,  thread,  rope,  etc.;  animal  products; 
rubber,  fats,  etc.;  but  nearly  all  main  groups  showed  an  improvement  with  the 
exception  of  grain  and  grain  products;  animal  foodstuffs;  fruits  and  vegetables; 
colonial  goods;  spirits,  etc.;  and  pulp,  paper,  and  products  thereof.  With  the 
exception  of  pulp  and  paper,  all  the  declines  are  in  food  products,  possibly  due 
to  the  good  crops  in  1933.  Probably  the  1935  imports  will  be  larger  as  the  1934 
harvest  was  not  good. 
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As  to  exports,  the  leading  groups  showed  values  (in  1,000  kroner)  as  follows: 
pulp,  paper,  and  manufactures  thereof,  140,535  (128,076) ;  foodstuffs  of  animal 
origin,  104,320  (111,938) ;  raw  and  partly  manufactured  metals,  90,435  (86,486) ; 
manufactured  minerals,  68,716  (74,974) ;  raw  and  partly  manufactured  minerals, 
36,648  (31,765) ;  animal  products,  hides  and  skins,  etc.,  25,957  (16,209) ;  fats, 
oils,  tar,  rubber,  etc.,  32,278  (41,995)  ;  ships,  machines,  etc.,  23,934  (13,237) ; 
seeds  and  feeding  stuffs,  16,541  (16,633) ;  manufactures  of  metals,  6,303  (5,691) ; 
woodenware,  mostly  manufactures,  3,141  (3,097) ;  the  other  groups  were  under 
2,000,000  kroner  each. 

Export  improvement  is  noted  particularly  in  pulp,  paper,  and  ships. 
Increased  exports  in  animal  products,  raw  and  partly  manufactured  metals,  and 
minerals,  counteracted  losses  in  other  items. 

EXPORTS  OF  PRODUCTS  OF  SPECIAL  INTEREST 

The  above  export  figures  are  for  the  main  groups.  The  following  sub-items 
are  of  special  interest  to  Canada.    The  1933  sales  have  been  placed  within 

parentheses,  followed  by  the  1934  sales  to  the  most  important  markets: — 

Wood-pulp  (wet),  691,996  tons  (583,425):  United  Kingdom,  552,328;  France,  71,283. 
Cellulose  (dry),  243,952  tons  (233,310):  United  States,  72,574;  United  Kingdom,  60,587. 
Wrapping  paper,  77,525  tons  (70,879) :   United  Kingdom,  44,263 ;  China,  9,194-. 
Printing  paper,  180,088  tons  (186,170) :  United  Kingdom,  43,741 ;   United  States,  15,130. 
Timber,  hewn  and  round,  62,967  cubic  metres  (270,903) :  United  Kingdom,  49,789 ;  Sweden, 
7,014. 

Lumber,  sawn,  82,930  cubic  metres  (88,337):  United  Kingdom,  62,292;  Union  of  South 
Africa,  9,958. 

Lumber,  planed,  110,725  cubic  metres  (118,931):  United  Kingdom,  85,877;  Australia, 
10,528. 

Klippfish  (dried,  salted,  and  split  cod,  etc.),  36,042  tons  (32,639):  Portugal,  13,203; 
Spain,  6,165. 

Stockfish  (dried  cod,  etc.),  22,761  tons  (26,487):  Italy,  13,039;  West  Africa,  7,949. 
Salted  herring,  40,917  tons  (59,748):  Russia,  16,642;  Sweden,  16,869. 
Herring  and  Fish  meal,  62,762  tons  (85,405):   Germany,  67,282;   Holland,  11,246. 
Canned  goods  (mostly  fish),  28,138  tons  (30,123):  United  States,  16,079;  United  King- 
dom, 7,238. 

Fresh  herring,  63,362  tons  (110,652):   Germany,  41,526;  United  Kingdom,  16,315. 
Fresh  fish,  24,927  tons  (26,262) :  United  Kingdom,  12,863. 

Cod  liver  oil  (medicinal),  107,677  hectolitres  (113,102):  United  States,  37,785;  Italy, 
15,982. 

Other  cod  liver  oil,  296,453  hectolitres  (524,230) . 

Hides  and  skins  (domestic  animals),  5,976  tons  (6,579):   Germany,  2,550;  Sweden,  1,587. 
Calcium  carbide,  29,274  tons  (24,311) :  United  Kingdom,  26,958. 
Aluminium,  14,079  tons  (15,173):  United  States,  5,144;  Sweden,  1,809. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MERCHANT  MARINE 

The  importance  of  the  Norwegian  merchant  fleet  as  a  potent  source  of 
foreign  exchange  to  meet  the  normal  surplus  of  imports  over  exports  has  been 
pointed  out,  and  its  development  and  position  is  of  special  interest. 

In  1925  Norway's  merchant  fleet  of  2,649,255  gross  tons  had  only  about  15 
per  cent  of  motor  ships.  The  present  extent  of  the  fleet  at  the  close  of  1934  is 
3,880,000  gross  tons,  of  which  47  per  cent  are  motor  vessels  and  34  per  cent 
tankers.  The  fleet  has  been  decreasing  since  1932,  however,  and  this  trend  has 
not  yet  been  arrested.  During  1934  it  was  reduced  by  71  vessels  of  77,000  gross 
tons.  However,  activity  is  increasing,  as  laid-up  tonnage  was  only  66  vessels  of 
312,650  tons  deadweight  at  the  close  of  1934  against  143  vessels  of  672,262  tons 
at  the  close  of  the  previous  year. 

There  is  much  evidence  of  a  process  of  modernization.  During  the  past  year 
twenty-three  new  vessels,  113,000  tons,  were  taken  over,  being  more  than  double 
the  new  additions  in  1933,  while  sixty-three  vessels  of  140,000  tons  were  sold. 
Thirty-seven  new  vessels  are  on  order,  more  than  twice  the  number  last  year.  As 
the  tonnage  of  idle  vessels  throughout  the  world  is  steadily  decreasing — estimated 
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at  3,600,000  gross  tons  in  the  past  year — and  as  much  of  the  laid-up  tonnage  is 
obsolete,  and  world  trade  is  gradually  increasing  quantitatively,  there  are  pros- 
pects for  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  shipping  industry,  and  Norway,  on  a 
per  capita  basis,  as  the  leading  shipowning  country,  should  benefit.  The  greater 
extent  of  co-operation  shown  in  the  tanker  trade  has  already  been  beneficial, 
and  the  present  international  conference,  it  is  hoped,  will  make  some  practical 
contribution  towards  improving  competitive  conditions. 

BANKING  SITUATION 

The  principal  feature  of  the  banking  situation  has  been  the  continued  fall 
in  deposits.  The  chairman  of  the  Norwegian  Banking  Association,  in  a  review 
of  the  past  year,  points  out  that  the  decline  in  deposits,  which  was  considerable 
in  1933,  had  continued  in  1934  and  was  counteracting  the  advantages  which  the 
banks  would  otherwise  have  derived  from  the  general  improvement  in  the  situa- 
tion. This  authority  had  pointed  out  last  summer  that  the  high  rate  for  bonds 
in  Norway,  plus  low  interest  rates,  would  have  this  result  and  react  unfavour- 
ably on  the  ability  of  the  banks  to  finance  trade  and  industry.  The  banks,  how- 
ever, complain  of  an  absence  of  sound  lending  opportunities.  Fortunately,  a 
good  demand  for  Norwegian  bonds  abroad  and  at  home  had  reduced  the  yield 
from  about  5  per  cent  prevously  to  somewhat  less  than  4J  per  cent  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  In  the  November,  1934,  statement  of  sixty-four  joint-stock  banks  it  is 
shown  that  while  demand  deposits  rose  slightly,  time  deposits  dropped  from 
673,700,000  to  643,700,000  kroner  as  compared  with  November,  1933;  and  in 
the  case  of  the  savings  banks,  while  the  same  slight  increase  is  noted  in  demand 
deposits,  time  and  notice  deposits  dropped  from  1,643,300,000  to  1,566,400,000 
kroner  during  the  same  period.  As  the  banks  pay  interest  of  2\  per  cent  on 
savings  accounts  and  3  per  cent  on  withdrawal  on  six  months'  notice,  the  spread 
between  bond  rates  and  bank  interest  does  not  seem  great  enough  to  fully 
account  for  this  decline  in  deposits,  particularly  as  in  Sweden  deposits  have 
increased  under  a  lower  bank  rate  than  that  of  Norway. 

After  the  general  elections  in  the  fall  of  1933  there  was  a  considerable  flight 
of  capital,  and  after  the  recent  municipal  elections  in  October  last  there  was  also 
some  nervousness  in  municipal  bonds,  and  this  is  still  observable  in  a  general 
way  in  view  of  the  approach  of  general  elections  in  1936.  There  is  a  tendency 
under  these  conditions  for  exporters  and  others  to  hold  balances  abroad.  The 
Bank  of  Norway's  balances  held  abroad  stood  at  56,000,000  kroner  at  the  end  of 
1934  as  against  33,700,000  kroner  a  year  previously,  and  the  balances  of  sixty- 
four  joint-stock  banks  held  abroad  increased  from  16,500,000  to  21,000,000 
kroner  from  November,  1933  to  November  1934.  The  balances,  of  course,  may 
be  affected  by  other  factors,  such  as  those  resulting  from  loans.  The  fact  that 
the  krone  has  been  tied  to  sterling  at  19-90  kroner  to  the  pound  since  the  begin- 
ning of  1934,  and  the  fear  of  further  depreciation  of  sterling  in  .  terms  of  gold, 
are  other  elements  in  the  situation. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  the  accounts  of  the  largest  savings  banks,  pub- 
lished at  the  end  of  the  year,  indicated  a  satisfactory  year  with  earnings  some- 
what larger  than  in  1933.  The  number  of  bankruptcies  and  seizures  also 
showed  a  considerable  reduction.  Clearing  figures  for  fourteen  banks  in  Oslo 
for  1934  showed  average  monthly  clearings  of  199,700,000  kroner  as  compared 
with  212,000,000  kroner  in  1933  and  195,000,000  kroner  in  1932.  In  1928  the 
figure  was  283,000,000  kroner.  There  was  a  considerable  expansion  in  the  note 
circulation  in  the  last  month  of  the  year,  rising  from  315,000,000  kroner  on  the 
last  day  of  November  to  333,100,000  kroner  at  the  end  of  December,  but  was 
only  6,400,000  kroner  above  the  figure  a  year  ago,  and  35,400,000  kroner  below 
the  bank's  right  of  issue. 
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INDUSTRY 

The  industrial  production  index  is  now  based  on  the  first  half  of  1933  at 
100,  and  does  not  go  very  far  back,  but  for  the  whole  period  January  to  Novem- 
ber of  1934  an  average  activity  for  total  industrial  production  of  105-5  is  indi- 
cated, as  compared  with  98-5  for  the  same  period  in  1933,  an  improvement  of 
about  7  per  cent.  The  latest  monthly  figure,  that  of  November,  1934,  closed  at 
111  against  108  for  November,  1933.  The  indices  for  the  various  groups  were 
as  follows  at  the  end  of  November,  1934,  with  1933  figures  for  the  same  month 
in  parentheses:  export  industry,  110  (112)  ;  industries  working  for  the  domestic 
market,  111  (106) ;  industries  producing  means  of  production,  111  (105) ;  indus- 
tries producing  consumer  goods,  110  (111).  It  is  noted  that  while  the  export 
group  has  shown  a  slight  decline,  the  domestic  group  shows  improvement. 

An  uncertain  feature  in  the  industrial  situation  is  the  negotiations,  to  be 
undertaken  this  spring,  between  the  federation  of  employers  and  the  central 
organization  of  the  trade  unions,  for  the  renewal  of  the  many  existing  wage 
agreements.  Social  legislation  in  Norway  is  very  advanced,  and  the  Labour 
group  is  the  strongest  single  party.   Wages  are  at  present  relatively  high. 

The  Norwegian  Director  of  Agriculture,  in  a  recent  press  interview,  is 
reported  as  expressing  satisfaction  with  results  of  the  year  1934.  The  output 
of  manufacturing  industry  was  estimated  at  1,200,000  kroner  in  1933,  and 
while  activity  had  expanded  somewhat  in  1934,  due  to  lower  prices,  the  1934 
value  could  scarcely  be  expected  to  show  an  improvement.  The  position  of 
industry  is  reflected  in  the  1934  figures  for  the  Oslo  Stock  Exchange.  The  value 
of  the  total  turnover  was  much  the  same  as  for  1933 — 42,000,000  kroner  against 
43,000,000  kroner.  The  turnover  of  bonds  was  also  much  the  same  as  in  the 
previous  year.  The  turnover  in  number  of  shares  increased  by  about  30  per 
cent,  and  was  accounted  for  by  movement  in  low-priced  stocks.  Of  the  above 
total,  bonds  accounted  for  35,800,000  kroner.  The  value  of  other  shares,  in  order 
of  importance,  was  as  follows:  whaling,  2,800,000;  industrial,  2,600,000;  bank- 
ing, 561,000;  shipping,  170,000;  insurance,  26,000  kroner. 

Figures  are  so  far  not  available  for  industrial  production  by  individual 
industries,  but  the  figures  for  exports  for  main  groups,  already  given  in  this 
report,  show  the  trend  in  industries  which  depend  chiefly  on  export,  as  a  result 
of  the  limited  market  in  Norway. 

The  pulp  and  paper  industry  shows  greatly  increased  activity  in  the  wet 
wood-pulp  division,  and  to  a  lesser  extent  in  dry  cellulose  and  in  wrapping 
paper;  printing  paper,  on  the  other  hand,  shows  reduced  export  tonnage.  Prices 
for  wood-pulp  are  considered  very  unsatisfactory;  competition  from  Sweden  is 
very  keen.  Swedish  prices  c.i.f.  England,  reported  in  the  middle  of  November, 
for  strong  sulphite  were  around  £6  17s.  6d.  and  £7  10s.  per  English  ton,  and  on 
unbleached  sulphite  $2.15  to  $2.25  per  100  pounds  ex  dock  Atlantic  port.  The 
water  shortage  in  Sweden  in  the  earlier  part  of  1934  helped  Norway,  but  com- 
petition is  likely  to  be  keener  in  the  present  year.  The  index  for  wholesale  prices 
for  wood-pulp,  cellulose,  and  paper  was  124  in  December,  1934;  128  in  Decem- 
ber, 1933;  and  127  in  1932. 

Activity  in  the  timber  and  lumber  industry  has  fallen  off.  Figures  already 
quoted  show  a  decline  in.  round  and  hewn  timber  from  270,903  cubic  metres  in 
1933  to  62,967  cubic  metres  in  1934,  and  small  declines  are  shown  for  planed 
and  sawn  lumber.  The  wholesale  price  index  for  wood  products,  while  better 
than  for  pulp  and  paper,  does  not  indicate  satisfactory  prices,  registering  145, 
159,  and  167  for  December,  1932,  1933,  and  1934  respectively.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  year  the  planed  wood  market  suffered  a  decline  in  price  as  a  result  of  the 
usual  end-of-the-season  offerings  from  Sweden  and  Finland.  Recent  market 
reports  show  Norwegian  exports  holding  back  from  present  bids  of  £12  2s.  6d.  to 
£12  5s.  basis  p.e.  whitewood  c.i.f.  Manchester  and  Liverpool.  The  efficient 
Swedish  mills  are  giving  keen  competition. 
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In  the  electro-chemical  industry,  the  important  Norwegian  Hydros  manu- 
facturing nitrates  and  acids  reported  unsatisfactory  profits,  owing  to  water  short- 
age and  the  restrictive  effects  of  the  international  cartel,  for  the  year  closing 
June,  1934,  but  slightly  improved  conditions  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year. 

YIELD  AND  EXPORT  OF  FISHERIES 

The  results  of  the  Norwegian  fishing  season,  with  the  exception  of  herrings, 
were  about  average  in  1934.  The  cod  fisheries  yielded  a  catch  of  143,870  tons 
against  140,557  last  year,  169,435  in  1932,  and  127,655  in  1931.  The  coast 
mackerel  fisheries  gave  fairly  good  results,  but  prices  declined  from  1933.  The 
yield  of  the  large  and  small  herring  branch  was  very  poor  at  1,103,255  hecto- 
litres compared  with  the  production  of  3,153,449  hectolitres  in  1933.  The  fat 
and  small  herring  fisheries  yielded  about  2,300,000  hectolitres  valued  at  6,500,- 
000  kroner  against  7,800,000  in  1933.  The  brisling  (sardine)  fisheries  had  a  poor 
year.  The  total  first-hand  value  of  the  catch  at  fishing  places  is  estimated  at 
59-4  million  kroner.  Previous  values  have  been:  1930,81-3;  1931,60;  1932, 
53;  1933,  60-1.  The  export  figures  for  the  principal  items,  however,  were  not 
so  favourable.  Referring  to  statistics  of  exports  of  special  interest  to  Canada 
in  this  report,  it  is  noted  that,  while  dried,  salted,  and  split  cod  exports  were 
slightly  improved,  dried,  unsplit  cod  fell  off.  Exports  of  salted  herrings,  canned 
fish,  fresh  herrings,  fresh  fish,  and  medicinal  cod  live  oil  all  declined,  fresh  her- 
rings receding  from  110,652  tons  to  63,362  tons. 

PRICE  LEVEL 

The  general  index  number  (100  in  1933)  for  wholesale  prices  was  125  in 
December,  1934,  as  against  122  in  December,  1933,  and  123  in  1932.  The  index 
for  the  principal  groups  of  merchandise  was  as  follows  at  the  dates  given  above: 
vegetable  food,  124,  120,  122;  animal  food,  115,  109,  114;  fodders  and  fertilizers, 
105,  94,  99;  fuel  and  oil,  108,  111,  112;  iron  and  other  metals,  129,  127,  121; 
bricks,  cement,  and  glass,  161,  162,  169;  wood  products,  167,  159,  145;  wood- 
pulp,  cellulose,  and  paper,  124,  128,  127;  textile  goods,  167,  163,  160;  hides, 
skins,  leather,  and  shoes,  129,  134,  127;  chemical  and  technical  goods,  142,  143, 
148.  Such  improvement  as  exists  is  very  spotty.  Wood  products  prices  have 
shown  the  most  improvement,  followed  by  fodders,  metals,  and  textiles.  In 
other  groups  the  majority  have  been  stationary  or  prices  have  dropped.  Cer- 
tainly Norway  has  enjoyed  no  increase  in  price  level  such  as  has  been  experi- 
enced in  Canada  and  the  United  States  since  the  close  of  1932.  It  is  noted  that 
the  country  was  slow  to  feel  the  effects  of  falling  world  prices  and  slow  to  respond 
to  the  increase. 

The  general  cost  of  living  index  was  149  at  December,  1934,  as  against  146 
and  148  at  that  month  in  1933  and  1932  respectively.  Food  shows  a  five-point 
increase  on  last  December.  Fish  and  vegetables  were  slightly  dearer  in  1934, 
eggs  cheapened,  and  other  foods  were  unchanged.  Fuel  and  clothing  were  one 
point  up. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  Director  of  Agriculture  reported  in  September  that  the  quantity  figures 
of  the  grain  crop  for  1934  would  be  16,900  tons  below  the  average,  but  larger 
than  last  year.  The  total  field  crop  was  estimated  in  September  at  98-4  per 
cent  of  normal.  The  percentages  of  normal  for  the  various  crops  were:  wheat, 
91;  rye,  91;  barley,  98;  oats,  95;  mixed  grain,  91;  peas,  92;  potatoes,  89; 
turnips,  93;  swedes,  95;  seed  hay,  102;  meadow  hay,  99.  For  garden  fruits  and 
vegetables  percentages  of  normal  were:  apples,  75;  pears,  66;  cherries,  80; 
prunes,  98;  currants,  101;  gooseberries,  98;  strawberries  and  raspberries,  95; 
cabbage,  104;  carrots,  90;  and  other  vegetables,  104. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

Seasonal  unemployment  is  considerable  in  Norway.  The  highest  figure  in 
1934  was  reached  in  February,  when  43,559  persons  were  recorded  on  the  regis- 
ters of  the  official  employment  bureaus,  and  this  fell  to  26,563  in  July.  May  to 
August  are  the  best  months  for  employment.  In  December,  1934,  there  were 
41,164  registered  unemployed  in  Norway,  against  42,595  in  December,  1933,  and 
41,571,  34,789,  and  27,157  for  the  years  1932,  1931,  and  1930  respectively. 
December,  1934,  was  the  first  year-end  since  1930  that  showed  an  improvement. 

RUBBER  MARKET  IN  SPAIN 

A.  B.  MuDDiMAN,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  present  value  of  the  gold  peseta,  in  which  duties  are  expressed,  is 
32-32  Canadian  cents.  The  paper  peseta  is  at  present  worth  13-65  cents;  one 
metric  quintal  equals  100  kilos  equals  220  pounds.) 

Milan,  January  16,  1935. — While  the  local  industry,  aided  by  the  branch 
plants  of  foreign  firms,  is  gradually  meeting  the  demand  for  the  chief  items  of  rub- 
ber goods,  such  as  automobile  and  bicycle  tires,  rubber  insulated  cable,  etc.,  Spain 
still  remains  dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  rubber  specialties. 

Rubber  Insulated  Cable. — The  Standard  Electric  Company  has  a  factory  for 
the  production  of  telephone  cables,  and  as  this  firm  has  a  monopoly  on  telephone 
equipment  in  Spain,  there  is  no  opportunity  for  importations  of  other  makes. 

Tires  and  Tubes. — With  regard  to  tires  for  automobiles  and  aeroplanes,  the 
American  Firestone  and  the  French  Michelin  have  their  local  plants,  each  with  a 
daily  capacity  estimated  at  550  outer  tires.  The  Italian  Pirelli  has  also  a  tire- 
producing  plant  with  a  daily  production  of  about  700.  The  total  daily  con- 
sumption of  the  country  is  about  1.200  units.  The  large  contraction  in  the  imports 
of  tires  is  also  explained  by  the  greatly  reduced  consumption  owing  to  recent 
unsettled  conditions.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  1934,  imports  totalled  7,432 
quintals  as  compared  with  21,438  quintals  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 
The  principal  countries  still  shipping  are  the  United  Kingdom  with  2,177  quintals 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  (5,728  quintals  in  the  same  period  in  1933) ; 
France  with  1,623  quintals  (5,732  quintals) ;  and  Canada  with  1,194  quintals 
(3,659  quintals) .  The  duty  on  tire  casings  is  4  pesetas  gold  per  kilogram  (58^ 
cents  per  pound  at  current  exchange). 

Inner  tubes  are  principally  imported  from  France,  which  in  the  first  ten 
months  of  1934  supplied  206  quintals  (845  quintals  in  the  same  period  in  1933) ; 
United  Kingdom,  101  quintals  (367  quintals) ;  and  Canada,  89  quintals  (170 
quintals) . 

Branch  plants  for  the  manufacture  of  bicycle  tires  are  operated  by  Hutchin- 
son's, and  Klein  and  Campos,  and  Michelin  also  produce  them.  The  development  < 
of  domestic  production  of  tires  is  likely  to  restrict  further  importations. 

Transmission  Belting. — The  importation  of  transmission  belting,  discs  and 
valves  is  chiefly  from  the  United  States,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom,  France 
and  Germany.  Their  respective  totals  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  were 
153,  62,  51,  and  31  quintals.   The  total  imports  were  503  quintals. 

Rubber  Insulation. — The  Italian  factory  of  Pirelli  has  a  special  local  plant 
for  the  manufacture  of  rubber-insulated  electric  conductors  at  Barcelona.  It 
employs  about  1,500  hands  and  meets  about  80  per  cent  of  the  national  require- 
ments. 

Electric  Wires  and  Cables. — Importations  have  been  chiefly  from  Germany, 
as  manufacturers  in  that  country  practically  control  the  electrical  business  in 
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Spain.  However,  of  recent  date  United  States  firms  have  made  considerable 
progress.  Shipments  from  these  countries  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  were 
1,674  quintals  and  406  quintals  respectively,  the  United  States  nearly  doubling 
her  volume  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  owing  to  the  exchange  situation. 
France  and  the  United  Kingdom  supply  the  remainder.  The  total  imports  for 
the  first  ten  months  of  1934  were  2,681  quintals. 

Metal-coated  Rubber  Rings. — This  line  is  practically  in  the  hands  of  French 
firms.  Out  of  539  quintals  imported  in  the  first  ten  months  of  1934,  511  quintals 
were  of  French  origin. 

Rubber  Furnishings,  Rings  and  Tubes. — Imports  are  45  per  cent  of  British 
origin,  the  remainder  being  supplied  from  the  United  States  and  Germany.  The 
total  imports  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  were  516  quintals. 

Rubber  Heels. — Total  imports  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  were  298  quin- 
tals, nearly  50  per  cent  being  from  Czechoslovakia.  The  United  Kingdom 
ranked  second  as  a  source  of  supply;  a  small  proportion  of  imports  come  from 
Canada. 

Rubber  Gloves. — The  demand  is  for  surgical  rubber  gloves  of  the  cheaper 
qualities.  While  the  United  States  and  Germany  supply  the  bulk,  one  Cana- 
dian firm  is  doing  business.  The  difficulty  is  to  obtain  a  suitable  agent  with  a 
good  connection. 

Bath  Mats. — Rubber  bath  mats  are  not  manufactured  in  Spain.  The  chief 
importation  is  from  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria.  Both  sponge  and  solid  types 
are  used.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  as  all  rubber  goods  pay  duty 
on  weight,  it  is  most  important  that  not  only  the  bath  mats  but  all  other 
rubber  goods  to  be  shipped  to  Spain  be  as  light  as  possible.  There  is  a  fair  sale 
of  cheap  qualities  of  rubber  bath  mats.  Prices  range  upward  from  75  cents 
apiece.  The  duty  payable  on  the  solid  type  is  3  pesetas  gold  a  kilo  (44  cents 
per  pound  at  current  exchange)  and  on  the  sponge  type,  7  pesetas  gold  ($1.03 
per  pound) . 

Galoshes. — Only  one  factory,  at  Bilbao,  in  Spain  produces  galoshes,  and  these 
are  of  poor  quality  and  high  in  price.  Among  the  imported  brands  the  better 
known  are  the  Bata,  the  Boston  and  the  French  Hutchinson. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  owing  to  high  duty  certain  European  markets  for 
overshoes,  such  as  Italy,  are  being  closed  to  Canadian  exporters,  it  is  suggested 
that  prospects  for  sales  in  Spain  be  given  consideration.  The  business  is  done 
on  a  stock  basis,  and  prices  are  quoted  to  the  importer  on  this  account  in  pesetas. 
It  will  be  necessary  for  Canadian  exporters  to  comply  with  these  conditions,  as 
quotations  other  than  those  in  pesetas  are  not  acceptable.  Present  prices  for 
men's  galoshes  range  from  10  to  15  pesetas  a  pair  according  to  quality  and 
size.   The  duty  is  5  pesetas  gold  a  kilo  (73  cents  per  pound) . 

Elastic  Stockings  and  Belts. — Elastic  stockings  are  chiefly  imported  from 
Italy.  The  product  supplied  by  the  best-known  firm,  Centenari  Zinelli,  has  a 
large  sale  in  Spain.  The  local  production  is  small.  The  duty  on  elastic  stock- 
ings is  6  gold  pesetas  a  kilo  (88  cents  per  pound).  Elastic  belts  are  chiefly 
imported  from  Italy  and  France. 

Syringes  (Hard  Rubber). — These  are  manufactured  in  the  country,  but 
are  of  poor  quality  and  expensive.  The  principal  importation  is  from  Germany. 
The  duty  on  this  type  of  syringe  is  6  gold  pesetas  a  kilo  (88  cents  per  pound) . 

Rubber  Sponges  and  Sponge  Gloves. — These  articles,  which  are  not  manu- 
factured in  Spain,  are  sold  in  large  quantities.  Imports  come  almost  entirely 
from  Czechoslovakia  and  Austria,  and  as  the  types  supplied  are  very  light  in 
weight,  the  duty  is  low.  Prices  range  from  30  to  65  cents  per  dozen  according  to 
size.  The  duty  payable  on  these  articles  is  7  pesetas  gold  a  kilo  ($1.03  per 
pound) . 
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MARKET  FOR  BRUSHES  IN  MEXICO 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  February  8,  1935. — In  spite  of  a  fair  quantity  of  local  produc- 
tion under  tariff  protection,  there  still  exists  in  Mexico  a  moderate  market  for 
certain  types  of  imported  brushes;  this  market  is  gained  on  the  basis  of  com- 
petitive prices,  and  also  of  quality  superior  to  that  of  the  domestic  article. 

LOCAL  PRODUCTION 

There  are  so  many  small  establishments  in  Mexico  producing  brushes  and 
brooms  of  one  common  type  or  another  that  it  is  really  difficult  to  discover  to 
what  extent  local  products  control  the  market  for  any  particular  grade  or  type. 
The  industrial  census  of  1930  notes  331  establishments  with  an  average  invest- 
ment of  about  100  pesos  each ;  301  of  them  had  no  employees,  indicating  that  it 
is  mainly  home  handicraft.  Of  the  remaining  thirty  establishments  there  were 
fourteen  with  from  one  to  five  employees  and  sixteen  with  from  six  to  twenty 
employees.  The  total  annual  production  was  valued  at  547,000  pesos  and  com- 
prised mainly  brooms  of  a  species  of  millet,  or  "  broom  root  "  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  and  of  palm,  but  also  lesser  quantities  of  whisks,  brooms  of  zacaton  root, 
and  brushes  of  horsehair  or  vegetable  fibres  or  both  and  other  purely  Mexican 
types.  In  general  then  local  production  takes  care  of  all  demands  for  brooms 
and,  to  some  degree,  for  brushes. 

Since  1930  at  least  two  small  factories  have  been  established  for  the  pro- 
duction of  paint  and  varnish  brushes;  toothbrushes,  hairbrushes,  etc.,  are  also 
being  produced.  Competition  among  these  factories  has  brought  about  some 
improvement  in  quality,  which  is  still  not  high,  but  costs  of  production  are  rather 
out  of  proportion  and,  in  spite  of  a  fairly  high  tariff  protection,  the  Mexican 
producers  have  not  yet  been  able  to  take  more  than  a  small  part  of  the  market 
from  the  imported  article.  It  is  probable  that  the  future,  perhaps  with  the 
assistance  of  an  increased  tariff,  will  bring  greater  control  of  the  market  to  the 
local  product,  especially  for  cheaper  lines,  but  for  the  present  importations 
continue. 

TARIFF 

The  following  are  the  items  of  the  Mexican  import  tariff  which  cover 
brushes  of  all  kinds;  conversions  to  Canadian  currency  have  been  made  at  the 
now  basic  rate  of  3-60  pesos  to  the  dollar: — 

(1)  Brushes  of  wire  mounted  in  wood,  43  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  5-4  cents 
Canadian  per  pound. 

(2)  Brushes  (general  utility  mainly)  of  animal  or  vegetable  fibres  or  felt,  n.o.p., 
mounted  in  wood,  celluloid,  bone,  horn,  pressed  cardboard,  pastes,  or  common  metal,  weigh- 
ing up  to  500  grams  (1*1  pounds)  each,  3  pesos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  37-8  cents 
Canadian  per  pound;  (3)  the  same,  weighing  over  500  grams  but  not  exceeding  1  kilogram 
(2-2  pounds)  each,  2  pesos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  25-2  cents  Canadian  per  pound;  (4) 
the  same,  weighing  over  1  kilogram  each,  1-50  pesos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  18*9  cents 
Canadian  per  pound. 

(5)  Brushes  mounted  in  material,  n.o.p.,  pay  according  to  the  material  of  which  the 
mounting  is  composed. 

(6)  Brushes  (paint  mainly)  and  pencil  brushes,  even  when  with  parts  capable  of  separa- 
tion, the  same  rates  according  to  weight. 

(7)  Brooms  and  whisks  of  vegetable  fibre,  65  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  8*1 
cents  Canadian  per  pound. 

(8)  Animal  or  vegetable  fibres,  cut  and  attached  together  at  one  end,  to  be  used  for 
assembly  into  brushes,  2*50  pesos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  31-5  cents  Canadian  per  pound. 

(9)  Wooden  handles  for  brushes,  1-50  pesos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  18-9  cents  Cana- 
dian per  pound. 
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PACKING  AND  SHIPPING 

Items  Nos.  (6),  (8),  and  (9)  mentioned  in  the  previous  section  indicate  how 
some  brushes  are  imported;  handles  are  packed  separately.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant point,  and  whenever  the  importer  gives  instructions  to  this  effect  such 
instructions  must  be  followed.  It  may  be  that  the  importer  will  also  ask  for 
separate  invoices  for  the  handles. 

Packing  is  standard,  but  immediate  wrappings  should  be  few  and  light 
because  the  duties  are  assessed  on  the  legal  weight,  i.e.  not  including  the  outer 
box  or  wrappings. 

QUOTATIONS  AND  TERMS 

Quotations  are  generally  f.a.s.  New  York,  and  the  terms  are  nearly  always 
sixty  days  sight  or  ninety  days  date  of  invoice.  It  is  not  practicable  to  quote 
present  prices,  but  any  interested  Canadian  firm  can  ascertain  whether  its  prices 
are  competitive  by  submitting  them,  together  with  illustrations  or  samples, 
in  order  to  make  accurate  comparison  with  the  types  sold  in  this  market. 


REPRESENTATION 


Undoubtedly  the  best  method  of  selling  in  Mexico  is  by  placing  the  repre- 
sentation in  the  hands  of  a  commission  agent  in  Mexico  City  who  is  in  close 
contact  with  the  trade  and  has  a  good  entree  with  the  principal  purchasers. 
Paint,  varnish,  calsomine,  and  similar  brushes  are  sold  mainly  through  the 
hardware  and  paint  stores,  but  also  to  a  certain  extent  through  the  department 
stores,  while  shaving  brushes,  hairbrushes,  etc.,  are  handled  by  the  department 
and  drug  stores  and  toothbrushes  almost  exclusively  by  the  drug  stores. 


EXTENT  OF  THE  MARKET 


The  following  statistics  give  a  general  idea  of  the  amount  of  importations 
in  recent  months  and,  while  making  no  differentiation  among  types,  except  by 
weight,  they  should  be  of  some  service  to  the  prospective  exporter.  Details  by 
countries  are  not  readily  available.  Quantities  are  given  in  metric  tons  (2,204-6 
pounds)  and  values  in  pesos;  to  obtain  an  approximate  dollar  valuation  divide 
the  number  of  pesos  by  3-6: — 

Jan.-Nov.,  1933       Jan.-Nov.,  1934 
M.  Tons      Pesos     M.  Tons  Pesos 
Brushes  of  wire  mounted  in  wood  ....         3.5  9,951        4.3  11,299 

Brushes  of  animal  or  vegetable  fibres  or 
felt,  mounted  in  wood,  celluloid,  etc. 
(see    Tariff),   weighing    up    to  500 

grams  (1.1  lbs.)  each   27.7       243,255       27.3  282,226 

The  same,  weighing  over  500  grams  and 

up  to  1  kilo  (2.2  lbs.)  each   0.7  2,890         1.0  4,642 

The  same,  weighing  over  1  kilo  each  . .         2.0  4,663        4 . 7  7,002 

Brushes  mounted  in  material,  n.o.p.  . .        ....    ....  316 

Brooms  and  whisks  of  vegetable  fibres.  .         1.5  4,192        0.9  2,236 

Brushes  and  pencil  brushes,  even  when 

with  parts  capable  of  separation.  .  ..         4.9        35,871         8.8  77,391 

Wooden  handles  for  brushes   0.5  2,348        1.0  2,256 

Animal   or   vegetable  fibres,   cut  and 

attached  at  one  end  for  assembly  into 

brushes   940        0.1  683 

(There  is  some  uncertainty  as  to  which  of  the  above  items  covers  each  type 
of  brush  but  it  may  be  taken  as  fairly  definite  that  the  second  mentioned  covers 
industrial  as  well  as  paint,  shaving,  clothes,  and  other  brushes,  while  the  seventh 
item  covers  similar  items  including  paint  brushes  of  the  pencil  type  if  not  also 
paint  brushes  of  standard  types.) 

Canada  appears  to  have  a  commanding  position  in  the  sale  of  paint,  var- 
nish, calsomine,  and  shaving  brushes,  while  the  United  States  supplies,  in  addi- 
tion to  paint  brushes,  a  complete  line  of  hairbrushes,  hand  and  nail  brushes, 
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clothes  brushes,  toothbrushes,  etc.,  although  Japan  also  supplies  some  of  the 
last-mentioned  and  at  a  very  low  price.  Great  Britain  also  is  a  supplier  of 
paint  brushes  as  well  as  other  types.  Paint  brushes  of  the  pencil  type  are 
imported  mainly  from  Germany.  The  prospects  for  imported  articles  depend 
entirely  on  what  improvement  and/or  expansion  there  may  be  in  domestic  pro- 
duction in  Mexico,  together  with  what  protection  that  production  may  receive 
from  the  import  tariff. 

NOTES  ON  VARIOUS  TYPES 

No  attempt  is  made  in  the  notes  which  follow  to  describe  special  types, 
but  so  far  as  standard  types  in  general  use  are  concerned,  the  observations  may 
be  of  some  assistance. 

Paint  and  varnish  brushes  undoubtedly  constitute  the  most  important  item 
in  the  list;  the  most  popular  sizes  are  1-  to  4-inch,  although  there  are  sales  for 
the  larger  sizes  up  to  8-inch.  Competition  with  suppliers  from  other  countries 
is  keen  and  the  Mexican  article  is  entering  the  field  strongly,  but  so  far  with- 
out materially  displacing  foreign  products.  The  Canadian  product  finds  a  very 
good  sale. 

Calsomine  brushes  sell  to  a  moderate  degree. 

Shaving  Brushes. — Canada  has  a  good  share  of  the  market  in  this  line  and 
sells  grades  of  all  prices,  retailing  at  from  1  peso  up  to  65  pesos  (30  cents  to  $18 
Canadian)  each,  but  the  types  retailing  for  from  10  to  27  pesos  ($3  to  $8 
Canadian)  each  are  most  favoured.   Only  those  set  in  rubber  can  be  sold. 

Hair  brushes  for  the  higher-class  trade  come  principally  from  the  United 
States.  Both  the  handle  and  the  military  types  are  popular;  the  greatest  sale 
is  for  those  with  a  plain  maple  or  ebony  back  of  solid  wood,  although  fancy 
brushes  in  toilet  sets  find  some  sale.  Both  metal-faced  and  set-in-the-wood 
types  are  sold;  the  preference  is  for  those  with  a  convex  under-face.  Local 
brushes  find  some  sale  in  the  cheaper  trade. 

Tooth  brushes  are  mainly  from  the  United  States,  although  there  are  also 
cheap  ones  from  Japan  as  well  as  those  made  locally.  All  the  odd  variations, 
each  with  its  respective  advertising  points  of  efficiency  and  adaptability,  are 
found  in  Mexico  as  in  Canada. 

Hand  and  nail  brushes  of  both  the  metal-face  and  set-in-the-wood 
types,  and  with  plain  backs  or  hollowed  backs  set  with  short  bristles  for  the 
nails,  are  imported  in  moderate  quantities.  Plain  rough  brushes  of  local  fibres 
and  wood  are  made  in  Mexico  and  are  quite  efficient. 

Clothes  brushes  of  the  set-in-the-wood  type  find  a  small  sale. 

Whisks  are  still  imported  to  a  certain  extent  because  they  can  be  obtained 
very  cheaply  from  the  United  States ;  the  final  landed  price  is  very  little  higher 
than  that  of  the  domestic  product,  but  the  latter  also  sells  quite  readily. 

Back  bath  brushes,  with  detachable  handles  fitting  into  a  tapered  groove, 
find  a  limited  sale. 

Broom,s  are  practically  entirely  local  and  the  foreign  article  finds  very  little 
sale.  It  may  be  noted  in  this  connection  that  sweeping  implements  are  pro- 
duced in  Mexico  from  the  great  variety  of  fibres,  etc.,  with  which  this  country 
is  plentifully  provided.  Rough  street  brooms,  dish  scrubbing  brushes,  lavatory 
brushes,  and  any  number  of  others,  even  though  roughly  made,  serve  their  pur- 
poses sufficiently  well.  "  Witch's  brooms  "  of  twigs  are  very  commonly  used 
for  sweeping  the  streets  or  leaves  and  grass  from  lawns,  etc. 

Steel  wire  brushes  enjoy  only  a  fair  sale. 
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PRESENT  SITUATION 

It  should  not  be  assumed  that  it  is  easy  to  sell  brushes  in  Mexico.  The 
business  runs  in  well-established  channels,  and  newcomers  must  be  prepared  to 
offer  equal  quality  at  lower  prices  and  to  give  every  facility  of  payment  and 
service.  The  market  is  not  extensive  and  it  is  certain  that  the  present  suppliers 
will  not  treat  intrusion  lightly. 

MARKET  FOR  MINING  MACHINERY  IN  CHILE 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  January  29,  1935. — Mining  production  in  Chile  has  now  reached  a 
higher  level  than  at  any  time  during  the  past  two  years.  Chile  is  also  the  key 
to  the  rich  mining  field  of  Bolivia,  many  of  the  foreign  companies  administer- 
ing their  properties  and  maintaining  their  stocks  on  the  Chilean  coast.  The  Tin 
International  Control  Committee  recently  increased  the  quota  assigned  to  Bolivia, 
thereby  increasing  the  buying  capacity  of  the  operators. 

The  Caja  de  Credito  Minero  (state  mining  organization)  has  control  of 
financing  of  equipment  for  certain  comparatively  small  gold-mining  operations, 
but  by  far  the  best  orders  are  placed  by  the  large  private  interests,  several  of 
whom  maintain  direct  buying  agents  in  New  York  and  Chicago.  Companies 
controlled  by  United  States  capital  and  the  reorganized  nitrate  industry  make 
most  of  their  purchases  in  this  manner.  Only  a  relatively  small  amount  of 
equipment  is  sold  through  branch  offices  of  mining  machinery  firms  located  in 
Chile.  Most  of  the  Chilean  orders  emanate  from  the  Braden,  Chuquicamata, 
and  Potrerillos  copper  properties,  the  Tocopilla,  Antofagasta,  and  Iquique 
nitrate  zones,  the  Bethlehem  Iron  Company's  mine  at  Coquimbo,  and  the  mis- 
cellaneous national  companies  which  obtain  credit  through  the  state  mining 
organization. 

Chief  sources  of  competition  have  been  the  United  States,  the  United  King- 
dom, Germany,  and  Sweden;  the  United  States,  however,  is  the  chief  source  of 
supply.  British  suppliers  have  obtained  in  the  past  most  of  the  orders  from  the 
southern  coal-mining  areas;  German  suppliers  are  active  in  the  compressor  and 
mine  power-equipment  lines,  while  Swedish  interests  have  shown  strong  com- 
petition in  the  diamond  drill  field. 

Renewed  substantial  buying  of  extracting  equipment  is  anticipated  by  the 
recent  reorganization  of  the  nitrate  industry,  and  it  is  expected  that  excavators 
and  power  shovels  will  be  required  first  of  all. 

The  largest  item  of  imports  of  mining  machinery  is  composed  of  ore- 
crushing  and  sorting  machinery,  in  which  the  United  States  has  hitherto  been 
the  chief  source  of  supply.  Greater  competition  is  provided  in  the  case  of  rock 
drills  and  mine  hoists.  The  United  Kingdom  supplies  most  of  the  coal-cutters. 
Approximately  75  per  cent  of  the  mine  pumps  in  use  are  of  United  States  origin, 
and  a  greater  proportion  of  United  States  products  is  in  evidence  in  the  ore 
milling  field.  Chrome  steel  and  manganese  steel  lining  for  grinding  mills,  how- 
ever, encounter  strong  competition  from  United  Kingdom  and  German  manu- 
facturers. 

(A  list  of  the  principal  mines  operating  in  Chile  and  Bolivia  is  on  file  at 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.) 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  PERU 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  sol  equals  28  cents  Canadian  at  par) 
Lima,  January  25,  1935.— The  improvement  in  economic  conditions  in  Peru 
which  began  in  April,  1933,  continued  throughout  1934. 

FINANCE 

Although  it  was  not  possible  to  present  the  budget  for  1935  before  the  close 
of  last  year,  the  National  Treasury  is  shown  to  be  in  a  far  better  condition  than 
in  1932  and  1933.  Estimates  for  1932  placed  revenues  at  S/96,428,296,  but  col- 
lections amounted  to  no  more  than  S/86,516,896,  leaving  a  deficit  of  S/10,411,399. 
Expenditure  in  1933  amounted  to  S/101, 794,951,  but  the  balance  sheet  has  not 
yet  been  published.  During  the  first  six  months  of  last  year  collections  amounted 
to  S/54,221,467  and  these  increased  still  further  in  the  concluding  months  of  the 
year,  with  the  result  that  the  balance  for  1934  when  drawn  up  will  probably 
show  a  substantial  surplus  over  expenditure. 

INDUSTRY 

A  grave  crisis  in  the  national  sugar  industry  due  to  market  restrictions  and 
low  prices  was  the  only  adverse  factor  in  the  industrial  outlook  of  Peru  in  1934. 
The  Government  took  steps  in  November  to  aid  the  industry  by  temporarily 
abolishing  local  land  taxes  and  export  duties  on  sugar.  Efforts  are  also  being 
made  to  ensure  existing  markets,  notably  by  means  of  a  new  commercial  treaty 
with  Great  Britain,  which  in  the  past  has  been,  with  Chile,  Peru's  best  customer. 
Sugar  exports  during  the  first  nine  months  of  last  year  amounted  to  366,232 
tons  valued  at  S/33,878,801,  of  which  England's  purchases  were  valued  at  S/17,- 
285,744  and  those  of  Chile  at  S/10,084,212.  The  aim  of  the  proposed  treaty 
with  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  ensure  a  more  or  less  permanent  market  for  at 
least  200,000  tons  per  annum.  Though  the  cotton  crop  was  not  as  good  as  in 
previous  years,  prices  of  cotton  remained  firm.  Wool  growers  also  had  a  pros- 
perous year.  'With  increased  production  both  of  copper  and  petroleum,  the 
natural  resources  of  Peru  were  exploited  under  more  profitable  conditions  than 
in  the  two  preceding  years,  and  the  outlook  for  1935  is  bright. 

Peruvian  manufactures  continued  to  make  steady  progress  in  1934.  The 
only  adverse  factor  was  the  competition  from  imported  Japanese  cotton  goods. 
Peruvian  manufacturers  in  November  presented  a  memorial  to  the  Govern- 
ment suggesting  that  the  quota  system  be  introduced,  based  on  the  amount  of 
raw  cotton  purchased  from  Peru. 

Although  in  a  lesser  degree  than  in  previous  years,  a  certain  number  of 
labour  disputes  occurred,  principally  on  the  Southern  Railways  of  Peru  and 
among  textile  workers  and  taxi  drivers  in  Lima.  The  majority  of  these  ended 
in  an  increase  in  wages.  However,  with  many  of  the  mills  working  at  capacity 
and  with  steady  employment  at  good  wages,  there  was  little  incentive  to  strike. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  Central  Bank  in  its  bulletin  for  the 
month  of  December  last,  cost  of  living  in  1934  (1913,  100)  averaged  150  as 
against  147-2  in  1933  and  151-2  in  1932.    During  the  past  year  food  averaged 

150  as  against  139  in  1933  (the  lowest  figure  on  record  since  1913),  principally 
due  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  beef,  rice,  flour,  and  lard..  The  greatest  increase 
was  in  clothing,  which  rose  from  an  average  of  147  in  1933  to  156-7  in  1934. 
The  only  decrease  recorded  was  in  house  rents,  which  averaged  146-3  as  against 

151  in  1933  and  156  in  1932. 
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ARGENTINE  LUMBER  MARKET  IN  1934 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  January  21,  1935. — As  pointed  out  in  previous  reports,  most 
of  the  lumber  required  for  general  construction  and  utility  purposes  in  Argentina 
has  to  be  imported,  so  that  under  normal  conditions  this  country  is  a  relatively 
large  buyer  of  woods.  During  1934,  broadly  speaking,  the  Argentine  market 
showed  a  tendency  to  reflect  improved  general  conditions.  This  was  particu- 
larly so  in  the  latter  half  of  the  year,  when  higher  grain  values  gave  a  certain 
stimulus  to  the  demand  for  utility  lumber  throughout  the  country  districts. 
Further,  the  exchange  factor,  which  hindered  negotiations  in  1933,  was  not  such 
a  retarding  influence  during  the  past  twelve  months  due  to  the  establishment, 
towards  the  end  of  1933,  of  the  advance  permit  system  which  enabled  buyers  to 
place  orders  ahead  with  the  security  that  when  their  lumber  arrived  they  would 
be  allotted  the  necessary  foreign  exchange  in  the  official  exchange  market. 

Unfortunately  exchange  permits  were  very  difficult  to  obtain  for  imports 
from  certain  countries,  including  Canada,  and  there  was  very  little  Canadian 
wood  sold  in  this  market  during  1934. 

PRINCIPAL  NORTH  AMERICAN  WOODS  IMPORTED 

The  two  chief  woods  reaching  this  country  from  North  America  are  Douglas 
fir  and  pitch  pine.  Under  normal  conditions  there  should  be  a  good  outlet 
in  Argentina  for  Douglas  fir  from  Canada,  even  allowing  for  the  fact  that  the 
specifications  required  in  this  market  include  a  large  percentage  of  small  sizes 
difficult  for  Canadian  firms  to  supply,  particularly  when  there  may  be  more 
inducement  under  existing  conditions  to  cater  to  other  markets. 

For  the  information  of  interested  Canadian  firms,  it  may  be  stated  that 
the  usual  grades  of  Douglas  fir  required  in  this  market  consist  of  80  per  cent 
merchantable  with  20  per  cent  common,  or  else  all  merchantable.  The  sizes  in 
demand  necessarily  vary  considerably.  However,  the  average  Douglas  fir  assort- 
ment received  by  one  of  the  larger  importers  is  given  by  way  of  example  as 
follows:  12  per  cent,  1  by  3;  10  per  cent,  1  by  6;  10  per  cent,  1  by  12;  5  per 
cent,  H  by  12;  3  per  cent,  2  by  12;  6  per  cent,  \\  by  3;  20  per  cent,  2  by  3; 
20  per  cent,  3  by  3;  6  per  cent,  3  by  4;  3  per  cent,  4  by  4;  3  per  cent,  3  by  6; 
and  2  per  cent,  3  by  9. 

During  the  past  year,  although  official  exchange  was  available  for  both 
Douglas  fir  and  pitch  pine  from  the  United  States,  permits  could  not  be  obtained 
for  Canadian  Douglas  fir,  with  the  result  that  firms  contemplating  purchases 
from  Canada  had  to  take  into  account  the  liquidation  of  their  foreign  exchange 
through  the  free  exchange  market  at  considerably  higher  rates  than  those  ruling 
on  the  official  market,  which  was  only  open  to  importers  in  possession  of  ex- 
change permits.  Taking  a  rough  average,  the  rates  charged  in  the  free  market 
throughout  the  past  year  were  around  17  per  cent  higher  than  the  rates  in  the 
official  market,  and  with  this  handicap  it  was  found  impossible  to  negotiate  for 
shipments  of  British  Columbian  Douglas  fir. 

Official  statistics  of  imports  for  1934  are  not  yet  available,  and  in  any  case 
Douglas  fir  is  not  separately  classified  for  customs  purposes  as  it  appears  under 
the  heading  of  spruce  pine.  According  to  estimates  compiled  from  manifests  by 
one  important  firm  in  the  trade,  imports  of  Douglas  fir  from  the  Pacific  Coast 
reached  20,914,000  f.b.m.  as  compared  with  21,837,000  f.b.m.  in  1933.  As  far 
as  can  be  ascertained,  practically  all  of  the  imports  received  during  1934  were 
from  United  States  ports.  The  opinion  of  one  of  the  leading  Douglas  fir  agents 
in  Buenos  Aires  is  that  the  extended  longshoremen's  strike,  which  held  up  the 
shipping  on  the  Pacific  Coast  last  year  for  over  two  months,  affected  the  volume 
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of  Douglas  fir  sold  in  this  market  last  year;  while  the  total  amount  of  lumber 
imported  may  not  have  suffered,  it  is  considered  that  other  woods,  including 
pitch  pine  and  European  spruce,  were  utilized  instead  of  Douglas  fir,  in  spite  of 
heavier  shipments  of  the  latter  made  later  in  the  year  to  catch  up  with  pending 
orders. 

The  year  opened  with  prices  for  Douglas  fir  around  $27.50  United  States 
per  1,000  feet  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  for  the  usual  specification  consisting  of  80  per 
cent  merchantable  and  20  per  cent  common  lumber.  Values  subsequently  fell 
away  to  as  low  as  $24.50  United  States  by  the  month  of  May  and  remained 
around  this  level  until  December,  when  average  quotations  were  around  $25 
United  States. 

American  pitch  pine  continues  to  be  the  most  important  general  utility  and 
flooring  wood  brought  into  Argentina,  and  in  several  sizes  Douglas  fir  has  not 
so  far  been  able  to  make  much  headway  against  it.  It  is  conceded,  however, 
by  authorities  in  the  trade  that  in  certain  dimensions,  such  as  2  by  3,  2  by  4, 
2  by  6,  3  by  3,  and  3  by  4  inches,  Douglas  fir  has  been  gaining  ground  at  the 
expense  of  pitch  pine.  A  private  estimate  compiled  in  Buenos  Aires  gives  total 
arrivals  in  Argentina  of  American  pitch  pine  in  1934  at  56,910,000  as  compared 
with  57,300,000  superficial  feet  during  1933.  Prices  averaged  around  $45  United 
States  per  1,000  superficial  feet  c.i.f.  Buenos  Aires  for  the  usual  fifty-fifty  specifi- 
cation from  January  to  June,  after  which  quotations  declined  and  around  the 
end  of  the  year  the  price  of  this  wood  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $42. 

EUROPEAN  COMPETITION 

European  spruce,  which  competes  against  Douglas  fir  for  a  share  of  the 
business,  particularly  when  it  can  be  offered  at  relatively  lower  prices,  was  prin- 
cipally supplied  last  year  from  Russia  and  Poland.  Both  these  sources  of  supply 
were  in  a  more  favourable  position  to  obtain  official  exchange  than  certain  Cen- 
tral European  countries  such  as  Yugoslavia,  Roumania,  and  Czechoslovakia, 
which  in  recent  years  have  been  furnishing  this  market  with  a  cheap  white- 
wood.  As,  however,  it  was  very  difficult  for  these  countries  to  obtain  exchange 
and  importers  could  not  afford  to  liquidate  through  the  free  market,.  Russia  and 
Poland  gained  ground.  It  is  reported  that  Polish  unsorted  whitewood,  consist- 
ing of  20  per  cent  fourth  grade,  was  sold  during  the  year  at  from  £12  10s.  to 
£13  per  standard  (1,980  board  feet),  while  mill  run  from  the  same  source  was 
offered  at  as  low  as  £11  per  standard.  Russian  spruce  of  better  quality,  which 
was  imported  chiefly  in  narrow  widths,  commanded  somewhat  higher  prices.  It 
is  also  significant  that  whereas  some  years  ago  Russia  was  selling  in  this  market 
direct  to  the  retail  trade  in  competition  with  importers,  she  is  now  understood  to 
have  returned  to  the  normal  methods  of  trade,  namely  through  an  agent  selling 
to  wholesale  lumber  importers. 

BRAZILIAN  PINE 

Brazilian  pine  was  again  in  evidence  during  1934,  one  estimate  placing  im- 
ports of  this  wood  at  approximately  54,924,000  f.b.m.  as  compared  with  41,300,000 
feet  during  1933.  Importers  state  that  this  wood  took  a  certain  amount  of 
business  away  from  Douglas  fir  and  European  spruce  owing  to  the  relatively 
cheaper  offerings  of  1-  by  12-inch  boards.  Brazilian  pine  quotations  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  were  anywhere  from  10  to  11  centavos  Argentine  currency 
i2\  to  3  cents  Canadian  at  current  official  market  rates  of  exchange)  per  foot 
c.i.f.  for  what  is  known  as  an  80-per-cent  first  and  20-per-cent  second-grade 
specification. 

Before  the  war  Eastern  Canadian  spruce  was  well  known  in  the  Argentine 
market,  but  during  the  period  of  hostilities  Brazilian  pine  gained  a  foothold,  and 
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since  then  this  wood,  in  addition  to  other  inferior  qualities  of  spruce  from 
European  countries,  has  supplanted  Canadian  spruce.  During  the  past  year  a 
Buenos  Aires  firm  of  agents  were  in  negotiation  with  Eastern  Canadian  snippers 
of  spruce,  but  it  is  understood  that  the  offers  received  were  non-competitive. 
Under  normal  exchange  conditions  it  might  be  possible  to  revive  some  of  this 
former  trade,  particularly  in  view  of  the  favourable  reputation  enjoyed  by  Cana- 
dian spruce  among  importers  here. 

Imports  of  Pacific  Coast  hemlock,  which  is  purchased  in  moderate  quan- 
tities from  time  to  time  for  the  manufacture  of  packing  cases  for  the  meat 
industry,  were  estimated  at  1,145,000  feet  in  1934  as  compared  with  464,000 
during  the  previous  year;  all  shipments,  as  far  as  is  known,  were  from  United 
States  ports.  Although  the  actual  volume  of  arrivals  was  greater  last  year  than 
in  1933,  this  was  owing  to  the  purchases  of  one  buyer  earlier  in  the  year. 

The  already  limited  demand  for  Eastern  Canadian  white  pine,  which  has 
been  well  known  in  this  market  for  many  years,  was  further  restricted  in  1934 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  exchange  permits.  At  one  time  there  was  a 
considerable  demand  for  this  wood  in  Argentina,  but  in  recent  years  its  place  has 
been  taken  by  cheaper  woods,  including  Californian  pine,  Siberian  pine,  and 
certain  other  woods  from  neighbouring  South  American  countries.  The  main 
specifications  for  the  white  pine  still  in  demand  are  1  by  12,  \\  by  12,  and  2  by 
12  inches.  Lengths  in  this  class  are  from  12  to  16  feet,  and  grades  usually  are 
5,  7,  and  8. 

YEAR-END  POSITION 

In  contrast  with  the  situation  at  the  end  of  1933,  the  close  of  this  year  was 
characterized  by  a  feeling  of  confidence  in  the  continuance  of  the  improved  level 
of  business.  This  is  based  on  the  general  agricultural  outlook,  which  is  brighter 
now  than  it  has  been  for  several  years  past.  Accordingly,  a  better  demand  is 
anticipated  for  utility  lumber  in  the  "  camp,"  and  this  should  result  in  larger 
sales  of  Douglas  fir. 

According  to  estimates  prepared  by  one  of  the  leading  trade  journals,  the 
value  of  building  permits  for  the  city  of  Buenos  Aires — which  has  over  2,225,000 
inhabitants  out  of  a  total  population  of  12,000,000  in  Argentina — in  1934 
reached  126,480,000  paper  pesos  ($31,858,942  Canadian  at  free  market  rates  of 
exchange)  as  compared  with  110,900,000  pesos  ($27,934,509  Canadian)  in  1933. 

One  of  the  leading  firms  of  agents  in  the  Douglas  fir  trade  in  Buenos  Aires 
estimated  that  their  orders  afloat  and  pending  shipment  in  December,  1933,  were 
the  lowest  for  any  year  since  1926,  and  at  the  close  of  1934  they  had  a  larger 
volume  of  orders  pending  and  shipments  afloat  than  for  any  period  since  1930. 
Further,  their  sales  during  the  year  showed  an  increase  of  approximately  10  per 
cent  over  those  of  1933. 

As  long  as  the  present  difficulty  of  obtaining  exchange  for  Canadian  pro- 
ducts continues,  the  prospects  of  developing  business  for  Canadian  lumber  are 
not  encouraging.  However,  this  exchange  market  is  always  subject  to  changes, 
and  it  is  felt  that  Canadian  exporters  interested  in  Argentina  should  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  situation,  with  a  view  to  taking  advantage  of  any  oppor- 
tunities which  may  develop  under  more  favourable  exchange  conditions  to  form 
connections  and  initiate  business  in  a  field  where  Canadian  exporters  should  be 
able  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  business  now  going  to  other  sources. 
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ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  PAPER  BUTTER  WRAPS 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  ton  used  in  this  report  is  the  metric  ton,  which  equals  about  2,205  pounds; 
one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  January  24,  1935. — As  there  is  no  local  production  of  paper 
suitable  for  wrapping  butter,  there  is  some  considerable  importation  of  this 
material  into  Argentina.  Production  statistics  of  butter  are  not  available  except 
for  the  months  of  March  to  December,  inclusive,  of  1934.  During  this  period, 
according  to  figures  compiled  by  a  newly  formed  "  Regulating  Committee  of  the 
Milk  Industry,"  under  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  24,571  tons  of  butter  were 
produced.  According  to  figures  compiled  by  this  same  committee,  the  export  of 
butter  during  this  period  was  5,428  tons.  The  export  of  butter  from  Argentina, 
according  to  the  official  statistics,  was  23,209  tons  in  1931,  25,363  tons  in  1932, 
and  13,907  tons  in  1933. 

It  is  compulsory  to  wrap  all  butter  that  is  sold  by  retail  distribution  and, 
of  course,  export  cases  for  butter  are  always  lined  with  paper. 

sources  of  origin  and  types  required 

Most  of  the  paper  is  shipped  from  France,  although  some  quantities  are  sup- 
plied from  Belgium,  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Italy,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land. Some  time  ago  the  United  States  obtained  a  share  in  this  trade,  but 
recently  Continental  prices  have  undercut  American  quotations.  The  paper  is 
imported  both  cut  and  ready  for  use  in  various  sizes,  or  in  large  sheets  for 
cutting  into  small  pieces  by  the  butter  manufacturers.  The  printing  is  some- 
times done  abroad  and  sometimes  in  Argentina.  The  local  printing  is,  however, 
inferior  and  probably  more  expensive  than  the  foreign  work,  so  that  some  of 
the  larger  producers  almost  invariably  import  their  paper  printed  either  ready 
cut  or  in  large  sheets  for  recutting. 

Sulphur  paper  is  principally  used  in  Argentina.  The  standard  size  is  75  by 
100  centimetres,  but  it  is  imported  in  various  sizes  of  sheets,  in  accordance  with 
the  particular  requirements  of  each  plant.  The  paper  generally  used  ranges 
from  60  to  75  grams  per  square  metre  (1-196  square  yard),  but  in  addition  the 
French  shippers  offer  papers  in  45-,  50-,  and  55-gram  weights.  The  paper  is 
packed  in  bales  and  boxes,  the  latter  packing  being  preferred.  Certain  num- 
bers of  sheets  are  usually  wrapped  in  white  or  blue  kraft  paper  before  packing 
in  the  boxes ;  this  is  important  as  the  duty  is  levied  on  the  legal  net  weight  and 
if  this  interior  packing  is  omitted  the  valuation  is  automatically  increased  by 
10  per  cent  for  duty  purposes. 

Besides  the  high-quality  sulphur  paper  imported  principally  from  France, 
there  is  some  vegetable  parchment  paper  imported  in  rolls  from  Finland.  This 
paper  is  used  only  for  lining  the  export  cases  and  is  shipped  in  rolls  of  13  inches 
wide.  It  is  standard  30-pound  parchment — that  is,  30  pounds  per  480  sheets 
24  by  36  inches. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 

Samples  and  specifications  of  paper  as  used  by  some  of  the  leading  butter 
producers  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and 
interested  firms  may  obtain  this  data  on  application.  In  addition,  a  current 
c.i.f.  quotation  recently  made  by  one  of  the  principal  French  shippers  is  also 
available,  as  well  as  prices  quoted  on  the  standard  vegetable  parchment  referred 
to  previously  in  this  report. 
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METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

Most  of  the  paper  is  sold  by  commission  agents  to  the  various  butter  pro- 
ducers for  direct  shipment  from  France.  There  is  also  a  certain  amount  of 
paper  imported  by  buying  agents  and  dealers,  who  sell  to  the  manufacturers 
and  printing  establishments  from  stocks  held  in  Buenos  Aires. 

DUTIES 

The  duties  on  butter  wraps  work  out  at  about  38  •  2  paper  centavos  per  kilo- 
gram legal  net  weight  (about  11  cents  Canadian  at  current  official  rate  of  ex- 
change) when  unprinted  and  51*8  paper  centavos  (about  15  cents  Canadian) 
when  printed.  The  duties  on  all  paper  that  is  subsequently  used  for  export 
butter  are  refunded  in  accordance  with  special  regulations. 

EXCHANGE  POSITION 

It  would  seem  that,  up  to  the  present,  butter  manufacturers  and  importers 
have  been  able  to  secure  advance  exchange  permits  for  imports  of  butter  wraps 
from  France  and  other  Continental  sources  of  supply.  It  is  doubtful  if  it  would 
be  possible  for  importers  to  obtain  exchange  permits  for  Canadian  butter  wraps, 
so  that  at  the  moment  Canadian  exporters  would  probably  be  at  a  disadvantage 
when  competing  with  the  present  sources  of  supply.  Nevertheless  an  inquiry 
has  been  received  by  the  Trade  Commissioner  from  an  agent  well  connected  in 
the  trade  for  a  Canadian  source  of  supply  of  butter  wraps.  Interested  firms 
should  therefore  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre 
430,  Buenos  Aires,  sending  samples  (by  letter  post  or  sample  post  in  packages 
weighing  less  than  one  pound)  and  prices  of  paper,  both  printed  in  one  and  two 
colours  and  unprinted,  that  they  can  offer. 

While  the  exchange  position  is  adverse  at  the  moment,  nevertheless  if  any 
Canadian  firm  is  ordinarily  able  to  compete  for  this  business,  it  is  felt  that  it 
would  be  advisable  to  make  the  connection  mentioned  above,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  any  improvement  in  the  situation. 

ARGENTINE  MAIZE  SOWINGS  FOR  THE   1934-35  SEASON 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  hectare  equals  2-471  acres) 

Buenos  Aires,  February  6,  1935. — According  to  the  first  estimate  just  given 
out  by  the  Argentine  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  the  area  sown  to  maize  for  the 
1934-35  season  is  calculated  at  7,030,000  hectares,  which  is  the  largest  area  so  far 
sown  with  maize  in  this  country  and  is  7-9  per  cent  higher  than  last  year's 
figure.  The  increase  registered  this  year  is  mainly  due  to  heavier  seeding  in  the 
provinces  of  Cordoba  and  Buenos  Aires.  Compared  with  the  average  for  the 
last  five  years,  sowings  for  the  present  season  are  higher  by  19-2  per  cent. 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture's  statement  also  announced  that  the  maize 
situation  had  not  varied  appreciably  since  the  last  general  survey  of  the  crops 
was  issued,  when  it  was  stated  that  although  partial  losses  had  been  caused 
through  drought,  locusts  and  excessive  heat,  in  general  the  state  of  the  maize 
crop  could  be  considered  as  good  and  a  satisfactory  harvest  expected. 

The  figures  of  the  area  sown  with  maize  in  Argentina  for  the  previous  five 
years  were  as  follows:  1929-30,  5,647,400  hectares;  1930-31,  5,575,000;  1931-32, 
5,855,000;  1932-33,  5,884,000;  1933-34,  6,514,000  hectares;  or  a  five-year  average 
of  5,895,080  hectares. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1619  (February  9),  page  198,  it  is  announced  that  a  draft  Order  in  Council  has 
now  been  laid  before  Parliament,  which  if  sanctioned,  will  render  necessary  the 
marking  of  imported  wooden  flooring  blocks  and  strips  with  an  indication  of 
origin. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

Under  the  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  2)  Order,  1935,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  fork,  shovel,  and  spade  handles,  of  wood,  of  the  box  or  "  D  "  type, 
whether  riveted  or  not,  have  been  placed  on  the  free  list,  meaning  that  they  will 
be  admitted  into  the  United  Kingdom  duty  free  regardless  of  origin.  Formerly 
they  were  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  unless  entitled  to  exemption  from 
duty  as  products  of  Canada  or  other  part  of  the  British  Empire  entitled  to 
preference.    The  order  became  effective  January  28. 

United  Kingdom  Certificates  of  Origin  for  Wood  Products 

In  answer  to  an  inquiry  as  to  the  appropriate  certificate  of  origin  to 
accompany  shipments  of  the  following  classes  of  wood  products  to  the  United 
Kingdom: — 

(1)  Rough  sawn  lumber, 

(2)  Sawn  lumber  surfaced  one  side, 

(3)  Sawn  lumber  surfaced  one  edge, 

(4)  Sawn  lumber  surfaced  one  side  and  one  edge, 

(5)  Sawn  lumber  surfaced  one  side  and  two  edges, 

(6)  Sawn  lumber  surfaced  two  sides  and  one  edge, 

(7)  Sawn  lumber  surfaced  four  sides, 

(8)  Sawn  lumber  surfaced  with  tongue  and  groove, 

(9)  Sawn  lumber  surfaced  with  round  edges, 

(10)  Mouldings  finished, 

(11)  Shingles, 

(12)  Doors  finished, 

(13)  Plywood, 

(14)  Box  shooks, 

the  London  Custom  House  has  advised  (February  2,  1935)  that  certificate 
of  origin  Form  119  (Sale)  should  be  furnished  for  item  1  and  Form  120  (Sale) 
for  the  remaining  items.  Rough  sawn  lumber  for  which  Form  119  is  the  appro- 
priate certificate  requires  to  be  wholly  of  Empire  origin,  while  a  25  per  cent 
Empire  content  declaration  on  certificate  120  is  sufficient  for  the  other  wood 
products  mentioned. 

Irish  Free  State  Quotas  on  Footwear 

Orders  have  been  issued  under  the  Irish  Free  State  Control  of  Imports  Act, 
1934,  bringing,  as  from  January  23,  infants'  footwear  within  the  scope  of  the 
quota  system.  Infants'  footwear  has  hitherto  been  specifically  excluded  from 
the  import  restrictions  on  boots  and  shoes  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1602:  October  13,  1934,  page  609),  but  now  that  arrangements  for  its  manu- 
facture in  the  Free  State  have  been  definitely  made,  the  Government  has  taken 
this  action  to  provide  protection  therefor. 

To  allow  for  the  inclusion  of  infants'  footwear,  the  quota  on  leather  foot- 
wear for  the  period  January  1  to  March  31  has  been  increased  by  37,500  pairs, 
bringing  the  total  for  that  period  up  to  500,000  pairs;  while  the  quota  on  rubber 
footwear  for  the  period  January  1  to  June  30  has  been  increased  by  29,000  pairs, 
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bringing  the  total  for  the  period  up  to  654,000  pairs.  These  increased  quotas 
represent  the  estimated  quantities  of  infants'  footwear  as  cannot  be  manufac- 
tured locally  during  such  periods. 

As  additional  protection,  the  existing  duties  applicable  to  both  leather  and 
rubber  footwear  have  been  extended,  as  from  January  23,  to  include  infants' 
sizes  which  were  formerly  free  of  duty. 

Irish  Free  State  Increases  Tire  Quota 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1612 
(December  22,  1934),  page  945,  owing  to  an  anticipated  shortage  of  tires  and 
tubes  in  the  Irish  Free  State,  orders  were  issued  on  January  29  increasing  the 
import  quotas  for  the  period  January  1  to  March  31,  1935,  by  25,000  specified 
sizes  of  pneumatic  tires  and  tubes  for  motor  cars  and  100,000  for  motor  and 
push  cycles,  to  totals  of  55,000  and  250,000  respectively. 

Imports  of  Silk  Hosiery  into  Irish  Free  State 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1619 
(February  9,  1935),  page  185,  Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Dublin,  advises  that  the  Executive  Council  on  February  1  fixed  imports 
of  hose  and  half  hose  made  wholly  of  silk,  artificial  silk,  or  a  combination  of  these 
materials,  at  510,000  pairs,  for  the  period  February  25  to  May  31,  1935.  Regis- 
tered importers  will  be  granted  licences  to  import  in  proportion  to  their  normal 
turnover,  but  less  in  extent  by  nearly  one-half,  i.e.  the  amount  which  Irish  Free 
State  makers  are  expected  to  be  able  to  produce  in  the  first  restricted  period  of, 
roughly,  four  months.  An  importer  may  buy  in  whichever  oversea  markets  suit 
him  best,  but  always  within  the  limits  of  his  licence. 

Netherlands  Import  Restrictions  on  Clothing 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  writes 
under  date  February  4  that,  by  royal  decrees  January  30  and  31,  1935,  the  quota 
restrictions  on  the  importation  into  the  Netherlands  of  the  following  types  of 
clothing  have  been  further  extended: — 

(a)  Outer  clothing,  not  being  knitted  or  tricot  wear  and  not  manufactured  of  tissues 
with  rubber; 

(b)  outer  clothing,  manufactured  of  tissues  with  rubber; 

(c)  outer  and  under  clothing,  knitted  or  tricot  wear,  without  rubber,  other  than  socks 
and  hosiery. 

The  period  of  restrictions  for  the  goods  mentioned  under  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
expire  on  November  30,  1935,  and  that  for  the  commodities  under  (c)  on  October 
31,  1935.  Import  licences  are  granted  on  the  basis  of  shipments  of  clothing  to  the 
Netherlands  during  the  years  1929,  1930  and  1931.  The  Ministry  of  Economic 
Affairs  may,  however,  fix  special  quotas  for  countries  to  be  designated  by  it. 

Trade  Agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Brazil 

The  United  States  and  Brazil  signed  a  trade  agreement  on  February  2,  1935. 
The  agreement  requires  the  approval  of  the  Brazilian  Congress  and  will  not  come 
into  force  until  thirty  days  after  the  instruments  of  ratification  by  the  President 
of  Brazil  and  of  approval  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  have  been 
exchanged.  Full  details  of  the  tariff  concessions  have  not  yet  been  published,  but 
according  to  a  summary  issued  by  the  United  States  Department  of  State  on 
February  2  the  Brazilian  import  duty  reductions  affect  a  long  list  of  items 
including  automobiles  and  trucks  and  parts  thereof,  tires  and  tubes,  radio 
apparatus,  paints  and  varnishes,  common  soap,  oilcloth,  surgical  gauze,  linoleum, 
coloured  upper  and  patent  leather,  scales,  gasolene  pumps,  turpentine,  cement, 
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canned  vegetables,  canned  fruit,  oatmeal,  powdered  milk,  canned  salmon, 
and  chewing  gum.  Brazil  also  guarantees  not  to  increase  the  existing  import  duties 
on  another  list  of  goods  including  fresh  fruit  (duty  free) ,  agricultural  machinery- 
including  tractors  (duty  free) ,  refrigerators,  motor  cycles,  sewing  machines,  auto- 
matic scales,  cash  registers,  typewriters,  calculating  machines,  typesetting 
machines,  heavy  radio,  telephone  and  telegraph  equipment,  and  motion  picture 
films.  The  concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  to  Brazil  include  duty 
reductions  on  manganese  ore,  Brazil  nuts,  castor  beans,  copaiba  balsam,  ipecac 
and  yerba  mate,  and  the  United  States  also  guarantees  not  to  impose  duties  on 
coffee,  cacao  beans  and  some  other  products. 

Customs  Surcharge  in  Guatemala 

A  Guatemalan  Decree,  No.  1629,  dated  January  26,  1935,  and  published  in 
the  Diario  de  Centro  America  of  January  28,  reads  as  follows: — 

That  the  restrictions  and  imposts  levied  by  some  countries  on  the  entry,  sale,  and  dis- 
tribution of  our  coffee  react  directly  against  Guatemalan  economy  and  emphasize  the  neces- 
sity of  preserving  the  markers  which  for  some  time  have  absorbed  our  principal  article  of 
export ;  considering : 

That  for  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  and  advisable  to  take  measures  for  preventing  new 
competitors,  indifferent  to  the  purchase  of  our  products,  from  displacing  in  the  interior  of 
the  country  merchandise  coming  from  their  markets  which  have  been  until  now  our  prin- 
cipal consumers;  wherefore: 

In  use  of  the  authority  conferred  on  the  Executive  by  section  22  of  article  27  of  the 
Constitution  of  the  Republic,  decrees: 

Article  1. — Duties,  valuations,  and  taxes  are  increased  by  100  per  cent  on  articles 
originating  or  proceeding  from  those  countries  which,  in  relation  to  last  year  and  from  the 
1st  January,  1934,  have  increased  their  imports  to  the  country  by  100  per  cent  in  volume. 

Article  2. — There  are  excepted  from  the  increase  laid  down  in  the  preceding  article, 
articles  which  have  been  ordered  before  the  publication  of  the  present  law,  provided  that 
documentary  proof  of  this  is  furnished  to  the  Secretariat  of  Finance  and  Public  Credit. 

Article  3. — The  above  Secretariat  of  State  is  empowered  not  to  apply  the  increase  laid 
down  in  this  decree  when  the  amount,  calculated  in  quetzales,  of  the  respective  imports  is 
at  least  equal  to  the  purchases  of  Guatemalan  coffee. 

Article  4. — The  present  law  shall  remain  in  force  so  long  as  the  present  economic  con- 
ditions subsist  and  will  enter  into  force  from  the  day  of  its  publication  in  the  Diario  Oficial, 
its  promulgation  being  reported  to  the  National  Legislative  Assembly  in  its  next  ordinary 
sessions. 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writes 
that  the  Diario  de  Centro  America  of  February  1  states  that  the  countries 
affected-  by  the  foregoing  decree  are  Argentina,  Canada,  Philippine  Islands, 
Greece,  Honduras,  India,  Jamaica,  Japan,  Palestine,  Panama,  and  Peru,  and  that 
the  surtax  of  100  per  cent  applies  to  all  commodities  from  the  countries  affected. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  New  Zealand 
Government  Railways,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders,  which  close  on 
June  17,  should  be  addressed  to  the  General  Manager,  Railway  Department, 
Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  Particulars  are  as  fol- 
lows— 

Railway  workshops  machinery:  one  horizontal  boring  mill;  six  D.C.  arc  welding  sets; 
two  single-operating  A.C.  arc  welding  sets;  two  5  K.V.A.  spot  welding  machines;  two  vertical 
drilling,  boring  and  tapping  machines;  two  bar  reeling  machines;  two  6i-inch  to  7-inch 
ungeared  capstan  lathes;  one  plain  grinding  machine;  one  pinhole  grinding  machine;  one 
pedestal-type  20  K.V.A.  seam  welding  machine;  one  pedestal-type  20  K.V.A.  fusion  butt- 
welding  machine;  one  1-ton  petrol  electric  crane;  one  core-blowing  machine;  one  tin- 
smiths' power  press;  one  automatic  arc-controlling  and  electrode-feeding  equipment  for  arc 
welding;  one  plate  rolls;  one  automatic  saw-filing  and  setting  machine;  two  electrically 
operated  oxy-acetylene  hand-cutting  tools;   one  electric  lifting  magnet. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  18 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  18,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate- 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  February  11,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

.Tugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 


Spain 


Peseta 


Sweden  Krona 


Switzerland  .  , 
United  States. 


Franc 
Dollar 


Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 


Chile, 


.Peso 


Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies .  Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Former 

in  M^ontreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Feb.  11 

VVeek  ending 

Feb.  18 

Bank  Rate 

.  1407 

$  . 1882 

$  . 1885 

^  2 

.  1390 

.2329 

.2352 

2* 

•"2 

.0072 

0126 

0127 

7 

.0296 

0418 

0418 

3* 

.2680 

.2183 

'2187 

2 

.0252 

.0216 

.0215 

4 

.0392 

.  0658 

.0663 

2  & 

.2382 

4009 

.4034 

4 

4.8666 

4.8895 

4.8919 

2 

.0130 

0094 

.0094 

7 

.4020 

!  6745 

.6804 

24 

!l749 

2988 

.2983 

4i 

*2 

.0526 

0849 

0851 

4 

"  .0176 

0227 

0228 

5 

.2680 

2456 

2459 

sti 
o2 

.0442 

014^ 

0 

.0060 

.  U  1U  1 

01  01 
.  U ±U  1 

41 

*2 

.  1930 

.  1  ouo 

1  *37^ 

.2680 

9^10 
.  z  o  J.  y 

.  zozo 

9A 

.  1930 

QOQ9 

.  0ZO0 

0 
z 

i!oooo 

1  0009 

9994 

.4245 

^3278* 

!3273* 

.1196 

.2577f 
.0826* 

.2578f 
.0824* 

.1217 

.0676f 
.0520* 

.06741 
.0519* 

.9733 

.0425f 

.0425f 

.  5730 

.5659 

4 

.4985 

.2788 

.2783 

4-5 

.2800 

.2402 

.2448 

6 

.1930 

.2627 

.2623 

1.0342 

.8008 

.8045 

1.0000 

1.0019 

1.0003 

.4414 

.4452 

.3650 

.3706 

.3695 

"3* 

.4985 

.2853 

.2843 

3.65 

.4020 

.6779 

.6838 

.3643 

.3686 

.4424 

.4555 

.  4557 

.5678 

.5750 

.5736 

1.0138 

1.0206 

1.0211 

4.8666 

4.8995 

4.9019 

1.0138 

1.0206 

1.0211 

.0392 

.0661 

.0662 

.0392 

.0661 

.0662 

4.8666 

3.9116 

3.9135 

4.9431 

5 . 0278 

5.0307 

4.8666 

3.9431 

3.9450 

4.8666 

4 . 8834 

4.8857 

Official,    t  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  NJ3. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer        Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Dried  Squid  

Sardines  

Canned  Fruits  

Cheese  

Canned  Meats  

Flour  

Tomato  Extract  

Sugar  

Lard  

Foodstuffs  of  All  Kinds  

Miscellaneous — 

Rope  

Over-issued  Newspapers  

Paper  Bags  

Paper  Wraps  

Patent  Medicines  and  Patented 

Specialties. 

Birch  Logs  

lied  Pine  

Disinfectants  

Copper  and  Galvanized  Wire  for 

the  Manufacture   of  Fly 

Screens. 

Crude  Oil  or  Petroleum  Engines 

for  Marine  Purposes. 

Electric  Refrigerators  

Galvanized  Wire  Netting,  Chain 

Link  Fencing,  Tinned  Mattress 

Wire,  Wire  Rods. 
Tallow  


232 
233 
234 
235 
236 
237 
238 
239 
240 
241 


242 
243 
244 
245 
246 

247 
248 
249 
250 


251 

252 
253 


254 


Tientsin,  China  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador 

Valletta,  Malta  

Valletta,  Malta  

Valletta,  Malta  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador 

Valletta,  Malta  

Valletta,  Malta  

Valletta,  Malta  

London,  England  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador 

London,  England  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 
London,  England  

Milan,  Italy  

Valletta,  Malta  

Hongkong  

Montevideo,  Uruguay. . . 

Batavia,  Java  

London,  England  

London,  England  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  .... 


Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 


Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  March  2;  Montclare,  March  9;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  March 
16;  Montcalm,  March  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  March  8; 
Antonia,  March  10;  Andania,  March  24 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  London  Corpora- 
tion, March  2;   Manchester  Exporter,  March  14— both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Pacific  Commerce,  Furness  Line,  Feb.  25;  Capulin  (calls  at  Hull),  Ameri- 
can Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  28;  Beaverford,  March  1;  Beaverdale,  March  8;  Beaverburn, 
March  15;  Beaverbrae,  March  22;  Beaverhill,  March  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania, 
MarchS;  Ausonia,  March  10;  Alaunia,  March  24;  Ascania,  March  31 — all  Cunard-White 
Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — London  Corporation,  March  2;  Manchester  Division,  March  9;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  March  16;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  23;  Manchester  Brigade,  March 
30 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  March  4. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  March  1 ;  Bristol  City,  March  15 ;  Mont- 
real City,  March  29— all  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Capulin  (calls  at  Dundee  but  not  at  Newcastle),  American 
Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  28;  Cairnesk,  March  4;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  18 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  March  9;  Nubian,  March  23 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Vardulia,  March  2;  Sulairia,  March  16;  Airthria,  March  30 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Pennland.  Feb.  25;  Westernland,  March  10 — both  Red  Star  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  and  Havre);  Beaverford,  March  1;  Beaverdale,  March  8;  Beaverhill,  March 
29 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Hamburg. — Capulin,  American  Hampton  Roads,  Feb.  28;  Beaverbrae,  Canadian 
Pacific,  March  22. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia  but  not  at 
Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  Feb.  25;  Drottningholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen), 
Feb.  25;  Frederick  VIII  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia-America  Line,  March 
11;  Svaneholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  March  12. 

To.  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Feb. 
25;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  Fob.  28;  Belle  Isle, 
Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  March  4;  Nova  Scotia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness 
Line,  March  8. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis  Antigua,  Montscrrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent.  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demcrara. — Lady  Hawkins,  March  10;  Lady  Drake,  March 
17;  Lady  Nelson,  March  31 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Lino, 
March  7  and  21. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras).— Cavelier,  Feb.  27;  Lady  Somers 
(calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  March  6;  Cathcart,  March  13;  Lady  Rodney  (calls  at. 
Hamilton  and  Nassau),  March  20 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  Feb.  27;  Lillemor,  March  13 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges, 
Bermuda),  March  2;  Colborne,  March  23 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz— A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silvercj'press,  Feb. 
27;  Malayan  Prince,  March  i3;  Silverwalnut,  March  27;  Siamese  Prince,  April  10 — all 
Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Palembang,  Cheribon. 
Samarang,  Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Talisse,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  March  1. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian 
National,  March  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Highlander,  Feb.  28; 
Canadian  Britisher  (calls  at  Timaru),  March  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  March  1;  Montclare,  March  8;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  March 
15;   Montcalm,  March  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  Feb.  28;  Beaverdale,  March  7;  Beaverburn,  March  14; 
Beaverbrae,  March  21 ;   Beaverhill,  March  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — London  Corporation,  Feb.  27;  Manchester  Division,  March  7;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  March  14;  Manchester  Citizen  March  21;  Manchester  Brigade,  March 
28— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  March  7;  Nubian,  March  21 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Vardulia,  Feb.  28;  Sulairia,  March  14;  Airthria,  March  28 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  March  2;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  16 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  5  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp.— Beaverford,  Feb.  28;  Beaverdale,  March  7;  Beaverhill,  March  28— all 
Canadian  Pacific;  Brant  County,  March  6;  Hada  County,  April  8 — both  County  Line  (call 
at  Rotterdam  and  Havre). 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Lloyd-Mediterranoo  Italian  Service, 
March  6. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marciucs 
and  Beira. — Calgary,  Elder-Dempster  Line,  Feb.  27. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada.  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  March  13;  Lady  Nelson,  March  27 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kills,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  2  and  16. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Gil,  Feb.  28;  La  Perla,  March  14;  San 
Benito,  March  28— all  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — A 
steamer,  Canadian-Indian  Line,  March. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai. — City  of  Kimberley,  March  10;  City  of  Yokohama. 
April  10 — both  Canadian  Far  East  Line  (via  U.S.  ports). 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  March  2;  Hiye  Maru,  March  16; 
Heian  Maru,  April  4 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong.— Tantalus,  March  10;  Talthybius,  March 
31;  Tyndareus,  April  21— all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki). March  9;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  March  23;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  April  6;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  April  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Olympia,  Feb.  25;  Tacoma,  April  2 — both  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (call  at  Osaka,  Iloilo, 
Cebu,  Macassar  and  Legaspi). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  March  24  (calls 
Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar). 

To  Tsingtao. — City  of  Vancouver  (calls  at  Dairen),  April  1;  City  of  Victoria,  April  30 
— both  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Tosari,  March  1 ;  Silverbeech,  April  2 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  Feb.  27;  Niagara,  March  27 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  State,  March  14;  Golden 
Cloud,  April  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Indien,  March 
6;  Cape  York,  April  15 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  March. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  March. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  March  9;  Nicthe- 
roy,  March  23;  Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glasgow),  April  6 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  if  inducements  offer) . 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — A  steamer,  East  Asiatic 
Co.,  March  (calls  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  March. 

To  Scand'mavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  March  12;  Balboa,  April  11 — both  Johnson  Line. 
To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
March. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  March  15. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  Port  Elizabeth,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Manoeran,  March  7;   Silverwillow,  April  6 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Feb.  25; 
Point  Judith,  March  25— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

To  San  Antonio,  Valparaiso  and  Buenos  Aires. — Rigel,  March  13;  Gisla,  April  15 — both 
Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Reliance,  March  1 ;  Pacific  Trader,  March  14 — both 
Furness  (Pacific)  Line  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester);  Delftdyk,  March  8;  Nictheroy, 
March  23— both  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam);  Steel  Trader 
(calls  at  Avonmouth),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  March  11;  Moveria  (calls  at  Glasgow), 
Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  March  13;  Europa  (calls  at  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen 
and  Hull  but  not  at  Liverpool),  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  &  Co.,  March  15;  Knute  Nelson 
(calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  March  20. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Rossington  Court,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  March  1 ; 
Sydic,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  March  10;   Trondanger,  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  March  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Ryoyo  Maru,  March  1;  Soyo  Maru,  March  7— both 
Yamashita  Shipping  Co. 

To  Japanese  Ports. — Hiye  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  March  7. 

To  Chinese  Ports.— Talthybius,  Dodwell  &  Co.,  March  15. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 

Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  9,5  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 

Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1.  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1 . 50) . 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.    (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office-^Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)    (See  also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.).    Cable  address  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territoiy  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de 
Belen  No  166,  Plaza  §an  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715.  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  Bechuanaland,  Somaliland,  the  Rhodesias,  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.) 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs..  31  North  John  Street.    (Territoiy  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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FLOUR  MARKET  OF  THE  WEST  OF  ENGLAND 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  7,  1935. — At  the  end  of  1934  the  West  of  England  market 
for  Canadian  flour  was  at  as  low  an  ebb  as  it  has  ever  been.  Furthermore,  the 
market  had  been  decreasing,  and  had  been  quiet  for  a  longer  period  than  the  oldest 
importer  can  remember.  Often  in  previous  years  months  might  have  been 
expected  to  elapse  when  price  differences  would  not  permit  sales  of  Canadian 
flour,  but  compared  with  the  present  position  such  periods  were  definitely  short. 

During  1934  the  c.i.f.  price  of  a  well-advertised  Canadian  export  patent 
varied  from  23s.  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  a  high  point  of  28s.,  while  the 
year  closed  with  the  flour  being  offered  at  25s.  6d.  Comparative  prices  for  flour 
milled  at  port  mills  in  the  West  of  England  were  21s.  to  27s.  6d.,  with  a  closing 
price  at  the  end  of  the  year  of  22s.  per  sack  of  280  pounds. 

Competition  among  bakers  to-day,  particularly  in  the  more  populous  areas 
such  as  Birmingham,  has  brought  the  price  of  bread  to  very  low  levels.  As  1934 
closed  organized  bakers  were  commencing  a  movement  designed  to  raise  bread 
prices  to  a  stop-loss  level.  So  far  success  has  not  altogether  been  achieved  owing 
to  the  infiltration  into  the  Birmingham  market  of  low-price  bread  from  adjoining 
populous  boroughs.  The  economic  pressure  has  made  it  practically  impossible 
for  the  majority  of  bread  bakers  to  contemplate  the  purchase  of  Canadian  flour 
to  any  great  proportion,  as  frequently  they  were  not  able  even  to  ensure  them- 
selves anything  approaching  a  profit  on  the  sale  of  their  bread. 
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During  1934  French  flour  was  imported  into  the  West  of  England  in  more 
than  appreciable  quantities,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  this  flour  was  being  offered, 
but  less  freely,  at  19s.  Flour  from  Germany  was  not  imported  at  all  into  the 
West  of  England  during  1934.  In  the  past  some  importation  from  Germany  has 
been  found  possible,  but  1933  saw  the  end  of  this  trade.  The  French  flour  being 
imported  has  had  some  effect  on  the  retail  flour  trade  of  the  English  millers  as 
considerable  quantities  of  it  have  been  imported  for  the  purpose  of  manufac- 
turing self-raising  flour.  In  South  Wales  a  new  trade  has  been  started  with  the 
importation  of  French  flour  which,  after  processing,  is  packed  in  1 -pound  paper 
bags  for  the  retail  trade.  It  is  reported  that  four  such  blenders  in  1934  filled 
and  distributed  30,000,000  1-pound  bags  of  such  prepared  self-raising  flour. 

As  now  can  be  appreciated,  the  market  for  Canadian  flour  has  adversely  been 
affected  by  these  many  factors.  One  serious  result  has  been  the  discouragement 
of  importers  and  merchants  to  carry  stocks.  One  important  merchant  reports 
that  his  stock  of  Canadian  flour  at  the  end  of  1934  was  only  40  per  cent  of  what 
he  normally  expected  to  carry. 

There  is  still  an  interest  among  bakers  for  Canadian  flour,  its  quality  of 
strength  being  highly  regarded.  Despite  rumours  to  the  contrary,  there  is  still 
no  real  indication  that  bakers  and  their  customers  are  being  led  away  from  a 
preference  for  Canadian  flour.  Two  examples  should  bear  this  out.  A  baker  in 
Cornwall  had  not  bought  Canadian  flour  for  four  years.  At  the  end  of  1934  a 
flour  salesman  from  Bristol  was  able  to  sell  him  a  fair  quantity  of  high-grade 
Canadian  flour  despite  the  great  difference  in  price  obtaining  at  the  time.  The 
baker  had  been  contemplating  for  a  long  time  the  advisability  of  improving  the 
average  quality  of  his  bread,  and  at  last  decided  that  he  could  no  longer  postpone 
taking  the  necessary  steps  to  improve  it.  Recently  in  Birmingham  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  to  address  a  meeting  of  master  bakers  of  the  Midlands.  A  sales- 
man representing  a  Bristol  importer  in  Birmingham  subsequently  reported  that 
six  of  the  master  bakers  who  had  attended  that  meeting  had  called  him  up  on 
their  own  accord  to  find  out  the  present  position  of  Canadian  flour.  The  price 
difference  which  exists  at  the  moment  prevents  bakers  considering  seriously  the 
question  of  increasing  the  percentage  of  Canadian  flour  they  should  use,  but  at 
least  hope  is  entertained  that  any  levelling  out  of  these  price  differences  will  make 
for  an  immediate  increased  demand  for  Canadian  flours,  the  excellence  of  which 
is  universally  admitted. 

Imports  of  flour  into  the  port  of  Bristol  during  1934  amounted  to  18,695 
tons  as  compared  with  22,655  tons  in  1933  and  18,099  tons  in  1932.  Imports  of 
Canadian  flour  amounted  to  9,807  tons  as  compared  with  10,948  tons  in  1933  and 
7,235  tons  in  1932.  Stocks  of  flour  held  in  Bristol  and  at  Avonmouth  docks  on 
January  1,  1935,  amounted  to  8,878  sacks  of  280  pounds.  The  consumption  of 
flour  for  the  previous  month  amounted  to  14,388  sacks  of  280  pounds. 

WELSH  COAL  INDUSTRY 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  7,  1935. — It  is  hoped,  with  some  confidence,  that  the  year 
1935  will  show  improving  conditions  in  the  Welsh  coal  trade.  The  year  1934 
opened  fairly  well,  and  for  the  first  six  months  the  coal  export  trade  just  held 
its  own,  while  inland  industrial  requirements  showed  a  substantial  increase.  The 
next  four  months  to  the  end  of  October  was  a  period  of  great  trouble  and  diffi- 
culty for  all  engaged  in  the  production  and  export  of  coal. 

It  is  probable  that  the  output  of  the  South  Wales  coalfield  for  the  year  1934 
will  amount  to  approximately  35,500,000  tons,  or  rather  more  than  1,000,000 
tons  over  the  output  for  1933,  which  amounted  to  34,417,000  tons,  and  was  the 
lowest  of  any  period  free  from  abnormal  strikes  since  the  year  1896.   The  peak 
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year  of  the  Welsh  coal  trade  was  1913,  when  the  output  reached  56,830,000  tons. 
When  1934  opened  the  number  of  miners  employed  in  the  district  was  139,200, 
with  an  output  of  just  over  750,000  tons  per  week.  Excluding  holiday  periods, 
the  output  was  at  its  lowest  in  July,  when  only  626,600  tons  were  raised  in  a 
normal  week.  At  that  time  the  number  of  men  employed  fell  to  133,700.  In 
later  months,  however,  there  was  a  recovery  to  as  high  a  level  as  799,500  tons  in 
the  week  ended  September  29,  and  there  was  some  recovery  in  the  number  of  men 
engaged. 

EXPORTS 

Shipments  of  coal  from  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  in  1933,  taking 
foreign  cargo  and  bunkers  and  coastwise  cargo  and  bunkers,  reached  21,216,000 
tons.  Official  figures  are  not  yet  available  for  December,  1934,  but  a  close  esti- 
mate shows  that  the  total  was  approximately  21,330,000  tons. 

Complete  export  statistics  for  each  of  the  South  Wales  ports  are  not  yet 
available,  but  the  following  figures  furnished  by  the  Docks  Office  of  the  Great 
Western  Railway  indicate  with  fair  accuracy  the  distribution  of  coal  shipments 
as  between  the  several  ports :  Cardiff,  4,745,476  tons;  Swansea,  3,598,797;  New- 
port, 2,813,550;  Barry,  5,316,603;  Port  Talbot,  2,006,502;  Penarth,  1,286,480 
tons. 

A  feature  of  the  South  Wales  coal  trade  last  year  was  the  intensified  com- 
petition from  Poland.  Great  efforts  were  made  by  that  country  to  recover,  in 
essentially  Welsh  markets,  the  trade  lost  in  Scandinavia  as  a  result  of  the  trade 
agreement  which  benefited  the  coal  mining  industry  in  the  North  of  England  and 
Scotland.  There  was,  in  addition,  keen  competition  from  Germany  and  other 
countries  where  wage  scales  are  lower  than  in  South  Wales. 

An  examination  of  the  total  export  returns  shows  that  Soviet  Russia  had 
taken  no  coal  in  1934.  Shipments  to  Scandinavian  countries,  although  showing 
some  increase  in  the  case  of  Sweden  and  Norway,  were  on  a  reduced  scale  com- 
pared with  previous  years.  As  indicated  above,  these  markets  were  practically 
monopolized  by  the  north  country  and  Scotland.  Supplies  to  Germany  and  Hol- 
land indicate  little  change,  but  shipments  from  Wales  to  Belgium  declined  to 
very  low  levels.  Trade  with  France  dropped  over  250,000  tons,  although  France 
has  remained  the  best  customer  for  Welsh  coal. 

Other  declines  were  to  Algeria,  Tunis,  and  other  French  possessions,  but 
there  were  moderate  increases  in  exports  to  Portugal,  which  takes  over  90  per 
cent  of  its  coal  from  South  Wales,  and  also  to  Spain,  where  the  strike  of  Spanish 
miners  has  compelled  the  Spanish  Government  to  modify  the  restrictions  imposed 
upon  coal  imports. 

Shipments  to  Italy,  which  is  the  second  largest  customer  for  Welsh  coal, 
about  maintained  the  level  of  the  previous  year,  but  Greece,  although  not  a  large 
customer,  had  taken  nearly  25  per  cent  more,  and  there  were  also  increases  in 
exports  to  Egypt.   North  African  ports  took  approximately  the  same  as  before. 

Shipments  to  the  United  States  were  again  reduced,  but  there  was  recovery 
in  exports  to  Brazil  and  the  Argentine,  although  this  was  partially  neutralized  by 
reduction  in  exports  to  Uruguay.  Shipments  to  the  Irish  Free  State,  Channel 
Islands,  Gibraltar,  and  Palestine  were  heavier,  but  there  was  a  small  reduction 
in  exports  to  Malta,  Aden,  Ceylon,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  Hongkong. 

CANADIAN  TRADE 

The  Canadian  market  ranks  fourth  for  Welsh  coal.  It  was  in  this  market 
that  anthracite  exports  made  most  progress,  and  although  exact  figures  for  1934 
are  not  yet  available,  it  is  believed  that  exports  to  the  Dominion  will  equal  the 
1933  record  of  1,258,000!  tons.  The  most  recent  figure  available  places  exports 
to  North  American  ports  at  1,291,908  tons. 


This  figure  includes  66,420  tons  shipped  last  year  to  Newfoundland  and  Labrador. 
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It  is  perhaps  well  to  remember  that  this  transatlantic  market  has  developed 
almost  entirely  in  the  last  dozen  years.  Twelve  years  ago  United  States  pro- 
ducers of  anthracite  coal  had  not  only  their  native  market  but  what  amounted  to 
almost  a  monopoly  of  the  Canadian  market.  The  fact  that  United  States  anthra- 
cite has  now  to  meet  a  tariff  preference  of  50  cents  per  ton  given  to  Welsh 
anthracite  has  been  of  the  utmost  value  to  Welsh  shippers.  This  tariff  advantage, 
however,  is  to  some  extent  counterbalanced  by  exchange  fluctuations  and  the 
natural  advantages  enjoyed  by  American  producers  due  to  their  proximity  to 
the  Canadian  market  west  of  Toronto. 

LOCATION  OF  COALFIELDS 

The  anthracite  deposits  of  South  Wales  are  limited  to  a  small  belt  on  the 
northern  outcrop  of  the  coalfield,  extending  from  the  Neath  Valley  in  Glamorgan- 
shire to  Kidwelly  in  Carmarthenshire,  with  an  isolated  strip  in  Pembrokeshire. 
There  the  seams  extend  under  the  St.  George's  Channel  to  an  unknown  extent. 
The  coal  occurs  in  beds  or  seams  varying  in  thickness  from  a  few  inches  to  thirty 
feet,  interstratified  with  layers  of  fireclay,  shale,  ironstone,  rock,  and  other 
minerals. 

PRICES 

Average  f.o.b.  prices  per  ton  of  anthracite  coal  shipped  at  Swansea  in  1934 
were: — 

Small         Sized  Large 


s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d. 

January   7  5  34  1  33  8 

February   7  7  33  7  34  0 

March   8  1  33  1  35  5 

April   8  4  28  10  34  5 

May   8  3  27  5  34  1 

June   7  9  27  9  33  4 

July   8  2  29  3  34  8 

August   8  2  28  4  32  4 

September   8  2  28  8  34  7 

October   8  1  30  4  35  4 

November   7  8  29  5  34  4 


The  production  of  Welsh  anthracite  is  steadily  increasing,  and  last  year 
approached  7,000,000  tons.  The  anthracite  collieries  provide  work  and  wages  for 
30,000  miners  whose  purchasing  power  supports  the  entire  populations  of  many 
mining  villages. 

The  industry  has  changed  rapidly  in  recent  years,  and  changes  are  still  going 
on.  To-day  anthracite  collieries  classify  into  ten  sizes  at  least,  and  the  prepara- 
tion on  the  surface  is  equally  as  important  as  the  actual  mining  operations  under 
ground. 

NEW  JUBILEE  MARK  FOR  SILVER 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  7,  1935. — The  Birmingham  Assay  Office  assayed  and 
marked  2,527,851  ounces  of  silverware  in  1934,  a  considerable  increase  over  1933, 
but  a  total  which  is  still  substantially  lower  than  the  2,879,603  ounces  marked 
in  1928,  the  highest  figure  in  the  last  decade.  Compared  with  1925  the  amount 
of  assaying  done  in  Birmingham  is  considerably  less,  particularly  with  respect  to 
gold.  The  Birmingham  Assay  Office,  however,  still  does  more  assaying  than  all 
the  other  offices  of  the  kingdom  put  together,  including  London. 

As  has  already  been  announced,  a  new  mark  for  silver  has  been  adopted, 
called  the  "Jubilee  Mark."  Already  the  Birmingham  Assay  Office  will  accept 
manufactured  products  to  be  sold  bearing  this  new  mark.  All  silver  bearing  the 
date  letter  of  the  years  1933-34,  1934-35,  and  1935-36  until  December  31,  1935, 
will  be  eligible  for  the  Jubilee  Mark. 
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The  master  die  has  been  cut  at  the  Royal  Mint  and  supplied  to  the  assay 
offices.  As  is  now  generally  known,  the  new  mark  is  a  crowned  representation 
of  the  King  and  Queen  in  profile,  and  is  similar  to  that  which  will  be  used  on 
the  Jubilee  Medal.  Although  sterling  silver  has  been  marked  in  England  since 
the  fourteenth  century,  and  frequently  the  reigning  sovereign's  head  has  been 
featured,  this  is  the  first  time  that  both  the  reigning  sovereign  and  his  consort 
have  beeen  used  at  the  time  time. 

NORTH  OF  ENGLAND  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  1934 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  February  2,  1935. — A  much  more  cheerful  view  is  taken  of  the 
economic  situation  than  was  possible  a  year  ago.  One  of  the  leading  financial 
journals,  in  reviewing  1934,  remarks  that  there  is  evidently  a  limit  to  which  this 
country  can  go  without  a  corresponding  improvement  abroad,  and  they  consider 
it  necessary  to  admit  these  facts  in  taking  a  rationally  optimistic  view  of  the 
future.  The  ratio  of  industrial  recovery  for  the  last  September  quarter  is  esti- 
mated at  8-1  per  cent  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  and  13-6 
per  cent  compared  with  that  of  1932.  The  improvement  was  not  uniform,  as 
for  instance  engineering  and  shipbuilding  showed  an  increase  of  18  per  cent, 
iron  and  steel  17  per  cent,  and  coal  9  per  cent,  whereas  textiles  declined  by  3  per 
cent. 

Among  indications  of  improvement  in  the  North  of  England  may  be  cited 
the  turnover  of  the  Co-operative  Wholesale  Society,  with  headquarters  in  Man- 
chester. The  turnover  of  this  society  for  the  third  quarter  of  1934  was  £21,- 
587,000,  an  increase  of  9  per  cent  over  the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  while 
for  the  nine  months  ending  October  last  the  total  sales  approximated  £65,000,000, 
still  9  per  cent  better  than  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year.  It  is  significant 
that  the  Newcastle-on-Tyne  district — one  of  the  most  depressed  areas  in  Eng- 
land— showed  the  best  rate  of  increase,  11  per  cent. 

In  the  Northwestern  area,  which  would  presumably  include  Lancashire, 
Cumberland,  and  Westmorland,  there  was  a  reduction  during  1934  in  the  num- 
bers of  unemployed  of  9,321.  In  the  Northeastern  area  the  reduction  is  better 
at  just  under  20,000. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne  has  also  shown  the  largest  increase  in  bank  clearances 
in  the  North  of  England,  amounting  to  5-4  per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  fol- 
lowed by  Manchester  with  4-2  per  cent  and  Liverpool  with  3-6  per  cent. 

The  following  notes  on  the  condition  of  the  principal  industries  in  the  North 
of  England  are  appended: — 

COAL 

Coal  mining  in  the  North  of  England  showed  some  improvement  in  the  past 
year.  It  is  estimated  that  in  1934  the  world's  output  of  coal  increased  by  100,- 
000,000  tons,  towards  which  Britain  contributed  16,000,000  tons,  and  in  this 
larger  production  the  northern  counties  participated.  East  Northumberland 
had  a  record  year  for  coal  exports,  shipping  over  6,000,000  tons,  while  the  ship- 
ments from  the  Tyne  increased  by  over  1,000,000  tons. 

During  the  twelve  months  improvements  have  taken  place  in  the  United 
Kingdom  in  the  mining  of  coal,  particularly  in  better  methods  of  haulage  and 
the  more  intensive  use  of  mechanical  systems  below  ground,  such  as  the  applica- 
tion of  coal  face  machinery.  In  some  collieries  it  has  been  reported  that  exten- 
sive trials  of  mechanical  loaders  have  been  made. 

In  the  coal  industry  much  good  is  expected  to  result  from  developments  in 
the  production  of  petrol  and  oil  from  coal,  and  an  increasing  amount  of  interest 
is  being  taken  in  the  prospects  for  this  new  enterprise.    By  the  middle  of  the 
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present  year  it  is  expected  that  an  important  company  at  Billingham,  near  New- 
castle, will  be  producing  oil,  and  when  in  full  working  order  will  be  able  to 
manufacture  about  30,000,000  gallons  a  year.  With  such  an  output  the  plant 
would  require  1,000  tons  of  coal  a  day.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year  the 
announcement  was  made  of  the  establishment  of  a  plant  at  Seaham  Harbour, 
on  the  Northeast  Coast,  for  the  production  of  fuel  oil,  and  other  plants  in 
various  parts  of  the  country  are  being  erected  or  are  in  contemplation.  If  all 
the  petrol  used  in  this  country  could  be  produced  from  coal,  it  would  entail  a 
consumption  of  approximately  15,000,000  tons  of  coal  per  annum,  thus  greatly 
benefiting  a  hard-hit  industry.  Petrol  produced  by  the  low-temperature  car- 
bonization process  in  England  has  been  tested  by  the  Royal  Air  Force  and  found 
to  be  satisfactory,  while  fuel  oil  produced  from  coal  has  also  been  successfully 
tested  by  the  Navy. 

COTTON 

The  cotton  trade  has  been  one  of  the  most  depressed  in  the  country,  but 
to-day  is  encouraged  to  hope  that  the  present  year  may  show  some  improve- 
ment, even  if  slight,  over  the  past  two  or  three.  Price  cutting  has  been  a  dis- 
turbing influence,  but  while  it  has  diminished  during  the  past  year,  it  is  hoped 
an  agreement  will  be  reached  in  the  weaving  section  that  will  put  an  end  to  it. 
Spinners  are  looking  to  the  scheme  for  the  elimination  of  surplus  spindles  to 
benefit  them  considerably. 

It  was  revealed  at  the  meeting  of  the  China  and  Far  Eastern  Section  of 
the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce  that  exports  to  China  from  Manchester 
had  contracted  to  a  most  serious  extent,  and  from  being  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant markets,  exports  of  cotton  piece-goods  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1934 
showed  a  reduction  to  19,000,000  yards,  which  is  only  15  per  cent  of  the  trade 
of  two  years  ago. 

On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  cotton  piece-goods  to  India  showed  some 
improvement,  amounting  to  583,000,000  square  yards  valued  at  £8,000,000. 
Exports  of  cotton  yarns  to  India  showed  a  shrinkage  of  something  over  £100,000 
in  value. 

While  the  cotton  industry  entered  the  year  in  a  depressed  state  and  emerged 
from  it  in  a  still  difficult  position,  nevertheless,  according  to  an  article  in  one  of 
the  leading  financial  papers,  out  of  122  companies  listed  by  TattersalPs,  fifty- 
four  showed  a  profit  in  1934  compared  with  only  tweny-five  in  the  previous  year. 
The  same  article  goes  on  to  state  that  the  yarn  export  last  year  was  the  smallest 
in  value  since  the  American  Civil  War,  with  the  single  exception  of  1918.  Divi- 
dends in  the  last  five  years  have  not  averaged  2  per  cent,  while  in  the  thirty  years 
before  the  war  they  reached  5-3  per  cent,  and  to-day  there  are  20  per  cent  fewer 
workers  than  there  were  in  1923. 

The  production  of  rayon  in  England  has  greatly  increased  in  the  last  few 
years,  and  in  this  Lancashire  has  fully  participated.  Last  year  there  was  a 
record  output  of  93,000,000  pounds,  an  increase  of  9,000,000  pounds  over  1933. 

WOOL 

The  year  just  passed  was  a  difficult  one  for  the  woollen  industry.  It  began 
under  somewhat  discouraging  circumstances — i.e.  with  wool  at  prices  that  were 
the  highest  in  years,  due  to  an  anticipation  of  a  shortage  of  supplies  that  was 
neither  realized  nor  apparently  justified.  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  year 
prices  began  to  decline  and  fell  practically  throughout  the  whole  twelve  months, 
from  42d.  for  warp  64.  tops  to  24d.,  and  it  has  been  reported  that  forward  busi- 
ness for  the  present  year  has  fallen  to  22d.  Employment  returns  provide  a 
commentary  on  the  state  of  the  industry.  Taking  January,  1926,  as  100,  the 
index  in  January,  1934,  stood  at  93  and  by  August  had  dropped  to  86-6.  By 
the  end  of  October  there  had  been  a  recovery  to  just  under  91.    As  the  year 
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progressed,  encouraged  by  low  prices  the  demand  for  woollen  goods  began  to 
pick  up.  Not  only  does  this  apply  to  the  home  demand,  but  an  expansion  was 
seen  in  exports,  and  in  spite  of  the  difficulties  under  which  the  trade  has  been 
conducted,  the  improvement  in  trade  has  shown  a  healthy  tone.  The  outlook 
for  1935  is  regarded  as  reasonably  favourable. 

The  total  exports  of  woollen  and  worsted  piece-goods  for  the  eleven  months 
ending  November,  1934,  showed  quite  a  substantial  increase  over  the  previous 
year's  figures.  The  volume  was  also  much  greater  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year's  figures,  amounting  to  approximately  9,000,000  square  yards.  For  the 
same  period  exports  of  worsted  yarns  decreased  from  33,000,000  pounds  in  1933 
to  31,500,000  pounds  in  1934. 

In  the  Leeds  district  it  is  reported  that  the  unseasonable  weather  in  the 
late  autumn  and  early  winter  had  an  adverse  influence  on  the  heavy  clothing 
trade,  but  spring  orders  are  reported  as  being  satisfactory,  and  it  is  expected 
that  manufacturers  will  be  busy  during  the  coming  months.  Weather  conditions 
also  had  an  influence  on  the  women's  coat  and  mantle  trade.  The  clothing  trade, 
which  is  an  important  one  in  the  Leeds  area,  is  now  well  employed  and  is  likely 
to  remain  so  for  the  first  half  of  the  year. 

LEATHER 

An  industry  that  is  of  considerable  importance  to  Leeds  is  that  of  leather. 
This  industry  had  a  disappointing  year  in  1934,  although  at  the  end  of  the 
previous  twelve  months  business  was  very  active.  This  activity  was  to  some 
extent  a  disadvantage,  as  it  encouraged  false  hopes  and  led  to  an  increase  in 
stocks  which  was  not  justified.  Quite  a  number  of  leather  firms  in  the  Leeds 
district  make  a  business  of  dressing  East  India  kips,  but  unfortunately  this  busi- 
ness suffered  owing  to  the  severe  fall  in  the  price  of  raw  materials.  The  manu- 
facturers of  chrome  uppers  state  that  they  are  severely  affected  by  large  impor- 
tations from  the  Continent. 

LACE,   HOSIERY,   AND  UNDERWEAR 

The  curtain  industry  section  of  the  lace  industry  has  had  to  adapt  itself  to 
new  fashions  in  materials.  To-day  it  is  shown  that  rayon  is  used  more  exten- 
sively in  the  manufacture  of  curtains  than  is  cotton.  The  lace  industry 
would  probably  be  in  a  much  better  condition  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  price- 
cutting  that  has  been  so  noticeable  a  feature  of  the  trade  during  the  last  two 
years.  At  the  moment  the  lace  section  seems  fairly  hopeful,  although  that  can- 
not be  said  to  apply  to  every  branch  of  it. 

Another  of  Nottingham's  industries,  that  of  hosiery  and  underwear,  has 
been  experiencing  a  good  deal  of  competition  from  an  Eastern  country  in  recent 
years.  Taking  it  on  the  whole,  the  hosiery  and  underwear  trade  has  had  a  fairly 
satisfactory  year,  although  it  began  better  than  it  ended,  in  contradistinction 
to  1933,  which  began  badly  and  finished  strongly.  For  the  ten  months  ended 
October  31,  1934,  figures  for  the  total  values  of  exports  of  hosiery  and  under- 
wear made  of  cotton,  artificial  silk,  and  other  materials  amounted  to  £2,107,379, 
compared  with  £2,147,575  and  £2,230,178  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1933 
and  1932  respectively. 

OTHER  INDUSTRIES 

While  Nottingham  is  chiefly  known  for  its  lace,  it  has  other  important  indus- 
tries, such  as  the  manufacture  of  bicycles,  tobacco,  certain  chemicals  and  drugs, 
and  furniture.  In  the  last  two  or  three  years  there  has  been  a  great  revival  of 
bicycling  in  this  country,  and  this  naturally  has  had  a  favourable  effect  on  the 
industry.  Tobacco  is  a  commodity  that  quickly  responds  to  better  times,  and 
better  conditions  have  been  reflected  in  the  Nottingham  industry. 
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One  of  the  largest  establishments  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  manu- 
facture of  drugs  and  certain  chemicals  is  located  near  Nottingham,  and  so 
prosperous  is  the  business  of  this  firm  that  it  is  proposed  to  erect  another  plant 
to  take  care  of  the  increase. 

The  rise  in  the  business  barometer  is  being  reflected  in  the  furniture  trade, 
which  consumes  substantial  quantities  of  Canadian  timber,  particularly  hard- 
wood. 

PIG  IRON 

Three  -years  ago  the  British  iron  and  steel  industry  was  greatly  depressed 
— a  condition  that  seriously  affected  the  Northeast  Coast,  which  has  more  blast 
furnaces  and  produces  more  pig  iron  than  any  other  area  in  Great  Britain. 
Happily,  conditions  have  improved  in  the  last  two  years.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  there  were  twenty-seven  furnaces  in  blast  as  compared  with  twenty  at  the 
beginning. 

In  1932  the  total  production  of  pig  iron  in  the  country  had  sunk  to  3,600,- 
000  tons,  while  in  the  year  just  finished  it  rose  to  6,000,000  tons.  The  North- 
east Coast  produced  in  1934  1,686,000  tons  as  compared  with  1,057,300  tons  in 
the  previous  year.  It  was  reported  from  Tees-side  at  the  end  of  the  year  that 
pig  iron  manufacturers  are  still  well  booked  up. 

A  feature  of  the  pig  iron  industry  has  been  the  remarkable  stability  of  its 
prices,  a  condition  that  has  benefited  producer  and  consumer  alike.  To  illus- 
trate this,  for  the  whole  of  the  past  year  No.  3  Cleveland  G.M.B.  delivered  in 
the  Middlesbrough  area  has  averaged  66s.  lid.  compared  with  62s.  6d.  in  1933. 
These  prices  compare  with  70s.  3|d.  in  1929  and  87s.  8d.  in  1926. 

In  spite  of  the  improvement  that  has  taken  place  in  the  last  two  years  in 
the  Cleveland  area,  the  amount  of  pig  iron  that  was  produced  last  year  is  still 
much  below  that  of  pre-war  records.  At  that  time  this  area  produced  up  to 
4,000,000  tons  a  year,  of  which  750,000  tons  were  exported.  One  reason  given 
for  this  decline  in  pig  iron  has  been  the  greater  use  of  scrap  in  the  manufacture 
of  steel.  Previous  to  the  war  Cleveland  produced  about  40  per  cent  of  the 
country's  total  output,  whereas  to-day  the  proportion  has  fallen  to  about  28 
cent. 

Hematite  production  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  confined  almost  entirely  to 
the  Tees-side  and  Barrow-in-Furness  areas.  While  the  latter  is  able  to  produce 
its  hematite  from  its  own  ore  deposits,  the  former  depends  upon  supplies  from 
abroad. 

The  improvement  in  the  steel  industry  began  about  the  middle  of  1933  and 
continued  through  1934.  The  prospects  for  the  production  of  heavy  forgings 
and  castings  are  exceedingly  good,  as  heavy  bookings  have  been  made.  No 
centre  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  affected  more  severely  by  the  depression  than 
Sheffield,  but  the  improved  trade  of  the  last  two  years  has  reversed  the  position. 
The  annual  review  of  a  leading  Yorkshire  paper  has  made  the  comment  that 
not  only  had  Sheffield  got  back  to  the  1929  level,  but  passed  it,  and  it  is  believed 
that  1934  will  stand  out  as  a  peak  year.  If  the  demand  for  steel  for  shipbuild- 
ing and  railways  had  commensurately  improved  with  other  classes,  almost  boom 
conditions  would  have  been  reached. 

Not  only  in  Sheffield  is  the  steel  industry  prospering,  but  the  Northeast 
Coast  has  benefited  by  better  times.  Since  about  the  middle  of  1933  there  has 
been  a  steady  improvement,  as  is  shown  by  production  figures.  In  two  years 
the  increase  in  production  of  British  steel  has  amounted  to  no  less  than  3,750,000 
tons,  or  from  4,950,000  tons  to  8,700,000  tons.  This  higher  figure  is  within  10 
per  cent  of  the  record,  9,716,000  tons,  which  occurred  in  1917.  Owing  to  the 
recent  rehabilitation  of  steel  works,  the  capacity  has  increased  and  is  estimated 
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to-day  at  about  12,000,000  tons.  The  steel  output  in  the  Northeast  Coast  in 
1934  has  been  estimated  at  1,857,000  tons  compared  with  1,316,000  tons  in  the 
previous  year.    In  1932  the  production  fell  to  991,000  tons. 

The  demand  for  Sheffield  stainless  steels  has  rapidly  advanced,  and  has 
required  an  increase  in  plant  and  the  installation  of  improved  machinery  in 
order  to  take  care  of  it.  It  was  reported  at  the  end  of  the  year  that  manufac- 
turers were  in  receipt  of  unusually  heavy  orders.  The  replacement  of 
obsolescent  by  up-to-date  machinery  includes  the  recent  installation  of  an  elec- 
tric furnace,  which  is  claimed  to  be  the  largest  in  Europe,  producing  stainless 
and  other  high-grade  alloy  steels.  A  high-frequency  electric  furnace  that  has 
recently  been  erected  to  melt  crucible  quality  steel  has  a  capacity  of  5  tons  per 
heat.  This  compares  with  the  old-time  furnace  that  had  a  capacity  of  60 
pounds. 

Another  branch  of  the  steel  trade  which  has  benefited  Sheffield  is  the  manu- 
facture of  large  quantities  of  magnet  steel,  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  electrical 
industry.  While  Sheffield  is  not  the  only  centre  making  permanent  magnets,  it 
has  the  bulk  of  the  business.  It  is  reported  that  very  substantial  quantities  are 
being  produced  to  meet  the  demands  for  wireless  installations,  electric  meters, 
and  telephones. 

Scunthorpe,  in  Lincolnshire,  in  recent  years  has  grown  greatly  as  a  basic 
centre  for  iron  and  steel,  being  now  perhaps  next  in  importance  to  Middles- 
brough in  the  Northeast  Coast  area.  The  indication  is  that  during  the  next  few 
years  it  will  specialize  on  the  higher  branches  of  the  industry. 

CUTLERY 

The  cutlery  trade  is  also  enjoying  prosperity  owing,  it  has  been  said,  to  its 
ability  to  produce  an  article  that  was  formerly  purchased  from  Germany.  While 
stainless  steel  had  to  depend  largely  upon  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  for  its 
trade,  it  is  now  being  adapted  to  a  great  many  other  uses.  The  file  trade  is 
enjoying  highly  prosperous  conditions.  This  trade  is  looked  upon  as  an  index 
of  general  conditions  in  engineering. 

ENGINEERING 

Engineering  has  participated  to  a  substantial  degree  in  the  improved  show- 
ing of  the  country's  trade.  Conditions  in  the  heavy  side  of  the  electrical 
engineering  industry  in  Manchester  were  much  better  than  in  1933,  and  gas 
engineering  firms  have  been  busy  on  extensions.  In  textile  machinery  the 
demand  for  export  has  been  good,  but  for  the  home  trade  indifferent.  The  total 
value  of  textile  machinery  exported  during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1934  was 
just  over  £6,000,000.  During  the  present  year  the  London,  Midland,  and  Scottish 
Railway  will  expend  over  £9,000,000  in  major  replacements  and  improvements. 
A  fair  share  of  this  work  should  go  to  the  North  of  England,  since  it  includes 
the  building  of  287  locomotives,  over  10,000  freight  wagons,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  passenger  coaches  and  sleeping  cars.  Encouraging  reports  in  the 
engineering  trade  have  also  been  received  from  Sheffield  and  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

Russia  is  placing  substantial  orders  in  the  United  Kingdom  for  various 
kinds  of  machinery  and  equipment,  which  should  be  of  very  considerable  benefit 
to  the  industries  concerned.  The  value  of  these  orders  will  amount  to  over 
£1,000,000,  and  are  principally  on  a  cash  basis.  These  orders  will  not  be  entirely 
for  goods  manufactured  in  the  United  Kingdom,  but  to  some  extent  for  com- 
modities produced  in  the  British  dominions  and  colonies,  and  which  will  be  re- 
exported from  this  country.  As  the  orders  include  30,000  tons  of  steel  and 
machinery  and  equipment  for  paper  mills,  the  North  of  England  will  benefit. 
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SHIPBUILDING 

While  1934  was  a  year  of  general  improvement  in  shipbuilding,  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  this  upward  tendency  was  a  movement  away  from  figures  that 
were  very  low  and  are  still  far  from  what  may  be  considered  normal.  One  of 
the  most  serious  considerations  in  the  crisis  through  which  the  shipbuilding  busi- 
ness has  been  passing  is  that  of  the  disposal  of  skilled  personnel.  Now  that  the 
industry  shows  signs  of  improvement,  the  effect  of  this  loss  of  personnel  has 
been  appreciated,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  it  will  require  a  good  deal  of 
effort  and  time  to  replace  it  with  efficient  workmen. 

The  Northwest  Coast  in  the  past  year  enjoyed  relatively  prosperous  con- 
ditions owing  to  orders  received  from  the  Admiralty,  and  from  one  or  two  private 
companies.  One  of  the  latter  was  for  a  24,000-ton  steamer  for  the  Australian 
trade,  which  will  cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  £1,000,000.  Another  substantial 
order  was  received  from  the  P.  &  O.  Somewhat  improved  conditions  have  pre- 
vailed at  Birkenhead. 

On  the  Northeast  Coast  forty-nine  ships  were  launched  in  1934,  with  a  ton- 
nage of  87,991,  comparing  with  twenty-seven  ships  totalling  38,600  tons  in  the 
previous  year.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  average  tonnage  per  ship  was  com- 
paratively small. 

POTTERIES 

It  would  appear  that  there  has  been  more  activity  in  the  pottery  industry 
in  the  past  year,  but  unfortunately  there  has  been  little  cessation  in  the  price- 
cutting  that  has  been  a  feature  of  this  industry  through  the  depressed  period. 
While  the  turnover  has  been  greater,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  value  of  the  goods  will 
be  commensurate  with  the  increased  production,  and  profits  are  likely  to  be 
still  small. 

BUILDING  TRADE 

The  building  trade  should  be  in  a  relatively  prosperous  state,  as  a  great 
deal  of  building  has  been  carried  on  in  this  country  over  the  last  few  years. 
Much  of  the  work  has  been  concentrated  on  providing  cheap-  to  medium-class 
dwellings.  In  connection  with  the  slum  clearance  scheme  and  the  provision  of 
better  and  more  comfortable  houses  for  the  working-class  population,  there  is 
an  immense  amount  of  work  in  view,  and  it  seems  likely  that  the  building  trade 
will  be  well  occupied  over  a  considerable  period  of  years. 

The  country  is  fully  aroused  to  the  necessity  for  providing  a  very  different 
class  of  dwelling  for  the  poorer  workers  than  they  have  been  accustomed  to  in 
the  past.  In  addition  to  dwellings  for  the  working-class  population,  a  great 
demand  has  been  accumulating  since  the  war  for  more  modern  houses  for  the 
medium-  to  well-off  classes  of  the  community.  A  large  proportion  of  the  bigger 
houses  are  entirely  out  of  date  and,  while  many  have  been  remodelled,  it  is 
impossible  to  make  them  as  satisfactory  as  newly  built  modern  houses.  In  addi- 
tion, a  great  many  office  buildings  and  factories  have  become  obsolescent.  In 
Great  Britain,  as  in  all  other  countries,  the  improvements  that  have  been  made 
since  the  war  in  heating,  lighting,  decoration,  and  construction  have  rendered 
obsolescent  a  great  many  houses,  buildings,  and  structures  of  all  kinds.  At  the 
moment  the  attention  of  the  country  is  concentrated  on  providing  better  dwell- 
ings for  workers,  but  it  is  very  likely — in  fact,  almost  certain — that  the  demand 
will  work  upwards,  and  the  same  comparative  degree  of  comfort  and  conveni- 
ence will  be  expected  by  all  classes.  This  demand  is  pent  up,  but  as  confidence 
develops  with  improving  trade  and  more  stable  conditions  increased  activity  in 
the  building  and  ancillary  trades  will  be  brought  about. 
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LONDON  MARKET  FOR  CANNED  SALMON 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  7,  1935. — Canned  goods  of  all  kinds  find  their  largest 
and  most  discriminating  group  of  buyers  among  industrial  workers.  This 
is  especially  true  of  canned  salmon.  One  firm  who  are  large  purchasers  of 
Canadian  sockeye  reports  that  their  best  sales  for  the  finest  grade  of  salmon 
are  in  the  North  of  England,  the  great  manufacturing  area  of  the  United  King- 
dom. In  the  north,  too,  Alaska  red  salmon  is  in  great  demand,  although,  owing 
to  favourable  price,  it  is  well  received  everywhere.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
farm  and  day  labourers,  whose  families  are  large  and  whose  wages  are  not  so 
high  as  in  the  industrial  areas,  the  demand  is  for  a  cheaper  product,  and  the 
sale  of  pink  salmon  reaches  large  proportions.  This  perhaps  explains  why  chain 
stores  and  co-operative  societies,  whose  shops  cater  to  this  class  of  trade,  and 
to  the  suburban  trade,  find  it  to  their  advantage  to  concentrate  on  salmon  for 
which  the  price  has  not  been  enhanced  by  intensive  advertising,  and  why  Alaska 
red  talis — 1  pound  at  9^d.  per  tin — account  for  from  75  to  80  per  cent  of  the 
sales.  There  is  also  a  section  of  the  buying  public — the  general  middle  class — 
who  are  prepared  to  accept  whatever  their  grocers  recommend,  or  who  favour 
brands  that  are  widely  advertised  in  the  press.  It  is  with  this  section  that  the 
four  well-known  proprietary  brands  find  their  best  market  at  high  prices. 


prices 

Below  is  erven  the  c.i.f.  value  for  salmon  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom from  June  30,  1927,  until  December  31,  1933.  In  this  prce  survey  ;t  will 
be  noted  that  until  June,  1930,  the  margin  between  the  top  prices  for  Canadian 
sockeye  halves  and  Japanese  red  fralves  was  about  lis.  in  favour  of  the  Cana- 
dian product.  Thereafter  a  sharp  constriction  of  the  margin  will  be  observed. 
And,  if  the  duty  of  10  per  cent  is  added  to  the  prices  of  Siberian  salmor.  after 
1931,  the  margin  practically  disappears,  even  though,  as  has  been  previously 
emphasized  the  very  finest  grade  of  Canadian  sockevu  commanding  top  prices 
is  superior  in  quality  to  the  best  Siberian  red. 

C.i.f.  Prices  of  Salmon  into  the  United  Kinqdom,  1Q%7-8% 


1927 

June  30  

Dee.  31  

1928 

June  30  

Dec.  31  

1929 

June  30  

Dec.  31  

1930 

June  30  

Dec.  31  

1931 

June  30  

Dec.  31  

1932 

June  30  

Dec.  31  

1933 

June  30  

Dec.  31  


Canada 


Sockeye 
Halves 


75/6 
74/6 


71/9-73/9 
71/9-74/9 


71/3  -74/3 
71/9  -73/9 


70/9  -72/9 
•60/ 


52/-  -53/- 
56/-  -59/- 


55/-  -60/- 
60/-  -61/- 


58/- 
53/6  -56/- 


B.C. 
Cohoe 
Halves 


49/3 
47/3 


47/- 
49/3 


43/9 
45/- 


40/9 
39/9 


37/3 
35/6 


34/- 
32/6  -34/- 


B.C. 
Pink 
Talis 


24/6 
25/6 


25/7^-26/3 
25/U-25/3 


26/6  -27/- 
27/- 


23/6 
17/9 


14/6  -16/6 
14/3-  16/3 


15/9 


16/-  -17/- 
16/-  17/- 


B.C. 
Pink 
Halves 


30/6 
30/- 


32/6 
32/6 


33/9 
35/6  -36/6 


27/6 
23/9 


22/-  -24/- 
23/9 


21/- 
30/- 


21/-  -21/6 
21/6 


U.S.A. 


Alaska 
Red 
Talis 


41/6 
45/3 


44/3  -45/3 
41/-  -43/6 


46/- 
46/-  -47/6 


44/9  -45/6 
52/- 


42/6 
52/- 


34/6  -35/- 
33/6 


30/6 
25/10 


J\pan  and  Kamchatka 


Japanese 

Red 
Halves 


71/- 
66/3 


50/9  -62/9 
50/9  -64/3 


44/9  -63/3 
47/3  -62/3 


44/9-  56/6 
40/3  -56/6 


38/6  -53/9 
38/-  -51/6 


37/-  -51/6 
39/-  -56/6 


37/3  -56/6 
40/6  -57/3 


Jananese 
Silver 
Halves 

JaDanese 
Pink 
Tails 

Japanese 

Pink 
Halves 

42/9  -49/9 
37/3 

24/-  -24/6 
24/6  -25/- 

26/9  -28/9 
28/3 

34/9  -35/9 
42/9  -44/3 

24/9  25/- 
24/9  -25/- 

31/3 
31/-  -32/- 

36/-  41/- 
39/3 

17/- 
16/6 

28/-  -28/6 
22/6 

35/6  -37/3 
32/9 

13/- 
13/- 

21/6 
17/9 

31/-  -33/- 
31/-  -33/6 

12/9 
13/- 

18/- 
16/6 

31/-  -33/6 
31/- 

13/- 
13/- 

17/- 
17/- 
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In  order  that  a  more  complete  cross-section  of  the  market  may  be  shown, 
there  are  quoted  below  prices  as  given  in  the  August  circulars  of 

(a)  a  well-known  wholesale  distributor; 

(b)  a  retail  chain  store; 

(c)  a  large  departmental  store. 

(a)  Red  Alaska — 

Comet   48  x  1-tall  

Gold  Medal   48  x  1-tall  

Humes  Flag   48  x  1-tall  

Libby's   48  x  1-tall  

Red- 
Throne  Brand   96  x  |  

Lazenby's   96  x  i-flat  

Lazenby's   96  x  ^-flat  per  doz  

Lazenby's   48  x  1-flat  

Lazenby's   48  x  1-flat  per  doz  

Lazenby's   48  x  1-tall  

Lazenby's   48  x  1-tall  per  doz  


Parsley  Brand   96  x  i-flat  

Parsley  Brand   96  x  |-flat  per  doz. 

Parsley  Brand   48  x  1-flat  

Parsley  Brand   48  x  1-flat  per  doz. 

Watson's  Sailor — 

Slice   96  x  J-flat  

Slice   96  x  ^-flat  per  doz. 

Slice   48  x  1-tall  

Slice   48  x  1-tall  per  doz. 

Slice   48  x  1-flat  

Slice   48  x  1-flat  per  doz. 

Fraser  River — 

Wynbarrie   96  x  \  

Pink— 
Canadian: 


48 

X 

1-tall 

48 

X 

1-tall 

48 

X 

1-flat 

Japanese: 

3  Diamonds  

3  Diamonds  

(b)  Parsley,  large  flat  tins  . . 

Parsley,  small  flat  tins  

Double  Crown,  large  flat  tins  

Double  Crown,  small  flat  tins  

Lazenby's,  large  flat  tins  

Lazenby's,  small  flat  tins  

Red,  large  flat  tins  

Pink  salmon,  large  tall  tins  

Pink  salmon,  small  tins  

Red  salmon,  large  tall  tins  

i-lb. 

(c)  Double  Crown  (finest  red)  flat       Os.  ll^d. 

John  West's  flat       Os.  lHd. 

Lazenby's  flat       Os.  lOJd. 

Brand's  Canadian  (Maple  Leaf  soekeye)  flat       Is.  Od. 

Red  tall   

Medium  red  flat       Os.  7d. 


Per  Case 

33s. 

Od. 

33s. 

Od. 

33s. 

6d. 

36s. 

Od. 

56s. 

Od. 

77s. 

Od. 

9s.  10^d. 

57s. 

Od. 

14s. 

6d. 

48s. 

Od. 

12s. 

3d. 

77s. 

Od. 

9s.  10id. 

57s. 

Od. 

14s. 

6d. 

77s. 

Od. 

9s.  lOJd. 

48s. 

Od. 

12s. 

3d. 

58s. 

3d. 

14s. 

9d. 

70s. 

Od. 

20s. 

Od. 

17s. 

Od. 

17s. 

6d. 

Is. 

6d. 

Is. 

Id. 

Is. 

5id. 

Os. 

10id, 

Is. 

5|d. 

Os. 

10id. 

Os. 

5|d. 

Os. 

4d. 

Os. 

lid. 

1-lb. 

Is. 

9d. 

Is. 

7|d. 

Is. 

6*d. 

Is. 

lHd. 

Is. 

lid. 

Is. 

Id. 

CLASSES  AND  QUALITIES  OF  SALMON 

It  is  generally  assumed  by  the  public  that  there  are  only  two  classes  of 
salmon — red  and  pink.  Constant  advertising  has  convinced  consumers  that  the 
red  salmon  is  much  superior  to  anything  else  which  can  be  offered.  Conse- 
quently, while  medium  red  salmon  is  not  infrequently  offered  as  such,  it  is  often 
offered  by  dealers  whose  labels  carry  the  legend  "  salmon  in  red  oil." 

Prices  for  canned  salmon,  like  other  foods,  are  dependent  upon  the  price  at 
which  products  in  the  same  general  classification  are  selling.  Canned  salmon 
cannot  be  sold  at  too  dear  a  price,  for  the  demand  is  likely  to  swing  to  other 
foods  of  better  value.  In  this  respect  there  is  a  general  feeling  among  the  trade 
that  the  price  for  red  salmon  has  been  pushed  up  to  the  maximum  and  that  a 
half-pound  of  red  salmon  selling  at  approximately  a  shilling  per  tin  is  not  good 
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value.   This  particularly  high  price,  it  would  appear  in  certain  instances,  is  not 
so  much  occasioned  by  an  insufficiency  of  pack  or  high  packers'  prices  as  from  - 
an  extreme  spread  in  distributing  costs. 

Red  Salmon. — Canadian  sockeye,  as  is  well  known,  while  responsible  for 
building  up  the  reputation  of  certain  brands  for  high-quality  salmon,  has  now 
been  supplanted  to  a  large  extent  by  Siberian  red  salmon.  Indeed,  only  in 
few  instances  is  Canadian  sockeye  recommended  to  the  public  on  the  basis  of 
its  own  particular  merits.  It  usually  reaches  the  public  under  some  distributor's 
label  and  its  identity  is  lost  under  the  general  classification  of  "  red  fish."  It 
is  common,  therefore,  to  see  a  brand  in  ^-pound  sizes  cover  Canadian  sockeye, 
and  the  same  brand  in  1-pound  flat  sizes  cover  Siberian  reds.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  to  the  retailers  at  least  Canadian  sockeye  salmon  is  given  no  premium  in 
price  over  the  Siberian  red  salmon,  which  is  a  coarser  grade. 

From  the  prices  that  have  been  quoted,  it  will  be  noted  that  for  the  adver- 
tised proprietary  brands  of  tinned  salmon — red  halves — the  fixed  retail  price 
was  ll^d.  per  tin,  or  some  81s.  per  case  of  ninety-six  halves.  The  wholesale 
price  of  this  proprietary  brand,  as  given  in  the  previously  quoted  wholesale  price 
list,  was  77s.  a  case,  the  retail  spread  being  about  4s.  a  case.  This  presumably 
is  the  minimum  figure. 

Red  Alaska  Tails. — The  outstanding  feature  of  the  information  obtained 
as  a  result  of  a  recent  survey  was  the  remarkable  popularity  of  red  Alaska 
tall  salmon.  Every  chain  store  interviewed  estimated  the  sale  of  this  product 
to  be  about  75  per  cent  of  all  canned  salmon  sold.  Packed  in  1-pound  tall  tins 
under  packers'  and  proprietary  labels,  it  has,  over  a  period  of  years,  become 
the  big  favourite  among  distributors.  The  retail  price  of  9^d.  to  10M.  per  tin 
has  been  found  to  be  very  popular  with  the  public,  who  regard  it  as  very  good 
value.  Inasmuch  as  most  of  the  Siberian  salmon  is  in  ^-pound  and  1 -pound  flat 
tins,  red  Alaska  has  a  section  of  the  red  salmon  market  to  itself,  and  presum- 
ably the  largest  section.  The  salmon  is  able  to  be  retailed  at  the  above  figure 
as  long  as  the  spot  price  to  the  wholesaler  remains  at  about  31s.  per  case,  or 
under.  The  spot  price  would  include  labelled  salmon,  duty  and  Janding  charges 
paid.  A  c.i.f.  price  would  be  about  $7  United  States  currency.  At  present 
prices  are  about  $6.50  c.i.f.  for  new  pack. 

Unlike  the  red  salmon  halves,  there  is  only  the  normal  spread  between  the 
packers'  prices  and  retail  quotations. 

In  any  c.i.f.  price  quoted,  a  broker's  commission  of  2  per  cent  is  usually 
allowed  for.  To  this  is  added  a  tariff  of  10  per  cent  and  landing  charges  amount- 
ing to  from  6d.  to  9d.  per  case.  This  completes  the  duty-paid  ex  wharf  price. 
Any  resales  among  the  trade  allow  in  their  prices  a  broker's  commission  of  1  per 
cent.  Wholesale  merchants  mark  up  their  goods  about  15  per  cent  and  retailers 
add  another  20  per  cent.  Estimated  on  this  basis,  it  is  evident  that  Alaska  red 
salmon  does  not  suffer  any  price  distortion. 

Pinks. — From  the  point  of  view  of  quality,  Siberian  pink  salmon  is  usually 
regarded  as  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  Canadian  pink,  on  account  of  its  firm  tex- 
ture. This  market  is  usually  treated  as  one  of  price  only,  and  in  most  cases 
Japanese  pinks  have  been  on  sale  at  considerably  lower  prices  than  the  Canadian. 
For  the  past  three  years  Japanese  salmon  (pink  tails)  have  been  quoted  on  the 
market  at  a  steady  price  of  13s.  a  case.  An  average  retail  price  for  pink  salmon 
tails  is  about  6d. 

DISTRIBUTION 

In  a  trade  whose  channels  of  importation  and  distribution  are  so  numerous, 
any  division  or  classification  is  necessarily  an  arbitrary  one.  Nevertheless,  with 
this  allowance,  it  may  be  said  that  canned  salmon  flows  through  three  main 
channels.   There  is  the  Siberian  salmon  passing  through  the  hands  of  three  well- 
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known  importers  and  distributed  in  wholesale  form  by  a  group  of  some  three 
or  four  wholesale  merchants. 

Secondly,  there  are  the  chain  stores,  buying  through  London  brokers,  or 
brokers  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  or  sometimes  direct,  who  are  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  a  large  share  of  the  Alaska  red  salmon. 

Finally,  the  third  channel  of  trade  may  be  allocated  to  a  well-known 
organization  which,  besides  its  other  large  salmon  purchases,  buy,  it  is  sug- 
gested, about  60  per  cent  of  the  finest  Canadian  sockeye  salmon. 

It  should  be  understood,  of  course,  that  the  chain  stores,  co-operative 
stores,  and  general  merchant  houses  all  handle  Siberian  salmon,  and  that  quan- 
tities of  Canadian  red  and  pink  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  same  buyers.  It 
has  also  been  assumed  in  this  description  of  the  trade  that  business  is  coming 
constantly  through  the  established  channels  of  broker  to  merchant. 


MARKET  FOR  LIQUORS  IN  INDIA 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  rupee  of  16  annas  equals  approximately  26^  cents  Canadian  at  par) 

Calcutta,  January  21,  1935. — The  total  imports  of  liquors,  which  include 
denatured  spirit,  ale,  beer  and  porter,  brandy,  gin,  rum,  liqueur,  whisky,  etc., 
into  India  in  twelve  months  approximates  5,000,000  gallons  valued  at  Rs.22,- 
500,000.  During  the  fiscal  year  1933-34 — the  latest  for  which  complete  returns 
are  available — there  was  a  decline  of  about  500,000  gallons  in  the  quantity  of 
denatured  spirit  imported,  while  almost  all  other  items  showed  increases.  Bom- 
bay is  the  largest  market  or,  rather,  distributing  centre.  In  1933-34  imports  of 
liquors  into  Bombay  totalled  1,700,000  gallons  valued  at  Rs. 7,200,000;  arrivals 
at  Bengal  were  next  in  importance,  amounting  to  1,200,000  gallons  valued  at 
Rs. 6, 100,000,  while  imports  into  Sind,  Madras,  and  Burma  were  valued  at  Rs.4,- 
300,000,  Rs.2,500,000,  and  Rs.2,600,000  respectively. 

Imports  of  ale,  beer,  and  porter  account  for  a  little  more  than  7  per  cent  of 
the  total  quantities  of  liquors  received,  spirit  for  25  per  cent,  and  wines  for  4  per 
cent.  In  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31,  1934,  imports  of  ale,  beer,  and 
porter  showed  a  decline  from  3,718,000  gallons  to  3,456,000  gallons.  In  the 
same  period  ale  and  beer  imported  in  bulk  amounted  to  952,000  gallons  as  against 
1,189,000  gallons  in  the  preceding  twelve  months,  while  ale  and  beer  in  bottles 
amounted  to  2,390,000  gallons  as  compared  with  2,403,000  gallons.  Supplies  come 
principally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  furnishes  over  98  per  cent  of  the 
bulk  imports;  imports  in  bottles  are  divided  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Japan,  the  latter  furnishing  almost  25  per  cent  of  the  imported  bottled  ale  and 
beer.  Imports  of  stout  and  porter  amount  to  more  than  114,000  gallons  per 
annum,  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Imports  of  spirit  alone  are  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  1,200,000  gallons  with  a  value  of  Rs.  14,000,000. 

The  details  of  spirit  imports  are  shown  below:— 


1932 

33 

1933-34 

Gal. 

Rs. 

Gal. 

Rs. 

113,900 

1.700,000 

118,600 

1,800,000 

Gin  

86,100 

700,000 

90,600 

800,000 

2,100 

1,700 
9,500 

7,700 

200,000 

200,000 

331,400 

5,500,000 

335,700 

5,600,000 

Spirit,  present  in  drugs   .  . 

102,500 

3,300,090 

110,500 

3,400,000 

5,000 

509,000 

6,900 

700,000 

856,800 

800,000 

517,600 

700,000 

18,800 

700,000 

22,200 

600,000 

In  the  case  of  whisky,  which  is  the  most  important  item,  the  imports  are 
mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  also  supplies  the  bulk  of  the  gin,  while 
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the  Netherlands  share  to  some  extent  in  this  item.  Imports  of  brandy  are  almost 
entirely  from  France,  except  for  small  quantities  received  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  Germany.  During  the  fiscal  year  1933-34  the  share  of  imports  of 
spirit  from  the  United  Kingdom  showed  an  increase  from  476,000  gallons  valued 
at  Rs.8,400,000  in  1932-33  to  493,000  gallons  valued  at  Rs.8,900,000.  Supplies 
from  France  also  showed  a  similar  improvement  from  122,000  gallons  to  128,000 
gallons  in  quantity  and  from  Rs. 2, 100,000  to  Rs. 2,200,000  in  value.  Java  sup- 
plies principally  denatured  spirit,  imports  amounting  to  approximately  500,000 
gallons  per  annum  with  a  value  of  Rs. 700,000.  Quantities  of  spirit  are  also 
received  from  the  United  States,  amounting  to  approximately  45,000  gallons  with 
a  value  of  Rs. 1,500,000.  Imports  of  wines  in  the  last  fiscal  year  recorded  an 
increase  from  165,000  gallons  valued  at  Rs.1,600,000  to  170,000  gallons  worth 
Rs. 1,900,000,  the  principal  sources  of  supply  being  France,  the  United  Kingdom, 
and  Italy. 

DEMAND  FOR  CANADIAN  BRANDS 

The  taste  for  whiskies  in  India  does  not  run  to  Canadian  rye  or  American 
Bourbon  types,  but  is  confined  almost  solely  to  Scotch  whiskies.  All  the  well- 
known  brands  are  extensively  advertised  and  well  established  in  the  various 
markets.  In  contrast  with  many  other  countries,  there  is  little  demand  in  India 
for  whiskies  such  as  Canadian  rye,  suitable  for  mixing  whisky  cocktails.  Owing 
to  the  generally  hot  climate  a  long  unsweetened  drink  such  as  Scotch  whisky 
with  soda  is  preferred.  The  most  favoured  short  drinks  or  aperitifs  before  lunch 
or  dinner  are  gin  with  Angostura  or  orange  bitters  and  water. 

There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  gin  throughout  India,  as  shown  in  the 
foregoing  table.  Canadian  manufacturers  of  London  dry  gin  might  possibly 
obtain  sales  if  they  could  meet  prices  quoted  for  well-known  brands  firmly  estab- 
lished in  the  market,  such  as  Gordon's,  Booth's,  and  Nicholson's,  and  popularize 
their  brands  by  advertising. 

London  dry  gin  is  quoted  at  18s.  per  case  f.o.b.  London  for  one  dozen 
26-ounce  bottles.  The  duty  is  Rs.49  per  case  plus  landing  charges  of  4  annas  per 
case,  in  addition  to  which  there  is  a  local,  or  Bengal,  excise  tax  of  3  annas  per 
bottle,  which  works  out  at  Rs.2  4  annas  per  case.  Similar  excise  taxes  are 
imposed  in  Bombay,  Madras,  and  other  markets. 

PROTECTION  OF  TRADE-MARKS  IN  BELGIUM 

Referring  to  a  report  entitled  "  Points  for  Exporters  to  Belgium  "  published 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1510,  of  January  7,  1933,  page  15,  Mr. 
Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  reports  under  date 
February  9  that  a  royal  decree  amending  existing  regulations  in  the  matter  of 
registration  and  protection  of  trade-marks  was  published  in  the  Moniteur  Beige 
of  February  8,  1935.  The  new  regulations  are  to  come  into  force  one  month,  after 
publication. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  law  of  April  1,  1879,  any  person  or  firm  having 
first  used  a  trade-mark  in  Belgium  could  claim  exclusive  use  of  this  mark,  after 
effecting  registration.  The  main  provision  of  the  new  decree  stipulates  that,  in 
order  to  claim  exclusive  use  of  a  mark-,  the  person  or  firm  claiming  such  right 
must,  firstly,  register  the  mark  in  the  usual  manner;  and,  secondly,  show  that 
it  was  the  first  to  make  manifest  and  public  use  of  this  mark  in  Belgium.  No 
actions  or  transactions  effected  outside  of  Belgium  will  be  considered  as  constitut- 
ing first  manifest  use. 

The  owner  of  a  trade-mark  registered  in  a  foreign  country,  however,  will  be 
entitled  to  priority  in  Belgium  provided  the  mark  was  registered  in  a  country 
which,  by  virtue  of  existing  treaties  or  conventions,  grants  the  same  privileges  to 
Belgian  trade-marks  and  provided  also  that  the  registration  has  been  listed  in 
the  official  register  of  the  "  Office  Beige  de  la  proprietc  industrielle." 

94221— 3£ 
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MARKET  FOR  WOODEN  PILES  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  florin  equals  about  SO-67  at 
current  rate  of  exchange;  one  metre  equals  39-37  inches;  one  centimetre 
equals  0-39  inch.) 

Rotterdam,  February  9,  1935. — About  a  third  of  the  land  area  of  the  Nether- 
lands lacks  natural  drainage  and  requires  protection  from  flooding  by  dikes  and 
dunes.  There  is  a  complete  absence  of  rock  in  these  sections,  and  the  soil  is 
usually  soft  and  spongy  owing  to  the  high  ground  water-level.  For  this  reason 
buildings  have  to  be  erected  on  wooden  piles  instead  of  on  masonry  foundations, 
as  in  most  other  countries.  These  piles  are  imported  from  abroad  in  a  volume 
which  fluctuates  according  to  the  activities  of  the  building  trade.  In  1930,  before 
the  depression  was  felt,  the  weight  of  imports  under  this  heading  was  134,288 
metric  tons  and  the  value  4,988,940  fl.  In  1934  these  figures  had  contracted  to 
71,586  tons  and  1,290,000  fl. 

The  principal  countries  from  which  imports  are  received  are  the  Soviet 
Union,  Germany,  and  Sweden.  There  are  also  imports  from  Finland,  Norway, 
and  Poland.  Buyers  have  recently  become  interested  in  Canada  as  a  source  of 
supply,  and  if  shippers  can  meet  price  competition  from  Europe,  business  could 
be  done. 

The  specifications  required  vary  slightly,  depending  on  the  strength  of  the 
soil  where  they  are  to  be  used.  The  piles  required  should  be  straight  and  free 
from  protuberances,  but  they  need  not  be  barked.  For  use  in  the  city  of  Rotter- 
dam they  should  be  from  16  to  20  metres  in  length  with  a  minimum  diameter  at 
the  small  end  of  14  centimetres.  The  large  end  must  have  a  minimum  diameter 
of  24  centimetres  one  metre  from  its  extremity.  The  competitive  price  on  this 
size  of  piling  is  roughly  0-40  fl.  to  0-42  fl.  per  metre  c.i.f.  Rotterdam.  A  20-metre 
log  wrould  thus  bring  from  8  fl.  to  8-40  fl.  (from  $5.50  to  $5.75  at  current  rate  of 
exchange) . 

For  Amsterdam  the  length  required  is  from  11  to  14  metres  with  a  small 
end  minimum  diameter  of  12  centimetres,  while  the  larger  end  must  have  a 
diameter  of  at  least  23  centimetres  one  metre  from  its  extremity. 

Logs  must  be  freshly  felled  and  strong  and  sound.  The  type  of  wood 
required  is  the  equivalent  of  European  pine  (Pinus  Sylvestris) . 

Any  exporters  who  are  interested  in  shipping  piling  logs  to  the  Netherlands 
should  communicate  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Rotterdam. 

GERMAN  CHEESE  MARKET 

S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  February  8,  1935. — The  year  1934  witnessed  important  develop- 
ments in  the  dairy  industry  in  Germany.  The  country  has  been  traditionally 
dependent  on  foreign  sources  of  supply  for  numerous  dairy  products.  Recent 
efforts  of  the  Government  have  been  designed  to  correct  this  situation  and 
establish  a  more  desirable  balance  between  demand  and  domestic  production. 
Since  January,  1934,  a  specially  created  government  monopoly  has  exercised 
control  over  the  production,  importation  and  sale  of  cheese  and  other  milk 
products.  The  effect  of  this  supervision  has  been  extensive,  and  considerable 
changes  in  the  market  for  foreign  cheese  are  already  apparent. 

PRODUCTION 

Official  figures  of  Germany's  cheese  production  in  1934  are  not  yet  available, 
but  it  is  a  foregone  conclusion  that  control  measures  have  gone  far  in  strengthen- 
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ing  the  position  of  domestic  producers  to  the  disadvantage  of  foreign  suppliers, 
and  that  the  relation  of  German  cheese  production  to  total  consumption  has 
shown  considerable  appreciation.  Even  during  the  year  1933,  when  the  experi- 
ment with  price  control  of  dairy  products  was  initiated,  it  is  estimated  that 
domestic  "  hard  "  cheese  production  increased  by  9*8  per  cent  over  the  previous 
year,  while  the  output  of  "  soft"  varieties  also  increased  by  2-7  per  cent.  The 
respective  output  of  these  two  principal  grades  of  cheese  was  51,000  and  75,000 
metric  tons  respectively.  Production  data  for  1934  will  almost  certainly  reflect 
an  increased  measure  of  control  of  the  home  market  by  the  German  cheese- 
making  industry. 

imports 

During  the  past  five  years  imports  of  all  types  of  cheese  into  Germany  have 
decreased  by  as  much  as  50  per  cent.  This  serious  contraction  in  the  market 
follows  not  only  from  the  restriction  of  imports  due  to  regulations  of  the  Govern- 
ment or  Government  control  authority,  but  has  also,  to  some  extent  at  least, 
been  due  to  a  general  decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the  domestic  market. 
In  1929  Germany  imported  66,483  metric  tons  of  all  types  of  foreign  cheese,  but 
in  1933  the  volume  of  this  trade  fell  to  41,200  tons,  while  it  is  not  expected  that 
the  1934  total  will  exceed  33,000  tons. 

In  the  following  table  are  given  figures  of  cheese  imports  into  Germany 
during  the  first  eleven  months  of  1933  and  1934  by  chief  countries  of  origin: — 

1933  1934 

Country  of  Origin                                    Jan.-Nov.  Jan.-Nov. 

Metric  Tons  (2,204  Lbs.) 

Netherlands                                                                           22,470  20,842 

Denmark                                                                                 7,587  3,196 

Finland                                                                                2,171  1,021 

Switzerland                                                                             1,203  1,765 

United  Kingdom                                                                      736  390 

Other                                                                                   4,133  3,426 

Total   38,300  30,640 


CONTROL  OF  CHEESE  IMPORTS 

The  regulation  of  Germany's  trade  in  cheese,  designed,  as  stated  above, 
to  bring  about  a  closer  relationship  between  domestic  production  and  consumer 
demand,  has  effected  considerable  alterations  in  production  and  sales  methods 
within  the  country,  and  has  in  addition  exerted  various  influences  on  the  import 
trade.  Not  only  has  it  become  necessary,  for  example,  for  imported  cheese  to 
be  clearly  marked,  on  the  cheese  itself  or  its  containers,  as  to  country  of  origin, 
but  also  as  to  fat  content,  although,  in  the  latter  instance,  exceptions  may  be 
allowed  in  certain  cases.  It  has  also  been  decreed  that,  under  the  supervision  of 
an  officially-created  Control  Board,  specified  maximum  quantities  of  various 
types  of  cheese  may  be  imported  from  certain  countries.  The  countries  to  which 
such  "  quotas  "  have  been  allotted  are  understood  to  be  those  from  which  Ger- 
many has  bought  cheese  more  or  less  regularly  in  the  past,  and  the  regulations 
concerned  to  have  a  definite  relationship  to  the  volume  of  recent  yearly  imports 
from  these  sources.  This  "  quota  "  system,  however,  applies  only  to  "  hard  " 
cheese — cheddar,  for  example,  or  "  processed  "  types  of  firm  texture — and  not 
to  "  soft "  or  "  cream  "  types  in  small  packages  against  the  importation  of  which 
there  are  no  known  restrictions. 

The  quota  available  for  imports  of  Canadian  "  hard  "  cheese  is  believed 
to  be  400  kilogrammes  per  month.  This  at  least  was  the  figure  specified  for  the 
month  of  January,  1935.  No  general  undertaking  has  been  given,  however,  that 
the  same  allotment  will  be  made  for  the  remaining  months  of  the  year.  Decisions 
on  the  point  will  presumably  be  available  to  import  firms  when  application  is 
made  for  permission  to  complete  contracts  with  overseas  suppliers. 
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IMPORT  AND  MONOPOLY  TAXES 

Canadian  cheese  is  dutiable,  on  importation  into  Germany,  at  the  conven- 
tional tariff  rates  of  R.M.30  and  R.M.20  per  100  kilograms  respectively  for  table 
cheese  in  single  packets  of  kg.  gross  weight  or  less  and  for  unspecified  "  hard  " 
cheese.  These  figures,  in  Canadian  currency  at  present  exchange  rates,  are 
approximately  equivalent  to  5-5  and  3-6  cents  per  pound.  In  actual  operation, 
the  lower  rate  of  duty  is  applicable  to  both  cheddar  cheese  and  processed  cheese 
when  imported  in  blocks  of  over  kg.  in  weight.  Exporters  of  the  latter 
type  have  naturally,  in  order  to  avoid  the  higher  tariff  rate,  adopted  a  type  of 
packing  which  permits  their  local  connections  to  claim  the  R.M.20  duty. 

In  addition  to  import  duty,  taxes  are  also  payable  to  the  Monopoly  for 
Milk  Products.  These  taxes  approximate  closely  to  import  duty  and,  per  100 
kilograms,  are  R.M.30,  plus  R.M.I  as  fee,  for  table  cheese  in  packets  of  less  than 
2^  kg.  gross  weight  or  R.M.20  plus  R.M.I  as  fee  for  unspecified  hard  cheese, 
including  processed  cheese  in  packets  of  more  than  2|  kg.  gross  weight. 

The  total  duties  and  taxes  payable  therefore  on  imports  of  cheddar  cheese 
or  processed  cheese  in  large  packages  are  R.M.41  per  100  kg.,  while  processed 
types  in  small  containers  will  be  dutiable  and  taxable  at  a  combined  rate  of 
R.M.61  per  100  kg. 

OPENINGS  FOR  CANADIAN  CHEESE  IN  THE  GERMAN  MARKET 

There  are,  at  the  moment,  two  serious  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  arranging 
export  business  in  cheese  to  Germany.  These  are,  firstly,  the  limitation  of  the 
volume  of  such  trade,  at  least  in  so  far  as  "  hard  "  cheese  is  concerned,  to  an 
insignificant  amount;  and,  secondly,  the  practical  impossibility  of  importers 
obtaining  foreign  exchange  with  which  to  pay  for  purchases.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  traditional  predominance  of  and  preference  for  Dutch, 
Swiss,  and  other  European  cheese,  as  well  as  the  increasing  importance  of  the 
domestic  product,  must  be  taken  into  account. 

There  is  nevertheless  a  worthwhile  appreciation,  throughout  import  and  retail 
circles,  of  the  excellent  quality  of  Canadian  cheese.  Cheddar,  in  heads  of 
approximately  35  kg.,  and  processed  types  in  blocks  of  some  pounds,  are 
both  well  and  favourably  known,  and  can  now  sell,  when  import  and  payment 
arrangements  can  be  made,  at  prices  which  are  no  higher  and  usually  more 
favourable  than  German  Tilsiter  and  Dutch  Gouda  types.  It  will  accordingly 
be  to  the  advantage  of  Canadian  exporters  to  maintain  such  contact  with  the 
market  as  they  have  previously  enjoyed,  and  to  avail  themselves  of  present 
opportunities  of  business  as  providing  a  oasis  for  more  extended  operations  in 
future. 

Specific  inquiries  regarding  the  local  market  may  be  directed  to  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner,  Hamburg,  who  will  be  prepared  to  provide  additional 
market  information  and  names  of  responsible  importers  of  foodstuffs. 

ECONOMIC  NOTES  ON  EGYPT 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(£  sterling  equals  0-975  £  Egyptian) 

Cairo,  January  31,  1935. — The  hopes  which  were  entertained  in  Egypt  at  the 
beginning  of  1934  for  continued  improvement  in  conditions  generally  have  been 
realized,  and  1935  begins  with  a  note  of  quiet  assurance  that  further  progress 
will  be  achieved  as  the  year  unfolds. 

While  industry  has  developed  materially  under  the  encouragement  pro- 
vided by  a  readjustment  of  the  import  tariff  on  protectionist  lines,  agriculture 
nevertheless  remains  by  far  the  chief  occupation  of  the  country.  Agricultural 
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revenues,  which  were  estimated  two  years  ago  to  total  about  £E17,000,000.  have 
since  risen  by  nearly  £E4,000,000  owing  chiefly  to  higher  prices,  and  although 
the  present  value  of  agricultural  production  in  Egypt  is  only  half  of  that  of  the 
pre-depression  years,  the  situation  is  considerably  better  than  was  the  case  in 
.1932.  The  improvement  is  reflected  in  the  higher  value  of  real  estate  transactions 
and  rent  renewals,  while  state  revenue  from  taxation,  both  direct  and  indirect, 
has  increased.  Better  prices  for  their  crops  have  helped  farmers  to  meet  mort- 
gages and  debts,  the  discharge  of  which  has  also  been  facilitated  by  arrangements 
effected  both  by  the  Government  and  the  land  banks. 

IRRIGATION  WORKS 

The  second  and  final  heightening  of  the  Aswan  dam,  completed  in  1932,  has 
necessitated  the  strengthening  and  heightening  of  the  dams  lower  down  on  the 
Nile.  The  present  barrage  at  Assiut  is  being  strengthened  and  raised  by  14  feet 
at  a  cost  of  £E1, 100,000.  The  construction  of  new  dams  near  Cairo  in  the  near 
future  will  necessitate  an  additional  expenditure  of  £E2,400,000. 

Other  irrigation  and  drainage  works  involving  an  expenditure  of  about 
£E25,700,000  have  been  planned,  the  cost  of  which  will  be  spread  over  a  period 
of  twenty  years.  Besides  providing  an  increase  in  the  area  of  land  suitable  for 
cultivation  and  so  assisting  the  farmers,  these  proposed  works  will  bring  more 
revenue  to  the  state  through  the  land  taxes. 

INDUSTRY 

The  building  industry  was  quite  active  in  1934,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  imports  of  lumber,  as  well  as  of  iron  and  steel  bars  and  other  shapes 
utilized  for  reinforced  concrete  work. 

Imports  of  industrial  machinery  and  parts  also  increased,  particularly  as 
regards  the  textile  industry 

A  company  has  been  created  having  as  objects  the  construction  of  a  plant 
near  Suez,  on  the  Red  Sea,  for  the  manufacture  of  superphosphates,  while  another 
plant  would  be  established  nearby  for  the  production  of  sulphuric  acid.  Hitherto 
Egypt  has  exported  phosphate  rock  from  the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea  and  imported 
fertilizers  in  large  quantities.  The  acid  would  be  produced  from  anhydrides 
which  exist  in  the  Gulf  of  Suez,  and  which  would  yield  cement  of  excellent 
quality  as  a  by-product. 

Legislation  has  been  passed  requiring  all  local  business  firms  to  give  their 
name  and  address,  the  nature  of  their  operations,  and  to  supply  other  particulars. 
There  is  also  under  consideration  the  creation  of  a  Ministry  of  Commerce,  which 
would  absorb  the  present  Bureau  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  which  is  a  branch 
of  the  Ministry  of  Finance. 

FINANCE 

The  quoted  values  of  Egyptian  stocks  and  bonds  improved  during  the  course 
of  1934. 

Savings  deposits  in  the  post  offices  at  the  end  of  July,  1934,  amounted  to 
£E5,221,553  compared  with  £E3,674,418  in  July,  1933,  while  at  the  banks  the 
totals  were  respectively  £E2,602,236  and  £E2,377,100. 

Bank  notes  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  November,  1934,  totalled  £E20,- 
435,000,  or  practically  the  same  amount  as  a  year  ago. 

The  statement  of  the  National  Bank  of  Egypt  for  the  end  of  November, 
1934,  shows  holdings  as  follows:  gold,  £E6,240,583;  British  Treasury  Bonds 
(held  in  lieu  of  gold),  £E4,459,417;  Egyptian  Government  Bonds,  £E1,500,000; 
and  British  War  Bonds,  £E9,200,000.  The  value  of  the  note  issue  was  £E21,- 
400,000,  which  is  covered  to  the  extent  of  29-16  per  cent  by  gold  and  50  per  cent 
by  gold  and  British  Treasury  Bonds. 
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The  number  of  protested  bills  decreased  by  about  20  per  cent  in  1934  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year.  Business  failures  decreased  slightly.  The 
wholesale  commodity  price  index  rose  to  96  in  November,  1934,  compared  with 
75  a  year  ago,  while  the  index  of  retail  prices  for  food  increased  from  98  to  117. 
The  cost  of  living  index  was  130,  8  points  higher  than  in  November,  1933. 

The  budget  remains  balanced.  For  the  financial  year  May  1,  1933- April  30, 
1934,  the  total  actual  revenue  was  £E37,845,000  and  the  expenditure  £E36,341,000. 
Estimates  for  1934-35  are  £E37,387,000  and  £E37,845,000  respectively,  but  it  is 
expected  that,  as  in  former  years,  a  substantial  surplus  will  be  realized. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Preliminary  trade  statistics  just  issued  show  total  imports  during  1934 
valued  at  £E29,226,963  compared  with  £E26,766,956  for  1933,  £E27,425,683  in 
1932,  and  £E31, 528,167  in  1931.  Exports  in  1934  totalled  £E31, 071,462  as  against 
£E28,842,436  in  1933,  £E26,987,417  in  1932,  and  £E27,937,113  in  1931.  Re- 
exports in  1934  amounted  to  £E578,793  compared  with  £E676,897  in  1933. 

Egypt  is  thus  able  to  show  a  favourable  trade  balance  of  £E2,423,292  for 
1934  as  compared  with  another  favourable  balance  of  £2,752,377  for  1933.  There 
was  also  a  favourable  balance  during  1932,  which  amounted  to  £E383,505,  while 
for  1931  the  balance  was  adverse  to  the  extent  of  £E2,865,262. 

The  large  increase  in  the  favourable  balance  of  trade  during  the  last  two 
years  is  due  principally  to  larger  exports  of  raw  cotton  following  upon  an  excep- 
tionally heavy  crop  in  1933  and  a  rise  in  prices  during  1934. 

As  regards  exports  from  Egypt  last  year,  the  chief  features  were  substantial 
decreases  in  the  exportation,  both  in  quantity  and  price,  of  onions,  eggs,  dry 
beans,  raw  wool,  raw  hides,  barley,  rice,  bran,  and  kerosene.  Besides  raw  cotton, 
cottonseed  oil  and  cake,  there  were  notable  increases  in  the  exports  of  refined 
cane  sugar,  molasses,  gasolene,  asphalt,  and  common  salt. 

On  the  import  side  an  analysis  of  the  most  important  items  reveals  a  large 
reduction  in  purchases  of  foreign-made  heavy  cotton  piece-goods  dyed  in  the 
yarn,  this  being  counterbalanced  by  higher  imports  of  light  cotton  piece-goods 
bleached  or  dyed  in  the  yarn.  Cotton  fabrics  taken  as  a  whole  show  little  change 
in  respect  to  total  value,  but  Japanese  cotton  piece-goods  made  considerable  head- 
way against  Great  Britain  in  the  prints,  both  heavy  and  light,  and  in  the  light 
grey,  bleached  and  dyed  fabrics. 

There  were  substantial  increases  in  imports  of  fertilizers,  building  lumber, 
tea,  jute  sacks,  iron  and  steel  bars  and  sheets,  automobiles,  artificial  silk  fabrics, 
and  coal.  There  was  a  large  decrease  in  imports  of  coffee,  and  among  other  goods 
imported  in  lesser  quantity  or  value  were  wines,  gasolene,  matches,  motor  car 
tires  and  tubes,  natural  silk  fabrics,  and  carpets. 

An  analysis  of  trade  by  countries  shows  greatly  reduced  imports  from  Great 
Britain  and  France,  and  lesser  decreases  in  the  case  of  British  East  Africa,  Syria, 
Brazil,  Italy,  Greece,  Roumania,  and  Cyprus.  On  the  other  hand,  imports  from 
Japan  registered  a  very  marked  gain,  particularly  in  the  textile  categories. 
Imports  from  Belgium  also  increased  appreciably,  chiefly  notable  in  respect  to 
the  iron  and  steel  classes.  There  was  also  a  notable  increase  in  imports  from  the 
United  States  and  Chile,  the  former  supplying  more  automobiles  and  radios,  and 
the  latter  more  fertilizers.  Among  other  countries  from  which  imports  increased 
were  Persia,  Sweden,  Finland,  Yugoslavia,  India,  Switzerland,  Ceylon,  Poland, 
Hungary,  Australia,  Austria,  Turkey,  Bulgaria,  Norway,  and  Russia. 

Trade  with  Canada  again  improved,  particularly  in  regard  to  exports  of 
Egyptian  cotton  to  the  Dominion. 
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ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  MEXICO  IN  1934 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  February  12,  1935. — Mexico  is,  probably  more  than  a  number 
of  other  countries  of  world  interest,  in  process  of  economic  and  social  change 
which  in  many  ways  is  revolutionary  and  may  properly  be  referred  to  as  a 
continuation  of  the  political  revolution  of  1910.  From  many  angles  Mexico  is 
as  modern  as  any  of  the  leading  nations,  and  yet  side  by  side  with  this  modernity 
there  exists  elements  which  have  survived  from  the  ancient  civilization  of  the 
days  before  the  discovery  of  the  New  World.  It  is  one  of  the  problems  of  the 
present  day  government  to  bring  these  two  contrasting  features  into  closer  align- 
ment. 

While  Mexico  is  active-  commercially  and  industrially,  it  remains  preponder- 
antly agricultural  in  its  basic  economy.  Over  70  per  cent  of  the  active  popu- 
lation is  engaged  in  agriculture;  that  and  an  even  greater  proportion  has  been 
directly  dependent  on  cultivation  of  the  soil  from  the  time  of  the  Aztecs  and 
Mayas  through  the  three  hundred  years  of  Spanish  rule  and  during  the  past 
century  and  a  quarter  of  independence.  All  but  a  small  minority  of  the  working 
class  live  in  a  state  of  primitive  simplicity,  but  there  is  no  starvation.  Although 
continuous  efforts  are  being  made  to  raise  the  standard  of  living,  nevertheless 
corn,  beans,  and  cotton  still  provide  the  essential  requirements  of  the  labouring 
class,  whose  dependence  on  foreign  trade,  except  the  comparative  few  directly 
engaged  in  the  production  of  export  commodities,  is  practically  negligible.  The 
simple  prosperity  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  apart  from  actual  necessities, 
depends  mainly  on  the  general  economic  conditions  within  his  own  district  and 
is  influenced  by  international  conditions,  contacts,  and  commerce  only  to  the 
extent  that  these  affect,  rather  strongly,  the  general  prosperity  of  his  district 
or  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

THE   NEW  GOVERNMENT 

General  Lazaro  Cardenas  was  elected  President  of  Mexico  on  July  1.  1934, 
for  a  term  of  six  years,  and  took  office  on  December  1.  The  policy  of  his 
administration  is  represented  by  the  Six- Year  Plan1  of  the  National  Revolu- 
tionary Party.  As  outlined,  the  plans  of  the  new  government  continue  those 
previously  outlined  and  in  effect  but  on  probably  more  strongly  socialistic  lines; 
for  example,  the  educational  syllabus  is  based  definitely  on  Mexican  socialistic 
principles.  For  the  immediate  future  the  plan  is  to  extend  rural  hygiene,  to 
increase  the  number  of  rural  schools  as  well  as  teachers,  to  improve  and  extend 
highways  and  railways,  to  increase  financial  assistance  to  agriculture  through 
the  Banco  de  Credito  Agricola,  to  continue  work  on  irrigation  projects,  and  to 
facilitate  exportation. 

Final  details  of  the  1935  budget  have  not  yet  been  brought  down,  but  pre- 
liminary estimates  indicate  a  budget  of  275,795,000  pesos,  which  represents  a 
e  light  increase  over  the  final  figures  for  1934.  Revenue  in  1934  was  above  esti- 
mates, in  the  first  part  of  the  year  at  least.  Reductions  for  1935  have  been 
made  in  the  budgets  of  the  departments  of  the  executive  power,  foreign  affairs, 
and  finance,  while  the  departments  of  justice,  war;  agriculture,  and  national 
economy  are  undertaking  increased  services  on  the  same  revenue;  increases  are 
granted  to  education,  public  health,  and  the  agrarian  department. 

INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE 

Domestic  industry  has  continued  to  benefit  from  the  protection  of  high 
Tariffs  as  well  as  the  further  protection  of  a  peso  stabilized  at  3-60  to  the  United 


1See  "The  Mexican  Six- Year  Plan'"  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1575  (April  7, 
1934). 
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States  dollar  instead  of  the  former  par  of  2  pesos  to  the  dollar.  The  general 
effect  of  both  these  factors  is  to  increase  the  price  in  pesos  of  many  lines  of 
imported  goods  to  a  figure  which  places  such  merchandise  definitely  in  the 
luxury  class;  the  great  mass  of  the  people  Can  buy  only  the  domestic  product. 
Many  industries  worked  full  time  in  the  earlier  months  of  the  year,  but  owing 
to  reduced  sales,  slackened  toward  the  winter  months  as  well  as  for  the  usual 
business  recession  at  the  time  of  the  summer  rains.  The  index  of  industrial 
bhare  values,  based  on  1929  as  100,  and  which  saw  a  low  of  51  in  1932,  rose  as 
high  as  123  in  June,  1934,  and  stood  at  116  in  October. 

There  has  been  an  appreciable  general  improvement  of  commerce  during 
the  year  as  a  whole.  This  is  best  seen  in  the  registry  of  commerce  in  Mexico 
City:  the  total  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1934  was  nearly  282,695,00°  pesos 
as  compared  with  245,260,000  pesos  in  the  same  period  of  1933  and  a  total  of 
268,795,000  pesos  in  the  year  1933;  the  period  January  to  November  1934, 
thus  shows  an  increase  of  more  than  15  per  cent  over  the  same  period  of  1933 
and  some  5  per  cent  over  the  whole  of  that  year. 

Mexico  enjoyed  a  fine  period  of  prosperity  in  the  first  six  or  eight  months 
of  1934,  but  it  remains  true  that  after  business  turnover  decreased  in*  August 
as  usual  it  did  not  recover  as  completely  as  expected  in  October  after  the  rains; 
the  monthly  totals  after  August  were  considerably  lower  than  those  of  the  same 
months  of  1933.  There  was  the  usual  increase  prior  to  Christmas,  but  its 
dimensions  were  no  greater  than  those  of  December,  1933.  Business  men  com- 
plain that  credit  has  been  too  difficult,  loans  being  restricted  somewhat  in  the 
last  quarter.  The  increase  of  turnover  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  arose  from 
the  expansion  in  general  industrial  and  particularly  constructional  activity 
which  was  evident  at  that  time;  there  was  something  of  a  settling-down  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year.  The  change  of  President  undoubtedly  brought  about 
some  slowness  in  constructional  activity  due  to  the  uncertainty  as  to  government 
plans  and  in  commercial  activity  due  to  conservatism  awaiting  the  policy  and 
the  budget  of  the  new  administration.  Until  the  new  administration  has  settled 
into  the  groove  of  government  routine  and  its  policies  have  been  definitely 
shaped  and  put  into  effect,  commercial  houses  in  general  will  continue  to  buy 
within  the  narrow  limits  dictated  by  careful  business  practices. 

BANKING  AND  MONEY 

Clearing  house  receipts  for  1934  totalled  2,004,436,602  pesos  or  74.2*2,034 
pesos  less  than  in  1933 — a  decrease  of  about  3-^  per  cert.  Apart  from  February, 
the  months  showing  totals  less  than  those  of  the  same  months  of  1933  were  June 
to  December.  Official  opinion  is  to  the  effect  that  ihis  doe«  not  reflect  any 
srrest  of  progress,  but  rather  that  the  loan  market  has  become  saturated  for 
the  present,  and  there  has  been  a  little  tightening  up  by  the  bankers  to 
maintain  their  position  at  a  high  level  of  liquidity;  reserves  are  still  at  a  figure 
representing  about  50  per  cent  backing  instead  of  the  30  per  cent  required  by 
law.  It  is  probable  that  here  again  the  change  of  government  had  some  influ- 
ence toward  the  restrictive  policy  adopted  by  the  banks.  Part  of  the  decrease 
m  November  is  said  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  reorganization  of  a  local 
bank. 

The  Banco  de  Mexico,  which  is  the  government-controlled  central  bank 
and  of  which  the  principal  functions  are  rediscount,  exchange  control,  and  bank 
:note  issue,  is  in  excellent  condition.  It  reported  on  December  29,  1934  that  its 
monetary  reserve  totalled  114,155,206  pesos,  made  up  of  54,885,047  pesos  in 
silver  coin,  23,913,514  pesos  in  bar  silver,  and  35,356,615  pesos  in  gold  bars  and 
coin.  Foreign  currencies,  etc.,  held  by  the  bank  totalled  56,150,201  pesos  while 
rediscounts  amounted  to  34,205,123  pesos.  The  bank  notes  in  circulation  were 
given  as  100,007,500  pesos  (it  was  over  108,000,000  in  October),  from  which 
should  be  deducted  65,802,376  pesos,  the  value  of  rediscounts  liquidated  in  cash 
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which  goes  to  the  monetary  reserve.  It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  there  was  a 
scarcity  of  bank  notes  for  a  few  weeks  in  the  fall. 

The  new  coinage  of  silver  currency,  mainly  pesos,  which  began  in  April, 
1932,  totalled  about  96,190,000  pesos  in  value  by  the  end  of  1933.  In  thp  first 
ten  months  of  1934  the  further  sum  of  16,920,000  pesos  had  been  coined,  making 
a  total  of  about  113,110,000  pesos  by  October,  1934.  The  amount  of  silver 
money  in  circulation  was  311,200,000  pesos  in  October;  with  an  intrinsic  value 
of  about  77  centavos  to  the  peso,  the  New  York  market  price  of  54^  cents 
per  ounce,  there  need  be  little  present  perturbation  as  to  th^  solidity  of  this 
money. 

EXCHANGE 

The  Mexico  City  quotation  on  the  United  States  dollar  has  continued  at 
the  rate  of  3-60  pesos  to  the  dollar.  The  policy  of  maintaining  this  rate,  which 
was  instituted  by  the  Banco  de  Mexico  in  July,  1933.  has  continued  without 
interruption  during  1934,  and  its  wisdom  is  witnessed  by  the  improvement  in 
the  financial  conditions  of  international  trade.  All  other  currencies  vary  accord- 
ing to  their  fluctuations  on  the  New  York  market;  the  Canadian  dollar  has 
suffered  minor  variations.  There  are  no  exchange  restrictions,  except  in  so  far 
as  the  4  per  cent  absentee  tax1  increases  the  cost  of  money  sent  abroad  for  ser- 
vices other  than  those  of  importation  and  requires  the  formality  of  obtaining 
a  permit  to  remit  in  payment  of  merchandise  when  it  is  desired  to  avoid  pay- 
ment of  this  tax. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Car  loadings  of  the  National  Railways  of  Mexico  still  continue  to  be  a 
fairly  reliable  barometer  of  business  conditions.  The  total  cars  loaded  both 
narrow  and  standard  gauge,  amounted  to  336,824  in  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1934  as  compared  with  284,313  in  the  same  period  of  1933/  or  an  increase  of 
nearly  19  per  cent.  This,  combined  with  the  increase  of  15  pe^  cent  in  1°33  as 
compared  with  1932,  represents  a  substantial  recovery  from  the  low  figure  of 
1932. 

Actual  tonnage  handled  cn  all  the  railways  of  Mexico  (not  including  those 
of  Yucatan)  increased  from  7,066,643  metric  tons  in  the  months  of  January  to 
September,  1933,  to  9,457,763  in  the  same  months  of  1934,  or  over  33  per  cent; 
no  data  are  available  to  indicate  whether  this  rate  of  increase  was  maintained 
to  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  probabilities  are  that  final  reports  will  show  a 
good  general  improvement  over  the  previous  year.  In  the  same  nine-month 
period  of  January  to  September  the  number  of  passengers  transported  by  the 
railways  increased  from  9,475,695  in  1933  to  11, 677,575  in  1934.  or  over  23  per 
cent,  and  gross  income  of  the  railways  increased  from  82,754,7^5  pesos  to  104.- 
824,999  pesos  or  over  26  per  cent. 

In  the  first  half  of  1934  the  monthly  average  of  oassenge^s  carried  by  air 
was  4,078  as  compared  with  a  monthly  average  of  3,260  in  the  vear  19q?.  and 
the  air  kilometrage  averaged  501,083  a  month  as  compared  with  338,6??. 

TARIFFS  AND  TREATIES 

A  number  of  changes  in  the  tariff  of  Mexico  were  made  during  the  past 
year,  but  none  of  any  outstanding  importance.  There  was  no  change  of  policy, 
although  a  reorganized  tariff  is  projected  for  1935.  Mexico  <till  continues  its 
import  tariff  on  the  one-column  basis  and  there  are  no  preferences.  During  the 
summer,  however,  there  was  an  exchange  of  notes  between  Mexico  and  Itcly  by 
which  most-favoured-nation  treatment  was  mutually  accorded.  This  made  no 
change  in  the  existing  position  of  Italians,  their  merchandise  or  shipping,  but 
may  be  expected  to  place  them  in  a  favourable  situation  should  Mexico  grant 
preferences  to  any  other  country  in  the  future. 

1  See  "Economic  Conditions  in  Mexico/'  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1582  (May  26,  1934). 
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BRAZILIAN   EXCHANGE  SITUATION 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  February  15,  1935. — On  February  11  a  far-reaching  regu- 
lation concerning  exchange  was  issued  through  the  Bank  of  Brazil.  This  regu- 
lation affects  exports,  imports,  and  accounts  outstanding  prior  to  February  12. 
Its  dispositions  as  regards  these  three  divisions  are  as  follows: — 

EXPORTS 

Exporters  must  now  sell  their  bills  of  exchange  in  the  free  market  tc  any 
bank  legally  authorized  to  operate  in  exchange,  and  upon  presentation  of  proof 
to  the  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil  of  the  sale  of  these  export 
bills  they  will  be  granted  permits  to  export.  Of  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange 
thus  secured  by  the  banks,  35  per  cent  must  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Brazil  in 
sight  drafts  on  London  or  New  York.  This  money  is  to  be  used  for  payment  of 
foreign  debts  and  other  requirements  and  obligations  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  Bank  of  Brazil. 

IMPORTS 

Importers  of  goods  cleared  through  the  customs  houses  of  Brazil  on  and 
after  February  12  are  now  obliged  to  purchase  their  foreign  currency  fo^  the 
payment  of  these  goods  on  the  free  market. 

This  means  that  all  foreign  exporters  are  now  on  an  equal  basis  as  regards 
securing  payment  for  goods  shipped  to  Brazil,  and  that  payment  can  be  made 
by  the  importer  on  the  due  date  of  his  drafts  without  having  to  await  the  supply 
of  official  exchange  by  the  Bank  of  Brazil.  It  also  means  that  all  bills  which 
are  not  met  on  the  due  date  may  now  be  protested.  This  was  not  the  case 
before,  when  the  importer  had  to  await  official  coverage. 

outstanding  accounts 

The  question  of  the  method  of  payment  of  outstanding  accounts  has  not 
yet  been  determined,  and  until  such  time  as  a  decision  is  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, through  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  these  accounts  will  have  to  await  final  settle- 
ment. 

The  withdrawal  of  milreis  deposits  in  the  Bank  of  Brazil  against  coverage 
of  goods  imported  prior  to  February  12  is  prohibited.  These  decision  has  been 
taken  to  prevent  these  sums  being  withdrawn  and  converted  into  foreign  cur- 
rency on  the  free  market,  which  action  would  be  detrimental  to  the  present 
value  of  the  milreis.  It  is  understood  that  a  certain  part  of  the  35  per  cent  of 
all  export  bills,  which  must  be  paid  into  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  will  be  utilizer]  to 
pay  these  outstanding  accounts,  granting  them  payment  at  the  rate  of  exchange 
at  which  they  were  sold.  In  this  way  it  is  hoped  that  no  foreign  exporters  or 
Brazilian  importers  will  suffer  in  any  wray  through  the  freeing. of  exchange  and 
that  a  decline  of  the  value  of  Brazilian  currency  will  be  prevented. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  COLOMBIA,  COSTA  RICA,  AND  VENEZUELA 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

COLOMBIA 

Panama  City,  February  19,  1935. — The  business  situation  in  Colombia  was 
Less  satisfactory  during  the  past  month  than  had  been  anticipated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  period,  based  on  progress  made  during  1934.  The  peso  fell  from 
1-55  to  the  dollar,  at  which  level  it  had  been  kept  fairly  stable  by  the  Central 
Bank  for  some  months,  to  1-72.  This  is  attributed  to  the  fact  that  there  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  imports,  and  at  the  same  time  a  reduction  in  the 
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quantity  of  coffee  moving.  With  a  view  to  anticipating  future  exchange  require- 
ments, the  Control  Board  now  requires  that  importing  firms  furnish  copies  of 
all  orders  placed  abroad.  The  importer  must  show  that  this  copy  has  been  filed 
later  when  obtaining  the  covering  exchange. 

COSTA  RICA 

The  exchange  situation  is  not  at  all  satisfactory  in  Costa  Rica  at  the 
present  time.  The  supply  of  exchange  from  coffee  sales  abroad,  which  in  normal 
years  is  available  in  quantity  at  this  season,  is  very  much  restricted  and  remit- 
tances covering  imports  are  now  from  four  to  five  months  behind.  Exporting 
firms,  unless  satisfied  with  their  present  connections,  should  study  the  situation 
carefully  before  making  new  commitments. 

VENEZUELA 

There  has  been  some  improvement  in  the  situation  in  Venezuela.  The 
bolivar  has  been  maintained  at  approximately  3-90  to  the  dollar  for  some 
months.  The  subsidy  paid  to  agricultural  interests  last  year  of  10,000,000 
bolivars  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  business  generally.  While  collections  are  still 
slow  in  some  cases,  many  of  the  weaker  firms  were  weeded  out  during  the  severe 
crisis  last  year,  so  that  business  is  now  on  a  much  sounder  basis. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  CHILE 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  January  28,  1935. — The  past  year  has  witnessed  continued  improve- 
ment in  the  economic  condition  of  Chile.  With  the  clearing  of  the  political 
situation  and  the  return  of  public  confidence,  Chile  has  been  slowly  returning 
to  a  state  of  modest  but  nevertheless  real  prosperity. 

During  the  past  year  commercial  treaties  have  been  signed  with  Argentina 
and  Peru,  while  agreements  perparatory  to  more  detailed  arrangements  of  the 
national  economic  situation  have  been  entered  into  with  other  countries,  the 
latest  being  the  commercial  treaty  with  Germany. 

The  nitrate  industry  has  continued  its  revival,  and  although  to-day  its  posi- 
tion is  not  of  such  great  importance  to  the  country  as  in  former  times,  neverthe- 
less its  recovery  affects  nearly  every  aspect  of  national  economy.  Gold  produc- 
tion, which  during  the  past  two  to  three  years  has  been  regarded  as  an  emergency 
occupation  for  absorbing  the  unemployed,  has  now  settled  down  into  a  regular 
industry.  Mining  proper  has  continued  to  develop,  and  it  is  accepted  that, 
though  some  of  the  properties  now  being  worked  are  showing  signs  of  exhaustion, 
new  ones  will  be  opened,  and  the  gold  production  of  Chile  steadily  though  slowly 
increased.  New  national  industries  under  tariff  protection  have  also  been 
developed,  and  have  tended  to  swell  the  volume  of  occupation. 

In  summation,  it  may  be  said  that  the  past  year  has  witnessed  a  steady 
revival  in  the  economic  situation  and  that  prospects  for  the  coming  year  appear 
brighter. 

INCREASED  DEMAND  FOR  COPRA 

Mr.  C.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent  in  Sydney,  New  South  Wales,  writes  that 
in  recent  years  the  slump  in  the  price  of  copra  has  been  disastrous  to  growers  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  At  one  time  it  sold  up  to  £35  per  ton,  but  last  year  the 
price  was  £8.  Recent  advices  from  London  state  that  hot-air  dried  copra  was 
quoted  at  £12  15s.  c.i.f.,  equal  to  £15  Australian  currency.  Other  grades  (sun- 
dried  and  smoked)  were  quoted  at  £12.  This  means  that  the  average  price  has 
increased  since  mid-December  by  £3  5s.  per  ton,  and  the  market  is  healthier  than 
at  any  time  since  1932.  Germany,  formerly  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of 
cocoanut  oil,  was  unable  to  buy  much  copra  in  1933-34,  but  now  appears  to  be 
returning  to  the  market. 
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URUGUAYAN  POTATO  MARKET 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  ton  used  in  this  report  is  the  metric  ton,  which  equals  about  2,205  pounds. 
One  Uruguayan  peso  equals  $1-034  Canadian  at  par) 

Buenos  Aires,  January  31,  1935. — Although  Uruguay  is  primarily  a  grazing 
and  agricultural  country,  each  year  certain  quantities  of  potatoes  are  imported 
from  abroad.  The  bulk  of  the  potatoes  consumed  locally  are,  of  course,  produced 
in  the  republic,  but  the  Uruguayan  crop  is  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  consumption. 
The  imports  principally  consist  of  table  potatoes,  but  there  is  also  a  certain 
demand  for  seed.  There  are  no  statistics  available  giving  the  local  production; 
the  latest  detailed  import  figures  are  for  the  year  1932.  Total  imports  in  1932 
were  34,145  tons  as  compared  with  24,969  tons  in  1931,  50,251  tons  in  1930,  and 
43,181  tons  in  1929. 

The  bulk  of  these  imports  are  table  potatoes  shipped  from  Argentina.  The 
statistics  show  that  in  1932  about  99  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  were  from 
Argentina,  the  Netherlands  being  the  only  other  source  of  supply  for  that  year. 
Normally,  however,  some  imports  (principally  of  seed)  are  shown  as  coming 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  France,  and  Spain.  In  1933  a  considerable 
quantity  of  seed  was  imported  from  New  Zealand,  but  the  result  of  the  shipment 
was  reported  to  be  disappointing.  Undoubtedly  some  of  the  potatoes  imported 
from  Argentina  are  also  used  for  seed. 

SEASONS 

There  are  two  potato  crops  in  Uruguay  per  annum;  the  first,  and  most 
important,  is  put  into  the  ground  in  September  and  October  and  harvested  from 
December  to  February,  while  the  second  planting  is  sown  in  January  and  Feb- 
ruary and  dug  three  months  later.  Although  the  second  planting  is  not  so  impor- 
tant as  the  first,  nevertheless  it  is  worth  considering  and  is  probably  of  more 
relative  importance  than  the  corresponding  crop  in  Argentina.  Generally,  locally 
grown  potatoes  are  sufficient  to  meet  the  consumption  until  the  month  of  July  or 
August,  the  bulk  of  the  imports  for  consumption  usually  being  effected  from 
August  to  October.  In  addition,  fair  quantities  of  seed  are  imported  from  outside 
South  America  for  the  second  planting. 

DUTIES  AND  DOCUMENTATION 

The  duties  on  potatoes  entering  Uruguay  are  28  per  cent  on  the  appraised 
value  of  6  centesimos  per  gross  kilogram  (6-2  cents  Canadian  at  par).  By  a 
special  law,  however,  the  Government  is  authorized  to  levy  a  surtax  over  the 
regular  duties  of  20  centesimos  per  10  kilograms  (20-7  cents  Canadian)  during 
the  period  when  there  are  sufficient  potatoes  available  from  the  local  crops;  in 
practice  this  surtax  is  in  effect  throughout  the  year  except  during  a  period  which 
varies  between  the  end  of  June  to  the  end  of  October.  Seed  potatoes  may  be 
imported  free  of  duty  if  authorization  is  obtained  from  the  Ministry  of  Industries. 
In  accordance  with  the  present  customs  regulations,  25  per  cent  of  the  p.bove 
duties  must  be  paid  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1452:  November  28,  1931,  page  873). 

The  effect  of  the  above  surcharge  is  to  prevent  the  importation  of  table 
potatoes  except  during  the  brief  period  when  it  is  not  in  operation. 

Seed  potatoes  imported  into  Uruguay,  in  addition  to  the  usual  shipping  docu- 
ments consisting  of  bill  of  lading  (vised),  declaration  and  certificate  of  country 
of  origin  (vised) ,  and  commercial  invoice,  must  be  accompanied  by  certificates 
of  origin  and  of  health  as  well  as  a  certificate  issued  by  the  government  of  the 
exporting  country  guaranteeing  that  the  potatoes  are  from  selected  stock  which 
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has  been  officially  inspected  during  its  production.  These  documents  should  be 
vised  by  a  Uruguayan  consul.  The  Government  Seed  Commission  has  stated 
that  the  Canadian  methods  of  inspection  and  certification  of  seed  entirely  fulfil 
the  Uruguayan  requirements. 

TYPE  OF  POTATOES  AND  PACKING  METHODS 

The  type  of  potatoes  most  generally  cultivated  in  Uruguay  is  similar  to  the 
principal  Argentine  varieties,  which  are  elongated  with  white  skin  and  pulp. 
Recently  the  Dunbar  potato  from  England  appears  to  be  meeting  with  con- 
siderable acceptance,  while  the  popularity  of  the  French  seed  is  waning.  France 
usually  ships  the  Early  Rose  and  Institut  du  Beaubies  varieties.  This  year  cer- 
tain quantities  of  German  potatoes  were  imported  for  seed,  but  it  is  understood 
they  did  not  create  a  very  favourable  impression.  As  mentioned  earlier  in  this 
report,  New  Zealand  shipped  potatoes  (of  the  Up-to-Date  variety)  in  1933,  but 
they  did  not  arrive  in  good  condition. 

While  interest  seems  to  be  principally  centred  on  the  white  elongated  pota- 
toes, nevertheless  the  Government  Seed  Commission  is  interested  in  considering 
all  types,  and  if  any  round  potatoes  could  be  proved  to  give  better  results,  it  is 
possible  that  they  could  be  sold  in  Uruguay.  Actually  the  type  that  would  seem 
most  suitable  to  the  Uruguayan  requirements  are  the  Burbank  and  Green  Moun- 
tain varieties. 

Table  potatoes  are  shipped  in  bags  from  Argentina,  but  imports  from  abroad 
of  seed  stock  are  almost  invariably  effected  in  ventilated  crates  of  50  or  30  kilo- 
grams. The  barrel  pack  is  not  known,  and  it  is  therefore  desirable  to  always 
quote  in  crates  of  the  aforementioned  capacities  when  attempting  to  do  business 
in  Uruguay. 

SYSTEM  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

The  importation  of  table  potatoes  is  principally  in  the  hands  of  large  import- 
ing houses,  who  have  branch  offices  or  connections  in  Argentina.  In  some  cases 
the  large  firms  operate  their  own  steamers,  which  bring  the  potatoes  direct  from 
Mar  del  Plata,  the  nearest  port  to  the  principal  producing  areas  in  Argentina,  to 
Montevideo. 

Importers  are  required  to  inscribe  themselves  with  the  Ministry  of  Industries 
if  they  wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  freedom  from  the  surtax  described  above; 
sometimes  this  freedom  is  only  granted  for  the  importation  of  a  fixed  quantity 
of  potatoes  per  month,  in  which  case  each  importer  is  assigned  a  definite  quota 
of  the  established  maximum  importation. 

Imports  of  seed  potatoes  are  all  controlled  by  a  Government  Seeds  Commis- 
sion. Usually  the  commission  imports  the  total  estimated  requirements,  generally 
buying  from  representatives  of  foreign  shippers  in  Montevideo.  In  some  cases, 
however,  the  amount  required  is  under-estimated  and  individual  importers  are 
authorized  to  import  fixed  quantities  of  seed,  free  of  duty. 

POSSIBILITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  EXPORTS 

Owing  to  the  proximity  of  Argentina  to  Uruguay,  and  to  the  fact  that  the 
surtax  is  levied  and  removed  without  warning,  it  is  difficult  for  other  countries 
to  meet  the  annual  demand  for  .table  potatoes.  Further,  few  countries  are  in  a 
position  to  ship  seed  potatoes  in  time  for  the  first  planting,  and  as  far  as  Canada 
is  concerned  there  would  appear  to  be  no  possibility  of  landing  seed  for  this 
crop.  However,  there  is  no  real  reason  why  Canada  should  not  obtain  a  share  of 
the  imports  of  seed  for  the  January  and  February  planting. 

The  main  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Canadian  seed  in  Uruguay  is  that  it  is 
unknown  in  that  republic  and  no  tests  have  been  made.    It  was  hoped  that  the 
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Seeds  Commission  could  be  persuaded  to  place  a  trial  order  this  year,  but  in  the 
lack  of  samples  or  information  concerning  the  results  of  Canadian  seed  in 
Uruguay,  the  negotiations  eventually  fell  through.  Nevertheless  efforts  are  still 
being  made  to  try  to  overcome  these  difficulties,  and  it  is  hoped  some  business 
may  be  obtained  for  Canada  in  the  future. 

Under  present  conditions  imports  of  any  merchandise  into  Uruguay  must  be 
accompanied  by  an  import  permit,  which  if  granted  assures  the  importer  that  the 
necessary  exchange  will  be  available.  While  ordinarily  it  would  probably  be 
difficult  to  obtain  permits  for  most  Canadian  goods,  in  this  case  the  shipments 
would  be  made  to,  or  authorized  by,  a  Government  Commission,  and  it  is  not 
anticipated  that  any  difficulty  in  this  connection  would  be  encountered. 


FINANCING  OF  CHINESE  EASTERN  RAILWAY  PURCHASE 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  January  26,  1935. — Syndicate  banks  of  Tokyo  and  Osaka  interested 
in  underwriting  Manchurian  Government  bonds  have  approved  of  a  plan  for 
advancing  30,330,000  yen  to  Manchuria  in  connection  with  the  proposed  purchase 
of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway.  The  money  will  be  advanced  to  the  Govern- 
ment immediately  after  the  purchase  contract  between  Manchuria  and  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  signed,  which  is  expected  to  be  some  time  in  February.  After  this 
the  railway  will  be  operated  by  and  under  the  control  of  the  South  Manchurian 
Railway  Company. 

The  above  amount  is  composed  of  23,330,000  yen  or  one-half  of  46,660,000 
yen,  which  is  one-third  of  the  purchase  price  of  140,000,000  yen;  and  7,000,000 
yen  for  the  retiring  allowances  for  Soviet  employees  of  the  railway,  which  total 
30,000,000  yen.  A  decision  will  be  made  later  on  as  to  the  rate  of  interest  to  be 
charged  and  other  details  of  the  loan.  Manchuria  will  require  about  170,000,000 
yen  during  the  next  five  years  in  connection  with  the  purchase  of  the  railway, 
and  it  is  understood  that  the  total  amount  will  be  raised  in  Japan  by  means  of 
a  bond  issue.  The  railway  property  and  income  will  be  offered  as  collateral 
security  for  the  loan  and  the  money  will  be  raised  through  the  Industrial  Bank 
of  Japan,  which  is  the  managing  bank  of  the  syndicate. 

It  has  been  decided  that  Manchurian  bonds  will  be  accepted  as  collateral 
security  by  Japanese  banks.  These  bonds  have  already  been  taken  as  collateral 
security  by  the  Bank  of  Japan,  which  treats  them  as  semi-Japanese  Government 
bonds,  although  the  Bank  Law  prohibits  the  investment  of  money  in  securities 
other  than  Japanese  Government  bonds,  prefectural  government  bonds,  and 
leading  stocks  and  debentures.  It  is  understood  that  the  Finance  Ministry 
authorities  have  decided  that  these  Manchurian  bonds  may  be  purchased  by 
banks  and  a  change  in  the  Bank  Act  will  accordingly  be  made  at  the  present  ses- 
sion of  the  Diet. 

The  report  of  the  Mission  from  the  Federation  of  British  Industries  which 
visited  Manchuria  during  the  closing  months  of  last  year  refers  to  the  fact  that 
the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  will  require  steel  and  other  materials  necessary  for 
renewing  and  repairing  its  track  and  rolling  stock.  Japanese  rolling  mills  are 
operating  to  capacity  on  channels  and  other  heavy  structural  steel  shapes,  and 
are  therefore  not  able  to  take  care  fully  of  the  total  requirements  of  heavy  rails. 
It  is  possible  that  purchases  will  have  to  be  made  outside  of  Japan  during  the 
coming  year,  and  especially  so  if  there  is  any  intention  of  replacing  the  present 
light  rails  of  the  Chinese  Eastern  Railway  with  the  standard  heavy  rails.  The 
deciding  factors  in  these  purchases  will  probably  be  price  and  terms  of  payment. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

New  Irish  Free  State  Duties 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
that,  from  February  6,  a  duty  of  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem,  with  no  preferential 
rate,  will  be  imposed  in  the  Irish  Free  State  on  iron  or  steel:  (a)  hooks,  brackets, 
bands,  and  similar  fittings  for  supporting  and  securing  in  position  gutters,  rain, 
smoke,  ventilation,  and  other  similar  pipes;  (b)  holdfasts  and  wall  hooks  of  a 
length  not  less  than  4  inches;  (c)  scythe  mountings;  (d)  hook-and-eye  hinges, 
imported  complete,  of  which  the  eye  part  is  of  a  length  of  not  less  than  12  inches; 
similar  eye  parts  imported  separately;  and  hook  parts  of  such,  not  less  than 
1  inch  in  length,  imported  separately.  The  articles  were  formerly  duty  free,  but 
blacksmiths  and  housesmiths  in  the  Irish  Free  State  are  now  manufacturing 
them  and  the  tariff  is  to  give  them  protection. 

Newfoundland  Customs  Valuation  Law 

The  Daily  News,  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  of  February  18,  1935.  states 
that  section  71  of  the  Newfoundland  Customs  Act  has  been  amended  whereby 
the  provision  for  levying  duty  on  inland  freight  charges  in  the  country  of  origin 
of  goods,  authorized  by  a  change  in  the  law  of  November  6,  1934,  has  been 
cancelled.   The  Daily  News  quotes  the  amended  section  71  as  follows: — 

(a)  Whenever  any  duty  ad  valorem  is  imposed  on  any  goods  imported  into  Newfound- 
land, the  value  for  duty,  except  as  otherwise  provided  herein,  shall  be  the  current  domestic 
value  thereof  in  the  principal  markets  of  the  country  whence  and  at  the  time  when  the 
same  were  exported  directly  to  Newfoundland,  but  such  value  shall  not  include  any  excise 
or  internal  revenue  duty  payable  on  such  goods  in  the  country  from  which  they  were 
exported. 

(6)  Provided  that  if  at  any  time  it  appears  to  the  Commissioner  for  Finance  on  a  report 
from  the  Board  of  Customs  that  goods  of  any  kind  are  being  imported  into  Newfoundland, 
either  on  sale  or  on  consignment,  under  such  conditions  or  at  such  prices  or  values  as 
prejudicially  or  injuriously  to  affect  the  interests  of  producers  or  manufacturers  in  the  British 
Empire,  including  producers  or  manufacturers  in  Newfoundland,  the  Commissioner  for 
Finance  may  authorize  the  Board  of  Customs  to  fix  the  value  for  duty  on  any  such  goods; 
and  in  any  such  case  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  this  Act  the  value  so  fixed 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  value  for  duty  of  such  goods. 

Malta  Restricts  Importation  of  Swine 

Under  the  Importation  of  Animals  Restriction  Ordinance,  1935,  the  importa- 
tion of  swine  into  Malta  is  prohibited  as  from  February  8.  The  Superintendent 
of  Agriculture  may,  however,  authorize  importation  of  specified  pedigree  pigs 
when  satisfied  they  are  imported  for  breeding  or  exhibition  purposes. 

French  Licence  Tax  on  Apples  and  Pears  Reduced 

A  French  decree  of  February  2,  1935,  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel  of 
February  3,  reduces  the  import  licence  tax  on  fresh  table  apples  from  60  to  40 
francs  per  100  kilograms  (from  $1.80  to  $1.20  per  100  pounds  at  the  current  rate 
of  exchange)  and  on  fresh  table  pears  from  80  to  60  francs  per  100  kilograms 
(from  $2.70  to  $1.80  per  100  pounds).  This  tax  is  in  addition  to  the  ordinary 
customs  duty. 

Belgian  Transmission  Tax  on  Lumber 

A  royal  decree  of  February  6,  published  in  the  Moniteur  Beige  of  February 
12  and  effective  on  that  date,  increases  the  Belgian  transmission  tax  on  the  fol- 
lowing classes  of  lumber  from  2-5  per  cent  to  5  per  cent:  wood  in  logs,  pit 
props  and  other  wood  not  squared,  with  or  without  bark;  wood  simply  squared, 
sawn,  split,  cut,  planed,  grooved  or  tongued,  such  as  beams  and  small  beams; 
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boards;  posts;  paving-blocks;  hoopwood;  splints;  staffwood;  ties  and  sleepers 
for  railways,  even  if  bored;  wood  cut  into  chips,  wood  straw  or  wool,  even  if 
dyed  or  creosoted;  packing  cases  in  rough  wood  or  simply  planed,  not  includ- 
ing those  to  be  used  for  packing  goods  for  the  retail  trade;  casks  and  barrels  in 
rough  wood  destined  for  the  packing  of  solid  substances.  In  addition  to  these 
rates,  Canadian  goods  are  subject  to  additional  taxes,  as  follows:  casks  and 
barrels  in  rough  wood,  destined  for  the  packing  of  solid  substances,  5  per  cent; 
all  other  lumber  specified,  with  the  exception  of  wood  in  logs,  2-5  per  cent. 
The  increases  do  not  apply  to:  (1)  firewood  or  other  rough  wood  imported 
free  of  duty;  (2)  wood  in  logs,  imported  free  of  customs  duties,  for  the  manu- 
facture of  wood-pulp;  (3)  wood  for  manufacturing  veneers,  veneer  sheets,  and 
counterveneers. 

Egyptian  Tariff  Changes 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo,  advises 
that  twenty-three  items  of  the  Egyptian  customs  tariff  were  modified  by  a 
decree  published  in  the  Journal  Officiel  of  February  7,  among  the  changes  being 
a  decrease  in  the  duty  on  sauces  and  similar  condiments  from  1,800  milliemes 
to  1,000  milliemes  per  100  kilos  gross  (220  pounds),  and  a  decrease  in  the  duty 
on  newsprint  from  80  milliemes  per  100  kilos  gross  (220  pounds)  to  40  milliemes. 
The  millieme  is  approximately  equal  to  |  cent  Canadian.  The  decree  prohibits 
importation  of  hard  soap  containing  less  than  40  per  cent  by  weight  of  fatty 
acids. 

Venezuelan  Duty  on  Whisky  Reduced 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama  City,  writes 
under  date  February  15,  1935,  that  under  a  decree  issued  January  10,  1935,  the 
Venezuelan  import  duty  on  whisky  has  been  reduced  from  3-91  bolivars  to  2-93 
bolivars  per  kilo  gross  or  from  approximately  $1  to  75  cents  per  kilo.  The  rates 
quoted  include  surcharges  but  not  special  taxes  applicable  to  liquors. 

Tariff  Changes  in  Ecuador 

Mr.  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Lima,  writes  under  date 
February  15,  1935,  that  under  date  January  12,  1935,  the  Ecuadorean  Govern- 
ment announced  a  decree  increasing  the  import  duties  of  that  country  in  an  effort 
to  compensate  for  the  fall  in  the  value  of  the  sucre.  It  was  stated  that  since,  as 
a  result  of  the  fall,  a  considerable  increase  had  occurred  in  the  expenses  of  the 
State,  and  also  since  the  value  of  imported  goods  expressed  in  sucres  had  increased 
without  adding  to  the  income  derived  from  specific  customs  duties,  hence  the 
weight  of  the  duty  on  importation  had  fallen  on  an  average  from  more  than  25 
per  cent  to  one  of  less  than  20  per  cent. 

Details  of  the  new  surcharges  and  increases  in  specific  rates  of  duty,  as  well 
as  such  increases  as  have  been  instituted  on  items  covered  by  an  ad  valorem  rate, 
are  available  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

In  the  main  it  has  been  deemed  advisable  to  increase  the  majority  of  items 
by  a  50  per  cent  surcharge.  Certain  others  have  been  increased  by  a  surcharge 
of  30  per  cent,  while  in  the  majority  of  the  remainder  the  rates  themselves  have 
been  changed  so  as  to  compensate  an  equivalent  rise  in  the  tariff  of  either  30  per 
cent  or  50  per  cent. 

Certain  stipulations  were  also  made  as  to  the  specific  products  which  may 
enter  into  any  treaty  rates  resulting  from  commercial  treaties  or  agreements,  and 
the  stipulation  was  made  that  all  future  treaties  entered  into  were  to  be  based 
upon  the  balance  of  trade  existing  between  Ecuador  and  any  country  with  whom 
treaty  agreements  might  be  arranged. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  stale  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  25 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  February  25,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  February  18,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 

comparison.  Nominal  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Feb.  18 

Feb.  25 

.1407 

$  .1885 

$  .1894 

&k 

.1390 

.2352 

.2346 

24 

.0072 

.0127 

.0128 

7 

.0296 

.0418 

.0420 

u 

.2680 

'■  .2187 

.2172 

2i 

.0252 

.0215 

.0215 

4 

.0392 

.0663 

.0663 

2-1 

.2382 

.4034 

.4032 

4 

4.8666 

4.8919 

4.8662 

2 

.0130 

.  0094 

.0094 

7 

Holland  

 Guilder 

.4020 

.6804 

.6789 

2i 

.1749 

.2983 

.2985 

4i 

Italy  

.0526 

.0851 

.0851 

4 

.0176 

.0228 

.0229 

5 

.2680 

.2459 

.2445 

H 

.0442 

.0445 

.0446 

5 

.0060 

.0101 

.0102 

4i 

.1930 

.1375 

.1374 

5h 

.2680 

.2523 

.2509 

2i 

Switzerland  .  . 

.1930 

.3258 

.3252 

2 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

.9994 

1.0000 

M 

Peso  (Paper) 

.4245 

.3273* 

.3275* 

.2578f 

.2600t 

.1196 

.0824* 

.0825* 

.0674f 

.0665f 

Chile  

.1217 

.0519* 

.0520* 

4i 

.0425f 

.0420f 

.9733 

.  5659 

.5650 

4 

.4985 

.2783 

.2785 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2448 

.2425 

6 

.1930 

.2623 

.2625 

1.0342 

.8045 

.8055 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1 . 0003 

1.0010 

 Dollar 

.  4452 

.4635 

.3650 

.  3695 

.3687 

~34 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2843 

.2843 

3.65 

.4020 

.  6838 

.6823 

 Dollar 

.3686 

.3837 

..Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4557 

.4560 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5736 

.5725 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0211 

1.0158 

4.8666 

4.9019 

4.8762 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0211 

1.0158 

.0392 

.0662 

.0663 

.0392 

.0662 

.0663 

4.8666 

3.9135 

3.8930 

Egypt . .  . .  Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0307 

5.0038 

4.8666 

3.9450 

3.9243 

4.8666 

4.8857 

4.8601 

•Official,   f  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  [to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce- 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  ALta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs — 

Cheese  

Semolina  

Miscellaneous — 

Left-hand  Rubber  Gloves  

Vegetable  Seeds  

Back-number  Magazines,  Old  and 
New  Books  

Rubber  Bands  

Dowels  

Box  Shooks  for  use  in  Packmg 
Wet  Soap  Bars  

Porcelain  Electric  Insulators  

Mechanical  Refrigerators  

Solid-drawn  Boiler  Tubes  


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad .  . 
Shanghai,  China  


Singapore,   Straits  Settle 
ments. 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle 
ments. 

Shanghai,  China  

Brussels,  Belgium  

Dublin,  Irish  Free  State . . . 

Batavia,  Java  

Montevideo,  Uruguay. 

The  Hague,  Holland  

The  Hague,  Holland  


Purchase  or  Agency 


Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 


Agency. 
Purchase. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 
From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  March  8;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  15;  Montcalm,  March 
22;  Duchess  of  York,  March  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  March  7;  Beaverburn,  March  14;  Beaverbrae,  March  21; 
Beaverhill,  March  28;  Beaverford,  April  4 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  March  7;  Manchester  Regiment,  March  14;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  March  21;  Manchester  Brigade,  March  28;  Manchester  Producer,  April  4; 
Manchester  Commerce,  April  11 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  March  11;  Norwegian,  March  28;  Dako- 
tian,  April  18 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgoiv. — Sulairia,  March  14;  Airthria,  March  28;  Vardulia,  April  10 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Neiucastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  March  2;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  16 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  March  5  (cargo  accepted  for  Lon- 
donderry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  March  7;  Beaverhill,  March  28 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Brant 
County,  March  6;  Hada  County,  April  8 — both  County  Line  (call  at  Rotterdam  and  Havre). 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Giorgio  Ohlsen,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
March  6. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques 
and  Bcira. — Calgary,  March  2;  Biafra  (does  not  call  at  Sierre  Leone,  Lourenco  Marques  or 
Beira),  March  5;  Clunepark  (does  not  call  at  Sierra  Leone,  Lourenco  Marques  or  Beira), 
March  15;  Calumet,  March  27 — all  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  March  13;  Lady  Nelson,  March  27 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  2  and  16. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — La  Perla,  March  14;  San  Benito,  March  28 — both 
United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  AdcnK  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — City  of 
Perth,  March  15;  City  of  Wellington,  March  27 — both  American  and  Indian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai. — City  of  Kimberley,  March  10;  City  of  Yokohama, 
April  10 — both  Canadian  Far  East  Line  (via  U.S.  ports). 
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From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  March  2;  Montclare,  March  9;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  March 
16;  Montcalm,  March  23 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Nova  Scotia,  Furness  Line,  March  8; 
Antonia,  March  10;  Andania,  March  24 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  London  Corpora- 
tion, March  2;   Manchester  Exporter,  March  14 — both  Manchester  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  March  8;  Beaverburn,  March  15;  Beaverbrae,  March  22; 
Beaverhill,  March  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  March  3;  Ausonia,  March  10;  Alaunia, 
March  24;  Ascania,  March  31 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — London  Corporation,  March  2;  Manchester  Division,  March  9;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  March  16;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  23;  Manchester  Brigade,  March 
30;  Manchester  Producer,  April  6— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  March  4. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— Bristol  City,  March  15;  Montreal  City,  March  29— 
both  Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  March  4;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  18 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  March  9;  Nubian,  March  23 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow .— Vardulia,  March  2;  Sulairia,  March  16;  Airthria,  March  30— all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverdale,  March  8;    Beaverhill,  March  29 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Westernland,  Red  Star  Line,  March  10  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Havre). 
To  Hamburg.— Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  22. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frederick  VIII  (does  not  call  at  Gothen- 
burg), Scandinavia-America  Line,  March  11;  Svaneholm,  Swedish-America  Line,  March  12; 
Kosciuszko  (calls  at  Gdynia  but  not  at  Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  March  23;  Drott- 
ningholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Swedish-America  Line,  March  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.. 
March  4;  Nova  Scotia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness  Line,  March  8;  Dominica, 
Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  March  11;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  R}^. 
and  SS.  Co.,  March  14. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  March  10;  Lady  Drake,  March 
17;  Lady  Nelson,  March  31 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
March  7  and  21. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belise  (British  Honduras). — Lady  Somers  (calls  at  Hamilton 
and  Nassau),  March  6;  Cathcart,  March  13;  Lady  Rodney  (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau), 
March  20;  Cavelier,  March  27 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  March  13;  Ciss,  March  27— 
both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges, 
Bermuda),  March  2;  Colborne,  March  23 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica) . 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Malayan  Prince, 
March  13;  Silverwalnut,  March  27;  Siamese  Prince,  April  10 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Palembang,  Cheribon, 
Samarang,  Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Dolius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  March  30. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian 
National,  March  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Britisher  (calls  at  Timaru), 
Canadian  National,  March  28. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka .— Hikawa  Maru,  March  2;  Hive  Main.  March  16; 
Heian  Maru,  April  4 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 
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To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tantalus,  March  10;  Talthybius,  March 
31;  Tyndareus,  April  21— all  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), March  9;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  March  23;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  April  6;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  April  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Tacoma,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar  and  Legaspi), 
April  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  March  24  (calls 
Tsingtao.  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar). 

To  Tsingtao. — City  of  Vancouver  (calls  at  Dairen),  April  1;  City  of  Victoria,  April  30 
— both  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli.  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverbeech,  April  2;  Silverhazel,  May  3 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  March  27;  Aorangi,  April  24 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  State,  March  14;  Golden 
Cloud,  April  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Indien,  March 
6;  Cape  York,  April  15 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  March. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  March. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk  (calls  at  Glasgow),  March  9;  Nicthe- 
roy,  March  23;  Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glasgow),  April  6 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — A  steamer,  East  Asiatic 
Co.,  March  (calls  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  March. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  March  12;  Balboa,  April  11 — both  Johnson  Line. 
To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
March. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  March  15. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  Port  Elizabeth,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta—  Manoeran,  March  7;  Silverwillow,  April  6;  Kota  Inten,  May  8— all  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Judith,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  March  25. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and,  Bahia. — Rigel,  March  13; 
Gisla,  April  15 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Delftdyk,  March  8;  Nictheroy,  March  23 — both  Royal  Mail 
Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam);  Steel  Trader  (calls  at  Avonmouth), 
B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  March  11;  Moveria,  March  13;  Parthenia,  March  26— both  Bal- 
four Guthrie  &  Co.  (call  at  Glasgow);  Pacific  Trader,  March  14;  Pacific  Exporter,  March 
28 — both  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester) ;  Europa  (calls  at  Rot- 
terdam, Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull  but  not  at  Liverpool),  B.  L.  Johnson  WaHon  & 
Co.,  March  15;  Knute  Nelson  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co., 
Mnrch  20. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Trondanger,  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  March  24. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Soyo  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  March  7. 

To  Japanese  Ports. — Hiye  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  March  7. 

To  Chinese  Ports. — Talthybius,  Dodwell  &  Co.,  March  15. 

To  Australian  Ports. — Sydic,  Empire  Shipping  Co.,  March  10. 

To  Hawaii— Mo\&,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  March  4. 

To  Arica,  Antofagasta  and  Valparaiso. — Capac,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  March  4. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentina 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Offiee-^Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NjS.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L„  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territor}'  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  {cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:   Richard   Grew,  Trade   Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 

Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.).   Cable  address  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (Thia 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghom  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  Bechuanaland,  Somaliland,  the  Rhodesias,  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.    (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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MARKET  FOR  LEATHER   FOOTWEAR  IN   NEW  ZEALAND 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  January  31,  4935. — There  are  many  leather  shoe  factories  in 
New  Zealand,  but  nevertheless  considerable  imports  of  footwear  of  all  kinds 
are  recorded.  It  is  not  proposed  to  cover  in  this  review  the  cheaper  lines  of 
footwear,  which  are  mainly  supplied  by  the  local  manufacturers  or  are  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Australia,  and  in  which  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  is  able  to  compete,  nor,  except  incidentally,  the  large 
imports  of  canvas  and  rubber  shoes,  in  which  Canada  has  had  to  take  second  place 
to  Japan  after  having  been  pre-eminent  for  years. 

IMPORTS 

The  figures  for  1934  are  not  yet  available,  but  in  the  calendar  year  1933 
leather  boots  and  shoes  valued  at  £176,549  (33,912  dozen  pairs)  were  imported. 
The  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  £134,789  (26,891  dozen),  Australia  with 
£37,443  (5,968  dozen),  and  Canada  with  £940  (101  dozen).  Imports  from 
Czechoslovakia  were  valued  at  £3,188  (931  dozen)  and  those  from  the  United 
States  at  £119  (8  dozen) ;  in  1931  the  United  States  supplied  to  the  value  of 
£3,673  (397  dozen) . 

The  statistics  for  children's  boots  and  shoes,  sizes  0-9,  include  canvas, 
leather,  and  rubber  footwear,  so  are  not  of  precise  value  in  estimating  the 
market  for  leather  footwear. 
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Slippers  were  imported  in  1933  to  a  value  of  £15,845  (11,070  dozen  pairs). 
The  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  £12,900  (8,519  dozen),  Canada  with  £80 
(26  dozen),  Australia  with  £2,5*82  (1,961  dozen),  and  the  United  States  with 
£127  (83  dozen).  These  figures  are  indicative  of  the  import  market  in  a  year 
of  declining  trade. 

When  world  conditions  were  more  prosperous,  the  New  Zealand  market 
was  well  known  as  a  quality  one.  With  the  onset  of  bad  times  the  purchasing 
power  became  restricted,  and  people  were  forced  to  content  themselves  with  rela- 
tively poorer  goods. 

The  incidence  of  tariff  and  exchange  rates  practically  preserved  to  the 
local  shoe  manufacturer  what  had  been  a  declining  trade  in  better  times.  The 
difficulty  of  making  a  large  number  of  fashion  lines  of  shoes,  especially  for 
women,  in  a  country  with  a  population  of  only  1,500,000,  was  offset  in  some 
degree  by  the  higher  cost  of  imported  lines.  A  swing  back  to  the  demand  for 
higher-quality  shoes  is  likely  to  be  a  feature  of  the  improved  general  tone  of 
business  in  New  Zealand,  to  which  it  is  believed  Canadian  manufacturers  might 
cater. 

TARIFF  AND  EXCHANGE  CONDITIONS 

As  regards  rates  of  customs  duty,  children's  shoes  of  all  kinds,  sizes  0-9 
inclusive,  are  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  but 
are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Leather  shoes 
in  all  other  sizes  are  admissible  from  Canada  at  the  British  preferential  rate 
of  duty  of  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  addition,  there  is  a  surtax  payable 
amounting  to  nine-fortieths  of  the  duty,  thus  making  the  effective  rate  24J  per 
cent.  Shoes  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  not  subject  to  this  surtax.  The 
general  tariff  rate  of  duty  is  50  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  nine- fortieths  surtax, 
making  the  effective  rate  61J  per  cent.  Under  the  trade  agreement  between 
New  Zealand  and  Australia,  leather  shoes  of  Australian  origin  are  dutiable  at 
35  per  cent  ad  valorem,  but  no  surtax  is  applicable  to  such  Australian  products. 
Apart  from  duty  considerations,  it  should  be  noted  that  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralian currencies  are  approximately  at  par  with  each  other,  both  being  depre- 
ciated so  that  English  sterling  is  at  a  premium  of  25  per  cent.  In  consequence, 
with  Canadian  funds  at  approximate  parity  with  English  sterling,  the  landed 
cost  after  payment  of  customs  duty  of  Canadian  shoes  is  likely  to  be  higher 
than  that  of  similar  products  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  landed  cost  of 
Australian  shoes  will  probably  be  lower  than  that  from  either  Canada  or  the 
United  Kingdom.  No  effective  comparison  can,  of  course,  be  drawn  without 
details  of  the  current  domestic  value  and  landed  cost  in  New  Zealand  of  a  pre- 
cisely similar  article  from  each  country.  As,  in  the  final  analysis,  purchases  are 
made  of  the  goods  which  represent  the  best  combined  value  in  price  range, 
style,  workmanship,  appearance,  fitting,  and  delivery,  there  are  many  factors 
that  counteract  any  meticulous  comparison  of  duties  or  landed  costs. 

STYLES 

New  Zealand  styles  have  followed  rather  closely  on  the  English  pattern  of 
shoes.  The  sizing  has  been  confined  to  a  limited  range.  Women's  fine  shoes 
in  particular  are  imported  in  the  better  grades,  because  of  the  impossibility  of 
a  local  manufacturer  designing  and  producing  economically  the  large  number 
of  styles  and  materials  necessary. 

The  practice  of  selling  in  fittings  or  widths  has  only  recently  been  intro- 
duced and  so  far  only  noticeably  with  respect  to  imported  shoes,  but  the  educa- 
tion of  the  shoe  dealers  is  proceeding  and  the  encouragement  of  the  public  to 
demand  such  fittings  is  showing  some  expansion.  Until  consumers  become 
better  acquainted  with  the  various  widths,  it  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  size 
markings  so  keyed  or  concealed  as  to  prevent  adverse  criticism.    The  New 
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Zealand  woman  who  has  been  wearing  a  4-E  in  a  short  English  shoe  is  apt  to 
be  prejudiced  by  first  appearances  with  a  possibly  equivalent  well-fitting  5^-B 
of  Canadian  origin,  if  she  can  see  the  sizing.  In  general,  people  have  much 
broader  feet  in  New  Zealand,  as  they  are  athletic  from  childhood,  lead  outdoor 
lives  throughout  the  year,  and  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  barefooted  at  the 
beaches  in  the  summer.  Consequently  the  widest  Canadian  lasts  are  likely  to 
be  preferred,  and  in  many  cases  it  may  be  necessary  to  concentrate  specially 
on  wide  fittings.  These  are  points  which  can  be  gone  into  with  a  prospective 
agent,  but  there  seems  the  greatest  difficulty  in  definitely  convincing  Canadian 
suppliers  of  the  plain  fact  that  wide  pattern  shoes  are  essential,  so  that  special 
stress  is  now  laid  on  this  requirement. 

New  Zealand  has  ordinarily  a  damp  climate,  with  frequent  rains  through- 
out the  year.  In  the  major  centres  of  population,  where  quality  shoes  would 
be  sold,  there  is  little  experience  of  snow  conditions — in  Auckland  none,  and 
elsewhere  perhaps  comparable  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  The  sidewalks  in  suburban 
residential  areas  are  largely  composed  of  tar  and  shell,  which  are  decidedly  hard 
on  soles,  and  as  the  majority  of  the  people  do  not  wear  goloshes  or  rubbers  at  all, 
there  is  additional  need  for  good  solid  soles. 

It  is  perhaps  as  well  to  state  that  chilblains  are  very  common,  perhaps 
because  of  lack  of  adequate  house,  school,  and  office  heating. 

children's  shoes 

There  is  frankly  little  interest  shown  at  present  in  nursery  shoes,  as  most 
of  these,  if  not  made  locally,  are  imported  from  England,  or  Australia  with 
quick  deliveries,  at  very  low  prices.  The  usual  classifications  of  children's  shoes 
are:  nursery  sizes,  1  to  5;  intermediate,  4  to  6;  and  larger,  7  to  9.  As  already 
outlined,  these  sizes  are  admissible  free  of  customs  duty  (except  3  per  cent 
primage)  from  Canada.  Size  10  is  included  with  children's  10  to  2  (which  are 
dutiable)  so  as  to  lower  the  average  costs  in  that  line.  In  misses'  shoes,  prefer- 
ence is  shown  for  one-strap  lines,  with  button,  not  buckle,  fastenings.  As  school 
children,  particularly  those  attending  secondary  schools,  usually  wear  uniform 
clothing,  the  scope  for  girls'  and  boys'  footwear  lines  is  considerably  more 
restricted  than  in  Canada.  There  is,  however,  some  possibility  of  marketing 
quality  shoes  in  spite  of  the  limitations,  at  least  for  misses,  but  very  little  for 
boys.  Boys  wear  laced  leather  shoes,  and  occasionally  boots,  but  at  the  present 
time  the  use  of  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  is  very  common  and  renders  the 
leather  footwear  business  smaller  than  usual.  Wide  widths  are  essential,  includ- 
ing if  possible,  F. 

men's  shoes 

The  majority  of  men  wear  leather  shoes  of  conservative  style,  in  black  or 
brown.  There  are  openings  for  sport  shoes  for  golf,  lawn-bowling,  and  similar 
pastimes  where  good  fitting  is  appreciated.  The  players  of  these  games  are 
very  numerous,  and  include  the  more  leisured  and  prosperous  people  who  can 
afford  good  shoes.  Preference  seems  to  exist  for  the  plainer  styles,  but  smart 
two-toned  effects  could  doubtless  be  handled.  As  regards  patent  leather  shoes 
for  evening  wear,  there  would  only  be  a  moderate  demand  due  to  the  irifre- 
quency  of  style  changes  in  men's  wear.  In  general  men  are  not  so  particular 
regarding  their  footwear,  but  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  quality  shoes  for 
street  wear  and  for  sports  shoes  as  mentioned,  which  is  worth  while  investigat- 
ing. 

Wide  fittings  are  essential,  and  sizes  7,  7-J,  8,  in  D  widths  are  mainly  in 
demand.   In  actual  fact,  there  is  difficulty  at  present  in  obtaining  half-sizes. 

ladies'  shoes 

By  far  the  greatest  possibilities  appear  to  exist  in  ladies'  footwear,  in  walk- 
ing shoes  and  dress  shoes  of  character  and  smartness.   The  dealers  have  so  long 
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been  accustomed  to  extra-wide  fittings  that  it  will  take  some  time  to  develop 
further  the  narrower  fittings  in  longer  shoes  that  experts  consider  more  suitable 
for  foot  comfort.  There  is  at  present  a  preference  for  C,  D,  and  E  widths,  and 
the  usual  range  of  size  runs  from  2J  to  7,  with  most  demand  for  4,  4J,  5,  and  5£. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  seasons  in  New  Zealand  are  the  direct 
opposite  of  those  in  Canada,  and  some  definite  possibilities  should  exist  for  the 
marketing  of  partial  lines  representing,  say,  end-of-summer  season  or  factory 
over-run  of  production,  which  would  be  in  time  and  in  fashion  for  the  same 
season  in  this  hemisphere.  It  takes  careful  planning  to  take  advantage  of  this 
matter  of  reciprocal  seasons,  but  other  countries  in  the  northern  hemisphere  are 
doing  it,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  desirous  of  exploiting  the  market  pos- 
sibilities would  be  well  advised  to  become  thoroughly  conversant  with  this 
feature. 

There  are  so  many  varieties  of  ladies'  shoes  that  it  would  be  inadvisable 
to  attempt  to  list  the  materials  or  styles.  Here  again  the  general  run  of  shoes 
is  inclined  to  follow  English  designing  practice,  but  there  is  a  growing  demand 
for  something  different,  reasonably  priced,  and  fashionable.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  cheaper  lines  are  available  from  local,  English,  and  Australian  sources, 
but  fine  shoes  of  Canadian  make  can  be  marketed  here  at  the  present  time. 

SLIPPERS 

There  is  a  good  demand,  especially  at  Christmas  time,  for  men's  and 
women's  slippers.  This  could  be  participated  in  by  Canadian  manufacturers, 
but,  as  already  stated,  the  market  for  medium-  to  higher-class  lines  should  be 
investigated. 

FOOTWEAR  ACCESSORIES 

There  is  a  reasonable  market  for  such  accessories  as  quality  gold  and  silver 
finishes  and  cleaners  for  ladies'  evening  shoes,  as  well  as  for  fancy  shoe-buckles. 
The  market  for  ladies'  shoe  laces  in  black,  white,  and  brown  is  better  at  present, 
due  to  the  greater  use  of  laced  shoes. 

METHOD  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

The  shoe  import  business  is  done  in  a  number  of  ways,  the  principal  method 
being  the  appointment  of  a  manufacturers'  agent  who  obtains  orders  from  the 
leading  wholesalers,  departmental  stores,  and  shoe  dealers.  The  agent  is  sup- 
plied with  adequate  catalogues,  sales  literature,  and  advertising  helps.  As  a 
rule  one  or  two  pairs  of  samples  of  each  model  of  shoe  are  obtained,  depending 
on  the  number  of  branches  or  travellers  to  be  supplied.  Sample  shoes  are 
usually  invoiced  subject  to  a  substantial  sample  discount.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  selling  season  the  pairs  are  assembled  and  sold  to  best  advantage.  Com- 
mission is  paid  to  the  representative  at  the  agreed-on  rate,  usually  about 
7^  per  cent,  upon  all  business  emanating  from  the  territory  irrespective  of 
whether  it  comes  directly  through  the  agent  or  through  a  branch  or  buying 
house  abroad  acting  for  the  actual  importer.  It  is  usual  to  give  an  agent  the 
whole  territory  if  he  covers  it  by  periodical  trips,  otherwise  it  is  occasionally 
found  desirable  to  limit  the  territory  to  the  area  directly  covered.  Another 
method  of  operation  is  direct  with  an  importing  firm  who  may  carry  some 
stocks,  but  more  often  looks  after  the  financing,  shipping,  documentation,  and 
import  duties,  and  supplies  the  shoe  retailer  at  a  firm  price  in  New  Zealand 
currency.  From  time  to  time  the  larger  firms  may  pick  up  job  lots  or  end-of- 
season  lines  in  the  overseas  markets,  but  consideration  of  this  phase  has  little 
bearing  on  the  procedure  in  the  case  of  fine  footwear. 
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The  agent  or  importer  having  an  exclusive  connection  with  a  manufacturer 
should  be  placed  on  as  good  a  basis  as  the  manufacturer's  own  travellers.  His 
knowledge  of  the  local  market  should  be  respected  and  utilized,  and  every  assist- 
ance given  to  make  up  for  his  situation  far  from  the  point  of  supply.  Precise 
information  must  be  given  regarding  costs  of  alteration  from  standard,  if  per- 
missible, variations  in  colours,  and  any  differential  for  wider  lasts,  otherwise 
much  time  will  be  lost  in  correspondence. 

Prices  should  be  at  least  on  a  basis  of  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaboard,  but  when 
possible  should  be  quoted  c.i.f.  New  Zealand  ports.  It  is  also  essential  to  pro- 
vide details  of  the  current  domestic  value  of  goods,  as  that  is  the  basis  on  which 
duty  is  determined,  so  that  the  agent  may  calculate  the  landed  cost. 

The  severity  of  currency  fluctuations  in  recent  years  has  militated  against 
import  business.  Many  exporters  in  Canada  find  it  possible  to  quote  prices  in 
English  sterling,  and  this  is  a  great  advantage  to  their  representatives  in  New 
Zealand,  as  it  enables  firm  prices  to  be  quoted.  In  any  case,  prices  must  be  on 
the  most  favourable  basis  possible,  as  after  the  addition  of  freight,  exchange, 
customs  duties,  and  landing  charges,  the  cost  in  store  of  goods  approximates  the 
Canadian  retail  price,  and  when  profits  are  added,  on  a  mark-up  of  50  per  cent 
which  is  general,  or  more  which  is  not  unusual,  a  shoe  which  in  Canada  would 
sell  in  the  medium  price  range  becomes  an  expensive  one  in  New  Zealand. 

There  is  a  regulation  in  New  Zealand  to  the  effect  that  on  the  sole  of  each 
shoe  should  be  imprinted  or  stamped  a  description  of  the  materials  used  in  the 
soles  and  heels.  Actually  the  regulations  provide  that  no  shoes  shall  be  manu- 
factured or  imported,  the  soles  of  which  consist  wholly  or  partly  of  leather,  or 
of  any  imitation  of  leather,  or  of  any  material  having  the  appearance  of  leather, 
unless  (a)  the  soles  thereof  are  of  leather  without  admixture  or  addition  other 
than  materials  used  for  filling  spaces,  shanks  or  rubber  outsoles,  or,  in  the  case 
of  ladies'  fancy  or  evening  footwear,  of  heels  of  wood  or  celluloid;  or  (b)  a 
statement  of  the  material  or  materials  composing  the  soles  thereof  is  conspicu- 
ously and  legibly  stamped  upon  or  impressed  into  the  outer  surface  of  the  sole 
of  each  boot  or  shoe. 

It  is  often  noticeable  on  footwear  sold  here  that  a  stamped  description  is 
on  each  shoe  somewhat  as  follows:  "  Soles  of  leather,  heels  of  wood  with 
leather  (etc.)  covering."  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  fine  shoes  where  the 
sole  is  wholly  of  leather,  this  stamp  does  not  always  appear.  Opinions  differ  as 
to  whether  the  manufacturer  should  invariably  stamp  shoes,  even  when  they 
have  all-leather  soles,  with  descriptions  of  materials  used,  and  the  advice  of  the 
agent  should  be  sought  in  each  instance.  Many  purchasers  like  to  see  the 
all-leather  "  stamp,  and  it  may  be  a  good  selling  point. 

CREDIT  TERMS 

The  greater  part  of  the  business  is  done  on  sight  draft  terms,  payment  on 
arrival  of  goods.  In  some  instances  longer  terms  are  customary,  and  the  firms 
entitled  to  credit  are  indicated  by  a  suitable  agent,  while  reports  as  to  their 
standing  are  available  through  the  Canadian  banks  and  the  office  of  the  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner. 

It  is  felt  that  Canadian  manufacturers  will  appreciate  that  the  best  market 
exists  for  shoes  of  character,  style,  and  good  construction,  the  design  of  which 
cannot  be  easily  imitated  by  local  firms. 

Canadian  manufacturers  desirous  of  entering  this  market  should  send  to 
the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland  complete  illustrations,  descrip- 
tions, and  price  lists,  as  well  as  details  of  discounts  allowable,  commission  pay-  , 
able  to  an  agent,  and  full  information  regarding  any  previous  connections  they 
may  have  had  in  New  Zealand. 
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EXCHANGE  RATES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

In  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1621  (February  23)  was  published 
the  fact  that  the  associated  banks'  rates  for  dollars  were  in  terms  of  English 
sterling,  and  the  margin  between  the  buying  and  selling  rates  had  been  reduced 
to  5  points  each  way  from  the  mid-rate,  or  10  points  in  all  between  the  buying 
and  the  selling  rate. 

Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  now  states 
that,  beginning  on  February  1,  the  Bank  of  New  South  Wales  has  set  out  new 
rates  of  its  own  which  provide  for  direct  quotations  for  dollars  in  terms  of  New 
Zealand  currency,  and  the  margin  between  buying  and  selling  rates  has  also 
been  considerably  reduced,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table: — 

Bank  of  New  South  Wales  Rates  for  Purchases  and  Sales  of  Foreign  Exchange 
in  Terms  of  New  Zealand  Currency 

Telegraphic  Transfers  On  Demand 

To  £1  New  Zealand  Currency                                          Selling        Buying  Selling 

Canada,  dollars                                                    3. 904          3.95|  3.91 

United  States,  dollars                                           3.89J          3.96£  3.89| 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  these  quotations  save  the  merchant  the  split 
between  the  sterling  buying  and  selling  rates,  in  addition  to  the  lowered  split 
between  the  dollar  rates,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  new  rates  will  improve  the 
opportunity  of  doing  business  with  Canada,  though  they  are  quoted  by  one  bank 
only  at  the  present  time,  and  although  the  innovation  of  direct  quotations  is 
described  by  merchants  as  very  much  overdone. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS  OF  TOMATO  PRODUCTS,  1934 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  6,  1935. — The  following  figures,  which  show  the  approxi- 
mate imports  of  tomato  products  during  the  twelve  months  ending  December, 
1934,  do  not  appear  in  the  official  Board  of  Trade  returns,  but  have  been  prepared 
from  declarations  of  imports  published  for  the  various  ports  of  this  country.  As 
tomato  products  have  been  subject  to  detailed  tabulation  only  since  about  .the 
middle  of  1933,  it  is  impossible  to  furnish  any  comparisons  with  other  years. 
Even  so,  the  data  supplied  will  no  doubt  prove  of  considerable  interest  to  Cana- 
dian tinned  food  manufacturers  as  indicating  the  dominant  position  now  assumed 
by  Canadian  tomato  products  in  this  country. 


Tomato  Products- 

-(Cases) 

Conserve 

Puree  and 

Sauce  and 

and 

Canned 

Pulp 

Juice 

Catsup 

Soup 

Paste 

Preserve 

.  .  31,190 

139,869 

35,487 

256,671 

690,218 

2,490 

Channel  Islands  . . 

225 

661 

4,980 

1,716 

18,930 

1,507 

640 

Italy  

556,729 

39,513 

717 

26,663 

6,584 

29,303 

89,212 

23,466 

235 

226 

180,638 

2,260 

100 

1,510 

11,325 

3,286 

100 

3,850 

Other  countries  . . 

12,169 

2,222 

7 

55 

35,099 

8,928 

Total  

. .  691,785 

224,761 

37,956 

301,201 

695,446 

41,783 

225,849 

The  first  and  most  outstanding  feature  of  the  trade  was  the  exceptionally 
low  prices  which  Italian  shippers  quoted  at  the  opening  of  the  1934  season.  Dur- 
*  ing  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  Sicilian  No.  3  tins  of  plum  tomatoes,  24  to  a 
case,  were  quoted  at  3s.  7^d.  per  dozen  c.i.f.,  and  from  3s.  9^d.  to  3s.  lOd.  for 
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similar  tins  from  Naples.  As  the  season  progressed  it  became  evident  that  these 
values  could  not  be  maintained.  The  failure  of  the  second  Italian  tomato  crop  put 
an  end  to  the  decline.  Two  firms  which  had  been  responsible  for  the  very  low  prices 
quoted  above  were  forced  into  liquidation,  while  other  Italian  companies  which 
had  opened  with  stronger  prices  of  from  4s.  to  4s.  3d.  were  obliged  to  pro  rata 
their  contracts  down  to  80  per  cent  of  the  original  undertakings.  In  half -kilo 
sizes,  of  the  firms  which  had  quoted  2s.  8d.,  some  made  deliveries  in  full  and 
others  had  to  restrict  their  deliveries  to  80  per  cent.  In  quarter-kilo  sizes  the 
reduction  was  even  greater.  Present  Italian  prices  for  No.  3  tins  forward  for 
prompt  shipment  c.i.f.  are  from  4s.  6d.  to  4s.  9d.  These  are  subject  to  the  usual 
10  per  cent  customs  duty. 

In  tomato  puree,  while  Canadian  shippers  consolidated  their  position  with 
the  various  manufacturers,  there  appeared  a  comparatively  new  source  of  supply 
of  high-class  puree  from  Hungary.  The  Hungarian  puree  has  been  admitted  by 
dealers  to  be  comparable  to  the  best  Italian  of  equal  concentration. 

As  for  Italian  puree  prices,  it  will  be  seen  from  the  comparative  figures  given 
below  that  they  have  hardened  considerably  since  the  beginning  of  the  season: — 

Opening  Price  Price,  Feb.  6 

10/12  per  cent  concentration   16s.  6d.  23s.  6d. 

12/15  per  cent  concentration   18s.  Od.  26s.  6d. 

18/20  per  cent  concentration   20s.  6d.  28s.  Od. 

28  per  cent  concentration   27s.  6d.  31s.  6d. 


Spanish  puree  was  offered  at  about  16s.  per  case  of  ten  5-kilo  tins  c.i.f.  for 
concentration  of  from  10  to  12  per  cent.  The  quality  of  Spanish  puree  is  usually 
poor. 

It  is  reported  that  examination  is  now  being  made  of  imported  puree  by  the 
health  authorities  in  this  country,  with  a  view  to  determining  a  reasonable  mini- 
mum standard  of  copper  sulphate  which  may  be  allowed  with  the  product. 

A  third  feature  of  the  tomato  product  market  during  the  year  was  the  heavy 
quantity  of  tomato  soups  imported  from  Canada,  and  coincident  with  this  the 
severe  price  reductions  made  by  competing  Canadian  manufacturers  on  this 
market.  Prices  for  tinned  soups  of  usual  size  were  as  low  as  2s.  7d.  per  dozen  to 
large  distributors,  and  even  this  price  failed  to  be  attractive  as  most  of  them 
were  heavily  stocked. 

Until  March,  when  the  season  ends,  there  appears  to  be  a  good  prospect  for 
Canadian  tomatoes  on  this  market.  Dealers  have  been  left  bare  of  stocks  due 
to  the  fact  that  Italians  were  unable  to  meet  their  contracts,  and  the  Spanish 
shippers  short-packed  on  account  of  the  exceedingly  low  Italian  prices  which  first 
appeared  on  the  market. 


IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  FRUITS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM,  1934 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  14,  1935. — Recorded  imports  of  canned  and  bottled  fruits 
preserved  in  sugar  in  1934  attained  the  highest  total  on  record,  amounting  to 
nearly  3,250,000  cwts.  This  figure  was  250,000  cwts.  greater  than  the  previous 
record  which  was  made  in  1932,  and  exceeded  the  average  for  the  five  years 
1929-33  by  21  per  cent.  The  proportion  from  the  Empire  of  the  total  pineapples 
imported  increased  to  94  per  cent,  and  of  the  other  varieties  to  25  per  cent;  Empire 
countries  supplied  44  per  cent  of  the  aggregate  of  all  varieties.  The  total  quan- 
tity imported  from  the  United  States  amounted  to  1,731,200  cwts.,  while  Malaya 
supplied  850,900  cwts.,  Australia  500,500  cwts.,  Canada  114,200  cwts.,  and  South 
Africa  46,100  cwts. 
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According  to  the  Imperial  Economic  Committee,  supplies  from  Canada  for 

the  year  1934  (January  1  to  December  15) ,  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  1933,  were  as  follows: — 

1934  (Jan.l-Dec.  15)  1933  (Jan.  1-Dec.  15) 

Fruit                                          Cases  Cases 

Apples                                                                    154,401  117,799 

Apple  pectin                                                               27,550!  6,122 

Pectin                                                                            3502  10,200 

Loganberries                                                               54,839  37,442 

Strawberries                                                                 3,0933  228 

Other  berries                                                                1,500  408 

Peaches                                                                        5,364  1,788 

Pears                                                                        220.537  145,350 

Plums                                                                      21,377  20,647 

Cherries                                                                      18,950  24,395 

Grapefruit                                                                   5,250  520 

Other  fruits                                                               3,913  2,830 

Total   517,124  367,729 

1  Excluding  3.348  barrels.    2Excluding  310  barrels.    3  Excluding  545  barrels. 

It  will  be  noted  that  gallon  apples,  loganberries,  strawberries,  pears,  and 
peaches  all  showed  a  very  satisfactory  increase.  Gallon  apples,  which  next  to 
pears  constitute  the  most  important  item  from  the  Dominion,  were  imported 
during  the  years  1931  to  1934  from  all  countries  as  follows: — 

1931  1932  1933  1934 

From                               Cases  Cases  Cases  Cases 

Canada                                                 30,497  52,525  100,881  139,257 

Australia   5,205  436  3751 

New  Zealand     1,700   

United  States                                      353.059  412,152  288.870  287,830 

Russia                                                   3,186  14,820  6>50  1001 

Other  countries                                    ..       12,711* 

Total   386,742       484,702       398,837  440,273 

iFifty-one  weeks. 

From  the  above  it  is  evident  that  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase  in 
supplies  from  Canada  of  gallon  apples.  As  regards  quality,  during  1934  Canadian 
canned  apples  were  reported  by  the  trade  to  be  very  good  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  shipments  from  Nova  Scotia.  They  are  not,  however,  the  equal  of  the 
supplies  from  Oregon,  which  are  a  standard  in  this  market. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  Oregon  apples  were  offered  at  about  $3.50  c.i.f. 
and  rose  through  the  year  to  about  $4.05  c.i.f.,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  usual 
25  per  cent  duty.  These  prices  were  on  the  whole  too  high  in  comparison  with 
both  Canadian  and  English  offers.  In  Canadian  apples,  one  large  company  with 
international  affiliations  took  a  top  price  of  about  20s.  delivered,  while  for  the 
usual  Eastcheap  trade,  Canadian  apples  sold  at  from  15s.  to  16s.  c.i.f.  English 
packers  had  a  good  quantity  of  canned  apples  available  which  sold  at  from  17s. 
to  18s.  Generally,  it  may  be  said  that  the  year  was  a  very  good  one  for  British 
apple  canners. 

In  other  large  tree  fruits — pears,  peaches,  and  apricots — the  market  for  1934 
was  to  a  great  extent  controlled  by  Australian  marketing  activities.  At  the  end 
of  1933  there  was  a  carry-over  in  Australian  fruits  of  nearly  1,000,000  cases. 
This  placed  the  canners  in  a  very  difficult  position  as  the  new  pack  was  due  to 
come  on  the  market.  Accordingly,  the  control  board  on  January  17,  1934,  made 
reductions  in  prices  as  follows:  peaches,  standard  2-J's,  5s.  7-Jd.;  apricots,  6s.  Hd.; 
and  pears,  6s.  4^d.  This  resulted  in  strong  and  steady  sales  until  after  Easter, 
and  in  May  control  prices  were  advanced  by  4Jd.  per  dozen  for  2J  tins  and  3d.  per 
dozen  for  16-ounce  tins.  Secondary  buyers  were  thereby  enabled  to  unload  their 
stocks  to  good  advantage.  At  the  end  of  the  year  the  figures  were  6s.  6d.  c.i.f.  for 
peaches,  7s.  for  apricots,  and  7s.  3d.  for  pears.  The  full  consequence  of  the  above 
price  alterations  was  that  the  Australian  control  board  was  able  to  sell  all  its 
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1933  surplus,  all  the  grades  suitable  for  export  in  1934,  and  enter  1935  with  a 
clean  market. 

On  the  other  hand,  United  States  shippers  received  very  poor  support,  and 
though  shipments  were  heavy,  actual  sales  were  not  in  evidence.  A  large  portion 
of  the  fruits  were  shipped  in  anticipation  of  an  increased  duty  on  foreign  fruits, 
which  did  not  materialize. 

In  view  of  the  predominance  of  Australian  fruits  on  the  market  during  the 
past  year,  the  following  figures  showing  that  country's  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom  during  the  shipping  seasons  (March  1  to  December  15)  of  1933  and 
1934,  may  be  of  interest: — 

Season  1934-35    Season  1933-34 


Cases 

Cases 

Total  

  1,062,057 

707,573 

  600 

686 

  107,893 

90,406 

  581,897 

307,535 

  312,914 

246,011 

  44,224 

31,332 

  4.620 

1,166 

  2,775 

7,516 

5,000 

7,006 

  3,790 

2,439 

  328 

  1,750 

3,915 

  500 

3,600 

CANADA  SHOP,  MANCHESTER 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  February  19,  1935. — On  February  7  the  Lord  Mayor  of  Man- 
chester officiated  at  the  opening  in  that  city  of  an  exhibition  and  sale  of  Cana- 
dian food  products  in  the  form  of  a  "  Canada  Shop."  As  with  other  exhibitions 
of  this  nature,  the  shop  is  the  result  of  the  joint  efforts  of  the  Director  of  Cana- 
dian Trade  Publicity  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Canadian  Government  Exhibi- 
tion Commission,  and  the  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioner  in  the 
area  concerned.   It  will  remain  open  until  February  23. 

Prior  to  the  opening  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  a  number  of  citizens  of  Manches- 
ter, prominent  in  the  provision  and  grocery  trades,  were  entertained  at  a 
luncheon  in  the  Midland  hotel.  Mr.  H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner for  the  North  of  England,  occupied  the  chair  and  was  supported  by  Mr. 
Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
In  a  speech  recommending  to  the  people  of  Manchester  the  many  excellent  food 
products  Canada  has  to  offer,  the  former  made  a  direct  appeal  on  behalf  of 
Canada's  trade  with  this  country  in  general. 

The  guests  were  then  conveyed  to  the  shop,  which  is  situated  in  the  heart 
of  Manchester  in  the  business  thoroughfare,  when  the  Lord  Mayor  officially 
opened  the  attractive  display  of  the  many  brands  of  Canadian  food  products  on 
sale  in  this  market.  The  sale  of  samples  has  been  quite  satisfactory.  Extensive 
advertising  is  being  done  through  the  newspapers  and  as  many  members  as  pos- 
sible of  the  trade  have  been  circularized.  In  addition,  lists  are  issued  to  cus- 
tomers which  give  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  Manchester  shops  that  stock 
each  particular  brand  of  food.  Facilities  have  also  been  provided  for  the  receipt 
and  dispatch  to  the  supplier  concerned  of  inquiries  for  particular  products.  The 
products  on  view  and  for  sale  as  samples  include  cheese,  bacon,  ham,  lard,  honey, 
maple  syrup  and  sugar,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  chocolate,  cocoa,  jellies,  cereals, 
apples,  peanuts,  health  beverages,  milk  products,  coconut,  sauces  and  condi- 
ments, fruit  essences,  spices,  pickles,  whisky,  and  cigarettes.  The  canned  food 
display  consists  of  soups,  vegetables,  juices,  puddings,  meats,  fish,  meat  meal, 
fruits,  dog  food,  macaroni,  spaghetti,  and  vermicelli. 
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MALTESE  MARKET  FOR  MANUFACTURED  GOODS 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  statistics  of  value  given  in  this  report  are  for  the  six  months'  period  January 

to  June,  1934.) 

AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  AND  IMPLEMENTS 

Milan,  February  15,  1935. — The  total  imports  of  machinery  and  implements 
for  agricultural  purposes,  including  incubators,  brooders,  wine-making,  and  dairy 
machines,  are  all  included  in  one  item  in  the  Maltese  trade  returns.  For  the  first 
six  months  of  1934  the  total  value  was  only  $10,906.  The  principal  supplying 
country  is  the  United  States  with  nearly  60  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  followed 
by  the  United  Kingdom  with  approximately  30  per  cent.  Austria,  Germany, 
Italy,  and  France  have  each  a  small  share  of  the  market.  France  supplies  the 
wine-making  machines.  The  incubators  are  from  England;  in  this  line  Canadian 
firms  might  obtain  some  business  if  an  oil-burning  water-heated  incubator  for 
200  eggs  could  be  retailed  in  Valetta  at  $20.  Canadian  egg-candlers  have  just 
been  placed  in  certain  state-aided  institutions. 

For  agricultural  machinery  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term  the  market  is 
very  limited  for  the  following  reasons.  The  total  area  under  cultivation  is  only 
43,000  acres,  and  the  holdings  number  11,000.  The  smaller  farms  are  run  by  the 
farmer  and  his  family,  and,  except  during  the  time  of  sowing  the  spring  crop  of 
potatoes,  paid  outside  help  is  rarely  secured.  On  the  larger  farms  paid  help  is 
employed,  and  the  use  of  the  Fordson  tractors  on  the  hire  system  has  been 
adopted  to  a  limited  extent  for  ploughing.  There  are  six  tractors  in  Malta  and 
one  in  Gozo.  These  are  either  employed  co-operatively  or  are  hired  to  those 
farmers  who  wish  to  have  their  land  ploughed  by  mechanical  means. 

On  the  small  farms  the  tillage  operations  are  done  by  manual  labour,  with 
short-handled  hoes  or  two-tined  hoes,  or  by  the  steel-shod  wooden  plough  drawn 
by  one  or  two  animals.  For  tillage  two  kinds  of  short-handled  hoe  are  used,  one 
with  a  narrow  steel  blade  and  the  other  with  a  broad  blade.  These  are  made 
locally  by  the  country  blacksmiths.  The  wooden  plough  in  use  is  primitive,  but 
it  is  light  in  weight  and  can  be  readily  carried  by  the  farmer  to  his  homestead  or 
lifted,  as  it  so  frequently  has  to  be,  across  the  ubiquitous  stonewall  boundaries  of 
the  fields.  It  has  been  suggested  that  a  light  double-mould  board  plough  could 
be  used  advantageously  in  potato  cultivation.  No  mechanical  threshing  machines 
are  in  use ;  their  movement  from  field  to  field,  on  account  of  the  stone  walls,  would 
be  wellnigh  impossible.  Nor  would  their  employment  be  favoured  by  the  farmers, 
who  desire  that  the  straw  shall  be  thoroughly  bruised  so  that  it  may  be  more 
readily  appreciated  by  the  stock  when  fed  to  them. 

Agricultural  machines  and  implements,  and  farm  accessories,  including  wine- 
making,  and  dairy  machinery,  and  incubators,  are  exempt  from  duty. 

AUTOMOBILES 

During  the  first  half  of  1934,  270  automobiles  were  imported  into  Malta. 
The  leading  countries  supplying  the  market  were  the  United  Kingdom,  140;  the 
United  States,  89;  and  Italy,  31.  Owing  to  the  Imperial  preference,  Canadian 
automobiles  are  beginning  to  appear  on  this  market.  During  the  period  above 
mentioned,  nine  Canadian  cars  were  imported  from  Canada.  The  predominance 
of  the  United  Kingdom  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  Fords  came  from  that  country. 

The  Italian  imports  chiefly  consist  of  the  cheap  small  Fiat,  known  in  Italy  as 
the  "  Balilla,"  but  the  price  of  these  cars  is  in  reality  high  compared  with  cheaper 
American  cars,  and  they  are  only  sold  because  of  intensive  advertising  to  Italian 
natives  among  the  small  professional  classes. 
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With  regard  to  the  importation  of  automobile  accessories  and  component 
parts,  these  were  valued  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934  at  $44,525.  The  two 
principal  sources  of  supply  were  the  United  Kingdom  ($24,858),  the  United 
States  ($12,878),  followed  by  Italy  ($3,625),  Germany  ($1,361),  and  Canada 
($1,161). 

Italian  supplies  are  limited  to  accessories  for  the  small  cheap  Fiat  automo- 
bile. The  appearance  of  Germany  in  the  list  of  suppliers  is  not  due  to  the  sale 
of  German  automobiles,  but  to  the  cheapness  of  the  accessories  that  are  being  sold. 

In  so  far  as  motor  cycles  are  concerned,  the  United  Kingdom  supplies  the: 
whole  trade ;  20  in  the  first  half  of  1934. 

The  duties  are  as  follows:  British  preferential  tariff,  15  per  cent;  general 
tariff,  35  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

CHEMICAL   AND   APOTHECARIES*  WARES 

This  item  does  not  include  drugs  proper,  or  products  containing  alcohol.  The 
total  imports  for  the  first  half  of  1934  were  valued  at  $99,293.  This,  considering 
the  number  of  inhabitants,  is  a  large  trade.  The  business  in  infants'  foods  and 
tonics  is  particularly  brisk.  Patent  medicines  sell  well  in  Malta;  Canada  has 
just  begun  to  participate  in  this  trade,  shipping  during  the  first  half  of  1934  to  a 
value  of  $415.  The  principal  source  of  supply  was  the  United  Kingdom,  but  a 
considerable  business  is  done  in  Italian  preparations  owing  to  the  strong  hold  of 
the  Italian  element  of  the  population  on  this  class  of  business.  The  United 
States  was  credited  with  $3,309  for  the  period  under  review.  There  should  also 
be  some  opportunity  for  Canadian  firms  in  toilet  preparations.  The  duty  on 
British  goods  is  10  per  cent  ad  valorem ;  under  the  general  tariff,  foreign  importa- 
tions are  assessed  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

LUMBER 

There  is  practically  no  local  lumber  available  for  commercial  purposes. 
Owing  to  its  comparative  proximity  to  Malta,  Yugoslavia  is  the  chief  source 
of  supply.  Imports  of  lumber  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934  were  valued  at 
$100,645,  of  which  $37,991  came  direct  from  Yugoslavia.  Italy,  also  poor  in 
lumber,  is  credited  with  $16,802,  a  considerable  quantity  of  Yugoslavian  timber 
being  probably  exported  indirectly  via  that  country.  Shipments  from  the 
United  States  amounted  to  $2,147  in  the  period  under  review.  A  great  deal  of 
lumber  for  the  requirements  of  the  Imperial  forces  arrives  from  the  United  King- 
dom, and  in  these  parcels  there  is  probably  some  of  Canadian  origin. 

Lumber  is  exempt  from  duty. 

PAPER 

The  market  for  paper  in  Malta  is  more  marked  by  the  variety  of  the  demand 
than  by  the  volume.  Wrapping  paper,  the  largest  individual  item,  was  imported 
to  the  value  of  $19,237  in  the  first  half  of  1934.  The  chief  sources  of  supply 
were  Sweden  (over  50  per  cent),  Italy,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  United  King- 
dom. Printing  paper  was  imported  to  the  value  of  $10,000.  Norway,  Austria, 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Finland,  Sweden,  and  Belgium  were  the  chief 
sources  of  supply.  There  is  a  fair  business  in  cigarette  paper  for  the  local 
factories — $5,000  in  the  first  half  of  last  year.  France,  followed  by  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  the  chief  source  of  supply.  But  cigarette  paper  in  reels  and 
tubes  come  chiefly  from  Czechoslovakia;  the  total  value  was  $4,339.  Labels, 
principally  used  in  local  industries,  such  as  canning,  were  imported  to  the 
value  of  $3,470.  There  is  also  a  small  business  in  imported  printed  pictures, 
unframed,  valued  at  $4,202.  Italy  chiefly  supplied  the  religious  types,  and 
Germany  and  Switzerland  their  well-known  coloured  prints  of  rural  and 
domestic  scenes.    Cheapness  and  plenty  of  colour  are  the  main  felling  factors.. 

Practically  all  these  goods  enter  duty  free. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  GOODS 

Germany  leads  in  the  import  of  photographic  goods.  The  total  value  of  these 
for  the  first  half  of  1934  was  $16,529,  of  which  Germany  supplied  in  films  and 
cheap  cameras  about  45  per  cent.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  second  source 
of  supply;  Canada  is  credited  with  $908. 

Imports  under  the  preferential  tariff  are  assessed  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
and  under  the  general  tariff  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

RUBBER  MANUFACTURES 

The  imports  of  rubber  manufactured  goods,  other  than  footwear,  are  not  large. 
Imports  for  the  first  half  of  1934  were  valued  at  $8,779:  the  United  Kingdom, 
$3,172;  Japan,  $1,786;  and  Germany,  $1,352.  Some  tires  are  shipped  from  the 
Dominion,  but  as  these  come  in  indirectly  they  are  not  listed  in  the  Maltese 
returns  as  Canadian. 

Rubber  footwear  imports,  of  all  types,  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934  were 
exceptionally  large  and  amounted  to  229,565  pairs.  The  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese,  who  have  made  a  close  study  of  the  market  and  who  are  credited 
with  203,661  pairs.  Canada  is  credited  with  only  169  pairs.  There  is  no  prefer- 
ential rate  on  rubber  shoes. 

TEXTILES 

These  are  products  in  which  Canada  is  not  primarily  interested,  although 
in  certain  sections  of  the  trade  the  Dominion  has  some  small  share,  but  they 
form  very  important  items  in  Malta.  Requests  have  been  received  for  Canadian 
prices  and  samples  of  bathing  suits,  cheap  caps  with  peaks,  hosiery,  and 
babies'  clothes.  Samples  with  c.i.f.  prices  Malta  should  be  sent  after  entering  into 
correspondence  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan.  The  United 
States  has  been  shipping  small  quantities  of  hosiery  (about  $900  in  the  first  six 
months  of  1934) .  In  artificial  silk  wear  there  is  a  small  but  highly  competitive 
trade. 

GENERAL  LINES 

There  are  a  number  of  importers  in  Malta,  all  of  them  in  a  small  way. 
It  is  a  "  scrappy  "  trade,  but  it  is  regular.  Many  countries  compete  for  the 
very  restricted  business.  In  the  toilet  soap  trade,  for  example,  seven  countries 
ship,  including  the  Dominion.  Offers  sent  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Milan,  for  the  Maltese  market,  must  give  c.i.f.  prices  Valetta,  and  quotations 
must  be  in  sterling.  In  this  way  initial  business  has  just  been  effected  in  the 
following  manufactured  lines:  folding  card  tables;  egg-candlers;  barn  equipment; 
rubber  goods;  vulcanizing  repair  outfits;  batteries;  pipe  cleaners;  fibre  products; 
and  hosiery. 

For  specialized  machinery  and  industrial  outfits  there  is  no  demand. 
Competition  in  hardware  is  very  keen.  There  is  no  demand  for  metals  and 
minerals,  as  there  is  no  local  industry  to  use  primary  products.  In  electrical 
goods  there  is  a  10  per  cent  British  preference,  but  this  market  is  chiefly  open  to 
those  Canadian  specialties  which  are  not  made  in  the  United  Kingdom.  In 
regard  to  crown  corks  for  bottles,  there  is  a  British  preferential  rate  of  15  per  cent 
against  the  general  tariff  of  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  Germany,  Belgium,  and 
Spain  are  the  principal  sources  of  supply.  Canadian  exporters  of  radios, 
gramophones  and  records,  who  are  interested  in  this  small  market,  should 
communicate  with  the  Trade  Commissioner,  giving  full  particulars  of  their  pro- 
ducts. There  is  a  10  per  cent  British  preference  on  radios.  The  market  for  the 
moment  is  overstocked,  but  new  improvements  always  make  new  offers  interesting. 
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CANADIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  1934 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  florin  equals  SO -402  at 
par,  and  approximately  $0-67  at  present  rate  of  exchange) 

Rotterdam,  February  12,  1935. — Although  the  Netherlands  still  rates  as 
one  of  Canada's  principal  foreign  customers,  trade  betweeen  the  two  countries 
moved  sharply  downwards  in  1934,  exports  having  been  valued  at  only  $11,- 
296,980  in  comparison  with  $18,440,912  in  the  preceding  period. 

In  both  1932  and  1933  the  Netherlands  followed  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States  as  Canada's  third  best  customer.  In  1934  this  position  was 
lost  to  Australia,  and  Holland  dropped  to  seventh  place,  coming  after  Japan, 
Belgium,  and  South  Africa.  This  realignment  was  assisted  in  as  far  as  Aus- 
tralia and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  are  concerned  by  tariffs  giving  a  prefer- 
ence to  imports  from  the  Dominion. 

The  above  figures,  which  are  from  the  Canadian  trade  statistics,  include 
not  only  merchandise  imported  for  consumption  in  the  Netherlands,  but  also 
entrepot  and  transit  traffic.  While  the  volume  of  products  of  Canadian  origin 
in  entrepot  in  Holland  at  the  close  of  1934  was  greater  than  at  the  end  of  1933, 
both  imports  for  consumption,  as  well  as  transit  traffic,  have  contracted  in  com- 
parison with  the  preceding  period  in  proportion  commensurate  to  the  decrease  in 
the  total. 

Rotterdam,  lying  at  the  mouth  of  the  Rhine  waterway,  which  leads  into 
the  heart  of  Western  Europe,  is  the  transhipment  point  for  large  quantities  of 
Canadian  wheat  as  well  as  other  cereals  and  raw  materials  required  by  the 
thickly  populated  and  industrialized  hinterland.  Most  of  these  go  to  Germany. 
In  1934,  however,  because  of  import  restrictions  and  currency  difficulties  in  that 
country,  the  volume  of  transit  traffic  was  much  below  normal. 

Canada's  exports  to  principal  countries 

The  relative  position  of  the  Netherlands  and  its  tributary  area  among  the 
leading  countries  of  destination  of  Canadian  goods  in  1934,  together  with  com- 
parative figures  for  1933,  is  as  follows: — 


Country  1934  1933 

United  Kingdom   $270,333,857  $210,538,331 

United  States  t   222,544,093  170.544.208 

Australia   16,870,370  7,133,007 

Japan   16,475,829  13,001.704 

Belgium   12.380,934  12,338,234 

South  Africa   11.574,927  4.415,877 

Netherlands   11.296,980  18.440,912 

France   10.089.782  12,255,055 

Germany   6.171,982  9,941,020 


While  the  main  flow  of  Canadian  trade  with  the  Netherlands  moves  in  a 
straight  line  and  appears  in  the  statistics  of  one  country  or  the  other,  a  smaller 
part  is  carried  on  indirectly  and  for  this  reason  its  exact  value  cannot  be  deter- 
mined. Certain  export  articles  are  shipped  via  the  United  States,  where  they 
may  lose  their  identity.  There  is  also  a  not  inconsiderable  movement  of  Cana- 
dian goods  to  Continental  Europe  via  the  United  Kingdom,  which  is  handled  by 
British  middlemen.  It  is  shown  in  the  Canadian  trade  returns  as  exports  to 
that  country,  while  the  statistics  of  the  Netherlands  likewise  regard  it  as  being 
of  British  origin.  The  total  volume  of  this  indirect  trade  is  not,  however,  large 
enough  to  materially  influence  the  total  of  the  export  and  import  figures. 

The  value  of  the  Netherlands  merchandise  imported  into  Canada  is  con- 
siderably less  than  of  Canadian  exports  to  the  Netherlands.  It  declined  steadily 
from  1930  to  1933,  but  in  1934  there  was  an  increase;  the  total  was  $3,748,655 
in  comparison  with  $3,233,588  in  1933  and  $4,307,015  in  1932. 
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When  transit  and  entrepot  trade  is  not  taken  into  consideration,  there  is  a 
■discrepany  between  the  Dutch  and  Canadian  figures  for  any  one  given  period. 
This  is  particularly  noticeable  with  exports  from  Canada  and  imports  into  the 
Netherlands.  As  regards  Canadian  imports  from  Holland  and  Netherlands 
exports  to  Canada,  however,  the  margin  of  difference  is  much  narrower. 

IMPORTS    FROM  CANADA 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  the  basis  used  is  the  official  Netherlands  statis- 
tics.  These  show  only  the  merchandise  entered  for  consumption. 

The  peak  year  for  imports  from  Canada  was  reached  in  1928,  with  the 
volume  of  Canadian  merchandise  entering  the  country  nearly  three  times  as 
great  as  in  1934  and  the  value  almost  seven  times  more.  In  1930  there  was  a 
heavy  shrinkage.  Recovery  set  in  in  1931  and  1932.  In  1933,  however,  the 
total  value  was  only  15,514,668  fl.,  while  in  1934  there  was  a  further  contraction 
to  7,701,780  fl. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this  movement,  the  following  table  shows  imports  from 
Canada  by  weight  and  value  for  each  year  since  1928: — 

Metric  Tons  Guilders 


1928    409,936  49.338,370 

1929    302,842  32,864,066 

1930    94,410  10,624,181 

1931    266,066  18,038,344 

1932    430,721  23,454,119 

1933  : .  285,778  15,414,668 

1934    128,289  7,701,780 


The  difference  between  the  1933  and  the  1934  figures  is  accounted  for  almost 
entirely  by  the  smaller  imports  of  wheat  during  the  latter  period.  In  the  former 
year  the  value  of  Canadian  wheat  imports  was  11,048,460  fl.  in  comparison  with 
3,975,382  fl.  in  1934. 

There  was  also  a  drop  in  the  importation  of  other  cereal  products,  with 
the  exception  of  barley.  Here  there  was  a  small  increase,  which  was,  however, 
insufficient  to  compensate  for  the  losses  suffered  through  a  lessened  quantity  of 
other  cereal  grains. 

The  first  item  listed  in  the  Netherlands  foreign  trade  statistics  as  coming 
from  Canada  is  frozen  fish,  chief  among  which  is  salmon.  There  was  an  increase 
in  the  volume  and  value  from  46,529  kilos  (21,766  fl.)  to  72,182  kilos  (30,637  fl.). 
The  next  item  is  rendered  animal  fats,  where  there  was  a  precipitous  drop  from 
172,194  kilos  (28,095  fl.)  to  11,473  kilos  (2,558  fl.).  Canada  is  also  credited  with 
5,926  kilos  (2,299  fl.)  of  cheese,  which  represents  an  increase  from  a  much  smaller 
figures  in  1933.  Honey  fell  heavily  from  295  tons  (49,768  fl.)  to  13  tons  (2,349  fl.) . 
The  year  1933  was,  however,  a  record  one  for  this  product. 

Non-specified  animal  products  rose  from  2,326  tons  (191,073  fl.)  in  1933  to 
4,524  tons  (341,874  fl.)  during  the  period  under  review. 

The  leading  commodities  which  are  of  interest  to  Canadian  trade  and 
embodied  under  this  heading  are  animal  hair,  meatmeal,  fishmeal,  and  casings. 
Fishmeal  imports  from  Canada  were  heavier  in  1934  than  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Mention  has  already  been  made  of  the  decline  in  the  Netherlands  importa- 
tion of  Canadian  wheat,  which  went  down  from  231,643  tons  in  1933  to  88,330 
tons  in  1934.  In  the  former  period  Canada  was  also  credited  with  13,116  tons 
of  corn,  which  had  a  value  of  421,409  fl.  During  the  past  year  there  were  no 
arrivals  of  corn  from  the  Dominion.  Rye  is  another  cereal  which  has  shown  a 
heavy  contraction  when  comparing  the  past  two  twelvemonth  periods.  In  1933 
there  were  2,072  tons  (72,730  fl.),  whereas  last  year  only  slightly  more  than  one 
ton  is  shown  as  having  come  from  Canada.  Barley,  on  the  other  hand,  shows 
a  substantial  increase  from  441  tons  (16,300  fl.)  in  1933  to  12,518  tons  (542,- 
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253  fl.).  There  was  also  a  shrinkage  in  the  importation  of  oats  from  Canada, 
from  10,354  tons  (438,311  fl.)  to  3,048  tons  (123,190  fl.).  Following  oats,  non- 
specified  grains  are  listed.  The  nomenclature  embodies  buckwheat.  The  total 
under  this  heading  dropped  from  5,005  tons  (251,317  fl.)  to  1,923  tons 
(96.657  fl.).  The  different  varieties  of  seeds  are  not  of  great  importance  as 
far  as  imports  from  Canada  are  concerned.  In  1933  a  small  quantity  of  pulses 
was  imported,  but  none  in  1934.  Between  the  two  years  grass  and  clover  seeds 
contracted  from  26  to  11  tons,  while  the  values  dropped  correspondingly  from 
12,947  fl.  to  6.508  fl. 

In  1934  Canada  was  also  a  source  of  supply  for  177  tons  of  cocoa  offal 
(4.974  fl.).  This  is  a  commodity  Avhich  arrives  sporadically,  depending  on 
market  conditions.   There  were  no  imports  in  the  preceding  year. 

As  regards  dried  apples,  there  was  a  gratifving  increase  from  72  tons  (17,- 
446  fl.)  in  1933  to  262  tons  (60,225  fl.)  in  1934." 

Under  the  heading  of  "  fruit  other  than  fresh  or  dried  "  is  included  all  varie- 
ties of  canned  and  prepared  fruits  and  fruit  pulp.  Importations  from  Canada 
dropped  from  19  tons  (4,159  fl.)  to  3  tons  (408  fl.).  Canned  pears  was  the  lead- 
ing commodity  involved. 

Preserved  vegetables  were  imported  from  the  Dominion  for  the  first  time — 
4-9  tons  valued  at  670  fl. 

The  past  year  saw  a  heavy  drop  in  the  total  importation  of  animal  feeding 
stuffs.  While  the  importation  of  linseed  cake  from  all  sources  was  only  a  little 
over  a  quarter  of  the  1933  volume,  that  brought  in  from  Canada  actually  in- 
creased in  weight,  although  the  value  contracted  slightly.  The  respective  figures 
were  1,231  tons  (69,707  fl.)  and  1,456  tons  (69,000  fl.). 

Imports  of  copper  in  sheets  and  blocks  from  Canada  dropped  from  1,214 
tons  (383,320  fl.)  to  874-8  tons  (236,037  fl.).  Import  trade  in  Canadian  lead 
was  also  halved,  falling  from  569  tons  (55,179  fl.)  to  243  tons  (21,152  fl.). 

The  shrinkage  in  the  importation  of  zinc  from  Canada  was  more  marked, 
there  having  been  only  25-4  tons  (2,413  fl.)  compared  with  355-9  (49,501  fl.)  in 
1933. 

The  leading  article  from  the  Canadian  point  of  view  under  the  non- 
enumerated  minerals  heading,  in  the  table  which  follows,  is  asbestos.  The 
decline  noted  here  was  from  215-5  tons  (17,728  fl.)  to  98-7  tons  (4,509  fl.). 

As  regards  flour,  the  Netherlands  market  has  been  of  minor  importance 
since  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  free  use  of  the  imported  article  in  1931. 
In  1933  imports  from  Canada  totalled  5,024  tons  (394,752  fl.),  but  in  1934,  owing 
to  increased  competition  from  domestic  mills,  coupled  with  high  prices,  the  share 
dropped  to  2,903  tons  (197,159  fl.). 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats  are  included  under  "  husked,  broken,  or  crushed 
grains  and  malt."  Imports  of  these  products  from  Canada  have  again  registered 
a  decline,  having  dropped  from  443  tons  to  112-5  tons,  or  by  more  than  two- 
thirds.  Non-specified  flours  and  flour  products  embody  macaroni,  vermicelli, 
and  such  articles.  Slightly  more  than  13  tons,  a  good  part  of  which  was  the 
first  named  product,  came  from  Canada  in  1933,  when  it  was  introduced  for 
the  first  time.   Last  year,  however,  only  9-5  tons  entered. 

The  principal  product  from  Canada  under  the  heading  of  chemicals  was 
unbleached  photographic  films.  The  value  of  imports  of  these  in  1933  was 
151,435  fl.,  and  in  1934,  16,000  fl.  Limited  quantities  of  raw  materials  for  use 
by  the  paint  industry  came  from  Canada.  Imports  under  this  group  were  valued 
at  8,086  fl.  during  the  period  under  review,  in  comparison  with  9,115  fl.  in  1933. 

Imports  of  Canadian  soap  increased  from  157-2  tons  (91,501  fl.)  to  476  tons 
(212,157  fl.). 

The  quantity  of  logs  and  sawn  lumber  imported  by  Holland  from  Canada 
is  small.  As  regards  forest  products,  Canadian  pulp  imports  declined  slightly 
from  6,995  tons  (828,176  fl.)  to  6,451  tons  (616,385  fl.). 
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There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  importation  of  hides  and  skins  from 
Canada,  as  well  as  leather  and  shoes,  all  of  the  last-named  being  wholly  or  for 
the  greater  part  manufactured  of  rubber. 

Under  the  textiles  heading,  imports  from  Canada  are  represented  almost 
entirely  by  used  jute  sacks,  the  quantity  of  which  went  up  from  205  tons  (35,- 
619  fl.)  in"l933  to  794  tons  (103,697  fl.)  in  1934. 

Building  boards  manufactured  of  pulp,  gypsum  and  magnesite,  shavings,  or 
other  material  are  classified  under  the  title  of  "  bricks  or  other  artificial  stone- 
ware." Canadian  participation  in  this  trade  increased  in  comparison  with  1933. 
That  year  the  total  volume  was  782  tons  (110,669  fl.),  whereas  in  1934  there 
were  imports  of  922-6  tons  (114,212  fl.). 

There  are  limited  quantities  of  writing  paper  and  lithographed  paper  pro- 
ducts brought  into  the  Netherlands  from  Canada.  The  total  value,  however, 
dropped  from  4,668  fl.  in  1933  to  4,091  fl.  in  1934. 

Non-specified  foodstuffs  include  canned  fish  and  confectionery.  In  1933 
Canada  was  credited  with  34-6  tons  of  canned  salmon  (7,673  fl.)  and  4-22  tons 
of  lobster  (3,199  fl.).  In  1934  Canada  is  only  credited  with  a  total  under  this 
whole  item  of  19-4  tons  (5,175  fl.). 

The  Netherlands  is  an  importer  of  Canadian-made  automobile  tires  and 
tubes.  These  are  grouped  under  the  heading  "  manufactures  of  rubber."  Both 
the  quantity  and  value  of  imports  in  1934  were  almost  double  those  of  the  pre- 
ceding year,  the  figures  having  been  respectively  336-3  tons  (318,363  fl.)  and 
539-5  tons  (581,325  fl.). 

The  different  commodities  which  are  imported  from  Canada  by  groups, 
together  with  comparative  figures  for  1933,  are  subjoined: — 

1933  1934 


Commodity 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl 

47 

22 

72 

31 

172 

28 

11 

3 

Oleo  oil  and  stearine  

17 

4 

6 

2 

Honey  and  artificial  honev  

295 

50 

13 

2 

2,326 

191 

4,524 

342 

Wheat  

231,643 

11,048 

88,330 

3,975 

Rye  

2,072 

73 

1 

441 

16 

12.518 

'*542 

10,354 

438 

3,048 

123 

5,005 

251 

1,923 

97 

Seeds  (excl.  flower  and  vegetable  seeds)  .  . 

26 

13 

11 

7 

186 

12 

122 

10 

1.213 

97 

72 

17 

263 

60 

1,305 

82 

1,471 

71 

16 

5 

119 

8 

168 

6 

1.214 

383 

875 

236 

569 

55 

244 

21 

356 

50 

25 

2 

Other  minerals  and  manufactures  thereof  .  . 

216 

18 

99 

5 

5,024 

395 

2,903 

197 

Husked,  broken  or  crushed  grains  and  malt 

443 

36 

113 

11 

20 

153 

4 

18 

35 

9 

28 

8 

Wax,  soap,  oil  products,  resin,  etc  

157 

92 

476 

212 

1,708 

60 

635 

29 

46 

4 

30 

3 

Manufactures  of  wood  and  similar  materials 

6,995 

828 

6.451 

616 

23 

10 

171 

62 

25 

24 

35 

27 

Textiles  

205 

36 

794 

104 

782 

111 

923 

114 

12 

5 

12 

4 

25 

17 

47 

24 

23 

12 

7 

3 

Manufactures  of  rubber  balata  

336 

318 

540 

581 

Total,  including  goods  not  mentioned  .  . 

285,788 

15,415 

128,289 

7,702 
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EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

According  to  the  Netherlands  statistics,  there  was  an  increase  in  the  volume 
of  exports  to  Canada  from  36,778  tons  to  48,948  tons,  but  a  decline  in  value 
from  5,136,990  fl.  to  4,641,239  fl.  In  1933  the  principal  article,  which  accounted 
for  almost  a  quarter  of  the  total,  was  binder  twine.  In  1934,  however,  vegetable 
oils,  principally  linseed  oil,  was  in  first  place,  the  total  quantity  having  been 
5,804  tons  (715,568  fl.)  in  comparison  with  1,146  tons  (221,194  fl.)  in  1933. 

Nursery  stock  and  bulbs  were  in  second  place  with  a  value  of  692,530  fl., 
followed  by  binder  twine  with  3,424  tons  (649,588  fl.),  which  was  only  about 
half  of  the  1933  figures  of  6,575  tons  (1,351,899  fl.).  The  fourth  place  was  held 
by  potato  flour  and  dextrine,  which  together  accounted  for  an  additional  285,- 
675  fl.  In  the  subjoined  table  these  come  under  the  heading  of  "  flour  and  flour 
products  not  otherwise  specified." 

Other  exports  of  major  importance  include  artificial  silk  yarns,  a  few 
chemical  products — which  embody  potash  (199  tons  valued  at  37,000  fl.)  ;  non- 
specified  chemical  products  (166,000  fl.)  ;  and  paints,  colours,  and  varnishes; 
seeds;  and  textile  goods.   Dry  colours  alone  weighed  2,471  tons  (269,000  fl.). 

Details  of  exports  to  Canada  by  leading  groups,  together  with  comparative 
figures  for  1933,  are  as  follows: — 


1933 

1934 

Commodity 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl 

Fish  and  shellfish  

310 

38 

296 

38 

29 

13 

31 

12 

Animal  products  n.o.p  

75 

1 

2 

34 

5 

35 

5 

Unhusked  rice  

203 

16 

102 

7 

Seeds,  exclusive  of  vegetable  and  flower  seeds.... 

321 

66 

496 

121 

90 

14 

70 

9 

65 

55 

133 

82 

99 

14 

139 

15 

1,861 

806 

1,528 

693 

140 

27 

276 

42 

422 

60 

88 

13 

141 

13 

94 

6 

2,320 

204 

3,282 

286 

444 

134 

690 

229 

1,468 

204 

2.477 

274 

1,146 

222 

5,804 

716 

190 

35 

323 

68 

410 

154 

25 

43 

473 

636 

209 

264 

6,575 

1.352 

3,424 

650 

Textiles  

58 

104 

31 

57 

334 

57 

159 

32 

303 

70 

166 

40 

93 

38 

37 

13 

652 

107 

692 

102 

36,778 

5,137 

48,948 

4,641 

ENTREPOT  TRADE 


Certain  products  shipped  to  the  Netherlands,  which  are  not  intended  for 
immediate  or  ultimate  consumption  in  this  country,  are  placed  in  entrepot.  They 
may  eventually  be  entered  through  the  customs,  re-exported  to  other  countries, 
or  used  as  ships'  stores.  Bonded  warehouses  are  provided  for  the  storage  of 
this  class  of  merchandise. 

At  the  close  of  1933  there  were  1,488  tons  of  Canadian  merchandise  in 
entrepot  in  Holland;  at  the  end  of  1934  this  figure  had  increased  to  2,511  tons. 
The  greater  part  of  this  consisted  of  pilchard  oil,  which  alone  represented  2,076 
tons.  In  addition,  there  were  89  tons  of  dried  apples,  27  tons  of  fresh  apples,  8 
tons  of  casings,  45  tons  of  building  board,  and  61  tons  of  flour.  In  the^course  of 
the  year  91-6  tons  of  Canadian  goods  were  withdrawn  from  entrepot  for  re- 
export. The  principal  commodities  involved  are  listed  as  tobacco,  soya  bean 
oil,  and  cottonseed  oil. 

94681—3 
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TRANSIT  TRADE 


Dutch  ports,  particularly  Rotterdam,  are  important  transit  points.  As 
previously  noted,  the  Canadian  statistics  show  all  goods  destined  for  this  country 
as  exports  to  the  Netherlands  whether  they  are  for  consumption  or  re-export. 
At  this  end  it  is  possible  roughly  to  separate  the  total  into  three  parts — imports, 
entrepot,  and  transit.  As  regards  the  last-named,  Canadian  wheat  destined  for 
the  Rhineland  is  the  most  important  commodity.  The  volume  of  this  product, 
after  increasing  from  291,138  tons  in  1932  to  385,834  tons  in  1933,  dropped  to 
159,815  tons  in  1934.  In  1932,  70,457  tons  of  barley,  rye,  and  oats  of  Canadian 
origin  move  through  Rotterdam  in  transit.  In  1933  these  products  were  repre- 
sented by  20,224  metric  tons;  last  year  there  were  none. 

Other  products  from  Canada  which  arrived  in  Holland  in  transit,  together 
with  their  weight  in  metric  tons,  were  as  follows: — 


There  is  no  means  of  determining  the  exact  destination  of  the  above  com- 
modities. The  greater  part  of  the  total,  however,  would  undoubtedly  have  been 
consumed  in  Germany,  with  perhaps  small  quantities  in  Switzerland.  Among 
animal  products,  n.o.p.,  casings  would  occupy  a  prominent  position.  Apples 
constitute  the  bulk  of  the  fresh  fruit;  ochre  is  included  under  the  chemical 
heading. 

CRUSHED  OYSTER  SHELL  IMPORTS  INTO  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  February  15,  1935. — Crushed  oyster  shell  is  not  produced  in 
Belgium.  Imports  originate  in  the  United  States,  Holland,  and  Portugal;  the 
United  States  secures  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  In  normal  times,  the  Belgian  market 
is  capable  of  absorbing  well  over  3,000  metric  tons  yearly,  but  the  adverse  condi- 
tions prevailing  in  the  poultry  trade  have  in  the  past  three  or  four  years  affected 
seriously  transactions  in  this  commodity;  the  present  possibilities  for  crushed 
oyster  shell  are  represented  by  approximately  3,000  metric  tons  per  annum.  The 
height  of  the  buying  season  is  in  the  winter  months.  Although  the  season  is  not 
advanced,  arrivals  have  already  reached  over  2,000  metric  tons.  Importers  at 
Antwerp  have  as  yet  fairly  substantial  quantities  to  dispose  of,  and  further  large 
orders  from  abroad  cannot  be  anticipated  this  winter;  it  remains  that  there  are 
opportunities  for  a  few  small  orders  of  from  100  to  250  metric  tons.  Interested 
Canadian  exporters  would  therefore  be  well  advised  to  send  samples  together 
with  quotations  c.i.f.  Antwerp  and  all  relevant  data,  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Brussels. 

The  grades  of  crushed  oyster  shell  requested  in  Belgium  are  "  medium," 
"pullet,"  "  chick,"  and  "  flour";  the  "  medium  "  and  "  pullet "  grades  are  in 
greater  favour.  The  product  must  be  properly  screened  and  free  from  dust. 
Packing  consists  of  strong  bags  of  50  kilograms  (110-23  pounds),  net  weight; 
second-hand  bags  may  be  used  provided  they  are  in  good  condition.  Prices  c.i.f 
Antwerp  quoted  recently  on  a  shipment  of  1,000  metric  tons  of  United  States 
crushed  oyster  shell,  including  *  the  four  grades  mentioned  above,  with  the 
*'  medium  "  grade  predominating,  were  $9  per  metric  ton  (2,204-6  pounds).  Sales 
are  effected  through  importers  buying  on  their  own  account.  Terms  of  payment 
are  cash  against  documents  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods.  Crushed  oyster  shell 
enters  Belgium  duty  free.  The  transmission  (sales)  tax  amounts  to  2-5  per  cent 
of  the  c.i.f.  value,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin. 


1934 
M.  Tons 


1934 
M.  Tons 


Rendered  animal  fats   392 

Oleo  and  grease  stearine   21 

Animal  products  n.o.p   287 

Grain  n.o.p   1,126 

Raw  copper  in  blocks  and  sheets  . .  1,171 


Lead  in  blocks  .  . 

Zinc  

Raw  aluminum  . . 
Chemical  products 
Wood  


5,735 

710 
208 
1,078 
1,541 
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GENERAL  CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRIA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  February  12,  1935. — There  appears  to  be  fairly  general  agree- 
ment among  observers  of  the  current  situation  in  Austria  that  this  country  is 
making  satisfactory  progress.  An  involved  political  outlook  and  the  unpre- 
dictable results  of  various  pacts  and  agreements  have  clouded  the  purely 
economic  situation  considerably,  but  year-end  reports  establish  beyond  a  doubt 
the  fact  that  the  country's  domestic  and  foreign  trade  shows  a  definitely  upward 
trend. 

The  conversion  of  two  public  loans  was  carried  through  successfully  during 
the  year,  the  reception  given  to  the  new  issues,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  being 
distinctly  encouraging.  The  conversion  has  resulted  in  substantial  reductions 
in  Austria's  public  debt,  which,  it  is  reported,  has  in  recent  years  been  reduced 
by  one-third.  In  a  somewhat  similar  connection,  the  Government  has  taken 
a  hand  in  a  reorganization  of  the  banking  situation,  and,  through  the  con- 
solidation of  the  National  Bank  of  Austria  and  a  revaluation  of  its  gold  hold- 
ings and  share  capital,  has  greatly  strengthened  the  internal  financial  scheme 
and  the  country's  foreign  exchange  position. 

An  economic  pact  signed  early  in  the  year  by  Austria,  Italy,  and  Hungary 
has  already  shown  definite  results  in  the  form  of  improved  exports  to  both  the 
other  signatory  countries.  Owing  presumably  also  to  the  general  benefits  from 
the  operation  of  the  agreements,  further  understandings  have  been  reached 
which  may  permit  extensions  in  present  trade,  and  which  will  also  prevent 
retrogression  from  the  satisfactory  levels  already  reached. 

Statistics  of  Austria's  foreign  trade  during  1934  are  as  yet  available  only 
for  the  first  eight  months  of  the  year.  These  data  show  a  slight  reduction  in 
imports  and  a  very  appreciable  improvement  in  the  export  position.  As  between 
the  period  January-August  in  1933  and  1934,  imports  declined  by  approximately 
$300,000,  while  exports  increased  by  roughly  $11,000,000.  The  country's  trade 
balance  is  still  definitely  unfavourable,  but  this  situation  is  apparently  under- 
going drastic  correction. 

As  in  the  case  of  Germany,  Canadian  trade  into  the  Austrian  market  can 
be  developed  only  in  the  face  of  restrictions  on  the  transfer  abroad  of  foreign 
exchange.  The  factors,  however,  of  a  generally  favourable  trade  balance  with 
Canada  and  of  the  recent  further  extension  of  the  most-favoured-nation  tariff  to 
Canadian  products  in  return  for  the  extension  by  Canada  of  the  intermediate 
tariff  to  Austrian  products  render  it  desirable  that  Canadian  export  firms  should 
give  this  market  all  possible  attention. 

In  recent  years  Canadian  imports  from  Austria  have  included  knitted 
goods,  metal  manufactures,  silk  products,  rubber  products,  cotton  goods,  paper 
manufactures,  and  numerous  other  manufactured  articles.  Canadian  exports 
to  the  Austrian  market  have  been  principally  raw  furs,  farm  implements,  rubber 
tires,  wood-pulp,  and  skates,  while  previous  to  1932  exports  of  flour  were  the 
chief  item  of  trade. 

Inquiries  regarding  Austrian  market  conditions,  importers  and  agents,  and 
similar  information,  should  be  directed  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner, 
Hamburg,  Germany. 

94681— 3i 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  MEXICO  IN  1934 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  February  15,  1935. — The  export  trade  of  Mexico  doubled  in 
value  in  1934  as  compared  with  1933;  imports  increased  in  the  same  period  but 
not  to  such  a  degree.  In  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  exports  amounted  to  539,- 
000,000  pesos  as  compared  with  267,700,000  in  the  same  period  of  1933  and  264,- 
100,000  in  that  period  of  1932;  these  figures  show  an  increase  in  value  of  104 
per  cent  in  two  years.  In  the  period  January  to  October,  1934,  imports  totalled 
276,400,000  pesos  as  compared  with  190,800,000  in  the  same  'period  of  1933  and 
150,200,000  in  that  of  1932,  indicating  an  increase  in  value  of  about  84  per  cent 
in  the  two  years.  Apart  from  a  general  upward  movement  in  commerce,  prob- 
ably the  main  reason  for  the  increase  in  exports  has  been  the  low  value  of  the 
peso  in  foreign  exchange.  This  also  contributed  toward  keeping  inmportations 
lower  in  proportional  increase  although  the  importations  of  semi-manufactured 
materials  for  assembly  or  completion  in  Mexico  worked  toward  increasing  the 
amount  of  imports.  The  total  values  in  thousands  of  pesos  for  1933,  and  for 
the  period  January  to  October,  1934,  were  as  follows;  an  approximate  dollar 
value  can  be  obtained  by  dividing  by  3-6: — 

Exports  Imports 
January  to  October 

1934           1933  1934  1933 
Figures  in  Thousands  of  Pesos 

Totals                                                 539,069       364,967  276,384  244,475 

Animals  and  products    .  .    . .           8,465  '       7,620  19,405  18,280 

Vegetables  and  products.  .              73,994         80,750  22,417  24,010 

Minerals  and  products   . .    . .       427,127       235,000  58,475  50,021 

Manufactures,  sundry                        5,502          8,866  20,881  19,565 

Bullion,  shares,  etc                          23,981         32,732  6,296  4,551 

Textiles   22^34  19,761 

Manufactures  of  textiles   2,939  3,961 

Drugs  and  chemicals   33,407  31,453 

Machinery  and  tools   52],871  45,364 

Scientific       apparatus  and 

vehicles   37,359  27,509 

From  these  statistics  it  will  be  evident  that  exportations  during  the  ten- 
month  period  January  to  October,  1934,  easily  kept  pace  with  those  of  1933, 
while  exportations  of  minerals  and  mineral  products  increased  enormously 
(testifying  to  the  greatly  revived  activity  of  the  mines)  and  were  really  in 
themselves  responsible  for  the  extraordinarily  rapid  recovery  of  exportations  as 
a  whole.  On  the  other  hand,  importations  increased  all  down  the  line  (except 
the  steadily  decreasing  importations  of  manufactures  of  textiles,  which  domestic 
industry  is  rapidly  taking  over)  ;  the  ten-month  period  of  1934  showed  con- 
siderable increases  over  the  whole  year  of  1933.  This  improvement  is  not  to 
be  associated  with  increased  prices  only  but  reflected  the  general  improvement 
in  conditions. 

DETAILS  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  following  table  gives  the  most  important  markets  for  Mexico's  exporta- 
tions and  the  leading  countries  supplying  the  importations,  together  with  com- 
parative statistics  of  the  respective  values,  in  thousands  of  pesos,  for  the  period 
January  to  October,  inclusive,  of  the  years  1933  and  1934: — 

Exports 


January  to  October 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

Figur 

es  in  Thousands  of 

Pesos 

190,769 

539,069 

267,693 

..   ..  166,791 

115,716 

271,043 

132,191 

..   ..  31,726 

16,137 

121,199 

47,077 

..   ..  27,984 

23,638 

35,967 

20,313 

11,260 

16,327 

13,696 

....  6,187 

4,534 

4,964 

4,803 

4,527 

3,652 

"  87 

6 

..   ..  3,701 

2,454 

2,790 

1,602 
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Imports  Exports 
Januar  y  to  October 

1934           1933  1934  1933 
Figures  in  Thousands  of  Pesos 

Italy                                               3,190          1,613  3,599  1,318 

Holland                                           2,969          2,670  11,533  4,758 

Japan                                                2,337           1,142  4*,143  1,008 

Belgium                                           2,155          1,660  16,574  8,601 

Canada                                            1,691            819  '253  621 

Philippine  Islands                            1,173            198    1 

Ceylon                                             1,167  477   

Bahama  Islands   11,143  10,084 

Brazil                                                  29               6  8,488  5,186 

Argentina                                           721            259  6,093  4,697 

Cuba                                                  237              60  3,351  1,627 

Australia                                            213            780  3/L93  2,061 

Dutch  West  Indies                            501            626  3,188  1,893 

Chile                                                   55              24  2;398  562 

Norway                                              707            340  2,230  1,422 

India                                                   79              45  2,160  593 

It  will  be  noted  that  Mexico  in  1934  had  a  favourable  balance  of  trade 
with  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  Germany,  France,  Belgium,  Holland, 
Italy,  Japan,  Norway,  Dutch  West  Indies,  Argentina,  Australia,  Brazil,  Cuba, 
Chile,  India,  and  the  Bahama  Islands.  It  is  not  possible  to  state  to  what  degree 
the  above  figures  are  accurate  in  depicting  the  real  position  of  the  balance  of 
trade,  but  it  may  be  accepted  that  the  net  sum  of  invisible  items  is  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  amount  of  exports  to  figures  somewhat  closer  to  those  of  the  imports. 

The  United  States  continues  to  be  by  far  the  most  important  supplier  and 
purchaser;  in  spite  of  a  decrease  in  the  percentage  during  recent  years,  60  per 
cent  of  Mexico's  imports  still  come  from  the  United  States.  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  France,  Spain,  Sweden,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Japan  all  increased 
the  amount  of  their  exports  to  Mexico  appreciably. 

Percentage  increases  are  at  times  misleading  because  of  the  lack  of  pro- 
portion between  the  percentage  relationships  of  changes  among  small  sums  as 
compared  with  the  changes  among  large  sums;  nevertheless  the  following  per- 
centage increases  in  value  of  the  importations  into  Mexico  from  the  countries 
named  may  be  illuminating.  The  comparisons  are  based  on  a  two-year  span 
to  give  a  wider  view;  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  are  compared  with  the  same 
months  of  1932:  Japan,  401  per  cent;  Canada,  266;  Czechoslovakia,  200; 
Argentina,  153;  Denmark,  148;  Great  Britain,  148;  Norway,  114;  Italy,  110; 
Switzerland,  99;  United  States,  75;  Sweden,  67;  Spain,  66;  France,  64;  Ger- 
many, 62;  Belgium,  61;  and  Holland,  41  per  cent.  The  phenomenal  percentage 
increase  from  Japan  is  said  to  be  due  to  importations  of  articles  of  celluloid, 
etc.,  chemical  products,  electrical  apparatus  and  accessories,  artificial  silk,  etc. 
Percentage  increases  of  Mexican  exports  in  the  same  period  were:  Great 
Britain,  1,032;  Switzerland,  1,031;  Norway,  930;  Japan,  603;  Belgium,  548; 
France,  242;  Italy,  212;  Guatemala,  190;  Sweden,  168;  Czechoslovakia,  135; 
Germany,  129;  Spain,  93;  Holland,  60;  Canada,  58;  United  States,  54;  and 
Argentina,  22. 

COMMODITIES  IMPORTED 

Detailed  statistics  of  importations  in  recent  years  have  not  yet  been  printed, 
but  the  following  list  of  selected  commodities  imported  in  the  period  January 
to  September,  1934,  may  be  helpful  in  forming  a  general  idea  of  Mexico's  import 
trade.  Values  are  given  in  dollars,  conversion  to  round  numbers  having  been 
made  at  the  rate  of  3-60  pesos  to  the  dollar: — 

Textiles,  Clothing,  etc.— Artificial  silk:  yarn,  $2,577,200;  textiles,  $113,900;  socks  and 
stockings,  $11,400;  floss  or  waste,  $17,500.  Cotton:  thread,  $866,600;  textiles,  $368,800; 
socks  and  stockings,  $97,700;  lace,  $93,600;  and  ginned  cotton,  $16,400.  Wool:  carded, 
$1,008,300;  textiles,  $128,600;  carpets,  $65,000.  Other  items  were:  pearl  buttons,  $28,300; 
leather  footwear,  $33,900;  and  jute,  $52,500. 

Machinery,  Tools,  etc.— Automobiles:  passenger,  $3,164,400;  trucks,  $1,237,200;  chassis, 
$740,300;  motors,  $403,900.   Agricultural  implements,  $356,000;  and  agricultural  tools,  $343,- 
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300.  Tractors,  $422,200;  machinery,  heavy,  $765,000:  spinning  and  weaving  machines,  $386,- 
400;  sewing  machines,  $413,000;  typewriters,  $268,300;  calculating  machines,  $137,500;  and 
printing  machinery,  $97,000.  Electrical  motors  and  generators,  $254,400;  and  radios,  $590,200. 
Other  items  were:  packing,  $129,000;  leather  belting,  $69,000;  and  firearms,  $76,600. 

Food  and  Drink.— Fresh,  meats,  $12,000;  ham,  $72,200;  preserved  fish  and  shellfish, 
$128,000;  lard,  $1,817,500;  animal  fats,  n.o.p.,  $137,000;  condensed  and  powdered  milk, 
$181,400;  and  cheese,  $70,000.  Fresh  fruits,  $40,900;  dried  fruits,  $102,500;  natural  fruit 
essences,  $18,600;  olives,  $35,500;  olive  oil,  $270,800;  cacao,  $228,300;  cinnamon,  $74,700; 
and  tea,  $23,000.  Spirituous  beverages,  $361,600;  wines,  $288,200;  cider,  $33,300;  hops, 
$161,400;  and  malt,  $131,100. 

Metals,  Minerals,  etc. — Crude  petroleum,  $225,500;  fuel  oil,  $491,400;  lubricating  oils 
and  greases,  $415,000;  paraffin,  $306,600;  and  gasolene,  $139,000.  Iron  and  steel,  $182,200; 
sheet  iron  and  steel,  $1,126,400;  pipes  and  unions  of  iron  and  steel,  $2,441,100;  tinplate, 
$690,800;  and  railway  material,  $152,200.  Electrolytic  copper,  $60,800;  bare  copper  wire, 
$52,500;  and  insulated  wire,  $170,000.  Other  items  were:  babbit  metal,  $33,000;  and  zinc 
powder,  $87,200. 

Chemicals,  Drugs,  Medicines,  etc. — Acetyl-salicyclic  acid,  $216,600;  and  citric  acid, 
$14,400.  Sulphur,  $145,300;  and  phosphorus,  $13,900.  Caustic  potash,  $16,400;  caustic  soda, 
$528,000;  nitrates  of  potassium  and  sodium,  $134,400;  carbonates  of  the  same,  $290,000; 
white  cyanides  of  the  same,  $235,000.  Black  alkaline  cyanides,  $631,100.  Dynamite,  $90,000; 
and  fuses,  $153,900.  Coal  tar  colours,  $767,700;  colours  of  mineral  origin,  $85,800;  and  pre- 
pared  colours  and  varnishes,  $240,800.  Other  items  were:  chemical  fertilizers,  $52,000; 
ammonia,  $48,600;  calcium  carbide,  $50,300;  stearine,  $92,000;  casein,  $29,700;  glycerine, 
$119,400;  sundry  inks,  $110,000;  and  sulphur  oleates  and  rincinates,  $82,700.  Capsules,  pills, 
etc.,  $539,000;  drugs  and  pharmaceutical  specialties,  n.o.p..  $280,000;  serums,  injections,  etc., 
$528,800;  solutions,  alcoholic,  etc.,  $87,500;  quinine  and  its  salts,  $59,700;  and  iodine,  $35,200. 

Sundry. — Wood-pulp,  $693,600;  cigarette  paper,  $259,700;  and  kraft  and  straw  paper, 
$154,400.  Copra,  $777,000;  coco  fat,  $44,400;  and  palm  oil,  $10,500.  Crude  rubber,  $487,200; 
and  pneumatic  tires,  $172,700.  Cattle,  $28,600;  and  cured  skins  and  hides  of  all  kinds, 
$327,000.  Other  items  were:  cork,  $49,400;  celluloid  toys,  $24,100;  light  bulbs,  $34,700; 
pencils,  $92,800;  printed  books,  n.o.p.,  $213,300;  china  and  porcelain,  $59,400;  wood  in  the 
rough,  $345,200;  photographic  film,  $170,300;  seeds,  $101,100;  felt  hats,  $86,600;  tobacco, 
$25,000;  plane  glass,  $155,000;  lime  and  cement,  $140,300;  electrical  energy,  $166,100;  and 
coined  gold  and  silver,  $1,695,500. 

AGRICULTURE 

Final  details  of  the  harvests  of  1934  will  not  be  available  for  some  months, 
"but  the  following  general  notes  on  the  leading  crops,  including  statistics  for 
1933,  will  be  useful  in  giving  a  general  idea  of  production  trends: — 

Domestic  Crops. — Corn  and  beans  are  the  two  crops  most  important  in  the 
domestic  economy  of  the  country.  The  1933  corn  crop  amounted  to  1,923,865 
metric  tons,  3  per  cent  less  than  that  of  1932  but  5  per  cent  above  the  average 
of  the  previous  five  years;  the  estimate  for  1934  is  1,701,331  metric  tons  or  12 
per  cent  less  than  that  of  1933  and  4  per  cent  less  than  the  five-year  average. 
The  bean  crop  ("  frijol  "  type)  of  1934  is  estimated  at  only  118,881  or  about  36 
per  cent  less  than  that  of  1933  and  6  per  cent  under  average;  the  1933  crop  of 
185,849  metric  tons  was  the  best  since  1927  and  was  50  per  cent  greater  than 
the  average  of  the  previous  five  years  (early  estimates  placed  it  at  only  26  per 
■cent  above  the  average). 

The  wheat  crop  of  1933-34  is  estimated  to  be  about  281,578  metric  tons 
(about  10,325,000  bushels),  which  would  be  some  15  per  cent  below  that  of 
1932-33  as  well  as  the  five-year  average ;  the  1932-33  crop  was  good  and  totalled 
329,898  metric  tons  (about  12,100,000  bushels).  Sowing  for  the  early  crop  of 
1935  has  proceeded  normally,  but  the  area  under  cultivation  in  the  north  and 
north  Pacific  districts  has  been  reduced  appreciably  owing  to  lack  of  water; 
frosts  of  early  1935  have  done  some  damage. 

Sugar  cane  production  in  1933-34  amounted  to  2,730,447  metric  tons,  of 
which  2,638,117  tons  were  ground  and  yielded  186,364  tons  of  ordinary  sugar 
and  71,477  tons  of  "  piloncillo  "  or  cheap  brown  sugar;  the  remainder  of  the 
cane  was  used  for  other  purposes.  This  compares  with  184,083  metric  tons  of 
common  sugar  produced  in  1932-33.  The  general  condition  of  the  cane  for  the 
grinding  in  January,  1935,  is  considered  good,  but  no  details  are  yet  obtainable. 
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Other  crops  of  1933  for  domestic  use  were:  grain  barley,  68,714  metric  tons,. 
2  per  cent  over  the  five-year  average;  malting  barley,  2,617  metric  tons,  a 
decrease  of  46  per  cent  from  the  previous  year;  and  green  barley,  24,955  metric 
tons,  an  increase  of  21  per  cent  over  the  average;  green  oats,  6,788  metric  tons, 
and  grain  oats,  3,711  metric  tons,  an  increase  of  140  per  cent  over  the  average  and 
62  per  cent  over  the  previous  year;  green  peas  (partly  an  export  crop),  11,629 
metric  tons,  a  decrease  of  15  per  cent  from  the  average;  oranges,  91,596  tons, 
a  decrease  of  17  per  cent  from  the  average;  lemons  and  limes,  18,916  tons,  an 
increase  of  17  per  cent  over  the  five-year  average;  potatoes,  51,613  tons,  the 
same  as  1932  but  an  increase  of  7  per  cent  over  the  average;  and  copra,  18,380 
tons,  an  increase  of  5  per  cent  from  the  five-year  average. 

Fibre  crops  in  1933  were  cotton,  56,465  metric  tons  ginned,  an  increase  of 
152  per  cent  over  the  previous  bad  crop  and  an  increase  of  28  per  cent  from  the 
five-year  average — the  estimate  for  1934  is  about  12  per  cent  less  but  still  indi- 
cates a  good  crop  and  about  4  per  cent  more  than  the  average;  and  sisal  hemp, 
of  which  the  crop  was  only  95,551  metric  tons  or  a  reduction  of  22  per  cent 
from  the  previous  year,  due  mainly  to  cutting  restrictions  intended  to  increase 
the  price. 

Green  alfalfa  amounted  to  1,527,718  metric  tons,  a  low  figure  and  11  per 
cent  less  than  the  average.  Tobacco  production  was  very  low  in  1933,  only 
9,753  metric  tons,  a  figure  17  per  cent  lower  than  the  five-year  average. 

Export  Crops. — Chickpeas  amounted  to  53,365  metric  tons  in  1933-34;  this 
was  10  per  cent  higher  than  the  1932-33  crop  but  10  per  cent  below  the  five- 
year  average.  The  sowing  of  the  new  crop  has  proceeded  normally.  Rice 
yielded  only  66,950  metric  tons  in  1933  or  about  9  per  cent  below  average;  the 
fall  yields  of  1934  were  considered  satisfactory.  Coffee  amounted  to  36,824 
metric  tons  in  1933  or  6  per  cent  less  than  average;  the  estimate  for  1934  is 
38,839  metric  tons  or  5  per  cent  higher  than  for  1933.  Tomatoes,  ordinarily  a 
valuable  export  crop,  have  been  suffering  a  considerable  reduction;  the  1932-33 
crop  of  66,351  metric  tons  was  23  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  previous  season 
and  the  estimate  for  the  1933-34  crop  is  only  51,003  metric  tons,  a  figure  which 
is  another  23  per  cent  less  than  that  of  the  previous  year  and  37  per  cent  under 
the  five-year  average.  The  sowing  for  1934-35  has  been  fairly  good,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  a  somewhat  larger  area  is  under  cultivation  than  in  the  past 
season.  The  banana  production  of  1933  amounted  to  264,380  metric  tons  of 
the  "  roatan  "  type,  mainly  for  export,  a  figure  which  was  32  per  cent  above  the 
five-year  average;  there  were  95,350  metric  tons  of  the  type  for  domestic  use, 
a  reduction  of  15  per  cent  below  average. 

TREND  OF  CROPS 

The  Mexican  Department  of  Agriculture  has  recently  published  a  study  of 
crop  production  over  the  eight-year  period  from  1925  to  1932  inclusive.  This 
study  gives  a  general  picture  of  the  crop  situation  during  the  past  decade  and, 
in  particular,  shows  the  variation  in  production  from  year  to  year,  not  only  in 
all  crops  but  also  in  the  two  main  divisions  of  export  crops  and  crops  for  domes- 
tic consumption.  The  index  numbers  given,  based  on  1925  as  100,  for  the  years 
1925  to  1932  inclusive,  are:— 

1925     1926      1927      1928     1929      1930      1931  1932 

Total  production   100       113       104       111         94         83       105  95 

Domestic  crops   100       117       104       113        91        81       110  93 

Export  crops   100        99       105       105       101         89        88  100 

The  crops  for  domestic  use  are  represented  by  alfalfa,  bananas  of  certain 
types,  barley,  beans,  chile,  corn,  cotton,  potatoes,  sugar  cane,  tobacco,  and 
wheat;  the  export  crops  by  bananas  for  export  ("roatan"  type),  chickpeas, 
coffee,  rice,  sisal,  hemp,  and  tomatoes. 
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The  primary  causes  of  the  fluctuations  are  given  as:  1926,  increased  pro- 
duction due  to  increased  area  under  cultivation;  1927,  return  toward  1925 
figure  due  mainly  to  decreased  yield  per  unit;  1928,  increase  due  to  increased 
area  and  yield;  1929  and  1930,  decrease  in  these  two  years  due  to  reduced  area 
and  poor  yields;  1931,  reduced  yield  per  hectare  was  offset  by  increased  area; 
and  1932,  reduction  of  area  under  cultivation.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
fluctuations  are  caused  as  much  by  variation  of  the  area  under  cultivation  as  by 
natural  phenomena,  which  may  be  assumed  as  the  main  cause  of  change  in  yield 
per  unit.  What  it  amounts  to  is  that  agriculturists  vary  their  sowings  according 
to  the  market  at  the  time  of  sowing  rather  than  by  the  prospects  for  harvest 
time,  resulting  in  variations  which  are  probably  wider  than  would  otherwise 
occur. 

LIVE  STOCK 

Data  from  the  live  stock  census  of  1930  has  recently  been  made  available, 
and,  while  it  is  now  an  under-estimate  of  the  live  stock  population,  is  decidedly 
of  value  in  forming  a  picture  of  this  phase  of  Mexico's  wealth.  It  should  be 
noted  that,  with  respect  to  the  following  statistics,  errors  were  probably  made 
by  municipal  officials  in  estimating  the  number  or  head  in  their  respective  dis- 
tricts, and  there  was  probably  also  some  under-statement  by  owners  who  may 
have  feared  new  taxation.  The  totals  for  1902,  1926.  and  1930  are  given  as  fol- 
lows:— 


1902 

1926 

1930 

Cattle  

 Head 

5,142,457 

5,584,892 

10,082,958 

 Head 

859,217 

1,035,782 

1,887,478 

 Head 

334,435 

686,213 

751,343 

 Head 

287,991 

850,041 

2,159,734 

 Head 

3,424,430 

2,697,668 

3,673,887 

 Head 

4,206,041 

5,423,959 

6.544,129 

 Head 

616,139 

2,902,949 

3,698,233 

 ..No. 

20,191,764 
1,624,019 
1,318,111 

 No. 

 No. 

No  data  is  available  with  respect  to  numbers  of  chickens,  turkeys  and  beehives  for  1902 
and  1926. 

The  reason  for  the  disproportionate  increases  in  the  twenty-four  years  from 
1902  to  1926  as  compared  with  the  four  years  from  1926  to  1930  is  probably 
found  in  the  revolutionary  activity  from  1910  on,  when  large  numbers  of 
live  stock  were  slaughtered  for  food  while  natural  increase  was  interfered  with. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  disregarding  the  probable  sources  of  error  mentioned 
above,  there  has  been  a  considerable  increase  of  live  stock  since  1926.  The 
great  increase  in  the  number  of  donkeys  probably  indicates  an  improvement 
in  the  position  of  the  peasant,  for  these  animals  are  one  of  the  principal  means 
of  transportation  available  to  that  class. 

IRRIGATION 

Data  provided  on  government  irrigation  projects  indicates  that  the  eleven 
systems  operating  or  under  construction  had,  by  April,  1934,  brought  143,341 
hectares  (354,205  acres)  under  cultivation  and  planned  to  include  a  total  of 
264,915  hectares  (654,625  acres) ;  in  a  recent  official  statement  in  the  press  these 
figures  were  increased  to  show  that  the  area  now  under  cultivation  in  the  govern- 
ment irrigation  projects  is  282,600  hectares  (698,330  acres)  ;  the  area  available, 
285,300  hectares  (705,002  acres) ;  and  the  area  which  it  is  now  estimated  will 
be  finally  available  is  about  400,800  hectares  (990,406  acres).  From  1926  to 
1932  the  Government  had  expended  about  72,000,000  pesos  on  these  projects. 
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GRANTING  OF  LANDS 

In  the  period  February  20  to  November  20,  1934,  the  Agrarian  Department 
handed  down  1,264  decisions  which  restored  1,615,612  hectares  (3,992,304  acres) 
of  agricultural  lands  to  118,620  heads  of  peasant  families  throughout  the 
republic. 

MINING 

Mexico,  famous  for  its  metal  mines  on  which  it  depends  for  much  of  its 
prosperity,  enjoyed  an  intensification  of  mining  activity  during  1934,  and,  while 
production  is  by  no  means  up  to  the  1929,  1930,  or  1931  figures,  it  has  improved 
considerably  over  the  quantities  of  1932.  The  index  of  mining  shares,  based  on 
1929  as  100,  and  which  went  to  a  low  of  37  in  1931,  rose  as  high  as  143  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1934,  and  stood  at  124  in  October. 

The  latest  statistics  available  include  the  first  ten  months  of  1934;  the 
totals  for  1933  have  already  been  published.1     To  summarize  the  totals  for 

1933  as  compared  with  those  of  1932,  it  may  be  noted  that  gold,  copper,  zinc, 
antimony,  graphite,  arsenic,  molybdenum,  bismuth,  and  cadmium  all  enjoyed 
appreciable  increases,  while  lead,  mercury,  tin,  and  coal  suffered  rather  heavy 
declines  in  production;  silver  production  declined  slightly. 

In  comparing  the  data  for  the  period  January  to  October,  inclusive,  1934, 
with  those  of  the  same  period  of  1933,  there  has  been  a  general  increase  all 
along  the  line  with  the  rather  unimportant  exceptions  of  tin,  decreased  from 
123  metric  tons  to  10,  and  cadmium,  decreased  from  1,126  tons  to  311.  All 
other  minerals  enjoyed  increases  as  follows:  gold,  16,925  kilograms  in  the  first 
ten  months  of  1934  as  compared  with  16,506  kilograms  in  the  same  period  of 
1933;  silver,  1,937  metric  tons  as  against  1,762;  copper,  36,866  metric  tons 
against  32,447;  lead,  137,609  against  89,487;  zinc,  104,959  as  compared  with 
72,525;  antimony,  2,240  against  1,233;  graphite,  2,906  and  1,963;  mercury, 
130  and  126;  arsenic,  6,974  and  3,841;  molybdenum,  652  and  35;  bismuth,  77 
and  31 ;  tungsten,  54  metric  tons  as  compared  with  nil.  These  figures  are  expres- 
sive of  the  general  increase  of  mining  activity  and  reflect  the  improved  condition 
and  prosperity  not  only  of  that  phase  of  industry  but  of  the  country  as  a  whole. 

PETROLEUM 

Petroleum  production  in  1933  amounted  to  34,000,830  barrels.  This  was 
the  first  increase  of  annual  output  since  the  beginning  of  that  steady  decline 
which  started  in  1921  and  which  saw  a  production  in  that  year  of  193,400,000 
barrels  decrease  to  the  low  figure  of  32,800,000  barrels  in  1932.  The  production 
of  1933  was  higher  than  that  of  either  1932  or  1931,  although  still  somewhat 
lower  than  that  of  1930.  Complete  data  for  1934  are  not  yet  available,  but  out- 
put for  the  first  eleven  months  totalled  34,746,689  barrels,  so  that  the  1933 
figure  has  already  been  exceeded  and  the  year's  total  may  aimost  equal  that 
of  1930,  which  was  about  39,500,000  barrels. 

Natural  gas  production  increased  from  11,046-9  million  cubic  feet  in  1933 
to  an  estimated  12,255  million  cubic  feet  in  1934.    Gasolene  consumption  in 

1934  increased  15  per  cent  over  that  of  1933,  and  exportation  of  petroleum  and 
its  products  increased  over  23  per  cent  in  the  first  nine  months  of  1934  com- 
pared with  the  same  period  of  1933.  Mexico  now  has  5,040  kilometres  (3,131 
miles)  of  pipeline  with  a  daily  capacity  of  316,406  cubic  metres  (1,090,550 
barrels)  of  petroleum  and  its  derivatives  and  38,513,864  -cubic  feet  of  gas. 

The  organization  of  the  Government-controlled  oil  company,  Petroleos  de 
Mexico,  or  "  Petromex,"  as  it  is  commonly  called,  has  gone  steadily  forward, 


1  See  "Economic  Conditions  in  Mexico,"  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1582  (May  26,  1934). 
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although  it  has  not  yet  become  a  factor  in  the  market;  it  is  planned  to  begin 
operations  in  1935. 

TOURISM 

Mexico  experienced  a  distinct  increase  in  the  number  of  tourists  during 
1934;  it  is  stated  officially  that  21,406  persons,  mainly  Americans,  visited  the 
country  simply  as  tourists  and  that  the  pecuniary  benefit  to  Mexico  amounted 
to  about  16,420,750  pesos.  That  tourism  is  to  be  catered  to  as  an  increasingly 
important  source  of  national  wealth  is  indicated  by  the  rehabilitation  and  ex- 
tension of  hotels  already  in  operation  and  by  the  construction  of  at  least  six  new 
hotels  in  the  capital. 

CONSTRUCTION 

Construction  and  maintenance  work  on  highways,  particularly  the  trunk 
road  from  Laredo,  on  the  northern  border,  to  the  capital,  has  gone  forward  con- 
tinuously; the  Laredo  highway  is  to  be  completed  about  November,  1935.  Re- 
placement and  improvement  work  on  drainage  and  water-supply  systems  in 
important  centres  has  been  carried  on  steadily;  the  capital  has  been  largely 
re-equipped  with  such  facilities. 

In  Mexico  City  there  has  been,  in  addition  to  governmental  and  municipal 
expenditures,  an  extensive  outlay  from  private  sources.  Buildings  have  been 
razed  and  replaced  by  modern  types  and  extensive  alterations  and  improvements 
have  been  carried  out  to  modernize  old  structures  into  office  buildings,  hotels, 
etc.  Combined  with  the  municipal  program  of  extending  and  broadening  many 
of  the  principal  streets,  the  private  constructional  activities  have  brought  about 
a  decided  change  in  the  general  appearance  of  the  business  district  as  well  as 
extending  the  residential  areas. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  ARGENTINA  IN  1934 

H.  A.  Scott,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  gold  peso  equals  $0-96  Canadian  at  par;  one  paper 
peso  equals  $0-4245  Canadian  at  par) 

Buenos  Aires,  February  7,  1935. — By  contrast  with  the  previous  year,  1934 
opened  with  a  general  feeling  of  confidence,  and  as  the  year  progressed  the 
economic  position  of  Argentina  continued  to  show  improvement  with  the  result 
that  1934  witnessed  a  partial  recovery  of  this  country  toward  normal  conditions. 
The  prosperity  of  Argentina  primarily  depends  on  agriculture,  and  during  the 
past  year  better  grain  prices  aided  by  short  cereal  crops  in  North  America  led  to 
a  general  improvement  in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country.  The  improve- 
ment in  the  "  camp  "  was  reflected  by  a  more  satisfactory  condition  of  rural 
credits.  Other  indications  of  recovery  were  registered  by  an  appreciable  increase 
in  the  19,34  total  retail  sales,  fewer  bankruptcies,  and  an  expansion  in  bank 
clearings. 

As  stated  in  previous  reports,  Argentina,  being  a  debtor  country,  depends  on 
a  substantial  export  surplus  to  take  care  of  foreign  financial  obligations.  During 
the  past  year — although  the  shortage  of  foreign  exchange  was  still  acutely  felt, 
particularly  by  certain  countries  having  favourable  trade  balances  with  Argen- 
tina— in  spite  of  increased  imports  the  total  favourable  balance  of  trade  was 
greater  than  in  1933,  thus  again  reflecting  the  improvement  in  overseas  demand 
for  this  country's  farm  products.  The  year  closed  with  an  improved  outlook  for 
1935  based  on  an  anticipated  heavy  maize  crop  and  a  continued  firm  demand 
abroad  for  Argentine  cereals. 
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According  to  preliminary  figures  for  the  year  1934  as  quoted  in  the  press, 
the  total  value  of  Argentine  exports,  excluding  bullion,  amounted  in  market 
values  to  1,438,029,000  paper  pesos  as  compared  with  1,120,842,000  pesos  in  1933, 
representing  an  increase  of  28-3  per  cent.  This  ostensible  improvement  is  subject 
to  modification  when  it  is  recalled  that  the  Argentine  peso  was  depreciated  20  per 
cent  at  the  end  of  November,  1933,  along  with  the  establishment  of  new  exchange 
regulations. 

Imports  in  1934,  calculated  on  "  real  "  values  as  distinct  from  fixed  tariff 
values  as  laid  down  in  the  customs  tariff,  amounted  to  1,109,932,000  paper  pesos, 
showing  an  increase  of  23-7'  per  cent  over  1933.  As  in  the  case  of  exports,  this 
figure  is  affected  by  the  depreciation  in  currency,  since  imports  calculated  accord- 
ing to  tariff  values  which  are  unaffected  by  exchange  fluctuations  only  rose  in 
1934  by  5-5  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

EXPORTS 

The  increase  in  the  value  of  exports  recorded  above  was  also  reflected  in 
volume,  as  shipments  in  1934  amounting  to  15,249,000  metric  tons  represented  an 
increase  of  10-7  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

The  cereal  section  was  mainly  responsible  for  the  increased  volume  of  Argen- 
tine exports  in  1934.  Wheat  shipments  rose  from  3,929,000  tons  in  1933  to 
4,793,000  tons,  maize  from  5,019,000  tons  to  5,471,000  tons,  oats  from  429,000  tons 
to  505,600  tons,  barley  from  449,000  tons  to  536,000  tons,  and  flour  from  98,940 
tons  to  110,400  tons.  Linseed,  the  only  important  item  in  the  cereal  division  to 
show  a  loss,  declined  slightly  from  1,392,315  tons  in  1933  to  1,374,360  tons  during 
the  past  year. 

There  was  little  change  in  the  tonnage  of  meat  shipments  during  1934  as 
compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  total  reaching  559,750  tons,  a  falling  off  of 
0  •  3  per  cent.  Owing  to  improved  prices,  however,  the  total  value  of  meat  exports 
amounting  to  200,688,000  paper  pesos  showed  an  increase  of  10-3  per  cent. 
Chilled  beef  shipments  amounting  to  349,644  tons  were  402  tons  less  than  in  1933, 
and  frozen  beef  exports  were  practically  stationary  at  around  31,500  tons  in  both 
years.  Canned  meats  rose  by  6,000  tons  to  61,000  tons.  A  heavy  reduction  took 
place  in  frozen  mutton — from  62,000  tons  in  1933  to  48,000  tons  last  year — 
although  the  average  prices  obtained  for  this  commodity  were  28-8  per  cent 
greater  in  1934  than  in  the  previous  year.  The  tonnage  of  all  classes  of  hides 
exported  during  1934  dropped  to  146,000  tons  from  159,000  tons  in  the  previous 
year,  but  the  value,  amounting  to  82,000,000  paper  pesos,  showed  a  gain  of  1-5 
per  cent.  Wool  shipments  declined  heavily  from  159,000  tons  to  111,000  tons, 
but  again  the  total  value,  amounting  to  119,000,000  pesos,  represented  an  improve- 
ment of  27  per  cent  over  1933.  Butter  shipments  again  fell  off,  the  total  for  1934 
only  reaching  8,322  tons  as  against  13,900  tons  in  1933,  which  year  suffered  a 
serious  falling  off  by  comparison  with  1932.  Among  miscellaneous  exports,  ship- 
ments of  quebracho  extract  and  logs  increased  over  the  previous  year,  extract 
shipments  rising  from  211,000  tons  to  233,000  tons  with  an  increase  in  value  of 
from  28,550,000  pesos  to  36,782,000  pesos,  whilst  logs  showed  an  increase  from 
101,000  tons  to  109,000  tons  with  a  total  value  of  4,683,000  pesos  as  compared 
with  4,247,000  pesos  in  1933. 

PRINCIPAL   COUNTRIES   OF  DESTINATION 

In  1934  the  United  Kingdom  was,  as  usual,  the  largest  buyer  from  Argen- 
tina, taking  products  to  the  value  of  500,254,000  paper  pesos,  representing  34-8 
per  cent  of  the  total  Argentine  exports  as  compared  with  410,993,000  pesos  or 
36-8  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1933.   Figures  showing  exports  during  1934  and  1933 
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to  other  chief  consuming  countries,  with  their  respective  percentages,  are  given 
as  follows: — 


1934 

1933. 

1934 

1933 

Destination 

Market  Values 

in  Paper  Pesos 

Percentages  of  To 

Holland  

134,634.500 

107,975,400 

9.4 

9.6 

127,092,400 

113,654,100 

8.8 

10.2 

115,908,100 

85,998,500 

8.1 

7.7 

73,796.900 

71,660,700 

5.1 

6.4 

72,633,800 

87.431,800 

5.1 

7.8 

59,389,500 

48,985.500 

4.1 

4.4 

Italy  

54,372,300 

44,110,300 

3.8 

3.9 

16,909,600 

12,075,000 

1.2 

1.1 

12,368.200 

17,880,000 

0.9 

1.6 

12,018,800 

7,657,100 

0.8 

0.7 

11,255,400 

12,723,700 

0.8 

1.1 

10,994.700 

8,652,700 

0.8 

0.8 

8,745,300 

13,043,000 

0.6 

1.2 

8,325.900 

12,823,100 

0.6 

1.1 

Poland  

8,092,600 

3.884,400 

0.6 

0.3 

6.484,900 

5,002.700 

0.5 

0.4 

7,675.300 

0.4 

0.7 

Canada  is  credited  with  buying  Argentine  products  to  the  value  of  8,078,452 
paper  pesos  as  compared  with  6,153,401  pesos  in  the  previous  year.  The  per- 
centage of  total  Argentine  exports  absorbed  by  the  Dominion  during  1934  was 
0-6  as  compared  with  0-5  in  1933. 

The  above  preliminary  export  figures  are  subject  to  revision  when  later 
statistics  are  compiled  which  take  into  consideration  shipments  for  orders  subject 
to  diversion  en  route. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  by  main  classifications  according  to  tariff  values,  along  with  a  per- 
centage comparison,  are  given  for  1933  and  1934  as  follows: — 


1934 

1933 

Per  Cent 

Groups  of  Articles 

Tariff  Values  in  Paper  Pesos 

Inc.  or  I 

)ec. 

81,050.746 

108,624,114 

-25 

4 

Tobacco  and  its  manufactures.  .  .  . 

15,095,565 

16,932,998 

-10 

9 

2,845,712 

3,917,150 

-27 

4 

Textiles  and  its  manufactures   .  . 

275,667,753 

275,404,307 

+  0 

1 

Chemical  substances  and  products, 

72,111,875 

71,126.175 

+  1 

4 

57,929,492 

52,854,702 

+  9 

G 

39,637,792 

36,279.980 

+  9 

3 

102,799.367 

89,013,661 

+  15 

5 

Machinery  and  vehicles  

60,695,740 

36,476,911 

+  66 

4 

Metals,  excluding  iron,  and  by-pro- 

46,252;428 

39,929,198 

+  15 

8 

Stones,  earths,  glass  and  earthen- 

31,709,424 

31,756,343 

-  0 

1 

161,708,382 

138,209,784 

+  17 

0 

31,974,841 

26,078,729 

+22 

6 

45,470,832 

44,890,759 

+  1 

3 

Totals   

1,024,949,949 

971,494,811 

+  5 

5 

PRINCIPAL  SOURCES   OF  SUPPLY 

As  well  as  being  Argentina's  best  customer,  the  United  Kingdom  is  out- 
standingly the  chief  exporter  to  this  country,  accounting  in  1934  for  230,330,000 
paper  pesos  or  22-5  per  cent  of  the  total  imports,  as  compared  with  208,271,000 
pesos  or  21-4  per  cent  in  1933.   Figures  showing  purchases  during  1933  and  1934 

from  other  chief  sources  of  supply,  with  the  respective  percentages,  are  as 
follows: — 
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1934  1933  1934  1933 

Country  of  Origin       •  Tariff  Values  in  Paper  Pesos  Percentages  of  Total 

United  States.  .   151,824,100  123,286,800  14.8  12.7 

Germany   99,356.200  104,490,500  9.7  10.8 

Italy   63,591,200  87,837,100  6.2  9.0 

France  '   51,221,200  49,600,900  5.0  5.1 

Belgium   50,887.300  37,221.600  5.0  3.8 

Brazil   49,671,300  53,864,875  4.8  5.5 

British  India   48,382.800  52,687,400  4.7  5.4 

Japan   22,897,800  22,230,300  2.2  2.3 

Spain   21,002.700  24.675.100  2.0  2.5 


Imports  from  Canada  in.  1934  totalled  20,643,985  paper  pesos,  representing 
2  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  as  compared  with  11,446,928  pesos  or  1-2  per  cent 
in  1933.  While  there  are  no  detailed  figures  giving  individual  imports  by  coun- 
tries yet  available,  it  can  be  taken  that  the  increase  in  Canadian  exports  is  due 
primarily  to  heavier  shipments  of  newsprint,  the  chief  Canadian  product  being 
sold  at  present  in  Argentina. 

AGRICULTURE 

Owing  to  the  serious  plight  of  agriculture  in  this  country  in  recent  years, 
the  Argentine  Government  in  November,  1933,  in  an  effort  to  raise  the  prices 
received  by  the  producer,  set  up  a  Grain  Regulating  Board  and  put  into  effect 
basic  minimum  prices  for  wheat,  maize  and  linseed.  A  report  giving  details  of 
the  first  year's  operations  by  the  Board  has  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1615  (January  12).  Reference  to  this  report  will  show  that  the 
Board  completed  its  first  year  of  activity  with  a  total  loss  of  8,815,942  paper 
pesos,  which  loss  was  offset  through  profits  made  by  the  Government  in  the 
buying  and  selling  of  foreign  exchange.  When  announcing  the  above  loss,  it 
was  officially  admitted  that  the  Government  originally  estimated  its  possible 
losses  on  the  1933-34  crop  at  around  50,000,000  pesos,  but  the  rise  in  cereal 
prices  consequent  upon  the  United  States  drought  had  reduced  the  losses  to  the 
relatively  small  amount  mentioned  above,  and  the  Board  is  continuing  to  operate 
on  the  same  basic  prices  for  the  1934-35  season. 

The  official  estimate  of  cereal  production  for  the  1933-34  season  recorded 
a  wheat  crop  of  7,787,000  metric  tons — a  record  yield  with  the  exception  of  the 
1928-29  season  when  9,500,000  tons  were  produced.  In  addition  to  the  high  out- 
turn, the  quality  was  exceptionally  good  and  the  prices  during  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  averaged  considerably  higher  than  the  minimum  basic  figures  estab- 
lished by  the  Grain  Regulating  Board.  The  official  estimate  of  the  1934-35 
wheat  crop  given  out  in  December  forecast  a  yield  of  around  6,860,000 
metric  tons,  which  represented  a  reduction  of  12  per  cent  below  the  previous 
year's  crop,  and  the  quality  is  reported  to  be  inferior  to  last  season's. 

The  maize  crop  for  the  1933-34  season,  amounting  to  5,901,000  tons,  was 
the  smallest  for  several  years,  but  the  low  yield  has  been  compensated  by 
remunerative  prices;  in  fact,  at  various  times  during  the  second  half  of  the  year 
maize  quotations  exceeded  wheat  values.  At  time  of  writing,  although  it  is  too 
early  to  arrive  at  a  reliable  estimate,  and  much  still  depends  on  the  weather, 
everything  points  to  a  large  maize  crop,  and  this  prospect,  coupled  with  the 
present  general  shortage  of  coarse  fcedstuffs,  is  calculated  to  substantially 
help  the  agricultural  situation. 

Linseed  production  for  the  1933-34  period  was  estimated  at  1,440,000  tons  as 
compared  with  1,575,000  tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  outturn  of  oats  was  less 
in  the  1933-34  season — 833,000  tons  as  compared  with  over  1,000,000  tons  in  the 
1932-33  season,  but  barley  production,  estimated  at  784,000  tons,  showed  a  slight 
increase  over  the  previous  year. 

LIVESTOCK  AND  MEAT  INDUSTRY 

Although  cattle  prices  were  erratic  during  the  past  year,  they  were  on  the 
whole  better  than  in  1933,  and  considerable  significance  was  attached  locally 
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to  the  fact  that  during  the  sales  of  pedigree  fat  stock  at  the  annual  show  of  the 
Argentine  Rural  Society  held  in  August,  excellent  prices  were  received  as  com- 
pared with  recent  years,  thus  indicating  a  return  of  confidence  among  breeders. 

Increased  activity  in  the  meat  packing  industry  in  1934  is  evidenced  by 
cattle  slaughterings,  which  totalled  3,254,000  head  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
the  year  as  compared  with  2,979,000  head  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 
Hog  slaughterings  also  increased,  from  979,312  head  in  the  January-to-November 
period  of  1933,  to  1,138,423  head  during  the  same  period  of  last  year.  Sheep 
slaughterings,  on  the  other  hand,  declined  slightly  from  4,690,000  head  in  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1933  to  4,269,000  head  in  the  same  period  of  1934. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  outstandingly  the  principal  outlet  for  Argentina's 
surplus  of  chilled  meat,  and  shipments  to  that  market  are  confined  to  quotas 
granted  to  this  country  under  the  Anglo-Argentine  Trade  Convention  signed  in 
May,  1933,  and  in  effect  for  three  years.  During  1934  the  British  Government 
was  faced  with  the  necessity  of  further  assisting  home  breeders  to  overcome 
the  difficulties  created  by  low  prices  for  domestic  meat  products.  As  the 
Trade  Convention  with  this  country  and  the  Ottawa  Pacts  respectively  pre- 
cluded the  application  of  a  levy  on  imported  meat  during  the  life  of  these 
agreements,  the  British  Government,  after  a  study  of  the  situation,  undertook  as 
an  emergency  measure  to  grant  a  subsidy  to  domestic  producers  of  up  to 
£3,000,000  for  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

Meanwhile  there  has  been  considerable  anxiety  in  the  Argentine  meat  trade 
concerning  the  possibility  of  further  restrictions  on  the  importations  of  Argentine 
meat  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Livestock  interests  are  counting  on  the  high 
quality  of  this  country's  chilled  beef  to  offset  the  increasing  competition  in  the  all- 
important  British  market.  In  this  connection,  although  pressure  was  brought 
to  bear  on  the  Government  during  the  year  to  allow  a  second  grade  of  meat  to 
be  exported  as  chilled  beef,  this  movement  has  so  far  been  resisted.  Efforts 
were  directed,  however,  to  obtain  other  outlets  for  lower-grade  meat,  and 
in  October  it  was  announced  that  a  contract  had  been  obtained  from  the 
Italian  Government  for  the  supply  of  10,000  tons  of  frozen  meat  for  the 
Italian  Army.  It  is  understood  that  the  Argentine  Government  granted  a  subsidy 
to  the  meat  packers  concerned  to  enable  the  latter  to  accept  the  business  at  the 
price  offered.  As  a  result  of  this  contract,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  market 
should  be  considerably  relieved  from  the  weight  of  low-grade  cattle,  thus 
bringing  an  all-round  improvement  in  the  prices  for  better  stock. 

In  comparison  with  the  previous  year,  the  wool  trade  passed  through  a  dull 
period  in  1934  owing  to  lack  of  export  demand  principally  from  Germany, 
and  although  the  value  of  exports  exceeds  that  of  the  previous  year,  there  was  as 
indicated  earlier  in  this  report,  a  heavy  decline  in  shipments.  In  an  effort  to  assist 
the  export  of  wool,  the  Government  in  October  decreed  that  all  foreign  exchange 
obtained  from  wool  shipments  not  then  owned  by  exporters  could  be  sold  at 
a  rate  approximately  8  per  cent  higher  in  pesos  than  the  official  selling  rate 
of  15  pesos  to  the  pound  for  the  country's  principal  exports.  There  was  subse- 
quently more  business  done  in  this  commodity,  but  the  close  of  the  year  found 
the  wool  market  in  a  rather  unsettled  condition. 

FINANCE 

Throughout  1934  Argentina  kept  her  reputation  abroad  for  maintaining 
in  full  the  services  on  her  national  foreign  debt,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year 
the  Ministry  of  Finance  successfully  carried  out  several  conversion  operations 
on  the  London  market,  as  a  result  of  which  the  interest  rates  on  practically  all 
outstanding  5  per  cent  sterling  issues  were  reduced  to  a  4^  per  cent  basis.  In 
addition  a  new  internal  loan  of  50,000,000  pesos,  designed  to  reduce  National 
Government  obligations  in  certain  foreign  countries,  was  successfully  carried 
through. 
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The  reduced  rates  of  interest  put  into  effect  by  the  banks  in  September, 

1933,  in  an  effort  to  ease  the  general  credit  position,  remained  in  force  during 

1934,  although  at  the  end  of  the  year  the  banks  were  allowed  to  set  their 
own  rates  for  loans  while  still  adhering  to  certain  maximum  rates  on  deposits 
previously  agreed  upon  between  the  banks  and  the  Government. 

Government  revenue  in  1934  amounted  to  984,000,000  paper  pesos,  which 
was  30,000,000  pesos  above  the  figure  of  1933,  while  expenditure  of  980,000,000 
pesos  was  only  13,000,000  pesos  larger  than  in  the  previous  year. 

The  1934  Budget  anticipated  a  deficit  of  approximately  65,600,000  pesos, 
but  the  actual  deficit  estimated  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  his  official  message 
to  Congress  accompanying  the  proposed  Budget  Law  for  1935  was  placed  at 
20,000,000  pesos,  which  figure  did  not  take  into  account  the  profits  made  during 
the  year  in  exchange  transactions  by  the  Exchange  Control  Office. 

The  1934  Budget  compares  with  a  deficit  of  23,600,000  pesos  in  1933,  a 
surplus  of  500,000  pesos  in  1932,  and  deficits  of  114,000,000  pesos  in  1931  and 
of  317,000,000  pesos  in  1930.  The  1935  Budget,  which  became  law  in  January 
of  this  year,  calls  for  a  total  expenditure  of  905,000,000  pesos,  and  on  the  basis 
of  estimated  revenue  it  is  anticipated  that  there  will  again  be  a  deficit  of  approxi- 
mately 20,000,000  pesos. 

The  temporary  additional  10  per  cent  surtax  on  imports  which  was  continued 
during  1934  remains  in  force  by  the  Budget  Law  for  the  present  year. 

According  to  a  press  announcement  by  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  profits 
made  in  exchange  transactions  by  the  Exchange  Control  Office  during  the 
first  ten  months  of  its  operations  in  the  official  exchange  market — namely,  from 
November  29,  1933,  to  September  30,  1934 — amounted  to  91,200,000  paper  pesos, 
exclusive  of  commissions  paid  to  the  banks.  This  figure  did  not  include  a 
profit  of  1,900,000  pesos  made  in  the  free  market,  nor  did  it  take  into  account 
a  surcharge  on  private  remittances  made  through  the  official  market.  From 
the  above  profits  on  exchange,  provision  has  been  made  to  allocate  certain  sums 
to  the  Government  to  cover  its  losses  on  foreign  exchange;  to  the  Grain  Board 
in  respect  to  losses  incurred  in  maintaining  minimum  grain  prices;  to  the  Dairy 
Industry  Regulating  Board  for  the  benefit  of  producers;  and  the  balance  has 
been  held  in  cash  for  uses  to  be  announced  later. 

Among  the  fiscal  reforms  carried  out  in  1934,  considerable  significance  was 
attached  to  the  passing  of  a  law  by  Congress  toward  the  close  of  the  year  pro- 
viding for  the  unification  of  a  number  of  national  and  provincial  internal  taxes. 
This  legislation  has  been  designed  to  provide  increased  revenue  for  the  provinces, 
lower  collection  costs,  and  the  elimination  of  tax  duplication,  which  in  many 
cases  practically  amounted  to  internal  customs  barriers. 

The  position  of  Buenos  Aires  banks  at  the  end  of  December,  1934,  as  com- 
pared with  the  end  of  1933,  was  as  follows: — 


Figures  published  covering  the  position  of  the  Conversion  Office  on  December 
23,  1934,  showed  a  gold  backing  of  the  Argentine  note  circulation  of  47-18 
per  cent  as  compared  with  46-3  per  cent  at  the  close  of  1933. 


The  scarcity  of  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  imports  was  again  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  development  of  imports  from  Canada.  As  several  special  reports 
on  this  subject  have  been  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  no 
detailed  reference  is  called  for  in  this  report.     However,  in  view  of  the 


December,  1934  December,  1933 
In  Thousands  of  Paper  Pesos 


Deposits 
Loans .  . 
Cash  .. 


3,490,575  3,561,411 
3,070,938  3,097,518 
609,284  786,910 


EXCHANGE 
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important  part  which  the  exchange  problem  plays  in  trading  with  Argentina, 
the  following  brief  notes  are  submitted  dealing  with  the  system,  which  has 
now  been  in  effect  since  the  end  of  November,  1933. 

Exporters  of  the  principal  products  of  the  country  are  required  to  sell  their 
bills  of  exchange  to  an  Exchange  Control  Office  at  a  fixed  rate.  The  office 
resells  these  export  bills  to  importers  on  an  auction  market,  the  available 
amount  being  allotted  to  the  highest  bidders.  It  is  only  importers  in  possession 
of  an  exchange  permit  who  are  privileged  to  enter  this  auction  market.  These 
permits  are  issued  by  the  Exchange  Control  Office  and  may  be  obtained  before  the 
orders  are  placed  abroad,  or  after  the  arrival  of  the  goods. 

At  the  same  time  there  exists  a  free  exchange  market  in  which  the  banks 
are  allowed  to  buy  and  sell  exchange  that  does  not  arise,  as  explained  above, 
from  the  principal  exports,  at  any  rate  that  may  be  agreed  upon  between  the 
buyer  and  seller.  The  rate  on  this  free  market  is  naturally  higher  than  that 
quoted  on  the  auction  market.  Early  in  1934  the  difference  ranged  from  20  to 
25  per  cent.  During  the  month  of  August  the  spread  considerably  narrowed, 
and  at  one  time  was  as  low  as  5  per  cent.  Later  in  the  year  the  margin  widened, 
and  by  December  it  was  again  around  15  per  cent. 

Throughout  1934,  although  there  was  an  improvement  in  the  value  of 
this  country's  export  trade  which  would  suggest  an  easing  of  the  exchange  situa- 
tion, the  chief  beneficiaries  were  those  countries  having  exchange  agreements 
with  Argentina,  and  increased  difficulties  were  encountered  by  other  countries, 
including  Canada,  most  of  which  enjoy  favourable  balances  of  trade  with  that 
country. 

As  the  year  progressed  official  exchange  for  Canadian  products  became 
increasingly  scarce,  and  from  about  the  middle  of  July  onwards  importers  had 
to  resort  almost  entirely  to  the  free  exchange  market  for  their  foreign  cur- 
rency obligations.  Considering  the  higher  rates  charged  in  the  free  market,  with 
the  exception  of  certain  commodities  considered  essential  to  the  country  imports 
were  inevitably  hampered  from  countries  unable  to  obtain  official  exchange,  par- 
ticularly when  the  corresponding  article  was  available  from  another  country  in 
a  position  to  obtain  exchange  in  the  official  market. 

RECIPROCAL  TRADE  TREATIES 

The  year  1934  witnessed  a  further  expansion  of  Argentina's  policy  of  enter- 
ing into  reciprocal  trade  arid  exchange  agreements,  and  in  most  cases  these  agree- 
ments, particularly  as  regards  exchange,  were  drawn  up  along  similar  lines  to  the 
Anglo-Argentine  Trade  Convention  which  came  into  effect  in  May,  1933.  Under 
this  heading,  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  agreements  were  arranged  with 
Holland,  Belgium,  and  Switzerland.  Broadly  speaking,  each  of  these  agree- 
ments in  addition  to  providing  for  most-favoured-nation  treatment  on  both  sides, 
ensured  that  all  exchange  obtained  from  Argentine  exports  to  each  of  these 
countries  would  be  applied  for  remittances  to  them  without  delays  or  restric- 
tions, after  setting  aside  a  reasonable  annual  sum  for  national,  provincial  and 
municipal  debt  services  payable  by  Argentina  in  other  countries.  A  somewhat 
similar  agreement  was  arranged  with  Germany  later  in  the  year,  calling 
for  a  larger  quota  on  Argentine  products  entering  Germany  and  the  granting  of 
official  exchange  to  Germany  equivalent  to  German  purchases  in  Argentina. 

NATIONAL  INDUSTRY 

While  no  comprehensive  statistics  are  available,  it  is  generally  conceded 
that  a  number  of  local  industries  enjoyed  a  further  period  of  expansion  during 
the  past  year,  aided  by  the  20  per  cent  depreciation  of  currency  put  into  effect 
at  the  end  of  November,  1933,  which  acted  as  a  further  stimulus  to  local  manu- 
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facturing,  already  well  protected  behind  high  tariff  barriers.  As  pointed  out 
in  previous  reports,  a  number  of  the  products  made  in  this  country  are  admittedly 
inferior  in  quality  to  imported  goods,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  just  how  far 
some  of  these  industries  will  be  able  to  carry  on  under  more  normal  world 
conditions.  Meanwhile  under  the  present  handicap  to  imports,  many  local  pro- 
ducers are  gradually  gaining  control  of  the  Argentine  market  at  prices  which  it 
is  impossible  for  foreign  competition  to  meet. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

The  expansion  in  commercial  activity  during  the  past  year  is  shown  in  the 
clearings  house  returns,  which  indicate  that  the  Buenos  Aires  bank  clearings, 
amounting  to  28,240,960,000  paper  pesos,  were  16  per  cent  higher  than  in  1933. 

The  turnover  on  the  Buenos  Aires  Stock  Exchange  reached  713,475,000  pesos 
as  compared  with  576,814,000  pesos  in  the  previous  year. 

Liabilities  connected  with  commercial  failures  reaching  125,723,000  pesos 
represent  only  49  per  cent  of  the  total  for  1933. 

The  traffic  receipts  for  the  twelve  principal  railways  (excluding  State 
railways)  from  July  1  to  December  29,  1934,  amounted  to  187,600,435  paper 
pesos,  which  is  an  increase  of  13,144,303  pesos  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1933. 

Arrivals  of  seagoing  vessels  at  Argentine  ports  in  1934  were  recorded  at 
2,751  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  10,075,594,  as  compared  with  2,511  with 
an  aggregate  tonnage  of  9,253,939  in  1933. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  February  5,  1935. — From  a  general  review  of  the  Japanese  wheat 
situation  for  the  year  1934,  it  is  evident  that  the  production  of  wheat  reached 
self-sufficiency  within  three  years  after  the  enforcement  of  the  Government's 
five-year  wheat  plan  under  which  the  growers  were  subsidized.  The  rapidity 
with  which  this  self-sufficiency  was  reached  occasioned  considerable  concern  to 
the  authorities  and  caused  them  to  revise  the  scheme  from  the  basis  of  increased 
crop  to  an  improvement  in  the  grade.  Imports,  on  account  of  the  increased 
domestic  production,  continued  to  decrease  during  the  year. 

The  production  of  wheat  flour  in  Japan  during  1934  is  estimated  at  47,000,000 
sacks  of  49  pounds  each,  12,000,000  of  which  were  exported  to  Kwantung  Leased 
Territory  and  Manchukuo.  The  1934  production,  when  compared  with  that  of 
the  preceding  year,  is  about  12  per  cent  lower,  largely  owing  to  a  decrease. in 
foreign  demands.  Imports  increased  considerably  in  accordance  with  an  increased 
home  consumption  of  higher  grade  flour  for  confectionery  and  manufacturing 
purposes. 

According  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Bank  of  Japan,  the  wholesale  price 
index  number  of  wheat  and  flour,  in  spite  of  a  decided  advance  in  the  price  of 
rice,  declined  when  compared  to  the  preceding  year,  as  shown  in  the  following 
table.  This  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  large  tonnage  of  domestic  wheat  on  the 
market,  which  caused  prices  to  decline. 

Wholesale  Prince  Index  Number  of  Rice,  Wheat,  and  Flour 

(Base,  October,  1900  =  100) 
Rice       Wheat  Flour 


1930    215  175  186 

1931    156  122  140 

1932    179  164  188 

1933    185  188  215 

1934    223  183  198 
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Wheat 

The  wheat  crop  of  1934  amounted  to  46,875,740  bushels  as  against  39,744,683 
bushels  during  the  previous  crop  year,  an  increase  of  17-9  per  cent.  Thus  Japan 
has  become  free  from  any  shortage  of  wheat  for  local  requirements,  with  the 
exception  of  a  certain  demand  from  Japanese  flour-milling  companies  for  foreign 
wheat,  which  is  absolutely  necessary  for  them  in  order  to  produce  a  higher  gluten 
flour.  The  home  consumption  of  wheat  is  roughly  estimated  as  follows: — 

1,000  Bushels 


In  roller  mills   32,736 

In  wind  mills   6,745 

In  "Shoyu"1  industry   7,440 

For  seed  purpose   1,240 

For  food,  "Miso,"2  etc   1,984 


Total   50,145 


1  "Shoyu"  is  a  kind  of  sauce  produced  by  fermentation  of  wheat.  This  sauce  is  used  in  every 
Japanese  house. 

2  "Miso"  is  a  kind  of  food  which  is  manufactured  from  wheat  and  soya  bean. 

There  will,  on  this  basis,  be  a  demand  for  foreign  wheat  amounting  to 
over  3,000,000  bushels. 

Owing  to  the  nature  of  the  manufacturing  process  used  in  Japanese  roller 
mills,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  use  at  least  10  per  cent  of  foreign  wheat. 


IMPORTS 

Imports  of  wheat  in  1934  decreased  by  4-3  per  cent  in  quantity  and  8-2  per 
cent  in  value.  Imports  from  Australia  and  Canada  for  the  period  under  review 
declined  by  32-4  per  cent  and  29-3  per  cent  respectively  in  quantity  and  by  35 
per  cent  and  20-7  per  cent  respectively  in  value.  Those  from  the  United  States 
showed  a  great  increase.  This  increase  was  attributed  largely  to  the  low  price 
of  American  wheat  during  the  period  under  review.  The  lowest  c.i.f.  quotation 
for  American  wheat  during  the  first  half  of  1934  was  3-97  yen  per  100  kin  (132 
pounds)  and  4*54  yen  for  Australian  wheat  as  against  5-10  yen  or  5-20  yen  for 
the  domestic  wheat.  The  lower  quotation  for  American  wheat  resulted  in  an 
increase  of  imports  from  the  United  States  and  a  decrease  in  shipments  from 
Australia.  The  increase  in  imports  from  Argentina  indicates  a  readjustment 
in  the  foreign  trade  between  Japan  and  Argentina. 

Imports  of  Wheat  into  Japan 


Total  

Australia  

United  States   ..  .. 

Canada   

China  

Other   

Despite  the  reduction  in  imports,  Australia  supplies  over  50  per  cent  of  the 
total  importation  of  wheat  into  Japan.  The  percentage  of  each  country's  share 
in  wheat  imports  into  Japan  for  the  period  of  1934  as  compared  with  1933  is 
shown  as  under: — 

1934  1933 
Per  Cent     Per  Cent 

Australia   54.7  77.4 

United  States   27.3  0.6 

Canada   16.3  22.0 

China  and  other   1.7   


1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

Short  Tons 

Short  Tons 

Yen 

Yen 

538,234 

562,351 

4.0,748,550 

44,384,004 

294,032 

435,160 

22,032,782 

33,886,627 

146,573 

3,258 

9,869.363 

238,372 

87,486 

123,724 

8,119,710 

10,243,355 

1,176 

92,868 

4 

8,967 

209 

633.827 

15,646 

Total 


100.0 


100.0 
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Wheat  Flour 

The  Japanese  flour  milling  industry  during  1934  operated  under  favourable 
conditions,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year  when  companies  showed 
a  profit  of  from  20  to  30  per  cent  on  their  capital.  Accurate  figures  for  flour 
production  for  1934  cannot  be  secured  until  the  end  of  March  or  middle  of  April, 
but,  according  to  an  investigation  of  the  Nisshin  Flour  Milling  Company,  the 
largest  concern  of  the  kind  in  Japan,  production  is  estimated  at  roughly  47,000,000 
sacks,  12,400,000  sacks  being  exported  to  Manchuria,  the  remainder  being  used 
for  home  consumption. 

There  are  at  present  eighteen  roller  milling  companies  operating  in  Japan 
with  a  total  daily  production  capacity  of  49,000  barrels.  Of  these  companies, 
those  having  a  capacity  of  over  500  barrels  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 


Capital 

No.  of 

Capacity 

Name  of  Company 

1,000  Yen 

Mills 

Barrels 

12,330 

12 

22,200 

12.000 

12 

17,700 

Nitto 

5,000 

4 

3,000 

1,000 

1 

2,500 

500 

1 

500 

1 

500 

These  six  companies  produce  94-5  per  cent  of  the  total  output  of  wheat 
flour  in  Japan;  the  first  two-mentioned  companies  alone  produce  nearly  80  per 
cent.  It  is  therefore  safe  to  say  that  the  Japanese  flour  milling  industry  is  prac- 
tically controlled  by  the  Nisshin  and  Nippon  flour  milling  companies,  or,  in 
other  words,  by  the  Mitsubishi  and  Mitsui  interests. 

According  to  a  statement  in  the  official  publication  of  the  Ministry  of  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry,  wheat  flour  in  Japan  is  used  mostly  in  the  noodle  manu- 
facturing industry,  which  takes  49-6  per  cent  of  the  total  consumption.  The 
baking  industry  takes  12-3  per  cent;  "  Fu  "  manufacturing  industry,  3-9  per 
cent;  the  industrial  starch  manufacturing  industry,  1-6  per  cent;  and  the  other 
32-6  per  cent  is  used  by  household  and  other  foodstuff  manufactures. 

The  percentage  of  flour  manufactured  from  100  kin  of  wheat  (132  pounds) 
is  generally  estimated  at  73-7,  with  25  per  cent  of  bran  and  1-3  per  cent  of 
waste.  On  this  basis,  100  pounds  of  wheat  will  produce  1^  sacks  of  flour.  The 
cost  of  production,  excluding  the  cost  of  raw  materials,  is  estimated  as  follows 
per  sack  of  49  pounds: — 

Cost  of  Production  per  Sack 


Yen 

Packing   0.10 

Milling   0.30 

Business  expenses   0.10 


Total   0.50 


Bran   0.41 

Difference  of  grade   0.03 


Total   0.44 


As  shown  in  the  foregoing  table,  the  actual  cost  of  production  of  flour  per 
sack,  deducting  price  of  bran  and  allowing  for  a  difference  between  regular  grade 
and  higher  grade,  will  be  only  0-06  yen.  To  this  cost  of  production,  the  cost  of 
wheat  with  a  ratio  of  30  per  cent  of  domestic  wheat  and  70  per  cent  of  foreign 
wheat  should  be  taken  into  consideration. 

imports 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Japan  in  1934  as  compared  with  1933  showed 
an  increase  of  12-5  per  cent  in  quantity  and  23-4  per  cent  in  value.  No  countries 
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of  origin  are  so  far  available,  but  it  is  considered  that  the  larger  portion  was 
supplied  by  Canada.   Imports  were  as  follows: — 

Cwts.  Yen 

1933    19,676  118,301 

1934    22,144  146,010 

Importations  of  wheat  flour  in  1934,  according  to  official  statistics,  if  con- 
verted into  49-pound  sacks,  would  .have  amounted  to  only  45,200  sacks.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Daily  Trade  Report  of  Yokohama,  however,  importations  amounted 
to  860,078  sacks  from  Canada  and  10,986  sacks  from  the  United  States,  or  a 
total  of  871,064  sacks.  This  radical  difference  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the 
larger  part  of  the  flour  imported  into  Japan  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
essences  and  is  processed  in  bond.  In  addition,  there  were  some  ten  cases  of 
cake  flour,  chiefly  from  the  United  States.  These  were  imported  by  foreign 
provision  stores  in  Yokohama  for  distribution  to  the  foreign  residents  in  Tokyo 
and  Yokohama.  Wheat  flour  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  is  imported 
chiefly  by  Suzuki  &  Company,  who  manufacture  a  special  flavouring  extract  for 
foodstuffs.  They  import  flour  in  bond.  The  actual  quantity  shown  in  the  official 
trade  returns  therefore  must  represent  the  actual  distribution  to  the  local  con- 
fectionery or  noodle  manufacturers. 

exports 

Exports  of  Japanese  wheat  flour  during  the  period  under  review  amounted 
to  5,844,132  cwts.  as  against  7,001,600  cwts.  for  the  previous  year,  a  reduction 
of  16-5  per  cent.  This  was  without  doubt  owing  to  a  decline  in  shipments  to 
Dairen,  where  a  considerable  quantity  of  Australian  wheat  flour  had  been  sold 
and  stocked  about  the  middle  of  1934,  thus  excluding  Japanese  flour  shipments. 

1934  1933 

Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total                                                                          5.844,132  7,001,600 

Kwantung  Province                                                  3,827,761  4,380,672 

Manchukuo                                                              1,850,682  1,883,678 

China                                                                          22,616  637,164 

Netherlands  India                                                        11,864  13,715 

Straits  Settlements                                                        2,678  3,604 

Other  countries                                                          128,531  82,767 

Wheat  flour  supply  and  demand  for  the  past  few  years  were  as  follows: — 

Home 

Year  Production  Imports1     Total  Exports1  Consumption 

Figures  in  1,000  Sacks  of  49  Lbs.  each 

1930    40.962  878  41,840  5,397  36,443 

1931    42,088  258  42,346  6,080  36,266 

1932    41.989  112  42,101  9,976  32,125 

1933  ..   ..'   47,706  40  47,746  14,321  33,425 

19342   47,000  45  47,045  12,000  35,045 

1  Import  and  export  figures  are  taken  from  the  Japan  foreign  trade  returns.  2  Production 
for  1934  is  an  estimated  figure  by  the  Nisshin  Flour  Milling  Company,  Limited. 

Since  1933  the  domestic  consumption  of  flour  in  Japan  has  shown  an  increase, 
and  it  is  anticipated  that  1935  will  show  a  further  increase  owing  to  an  advance 
in  the  rice  quotations,  which  usually  have  a  direct  influence  upon  the  consump- 
tion of  flour:  when  rice  prices  are  low  the  people  turn  to  that  foodstuff  for  which 
they  have  a  preference. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

There  was  a  reduction  in  the  grain  crop  in  Korea  in  1934,  although  the  con- 
sumption increased.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  during  the  past  few  years  a  certain 
tonnage  of  Korean  wheat  has  been  shipped  to  Japan,  but  the  situation  since 
the  beginning  of  this  year  has  changed  entirely.  In  accordance  with  an  increase 
in  the  Korean  consumption  of  wheat  and  flour,  owing  partly  to  a  recovery  in 
financial  and  economic  conditions  and  partly  to  a  rapid  advance  in  millet  quota- 
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tions  for  Manchurian  products  due  to  the  increased  value  of  silver,  there  has 
been  a  shortage  of  Korean  wheat,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  consumed 
in  a  production  of  "  Shochu,"  a  kind  of  alcoholic  liquor.  Wheat  quotations  from 
the  beginning  of  this  year  in  Japan  Proper  have  so  far  shown  a  remarkable 
advance  chiefly  owing  to  the  above-mentioned  facts,  and  also  to  a  natural 
increase  of  wheat  consumption  caused  by  its  comparatively  low  prices  as  com- 
pared with  those  of  rice.  Recent  prices  for  wheat  in  Japan  have  shown  an 
increase  of  from  15  to  20  per  cent  against  the  quotations  at  the  time  of  arrivals 
of  new  crop  last  year.  The  future  outlook  indicates  that  there  may  be  a 
shortage  of  supply  of  wheat  in  Japan  amounting  to  nearly  5,000,000  bushels  in 
1935. 

Shipments  of  flour  to  Manchuria  and  Korea,  and  consumption  in  the  home 
market  since  the  beginning  of  this  year,  have  shown  a  remarkable  improvement, 
and  consequently  quotations  for  flour  stiffened  considerably,  showing  an  advance 
of  5  per  cent  as  against  the  December,  1934,  quotations. 

It  is  anticipated  that,  if  the  present  situation  continues,  imports  of  wheat 
and  flour  will  show  considerable  improvement. 

MARKET  FOR  HATS  IN  JAPAN. 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  January  18,  1935. — Owing  to  the  rapid  growth  of  the  hat  manufac- 
turing industry  in  Japan,  imports  of  foreign-made  hats  during  the  past  few  years 
have  shown  a  decrease.  Certain  types  of  British,  United  States,  Czechoslovakian, 
and  Italian  hats  are  still  in  demand,  however,  and  enjoy  a  good  sale  notwithstand- 
ing their  higher  prices. 

Extensive  advertising  is  generally  required  to  introduce  a  new  commodity  on 
this  market,  but  this  does  not  apply  to  the  same  extent  to  hats  as  it  would  to,  say, 
toilet  preparations  or  pharmaceuticals.  The  purchaser  of  foreign-made  hats  is 
familiar  with  such  well-known  British  brands  as  Glyn,  Moore,  and  Robertson, 
with  United  States  makes  such  as  Stetson  and  Hardeman,  with  the  Italian  Borsa- 
lino,  and  with  the  Czechoslovakian  Huckel.  He  is  in  the  market  for  a  foreign 
hat  on  account  of  its  newer  shape  and  style.  He  would  consequently  consider  a 
new  brand  providing  it  could  compete  in  style,  quality  and  price  with  the  older- 
established  makes. 

The  demand  for  foreign  hats  comes  from  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  the 
population.  A  hat  costing  between  7-50  yen  and  15  yen  finds  a  readier  sale.  A 
hat  which  costs  over  20  yen  is  only  purchased  by  the  wealthier  classes.  For  this 
reason  British-made  hats  enjoy  a  good  sale  in  Japan.  American-made  (Stetson) 
or  Italian-made  (Borsalino)  or  Czechoslovakian-made  velour  hats  (Huckel)  cost 
over  20  yen.  The  sizes  of  hats  worn  by  the  Japanese  range  from  6^  to  7£. 

Imports  of  ladies'  bonnets  are  small.  This  may  be  due  to  the  changing 
fashions  and  the  ease  with  which  copies  may  be  made  from  fashion  magazines 
which  describe  the  vogue  of  the  season,  and  also  to  the  low  price  of  the  domestic 
product.  Sales  of  ladies'  bonnets  will  no  doubt  increase  as  greater  numbers  of  the 
native  population  adopt  foreign  dress,  but  imports  are  not  expected  to  follow 
the  trend. 

PRODUCTION 

According  to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry,  there  were  122  hat 
manufacturing  companies  in  Japan  in  1932,  with  a  total  capitalization  of 
8,491,233  yen.  The  leading  manufacturers  in  this  line  are  the  Dai  Nippon  Hat 
Co.  Ltd.;  the  Nippon  Felt  Hat  Bodv  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.;  the  Teikoku  Hat 
Co.  Ltd.;  and  the  Tokyo  Hat  Co.  Ltd. 
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Production  of  hats,  caps  and  bonnets  in  Japan  for  1932  was  valued  at 
10,123,549  yen,  an  increase  of  21  •  1  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  1931  figure  and 
a  decrease  of  3-5  per  cent  compared  with  1930.  It  is  estimated  that  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  production  is  taken  care  of  by  the  above-mentioned  companies.  Of 
the  various  kinds  of  hats,  caps  and  bonnets  manufactured  in  Japan,  felt  hats  are 
the  most  important,  accounting  for  60  per  cent  of  the  total,  with  straw  hats  next 
id  importance. 

It  is  considered  that  there  was  a  substantial  increase  in  the  production  of 
hats,  caps,  and  bonnets  for  1933,  owing  to  increased  financial  and  economic 
activities,  and  that  1934  will  show  a  further  increase. 

IMPORTS 

As  compared  with  the  similar  period  of  the  previous  year,  imports  of  hats 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1934  show  a  quantitative  increase  only.  This  is 
accounted  for  by  increased  imports  of  cheaper  hats  which  are  purchased  by  the 
middle  class.  Statistics  of  imports  of  hats  by  countries  of  origin  for  1934  are  not 
available,  but  according  to  the  1933  figures  the  principal  sources  of  supply  were 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Importations  of  felt  hats  into  Japan  in  the  first  eleven  months  of  each  of  the 
past  three  years  were  as  follows:  1934,  8,671  dozen  (510,708  yen);  1933,  6,213 
dozen  (511,636  yen);  1932,  9,697  dozen  (830,136  yen).  Imports  of  other  hats 
and  hat  bodies  for  the  same  periods  were  valued  at  82,664  yen,  47,066  yen,  and 
.92,319  yen  respectively;  no  quantitative  figures  are  available.  The  chief  sources 
of  supply  for  felt  hats  are  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and 
Czechoslovakia;  other  hats  and  hat  bodies  come  principally  from  China. 

Imports  of  felt  hats  during  1933,  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year, 
showed  a  decrease  for  all  countries  except  the  United  States,  imports  from  which, 
though  declining  in  value  by  nearly  43  per  cent,  increased  in  quantity  by  about 
350  per  cent.  This  means  increased  imports  of  low-grade  felt  hats  during  this 
period.  Stetson  and  Hardeman  are  the  best  known  of  the  United  States  products. 
Imports  from  Czechoslovakia  are  chiefly  velour  hats.  There  are  various  brands 
of  velour  hats  coming  from  that  country,  but  Huckel  is  the  best  known  and 
highest  priced.  (Velour  hats  in  this  report  mean  seal  velour  hats.)  The  finish 
of  the  locally  manufactured  seal  velour  hats  seems  much  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Czechoslovakian  Huckel.  Imported  velour  hats  retail  at  15  yen  and  upward, 
while  the  domestic  product  sells  at  less  than  15  yen.  Hats  of  this  type,  however, 
even  those  manufactured  in  Czechoslovakia,  when  of  low  grade  are  sold  at 
bargain  sales  in  department  stores  at  much  reduced  prices.  Imported  makes  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy,  especially  those  that  are  well  advertised  and  are 
familiar  to  the  general  public,  retail  for  more  than  15  yen.  The  Italian  Borsalino 
is  sold  in  two  grades,  one  for  the  middle  class  and  the  other  for  the  wealthier 
classes.  Foreign  Panama  hats  now  in  demand  in  the  market  come  from  Central 
America,  one  make  being  especially  prominent.  These  retail  at  15  yen  and  over. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  from  Japan  of  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets  for  the  first  eleven  months  of 
1934  show  an  increase  in  quantity  of  15-1  per  cent  against  the  figures  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  1933,  and  of  75-7  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  same 
period  of  1932;  the  increases  in  value  amounted  to  34-5  per  cent  and  138-4  per 
cent  respectively.  These  increases  are  accounted  for  largely  by  heavier  purchases 
in  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  China,  while  shipments  to  Netherlands 
India  and  Australia  dropped  considerably.  Increased  exports  may  be  due  also 
to  the  decline  in  the  exchange  value  of  Japanese  currency. 

Total  exports  of  all  types  of  hats  for  the  January-November  period  of  1934 
amounted  to  3,345,061  dozen  (15,893,819  yen)  as  compared  with  2,905,751  dozen 
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(11,820,311  yen)  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933  and  1,903,880  dozen 
(6,667,944  yen)  in  1932.  Eighty  per  cent  of  tissue  hats,  caps  and  bonnets  went 
to  British  and  Netherlands  India ;  75  per  cent  of  felt  hats  to  Manchukuo,  Kwan- 
tung  Province,  China,  Netherlands  India,  and  British  India ;  50  per  cent  of  straw 
hats  to  Kwantung  Province  and  the  United  States;  and  50  per  cent  of  imitation 
Panama  hats  to  the  United  States,  France  taking  15  per  cent. 

The  local  manufacturers  and  importers  of  hats  sell  their  products  on  a 
90-days'  credit  to  department  stores  and  hat  retailers.  The  rate  of  discount 
allowed  retailers  varies  with  each  company  and  importer,  but  is  estimated  to 
range  from  25  to  35  per  cent.  Department  stores  or  hat  retailers  when  placing 
their  orders  with  importers  or  local  manufacturers  arrange  to  have  their  firm 
names  appear  on  the  sweat  band. 

MARKET  POSSIBILITIES 

Should  any  Canadian  manufacturer  feel  that  he  could  reasonably  compete 
in  quality,  style,  and  price  with  the  established  brands  on  this  market  it  is  sug- 
gested that  he  communicate  with  this  office,  sending  a  few  samples,  together  with 
prices,  and  a  suitable  agent  will  be  found. 

The  present  rate  of  exchange  for  import  bills  from  Canada  is  around  $28, 
and  this  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before  a  sample  shipment  is  made. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Change 

The  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  3)  Order,  1935,  in  force  February  13, 
1935,  adds  to  the  duty-free  list  of  the  United  Kingdom  tariff,  persimmon  wood, 
hickory  wood,  and  cornelwood  in  blocks  or  lengths  of  rectangular  cross-section, 
tapered  by  sawing  on  one  or  more  sides,  not  further  prepared  or  manufactured. 
The  effect  is  that  wood  of  the  kinds  specified  will  be  admitted  duty  free  regard- 
less of  its  origin.  Prior  to  February  13  this  wood  was  dutiable  at  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem  unless  shown  to  be  entitled  to  duty-free  entry  as  the  product  of 
Canada  or  other  part  of  the  British  Empire  entitled  to  preference. 

Australia  Abolishes  50  per  cent  Surtax 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne  cabled  on  March  6  that 
all  surtaxes  on  imports  into  Australia  were  cancelled  as  from  March  1,  1935. 
The  special  duties  (commonly  referred  to  as  "  surtaxes  ")  consisted  of  an  addi- 
tion of  50  per  cent  to  ordinary  Australian  customs  duties  and  were  first  imposed 
on  an  extensive  range  of  goods  as  from  April  4,  1930.  From  time  to  time  reduc- 
tions were  made  in  the  list  of  articles  subject  to  this  special  duty  and  since 
October  5,  1933,  the  only  goods  remaining  under  it  were  fancy  and  sporting  goods, 
toys,  jewellery,  and  gum  boots.  The  special  duty  being  abolished,  these  goods 
will  now  enter  Australia  at  ordinary  tariff  rates,  plus  the  usual  primage  duty  and 
sales  tax. 

Canadian  Coal,  Coke,  and  Briquets  Entering  United  States  Exempt 

from  Revenue  Tax 

A  United  States  Treasury  Decision  issued  February  23,  1935,  continues  to 
June  30,  1935,  exemption  from  the  tax  of  10  cents  per  100  pounds  provided  for 
in  Section  601c  (5)  of  the  Ptevenue  Act  of  1932,  on  coal,  coke  made  from  coal,  and 
coal  and  coke  briquets,  imported  from  Canada.  This  exemption  also  applies  to 
these  products  when  imported  from  Belgium,  Cuba,  France,  Germany,  Italy, 
Japan,  Mexico,  Netherlands  West  Indies,  Norway,  Peru,  Poland,  Sweden,  and 
the  United  Kingdom.   Section  601c  (5)  of  the  Revenue  Act  is  as  follows: — 

Coal  of  all  sizes,  grades,  and  classifications  (except  culm  and  duff),  coke  manufactured 
therefrom,  and  coal  or  coke  briquets,  10  cents  per  100  pounds.     The   tax   on   the  articles 
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described  in  this  paragraph  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to  the  importation  of  such  articles, 
and  shall  not  be  imposed  upon  any  such  article  if  during  the  preceding  calendar  year  the 
exports  of  the  articles  described  in  this  paragraph  from  the  United  States  to  the  country 
from  which  such  article  is  imported  have  been  greater  in  quantity  than  the  imports  into  the 
United  States  from  such  country  of  the  articles  described  in  this  paragraph. 

This  section  is  due  to  expire  on  June  30,  1935,  unless  it  is  extended  by  Con- 
gress. 

Trinidad  Tariff  Amendments 

The  Legislative  Council  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  by  a  resolution  of  Febru- 
ary 22,  1935,  amended  the  tariff  on  beer  and  ale;  boots,  shoes  and  slippers  of  all 
descriptions;  potatoes  and  onions;  fertilizers;  and  cylinders.  Former  and  new 
rates  on  these  commodities  are: — 

Former  Rates  .New  Rates 

British  British 
Pref.  General  Pref.  General 

Beer  and  Ale: 

Upon  every  gallon  where  the  worts  there- 
of were  of  an  original  gravity  of  1050° 
or  less,  and  so  on  in  proportion  for  any 
difference   in   quantity   or   increase  in 

gravity  per  gal.         2s.  2s.  6d.  Is.  6d.  3s. 

Boots,  bootees,  shoes,  slippers,  overshoes  and 
sandals  of  all  descriptions,  other  than 
those  made  wholly  or  partly  of  rubber, 

balata  or  gutta  percha  ad  val.        10%  30%  10%  30%, 

or,  if  higher, 
10%  ad  val. 
plus  3s. 
per  pair 

Potatoes  and  onions  per  100  lbs.         Is.  2s.  6d.  3s. 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitro-chalk,  fertilizers 
derived   from  ammonium  phosphate,  and 

concentrated  complete  fertilizers.,  ad  val.       Free  Free'  Free  10% 

Cylinders  for  the  transport  of  compressed 
gas,  whether  full  or  empty  ad  val.       10%  20%  Free  Free 

There  is  also  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty  on  the  above'  specified  rates. 

Italian  Import  Restrictions  on  Certain  Agricultural  Machinery 

With  reference  to  the  item  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1619, 
page  200,  Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Milan, 
writing  under  date  February  11,  1935,  states  that  an  Italian  ministerial  decree 
of  January  11,  1934,  makes  imports  into  Italy  of  ploughs  and  other  machines  and 
parts  thereof  for  preparing  the  soil,  and  threshing  machines  and  parts  thereof, 
subject  to  an  import  permit. 

Import  Restrictions  in  Roumania 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo,  writing 
under  date  February  12,  1935,  gives  the  following  information  regarding  the 
present  system  regulating  imports  into  Roumania  as  instituted  by  a  decree  pub- 
lished in  Bucharest  on  October  26,  1934,  which  came  into  force  during  the 
following  month. 

The  present  system  is  intended  to  prevent  the  value  of  total  imports  into 
Roumania  from  exceeding  60  per  cent  of  that  country's  exports,  and  to  protect 
the  local  currency. 

No  imports  may  be  effected  except  on  the  basis  of  previous  exports  of 
Roumanian  products.  At  the  time  such  exports  are  made,  the  Roumanian  cus- 
toms authorities  issue  import  certificates  representing  60  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  the  exports.  These  certificates  must  subsequently  be  presented  to  customs  by 
importers  in  justification  of  their  right  to  import  goods  within  the  value  stated 
on  the  certificates,  regardless  of  the  country  from  which  the  goods  are  consigned. 

This  means  that  the  entry  of  Canadian  goods  into  Roumania  may  be 
effected  only  on  the  condition  that  the  importer  presents  to  customs  the  required 
covering  in  import  certificates  which  will  allow  the  goods  to  be  cleared. 

Foreign  currency  will  be  used  for  both  export  and  import  transactions. 
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Increased  Tariff  on   Processed  Milk  in  Mexico 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writing 
under  date  February  25,  1935,  advises  that,  effective  February  28,  the  Mexican 
import  duty  on  condensed,  evaporated,  and  powdered  milk,  is  increased  from 
20  centavos  per  legal  kilo  to  40  centavos  per  legal  kilo  or  about  5  cents  Canadian 
per  pound. 

Documentation  of  Shipments  to  Colombia 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  just  issued  a  new  leaflet  on 
documentation  of  shipments  to  Colombia,  prepared  by  Alfredo  Lozano-Agudelo, 
Consul  General  of  Colombia  in  Montreal.  Canadian  firms  wishing  a  copy  of 
this  leaflet  may  obtain  it  on  application  to  the  Department  at  Ottawa. 

New  Import  Control  in  Bolivia 

A  Supreme  Decree  published  in  Bolivia  on  January  20,  1935,  provides  for 
the  establishment,  under  the  Ministry  of  Defence,  of  a  General  Board  of  National 
Consumption,  with  various  powers.  Among  other  things  the  Board  will  regulate 
and  authorize  in  agreement  with  the  Minister  of  Finance  all  imports  and  exports. 
Other  powers  are  regulation  of  profits  of  merchants  and  industrialists;  establish- 
ing a  rationing  system;  improving  present  standard  of  living  by  lowering  prices 
of  foodstuffs  and  articles  of  first  necessity;  fostering  national  production  of  essen- 
tial articles;  restricting  or  prohibiting  production,  sale  and  consumption  of  articles 
considered  unessential  during  a  time  of  war;  to  import  directly  for  equitable  dis- 
tribution or  to  negotiate  foreign  exchange  for  articles  of  first  necessity;  requisition 
national  or  imported  products;  export  surpluses  of  articles  so  requisitioned. 
Certain  articles  of  the  decree  read: — 

Article  5. — The  importation  of  all  luxury  articles,  or  articles  superfluous  in  time  of  war, 
shall  be  prohibited,  such  as:  motor  cars,  jewels,  furs,  silks,  lace,  spirits  and  alcoholic  bever- 
ages in  general,  canned  goods,  cigars  and  cigarettes,  perfumes,  lotions,  essences  and  cosmetics 
in  general,  statues,  leather  goods,  plate  (silver,  bronze,  or  other  metals),  furniture,  gloves, 
biscuits,  sweets  in  general,  playing  cards,  dice,  gaming  accessories,  expensive  toys,  and  all 
articles  considered  to  be  extravagant  by  the  General  Consumption  Board. 

Article  6. — Similarly,  the  importation  of  all  subsistence  articles  and  merchandise,  which 
are  produced  or  for  which  substitutes  exist  in  the  country  in  sufficient  quantities  for  the 
national  needs,  shall  be  prohibited. 

Article  7. — The  exportation  of  articles  of  first  necessity  and  all  raw  or  manufactured 
materials  which  are  or  can  be  used  for  the  supply  of  the  army  or  the  civil  centres  shall  be 
prohibited. 

Article  8. — The  Control  Board  shall  grant  drafts  for  the  importation  of  articles  of  first 
necessity  in  accordance  with  the  tables  drawn  up  monthly  by  the  General  Board  of  National 
Consumption. 

Article  9. — The  Customs  Houses  of  the  Republic  shall  not  sanction  applications  for  the 
importation  or  exportation  of  articles  prohibited  by  the  present  decree  and  of  those  articles 
which  may  be  added  by  a  resolution  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  at  the  request  of  the  General 
Board  of  National  Consumption  made  through  the  Ministry  of  Defence. 

Article  10. — The  prohibitions  laid  down  include  for  imports,  merchandise  the  consular 
invoice  for  which  has  not  been  obtained  up  to  three  days  after  the  publication  of  this  decree, 
and  for  exports,  merchandise  the  despatch  of  which  is  applied  for  after  January  20,  1935. 

Value  for  Duty  in  Surinam 

A  circular  of  the  Netherlands  Department  of  Colonies,  The  Hague,  states 
that  Surinam,  instead  of  valuing  goods  for  duty  purposes  at  the  place  of  origin 
(i.e.  the  f.o.b.  value),  effective  December  1,  1934,  makes  the  basis  of  value  for 
duty  the  amount  charged  by  first-hand  sellers  abroad  on  the  day  of  entry  for 
delivery  in  Surinam  (i.e.  the  c.i.f.  value).  Several  new  items  are  added  to  the 
tariff.  Sole  leather,  formerly  0-20  florin  per  kilo  (about  6  cents  per  pound),  and 
hides  and  skins,  tanned,  prepared,  varnished  or  otherwise  manufactured,  formerly 
3  per  cent  ad  valorem,  are  made  duty  free.  A  new  item  is  inserted  for  footwear, 
valued  at  over  1-50  florins  per  pair  (about  $1),  with  a  rate  of  30  per  cent  ad 
valorem,  instead  of  a  former  rate  of  16  per  cent  ad  valorem,  assuming  this  class 
of  footwear  to  have  been  formerly  dutiable  as  unenumerated  goods. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  4 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  4,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  February  25,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 

Comparison.  Nominal  Nominal 


Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

T>  _  _1_  T>  _ 

Wank  Ka 

Feb.  25 

Mar.  4 

.1407 

$  .1894 

$  .1927 

4i 

.1390 

.2346 

.2390 

2£ 

.0072 

.0128 

.0131 

7 

Czechoslovakia 

.0296 

.0420 
.2172 

.0426 

3£ 

Denmark  .  . . 

.  .  .Krone 

.2680 

.2147 

2f 

.0252 

.0215 

.0214 

4 

.0392 

.0663 

.0674 

. .  .  .Reichsmark 

.2382 

.4032 

.4110 

4 

Great  Britain 

 Pound 

4.8666 

4.8662 

4.8104 

2 

.0130 

.0094 

.0096 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6789 

.6921 

.1749 

.2985 

.3031 

4i 

Italy  

.0526 

.0851 

.0854 

4 

Jugo-Slavia. .  . 

 Dinar 

.0176 

.0229 

.0233 

5 

.2680 

.2445 

.2414 

3£ 

.0442 

.0446 

.0442 

5 

.0060 

.0102 

.0103 

4£ 

.1930 

.1374 

.1397 

5£ 

.2680 

.2509 

.2477 

2£ 

.1930 

.3252 

.3319 

2 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

1 .0000 

1.0000 

1.0087 

u 

.4245 

.3275* 

.3304* 

.2600t 

.2592f 
.0857* 

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0825* 

.0665f 
.0520* 

.0661f 
.0524* 

Chile  

.1217 

4* 

.0420f 

.0424f 

.9733 

.5650 

.5611 

4 

.4985 

.2785 

.2809 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2425 

.2421 

6 

.1930 

.2625 

.2648 

1.0342 

.8055 

.8196 

1.0000 

1.0010 

1.0097 

 Dollar 

.4635 
.3687 

.  5044 
.3647 

.3650 

~3£ 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2843 

.2819 

3.65 

.4020 

.  6823 

.6955 

3£ 

 Dollar 

.3837 
.4560 

.4131 
.4590 

.  .Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5725 

.5674 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0158 

1.0022 

4.8666 

4.8762 

4.8205 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0158 

1.0022 

.0392 

.0663 

.0674 

.0392 

.0663 

.0674 

4.8666 

3.8930 

3.8483 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5.0038 

4.9464 

New  Zealand. 

4.8666 

3 . 9243 

3.8793 

South  Africa  ,  . 

4.8666 

4.8601 

4.8043 

•Official,    f  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Out. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Cherries,  Preserved,  Drained  and 

Crystallized 
Cod  Liver  Oil  

(British  Pharmacopoeia  Stan- 
dard) 

Miscellaneous — 

Milk  Cartons  

Printing  Inks  

Kraft  Paper  

Wood  Shavings  

Mica  

Locomotive  Electric  Headlights. 

Wheel  Tires  

Portable  Sawmill  Equipment .... 

Tricalcium  Phosphate;  Trisodium 
Phosphate;  Phosphoric  Acid 
Paste. 

Nickel  Chrome  Scrap  and  Nickel 
Sheet  Scrap. 


266 
267 


268 

269 

270 

271 
272 
273 
274 
275 

276 
277 


Auckland,  New  Zealand, 
Calcutta,  India  


Singapore,   Straits  Settle 
ments. 

Singapore,   Straits  Settle 
ments. 

Singapore,   Straits  Settle 
ments. 

New  York  City,  N.Y  

New  York  City,  N.Y  

Peking,  China  

Bangkok,  Siam  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle' 
ments. 

Batavia,  Java  

Kobe,  Japan  


Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase . 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Manchester  Exporter,  Manchester  Line,  March  14;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
March  16;  Montcalm,  March  23;  Duchess  of  York,  March  30;  Montclare,  April  6 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Andania,  March  24;  Antonia,  April  7 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Inee- 
more,  Furness  Line,  April  2. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  March  15;  Beaverbrae,  March  22;  Beaverhill,  March  29; 
Beaverford,  April  5;  Beaverdale,  April  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Cold  Harbor,  March  15; 
Quaker  City,  March  29 — both  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hull  and  Leith) ;  Alaunia, 
March  24:  Ascania,  March  31;  Aurania,  April  7;  Ausonia,  April  14;  Markhor,  April  19 — all 
Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  March  16 ;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  23 ;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  March  30;  Manchester  Producer,  April  6;  Manchester  Commerce,  April  13; 
Manchester  Division,  April  20 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  April  2. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  March  21 ;  Montreal  City,  April  10 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  18;  Cairnross,  April  1; 
Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  April  15— all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nubian,  March  13;  Norwegian,  March  30; 
Dakotian,  April  20 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  March  16;  Airthria,  March  30;  Vardulia,  April  12 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  29. 

To  Hamburg. — Cold  Harbor,  March  15;  Quaker  City,  March  29 — both  American  Hamp- 
ton Roads  (call  at  Dundee) ;  Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  22. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frederick  VIII  (does  not  call  at  Gothen- 
burg), Scandinavia-America  Line,  March  11;  Svaneholm,  Swedish-America  Line,  March  12; 
Kosciuszko  (calls  at  Gdynia  but  not  at  Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  March  23;  Drott- 
ningholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Swedish-America  Line,  March  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  March 
11;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  March  14;  Belle  Isle, 
Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  March  18;  Incemore  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness 
Line,  April  2. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,.  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  March  17;  Lady  Nelson,  March  31; 
Lady  Hawkins,  April  14 — all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,- 
March  21,  April  4  and  18. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  March  13;  Lady  Rod- 
ney (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  March  20;  Cavelier,  March  27;  Lady  Somers  (calls  at 
Hamilton  and  Nassau),  April  3 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  March  13;  Ciss,  March  27— 
both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  March  23;  Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  April  6 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Malayan  Prince, 
March  13;  Silverwalnut,  March  27;  Siamese  Prince,  April  10 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Palembang,  Cheribon, 
Samarang,  Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Dolius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  March  30. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian 
National,  March  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Britisher  (calls  at  Timaru), 
Canadian  National,  March  28. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin,  Lyttleton  and  Bluff. — Canadian  Cruiser, 
Canadian  National,  April  19. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
National,  April  26. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  March  15;  Montcalm,  March  22;  Duchess  of  York, 
March  29;  Montclare,  April  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  March  14;  Beaverbrae,  March  21;  Beaverhill,  March  28; 
Beaverford,  April  4;  Beaverburn,  April  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment.  March  14 ;  Manchester  Citizen,  March  21 ; 
Manchester  Brigade,  March  28;  Manchester  Producer,  April  4;  Manchester  Commerce,  April 
11;  Manchester  Division,  April  18 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  March  11;  Norwegian,  March  28;  Dako- 
tian,  April  18 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  March  14;  Airthria,  March  28;  Vardulia,  April  10 — all  Anchor- 
Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  16;  Cairnross,  March  30; 
Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  April  13 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast.— Melmore  Head,  March  12;  Fanad  Head,  March  19— both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antxoerp. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  28;  Hada  County,  County  Line, 
April  8  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Havre). 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — A  steamer.  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
March. 

To  Sierra  Leone,  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques 
and  Beira. — Clunepark  (does  not  call  at  Sierra  Leone,  Lourenco  Marques  or  Beira),  March 
15;  Calumet,  March  27— both  Elder-Dempster  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  March  13;  Lady  Nelson,  March  27; 
Lady  Hawkins,  April  10 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  16  and  30. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — La  Perla,  March  14;  San  Benito,  March  28- -both 
United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Canadian-South  American 
Line,  March  20. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — City  of 
Perth,  March  15;  City  of  Wellington,  March  27 — both  American  and  Indian  Line. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai. — City  of  Yokohama,  Canadian  Far  East  Line, 
April  10  (via  U.S.  ports). 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  March  16;  Heian  Maru,  April  4;  Hikawa 
Maru,  April  18 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  March  31;  Tyndareus, 
April  21— both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila—  Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  March  23;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  April  6;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls 
Honolulu).  April  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tacoma,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (calls  at 
Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar  and  Legaspi),  April  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  March  24  (calls 
Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar). 

To  Tsingtao. — City  of  Vancouver  (calls  at  Dairen),  April  1;  City  of  Victoria,  April  30 
— both  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverbeech,  April  2;  Silverhazel,  May  3 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  March  27;  Aorangi,  April  24 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  State,  March  14;  Golden 
Cloud,  April  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Indien,  March 
20;  Cape  York,  April  15 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  March. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  March. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Nictheroy,  March  23;  Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow), April  6;  Lochgoil,  April  20 — all  Holland- America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  induce- 
ments offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — A  steamer,  East  Asiatic 
Co.,  March  (calls  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  March. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  March  11;  Balboa,  April  12;  Canada,  April  24 — 
all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
March. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Lycia,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  March  15. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  Port  Elizabeth,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverwillow,  April  6;  Kota  Inten,  May  8 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Judith,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  March  25. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Qisla,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  April  17. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Steel  Trader  (calls  at  Avonmouth),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd., 
March  13;  Moveria,  March  13;  Parthenia,  March  26— both  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.  (call  at 
Glasgow);  Pacific  Trader,  March  14;  Pacific  Exporter,  March  28 — both  Furness  (Pacific) 
Line  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester) ;  Europa  (calls  at  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copen- 
hagen and  Hull  but  not  at  Liverpool),  B.  L.  Johnson  Walton  Co.,  March  17;  Knute  Nelson 
(calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  March  20;  Nictheroy  (calls  at  Rot- 
terdam and  Southampton),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  March  28;  Trondanger  (calls  at  Rotter- 
dam), Canada  Shipping  Co.,  March  29. 

To  Chinese  Ports.— Talthybius,  Dodwell  &  Co.,  March  15. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Charcas,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  March  29. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  mav  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentina 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Mtllin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office— Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omoteeho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.).   Cable  address  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleaknet,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  Bechuanaland,  Somaliland,  the  Rhodesias,  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.    (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)   Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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JAPAN'S  FOREIGN  TRADE,  1934 

A.  K.  Dotjll,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  in  1933  was  28  cents; 
and  in  1934,  29  cents  Canadian  funds) 

Tokyo,  January  28,  1935.— Japan's  total  foreign  trade  in  1934  was  valued 
at  4,454,455,268  yen  as  compared  with  3,778,265,576  yen  in  1933,  an  increase 
of  676,189,692  yen.  Exports  were  valued  at  2,171,924,623  yen  as  against 
1,861,045,718  yen,  an  increase  of  310,878,905  yen;  imports  at  2,282,530,645  yen1 
as  against  1,917,219,858  yen,  an  increase  of  365,310,787  yen.  Japan  had  thus 
a  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  amounting  to  110,606,022  yen  as  compared 
with  an  excess  of  imports  amounting  to  56,174,140  yen  in  1933,  an  increase  of 
54,431,882  yen. 

exports  to  principal  countries 

Exports  to  Asiatic  countries  were  valued  at  1,169,503,481  yen  as  against 
930,636,582  yen  in  1933,  an  increase  of  238,866,899  yen.  The  chief  Asiatic 
purchasers  of  Japanese  goods  were  Kwantung  Province  (295,868,340  yen), 
British  India  (238,220,797  yen),  Netherlands  India  (158,450,525  yen),  China 
proper  (117,062,536  yen),  and  Manchukuo  (107,151,176  yen).  Exports  to 
Europe  were  valued  at  227,772,227  yen  as  against  182,078,257  yen  in 
1933,  an  increase  of  45,693,970  yen.  Chief  European  customers  were: 
Great  Britain  (109,269,642  yen),  France    (38,318,589  yen),  and  Germany 
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(19,677,187  yen).  Shipments  to  North  America  were  valued  at  407,614,411 
yen  as  against  499,156,997  yen,  a  decrease  of  91,542,586  yen.  Of  this  amount 
exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at  398,928,139  yen;  and  Canada 
8,666,087  yen  .Exports  to  Central  America  were  valued  at  43,295,238  yen  as 
against  16,175,256  yen,  an  increase  of  27,119,982  yen.  Chief  Central  American 
customers  were  Cuba  (9,985,637  yen),  Haiti  (8,492,597  yen),  Panama  (4,249,- 
965  yen),  and  Mexico  (4,009,900  yen).  Shipments  to  South  America  were 
valued  at  61,457,387  yen  as  against  30,379,438  yen,  an  increase  of  31,077,949 
yen.  The  largest  South  American  purchasers  were  Argentina  (20,013,282  yen), 
Colombia  (9,004,740  yen),  Chile  (7,439,506  yen),  and  Peru  (6,879,242  yen). 
Exports  to  African  countries  were  valued  at  182,396,550  yen  as  against  137,- 
238,945  yen,  an  increase  of  45,157,605  yen.  The  largest  African  purchasers 
were  Egypt  (72,988,255  yen),  Union  of  South  Africa  (29,539,434  yen),  French 
Morocco  (19,075,887  yen),  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika  (22,328,851  yen), 
and  Portuguese  East  Africa  (8,821,554  yen).  Exports  to  Oceanic  countries  were 
valued  at  79,885,329  yen  as  compared  with  65,380,243  yen,  an  increase  of  14,- 
505,086  yen.  Exports  to  Australia  were  valued  at  64,461,865  yen,  to  New  Zea- 
land at  8,587,815  yen,  and  to  Hawaii  at  5,526,263  yen. 

EXPORTS  BY  COMMODITIES 

Raw  silk,  which  has  always  been  Japan's  largest  single  export  item,  had  to 
take  second  place  during  the  year  under  review  to  cotton  tissues.  Exports  of 
cotton  tissues  amounted  to  2,577,233,000  square  yards  (492,351,023  yen)  as 
against  2,090,228,000  square  yards  (383,215,392  yen)  in  1933.  Of  total  exports 
of  cotton  tissues,  772,492,000  square  yards  (123,579,741  yen)  were  "  grey  "  and 
509,793,000  square  yards  (88,916,657  yen)  were  classified  as  "  bleached."  The 
largest  purchasers  of  grey  cotton  tissues  were  British  India  (30,393,263  yen), 
Netherlands  India  (11,258,904  yen),  Manchukuo  (10,254,570  yen),  Egypt 
(9,489,160  yen),  and  Australia  (6,154,547  yen).  Bleached  cotton  tissues  were 
exported  chiefly  to  Netherlands  India  (18,265,392  yen),  British  India  (10,103,- 
941  yen'),  and  Egypt  (6,789,562  yen).  Cotton  tissues  classified  as  "other" 
were  exported  chiefly  to  Netherlands  India  (53,304,229  yen),  Egypt  (30,554,844 
yen),  Manchukuo  (28,010,472  yen),  British  India  (26,317,454  yen),  and  Kwan- 
tung Province  (11,449,549  yen).  Raw  silk  exports,  next  in  importance  from  a 
value  standpoint,  amounted  to  505,998  bales  (286,793,875  yen)  as  compared 
with  483,276  bales  (390,901,086  yen).  It  is  to  be  noted  that  although  the  quan- 
tity exported  was  larger  than  in  1933,  the  value  was  somewhat  less  due  to  the 
fall  in  price  of  raw  silk  during  the  year.  The  United  States,  which  has  always 
been  Japan's  largest  customer  for  raw  silk,  purchased  425,914  bales  (239,568,115 
yen)  as  against  437,419  bales  (355,805,924  yen)  in  1933,  a  decrease  in  both 
quantity  and  price.  Exports  of  raw  silk  to  France  were  valued  at  20,333,890 
yen,  to  Great  Britain  at  14,237,056  yen,  to  Australia  at  4,017,105  yen,  and  to 
Canada  at  411,267  yen.  Exports  of  raw  silk  to  other  countries  were  valued  at 
8,124,771  yen.  The  third  largest  export  was  that  of  artificial  silk  tissues,  valued 
at  113,484,235  yen  as  against  77,381,765  yen  in  1933.  Largest  purchasers  of  this 
commoditv  were  British  India  (22,422,061  yen),  Australia  (16,936,930  yen), 
Netherlands  India  (13,067,927  yen),  and  Egypt  (8,076,179  yen).  Other  silk 
tissues  were  exported  to  the  value  of  77,487,846  yen  as  compared  with  63,544,723 
yen  in  1933,  an  increase  of  13,943,123  yen.  These  tissues  were  exported  chiefly 
to  British  India  (20,086,957  yen),  Great  Britain  (10,587,970  yen),  Australia 
(8,840,310  yen),  and  the  United  States  (5,258,494  yen). 

The  following  products  were  exported  to  a  value  exceeding  20,000,000  yen 
and  less  than  60,000,000  yen:  machinery  (57,777,229  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung 
Province;  iron  (53,029,170  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province;  comestibles 
(50,304,226  yen),  chiefly  to  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States;  knitted  goods 
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47,617,692  yen),  chiefly  to  British  India  and  Great  Britain;  iron  manufactures 
(35,276,529  yen) ,  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province,  Netherlands  India,  and  British' 
India;  potteries  (41,877,441  yen),  chiefly  to  the  United  States;  woollen  tissues 
(29,848,720  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province  and  British  India) ;  toys  (30,- 
385,563  yen),  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  British  India; 
wheat  flour  (28,451,525  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province  and  Manchukuo; 
cotton  yarns  (23,484,585  yen),  chiefly  to  British  India  and  Manchukuo;  lumber 
(23,915,054  yen),  chiefly  to  Great  Britain,  Kwantung  Province,  and  China;  and 
papers  (20,650,253  yen),  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province  and  China  proper. 

The  following  products  were  exported  to  a  value  exceeding  5,000,000  yen 
and  not  more  than  20,000,000  yen:  rice  and  paddy,  chiefly  to  Canada,  Kwan- 
tung Province,  and  Asiatic  Russia;  beans  and  peas,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain; 
tea,  chiefly  to  the  United  States;  aquatic  products,  chiefly  to  China,  Hongkong, 
Kwantung  Province,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and  the  United  States ;  beer,  chiefly 
to  Kwantung  Province;  vegetable  fatty  oils,  chiefly  to  the  United  States;  dried 
plants,  chiefly  to  the  United  States;  cotton  blankets,  chiefly  to  Siam,  Nether- 
lands India,  and  British  India;  cotton  towels,  chiefly  to  British  India,  Nether- 
lands India,  and  Australia;  hats,  caps,  and  bonnets,  chiefly  to  the  United  States 
and  British  India;  buttons,  chiefly  to  Great  Britain  and  British  India;  jewel- 
lery, chiefly  to  British  India;  coal,  chiefly  to  Hongkong,  Straits  Settlements, 
and  China  proper;  cement,  chiefly  to  Kwantung  Province;  glass  and  manufac- 
tures, chiefly  to  British  India,  Netherlands  India,  and  China  proper;  brass, 
chiefly  to  British  India,  China  proper,  and  Hongkong;  gum  tires,  chiefly  to 
Netherlands  India,  China  proper,  and  Kwantung  Province;  plaits  for  hat- 
making,  chiefly  to  the  United  States;  brushes,  chiefly  to  the  United  States  and 
Great  Britain;  and  lamps  and  parts,  chiefly  to  the  United  States,  Netherlands 
India,  and  British  India. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  from  Asiatic  countries  were  valued  at  812,019,693  yen  as  against 
658,557,435  yen  in  1933,  an  increase  of  153,462,258  yen.  Of  this  amount  imports 
from  British  India  were  valued  at  289,671,524  yen,  from  Manchukuo  at  164,- 
209,085  yen,  from  China  proper  at  119,562,000  yen,  from  Netherlands  India  at 
63,464,068^  yen,  and  from  the  Straits  Settlements  at  63,320,281  yen.  Imports 
from  European  countries  were  valued  at  295,623,043  yen  as  against  282,812,393 
yen,  an  increase  of  12,810,650  yen.  The  largest  European  sources  of  supply 
were  Germany  (109,583,723  yen),  Great  Britain  (70,036,955  yen),  Sweden  (21,- 
140,412  yen),  and  France  (18,299,591  yen).  Imports  from  North  America  were 
valued  at  823,476,124  yen  as  against  667,701,773  yen  in  1933,  an  increase  of 
155,774,351  yen.  Of  this  amount  imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued 
at  769,359,099  yen,  and  from  Canada  at  54,093,620  yen.  Imports  from  Central 
America  were  valued  at  856,953  yen  as  compared  with  438,249  yen  in  1933,  an 
increase  of  418,704  yen.  Chief  Central  American  suppliers  to  Japan  were  Mexico 
(189,522  yen),  Panama  Canal  Zone  (40,709  yen),  and  Guatemala  (47,495  yen). 
Imports  from  South  America  were  valued  at  23,962,130  yen  as  compared  with 
12,872,182  yen  in  1933,  an  increase  of  11,089,948  yen.  Chief  South  American 
sources  of  supply  were  Argentina  (12,128,002  yen),  Chile  (3,438,088  yen),  and 
Brazil  (3,291,849  yen).  Imports  from  African  countries  were  valued  at  79,573,- 
681  yen  as  against  48,406,845  yen  in  1933,  an  increase  of  31,166,836  yen.  Of 
this  amount  imports  from  Egypt  were  valued  at  46,259,423  yen;  from  Kenya, 
Uganda,  and  Tanganyika  at  15,188,347  yen;  and  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
at  8,233,924  yen.  Imports  from  Oceanic  countries  were  valued  at  214,295,893 
yen  as  against  211,391,137  yen  in  1933,  an  increase  of  2,904,756  ven;  Australia 
(197,757,844  yen)  and  New  Zealand  (11,594,056  yen) . 

IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITIES 

Japan's  largest  import  by  far  was  that  of  raw  cotton,  which  amounted  to 
1,789,240,464  pounds "  (731,424,836  yen)  as  against  1,648,574,532  pounds  (604,- 
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847,269  yen)  in  1933.  The  largest  suppliers  of  raw  cotton  to  Japan  were  the 
United  States  (400,918,946  yen),  British  India  (252,434,661  yen),  Egypt  (39,- 
787,363  yen),  and  China  (15,693,010  yen).  The  second  largest  import  was  that 
of  sheep's  wool,  amounting  to  181,217,520  pounds  (186,455,460  yen)  as  com- 
pared with  238,371,144  pounds  (164,191,832  yen) :  Australia  (159,241,408  yen), 
Argentina  (7,552,655  yen),  and  the  Union  of  South  Africa  (5,780,699  yen).  Iron 
and  steel  was  Japan's  third  largest  import:  2,050,014  tons  (144,612,836  yen)  as 
against  1,664,480  tons  (111,042,661  yen)  in  1933.  Imports  of  iron  and  steel 
came  chiefly  from  the  United  States  (67,466,883  yen),  Germany  (23,592,646 
yen),  Belgium  (11,940,181  yen),  and  Great  Britain  (11,491,349  yen).  The 
fourth  largest  import  was  machinery,  valued  at  96,712,897  yen  as  against  70,- 
859,145  yen  in  1933:  United  States  (35,137,074  yen),  Germany  (24,318,897 
yen),  Great  Britain  (15,797,359  yen),  and  Sweden  (5,395,447  yen). 

Other  imports  of  importance  were  rubber  valued  at  57,337,922  yen,  chiefly 
from  the  Straits  Settlements  and  Netherlands  India;  beans  and  peas  (51,968,096 
yen) ,  chiefly  from  Manchukuo ;  pulp  for  paper  making  (44,255,752  yen) ,  chiefly 
from  the  United  States,  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Canada;  coal  (47,192,729  yen), 
chiefly  from  Manchukuo;  oilcake  (42,052,090  yen),  chiefly  from  Manchukuo; 
wheat  (40,748,550  yen),  chiefly  from  Australia,  the  United  States,  and  Canada; 
lumber  (40,183,059  yen),  chiefly  from  the  United  States  and  Canada;  mineral 
oil  (33,358,627  yen),  chiefly  from  Netherlands  India  and  the  United  States; 
automobiles  and  parts  (32,302,224  yen),  chiefly  from  the  United  States;  ores 
(27,805,624  yen),  chiefly  from  the  Straits  Settlements,  China,  and  British  India; 
vegetable  fibres,  excluding  raw  cotton  (27,461,821  yen),  chiefly  from  the  Philip- 
pines and  China ;  pig  iron  (26,528,461  yen) ,  chiefly  from  Manchukuo  and  British 
India;  copper  (26,171,208  yen),  chiefly  from  the  United  States;  and  oil-yielding 
materials  (25,257,444  yen) ,  chiefly  from  China  and  Manchukuo. 

The  following  products  were  imported  to  a  value  not  exceeding  20,000,000 
yen  and  not  less  than  5,000,000  yen:  sugar,  chiefly  from  Netherlands  India; 
fresh  beef,  chiefly  from  China  proper;  hides  and  skins,  chiefly  from  the  United 
States  and  China  proper;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  chiefly  from  Germany;  syn- 
thetic colours,  chiefly  from  Germany;  woollen  tissues,  chiefly  from  Great 
Britain;  newsprint,  chiefly  from  Canada;  phosphorite,  chiefly  from  Egypt  and 
the  United  States;  aluminium,  chiefly  from  France,  Switzerland,  and  Germany; 
lead,  chiefly  from  Canada  and  the  United  States;  tin,  chiefly  from  the  Straits 
Settlements,  China,  and  Hongkong;  zinc,  chiefly  from  Canada,  Australia,  and 
the  United  States;  and.  wheat  bran,  chiefly  from  China  proper. 

JAPAN'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Japan's  total  trade  with  Canada  in  1934  was  valued  at  62,759,707  yen  as 
against  53,471,775  yen  in  1933,  an  increase  of  9,287,932  yen.  Exports  to  Canada 
were  valued  at  8,666,087  yen  as  compared  with  6,580,441  yen,  an  increase  of 
2,085,646  yen;  imports  from  Canada  were  valued  at  54,093,620  yen  as  against 
46,891,334  yen,  an  increase  of  7,202,286  yen.  Japan  had  thus  an  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade  with  Canada  amounting  to  45,427,533  yen  as  compared  with 
an  excess  of  imports  in  1933  of  40,310,893  yen,  an  increase  of  5,116,640  yen. 
Canada  was  Japan's  tenth  largest  supplier  of  all  countries  during  1934  and  ninth 
during  the  previous  year. 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Japan's  largest  exports  to  Canada  were  pottery,  rice  and  paddy,  tea,  toys, 
and  raw  silk.  Exports  of  pottery  to  Canada  were  valued  at  1,508,266  yen  as 
against  1,399,149  in  1933.  Exports  of  rice  and  paddy  to  Canada  were  valued  at 
1,195,260  yen  as  against  600,043  yen.  (Canada  has  been  Japan's  largest  pur- 
chaser of  rice  for  the  last  two  years.)  Exports  of  tea  were  valued  at  875,717 
yen  as  compared  with  721,812  yen  in  1933.    (Canada  was  Japan's  second  best 
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customer  for  her  tea  exports.)  The  fourth  largest  export  to  Canada  was  toys, 
valued  at  627,434  yen  as  against  410,315  yen  in  1933.  Raw  silk  exports  to 
Canada  amounted  to  757  bales  (411,267  yen)  as  against  275  bales  (208,005  yen) 
in  1933,  and  1,712  bales  (1,164,684  yen)  in  1932.  Although  the  exports  of  raw 
silk  to  Canada  would  appear  to  be  very  small  as  compared  with  several  years 
ago,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  Canada  buys  most  of  its  Japanese  raw  silk 
direct  from  New  York  and  is  thus  shown  in  the  trade  returns  as  an  export  to 
the  United  States.  The  following  other  products  were  exported  to  Canada 
during  the  year:  artificial  silk  tissues  (157,666  yen),  silk  tissues  (142,704  yen), 
buttons  (122,028  yen),  brushes  (67,698  yen),  menthol  crystals  (59,757  yen), 
and  silk  handkerchiefs  (27,856  yen). 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Japan's  largest  imports  from  Canada  were  lumber,  wheat,  lead,  pulp,  news- 
print, and  zinc. 

Imports  of  lumber  from  Canada  were  valued  at  9,469,758  yen  as  against 
7,632,610  yen  in  1933,  an  increase  of  1,837,148  yen.  Canada  came  next  to  the 
United  States  (20,966,682  yen)  as  a  supplier  of  lumber  to  Japan. 

Imports  of  wheat  from  Canada  amounted  to  2,916,207  bushels  valued  at 
8,119,710  yen  as  compared  with  4,124,132  bushels  valued  at  10,243,355  yen  in 
1933,  a  decrease  in  both  quantity  and  value.  Canada  was  the  third  largest 
exporter  of  wheat  to  Japan,  supplying  20  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  imports  as 
against  Australia's  55  per  cent  and  the  United  States'  23  per  cent. 

Canada  continued  to  be  the  largest  supplier  of  lead  to  Japan,  in  which  she 
has  held  first  place  for  several  years.  Imports  of  lead  from  Canada  amounted 
to  43,782  tons  (7,405,503  yen)  as  compared  with  34.999  tons  (5,542,380  yen)  in 
1933,  an  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value.  Imports  of  lead  from  Canada 
amounted  to  41  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Imports  of  paper  pulp  from  Canada  amounted  to  44,876  tons  (7,244,947 
yen)  as  against  52,035  tons  (6,043,374  yen)  in  1933,  a  decrease  in  tonnage 
although  an  increase  in  value.  Canada  was  the  third  largest  pulp  exporter  to 
Japan  from  a  tonnage  standpoint,  but  fourth  as  far  as  value  is  concerned.  The 
largest  supplier  was  the  United  States,  closely  followed  by  Norway  and  Sweden. 
Canada's  share  of  the  imports  was  15  per  cent  as  compared  with  36  per  cent 
for  the  United  States,  31  per  cent  for  Norway,  and  16  per  cent  for  Sweden. 

Canada  continued  to  maintain  her  position  as  largest  newsprint  supplier. 
Out  of  a  total  importation  of  50,355  tons  valued  at  5,657,286  yen,  the  Dominion 
is  credited  with  47,183  tons  valued  at  4,595,089  yen  or  82  per  cent  as  against 
31,870  tons  valued  at  2,976,017  yen  or  80  per  cent  in  1933.  Other  suppliers  of 
newsprint  to  Japan  were  Great  Britain,  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Hol- 
land. 

Canada  continued  to  be  Japan's  chief  source  of  supply  for  zinc.  Imports 
of  this  product  from  Canada  amounted  to  13,599  tons  valued  at  3,419,811  yen 
as  against  15,973  tons  valued  at  3,957,146  yen  in  1933,  a  decrease  in  quantity 
and  value.  Imports  of  zinc  from  Canada  amounted  to  47  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports.  The  remaining  53  per  cent  came  from  Australia  (32  per  cent),  the 
United  States  (18  per  cent),  and  other  countries  (3  per  cent). 

Imports  of  beef  from  the  Dominion,  which  have  been  practically  nil  for 
the  last  few  years,  amounted  to  683,232  pounds  valued  at  115,250  yen  as  com- 
pared with  924  pounds  valued  at  225  yen  in  1933  and  nil  in  1932.  The  reason 
for  the  resumption  of  this  trade  was  the  low  prices  of  beef  in  Canada  during 
the  year  as  compared  with  the  former  high  prices.  Total  beef  imports  were 
valued  at  6,876,785  yen,  of  which  amount  China  supplied  73  per  cent. 

Exact  figures  for  the  total  amount  of  flour  imported  into  Japan  from  Canada 
in  1934  are  so  far  not  available,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  of  the  45,200  sacks 
imported  during  the  year,  as  shown  in  the  trade  returns,  about  80  per  cent  came 
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from  Canada.  The  Yokohama  port  returns  show  860,078  sacks  imported  from 
Canada  during  the  year,  most  of  which  is  kept  in  bond  and  therefore  is  not 
shown  in  the  trade  returns. 

Although  the  Japanese  statistics  only  list  countries  of  origin  for  a  few 
commodities,  the  importation  from  Canada  of  the  following  other  products  was 
noted  during  the  year  under  review:  powdered  milk,  condensed  milk,  butter, 
cheese,  macaroni,  salt  salmon,  dry  salted  herring,  canned  lobster,  kippered  her- 
rings, hams,  bacon,  tomato  ketchup,  tomato  juice,  rolled  oats,  chocolates, 
whisky,  tallow,  furs,  live  silver  foxes,  live  mink,  live  sheep,  aluminium,  scrap 
iron  and  steel,  cobalt  oxide,  nickel,  machinery,  automobiles  and  parts,  asbestos, 
printers'  felts,  piano  actions,  carbon  paper,  emery  paper,  kraft  paper,  and  bond 
paper,  lenses,  wallpaper,  surgeons'  gloves,  skates,  hockey  sticks,  pipe  cleaners, 
razor  blades,  lithographed  pictures. 

SUMMARY  OF  FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  JAPAN,  1934 

A  summary  of  the  total  foreign  trade  of  Japan  for  the  years  1933  and  1934 
is  given  below: — 

1933  1934 
Yen  Yen 

Imports   1,917,219,858  2,282,530,645 

Exports   1,861,045,718  2,171,924,623 

Total  trade   3,778,265,576  4,454,455,268 

Excess  of  imports   56,174,140  110,606,022 

CHIEF  EXPORTS  AND  IMPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  Japan's  chief  exports  and  imports  for  the  years 
1934  and  1933,  together  with  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease  compared 
to  1933:— 

Principal  Exports  from  Japan,  1933  and  1934 

Rice  and  paddy  

Wheat  flour  

Sugar  (refined)   

Tea  

Aquatic  products  

Comestibles  

Beer  

Vegetable  fatty  oils  

Camphor  

Menthol  crystals  , 

Cotton  yarns  

Raw  silk  , 

Cotton  tissues  (gray)  

Cotton  tissues  (bleached)  , 

Cotton  tissues  (other)  , 

Woollen  tissues  , 

Silk  tissues  , 

Artificial  silk  tissues  , 

Cotton  towels  

Knitted  goods  , 

Hats,  caps  and  bonnets  

Buttons  

Papers  

Coal  

Cement  

Potteries  

Glass  and  glass  manufactures  

Iron  

Brass  

Tron  manufactures  

Machinery  and  parts  

Lumber  

Plaits  for  hat-making  

Brushes  

Lamps  and  parts  

Toys  

Beans  and  peas   


1934 

1933 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

8,420,185 

2,123,518 

+296.5 

28,451,525 
13,531.670 

34,955,093 

18.6 

14,909,111 

9 

.2 

9,557,111 

8,449,608 

+ 

13 

.1 

16,473,238 

10,301,667 

+ 

59 

.9 

50,304,226 

46,984,401 

+ 

7 

.0 

5,535,420 

7,684,342 

2S 

.0 

12,291,371 

3,300,445 

+ 

48 

.1 

4,603.224 

4,445,108 

+ 

3 

.5 

4,556,540 

5,283,983 

13 

.7 

23.484,585 

15,712,038 

+ 

49 

.4 

286,793,875 

390,901,086 

2G 

.6 

123,579,741 

93,502,010 

+ 

32 

.1 

88.916,657 

78,032,591 

+ 

13 

.9 

279,854,625 

211,680,791 

+ 

32 

.2 

29,848,720 

12,376,077 

+  141 

.1 

77,487,846 

63,544,723 

+ 

21 

.9 

113,484,235 

77,381,765 

+ 

46 

.6 

7,215,536 

6,040,521 

+ 

19 

.4 

47,617,692 

42,047,173 

+ 

13 

.2 

17,860,375 

13,926,943 

+ 

28 

.2 

9,648,049 

7,748,977 

+ 

24 

.5 

20,650,253 

17,687,095 

+ 

16, 

.7 

10,375,598 

14,158,235 

20 

.7 

8,038,278 

7,394,590 

+ 

8 

.7 

41,877,441 

35,634,348 

17 

.5 

19,454,303 

15,326,611 

+ 

26 

.9 

53,029.170 

34,665,584 

+ 

53 . 

0 

7,816,557 

5,497,039 

+ 

42. 

.1 

35,276.529 

26,897,159 

+ 

81. 

1 

57,777.229 

25,857,006 

+  123. 

4 

23,915,054 

18.637,797 

+ 

33 . 

7 

8,125,101 

7,204,573 

+ 

12. 

8 

5,246.142 

4,452,933 

+ 

17. 

8 

15,696,260 

15,863,411 

1. 

0 

30.385.563 

26,374,572 

+ 

15. 

2 

9,051,121 

7,160,626 

+ 

26. 

4 
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1934 

1933 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

40,748,550 

44,384,004 

— 

8.2 

51,968,096 

50,344,651 

+ 

3.2 

25,257,444 

23,292.517 

+ 

8.4 

9,678,660 

12,743,542 

— 

22.8 

6,876,785 

5,267,296 

+ 

30.5 

16,320,324 

13,544,614 

+ 

20.5 

33,358,627 

34,773,332 

— 

4.0 

57,337,922 

29,685,229 

+ 

93.1 

13,806,538 

9,420,832 

+ 

46.5 

9,147,156 

8,060,218 

+ 

13.5 

731,424,836 

604,847,269 

+ 

20.9 

27,461,821 

23,137,228 

+ 

18.7 

186,455,460 

164,191,832 

+ 

13.5 

44,255,752 

27,066,350 

+ 

63.5 

5,657,286 

3,668.786 

+ 

54.2 

16,677,252 

15,374,392 

+ 

8.5 

47,192,729 

36,657,486 

+ 

28.7 

27,805,624 

22,171,701 

+ 

25.4 

26,528,461 

25,251,759 

+ 

5.0 

144,612,836 

111,042,661 

+ 

30.1 

7,431,016 

5,806,889 

+ 

28.0 

+ 

50.4 

26,171.208 

7,476,099 

+  250.0 

15,316,604 

10.670,743 

+ 

43.5 

7,227,645 

7,461,582 

3.1 

32,302,224 

13,871,350 

+  132.9 

96,712,897 

70,859,145 

+ 

36.5 

40,183,059 

40,584,007 

1.0 

42,052,090 

41,180,543 

+ 

2.1 

Principal  Imports  into  Japan,  1933  and  1394 


Wheat  

Beans  and  peas  

Oil-yielding  materials  

Sugar   

Beef  (fresh)  , 

Hides  and  skins  , 

Mineral  oil  , 

Rubber  

Sulphate  of  ammonia  , 

Synthetic  colours  

Raw  cotton  

Other  vegetable  fibres   

Sheep's  wool  

Pulp  for  paper-making  , 

Newsprint  

Phosphorite  , 

Coal  

Ores  

Pig  iron  

Iron,  other  

Aluminium  

Lead  

Copper   

Tin  

Zinc  

Automobile's  and  parts  

Machinery  

Lumber  

Oil  cake  

SUMMARY  OF  JAPAN 's  TRADE  WITH  CANADA,  1933  AND  1934 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Japan's  total  trade  with  Canada  for  the 
years  1934  and  1933: —  1934  1933 

Yen  Yen 

Imports   54,093,620  46,891,334 

Exports   8,666,087  6,580,441 

Total  trade   62,759,707  53,471,775 

Excess  of  imports   45,427,533  40,310,893 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  Japan's  chief  exports  to  and  imports  from 
Canada  for  the  years  1934  and  1933,  showing  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease 
as  compared  with  the  year  1933: — 

Principal  Exports  to  Canada,  1933  and  1934 


Rice  and  paddy  

Beans  and  peas  

Tea  

Raw  silk  

Silk  tissues  

Artificial  silk  tissues  

Silk  handkerchiefs  

Buttons  

Pottery  

Brushes  

Lamps  and  parts  

Toys  

Principal  Imports  from  Canada,  1933  and  1934 


Wheat  

Beef  (fresh)  

Pulp  

Newsprint  

Lead  

Zinc  

Automobiles  and  parts 

Machinery  

Lumber  


1934 

1933 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

1,195,260 

600,043 

+ 

99.1 

19,681 

24,365 

19.2 

875,717 

721,812 

+ 

21.3 

411,267 

208,005 

+ 

97.7 

142,704 

120,376 

+ 

18.6 

157,666 

143,638 

+ 

9.8 

27,856 

29,496 

5.5 

122,028 

85,265 

+ 

44.7 

1,508,266 

1,399.149 

+ 

7.8 

67,698 

99,806 

32.2 

56,195 

139,067 

59.6 

627,434 

410,315 

+ 

52.9 

1934 

1933 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

8,119,710 

10,243,355 

-  20.7 

115,250 

225 

+  51,122.2 

7,244,947 

6,043,374 

+  19.8 

4,595,089 

2,976,017 

+  54.5 

7,405,503 

5,542.380 

+  33.6 

3,419,811 

3,957,146 

-  13.6 

43,331 

60 

+  72,118.3 

248,772 

263,461 

5.5 

9,469.758 

7,632,610 

+  24.0 
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JAPAN'S  PULP  AND  PAPER  IMPORTS  AND  PRODUCTION 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

(At  present  rate  of  exchange  100  yen  equals  $28  Canadian;  one  ton  equals  2,000  pounds) 

Tokyo,  February  13,  1935. — Imports  of  pulp  into  Japan  in  1934  amounted 
to  254,310  tons  valued  at  44,255,752  yen,  an  increase  of  40-8  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  63  •  5  per  cent  in  value  when,  compared  with  the  figures  for  the  previous  year. 
The  increased  production  of  rayon  yarn  was  responsible  for  the  increase  in  pulp 
imports.  According  to  the  import  returns,  the  United  States  supplied  94,340  tons 
of  pulp  to  Japan  during  last  year;  Sweden,  53,377  tons;  Canada,  45,330  tons; 
Norway,  44,617  tons;  Finland,  12,966  tons;  Germany,  3,024  tons;  Great  Britain, 
110  tons;  and  other  countries,  including  Czechoslovakia,  546  tons.  Of  the  total 
imports  it  is  estimated  that  150,000  tons  were  used  for  rayon  yarn  purposes  com- 
pared with  75,000  tons  during  1933. 

The  year  1934  marked  the  highest  output  in  the  annals  of  the  Japanese 
paper  manufacturing  industry.  The  total  output  of  foreign-style  paper  reached 
795,737  tons  as  against  722,052  tons  for  the  previous  year.  Figures  relating  to  the 
output  of  the  various  grades  of  foreign-style  paper  manufactured  by  the  nine 
firms  affiliated  with  the  Japan  Paper  Makers'  Asociation  are  as  follows: — 

1934  1933 

Short  Tons  Short  Tons 

Newsprint.                                                                       344,114  304,311 

Printing  paper — 

Machine-finished                                                          78,228  67,862 

Super-calendar                                                             71,295  67,972 

Writing  and  drawing                                                         25,541  22,872 

Simili                                                                               49,639  46,099 

Other  grades                                                                    226,920  212,936 

Japanese  paper  exported  during  the  year  amounted  to  86,153  pounds,  an 
increase  of  11  -8  per  cent  in  volume  and  of  16-7  per  cent  in  value.  Eighty-five  per 
cent  of  the  Japanese  paper  exports  went  to  Asiatic  countries,  and  the  remaining 
15  per  cent  to  Europe.  China  and  Manchukuo  were  the  principal  Asiatic  buyers. 
Details  of  exports  follow: — 

1934  1933 
Short  Tons  Short  Tons 

Foreign-style  paper   50,761  52,600 

Japanese-style   6,530  5,940 

Cardboard  and  other  paper   28,862  18,471 


JAPANESE  IRON  AND  STEEL  INDUSTRY 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  February  14,  1935. — Unusual  activity  characterized  the  iron  and 
steel  manufacturing  industry  of  Japan  during  the  past  year.  Outputs  of  pig 
and  steel  shapes  reached  2,300,000  and  3,200,000  tons  respectively,  the  highest 
figure  so  far  recorded  in  this  country.  Practically  all  the  smelting  furnaces  that 
had  been  blown  down  in  recent  years  were  again  put  into  operation,  and  the 
majority  of  the  rolling  mills  resumed  operations  with  large  orders  and  profits  in 
prospect.  Nevertheless,  the  output  was  far  behind  the  demand,  and,  as  a  result, 
it  was  necessary  to  import  Continental  steel  shapes,  iron  hoops,  and  tinplate 
as  the  domestic  supply  fell  far  short  of  the  requirements.  The  production  of 
steel  piping  and  tubing  increased  substantially  during  the  year  on  account  of 
factory  extensions  by  local  firms.  The  Japan  Steel  Tubing  Company  com- 
pleted its  new  plant,  which  is  being  devoted  exclusively  to  the  manufacture  of 
tubing  over  6  inches  in  diameter.    The  Sumitomo  Copper  Works  is  at  present 
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extending  its  steel  tubing  plant  and  expects  it  to  have  ultimately  a  capacity 
of  100,000  tons  annually,  while  the  Showa  Steel  Tubing  Company  has  just  put 
into  operation  new  plants  with  a  total  annual  capacity  of  100,000  tons  of 
various  sized  pipes. 

The  following  table  shows  the  import,  export  and  net  consumption  of  steel 
shapes  for  the  year  1934  and  two  previous  years: — 


1932  1933  1934 

Output—  Figures  in  1,000  Short  Tons 

Yawata  mills   833.0  1,063  1,400 

Other  mills   1,280.7  1,685  1,810 


Total   2,113.7  2.748  3,210 

Imports   234.3  403  460 

Exports   103.4  267  400 

Net  demand   2,217.6  2.884  3,270 


PIG-IRON 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  Japan's  total  require- 
ments of  iron  ore  are  obtainable  at  home,  the  domestic  supply  of  pig-iron  and 
scrap,  essential  material  for  steel  making,  has  always  been  inadequate.  The 
Japanese  productive  capacity  for  pig-iron  was  increased  materially  during  the 
year  when  the  Japan  Iron  Works  put  into  operation  three  smelting  furnaces 
with  a  capacity  of  300  tons,  the  Showa  Steel  Works  a  new  furnace  of  350  tons, 
and  the  Asano  Shipbuilding  Company  a  170-ton  plant.  Notwithstanding  these 
additions  to  the  industry,  the  supply  lags  behind  the  demand.  It  is  estimated 
that  between  400,000  and  500,000  tons  of  pig-iron  will  have  to  be  imported 
during  1935,  200,000  tons  of  which  will  probably  be  purchased  from  Indian 
concerns  during  the  first  part  of  the  year  and  the  balance  from  other  sources 
The  production  figures  of  pig-iron  in  Japan  during  the  years  1932,  1933,  and 
1934  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 

1932  1933  1934 

Output — ■  Figures  in  1,000  Tons 

Japan  and  Korea   1,171.6  1,598  1,890 

Manchuria   370.5  434  450 

Total   1,542.1  2,032  2,340 


SCRAP  IRON 

In  the  Japanese  steel  industry  scrap  iron  is  almost  as  important  as  pig- 
iron,  owing  to  the  peculiar  manufacturing  conditions  that  characterize  the 
industry.  Iron  and  steel  up  to  the  present  have  entered  very  little  into  house 
and  building  construction  in  Japan,  and  in  consequence  the  domestic  supply 
of  scrap  iron  is  small.  The  current  year's  supply  is  estimated  at  less  than 
480,920  tons,  so  that  it  is  necessary  to  look  to  foreign  sources  for  a  large  ton- 
nage. With  the  single  exception  of  the  Yawata  Iron  Works,  the  Japanese  iron 
and  steel  mills  operate  on  a  small  scale.  The  greater  number  of  open-hearth 
furnaces  now  in  operation  have  a  capacity  of  between  25  and  35  metric  tons, 
70  per  cent  of  them  being  below  35  tons.  It  is  therefore  impossible  to  reduce 
the  proportions  of  scrap  used  by  adopting  other  processes.  Under  such  condi- 
tions, and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  very  few  steel  mills  are  equipped  for  iron 
production,  whenever  scrap  iron  prices  go  below  the  pig-iron  parity,  scrap  con- 
sumption is  accelerated,  thus  effecting  a  saving  in  the  use  of  pig-iron,  the 
supply  of  which  is  inadequate.  A  large  number  of  steel  mills  are  using  30  per 
cent  of  pig-iron  as  against  70  per  cent  of  scrap  iron.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
average  mill  during  the  past  year  is  said  to  have  used  55  per  cent  of  scrap. 
Last  year  scrap  imports  amounted  to  1,554,287  tons,  obtained  principally  from 
the  United  States. 

It  is  estimated  that  during  the  present  year  Japanese  purchases  of  scrap 
from  foreign  sources  will  amount  to  around  1,500,000  tons. 
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RAW  SILK  DEVELOPMENTS  IN  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Teade  Commissioner 
(One  yen  equals  approximately  30  cents  Canadian  at  current  rate  of  exchange) 

Tokyo,  January  22,  1935. — Raw  silk  is  Japan's  principal  item  of  export. 
During  1929,  a  peak  year,  shipments  totalled  75,880,000  pounds  valued  at  781,- 
040,000  yen.  In  1933  this  had  dropped  to  63,792,300  pounds  valued  at  390,- 
900,000  yen.  Thus,  while  exports  declined  by  only  11,880,000  pounds  in  quan- 
tity or  approximately  15  per  cent,  there  was  a  decrease  in  value  of  50  per  cent 
as  compared  with  the  1929  figure.  Imports  into  Canada,  which  in  1929  were 
valued  at  over  $2,000,000,  were  reduced  in  1933  to  25  per  cent  of  that  figure. 
The  decreasing  consumption  of  silk  is  attributable  to  general  economic  condi- 
tions, but  especially  to  the  competition  of  rayon  at  lower  prices  and  -the  increas- 
ing consumption  of  all  artificial  silk.  The  United  States,  which  uses  almost  90 
per  cent  of  the  raw  silk  exported  from  Japan,  has  consequently  been  reducing 
its  purchases.  The  price  of  raw  silk,  like  the  price  of  many  of  the  world's  com- 
modities, dropped  steadily  to  a  point  where  it  did  not  pay  the  farmer  to  produce. 
In  view  of  these  conditions  and  in  order  to  prevent  fluctuations  in  silk  prices 
and  to  stabilize  conditions  in  the  interests  of  silk  growers  and  reelers — a  large 
percentage  of  the  population — the  Government  submitted  to  the  Diet  in  1934 
a  bill  for  the  control  of  export  of  raw  silk,  which  was  adopted  after  considerable 
amendment  as  the  Export  Raw  Silk  Transactions  Law. 

As  this  law,  however,  could  not  stabilize  silk  prices,  a  more  effective 
measure  was  drawn  up  by  the  Government  for  submission  to  the  Diet  at  the 
present  session.  This  new  bill  provides  for  an  Export  Raw  Silk  Sales  Control 
Guild  comprising  silk  reelers,  traders,  and  exporters  organized  with  the  purpose 
of  stabilizing  export  raw  silk  prices,  making  silk  transactions  easier,  and  pro- 
moting increased  sales  abroad  through  the  guild's  activities;  the  guild  to  be 
under  the  strict  supervision  of  the  Government. 

According  to  figures  published  by  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
there  was  a  decline  in  the  gathering  of  silkworms  in  1934,  in  the  production  of 
cocoons,  and  also  in  the  number  of  homes  engaged  in  the  raising  of  silkworms. 
Compared  with  1933,  the  gathering  of  silkworms  declined  by  11-2  per  cent,  the 
production  of  cocoons  by  13-8  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  cocoons  by  59-2  per 
cent.  The  1934  value  was  204,131,502  yen.  Compared  with  the  average  for 
the  previous  three  years,  the  production  of  cocoons  fell  9  •  1  per  cent  in  quantity 
and  by  42-9  per  cent  in  value. 

IRISH  FREE   STATE  FLOUR  MILLING 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  February  18,  1935. — The  fact  that  the  import  quota  of  flour  in  the 
Irish  Free  State  has  been  gradually  decreasing  until  that  of  the  present  quarter 
only  permits  the  entry  of  20,000  sacks  of  280  pounds,  it  is  generally  believed 
that  no  imports  will  be  permitted  for  the  next  quarter,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  this 
market  will  again  require  imported  flour  except  under  conditions  of  emergency. 

Some  sixty  years  ago  the  production  of  Irish-milled  flour  was  more  than 
sufficient  for  domestic  needs,  and  this  product  was  even  exported  to  various 
parts  of  Great  Britain.  The  more  modern  American  roller  mills,  and  (later) 
the  artificially  bleached  flour  of  British  mills,  had  by  1927  put  most  of  the  Irish 
mills  out  of  business,  or  on  part-time  production.  The  Government  was 
approached  to  come  to  their  aid  at  that  time  with  a  customs  duty  of  3s.  per 
sack,  but  the  Tariff  Commission  rejected  the  application.  The  industry  as  a 
result,  in  order  that  price-cutting  might  be  stopped,  economies  effected,  and 
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quotas  allocated  to  the  firms  participating,  joined  with  the  British  millers  in 
forming  the  Flour  Millers'  Economic  Association  in  May,  1931. 

In  1932,  however,  the  flour-milling  industry  was  again  put  on  a  strictly 
national  basis,  first  by  an  act  which  imposed  a  duty  of  5s.  per  sack  on  flour 
imported  after  July  7, 1932.  The  far-reaching  Agricultural  Produce  (Cereals)  Act, 
1933,  followed,  which  inter  alia  abolished  the  duty  but  prohibited  the  import 
of  flour  except  under  licence.  Twenty-nine  milling  concerns  (principally  flour 
mills)  were  registered  under  this  act,  several  old  mills  were  reopened  and  some 
new  mills  were  constructed;  one  at  Cork  has  a  capacity  of  20  sacks  per  hour. 
The  majority  of  the  larger  Free  State  mills  are  located  near  the  ports,  and  they 
will  have  an  advantage  over  the  inland  mills  until  such  time  as  Irish-grown  wheat 
dominates  the  market.  At  the  present  time  10  per  cent  of  all  wheat  milled  must 
be  locally  grown.  Normally  the  Irish  Free  State  consumes  almost  one  sack  of 
flour  per  annum  per  head  of  population,  so  that  the  total  annual  consumption 
is  some  3,000,000  sacks.  It  is  anticipated  that  during  the  present  year  the  local 
mills  will  be  able  to  produce  that  amount. 

The  location  and  capacity  of  the  Saorstat  mills  are  as  follows: — 

District  Mills  Sacks  per  Hour 

Dublin   7  129 

Cork   7  90 

Limerick   4  86 

Waterford   9  69 

Midlands   5  55 

Connaught  and  Donegal   4  40 

Total   36  469 

WHEAT  GROWING 

The  growing  of  wheat  in  the  Irish  Free  State  (reported  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1541 :  August  12,  1933)  is  progressing.  The  cereal  year 
extends  from  August  1  to  July  31.  What  is  known  as  the  "wheat  campaign" 
is  giving  satisfactory  results.  Speaking  at  the  opening  of  a  new  flour  mill  at 
Carlow  last  month,  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce  estimated  that 
180,000  acres  of  wheat  would  be  grown  in  the  Irish  Free  State  this  year,  and 
would  provide  25  per  cent  of  the  total  requirements  of  the  mills.  University 
College,  Dublin,  in  its  plant-breeding  department,  is  carrying  on  experiments 
to  secure  the  crossing  of  old  native  types  of  wheat  with  newer  varieties,  and 
several  promising  strains  have  been  evolved  although  not  yet  produced  on  a 
commercial  basis. 

PRICES    COMMISSION  REPORT 

At  the  end  of  last  year  there  was  issued  the  report  to  the  Government  fol- 
lowing the  investigation  of  the  prices  charged  for  wheat  flour.1  Its  main  find- 
ings were  that  the  prices  and  profits  of  the  millers  were  too  high  and  the  subject 
of  "  fixing,"  and  that  the  Government  should  control  wheat  purchases  so  that 
basic  prices  to  the  mills  be  uniform.  On  the  subject  of  purchases  of  wheat 
the  commission's  report  is  of  sufficient  interest  to  be  incorporated  here  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Wheat  is  generally  purchased  by  Irish  millers  from  grain  merchants  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing ways: — 

1.  "  On  spot,"  i.e.,  wheat  available  for  delivery  at  time  of  purchase; 

2.  "Ex  ship,"  i.e.,  wheat  which  is  being  discharged,  or  is  due  to  arrive;  and 

3.  "  Forward,"  i.e.,  for  shipment  (and  delivery)  at  a  later  date. 

Large  millers  generally  purchase  wheat  in  part  cargoes,  and  the  smaller  millers  purchase 
in  smaller  quantities,  known  as  "  parcels."  Between  wheat  and  flour,  millers  generally  hold 
a  two-months'  supply  in  stock. 

The  grain  merchants  transact  business  through  a  broker,  whose  charge  is  generally 
reckoned  at  0-25  per  cent  of  the  total  contract,  and  discounts  vary  from  6d.  to  Is.  2d.  per 
ton,  according  to  the  size  of  the  cargo.  They  rarely  go  higher  than  Is.  2d.,  even  in  the  case 
of  very  large  cargoes. 

1  The  report  of  the  Prices  Commission  may  be  obtained  from  the  Publications  Sale  Office, 
5  Nassau  street,  Dublin.    Price  (post  paid),  Is.  2d. 
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Australian  wheat,  when  purchased  "  forward,"  is  ordered  at  least  two  months  before 
delivery,  and  Canadian  wheat  about  three  weeks  ahead,  except  when  the  miller,  taking  a 
speculative  course,  purchases  further  ahead.  At  one  time  the  miller's  profit  was  calculated 
at  the  difference  between  the  actual  cost  of  the  wheat  to  him  plus  his  manufacturing  costs 
and  the  selling  price  of  his  manufactured  products,  but  the  position  has  now  altered,  and, 
in  a  number  of  cases,  the  day-to-day  published  price  of  wheat  is  substituted  for  the  actual 

Some  of  the  Saorstat  millers  have  introduced  a  considerable  element  of  speculation 
into  their  business.  They  keep  themselves  informed  of  the  general  conditions  obtaining  in 
the  great  wheat-producing  countries  and,  by  careful  buying,  can  take  full  advantage  of  a 
rising  market  in  so  far  as  their  capital  resources  allow.  With  a  falling  market  the  position 
is,  of  course,  the  reverse,  and  they  stand  to  lose  by  bad  forward  buying.  Accordingly,  one 
of  the  advantages  to  a  price-fixing  group  in  the  milling  industry  would  be  its  capacity,  in 
a  falling  market,  to  maintain  the  prices  of  flour  until  the  members  have  been  enabled  to 
recoup  themselves  for  the  losses  so  sustained. 

One  large  group  of  Saorstat  mills  arranges  for  the  purchase  of  wheat  for  all  the  members 
of  the  group  through  the  grain-purchasing  department  of  an  allied  organization  in  Great 
Britain  which  gives  the  wheat  at  the  actual  price  paid  for  it,  together  with  a  small  allow- 
ance for  service.  The  Saorstat  group  then  sells  or  charges  up  the  wheat  to  its  own  other 
mills  at  the  day-to-day  prices.  In  this  way  the  profits  accruing  from  large-scale  buying  are 
not  reflected  in  the  milling  accounts  of  the  individual  mills  of  the  group.  In  the  returns 
from  the  mills  for  the  March,  1934,  quarter,  the  average  price  per  400  pounds  of  wheat  used 
varied  from  18s.  8d.  to  21s.  6d.  (port  mills)  and  from  18s.  Id.  to  22s.  Id.. (inland  mills). 

Saorstat  flour  millers  as  a  whole  have  never  adopted  a  system  of  group-buying  of  wheat. 
It  would  have  distinct  advantages,  but  it  has  not  apparently  been  found  practicable  up  to 
the  present.  We  had  explained  to  us  the  advantages  of  the  larger  mills  in  the  purchase  of 
wheat,  as  compared  with  the  smaller  units,  and  they  may  be  summarized  briefly  as  fol- 
lows : — 

1.  The  large  mills  (particularly  the  group  mills)  have  facilities  for  buying  grain  in  larger 

quantities  (cargoes),  and  consequently  at  a  lower  cost — an  advantage  which  repre- 
sents a  difference  of  from  9d.  to  Is.  per  sack  of  flour  (in  the  case  of  the  larger 
individual  mills,  as  distinct  from  groups  of  mills,  the  advantage  would  not  be  as 
great  as  9d.) ;  and 

2.  Some  of  the  large  mills  have  greater  facilities  for  storage  and  can  take  advantage  of 

low  prices  in  the  wheat  market. 

In  concluding  our  reference  to  the  prime  cost  of  wheat,  it  may  be  appropriate  to  mention 
that  international  trade  in  this  commodity  is  the  subject  of  regular,  stupendous  speculation 
involving  transactions  which  are  far  beyond  the  financial  resources  of  the  average  Irish 
miller.  Apart  therefore  from  the  comparatively  minor  speculation  in  which  Saorstat  millers 
indulge,  the  cost  of  our  imported  wheat,  under  the  present  system  of  purchase,  is  subject  to 
fluctuations  entirely  beyond  our  control.  This  we  regard  as  an  additional  argument  for 
a  radical  alteration  of  the  existing  system. 

English  millers  are  in  a  much  better  position,  regarding  ocean  freights,  than  the  Saorstat 
millers.  In  Liverpool,  trans-Atlantic  liners  very  often  bring  wheat  as  ballast  at  absolutely 
"  break-down  "  rates.  When  Irish  millers  bring  in  whole  cargoes  of,  say,  Manitoba  wheat, 
there  are  generally  "  two-port "  options,  which  means  that  each  ship  may  have  to  call  at, 
say,  Dublin  and  Cork,  involving  an  additional  cost  to  the  miller  of  6d.  per  quarter  of  wheat. 
Apart  from  the  facilities  and  opportunities  for  buying  in  larger  quantities,  the  Liverpool 
miller  has  the  advantage  of  buying  within  the  "  option  "  market,  and  there  is  also  the  fact 
that  the  Liverpool  ocean  freight  is  6d.  per  quarter  cheaper  than  that  of  any  Irish  port. 
Consequently  the  Liverpool  purchaser  can  buy  Manitoba  wheat  at  least  Is.  per  quarter 
cheaper  than  the  average  Irish  miller,  and,  in  the  case  of  Australian  wheat,  we  were  informed 
that  the  advantage  might  be  as  high  as  Is.  6d. 


IMPORTS  OF  WHEATEN  FLOUR  AND  WHEAT  INTO  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE 

Wheaten  Flour 


Country  of  Origin 

Total  

Great  Britain  . . 

Canada   

Australia  

United  States  . . 


1933 


Cwts.  £ 

1,387,503  684,725 

358,635  178,592 

807,269  400,964 

84,818  40,253 

39,003  18,185 

Wheat 

1933 

Country  of  Origin                  Cwts.  £ 

Total                                         8,208,894  2,412,737 

Great  Britain  and  Nor. 

Ireland                             52,767  15,919 

Canada  ..   .  .               ...       1,772,840  559,554 

Australia  ..       5,450,917  1,592.217 

United  States                        214,825  60,055 


1934 


Cwts. 
586,040 
115,857 
439,046 
10,107 
11,704 


£ 

281,408 
43,651 

223,544 
4,991 
5,376 


1934 


Cwts. 
9,437,475 


2,699,067 


2,453  707 

2,062,256  711,415 

4,261,763  1,228,182 

2,225.418  548,759 
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FLAX  OPPORTUNITIES  IN  IRELAND 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  February  22,  1935. — Flax-growing  interests  in  the  Irish  Free  State 
recently  interviewed  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  regarding  the  desirability  of  the 
extension  of  government  assistance  to  them  in  order  to  triple  this  year  the  pres- 
ent flax  area  of  some  1,000  acres.  It  was  stated  that  there  was  a  shortage  of 
the  raw  material  in  Northern  Ireland,  and  that  the  price  of  imported  flax 
ranged  between  10s.  and  12s.  per  stone  (14  pounds)  as  compared  with  6s.  two 
years  ago.  In  reply  the  Minister  stated  that  although  Northern  Ireland  was 
their  only  present  market,  the  Government  was  investigating  the  possibility  of 
starting  their  own  spinning  mills  to  supply  local  linen  factories,  and  that  as  a 
result  they  would  then  know  the  amount  of  flax  required  and  give  a  guaranteed 
price  for  a  certain  acreage. 

The  local  flax-growing  season  will  end  in  another  month;  the  buying  sea- 
son for  flax  is  from  October  to  April. 

EXTENT  OF  MARKET 

Northern  Ireland  figures  of  imports  of  flax  are  included  in  those  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  but  comprise  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  total.  In 
1934  importation  of  flax  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  38,000  long 
tons  as  against  28,000  tons  in  1933.  For  the  same  years  imports  of  tow  were 
23,800  and  22,500  tons  respectively.  It  is  only  in  the  case  of  flax-seed  that  a 
market  exists  in  Ireland,  other  than  Northern  Ireland. 

* 

PROBABLE  SHORTAGE 

There  is  no  shortage  of  flax  in  Northern  Ireland  at  the  present  time,  but, 
since  imports  of  the  raw  material  normally  amount  to  nearly  95  per  cent  of 
total  consumption,  and  Russia  usually  supplies  most  of  it,  reports  that  Russia 
will  only  be  a  small  supplier  next  year  indicate  the  likelihood  of  a  short- 
age. The  Soviet,  under  its  Five-Year  Plan,  is  annually  absorbing  more  of  its 
own  flax  for  the  weaving  of  fabrics,  and  Germany,  which  buys  her  flax  from 
Russia,  is  purchasing  more  for  her  increasing  domestic  industry.  Germany's 
1934  purchases  were  double  those  of  1933,  and  if  she  continues  buying  on  any- 
thing like  this  scale  during  the  present  year,  no  part  of  the  Russian  surplus 
may  be  available  for  Northern  Ireland.  Russia's  flax  production  for  the  1934- 
35  season  is  estimated  at  70,000  tons,  of  which  approximately  50,000  tons  have 
already  been  disposed  of,  so  the  Russian  surplus  will  only  be  about  20,000  tons. 
If  Canadian  shippers  are  in  a  position  to  export  this  season  they  should  be  able 
to  obtain  a  good  market  in  Northern  Ireland. 

With  the  small  though  probable  Saorstat  increase  of  flax,  and  anticipating 
that  Belgium  and  Holland  will  increase  their  flax  sowings  this  year,  it  should 
be  noted  that  the  Northern  Ireland  acreage  (about  16,000,  providing  some 
4,000  tons,  in  1934)  is  expected  to  be  almost  doubled.  Nevertheless,  it  is  the 
general  opinion  of  traders  and  agriculturists  that  there  will  be  some  shortage 
and  higher  prices  this  year. 

SEED 

The  available  supplies  of  last  season's  Canadian  flax  seed  sold  well  in 
Northern  Ireland,  especially  in  October  last.  About  the  same  time  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Irish  Free  State  was  in  the  market  for  flax  seed  supplies  from 
Canada,  but  could  not  obtain  them  except  from  Northern  Ireland  sources. 

During  1934,  prices  of  Russian  (B.K.H.O)  flax  rose  from  £50  per  ton  in 
January  to  £64  in  April,  £72  in  August  and  £85  in  December;  the  quotation 
in  February,  1935,  was  £95.  Corresponding  prices  for  6's  Ralo  tow  were  £22, 
£36,  £43,  £62  and  £74. 
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LONDON  MARKET  FOR  WOODENWARE 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  15,  1935 — From  the  time  of  the  imposition  of  duty  on 
domestic  woodenware  in  1931,  imports  from  Canada  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  this  section  of  the  trade  rose  from  a  value  of  £4,905  in  that  year  to  £13,033  in 
1933,  and  foreign  supplies  fell  from  £304,029  to  £152,604.  The  Canadian  increase 
is  due  to  a  greater  volume  of  business  in  skewers,  clothes  pegs,  and  broom 
handles. 

In  the  other  products  of  domestic  woodenware,  the  decline  in  the  Continental 
trade  has  been  made  up  by  increased  home  manufactures.  No  recent  figures  are 
available  of  the  extent  of  home  production;  in  1930  the  value  of  this  business 
was  placed  at  £236,000. 

Trade  distribution  for  domestic  woodenware  can  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  main  sections.  There  are  the  importers  buying  for  sale  to  wholesale  iron- 
mongers and  thence  to  retail  hardware  shops;  there  is  the  Woolworth  store 
trade;  and  there  are  the  departmental  stores  and  specialty  shops  which  pur- 
chase either  direct  from  manufacturers  or  from  agents.  In  the  first  two  sections 
of  the  trade  referred  to  above  the  demand  for  cheap  woodenware  is  continuous, 
but  price  considerations  appear  to  preclude  any  opportunity  for  Canadian  sales. 
For  example,  one  well-known  firm  of  wholesale  woodenware  importers  (selling 
to  ironmongers)  were  able  to  buy  bread  boards  of  Continental  birch  .at  about 
66s.  a  gross  delivered,  duty  paid,  their  warehouse.  Rolling  pins  were  bought  at 
42s.  a  gross  on  the  same  terms,  and  knife  boxes  of  German  origin  at  8s.  per  dozen. 
Again,  in«the  Woolworth  stores  there  were  being  offered  at  6d.  rolling  pins,  bread 
boards,  and  knife  boxes  of  plywood.  Other  items  at  various  prices  ranging 
from  6d.  or  under  were  wood  beading  at  Id.  a  strip  and  furniture  legs  at  6d.  each. 

In  the  departmental  stores  where  goods  of  better  quality  and  higher  prices 
were  offered,  there  appeared  to  be  a  prospect  for  Canadian  articles  made  of  maple 
or  birch  or  other  hardwood.  This  is  the  result  of  a  development  of  public  interest 
in  articles  of  plain  finish  which  necessitate  the  use  of  woods  of  good  grain  and 
appearance.  Thus,  one  large  departmental  store  reported  a  good  demand  for 
waxed  wooden  trays  in  14-,  16-,  18-,  and  20-inch  sizes,  in  all  shapes  of  moderately 
light  weight,  at  7s.  6d.  and  up  retail.  Bread  board  and  bread  knife  of  good 
quality  were  being  retailed  at  5s.  per  set.  Wooden  bowls,  in  waxed  finish,  were 
being  sold  at  4s.  each  and  up.  High-quality  coat  hangers,  with  shaped  shoulders, 
were  offered  at  Is.  9d.  and  up  each.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  trade  in  these 
and  similar  lines  would  not  be  of  great  volume,  but  any  Canadian  firm  in  a 
position  to  make  products  of  the  above  types  in  good  quality  should  obtain  a 
steady  business  through  an  agent  selling  direct  to  the  departmental  stores. 

Another  outlet  for  high-grade  Canadian  hardwoods  might  be  found  in  the 
production  of  standard  lamps  in  the  white.  The  retail  demand  for  these  develops 
from  September  to  December;  buying  in  the  trade  begins  in  August.  One  firm 
of  distributors  selling  to  specialty  shops  and  departmental  stores  state  that  they 
could  place  orders  for  about  500  at  a  time.  The  lamps  should  be  plain  design, 
5  feet  high,  about  2J  inches  in  diameter,  drilled  for  a  cord,  and  the  base  should 
be  13  inches  in  diameter.  Similarly,  table  lamps  about  12  inches  high  with  heavy 
bases  would  also  be  of  interest.  Another  suggestion  is  that  chairs  of  good  design 
and  in  high-class  hardwood  might  be  sent  forward  in  knock-down  condition  for 
assembling  here. 

Any  Canadian  firm  who  would  like  to  try  this  market  out  in  any  of  the  above 
lines  should  send  samples  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  London, 
along  with  their  best  c.i.f.  prices. 

Samples  of  a  variety  of  hardwood  turnings,  such  as  legs  for  stools,  couches, 
and  tables,  pick  and  sledge  handles,  and  wood  moulds,  with  their  prices,  have 
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been  sent  forward  with  this  report.  These  articles,  which  are  open  to  inspection 
by  interested  Canadian  firms,  offer  volume  sale  but  at  a  very  low  price. 

There  has  also  been  sent  forward  a  catalogue  of  woodenware  distributed  by 
London's  largest  woodenware  stockist,  which  will  convey  some  idea  of  prices 
on  nearly  every  item  of  woodenware  now  being  sold  in  this  country.  It  should  be 
remembered,  however,  that  the  firm  in  question  sells  principally  to  ironmongers, 
whose  trade  is  not  in  the  same  high-class  goods  as  that  of  the  departmental 
stores. 

BRISTOL  GRAIN  TRADE,  1934 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  20,  1935. — For  centuries  Bristol  has  been  the  principal 
grain  importing  centre  for  the  West  of  England  and  the  South  Midlands.  In 
recent  years  the  grain  has  been  physically  handled  at  Avonmouth,  but  Bristol 
remains  the  distributing  centre.  In  1934  imports  of  grain  through  Bristol 
amounted  to  837,822  tons,  of  which  Argentina  supplied  over  half.  Canada,  the 
next  largest  supplier,  contributed  172,304  tons.  Persia,  Australia,  India,  and 
Northern  Europe  supplied  the  balance,  which  amounted  to  less  than  one-third  of 
the  total. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  of  grain  in  1934,  by  principal  countries 
of  shipment,  with  comparative  figures  for  1931,  1932,  and  1933: — 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Tons 

Total  

995,935 

859,863 

937,922 

837,822 

275,725 

81,755 

153,679 

46,489 

7,824 

13,496 

15,802 

22,835 

Asiatic  ports  in  Mediterranean 

3,014 

796 

522 

India  and  Persian  Gulf  . . 

81,528 

61,591 

54,918 

79,610 

Canada — 

52,536 

112,445 

83,977 

95,285 

91,176 

133,542 

138,538 

77,019 

United  States — 

37,269 

3,274 

8 

Pacific  ports  

20,797 

10,466 

14,380 

13,694 

373,620 

391,595 

407.046 

453,034 

52,035 

50,901 

69,514 

49.235 

It  will  be  seen  that  total  imports  last  year  declined  by  more  than  100,000 
tons.  At  the  same  time  imports  from  South  America  increased  by  approximately 
46,000  tons,  and  imports  from  India  and  the  Persian  Gulf  increased  by  25,000 
tons.  Imports  of  grain  from  Canada,  however,  decreased  by  over  50,000  tons. 
There  were  slight  reductions  in  shipments  of  barley  and  oats,  but  the  principal 
export  loss  was  in  wheat.  Canadian  hard  wheat  is  recognized  here,  as  elsewhere, 
as  the  best  available.  It  is  noted  for  its  high  gluten  content.  It  is  dear,  how- 
ever, in  comparison  with  Plate,  Australian,  and  other  soft  wheats,  and  millers  will 
use  only  so  much  of  it  as  is  necessary  to  produce  a  flour  satisfactory  to  the  bakery 
trade.  In  the  West  of  England  the  flour-milling  industry  has  largely  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  a  few  large  companies.  Their  policy  seems  to  be  to  concentrate 
production  at  the  principal  ports.  They  do  not,  as  a  rule,  purchase  their  sup- 
plies from  Bristol  corn  merchants. 

WHEAT 

The  wheat  trade  during  1934  was  even  slower  than  in  the  previous  year, 
although  prices  were  somewhat  higher.  There  were  no  spectacular  fluctuations, 
and  markets  moved,  for  the  most  part,  within  narrow  limits.  There  was  one 
upward  swing  of  some  importance  during  the  summer  months,  due  largely  to  the 
drought  in  the  United  States  and  Western  Canada.  During  the  period  from  June 
1  to  August  9  Canadian  No.  1  Northern  rose  from  31s.  per  quarter  ex  store  to 
38s.  per  quarter,  which  marked  the  highest  level  achieved  during  the  year. 
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At  the  commencement  of  January,  1934,  No.  1  Northern  was  quoted  at  28s. 
per  quarter  ex  store;  by  January  25  the  price  had  risen  to  29s.  3d.  per  quarter. 
The  market  then  fell  off  until  April,  when  prices  were  28s.  6d.  per  quarter.  On 
May  23  No.  1  Northern  was  quoted  at  29s.  per  quarter  ex  store;  by  the  end 
of  the  month  prices  had  increased  to  31s.  By  June  6  the  value  was  32s.  6d.  per 
quarter,  and  the  price  rose  to  34s.  3d.  per  quarter  by  the  middle  of  July.  The 
market  moved  forward  to  36s.  per  quarter  by  July  26,  and  by  August  9  prices 
had  risen  to  38s.  per  quarter.  A  decline  then  set  in,  and  by  September  this  grade 
had  fallen  to  35s.  per  quarter.  During  October  and  November  prices  fluctuated 
between  33s.  and  34s.,  and  in  December  prices  ranged  from  34s.  to  35s.  per 
quarter. 

Comparative  figures  for  imports  of  wheat  into  the  port  of  Bristol  by  coun- 
tries of  shipment  were  as  follows:  — 

1931  1932  1933  1934 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Total   442,069       333,572       372,531  331,258 

Northern  Europe   4,057         12,184         10,581  12,501 

Southern  Europe   159,474         14,695         17,866  11,286 

India  and  Persian  Gulf  .  .   . .  4,435  2,833 

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports   36,388         60,440         78,147  75,090 

Pacific  ports   91,169       118,878       119,215  70,634 

United  States — 

Atlantic  ports   33,755  2,983   

Pacific  ports   203  2   

South  America   60,897         71,059         79,10.1  113,231 

Australasia   51,894         50,297         67,619  48,516 

OATS 

Imports  of  oats  through  Bristol  last  year  amounted  to  15,880  tons,  which  is 
less  than  half  the  quantity  imported  in  1933.  As  previously  reported,  the  bulk 
of  the  business  was  in  the  hands  of  Canadian  shippers,  who  last  year  sent  11,016 
tons,  which  is  approximately  the  same  amount  as  shipped  in  1933.  Formerly 
Argentina  was  the  principal  supplier  of  oats  to  this  market,  but  following  the 
imposition  of  a  duty  of  9s.  per  quarter  on  foreign  oats  the  business  has  fallen  off. 
Last  year  the  Plate  only  shipped  1,085  tons  of  oats  as  against  15,887  tons  in  1933 
and  17,186  tons  in  1932.  The  duty  does  not  apply  to  Canadian  oats,  and  there 
is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  during  the  coming  year  Canada  will  continue  to 
dominate  the  market.  The  price  factor,  however,  is  all-important  because  oats 
compete  with  both  barley  and  maize  as  a  feeding  stuff  and  the  latter  enters  the 
United  Kingdom  duty  free. 

There  was  no  great  demand  for  oats  during  the  early  months  of  1934,  but 
on  April  21  No.  2  Canada  Western  oats  were  quoted  at  21s.  per  quarter  spot. 
Prices  sagged  to  19s.  6d.  per  quarter  in  May,  and  rose  again  to  20s.  per  quarter 
in  June.  In  July  prices  averaged  21s.  per  quarter,  and  by  August  quotations 
were  up  to  24s.  6d.  per  quarter.  The  market  remained  at  approximately  the  same 
level  during  September,  October,  and  November,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year 
No.  2  Western  oats  were  selling  at  24s.  9d.  per  quarter. 

The  following  are  import  figures  for  oats  into  the  port  of  Bristol  for  the 
years  1931,  1932,  1933,  and  1934  from  the  principal  sources  of  supply: — 

1931  1932  1933  1934 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Total                                                          31,825  35.360  34,183  15,880 

Northern  Europe                                   2,141  538  1,851  1,367 

Southern  Europe                                   7,778  1,423  4,934  2,412 

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports                                9,195  9,347  3,978  7,060 

Pacific  ports   6,366  7,408  3,956 

South  America                                    12,440  17.186  15,887  1,085 

The  reduction  in  the  total  imports  of  oats  into  the  United  Kingdom  is  due 
largely  to  the  policy  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  which  now  encourages  British 
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farmers  to  produce  more  grain.  Further  reductions  in  total  imports  must  be 
expected  in  future  years,  but  Canada  should  be  able  to  hold,  and  perhaps  increase, 
the  volume  of  business  now  enjoyed. 

BARLEY 

Bristol  is  the  foremost  importing  and  distributing  centre  for  barley.  Im- 
ports during  1934  totalled  180,626  tons,  which  represented  a  decrease  of  34,058 
tons  on  the  previous  year.  The  bulk  of  the  barley  imported  was  for  feeding 
purposes,  although  fair  quantities  of  malting  barley  were  also  imported. 

The  market  for  feeding  barley  has  been  adversely  affected  by  the  com- 
petition of  Argentine  maize,  which  enters  the  United  Kingdom  duty  free.  Last 
year  Argentine  maize  enjoyed  a  price  advantage  over  feeding  barley,  which  it 
displaced  to  a  certain  extent. 

The  principal  supplier  of  feeding  barley  to  this  market  is  Persia.  During 
1934  that  country  shipped  over  77,000  tons  to  Bristol.  The  United  States  ranked 
second  with  shipments  of  over  54,000  tons.  Important  quantities  were  also  drawn 
from  the  Danubian  countries.  Canada  has  a  relatively  small  share  in  the  market 
for  feeding  barleys.  No.  3  Canada  Western  enjoys  a  good  reputation,  and  there 
is  also  a  fair  market  for  grade  No.  4.  However,  grades  Nos.  5  and  6  Canada 
Western  are  considered  inferior,  it  being  stated  that  they  usually  contain  con- 
siderable quantities  of  black  oats,  and  when  ground  make  a  darker  and  less 
attractive  mixture.  Larger  quantities  of  Canadian  feeding  barley  would  find  a 
ready  market  here  if  shippers  could  bring  their  prices  into  line,  but  competition 
has  been  so  keen  during  the  past  year  that  a  difference  of  3d.  per  quarter  has  often 
determined  purchases  in  favour  of  Persian. 

Canadian  malting  barley  is  not  used  for  brewing  purposes;  it  is  used  for 
dietetic  purposes  and  for  the  manufacture  of  malts  used  in  making  yeast  and 
patent  malt  foods.  It  is  also  used  for  distilling.  This  is  the  six-row  barley,  No.  3 
Canada  Western,  and  for  its  restricted  purposes  this  barley  is  preferred  above 
most  others.  The  market  is  limited,  but  Canadian  shippers  have  a  substantial 
share  in  it,  and  if  due  care  is  taken  to  maintain  the  quality  there  is  no  likelihood 
of  Canadian  supplies  being  displaced  by  foreign  shipments. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  of  barley  into  Bristol  for  the  past  four 
years: — 

1931  1932  1933  1934 

Tons  Tons  Tons  Tons 

Total   217,578       185,897       214,684  180,626 

Northern  Europe   528    2,003  7,870 

Southern  Europe   105,506         60,301       103.910  25,372 

Asiatic  ports  in  Mediterranean  2,957  791    404 

India  and  Persian  Gulf  ....         75,187        56,315        52,492  77,321 
Canada — 

Atlantic  ports   6,938        42,639  1,716  13,131 

Pacific  ports   8,298         11,914  2,429 

United  States — 

Atlantic  ports   3,508  283   

Pacific  ports   20,804  9,763         14,253  13,694 

South  America   2,150  7,507        27,396  40,405 

Australasia       1.000   

No  Canadian  barley  was  imported  during  the  first  months  of  1934.  During 
January  and  February,  Persian  barley  was  selling  at  from  14s.  to  16s.  per  quar- 
ter. No.  3  Canada  Western  barley  was  offered  in  August  at  25s.  6d.,  and  by 
September  1  the  price  had  increased  to  28s.  3d.,  which  was  about  the  highest 
figure  reached  for  this  grade  during  the  year.  By  October  the  price  had  dropped 
to  24s.  per  quarter,  and  it  did  not  vary  greatly  for  the  remainder  of  the  year. 

MAIZE 

Imports  of  maize  into  Bristol  during  1934  amounted  to  307,164  tons  as  com- 
pared with  311.869  tons  in  1933  and  301,169  tons  in  1932.   Some  7,418  tons  came 
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from  the  Danube;  the  balance  was  supplied  by  Argentina.  Canada  has  no  share 
in  this  trade,  but  maize  enters  into  competition  with  Canadian  oats  and  barley. 
The  relatively  low  prices  for  maize  during  the  year  affected  the  market  for  oats 
and  barley. 

In  January,  1934,  Plate  maize  was  quoted  here  at  19s.  6d.  per  quarter  (of 
480  pounds) .  In  February  the  price  fell  to  18s.  6d.  per  quarter.  By  the  end  of 
March  maize  was  quoted  at  20s.  per  quarter,  but  the  market  fell  off  sharply,  and 
by  May,  1934,  maize  was  quoted  at  16s.  3d.  per  quarter.  The  price  rose  to  17s. 
per  quarter  early  in  June,  and  to  18s.  in  July.  By  the  end  of  August  the  price 
stood  at  24s.  per  quarter.  This  figure  was  maintained  until  October,  when  prices 
fell  back  to  19s.  6d.  per  quarter.  At  the  end  of  the  year  maize  was  quoted  at 
22s.  6d.  per  quarter. 

GRAIN  IN  STORE 

The  Bristol  Channel  and  West  of  England  Corn  Trade  Association  reports 
stocks  of  grain  in  store  in  Bristol  and  Avonmouth  on  January  1,  1935,  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Wheat   169,628  quarters  (of  496  lbs.) 

Malting  barlev   18,129  quarters  (of  400  lbs.) 

Grinding  barley   59,636  quarters  (of  400  lbs.) 

Oats  '.   10.932  quarters  (of  320  lbs.) 

Maize   97.715  quarters  (of  480  lbs.) 

Flour   8,878  sacks  (of  280  lbs.) 


These  stocks  represnt  a  considerable  decrease  on  last  year's  stocks  in  store. 


MARKET  SITUATION  FOR  DRIED  FRUITS  IN  ENGLAND 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  8,  1935. — Until  the  end  of  October,  1934,  the  total  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  and  nectarines  amounted  to 
31,500  cwts.  There  are  no  separate  figures  available  for  former  years,  nor  is 
there  any  definite  indication  as  to  the  volume  of  apples  received  apart  from  the 
total  quantities.  As  far  as  Canada  is  concerned,  dried  apple  rings  constitute 
practically  the  only  type  of  dried  tree-fruit  shipped  to  this  market.  The  other 
items  are  imported  from  the  United  States,  Australia,  and  South  Africa. 

In  order  that  Canadian  shippers  may  form  some  estimate  as  to  the  dried 
apple  prices  in  comparison  with  other  dried  fruits  on  the  market,  the  following 
notes  may  be  of  interest: — 

Dried  apricots  are,  perhaps,  the  one  dried  fruit  for  which  there  is  a  steady 
demand.  This  year  California  had  a  very  short  crop,  and  the  prices  quoted  to 
this  market,  in  consequence,  were  so  high  that  they  attracted  little  attention. 
The  yield  in  South  Africa  was  also  short,  about  50  per  cent  lower  than  in  1933. 
In  consequence,  shippers  are  unable  to  take  full  advantage  of  the  trade  oppor- 
tunity now  available. 

The  following  table  compares  opening  market  prices,  delivery  at  buyer's 
warehouse,  London,  of  last  season's  crop  and  that  of  this  season: — 

New  Crop  Last  Season's 
Per  Cwt.        Crop,  per  Cwt. 

1-  Diamond  Royal   52s.  6d.  42s.  6d. 

2-  Diamond  Royal   62s.  6d.  52s.  Od. 

3-  Diamond  Royal   72s.  6d.  62s.  6d. 

4-  Diamond  Royal   95s.  Od.  80s.  Od. 

Since  the  opening  prices  there  has  been  an  advance  of  7s.  6d.  per  cwt.  on 
each  grade,  and  orders  are  now  being  taken  strictly  subject  to  pack. 

At  the  outset  of  the  season  it  was  understood  that  Australian  tree  fruits 
had  been  severely  damaged,  but  in  spite  of  this  fact,  bids  were  invited  of  80s. 
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for  4-Crowns,  70s.  for  3-Crowns,  and  60s.  for  2-Crowns,  and  a  little  business  was 
confirmed.  Immediately  following  this,  however,  all  offers  were  withdrawn,  and 
since  then  no  further  business  has  been  considered.  It  is  understood  that  the 
estimated  crop  of  apricots  is  1,150  tons,  of  which  70  per  cent  will  be  for  home 
consumption  and  30  per  cent  for  export— 12^  per  cent  to  New  Zealand  and  17J 
per  cent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  (Since  these  figures  were  published  the  estimate 
has  been  reduced,  and  it  looks  as  though  packers  will  have  to  pro  rata  even  the 
small  amount  of  business  they  have  contracted  for.) 

Good-weight  South  African  dried  peaches  of  1-Diamond  quality  could  be 
bought  on  the  spot  at  about  35s.  and  2-Diamond  at  38s.,  while  Australian 
peaches  were  sold  at  about  32s.  for  1 -Crown  and  37s.  for  2-Crown.  These 
prices  were  below  United  States  offers.  In  dried  pears,  good  quality  1-Crown 
Australian  fruits  were  on  the  market  at  37s.  6d.  and  2-Crown  at  42s.  6d.  spot. 
All  the  above  prices  have  been  on  the  basis  of  112  pounds  per  cwt. 

In  dried  apples  Canada's  chief  competitor  has  been  the  United  States,  and 
despite  the  tariff  handicap  of  10s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  supplies  from  that  source  have 
continued  in  steady  demand.  Canadian  shippers,  in  order  to  extend  their  market, 
would  require  to  pack  an  apple  ring  comparable  to  the  extra  choice  or  choice 
Oregon  such  as  are  shipped  from  the  Yakima  valley.  These  are  large  white,  not 
too  dried  out,  carefully  packed  in  50-  and  25-pound  boxes.  The  pieces  which 
are  mixed  with  the  rings  are  usually  of  such  a  size  that  they  compare  very  favour- 
ably with  Canadian  whole  rings  of  standard  type,  though  it  should  be  emphasized 
that  whole  rings  appear  in  much  greater  proportion  in  American  shipments  than 
in  Canadian.  Canadian  rings,  even  the  best  quality  yet  seen  on  the  market,  are 
slightly  green  in  colour  and  have  a  somewhat  dull  appearance.  Their  flavour 
also  lacks  the  body  of  the  Oregon  variety. 

While  there  is  a  steady  market  for  Canadian  standard  apple  rings  for  the 
manufacture  of  fruit  salad,  owing  to  the  disparity  in  costs  Canadian  shippers 
should  endeavour  to  produce  a  special  extra  choice  grade  in  addition  to  the 
standard.  During  the  last  few  months  Oregon  extra  choice  were  being  sold  on 
the  London  market  at  about  43s.  c.i.f.,  plus  duty  and  landing  charges,  which 
makes  spot  value  roughly  57s.  Canadian  standards  ranged  from  36s.  to  40s. 
c.i.f.,  while  earlier  spot  purchases  of  good  qualitv  were  offered  at  about  60s.  to 
62s.  6d. 

FISH  MEALS  AND  OILS  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  February  22,  1935. — There  are  four  manufacturers  of  white  fish 
meal  in  Aberdeen  who  take  care  of  all  the  demand  for  this  product  in  Scotland. 
They  also  sell  from  time  to  time  in  the  German  market.  The  several  firms  of 
merchants  in  Glasgow  who  are  interested  in  overseas  supplies  therefore  sell 
the  product  in  Germany.  At  present,  however,  they  do  not  appear  to  be  making 
important  sales  in  that  country  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  paid  as  a 
result  of  the  German  exchange  restrictions.  The  present  price  of  Aberdeen  meal 
for  the  home  trade  is  about  £13  10s.  per  long  ton — say  $58.68  per  2,000  pounds 
(at  $4.87  to  the  £).  London  firms  have  been  offering  Canadian  fish  meal  in 
the  Scottish  market  lately,  but  their  prices  are  too  high  compared  with  Aber- 
deen offers. 

With  regard  to  edible  fish  oil,  there  is  a  small  trade  in  Scotland  at  present 
price  of  from  2s.  6d.  to  2s.  9d.  a  gallon  (60  to  66  cents). 

The  season  for  fish  oil  for  industrial  purposes  begins  about  April  and  con- 
tinues throughout  the  summer,  and  there  is  a  good  free  market  for  it  in  Scot- 
land, although  it  is  impossible  to  give  figures  showing  its  extent.  Canadian 
firms  interested  in  this  trade  would,  it  appears,  have  to  agree  and  adhere  to  a 
minimum  for  free  fatty  acids.    The  oil  would  have  to  be  shipped  in  drums 
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based  on  landed  weights  on  account  of  possible  leakage,  the  weights  to  be  deter- 
mined within  seven  days  after  steamer's  arrival.  There  would  also  have  to  be 
a  declared  maximum  of  1  per  cent  of  impurities. 

Japanese  sardine  oil  (really  a  mixture)  is  now  down  to  £11  10s.  c.i.f.  a  ton, 
to  which  must  be  added  a  duty  of  10  per  cent — a  total  of  (say)  $55  per  2,000 
pounds.  The  Japanese  are  finding  it  difficult  or  impossible  to  sell  in  Germany, 
and  this  factor  has  depressed  the  prices  they  are  offering  it  at  in  this  country. 
There  is  an  outlet  here  for  herring  oil  also. 

Canadian  salmon  oil  might  be  sold  here  in  fair  quantities,  say  in  1,500-  to 
2,000-ton  lots,  for  sale  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent.  The  cur- 
rent price  is  from  £11  to  £12  per  ton  c.i.f.  Glasgow,  or  $47.82  to  $52.18  per  2,000 
pounds.  Drums  would  be  included  in  the  price.  Hitherto  there  has  been  no 
appreciable  business  done  in  this  oil  in  Glasgow,  as  it  has  never  seriously  com- 
peted with  sardine  and  similar  oils,  but  a  fair  trade  might  be  developed  if  the 
price  were  right. 

Any  Canadian  firms  desirous  of  making  sales  in  the  Glasgow  market  might 
send  samples,  full  particulars  and  prices  to  this  office,  when  their  offers  will  be 
placed  before  leading  firms  in  the  trade. 


IMPORT  TRADE  OF  BRITISH  WEST  AFRICA,  1933 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  February  19,  1935. — According  to  the  reports  of  the  several 
Comptrollers  of  Customs  for  the  three  protectorates — Gold  Coast,  Nigeria,  and 
Sierra  Leone — the  improvement  in  trade  of  these  countries  shown  in  1932  was 
not  maintained  throughout  1933.  A  serious  fall  in  prices  obtained  for  native 
produce,  with  its  consequent  effect  on  purchasing  power,  was  held  responsible 
for  the  reduced  trade  in  the  year  under  review. 


IMPORT  VALUES 


1930  1931  1932  1933 

Gold  Coast                          f  8,511,245  £4,444,495  £5.351,409  £5,096,358 

Nigeria                                12,616,949  6,510,515  7,194,732  6,339,892 

Sierra  Leone                         1,234,559  991,053  1,219,588  817,042 


IMPORTS  CLASSIFIED  SHOWING  COUNTRIES  WHENCE  CONSIGNED 


Gold 


Food, 
Drink 
and 
Tobacco 

United  Kingdom   £  520,060 

Nigeria   49,635 

India   40,579 

Canada   7,293 

Other  parts  British 

Empire   644 


Total  British  Empire  £  618,511 

Germany   £  124,759 

France   29,408 

Holland   82,603 

United  States  .  .   ....  207,832 

Other  foreign  countries  165,984 


;  19SS 


Raw  Materials  Articles 


and  Articles 
mainly 
Unmanu- 
factured 

wholly  or 
mainly 
Manu- 
factured 

Total 
Imports 

£  41,592 
34,931 

£2.263,268 
47,706 
91,737 
60 

£2.824,940 
132,836 
132,616 
7,352 

15 

5,070 

5,730 

£  76,539 

£2,407,841 

£3,103,475 

£  999 
1,265 
236 
1,034 
3,844 

£  305,289 
45,980 
172,181 
440,913 
410,423 

£  431,047 
76,653 
255,020 
649,779 
580,252 

Total 


£1,229,097         £  83,917 


£3,782,027 


£5,096,226 
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Nigeria,  1933 


Raw  Materials 

Article's 

Food, 

and  Articles 

wholly  or 

Drink 

mainly- 

mainly 

and 

Unmanu- 

Manu- 

Total 

Tobacco 

factured 

factured 

Imports 

United  Kingdom   . . 

£  935,321 

£  88,099 

£3,252,455 

£4,390,652 

11,291 

191,374 

202,665 

Sierra  Leone  

37,610 

39 

5,369 

43,018 

418 

418 

Other  parts  British 

4,288 

3,628 

10,434 

19,198 

Total  British  Empire 

£  988,928 

£  91,766 

£3,469,632 

£4,655,951 

£  117,692 

£209,902 

£  71,436 

£  399,034 

21,471 

597 

60,452 

82,520 

Holland  

41,647 

2,294 

116,792 

160,733 

Germany  

115,171 

11,210 

398,355 

524,765 

Other  foreign  countries 

47,672 

28,571 

439,800 

516,293 

£1,332,781 

£344,340 

£4,546,517 

£6,339,296 

Sierra  Leone,  1933 

United  Kingdom  . .    . . 

£  78,641 

£  29,238 

£  351,600 

£  485,38Q 

20,219 

1,298 

1,550 

23,067 

Other  parts  British 

Empire  

13,640 

3,357 

46,788 

63,811 

Total  British  Empire 

£  112,500 

£  33,893 

it     Out)  ,voo 

I  0/Z,ZOo 

£  49,479 

£  3,383 

£  37,263 

£  90,125 

13,562 

185 

19,770 

33,520 

150 

20 

42,796 

42,946 

5,496 

33 

10,592 

16,121 

Other  foreign  countries 

29,319 

1,406 

31,252 

62,072 

Total  

£  210,506 

£  38,920 

£  541,611 

£  817,042 

As  in  the  past,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  imports,  the 
trade  credited  to  her  ranging  between  65  and  75  per  cent  for  the  three  colonies. 
In  interpreting  these  percentages,  certain  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact 
that  the  statistics  record  imports  as  from  the  countries  "  whence  consigned, " 
and  not  as  from  "  countries  of  origin."  . 

The  United  Kingdom's  share  of  the  trade  covers  every  item  in  the  statistics, 
the  principal  being  beer,  ale,  biscuits,  fish,  flour,  meats,  spirits,  sugar,  apparel, 
empty  bags,  timber,  cotton  manufactures,  motor  cars,  machinery,  iron  and  steel 
manufactures,  cement,  oils  and  rubber  manufactures,  artificial  silk  manufac- 
tures. Of  the  above-mentioned  commodities,  sugar,  empty  sacks,  and  cotton 
manufactures  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  total  value. 

The  main  interest  of  the  United  States  in  the  import  trade  of  the  three 
colonies  is  in  the  supply  of  flour,  fish,  tobacco,  provisions,  oils,  motor  cars  and 
parts,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  fuels,  tinware,  machinery,  and  rubber  tires. 
Imports  from  Germany  and  Holland  are  made  up  principally  of  fish,  ale  and 
beer,  gin,  sugar,  beads,  earthenware,  hardware,  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
cotton  manufactures,  matches,  rice,  wood  manufactures,  and  artificial  silk  goods. 
The  imports  obtained  from  France  are  practically  of  the  same  nature  as  those 
from  Germany  and  Holland,  with  the  addition  of  wines,  aerated  waters,  and 
perfumes. 

In  late  years  Japanese  goods  have  appeared  on  the  market  in  increasing 
quantities.  Japan  is  now  one  of  the  principal  suppliers  of  cheap  cottons,  canvas 
shoes,  and  silk  goods. 
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Products  of  Interest  to  Canada 

TOBACCO 

The  United  States  and  the  United  Kingdom  supply  practically  all  the  un- 
manufactured tobacco  imported  into  British  West  Africa.  In  1933  the  former 
country  shared  in  the  trade  of  the  Gold  Coast  to  the  value  of  £67,128  out  of  a 
total  of  £68,283;  with  Nigeria,  £76,605  out  of  £118,824  (the  United  Kingdom 
making  up  the  remainder) ;  and  with  Sierra  Leone,  £45,265  out  of  £46,209. 

Canadian  tobacco  enjoys  a  market  only  in  Sierra  Leone,  where  it  enters 
under  an  Imperial  preference  of  4d.  per  pound.  In  1933  Canada  was  credited 
with  11,408  pounds  of  leaf  valued  at  £523 — a  considerable  decrease  from  the 
quantity  supplied  in  1932,  which  was  42,665  pounds.  In  these  colonies  a  pre- 
pared leaf  is  preferred,  which  comes  largely  from  the  United  States.  In  Sierra 
Leone  a  certain  percentage  of  unprepared  leaf  is  used,  and  Canada  was  able  to 
market  a  small  quantity  of  this  type  by  virtue  of  the  preference.  Although  no 
figures  are  available,  a  decrease  is  reported  by  trading  companies  in  shipments 
from  Canada  in  1934.  It  is  believed  that  markets  could  be  established  in  the 
Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria  if  an  effort  were  made  to  supply  a  prepared  leaf  of 
consistent  quality  and  size  to  compare  with  that  obtained  in  the  United  States. 
Consistency  of  quality  and  careful  packing  are  points  that  must  be  strictly 
adhered  to. 

CANNED  FISH 

Comparison  of  Imports  during  the  Years  1930  and  1933 

Gold  Coast—  1930  1933 

Total   £182,426  £55,946 

United  States   103.332  21,819 

Portugal   30,791  16,323 

United  Kingdom   22,751  3,910 

Germany   10,602  4,186 

Holland   5,659  6,863 

Canada   6,738  279 

Nigeria — 

Total   87.479  16,541 

United  Kingdom   47,610  8,314 

Germany   20,479  4,357 

Holland   9,090  1,223 

United  States   6,295  624 

Portugal   996  578 

Canada   314  279 

Sierra  Leone — 

Total   6,413  2,139 

United  Kingdom   3,033  158 

Germany   871  100 

Holland   858  67 

Canada   700  312 

United  States   453  225 

Portugal   108  805 

Russia     522 

Norway   88  243 

Imports  of  canned  or  otherwise  preserved  fish  are  immediately  affected  by 
the  fortunes  of  the  native  industry.  As  can  be  seen  from  the  above  table, 
imports  in  1933  were  considerably  less  than  in  1930.  The  decrease  from  the 
1932  figures  was  not  so  marked. 

Canada's  share  in  the  trade,  which  is  relatively  small,  was  almost  entirely 
done  in  canned  sardines.  Canadian  salmon  is  too  high  in  price  for  the  native 
trade,  which  takes  cheaper  salmon  from  other  sources.  There  has  been  a  tendency, 
however,  in  the  past  year  for  the  Canadian  price  to  come  more  into  line.  In 
respect  to  sardines,  which  with  pilchards  make  up  the  greater  part  of  the  trade 
in  canned  fish,  the  small  percentage  supplied  by  Canada  is  attributed  to  (1) 
construction  of  the  tin  and  (2)  the  size  of  the  tin.  The  popular  container  on  the 
"  Coast "  is  one  that  can  be  opened  by  rolling  back  the  top  by  means  of  a  key, 
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provided  with  each  tin,  from  one  corner  to  the  corner  diagonally  opposite.  It 
must  be  flat,  one  corner  of  the  top  of  which  must  have  a  lip  to  engage  the  key. 
It  must  also  be  soldered.  What  is  required  is  a  tin  weighing  between  four  and 
five  ounces,  soldered,  easy  to  open,  and  identified  with  a  brightly  coloured  label. 
All  these  requirements  are  adhered  to  by  those  countries  which  enjoy  a  large 
share  of  the  trade  in  canned  fish. 

FLOUR 

Of  this  commodity  the  United  States,  Canada,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
supply  practically  all  that  is  imported,  the  relative  importance  of  each  country 
being  in  the  order  named.  Although  the  trade  returns  show  Canada  as  having 
supplied  in  1933,  9,347  cwts.  to  the  Gold  Coast,  184  cwts.  to  Nigeria,  and  26,964 
cwts.  to  Sierra  Leone,  allowance  must  be  made  for  the  large  quantities  of  Cana- 
dian flour  which  are  shipped  via  New  York  and  credited  to  that  port.  In  the 
case  of  Sierra  Leone,  owing  to  tariff  preference  being  in  force,  all  imports  must 
bear  their  true  country  of  origin.  The  figures  for  the  shipments  during  1933 
from  the  United  States  were  as  follows:  to  the  Gold  Coast,  153,362  cwts.;  to 
Nigeria,  43,940  cwts.;  to  Sierra  Leone,  74  cwts.  From  the  United  Kingdom 
they  were,  in  the  same  order,  10,661  cwts.,  11,264  cwts.,  3,520  cwts.  The  total 
imports,  also  in  the  same  order,  were  174,252,  55,863,  and  30,584  cwts.  With 
regard  to  the  Gold  Coast  and  Nigeria,  there  has  been  no  material  change  in  the 
past  few  years  in  the  quantitative  percentages  obtained  from  the  three  supplying 
countries;  but  in  the  case  of  Sierra  Leone,  Canada  has  obtained  the  greater  part 
of  the  market  previously  enjoyed  by  the  United  States.  This  is  shown  by  the 
imports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  which  in  1930  were  51,755  cwts. 
and  1,760  cwts.  respectively,  and  in  1933  were  74  cwts.  and  26,964  cwts.  respec- 
tively. During  the  period  1930-33  the  United  Kingdom's  share  rose  from  172 
cwts.  to  3,520  cwts. 

The  quality  and  pack  of  Canadian  flour  appear  to  be  accepted  as  satis- 
factory, although  suggestions  have  been  made  that  flour  easier  to  work  than 
that  at  present  offered  would  make  for  larger  sales.  Bread  in  West  Africa  is 
made  entirely  by  hand  labour.  There  is  a  market  for  a  certain  quantity  of 
flour  packed  in  7-pound  tins,  and  in  this  package  Belgium  is  the  chief  source  of 
supply.  Flour  in  tins  has  been  found  most  suitable  for  work  in  the  bush  and  in 
the  mines,  it  being  easier  to  transport  and  to  keep. 

LUMBER 

Canadian  shipments  of  dressed  lumber  to  the  Coast,  so  far  as  the  figures 
show,  have  only  gone  to  Sierra  Leone,  and  were  valued  in  1933  at  £1,298.  Another 
supplier  to  the  Sierra  Leone  market  was  the  United  States,  the  value  of  whose 
shipments  was  £3,294  out  of  a  total  of  £5,941.  The  markets  in  the  other  two 
colonies  are  taken  care  of  largely  by  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  Germany.  The  Nigerian  imports  of  dressed  lumber  in  1933  were  valued  at 
£8,780,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  accounted  for  £3.597,  the  United  States 
£1,355,  and  Germany  £1,162.  The  Gold  Coast  values  were  £759  and  £612  for 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  respectively;  the  total  value  was 
£1,879. 

It  was  expected  that  the  imports  of  lumber  in  1933  would  show  a  substan- 
tial increase,  especially  to  the  Gold  Coast,  owing  to  the  reopening  of  the  gold 
mines.  This  increase,  however,  is  not  shown  in  the  statistics  of  that  year,  but 
will  probably  reveal  itself  when  those  for  1934  are  published. 

The  imports  of  undressed  lumber  were  very  small,  and  of  this  Canada  sup- 
plied none. 

MOTOR  CARS  AND  LORRIES 

During  1933  Canada  supplied  nine  motor  cars  to  the  value  of  £1,030  to 
Sierra  Leone,  out  of  a  total  value  of  imports  of  £8,411.   The  balance  in  respect 
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of  this  colony  was  made  up  by  the  United  Kingdom  (£7,222)  and  the  United 
States  (£159).  Canada  supplied  no  cars  to  the  Gold  Coast  or  Nigeria  in  1933. 
The  motor  cars  and  lorries  imported  into  Nigeria  were,  with  the  exception  of 
two  American  makes,  of  English  manufacture.  The  United  States  share  was 
£7,989  as  against  £53,605  for  the  United  Kingdom;  the  total  was  £64,056.  In 
respect  to  the  Gold  Coast,  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States  prac- 
tically shared  the  market,  supplying  cars  to  the  value  of  £39,860  and  £54,214 
respectively  out  of  a  total  value  of  £96,574.  The  total  importation  into  the  Gold 
Coast  was  886  motor  cars  and  lorries,  579  of  which  were  supplied  by  the  United 
States  and  291  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Of  the  638  lorries  imported,  532  came 
from  the  United  States  and  104  from  the  United  Kingdom.  In  comparison  with 
those  of  1932,  the  import  values  of  cars  and  lorries  for  the  three  colonies  fell  off, 
largely  owing  to  the  tightening  of  credit. 

With  the  improvement  of  road  facilities  which  is  going  on  steadily  in  the 
West  African  colonies,  it  is  expected  that  the  imports  of  cars  and  lorries  will 
increase,  although  in  some  districts,  where  the  good  roads  affect  the  position  of 
the  Government-owned  railways,  motor  transport  is  said  to  be  not  altogether 
encouraged. 

RUBBER  TIRES 

These  articles  follow  the  trend  of  the  trade  in  motor  cars  and  lorries.  In 
1933  the  Gold  Coast  imported  tires  to  the  value  of  £78,854,  Nigeria  £35,048, 
and  Sierra  Leone  £3,424.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  in  these  products  goes  to  the 
United  Kingdom,  although  in  1933,  in  the  case  of  the  Gold  Coast,  the  United 
States  is  credited  with  tires  to  the  value  of  £24,717,  and  France  with  £12,741. 
In  the  Nigerian  market  France  accounted  for  £3,641  and  Germany  for  £1,112. 
The  above  figures  all  show  a  decrease  from  those  of  1932. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Import  values  of  other  items  of  possible  interest  to  Canadian  exporters 
are  given  in  the  following  table: — 


1933 

Gold  Coast 

Nigeria 

Sierra  Leone 

£  50,233 

£250,017 

£  212 

Sugar  (refined)   

72,682 

58,808 

8,305 

11,561 

6,522 

4,532 

Boots  and  shoes,  other  than  leather  . . 

20,860 

19,285 

7,204 

1,156 

91,887 

2,497 

Implements  and  tools — 

26,102 

21,936 

18,539 

11,923 

2,737 

4,171 

22,708 

6,709 

Machinery—^ 

25,477 

3,153 

628 

12.467 

1,150 

1,001 

154,767 

546 

5,768 

440,747 

451,108 

49,991 

92,410 

127,186 

6.257 

.  13,749 

22,95D 

3.039 

28,680 

47,249 

6,570 

PRICE  SITUATION   OF  WEST  AFRICAN  EXPORTS 

As  stated  in  the  opening  paragraph  of  this  report,  the  slump  in  prices  for 
native  produce  which  took  place  during  1933  was  mainly  responsible  for  the 
fall  in  import  and  export  values  in  the  trade  of  British  West  Africa,  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  colonies  varying  directly  with  the  prices  obtained  for  such 
important  exports  as  ground  nuts,  palm  kernels,  palm  oil,  and  cocoa. 

The  situation  to-day,  however,  is  much  improved.  Ground  nuts,  which  a 
year  ago  were  quoted  at  £8  15s.  per  ton  ex  quay  Liverpool  and  which  averaged 
£10  18s.  9d.  over  the  whole  of  1933,  are  now  standing  at  £16  15s.  3d.  Palm 
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kernels,  which  a  month  ago  were  worth  £7  10s.  and  a  year  ago  £7  15s.  a  ton,  are 
now  quoted  at  £9  10s.  per  ton.  Palm  oil,  now  worth  £18  15s.  per  ton,  was  quoted 
at  £15  15s.  a  month  ago  and  £13  13s.  a  year  ago.  These  considerable  advances 
have1  led  to  a  substantial  increase  in  the  purchasing  power  of  West  African  pro- 
ducers, which  it  is  expected  will  be  reflected  in  the  earnings  of  the  big  trading- 
companies.  This  improvement  began  in  the  autumn  of  last  year  and  is  being 
maintained.  Trade  prospects  are  therefore  brighter  than  they  were  at  this  time 
last  year. 

The  majority  of  British  firms  trading  with  West  Africa,  as  well  as  one  or 
two  foreign  houses,  have  their  head  offices  in  England,  several  being  located  in 
Liverpool  and  Manchester,  as  both  of  these  centres  have  an  important  share  in 
the  West  Coast  trade.  Canadian  exporters  interested  in  investigating  the  pros- 
pects for  the  sale  of  their  products  in  the  British  West  African  colonies  may 
communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner's  office  at  Liverpool. 
C.i.f.  prices  West  African  ports  should  be  quoted,  and  where  convenient  samples 
should  accompany  them. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Trade   of  New   South  Wales 

Imports  into  New  South  Wales  from  overseas  for  the  six  months  ended 
December  31,  1934,  were  valued  at  £16,396,318  sterling,  an  inprease  of  £4,079,003 
as  compared  with  figures  for  the  same  period  of  1933.  Exports  at  £14,347;931  fell 
by  £4,074,679,  largely  due  to  the  lower  prices  obtainable  for  wool. 

Exports  and  imports,  in  sterling  values,  are  brought  together  in  the  following 
table: — 

1933-34  1934-35  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Exports   £18,422,610       £14,347,931  -£4,074,679 

Imports  .  .  .  :   12,317,315         16,396,318       +  4,079,003 

Exports  for  the  current  six  months  are  expected  to  show  a  considerable 
increase  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

New  South  Wales  Wheat  Harvest 

Sydney,  January  31,  1935.^Harvesting  of  the  New  South  Wales  wheat  crop 
has  proceeded  during  the  past  month.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  work  is  some 
weeks  later  than  usual,  good  progress  has  been  made  although  the  weather  has 
been  unfavourable. 

At  the  end  of  the  year  it  was  estimated  by  the  Sydney  grain  trade  that  the 
yield  is  not  likely  to  exceed  40,000,000  bushels,  and  this,  if  realized,  may  be 
regarded  as  highly  satisfactory;  the  quality  of  the  grain  is  better  than  that  of 
last  season.  Some  excellent  yields  have  been  recorded,  but  others  have  been  dis- 
appointing. Rust  and  frost  caused  a  great  deal  of  damage,  and  the  crop  suffered 
also  from  a  grasshopper  plague,  hail  and  windstorms. 

At  the  close  of  1934  the  stocks  of  old  wheat  in  store  were  much  larger  than 
usual,  but  owing  to  an  increased  demand  only  about  3,000,000  bushels  remain 
in  store. 

Wheat-growing  Experiments  in  New  South  Wales 

Wheat-growing  trials  at  the  Government  experimental  farms  in  New  South 
Wales  have  recently  furnished  some  useful  information.  In  the  early  sown  sec- 
tion late  maturing  varieties  were  included,  and  Yandilla  King  was  used  as  the 
check  type.  Yields  were  comparatively  light  because  of  adverse  conditions  late 
in  the  season.    The  best  results  were  from  Ford,  which  yielded  28  bushels  per 
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acre.  Ghurka  was  tried  in  this  division  for  the  first  time  and  came  next  to  Ford 
with  25  bushels  and  20  pounds  of  grain  to  the  acre.  Following  in  order  of  merit 
over  the  several  seasons  of  trials  were:  Dundee,  Baringa,  Morley,  Numba,  Yan- 
dilla  King,  Duchess,  Turvey,  Hordeiform,  Major,  Apollo,  Joppa,  Penny,  Currawa, 
Sepoy,  Nebawa,  Bundar,  Stockman,  and  Palestine. 

The  application  of  superphosphate  to  unfertilized  areas  continues  to  give 
appreciably  increased  yield.  Using  Bobin  as  the  standard,  the  yields  obtained 
from  the  various  treatments  were  as  follows:  no  manure,  16  bushels  per  acre; 
-\  cwt.  super,  25  bushels;  1  cwt.  super,  27  bushels  20  pounds;  cwt.  super,  26 
Bushels  20  pounds ;  2  cwt.  super,  28  bushels  20  pounds.  The  average  results  over 
the  five  years'  trials  are:  no  manure,  15  bushels  59  pounds;  J  cwt.  super,  23 
bushels  51  pounds;  1  cwt.,  25  bushels  31  pounds;  1J  cwt.,  26  bushels  54  pounds; 
2  cwt.  super,  27'  bushels  57  pounds. 

At  the  present  price  of  wheat  the  most  profitable  dressing  was  one  cwt.  (112 
pounds)  of  superphosphate  per  acre. 


CEYLON  MOTOR  VEHICLE  IMPORTS,  1934 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  February  7,  1935. — In  1934  imports  of  motor  cars,  lorries,  etc., 
into  Ceylon  were  valued  at  Rs.5,054,018  as  against  Rs.2,981,124  and  Rs.1,570,192 
in  1933  and  1932  respectively.  Almost  a  thousand  more  cars  were  imported 
into  the  colony  in  1934  than  in  the  previous  twelve  months,  and  the  number  of 
motor  lorries  and  vans,  etc.,  was  greater  by  over  600  than  in  1933.  The  increase 
in  the  number  of  cars  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  was  a  feature  of  the 
1934  trade. 

The  following  are  the  figures  for  the  last  three  years: — 

Motor  Cars     Motor  Lorries,  Vans,  etc. 


No. 

Us. 

No. 

Its. 

1934   

  1,913 

3,501,094 

893 

1,506,062 

1933   

  932 

1,585,199 

203 

378,108 

1932   

  768 

1,272,040 

134 

263,866 

Details  of  countries  of  origin  of  1934  imports  are  as  follows: — 

Motor  Cars     Motor  Lorries,  Van 

United  Kingdom  

Canada   

France   

Germany  

Italy  

Japan  . .  

United  States  

(One  rupee  equals  Is.  6d.) 


No. 

Rs. 

No. 

Rs. 

1,555 

2,831,525 

152 

324,362 

202 

323,110 

331 

397,685 

22 

48,481 

1 

3,951 

6 

13,542 

30 

146,067 

23 

34,949 

1 

1,170 

"i 

761 

104 

247,957 

378 

633,236 

MARKET  FOR  BLEACHED  CHEMICAL  PULP  IN  FRANCE 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  February  26,  1935. — With  the  signing  on  February  26  of  the  protocol 
to  the  Franco-Canada  trade  agreement,  Canadian  producers  of  dry  bleached 
chemical  pulp  for  all  purposes  receive  the  benefit  of  the  minimum  tariff.  The 
rate  of  duty  is  therefore  reduced  from  16  francs  per  100  kilograms  gross  weight 
to  13  francs  per  100  kilograms  gross  weight,  a  reduction  which  amounts,  at 
present  rates  of  exchange,  to  about  10  cents  per  100  pounds.  It  is  true  that 
since  June  10,  1933,  bleached  chemical  pulp  for  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
silk  only  has  been  allowed  into  France  from  Canada  at  the  minimum  rate.  The 
new  agreement  extends  this  to  all  uses  of  the  product. 
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For  the  first  nine  months  of  1934  the  imports  of  dry  bleached  chemical  pulp 
into  France  totalled  85,894  long  tons,  distributed  as  follows:  Germany,  11,912 
long  tons;  Austria,  9,739;  Finland,  8,355;  Norway,  9,910;  Sweden,  20,361; 
Czechoslovakia,  7,785;  Canada,  6,681;  United  States,  8,652;  others,  2,497 
long  tons. 

The  broadening  of  the  concession  under  the  new  agreement  should  add  con- 
siderably to  the  possibilities  for  an  enlargement  of  Canada's  trade.  Any  pro- 
ducers unrepresented  on  the  French  market,  and  desirous  of  obtaining  suitable 
agents,  should  address  themselves  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Commercial 
Attache,  Canadian  Legation,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  LITHUANIA  IN  1934 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  lit  is  approximately  equal  to  Can.$0-16) 

Hamburg,  February  20,  1935. — Lithuania  has  been  described  as  one  of  the 
few  countries  in  Europe  which  has  resisted  with  any  degree  of  success  the  devas- 
tating effects  of  the  recent  worldwide  depression.  It  continues  to  maintain  the 
gold  standard  and  is  remarkable,  by  comparison  with  adjacent  and  nearby  states, 
in  that  it  has  instituted  no  laws  to  regulate  foreign  exchange  transactions;  neither 
has  the  Government  imposed  any  serious  degree  of  supervision  over  the  nation's 
foreign  trade. 

Essentially  an  agricultural  community  and  primarily  concerned  with,  the 
output  of  grains  and  dairy  products,  Lithuania  has  enjoyed  a  considerable 
demand  for  her  exportable  surpluses  of  these  goods  from  the  principal  European 
markets.  Her  sales  also  of  metals,  poultry,  meats,  cellulose,  and  lumber,  which 
are  of .  considerable  importance,  practically  complete  the  range  of  principal 
exports,  these  goods  having  been  shipped  outward  from  the  country  in  substantial 
amounts  during  recent  years.  General  reductions  in  world  prices  on  such  primary 
or  basic  commoditieSj  together  with  the  effect  of  depreciated  currencies  in  many 
overseas  markets,  have  effected  considerable  reductions  in  Lithuania's  import 
potentialities  as  well  as  in  her  actual  purchases  abroad.  The  export  balance 
remains  favourable,  however,  as  in  1932  and  1933,  although  total  trade  values 
have  declined  to  approximately  50  per  cent  of  those  recorded  four  years  ago. 

In  so  far  as  actual  trade  figures  are  concerned,  the  following  data  of  imports, 
exports,  and  total  trade  for  the  years  1931  to  1934  may  be  of  interest: — 


Imports  Exports  Total  Trade 
Year                                        (000,000  omitted)   (000,000  omitted)   (000,000  omitted) 

Lits                     Lits  Lits 

1931                                                   277.9                   273.1  551.0 

1932                                                   166.9                   189.1  356.0 

1933                                                   142.2                   160.2  302.4 

1934                                                   138.7                   147.2  285.9 


Lithuania's  foreign  trade  is  naturally  confined  to  a  great  degree  to  the  larger 
European  countries.  Her  imports  have  been  principally  of  German  origin,  but 
considerable  amounts  have  also  been  drawn  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden, 
Holland,  Belgium,  Finland,  and  Soviet  Russia.  Exports  have  been  made  largely 
to  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium.  A  commercial  agree- 
ment between  the  United  Kingdom  and  Lithuania,  signed  in  July,  1934,  is  ex- 
pected to  lead  to  substantial  increases  in  the  trade  between  the  two  countries. 

The  country's  principal  imports  are  cotton  and  woollen  piece-goods,  coal, 
cotton  yarn  and  thread,  agricultural  machinery,  iron,  cement,  fertilizers, 
chemicals,  instruments  and  apparatus,  tinplate,  sugar,  salted  herrings,  rubber 
goods,  leaf  tobacco,  oils  and  greases,  and,  in  addition,  a  varied  range  of  manu- 
factured products.   Her  exports,  on  the  other  hand,  as  noted  above,  are  largely 
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primary  and  agricultural  products,  including  preserved  and  fresh  meat,  pork 
products,  butter,  cellulose,  live  animals,  eggs,  wheat  and  rye,  flax,  lumber,  and 
hides  and  skins.  The  only  exports  of  manufactured  products  of  importance  are 
those  of  veneers  and  leather. 

Canadian  trade  with  Lithuania  has  never  been  of  great  importance.  -It  is 
still  to  be  assumed,  however,  that  the  extremely  small  volume  or  even  entire 
absence  of  business  between  the  two  countries,  as  shown  in  various  returns,  is  to 
some  extent  exaggerated  and  that  Canadian  goods  have  moved  into  the  Lithu- 
anian market  through  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  free  ports  of  Hamburg  and 
Danzig.  The  success  attained  by  this  small  but  substantial  country  in  surviving 
so  successfully  the  damaging  effects  of  the  recent  trade  depression  may  justify  a 
greater  interest  in  its  future  than  has  been  shown  by  Canadian  export  firms  in 
the  past.  Inquiries  regarding  this  market  may  be  directed  to  the  Canadian  Trade- 
Commissioner,  Hamburg,  Germany. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  ESTONIA,  1934 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  kroon  is  approximately  equal  to  Can.$0.30) 

Hamburg,  February  14,  1935. — The  total  value  of  Estonia's  foreign  trade 
during  the  year  1934  was  124,442,300  kroons,  an  increase  over  total  trade  values 
during  1933  (84,587,600  krs.)  of  $39,834,700  krs.  Exports  for  the  years  1933  and 
1934  were  valued  at  45,557,700  and  69,146,900  krs.  respectively,  while  import 
values  during  the  same  years  were  39,029,900  krs.  and  55,275,400  krs. 

IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS   BY  COMMODITIES 

Estonia's  principal  imports,  with  values  for  the  year  1934,  were  as  follows: 
cotton,  390,000  kroons;  iron  and  steel,  283,000;  coal  and  coke,  199,000;  cotton 
fabrics,  164,000;  sugar,  161,000;  rubber  products,  128,000;  raw  skins,  106,000; 
petroleum,  94,000;  fertilizers,  75,000;  tobacco,  54,000  kroons. 

Exports  of  principal  commodities,  largely  foodstuffs,  lumber,  and  manu- 
factured cotton  products,  were:  butter,  849,000  kroons;  lumber  and  products, 
845,000;  flax,  629,000;  cotton  yarn  and  thread,  562,000;  meat,  433,000;  cotton 
fabrics,  376,000;  veneer  and  chair  seats,  314,000;  cellulose,  182,000;  paper, 
119,000  kroons. 

TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 

Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  principal  sources  of  Estonia's 
imports,  and  at  the  same  time  provide  the  chief  foreign  markets  for  her  export 
goods.  Figures  of  imports  from  and  exports  to  principal  countries  are  given 
herewith: — 

Exports  Imports 


Country 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

In  Kroons 

(000  omitted) 

16,891 

27,894 

7,037 

9,071 

....  9,656 

15,500 

8,792 

11,706 

.  .  .  .  1,995 

i;966 

4,153 

5,766 

..   ..  3,202 

2,914 

2,089 

3,272 

2.599 

4,066 

2,196 

2,755 

■  1,206 

2,509 

1,983 

2,590 

U.S.S.R  

....  855 

1.690 

1,760 

2,387 

2,324 

2,233 

1,569 

2,300 

CANADIAN   TRADE   WITH  ESTONIA 

Canadian  trade  with  Estonia  is  of  infinitesimal  value.  During  the  fiscal 
years  1932-33  and  1933-34  imports  of  Estonian  goods  were  valued  at  $371  and 
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$11,558  respectively,  while  exports  during  the  same  periods  were  $797  and  $3,246. 
The  two  latter  'figures  represent  business  in  rubber  products,  cotton  fabrics, 
hardware,  farm  implement  parts,  and  aluminium  products.  Market  oppor- 
tunities for  Canadian  goods,  owing  not  only  to  a  strictly  limited  demand  for 
foodstuffs  and  many  raw  materials,  but  also  to  intense  European  competition 
in  manufactured  articles,  appear  to  be  strictly  limited,  while  the  transaction  of 
business  is  additionally  hampered  by  exchange  restrictions  and  governmental 
control,  through  a  licensing  system,  of  all  import  trade. 

UNITED  STATES  WHY  AT  ACREAGE  AND  PROSPECTS 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  March  5,  1935. — The  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  estimate  that  the  winter  wheat  area  in  fifteen 
producing  countries,  exclusive  of  Russia,  indicates  an  increase  of  2-3  per  cent 
over  the  areas  sown  in  the  same  countries  last  year,  when  they  represented  over 
60  per  cent  of  the  estimated  Northern  Hemisphere  wheat  areas.  India,  Germany, 
and  Canada  are  the  only  countries  thus  far  reporting  a  decrease.  The  Russian 
winter  wheat  acreage  for  1935  is  reported  as  having  been  increased  by  6*5  per 
cent. 

UNITED   STATES   WHEAT  STOCKS 

Wheat  stocks  in  the  United  States  on  January  1  were  reported  to  be  130,- 
000,000  bushels  less  than  stocks  a  year  ago.  After  making  allowance  during  the 
second  half  of  the  crop  year  for  a  small  amount  of  exports  and  some  imports  to 
be  used  mostly  for  feeding  purposes,  it  seems  likely  that  total  wheat  stocks  on 
July  1,  1935,  may  be  about  150,000,000  bushels.  The  total  of  stocks  on  farms, 
commercial  stocks,  Murray's  estimate  of  country  elevator  and  mill  holdings,  and 
merchant  mill  stocks,  including  wheat  owned  and  stored  for  others  and  in  transit, 
amounts  to  about  428,000,000  bushels  as  of  January  1  this  year,  which  compares 
with  a  total  in  the  same  positions  of  559,000,000  bushels  a  year  ago  and  701,- 
000,000  in  1933. 

The  following  schedule  shows  figures  of  estimated  stocks  in  the  different 
positions  as  of  January  1  for  the  years  1931,  1934,  and  1935.  An  upward  revision 
of  9,000,000  bushels  in  the  preliminary  estimate  was  made  necessary  on  the  basis 
of  the  subsequently  published  Bureau  of  Census  data  for  merchant  mills  which 
have  been  raised  to  100  per  cent: — 


WHEAT  STOCKS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ON  JANUARY  1,  1931,  1934,  1935 


1931 

1934 

1935 

Item 

Figure's 

in  Million  Bushels 

258.9 

196.5 

136.0 

199.6 

132.5 

90.9 

137.0 

100.0 

82.0 

Merchant  mills — 

For  own  account  in  mills  and  mil 

1  elevators 

95.0 

105.8 

96.3 

20.0 

9.3 

10.1 

In   transit    ("in   transit  to  and 

bought  to 

arrive"  by  merchant  mills)  .  . 

12.9 

15.1 

12.4 

Total  stocks  

723.4 

559.2 

427.7 

The  interior  mill  and  elevator  stocks,  as  estimated  by  the  Bureau  of  Agri- 
cultural Economics,  amounted  to  93,485,000  bushels  January  1,  1935,  but  no  com- 
parable figures  were  published  for  earlier  years.  If  comparable  figures  for  earlier 
years  were  available,  it  is  likely  that  they  would  be  higher  than  Murray's  esti- 
mates, and  this  would  necessitate  a  larger  allowance  for  the  January -to- 
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June  disappearance  than  has  been  made.  It  is  assumed  that  the  figures  used  for 
such  stocks  in  the  table  are  comparable  one  year  with  another. 

The  amount  of  wheat  which  may  be  utilized  during  the  period  January  to 
June,  1935,  is  unknown,  primarily  because  of  uncertainties  as  to  the  amount  of 
domestic  wheat  which  may  be  fed  this  year.  It  is  expected  that  feeding  during 
the  second  half  of  the  year  will  continue  to  be  heavy,  but  the  amount  will  depend 
to  a  considerable  degree  upon  the  extent  to  which  Canadian  wheat  is  imported 
for  feeding  purposes.  After  making  allowance  for  a  small  amount  of  exports  and 
a  considerable  amount  of  imports  (mostly  feed  wheat) ,  it  seems  likely  that  total 
utilization  of  domestic  wheat  and  of  wheat  already  imported  may  amount  during 
the  period  January  through  June  to  about  275,000,000  bushels.  On  the  basis  of 
January  1  stocks  being  about  428,000,000  bushels,  such  a  utilization  would  indi- 
cate a  carry-over  on  July  1  of  about  150,000,000  bushels. 

WHEAT  GROWING  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  a  report  issued  February 
27,  state  that  a  considerable  part  of  the  Western  Great  Plains  area  is  still  deficient 
in  moisture,  but  from  central  Kansas  east  weather  conditions  appear  to  have  been 
fairly  favourable.  It  is  not  likely  that  the  present  deficiency  of  moisture  in  the 
extreme  western  portion  of  the  winter  wheat  belt  can  be  entirely  made  up,  even 
if  there  should  be  plentiful  late  winter  and  spring  rains.  In  the  spring  wheat 
region  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains  of  the  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
outturn  of  the  crop  will  be  largely  dependent  upon  rainfall  during  the  spring 
months.  If  plentiful  and  timely  rains  occur  during  this  period,  yields  may  be 
equal  to  or  above  average.  The  deficiency  of  subsoil  moisture,  however,  will 
probably  result  in  less  than  average  yields  in  the  spring  wheat  area  if  weather 
conditions  during  the  spring  and  early  summer  are  not  more  favourable  than 
average. 

WHEAT  PRICES 

Wheat  prices  in  the  United  States  declined  from  mid-January  to  early  Feb- 
ruary much  the  same  as  in  foreign  markets,  despite  smaller  world  supplies  and 
smaller  exports  for  the  same  period  than  a  year  ago.  The  declining  prices  were 
accompanied  by  a  marked  seasonal  increase  in  world  shipments,  largely  the  result 
of  the  seasonal  increase  in  the  Argentine  movement.  European  markets,  how- 
ever, were  partly  relieved  of  the  pressure  resulting  from  these  increased  ship- 
ments due  to  the  fact  that  a  larger  proportion  of  wheat  (Australian)  than  usual 
had  been  absorbed  by  Oriental  markets.  Since  early  February  prices  have 
recovered,  May  futures  at  Chicago  closing  at  97f  cents  on  the  15th.  Wheat 
prices  for  the  months  just  ahead  will  probably  depend  very  largely  upon  the 
development  of  the  1935  crop. 

The  United  States  average  farm  price  of  wheat  as  of  mid-January  was  89-3 
cents  per  bushel  compared  with  90-6  cents  a  month  earlier  and  69-4  cents  in 
January,  1934.  No.  2  Hard  Winter  at  Kansas  City  declined  from  an  average 
of  107-5  cents  for  the  week  ended  December  8  to  102-9  cents  for  the  week  ended 
January  12  and  97-8  cents  for  the  week  ended  February  9.  At  Minneapolis,  No.  1 
Dark  Northern  Spring  declined  from  117-3  cents  for  the  week  of  December  8  to 
114-1  for  the  week  ended  February  9. 

NORTHERN  PACIFIC  EMERGENCY  EXPORT  ASSOCIATION 

In  the  operation  of  the  United  States  wheat  program  for  1934,  funds  were  set 
aside  for  the  removal  of  surpluses  as  authorized  by  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act. 

During  the  year  an  emergency  arose  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  comprising 
the  states  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and  Idaho,  which  are  normally  grain-exporting 
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areas.  With  export  markets  cut  off,  and  with  domestic  prices  east  of  the  Rockies 
considerably  above  world  levels,  wheat  and  flour  from  the  Pacific  Northwest 
began  to  move  through  the  Panama  Canal,  as  well  as  overland,  into  the  South- 
eastern and  Atlantic  States.  This  movement  naturally  had  a  depressing  effect 
on  Eastern  prices,  and  the  situation  became  extremely  critical  both  in  the  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  areas.  To  combat  this  situation  the  Northern  Pacific 
Emergency  Export  Association  was  formed  and  a  marketing  agreement  drawn 
up  under  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act.  Under  this  agreement  the  association 
authorized  the  purchase  of  wheat  at  prices  fixed  by  representatives  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Thus  members  of  the  association  were  authorized  to  sell  for 
export,  the  difference  between  the  price  received  and  price  paid  being  disbursed 
out  of  processing  tax  funds.  This  operation  cost  about  23  cents  per  bushel  and 
affected  some  28,400,000  bushels  of  wheat. 

A  point  of  interest  in  so  far  as  Canadian  exporters  are  concerned  is  that 
the  operation  of  this  subsidized  Northern  Pacific  Emergency  Export  Association 
accounted  for  about  87  per  cent  of  the  net  exports  of  wheat,  including  flour,  from 
the  United  States  in  1933-34.  The  net  result  was  an  increase  in  wheat  prices  in 
the  Pacific  Coast  area,  coupled  with  the  relieving  of  Eastern  markets  from  the 
pressure  of  Pacific  Northwest  surpluses. 

BOLIVIAN   EXCHANGE  CONTROL 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  February  7,  1935. — After  a  brief  period  of  lessened  restrictions  on 
foreign  exchange,  Bolivia,  by  a.  decree  of  January  24,  1935,  has  restored  the 
former  system  of  control  based  on  the  principle  that  all  dealings  in  foreign 
exchange  and  gold  must  be  transacted  with  the  Central  Bank  of  Bolivia  only, 
and  has  provided  for  a  much  stricter  and  more  elaborate  enforcement  of  that 
control. 

Producer-exporters  of  tin  must  sell  to  the  Central  Bank  in  foreign  bills 
and  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange,  52  per  cent,  and  broker-exporters  65  per 
cent,  of  the  commercial  value  of  their  exports  (as  compared  with  52  per  cent 
and  58  per  cent  under  previous  regulations).  Dealings  in  gold  are  to  be  regu- 
lated by  a  separate  decree.  Exporters  of  products  other  than  tin  and  gold  are 
required  to  sell  in  drafts  to  the  Central  Bank  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange  a 
small  percentage  of  the  commercial  value  of  their  exports,  and  a  somewhat 
larger  percentage  at  a  special  export  rate,  the  percentage  varying  according  to 
the  product.  Foreign  exchange  from  all  other  sources  is  to  be  sold  to  the  Central 
Bank  at  this  export  rate. 

The  special  export  rate  is  to  be  fixed  by  the  Central  Bank  of  Bolivia  in 
agreement  with  the  Ministry  of  Finance  and  is  not  to  exceed  Bs.80  =  £1. 

The  drafts  obtained  by  the  Central  Bank  at  the  official  rate  will  be  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Ministry  of  Finance  for  the  needs  of  the  State,  and  an 
adequate  amount  will  be  assigned  by  the  Ministry  to  the  Exchange  Control 
Board  for  the  import  of  subsistence  articles  of  first  necessity,  machinery  and 
raw  materials  for  the  national  industries,  for  students'  allowances,  and  for  repay- 
ing any  advances  made  by  the  Central  Bank  with  the  authority  of  the  Exchange 
Control  Board.  Drafts  obtained  at  the  export  rate  will  be  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Exchange  Control  Board  to  meet  other  urgent  needs  of  commerce 
and  industry  and  the  public. 

The  official  rate  of  exchange  is  Bs.20-26  to  the  pound  sterling,  and  the 
special  export  rate  has  been  fixed  at  the  maximum  of  Bs.80  to  the  pound  ster- 
ling. 
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DEVALORIZATION  OF  CHILEAN  PESO 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  February  5,  1935. — An  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  between  the 
Chilean  Government  and  the  Central  Bank  of  Chile  regarding  the  purchase  and 
sale  of  gold  and  foreign  currencies,  and  the  official  rate  of  exchange  of  the  peso 
has  been  further  lowered. 

The  peso  was  first  devalued  in  April,  1932,  when  the  official  rate  of  exchange 
was  reduced  from  6d.  to  3d.  gold.  The  object  of  this  devalorization  at  that  time 
was  to  bring  the  official  rate  more  into  line  with  the  commercial  rate,  which  was 
approximately  3d.  gold.  However,  the  commercial  rate  of  the  peso  continued  to 
decline,  and  for  the  aforementioned  reason,  namely,  to  bring  the  official  rate  of 
the  peso  more  into  line  with  the  rate  ruling  in  the  market,  the  official  exchange 
rate  of  the  peso  has  been  fixed  on  the  basis  of  1  -5d.  gold,  thus  reducing  the  differ- 
ence between  the  official  and  the  market  rates  to  -Jd.  gold,  more  or  less.  On 
January  2,  when  the  new  rate  came  into  force,  the  Central  Bank's  quotation 
for  the  pound  sterling  was  95-14  pesos;  the  dollar,  19-26  pesos;  the  French 
franc,  1-288  pesos;  and  the  price  of  gold  400  paper  pesos  for  100  gold  pesos. 

Since  almost  all  foreign  commercial  transactions  are  effected  on  the  basis 
of  the  export  or  compensation  rates,  the  official  rate  of  exchange  is  practically 
of  very  little  importance  in  connection  therewith.  Below  are  enumerated  the 
transactions  in  which  the  official  rate  is  applicable: — 

PURCHASE  AND  SALE  OF  FOREIGN  CURRENCIES  BY  THE  CENTRAL  BANK  OF  CHILE 

The  official  rate  of  exchange  remains  in  force  for  the  purchases  and  sales 
which  the  Central  Bank  may  effect  of  "  every  class  of  money,  drafts,  cheques, 
drawings,  letters  of  credit,  and  documents  of  whatsoever  nature,  representing 
transfers  of  funds  abroad  and  which  are  offered  to  it  in  private  tenders."  The 
same  ruling  also  applies  to  the  purchase  by  the  Central  Bank  of  foreign  cur- 
rency deposits  in  the  commercial  banks,  in  special  cases  mentioned  in  the  law. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

The  customs  duties,  whether  export  or  import,  as  also  storage  charges  and, 
in  general,  all  the  duties  collected  by  the  customs,  were  paid  on  the  basis  of 
the  official  gold  premium,  that  is  on  the  basis  of  200  per  cent  of  the  duties  fixed 
by  the  tariff.  In  addition,  a  surcharge  of  50  per  cent  was  applied,  this  latter 
having  been  established  by  law  No.  5412,  which  was  extended  to  December  31, 
1934,  by  law  No.  5298.  In  other  words,  the  basic  duties  were  paid  three  times 
over. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  last  of  the  above-mentioned  laws,  the  new  'gold 
premium  is  applicable  to  the  customs  duties,  which  signifies  that  commerce 
must  pay  four  times  the  basic  tariff  imposts.  In  order,  however,  to  avoid  the 
increase  which  would  result  by  the  application  of  the  new  gold  premium  to  the 
original  duties,  decree  No.  4076  of  December  31,  1934,  was  passed,  whereby  the 
duties  of  1,567  items  out  of  a  total  of  1,955  which  the  tariff  contains  have  been 
reduced;  so  that  on  being  multiplied  by  four  the  duties  in  currency  work  out 
the  same  as  formerly.  The  items  which  will  pay  400  per  cent  of  the  original 
tariff  embrace  articles  considered  as  luxury  and  not  of  first  necessity  to  the 
country. 

Regulations  covering  statistical  fees,  loading  and  unloading  charges,  hos- 
pital fees,  and  lighthouse  and  buoy  charges,  which  are  not  properly  customs 
duties,  are  still  pending. 
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AVith  regard  to  storage  charges,  these  are  applied  according  to  the  goods 
concerned  and  on  the  basis  of  the  corresponding  surcharge. 

COMMERCIAL  AND  RENTAL  CONTRACTS 

The  official  rate  of  exchange  may  be  applied  (optionally  for  the  creditor 
as  well  as  for  the  debtor)  in  the  following  cases  referred  to  in  Articles  11  and  14 
of  Law  5107,  reading: — 

Article  11. — The  payment  of  prices  stipulated  in  foreign  currencies,  in  the  purchase  or 
sale  and  rental  of  property  in  Chile,  may  be  exacted  in  currency  on  the  date  of  maturity 
of  the  contract  and  at  the  rate  ruling  on  the  date  of  payment. 

Article  14. — Obligations  contracted  in  foreign  currency  or  in  gold  subsequent  to  the 
promulgation  of  the  present  law  may  be  paid  in  Chilean  currency  of  legal  tender,  with  the 
surcharge  corresponding  to  the  dates  of  maturity  stipulated. 

FOREIGN  CURRENCY  PAYMENTS  OF  INSURANCE  COMPANIES 

The  payments  which  the  national  or  foreign  insurance  companies  may  have 
to  make  in  settlement  of  claims  for  losses  insured  against  in  foreign  currency 
which  occur  in  the  country  must  be  made  on  the  basis  of  the  official  rate  of 
exchange.  Any  exchange  instruments  which  these  companies  may  issue  in 
foreign  currency  for  the  aforementioned  purpose  must  be  sold  to  the  Central 
Bank,  who  will  pay  to  the  creditors  the  value  of  their  claim  in  Chilean  currency. 

COMPENSATION  TREATIES 

The  rates  of  exchange  at  which  deposits  must  be  effected  by  debtors  resident 
in  Chile  in  the  Central  Bank  to  the  account  of  their  obligations  in  arrears,  in 
accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  the  different  treaties  or  agreements  of  com- 
pensation in  force,  are  fixed  by  each  treaty  or  agreement  and  are  therefore  not 
affected  by  the  alteration  in  the  official  rate  of  exchange. 

The  funds  deposited  abroad  arising  from  the  retention  of  a  certain  per- 
centage of  nitrate  purchased,  and  which  are  destined  to  the  payment  of  exports 
from  the  respective  countries  to  Chile,  were  sold  up  to  the  present  at  the  com- 
pensation rate  which  was  calculated  by  multiplying  the  official  rate  of  the  day 
by  2-5.  Decree  No.  4084  of  December  31,  1934,  established  that,  until  further 
advice,  compensation  rates  will  be  calculated  by  multiplying  the  official  rate 
by  1-25;  so  that  these  rates  in  currency  remain  practically  the  same  as  for- 
merly. 

Decree  No.  646  established  that  exporters  of  national  products  with  the 
exception  of  nitrate,  copper,  iodine,  and  iron,  must  sell  to  the  Central  Bank  a 
fixed  quota  of  the  proceeds  of  their  exports  at  the  official  rate,  fluctuating  between 
1  per  cent  and  20  per  cent.  With  the  alteration  in  the  official  rate  of  exchange, 
the  exporters  will  receive  in  future  for  their  sales  to  the  Central  Bank  double 
the  amount  they  were  formerly  paid. 

INTERNATIONAL   CABLE  TARIFFS 

With  the  fixing  of  the  new  exchange  rate,  the  tariffs  of  the  telegraph  com- 
panies for  the  international  cablegrams  and  radiograms  have  been  doubled. 
This  increase  is  in  accordance  with  Article  32  of  the  "  International  Cable- 
communication  Convention  "  of  Madrid,  1932,  signed  by  Chile.  In  terms  of  this 
article,  the  tariffs  will  be  fixed  on  the  basis  of  the  French  gold  franc. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

R.  P.  Bower,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  January  31,  1935. — A  feeling  of  optimism  was  observed  in  Java 
during  the  last  quarter  of  1934.  Netherlands  India  was  one  of  the  last  countries 
to  be  affected  by  the  depression,  but  has  been  correspondingly  slow  to  respond 
to  better  times.  The  present  improvement  is  the  result  of  a  continuance  of  better 
prices  for  the  principal  export  articles. 

Conditions  are  still  well  below  normal,  with  government  finances  constituting 
the  most  serious  obstacle  to  recovery.  Taxes  are  very  heavy,  and  recent  fresh 
imposts  are  insufficient  to  prevent  further  deficits.  The  financial  position  of  many 
of  the  banks  and  trading  enterprises  is  equally  unsatisfactory,  although  a  decline 
in  the  number  of  bankruptcies  is  noted;  the  province  of  West  Java  reported  301 
for  1934  compared  with  346  in  1933  and  442  in  1932. 

Despite  an  improvement  on  the  outer  island  rubber  estates,  the  number  of 
coolies  employed  decreased  throughout  the  quarter. 

Interest  in  establishing  industries  in  the  customs  territory  continues.  A  fish 
canning  plant  is  being  erected  near  Batavia,  while  plans  for  the  island's  second 
paper  mill  are  well  under  way.  Gold  exploitation  in  the  outer  islands  has  been 
stimulated  by  falling  commodity  prices,  and  a  number  of  claims  are  being  investi- 
gated. 

TRADE  RETURNS 

Trade  figures  are  only  available  for  the  months  of  October  and  November. 
These  show  a  quantitative  increase  in  imports  from  269,000  tons  in  1933  to 
286,000  in  1934,  but  a  decline  in  value  from  $37,000,000  to  $32,500,000.  A 
similar  trend  is  noticeable  with  exports,  which  increased  froom  1,491,000  tons  for 
October  and  November  of  1933  to  1,499,000  tons  for  the  same  two  months  of 
1934,  while  the  value  fell  from  $55,500,000  to  $53,200,000.  For  the  first  eleven 
months  of  1934  increases  in  the  quantity  and  value  of  imports  of  the  following 
commodities  were  reported:  wheat  flour,  salt  and  dried  fish,  fertilizers,  pas- 
senger automobiles,  and  sewing  machines.  Decreases  occurred  in  imports  of 
rice,  beer,  gasolene,  cement,  matches,  motor  trucks  and  tires. 

NOTES  ON  EXPORT  COMMODITIES 

Rubber. — For  the  first  eleven  months  of  the  year  exports  of  estate  rubber 
amounted  to  191,840  tons  compared  with  171,691  for  the  same  period  the  year 
before.  The  values  were  $31,700,000  and  $15,300,000  respectively.  Figures  for 
native  rubber  were  230,440  tons  and  $20,000,000  in  1934  and  139,950  tons  and 
$6,100,000  in  1933.  The  year  closed  with  rubber  prices  weak,  but  with  sufficient 
margin  to  allow  reasonably  efficient  estates  to  make  a  profit.  The  outlook  is  not 
discouraging,  the  present  restriction  scheme  being  quite  effective. 

Pepper. — Both  the  quantity  and  value  of  white  pepper  exports  increased  in 
the  first  ten  months  of  the  year.  Exports  of  black  pepper  were  the  same  as  the 
year  before,  but  the  price  was  lower. 

Tin. — The  price  of  tin  in  terms  of  sterling  was  slightly  higher  at  the  end  of 
the  year.  On  October  1  the  quota  was  reduced  from  50  to  40  per  cent  because  the 
statistical  position  was  not  as  favourable  as  had  been  anticipated.  A  disturbing 
element  is  the  decline  in  purchases  from  the  United  States,  which  creates  the 
fear  that  high  tin  prices  have  encouraged  the  development  of  substitute  metals. 
Mines  are  still  operating  at  a  profit,  although  output  is  well  below  capacity. 

Sugar. — The  sugar  situation  is  still  unsatisfactory.  The  partial  failure  of 
the  British  Indian  crop  indicates  larger  sales  in  that  country,  but  the  develop- 
ment of  sugar  industries  in  all  the  former  buying  countries  militates  against 
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recovery.  A  few  years  ago  the  sugar  industry  in  Java  employed  over  5,000 
people.   To-day  the  number  is  less  than  1,000. 

Tea. — The  price  of  tea  remained  steady  until  the  end  of  the  year,  when  a 
certain  weakness  was  evident.  The  outlook  is  not  encouraging  because  of  a 
world  decrease  in  demand  and  a  definite  increase  in  production  by  non-restriction 
countries.  It  is  hoped  that  the  tea  propaganda  work  now  being  carried  on  in 
many  countries  will  eventually  result  in  a  greater  demand. 

Coffee. — The  quarter  under  review  witnessed  an  improvement  in  the  statis- 
tical position  of  coffee,  but  prices  are  still  too  low  to  make  cultivation  attractive. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  Koninklijke  Nederlandsch  Indische  Luchvaart  Maatschappij,  which  is 
the  local  airway  company,  reported  a  35  per  cent  increase  in  passengers  carried 
in  1934,  bringing  the  total  to  17,624.  Freight  shipments  increased  by  5  tons  to 
74-4  tons.  The  recently  inaugurated  service  of  the  Imperial  Airways  from  Eng- 
land to  Australia  makes  Batavia  a  point  of  call.  This  provides  Netherlands  India 
with  an  additional  weekly  air  mail  connection  with  Europe,  the  advantages  of 
which  are  partially  nullified  by  the  very  high  postage  rates  charged  by  the  local 
post  office  for  mail  directed  via  this  route. 

During  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  plans,  backed  by  Japanese  interests, 
were  considered  for  the  opening  of  a  Japan-Bat  a  via  air  service. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

RADIO  GOODS 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1602  (October  13,  1934),  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes 
that  the  British  Parliament  has  now  approved  of  the  adoption  of  Merchandise 
Marks  (Imported  Goods)  No.  2  Order,  1935.  Under  this  order  it  will  be 
compulsory  for  radio  goods  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  to  bear  an  indi- 
cation of  origin  on  sale  or  exposure  for  sale,  whether  wholesale  or  retail. 
Although  marking  at  the  time  of  importation  is  not  obligatory,  the  importer  of 
radio  goods  will,  in  practice,  expect  the  overseas  manufacturer  to  comply  with 
the  regulations  before  shipment.   The  order  comes  into  force  on  August  21,  1935. 

With  regard  to  class  1 — that  is  radio  receiving  sets,  radio  gramophones, 
electrical  gramophones,  electrical  audio  frequency  amplifiers,  whether  imported 
complete  or  in  parts — the  order  states  that  the  indication  of  origin  must  be 
durably  marked  on  a  prominent  part  of  the  chassis,  and  also  where  the  instru- 
ment is  in  a  case,  on  the  front  of  the  case  or  on  a  label  securely  attached  or 
affixed  thereto. 

With  regard  to  class  2 — that  is  loud  speakers  and  loud  speaker  units — they 
are  to  be  durably  marked  on  the  front  of  the  case  or  on  a  label  securely  attached 
or' affixed  thereto  or,  if  there  is  no  case,  on  the  base,  chassis,  or  frame. 

In  class  3  are  enumerated  battery  eliminators,  chokes,  condensers,  drives 
for  variable  condensers,  electrical  gramophone  pick-ups,  volume  controls,  elec- 
trical gramophone  motors,  gramophone  turntable  units  comprising  an  electric 
motor  and  a  turntable,  head  phones,  resistances,  valve  holders  and  adaptors, 
transformers,  tuning  coils,  resistance  capacity  coupling  units,  choke  capacity 
coupling  units,  and  chassis  or  frame  carrying  or  adapted  to  carry  a  collection 
of  components,  on  which  the  indication  of  origin  is  to  be  durably  marked  on 
each  article. 
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HAIR  COMBS 

The  British  Merchandise  Marks  (Imported  Goods)  No.  1  Order,  1935.  has 
been  finally  approved  and  comes  into  effect  on  May  21,  1935.  This  order  makes 
it  unlawful  to  import  hair  combs  into  the  United  Kingdom  unless  they  bear  an 
indication  of  origin.  This  indication  shall  be  die-stamped  or  impressed  on  each 
hair  comb,  but  in  the  case  of  (i)  any  hair  comb  mounted  in  enamel  or  in  gold, 
silver,  or  other  precious  metal;  or  (ii)  any  hair  comb  of  an  ornamental 
character  on  which  it  is  not  practical  for  the  indication  of  origin  to  be  die- 
stamped  or  impressed  without  injury  to  the  appearance  thereof,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  print  or  stamp  the  indication  of  origin  on  a  label  securely  attached  to 
such  hair  comb. 

GERMAN-IRISH  FREE  STATE  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  February  18,  1935. — A  trade  agreement  between  the  Irish  Free 
State  and  Germany  is  embodied  in  an  Exchange  of  Notes  signed  in  Dublin  on 
January  28.  The  agreement  lasts  until  the  end  of  the  year,  but  provision  is 
made  for  its  continuance,  or  for  entering  into  a  new  agreement  then,  as  con- 
ditions warrant, 

In  1934  imports  from  Germany  into  the  Free  State  were  valued  at  £2,278,- 
519,  and  exports  to  Germany  at  £135,378.  The  trade  between  the  two  countries 
was  16  to  1  in  favour  of  Germany  in  1934,  and  10  to  1  in  1933.  According  to 
the  new  agreement,  trade  between  the  two  countries  for  1935  is  to  be  in  the  ratio 
of  3  to  1  in  value  in  favour  of  Germany. 

Germany  undertakes  to  buy  cattle,  eggs,  butter,  wool,  hides  and  skins,  and 
other  products.  Irish  cattle  can  only  be  purchased  for  export  at  the  prices  fixed  by 
the  Irish  Free  State  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Germany  will  ensure  that  the  neces- 
sary foreign  exchange  certificates  for  payment  for  goods  already  imported  and 
to  be  imported  into  Germany  under  the  provisions  of  the  note,  and  in  respect 
to  the  freights  thereon  in  Irish  Fi"ee  State  ships,  shall  be  issued. 

The  Government  of  the  Irish  Free  State  agrees  that,  in  placing  orders  for 
the  Government,  it  will  have  due  regard  for  German  export  interests,  and  will 
use  its  influence  to  that  end  with  institutions  established  under  statutory 
authority.  The  Irish  Free  State  Government  also,  in  allocating  quotas  or  issuing 
licences  for  imports  so  controlled,  will  have  due  regard  to  established  German 
trade  and  German  interests  generally  in  this  market. 

The  delegates  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  joint  committee  of 
representatives  of  both  Governments  to  keep  account  of  trade  between  the 
respective  countries,  to  ensure  that  the  ratio  is  being  observed,  and  to  carry  out 
the  necessary  administrative  arrangements. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  an  application  for  the  addition  to  the  free  list  of,  or  the  reduction  of  the 
import  duty  on,  wooden  gunstock  blocks,  roughly  shaped  by  sawing,  whether 
planed  or  not,  but  not  further  manufactured.  These  are  not  at  present  specified 
in  the  tariff,  but  are  apparently  20  per  cent  or  25  per  cent  ad  valorem.  When 
Canadian  products  within  the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations 
such  goods  are  guaranteed  duty-free  entry  under  the  terms  of  the  Canada- 
United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement  of  1932. 
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United  Kingdom  Wheat  Subsidy 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  that  it  is  announced 
by  the  British  Government  that  a  committee  has  been  set  up  under  the  Wheat 
Act,  1932,  to  review  the  "  standard  price  "  of  wheat,  which  determines  the 
amount  of  the  subsidy  paid  under  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  United  Kingdom 
growers. 

The  present  standard  price  of  wheat  is  fixed  at  10s.  per  cwt.,  equivalent  to 
45s.  a  quarter  of  504  pounds,  and  the  act  provides  for  an  inquiry  into  the  exist- 
ing standard  price  not  later  than  March  1,  1935. 

United  Kingdom  Preference  Conditions:   Additional  Goods  Requiring 
50  per  cent  Empire  Content 

A  despatch  from  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Dominion  Affairs,  London,  to 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs,  Canada,  states  that  His  Majesty's 
Government  in  the  United  Kingdom  propose  to  require  the  following  classes  of 
goods  to  contain  a  minimum  of  50  per  cent  Empire  material  and  labour  (instead 
of  25  per  cent  as  at  present)  in  order  to  qualify  for  Imperial  preference,  viz:  (a) 
iron  and  steel  guides,  tee  section,  of  the  description  commonly  used  for  lifts  or 
elevators;  (b)  carpets,  carpeting,  floor  rugs,  floor  mats,  and  matting.  The  neces- 
sary order,  the  despatch  states,  will  be  made  about  March  15  and  will  come  into 
force  about  May  15.  The  foregoing  supplements  the  large  list  of  manufactured 
articles  for  which  the  LTnited  Kingdom  on  April  1,  1933,  increased  from  25  per 
cent  to  50  per  cent  the  Empire  content  requirement  for  preferential  tariff  pur- 
poses. 

Scottish  Food  Regulations 

It  was  reported  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1596  (September  1, 
1934)  that  the  Department  of  Health  for  Scotland  had  issued  certain  regula- 
tions to  come  into  operation  on  March  1,  1935,  revising  the  Public  Health 
(Imported  Food)  Regulations,  Scotland,  1932,  in  certain  particulars.  The 
Department  of  Health  for  Scotland  have  since  advised  that  these  amended 
regulations  have  been  indefinitely  postponed.  The  regulations  presently  in 
force  are  the  Public  Health  (Imported  Food)  Regulations,  Scotland,  1932,  and 
Amendments,  1933. 

Irish  Free  State  Customs  Changes 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises 
that,  as  from  January  23,  the  following  commodities,  formerly  free  of  duty  on 
importation  into  the  Irish  Free  State,  are  now  dutiable  at  25  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
with  no  preferential  rate:  — 

Commercial  type  refrigerating  or  cold  storage  apparatus,  excluding  those  for  creamery 
or  dairy  purposes,  but  including  those  for  the  production  or  storage  of  ice  cream. 

Apparatus  for  conditioning  air  forced  through  same,  for  interior  ventilating  purposes. 

Component  parts  of  either  of  the  foregoing,  excluding  motors,  compressors,  switches, 
valves,  and  ice  cream  mixing  gear,  also  excluding  jars,  platters,  and  similar  containers  made 
of  glazed  earthenware. 

Arrangements  are  being  made  for  the  local  manufacture  of  these  goods, 
but  licences  for  importation  free  of  duty,  where  conditions  warrant,  will  be 
issued  by  the  Minister  of  Industry  and  Commerce. 

Value  for  Duty  in  Grenada 

The  Legislative  Council  of  Grenada,  by  an  ordinance  dated  January  15, 
1935,  brought  the  method  of  valuing  goods  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  ad 
valorem  duties  in  line  with  the  method  adopted  by  the  United  Kingdom,  viz: — 

"  The  value  of  any  imported  goods  for  the  purpose  of  assessing  duty  ad 
valorem  shall  be  taken  to  be  the  price  which  an  importer  would  give  for  the 
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goods  on  a  purchase  in  the  open  market,  if  the  goods  were  delivered  to  him  at 
the  port  of  importation,  freight,  insurance,  commission,  and  all  other  costs, 
charges  and  expenses  incidental  to  the  purchase  and  delivery  at  that  port  (except 
any  duties  of  customs)  having  been  paid  and  duty  shall  be  paid  on  that  value  as 
fixed  by  the  Collector  provided  that  buying  commission  shall  be  included  only 
to  the  extent  by  which  it  exceeds  5  per  cent  of  the  amount  on  which  such  com- 
mission is  calculated." 

Formerly,  the  value  for  duty  was  the  actual  market  value  or  wholesale  price 
in  the  country  of  exportation. 


Trinidad  Restriction  on  Imports  of  Gasolene  and  Kerosene 

Mr.  J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  writing 
under  date  February  25,  1935,  advises  that  by  a  proclamation  passed  by  the 
Governor  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  on  February  19,  1935,  the  importation  of 
gasolene  and  kerosene  into  the  colony  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  is  prohibited 
unless  a  written  permit  from  the  Collector  of  Customs  and  Excise  has  been 
obtained. 

New  Barbados  Tariff  on  Footwear 

Mr.  J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  writes 
under  date  February  22,  1935,  that  the  Government  of  Barbados  on  January  31, 
1935,  passed  the  following  new  tariff  item: — 

British 

Preferential  General 
Tariff  Tariff 

Boots,  bootees,  shoes,  overshoes,  slippers  and  sandals  of 
all  descriptions: 

(a)  Wholly  or  partly  of  rubber,  balata  or  gutta 

percha  (except  where  the  outer  part  of  the 
uppers,  apart  from  stitchings,  fastenings  or 
ornaments,   is   made   entirely   of   leather  or 

leather  and  elastic)   3d.  per  pair  or         Is.  3d.  per  pair 

10  %  ad  val.,  or  30  %  ad  val., 

whichever  whichever 
is  higher  is  higher 

(b)  Rubber,  balata,  or   gutta  percha   soled  with 

leather  upper  parts   6d.  per  pair  or         2s.  6d.  per  pair 

10%  ad  val.  or  30%  ad  val., 

whichever  whichever 
is  higher  is  higher 

(c)  Other  kinds   9d.  per  pair  or         2s.  9d.  per  pair 

10  %  ad  val.  or  30  %  ad  val., 

whichever  whichever 
is  higher  is  higher 

The  above  items  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty  charged. 

The  former  rates  were:  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  of  rubber  and  canvas  with 
rubber  soles,  3d.  per  pair  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  Is.  3d.  per 
pair  under  the  general  tariff;  and  other  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  and  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  and  general 
tariffs  respectively.  Canadian  and  Empire  boots,  shoes,  and  slippers  are  -im- 
ported under  the  preferential  tariff. 


British  Empire  Content  in  Brunei 

Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  forwards  a  cus- 
toms notification  of  the  State  of  Brunei  whereby  the  British  Resident  rules,  with 
effect  from  January  15,  1935,  that  no  preferential  treatment  shall  be  accorded: 
(1)  to  any  motor  vehicles  unless  the  Superintendent  of  Trade  and  Customs  is 
satisfied  that  the  materials  and  labour  employed  in  their  manufacture  are  at 
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least  50  per  cent  British;  (2)  to  goods  other  than  motor  vehicles  unless  the 
Superintendent  of  Trade  and  Customs  is  satisfied  that  the  materials  and  labour 
employed  in  their  manufacture  are  at  least  25  per  cent  British. 


Additional  Protocol  to  Franco-Canadian  Trade  Agreement 

An  additional  protocol  to  the  Trade  Agreement  of  May  12,  1933,  between 
Canada  and  France,  signed  at  Ottawa  on  February  26,  1935,  was  tabled  in  the 
House  of  Commons  on  March  11.  This  additional  protocol  incorporates  the 
provisions  of  the  supplementary  agreement  arrived  at  by  an  exchange  of  notes 
on  September  29,  1934,  and  a  few  additional  concessions  are  extended  by  both 
countries.  The  provisions  of  the  exchange  of  notes  of  September  29,  1934, 
which  are  continued  by  the  present  agreement  are  dealt  with  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1601  (October  6,  1934).  Canada  is  granted  the  French 
minimum  tariff  on  the  following  further  list  of  goods: — 

General  Tariff 

Item  No.  Tariff  Minimum 

83  Potatoes  for  the  French  West  Indies*  

Imported  from  March  1  to  July  1..  ..per  100  kg.       84  francs  42  francs 

Imported  during  other  periods  per  100  kg.       60  francs  30  francs 

ex    115  .Resinous  products  artificially  prepared..  ..per  100  kg.     300  francs  75  francs 
ex    168  Wood  pulp,  chemical,  dry,  bleached,  treated  with  bi- 
sulphite, sulphate  or  soda  per  100  kg.       16  francs  13  francs 

ex  0381  Vinyl  acetate  ad  val.  80%  25% 

ex  495c  Pen  nibs  of  gold  including  pen  nibs  for  fountain  pens 

per  kg.    16,000  francs      4,000  francs 
595  Casks,  empty,  serviceable,  fitted  together  or  not,  hooped 
with  wood  or  metal,  containing: 

500  litres  (110  gallons)  or  more  per  100  kg.      152  francs  38  francs 

Less  than  500  litres  per  100  kg.    60.80  francs       15  20  francs 

*  The  French  West  Indian  Islands  of  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  have  in  force  the  same 
tariff  as  France  on  potatoes.  The  import  of  potatoes  into  France  itself  from  North  America  is 
prohibited. 

Maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  (ex  91  and  ex  93  of  the  French  customs 
tariff)  imported  into  France  by  the  French  Tobacco  Monopoly  for  use  in  the 
preparation  of  tobaccos  shall  be  exempted  from  internal  taxes  and  shall  not  be 
subject  to  quota  restrictions.  Maple  sugar  and  maple  syrup  imported  under 
other  conditions  shall  remain  subject  to  internal  tax  and  such  importation  shall 
be  limited  to  an  annual  quota  of  1,000  kilograms. 

The  new  concessions  accorded  by  Canada  to  France  include  increased 
measures  of  preference  on  women's  dress  gloves  of  kid,  elbow  length;  lace  and 
embroideries;  and  fibres  of  raffia  and  sisal.   Wine  duties  have  been  adjusted. 


Swiss  Marking  Regulations 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam, 
writes  under  date  February  19  that  by  virtue  of  a  decree  of  the  Swiss  Federal 
Government  it  is  now  necessary  that  canned  fish  and  lobster  when  imported 
into  that  country  should  bear  certain  markings. 

It  is  prescribed  that  the  name  of  the  manufacturer  and  the  location  where 
manufacturing  was  done  must  be  clearly  embossed,  branded,  cast,  or  stamped 
on  the  containers.  In  addition,  there  must  be  an  exact  description  of  the  con- 
tents. 

As  regards  this  latter  requirement,  the  details  may  be  indicated  by  means 
of  labels,  which  must,  however,  be  firmly  attached  to  the  containers. 
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Belgian  Imports  of  Enamelled  Cast  Iron  Bath  Tubs  Subject  to  Licences 

Mr.  Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  writes 
under  date  February  22  that  by  a  ministerial  decree,  published  in  the  Moniteur 
Beige  of  that  date,  enamelled  cast  iron  bath  tubs  may  not  be  imported  into  Bel- 
gium without  an  import  licence. 

Spanish  Import  Quotas 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1618 
t  February  2,  1935),  pages  168-69,  concerning  Spanish  import  quotas,  the  Gaceta 
de  Madrid  of  February  2  contains  decrees  adding  to  the  list  of  articles  subject 
to  the  import  quota  system. 

The  products  affected  and  the  total  quotas  for  imports  from  all  countries 
for  the  year  1935,  in  metric  quintals  of  220-4  pounds,  are:  untanned  cattle,  horse, 
and  mule  hides,  unsalted,  dried,  55,000;  same,  salted,  dried,  or  prepared,  5,000; 
same,  green,  salted  or  not,  60,000;  intestines  in  brine,  28,855;  casein,  treated  with 
boric  acid  or  mixed  with  other  substances  which  render  it  inedible,  14,000; 
chemical  wood-pulp  (cellulose),  1,110,000;  unmanufactured  horn,  3,041;  frozen 
meat,  11,100.  The  frozen  meat  may  be  imported  only  if  it  is  to  be  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  sausages. 

Shipments  which  left  the  country  of  origin  previous  to  February  3,  1935,  in 
direct  transit  for  Spain  are  exempted  from  the  quota  restrictions.  Certificates  of 
origin  are  required  for  all  goods  subject  to  import  quota  in  Spain. 

Italian  Import  Quotas 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  February  22, 1935,  that  by  royal  decree  law  dated  February  16, 1935, 
effective  as  from  February  19,  1935,  an  import  licence  system  has  been  instituted, 
affecting  practically  all  goods  listed  in  the  Italian  customs  tariff.  The  purpose 
of  the  system  is  officially  stated  to  be  the  defence  of  the  lira  by  reducing 
the  rising  adverse  trade  balances.  Quotas  adopted  apply  to  goods  from  all 
countries,  without  discrimination,  but  entries  of  goods  may  be  increased  from 
countries  which  agree  to  purchase  Italian  exports,  either  by  means  of  clearing 
arrangements  between  state  and  state,  or  by  barter  between  individual  Italian 
and  foreign  firms. 

Permits  are  issued  by  the  Italian  customs  until  March  31,  1935,  and  after 
that  by  the  Finance  Minister.  Until  March  31  quotas  allotted  for  individual 
commodities  which  each  importer  may  bring  in  are  based  on  a  percentage  of 
the  quantities  of  the  same  merchandise  imported  during  the  period  February  16- 
March  31,  1934.  From  April  1  the  base  adopted  is  the  year  1934.  The  per- 
centage limits  for  such  quotas  range  from  10  per  cent  minimum  to  35  per  cent 
maximum  of  imports  in  the  basic  periods.  Quantities  claimed  to  have  been 
imported  in  the  basic  periods  must  be  proved  by  production  of  customs  receipts 
or  invoices. 

Pending  further  notice,  no  change  is  made  as  regards  goods  for  which  import 
quotas  had  already  been  allotted.  Permits  previously  obtained  for  import  of 
these  goods  remain  valid. 

Temporary  importation  of  goods  destined  for  re-exportation,  following 
further  processing  in  Italy,  is  allowed  without  permits. 

The  annexed  table  lists  the  principal  goods  normally  imported  into  Italy 
from  Canada,  together  with  the  percentages  of  previous  imports  upon  which 
permits  to  importers  arc  based:  — 
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Commodity  Percentage 

Admitted 

Meat,  prepared:  cooked,  salted,,  ham,  other   20 

Cheese:  hard,  soft   35 

Fish,  fresh,  including  frozen  fish   15 

Fish,  dried  salted  or  smoked:  salmon,  codfish,  stockfish   20 

Fish,  marinated  in  oil,  or  otherwise  prepared   10 

Crustacea   and  shellfish,  edible,  fresh  or   preserved    (includes  canned 

lobsters)   20 

Rye   25 

Wheat  flour   35 

Rods  or  bars  of  copper  and  its  alloys   30 

Leaves  or  sheets  of  copper  and  its  alloys   30 

Wire  of  copper  and  its  alloys   30 

Aluminium  and  its  alloys,  in  ingots  and  scrap   20 

Nickel  and  its  alloys,  in  ingots,  cubes  and  scrap,  in  rods,  in  sheets  ....  25 

Lead  and  its  alloys,  pigs  and  scrap   25 

Agricultural  machinery   25 

Asbestos,  crude,  even  in  powder   30 

Hides  and  skins,  tanned  without  the  hair,  finished  or  not,  except  parch- 
ment (includes  patent  leather)   25 

Machine  belting,  of  leather,  finished   15 

Pneumatic  tires  and  inner  tubes,  for  vehicle  wheels,  even  combined  with 

tissues   25 

Chemical  pulp  (cellulose)  for  the  manufacture  of  paper   35 

Paper  of  any  sort   15 

Indiarubber  boots  and  shoes,  even  lined  with  stuff   25 

Oats   25 

Photographic  films   25 

Cinematograph  films   25 


Proposed  Japanese  Import  Tariff  Revision 

J.   A.   LANGLEY,   COMMERCIAL  SECRETARY 

Tokyo,  February  21,  1935. — The  Japanese  Finance  Minister  has  approved 
a  proposal  of  the  Secretariat  of  the  Tariff  Inquiry  Committee  for  revision  of 
certain  items  in  the  Japanese  import  tariff.  It  is  anticipated  therefore  that  the 
necessary  bill  will  be  submitted  to  the  Diet  at  the  present  session. 

The  main  items  on  which  the  Tariff  Inquiry  Committee  have  given  decisions 
are  as  follows: — 

Item  No.  462-1-A. — The  existing  rate  on  pig-iron  of  0-36  yen  per  100  kin  (132  pounds) 
is  to  be  reduced  to  18  sen,  or  from  6  yen  to  3  yen  per  ton. 

Item  No.  462-3. — The  present  rate  of  1-30  yen  per  100  kin  on  wire  rods  in  coils  will  be 
reduced  to  0-65  sen  per  100  kin. 

Item  No.  463-2. — Iron  and  steel  bars  or  rods,  including  those  known  as  "T"  angles,  etc., 
at  present  assessed  at  1-48  yen  per  100  kin,  will  under  the  new  duty  be  charged  at  the  rate 
of  0-74  sen  per  100  kin. 

Item  No.  462-2. — Special  steel.  The  rate  of  special  duties  under  this  item  will  remain 
unchanged. 

Item  No.  631. — Vulcanized  fibres  are  at  present  dutiable  under  two  groups,  viz.  15-39  yen 
and  24-03  yen,  but  under  the  proposed  duty  the  rate  is  to  be  26  yen  per  100  kin. 

Item  No.  299-4. — Flax  tissues,  bleached,  of  pure  flax  or  mixed  with  cotton,  weighing  not 
more  than  17  kilograms  per  100  square  metres  and  having  more  than  25  threads  and  not 
more  than  40  threads  in  a  square  of  5  millimetres  in  warp  and  woof,  are  now  allowed  free 
entry.  Under  the  proposed  revision  a  duty  of  62  yen  per  100  kin  is  to  be  imposed. 

Item  No.  476. — Manganese  alloy  will  be  treated  as  magnesium  (Special  Item  No.  463-2), 
which  is  subject  to  a  specific  duty  of  49-50  yen  per  100  kin. 

Item  No.  230. — Vanadium.  As  this  is  indispensable  for  use  in  the  manufacture  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  it  will  be  allowed  free  entry. 

Item  No.  341. — Silk  stocking  waste  and  other  rags  will  continue  to  enjoy  free  entry 
privileges. 

Item  No.  158. — Salicylic  acid.  No  revision  in  duty  will  take  place. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  stale  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  11 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  11,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  March  4,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 

Comparison.  Nominal  Nominal 

Present  or  Quotations  Quotations 

Country                      Unit         Former  in  Montreal  in  Montreal  Official 

Gold  Parity  Week  ending  Week  ending      Bank  Rate 


Austria  Schilling  .1407 

Belgium  Belga  .1390 

Bulgaria  Lev  .0072 

Czechoslovakia  Krone  .0296 

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France  Franc  .0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania   .Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  . .  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee  .3650 

Japan  Yen  .4985 

Java  Guilder  .4020 

Shanghai  Dollar   

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar  .5678 

British  Guiana  Dollar  1.0138 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar  1.0138 

Martinique  Franc  .0392 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392 

Australia  Pound  4.8666 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.9431 

New  Zealand  Pound  4.8666 

South  Africa  Pound  4.8666 


.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 
1.0000 
.4245 

.1196 

.1217 

.9733 
.4985 
.2800 
.1930 
1.0342 
1.0000 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

March  4 
$  .1927 
.2390 
.0131 
.0426 
.2147 
.0214 
.0674 
.4110 
4.8104 
.0096 
.6921 
.3031 
.0854 
.0233 
.2414 
.0442 
.0103 
.1397 
.2477 
.3319 
1.0087 
.3304* 
.2592f 
.0857* 
.0661f 
.0524* 
.0424t 
.5611 
.2809 
.2421 
.2648 
.8196 
1.0097 
.5044 
.3647 
.2819 
.6955 
.4131 
.4590 
.5674 
1.0022 
4.8205 
1.0022 
.0674 
.0674 
3.8483 
4.9164 
3.8793 
4.8043 


Week  ending 

March  11 
$  .1930 
.2382 
.0133 
.0428 
.2153 
.0213 
.0672 
.4107 
4.8193 
.0096 
.6908 
.3032 
.0847 
.0234 
.2421 
.0441 
.0103 
.1394 
.2485 
.3311 
1.0106 


.2577t 
.0846* 
.0657t 
.0525* 
.0424f 
.5533' 
.2814 
.2400 
.2653 
.8211 
1.0116 
.4851 
.3648 
.2840 
.6943 
.3903 
.4478 
.5649 
1.0040 
4.8294 
1.0040 
.0675 
.0675 
3.8555 
4.9555 
3.8865 
4.8133 


44 
24 
7 

34 
24 
4 

24 
4 
2 
7 

24 
44 
4 
5 

34 
5 

44 

54 

24 

2 

14 


41 


4 

4-5 
6 


34 

3.65 
34 


Official,    f  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade 
Saint  John,  N3. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretarj',  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs- 
Tinned  Fruit. 


Silk 


Canned  Goods;   Cheese  and  Like 
Produce  

Cod  Liver  Oil  

(White  Non-freezing  U.S.  Ph.,  in 
eluding  Biological  Test  Speci- 
fications, the  Quantity  of 
Vitamins  A.  and  D). 

Miscellaneous — 

Asbestos  Fibre  

Asbestos  Fibre  

Cotton     and  Artificial 

Hosiery  

Leather    Shoes:       Men's  and 

Women's  

Lead  Pencils  

Adding  Machine  Rolls  

Office  Equipment  and  Stationery 

Supplies  

Flat  Spring  Steel  

Lifting  Jacks  

Cranes  (Mobile  with  Caterpillar 

Trucks)  

Bee-keepers'  Supplies  

Fishmeal  


278 


279 
280 


281 

282 

283 

284 
285 
286 

287 
288 
289 

290 
291 
292 


Rotterdam,    Holland  (for 
Palestine  trade)  


Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
Havana,  Cuba  


Purchase. 

.  Agency. 
Purchase. 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentina . . 
Bilbao,  Spain  


Belize,  British  Honduras. 

Belize,  British  Honduras.. 
Johannesburg,  South  Africa 
London,  England  


Prague,  Czechoslovakia . 

Bangkok,  Siam  , 

Leeds,  England  


Tientsin,  China  

London,  England  

Rotterdam,  Holland  I  Agency 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  arid  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  March  22;  Duchess  of  York,  March  29;  Montclare,  April  5; 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  13;  Montrose,  April  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  March  21;  Beaverhill,  March  28;  Beaverford,  April  4;  Beaver- 
dale,  April  11 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  March  21;  Manchester  Brigade,  March  28;  Man- 
chester Producer,  April  4;  Manchester  Commerce,  April  11;  Manchester  Division,  April  18— 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  March  28:  Dakotian,  April  18 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  March  28;  Vardulia,  April  10 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  March  30;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  April  13 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Fanad  Head,  Head  Line,  March  19  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork) . 

To  Antwerp.— Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  28;  Hada  County  (calls  at  Rotter- 
dam and  Havre),  County  Line,  April  8. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — A  steamer.  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
March. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Biafra,  March  18;  Calumet, 
(calls  at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  March  27— both  Elder- 
Dempster  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Dcmcrara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  27;  Lady  Hawkins,  April  10 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  30  and  April  13. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outporls. — San  Benito,  March  18;  San  Bruno,  April  1 — both 
United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — A  steamer,  Canadian-South  American 
Line,  March  20. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — City  of 
Wellington,  American  and  Indian  Line,  March  27. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai. — City  of  Yokohama,  Canadian  Far  East  Line, 
April  10  (via  U.S.  ports). 
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From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montcalm,  March  23;  Duchess  of  York,  March  30;  Montclare,  April  6; 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  14;  Montrose,  April  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  March  24; 
Antonia,  April  7 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Incemore,  Furness  Line,  April  2. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  March  22;  Beaverhill  March  29;  Beaverford,  April  5;  Beaver- 
dale,  April  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  March  24;  Ascania,  March  31;  Aurania,  April 
7;  Ausonia,  April  14;  Markhor,  April  19 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Quaker  City  (calls 
at  Hull  and  Leith),  American  Hampton  Roads,  March  29. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  March  23;  Manchester  Brigade,  March  30;  Man- 
chester Producer,  April  6;  Manchester  Commerce,  April  13;  Manchester  Division,  April  20 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  April  2. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  March  21 ;  Montreal  City,  April  10 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  March  18;  Cairnross,  April  1; 
Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  April  15— all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  March  30;  Dakotian,  April  20 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  March  30;  Vardulia,  April  12 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  29. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  22;  Quaker  City  (calls  at  Dundee), 
American  Hampton  Roads,  March  29. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko  (calls  at  Gdynia  but  not  at 
Gothenburg),  Gdynia-America  Line,  March  23;  Drottningholm  (does  not  call  at  Copen- 
hagen), Swedish-America  Line,  March  25;  United  States  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg), 
Scandinavia-America  Line,  April  1 ;  Korsholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  April  9. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
March  18;  Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  March  25;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  March  28;  Incemore  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness 
Line,  April  2. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis;  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  31;  Lady  Hawkins,  April 
14 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
March  21,  April  4  and  18. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Lady  Rodney  (calls  at  Hamilton 
and  Nassau),  March  20;  Cavelier,  March  27;  Lady  Somers  (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau), 
April  3;  Cathcart,  April  10 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  March  27;  Lillemor,  April  10 — 
both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne,  March  23;  Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  April  6 — both  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and 
Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverwalnut,  March 
27;  Siamese  Prince,  April  10;  Silverteak,  April  24— all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Palembang,  Cheribon, 
Samarang,  Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Dolius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  March  30. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian 
National,  March  29. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Britisher  (calls  at  Timaru), 
Canadian  National,  March  28. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin,  Lyttleton  and  Bluff. — Canadian  Cruiser, 
Canadian  National,  April  19. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
National,  April  26. 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  April  4;  Hikawa  Mam,  April  18;  Hiye 
Maru,  May  2 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  March  31;  Tyndareus, 
April  21— both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls 
Honolulu),  March  23;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  April  6;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls 
Honolulu),  April  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tacoma,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (calls  at 
Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar  and  Legaspi),  April  2. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Shanghai. — Shelton,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.,  March  24  (calls 
Tsingtao,  Dairen  and  Taku  Bar). 

To  Tsingtao. — City  of  Vancouver  (calls  at  Dairen),  April  1;  City  of  Victoria,  April  30 
— both  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverbeech,  April  2;  Silverhazel,  May  3 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  March  27;  Aorangi,  April  24 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  April  13;  Golden 
Bear,  May  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Indien,  March 
20;  Cape  York,  April  15 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Apia). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  March. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  March. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Nictheroy,  March  23;  Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow), April  6;  Lochgoil,  April  20;  Drechtdyk,  May  4 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — A  steamer,  East  Asiatic 
Co.,  March  (calls  at  Kingston  and  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  March. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  April  12;  Canada,  April  24;  Annie  Johnson,  May  11 
— all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
March. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  April. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourcnco  Marques^ — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverwillow,  April  6;  Kota  Inten,  May  8 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Judith,  March 
25;   Point  Ancha,  April  27— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Gisla,  April  17; 
Leikanger,  May  12 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Errington  Court  (calls  at  Birkenhead  but  not  at  London), 
March  18;  Framlington  Court  (does  not  call  at  Liverpool),  March  20;  Knute  Nelson  (calls 
at  Hull  and  Oslo),  March  20 — all  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.;  Parthenia  (calls  at  Glas- 
gow), Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  March  26;  Pacific  Exporter  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Man- 
chester), Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  March  28;  Nictheroy  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Southamp- 
ton), Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  March  28;  Trondanger  (calls  at  Rotterdam),  Canada  Ship- 
ping Co.,  March  29;  Celtic  Star  (calls  at  Glasgow,  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle),  American 
Mail  Line  Ltd.,  April  3. 

To  Brisbane.  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Sydic,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  March  18. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso.— Charcas,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  March  27. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning:  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Argentina 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NS.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters-^Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Herctjle  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain.  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.).    Cable  address  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.)' 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de 
Belen  No  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannr.s})itro :  J  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  Bechuanaland,  Somaliland,  the  Rhodesias,  Portu- 
guese East  Africa,  Mozambique,  and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.    (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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ECONOMIC  SURVEY  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA,  1934 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  February  12,  1935. — Since  the  world  depression  began,  many 
countries  have  shown  signs  of  recovery,  probably  varying  only  in  degree,  but 
it  can  be  safely  said  that  no  major  country  has  recovered  from  the  depression 
to  the  same  extent  as  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  and  all  within  two  years. 

Government  revenue  has  exceeded  all  expectations,  while  the  gold  mines 
have  established  a  record  for  earnings.  Post  Office  Savings  Bank  deposits  in- 
creased from  £9,500,000  in  October,  1933,  to  £13,500,000  in  October,  1934. 

Building  plans  have  increased  from  £6,500,000  for  the  year  ending  October, 
1933,  to  £14,000,000  for  the  year  ending  October,  1934.  Difficulty  has  been 
experienced  in  securing  sufficient  building  materials  as  well  as  skilled  workmen. 
Brickfields  and  cement  factories  have  been  working  at  high  pressure  in  order 
to  cope  with  orders.  In  Johannesburg,  the  centre  of  the  building  boom,  the 
number  of  plans  approved  and  passed  in  1934  exceeds  the  combined  total  of 
seven  other  principal  cities. 

New  companies  registered  during  the  year  numbered  1,190,  compared  with 
850  in  1933  and  603  in  1932.  Last  year  only  127  firms  were  reported  as  going 
into  liquidation,  compared  with  201  firms  in  1933  and  359  firms  in  1932.  The 
number  of  farmers  who  went  bankrupt  in  1934  was.  half  what  it  was  in  the  most 
favourable  year  for  the  last  fifteen  years.    The  index  figure  of  thirty  active 
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companies  in  November  shows  an  increase  of  25  per  cent  over  the  same  month 
in  1933. 

The  index  number  of  industrial  activity,  as  shown  by  the  number  of  persons 
employed,  indicates  a  steady  rise  since  March,  1933,  when,  using  July,  1925, 
as  the  basic  month,  the  index  figure  stood  at  986.  Each  month  since  that  date 
records  a  steady  increase,  reaching  1,196  by  the  end  of  November,  1934. 

Motor  car  and  truck  registrations  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1933  were 
14,236,  but  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  jumped  to  27,239,  an  increase  of 
approximately  100  per  cent. 

Preliminary  figures  value  imports  last  year  at  £66,108,375,  as  against  £44,- 
310,000  in  1933.   Canada's  share  will  probably  create  a  record. 

Exports,  including  gold  but  not  the  gold  premium,  were  valued  at  £60,- 
540,000  as  against  £66,407,000  in  1933.  It  is  safe  to  add  that  the  premium  on 
gold  is  worth  an  additional  £20,841,000,  so  that  actually  exports  were  also  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  1933. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCE 

Present  indications  are  that  the  Minister  of  Finance  will  have  the  pleasant 
duty  of  announcing  a  surplus  of  approximately  £2,000,000  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1935.  Last  year  there  was  actually  a  surplus  of  £6,424,000,  but  as 
the  year  commenced  with  a  substantial  deficit,  the  net  surplus  was  reduced  to 
£4,510,000. 

The  revenue  for  the  financial  year  ending  March  31,  1935,  was  estimated 
at  £34,628,000  and  expenditure  at  £33,900,000.  Revenue,  however,  up  to  the 
end  of  December,  1934,  had  reached  a  total  of  £25,900,000,  compared  with 
£24,100,000  on  December  31,  1933.  Assuming  that  revenue  to  be  received  dur- 
ing the  last  three  months  of  the  financial  year  will  amount  to  approximately 
the  same  as  last  year,  with  the  exception  of  possibly  excess  profits  from  mining, 
which  are  expected  to  be  below  the  estimates  by  £1,000,000,  it  is  anticipated  that 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  March  31,  1935,  will  reach  £38,500,000,  leaving  a 
surplus  of  approximately  £4,600,000  on  the  oasis  of  the  original  estimates  for 
expenditure. 

Unfortunately,  expenditure  also  shows  a  considerable  increase  over  the 
original  estimates.  The  main  estimates,  plus  the  supplementary  estimates,  indi- 
cate that  the  total  expenditure  for  1934-35  will  reach  approximately  £35,900,000. 
Even  should  further  supplementary  estimates  be  submitted,  and  certain  other 
sources  of  revenue  not  reach  the  expected  amount,  nevertheless  the  year's  actual 
surplus  should  reach  £2,000,000. 

Notwithstanding  the  substantial  surplus  in  1933-34,  the  public  debt  liability, 
as  at  March  31,  1934,  increased  by  £2,000,000  to  £274,311,564,  against  which 
there  is  a  sinking  fund  of  nominal  value  of  £27,830,000.  Nearly  15  per  cent  of 
the  country's  revenue  is  devoted  to  debt  redemption  and  charges.  The  average 
interest  rate  on  the  entire  debt  is  3  •  9  per  cent.  Fifty-nine  per  cent  of  the  interest 
charges  is  payable  in  London,  and  41  per  cent  in  South  Africa.  This  compares 
with  87  per  cent  and  13  per  cent  respectively  at  March  31,  1912.  Of  the  total 
debt  of  the  Union  at  March  31,  1934,  60  per  cent  was  external  and  40  per  cent 
internal,  as  compared  with  88  per  cent  and  12  per  cent  respectively  at  March  31, 
1912. 

The  debt  per  head  of  population,  based  on  four  non-Europeans  to  one 
European,  is  £77;  Canada's  debt  per  head  is  reported  at  £58,  Australia's  at 
£181,  and  New  Zealand's  at  £183. 

The  South  African  War  Debt,  £7,949,000,  was  repaid  in  full  to  Great 
Britain  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

BANKING 

In  December,  1934,  the  South  African  Reserve  Bank  ratio  of  cash  reserves 
to  liabilities  to  the  public  had  risen  from  40  per  cent,  in  January,  to  53  per  cent. 
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The  South  African  Reserve  Bank  shows  an  improvement  in  gold  coin  and  bul- 
lion held,  from  £17,000,000  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  £22,000,000  at  the 
end  of  the  year.  Notes  in  circulation  increased  from  £11,858,000  to  £13,006,000, 
an  evidence  of  cheaper  money.  Bank  clearings,  which  stood  at  £47,184,000  in 
December,  1933,  reached  £51,893,000  in  December,  1934.  The  index  of  bank 
debits  to  individual  accounts,  using  an  average  in  1928  as  1,000,  stood  at  894 
in  November,  1933,  and  1,139  in  November,  1934.  This  would  indicate  that, 
notwithstanding  the  increased  spending  during  the  year,  there  have  still  been 
substantial  funds  for  bank  deposits. 


PRICES  AND  WAGES 


Wholesale  prices  for  1934  in  seven  out  of  eleven  groups  of  commodities 
advanced  from  an  average  of  1,047  in  1933  to  1,109  in  1934,  as  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 

Index  of  Wholesale  Prices 


Based  on  1910=  1,000 


Group 

1931 

1932 

1933 

19341 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

1,060 

962 

1,041 

1,058 

+ 

17 

Jute,  leather,  hides  and  skins  .  . 

1,140 

953 

1,002 

1,020 

+ 

18 

1,099 

1,009 

1,012 

1,096 

+ 

84 

Dairy  produce  

1,047 

893 

974 

1,213 

+  239 

1,038 

1,024 

1,053 

1,007 

46 

Meat  

1,014 

906 

960 

1,213 

+  253 

1,171 

1,085 

1,107 

1,127 

+ 

20 

777 

726 

745 

735 

10 

1,054 

1,003 

953 

930 

23 

1,548 

1,378 

1,354 

1,408 

+ 

54 

1,599 

1,511 

1,560 

1,518 

42 

1,119 

1,032 

1,047 

1,109 

+ 

62 

South  African  goods . .  . . 

1,033 

952 

972 

1,058 

+ 

86 

1,304 

1,197 

1,201 

1,225 

+ 

24 

lEnd 

of  October. 

South  African  goods,  as  was  the  case  in  1933,  increased  the  most,  or  86 
compared  with  24  points  on  imported  products. 

A  comparison  of  the  following  retail  prices  for  a  number  of  commodities 
in  South  Africa,  as  compared  with  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  British 
Dominions,  reveals  that  prices  in  South  Africa,  in  all  but  three  items,  are  higher 
than  the  others,  these  three  items  being  rice,  beef,  and  fresh  milk,  though  in  the 
case  of  the  last-mentioned  local  prices  are  higher  than  Canadian.  These  figures 
are  as  supplied  by  the  South  African  Bureau  of  Statistics: — 


Commodity  Unit 

Bread  lb. 

Flour  25  lb. 

Wheat  100  lb. 

Oatmeal  lb. 

Rice  lb. 

Sugar  lb. 

Beef  lb. 

Mutton  lb. 

Bacon  lb. 

Butter  lb. 

Cheese  lb. 

Milk,  fresh.   . .  pint 

Potatoes  lb. 

Onions  lb. 


United 
Kingdom 
Nov.,  1934 
s.  d. 
1.94 
9.50 


New  South 
Canada       Zealand    Australia  Africa 
Sept.,  1934  Sept.,  1934  Oct.,  1934    Nov.,  1934 


5.60 

2.50 

2.30 

2.25 

8.60 

9.0 

2.3 

0.4 

8.5 

3.25 

0.90 


s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

0 

2.91 

0 

2.63 

0 

2.22 

0 

3.45 

3 

5.90 

4 

0.50 

3 

1.00 

6 

1.00 

5 

7.60 

8 

8.20 

4 

7.00 

11 

10.30 

0 

2.50 

0 

2.90 

0 

2.60 

0 

3.40 

0 

4.00 

0 

2.50 

0 

3.30 

0 

2.70 

0 

3.25 

0 

3.00 

0 

4.04 

0 

3.46 

0 

8.30 

0 

6.30 

0 

8.60 

0 

7.30 

0 

9.40 

0 

6.60 

0 

6.70 

0 

9.50 

1 

5.30 

1 

1.00 

1 

2.80 

1 

8.30 

0 

11.10 

0 

11.30 

1 

5.20 

1 

8.20 

0 

9.80 

0 

7.80 

0 

10.90 

1 

5.20 

0 

2.42 

0 

2.25 

0 

3.30 

0 

3.00 

0 

0.50 

0 

0.80 

0 

2.00 

0 

1.40 

0 

2.10 

0 

1.50 

0 

1.50 

0 

2.50 

The  cost  of  living  index  for  food,  fuel,  light,  and  rent  remained  fairly 
steady  during  the  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  months  April,  May,  and  June, 
when  there  was  an  increase  above  the  average. 
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LABOUR  CONDITIONS 

Labour  in  South  Africa  is  divided  into  four  classes:  natives,  Asiatics, 
coloureds,  and  whites.  This  results  in  a  complex  situation.  Outward  signs  of 
any  unrest  that  may  exist  are  not  apparent,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that  in  view 
of  the  above  divisions  there  is  no  recognized  authority  who  can  speak  for  labour 
as  a  whole.  Consequently  strikes  are  not  prevalent  in  the  Union,  though  an 
occasional  one  occurs  in  trades  which  are  endeavouring  to  organize  themselves, 
such  as  in  the  furniture  and  garment  industries. 

The  peak  month  of  unemployment  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  was 
October,  1933.  Since  that  date  unemployment  has  been  halved.  On  October  1, 
1933:  there  were  30,400  European  and  coloured  males  employed  on  subsidized 
relief  works,  and  over  17,000  registered  as  unemployed.  This  total  of  47,400 
does  not  include  women  or  juveniles.  By  December,  1934,  the  situation  had 
improved  to  the  extent  that  men  engaged  on  relief  works  amounted  to  14,668, 
and  the  number  registered  as  unemployed  was  10,760,  or  roughly  half  of  what 
it  was  fourteen  months  before. 

INDUSTRY 

Because  the  agricultural  and  pastoral  industry  employs  the  greater  propor- 
tion of  South  Africa's  white  population,  and  should  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
country's  economic  position,  it  would  naturally  take  first  place.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  high  price  of  gold,  gold  mining  is  the  basis  of  the  Union's  prosperity 
and  therefore  the  principal  industry. 

GOLD  MINING 

A  series  of  records  were  established  during  1934  in  the  gold  mining  industry. 
Compared  with  1933,  3,000,000  more  tons  were  milled;  revenue  increased  by 
£4,000,000,  totalling  £70,650,927;  working  costs  increased  by  £2,800,000,  total- 
ling £38,984,853;  and  working  profit  amounted  to  £31,666,074  or  almost 
£1,000,000  more  than  in  1933.  Dividends  amounted  to  £15,878,498,  an  increase 
of  £2,000,000  over  1933. 

Over  40,000,000  tons  were  milled,  yielding  10,486,393  ounces  of  gold.  There 
was  a  reduction  in  the  yield  from  5-844  dwt.  per  ton  to  5-15  dwt.,  but  owing  to 
the  higher  price  of  gold  the  revenue  per  ton  showed  a  decline  of  only  8d. 

The  latest  employment  figures — those  for  November — show  that  the  num- 
bers employed  by  the  gold  mines  amounted  to  28,968  whites  and  251,714  natives, 
compared  with  25,924  and  233,604  respectively  in  November,  1933. 

Owing  to  the  policy  of  the  mines  in  developing  and  recovering  low-grade 
ore  during  the  present  high  price  of  gold,  the  Government  estimate  of  £5,000,000 
revenue  from  excess  profit  tax  is  likely  to  fall  short  by  £1,000,000.  The  Govern- 
ment, however,  is  quite  in  accord  with  the  policy,  which  is  adding  many  years 
to  the  life  of  the  mines. 

DIAMOND  MINES 

Diamond  production  decreased  in  1934,  but,  in  view  of  the  improvement  in 
the  diamond  trade,  the  outlook  is  better  than  at  the  close  of  1933.  It  was 
announced  in  December  that  washing  operations  will  be  resumed  by  the  de 
Beers  early  in  1935. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  conditions  have  improved.  The  clouds  of  depression  which 
have  hung  over  the  farming  community  for  five  years  are  lifting.  In  contrast 
with  the  severe  drought  in  1933,  weather  conditions  in  1934  were  on  the  whole 
satisfactory. 

The  maize  crop  was  again  normal,  and  although  difficulties  arose  early  in  - 
the  season  over  the  fulfilment  of  contracts,  these  have  now  been  straightened 
out  and  normal  shipments  resumed. 
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The  wheat  crop  was  below  expectations,  resulting  in  a  small  quantity  being 
imported.  The  present  season's  wheat  crop,  however,  is  well  above  the  average, 
and  unless  something  unforeseen  takes  place  there  will  be  no  importation  during 
1935. 

South  Africa's  sugar  crop  was  also  below  normal,  and  sugar  was  imported 
during  the  year.  Canadian  refiners,  however,  were  not  interested  at  the  prices 
offered,  and  the  requirements  were  obtained  elsewhere. 

The  locust  problem  during  1934  was  serious,  but  towards  the  end  of  the 
year  was  under  control.  The  wool  market  was  exceptionally  dull  during  the 
first  part  of  the  year,  but  livened  up  towards  its  close  with  the  prospect  of  Ger- 
many again  becoming  a  purchaser  of  this  product. 

During  the  last  quarter  there  was  a  serious  shortage  of  butter,  which  forced 
prices  up  and  called  forth  many  protests  from  the  public,  who  blamed  the  policy 
of  compulsory  export  for  the  shortage. 

LIVE  STOCK 

The  outbreak  of  foot  and  mouth  disease  in  Southwest  Africa,  which  resulted 
in  prohibiting  the  import  of  live  stock,  had  the  effect  of  increasing  the  price  of 
meat,  especially  in  the  Cape  Province. 

The  passing  of  the  Livestock  and  Meat  Industry  Bill  has  given  an  impetus 
to  the  organization  of  the  cattle  industry,  and  it  is  proposed  to  establish  a 
national  cattle  farmers'  union  on  the  same  basis  as  the  agricultural  unions. 

Last  year  South  Africa  lost  the  contract  to  supply  meat  for  the  Italian 
army,  which  was  obtained  in  1933.  This  was  a  serious  blow  to  the  industry, 
as  it  involved  15,000  tons  of  beef,  or  between  75,000  and  90,000  head  of  cattle. 
In  1933  the  basic  price  was  143  lire  per  100  kilos;  last  year  it  was  115  lire,  and 
this  made  it  impossible  for  South  Africa  to  tender  against  South  American 
countries,  whose  tender  was  approximately  2d.  per  pound  c.i.f.  Italian  ports. 

In  order  to  stabilize  prices  within  the  country,  it  is  felt  that  it  is  imperative 
that  another  export  market  be  found.  The  British  market  is  the  only  one  that 
comme-nds  itself,  but  before  active  steps  can  be  taken  to  secure  a  beef  export 
quota  for  South  Africa  from  Great  Britain,  the  farmers  must  be  sufficiently 
organized  to  ensure  a  constant  export  supply  of  quality  beef,  which  is  not  avail- 
able at  the  moment. 

In  connection  with  the  export  of  meat,  it  should  be  remembered  that  an 
export  subsidy  of  35  per  cent  is  paid  on  all  meat  exported  from  the  Union.  It 
is  semi-offlcially  announced  that  an  additional  bounty  of  l^d.  per  pound  is  to 
be  paid  on  all  beef  and  mutton  exported.  This  will  mean  an  export  subsidy  of 
approximately  70  per  cent  to  meat  exporters. 

The  subsidy  of  35  per  cent  is  obtained  from  Union  revenue  sources,  and 
the  additional  l£d.  per  pound  will  be  obtained  from  a  levy  imposed  by  the 
Livestock  and  Meat  Industries  Control  Board  on  all  sheep  and  cattle  slaugh- 
tered at  Union  abattoirs.  The  levy  amounts  to  2s.  per  head  on  cattle  and  6d. 
per  head  on  sheep. 

FRUIT 

Exports  Of  citrus  fruit  showed  a  considerable  increase  over  those  of  1933, 
but  prices  were  below  last  year's,  and  the.  competition  being  met  in  the  United 
Kingdom  market  is  causing  grave  concern  among  citrus  growers.  Exports  of 
deciduous  fruit  are  also  growing  at  such  a  rate  as  to  require  new  markets  with- 
out delay. 

As  was  intimated  in  1933,  a  determined  effort  was  made  last  year  to  increase 
the  exports  of  fresh  fruits,  especially  oranges,  to  Canada.  A  representative  of 
the  citrus  growers  visited  Canada  as  well  as  other  countries  for  the  purpose  of 
finding  new  markets. 
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MANUFACTURING 

The  engineering  trade  remained  fairly  steady  with  an  upward  tendency 
among  tinware  and  sheet-metal  workers.  The  motor  car  industry  and  farm  imple- 
ment assembly  plants  had  an  exceptionally  busy  year,  as  can  well  be  understood 
from  the  100  per  cent  increase  in  motor  car  registrations  already  referred  to, 
and  from  the  improved  agricultural  conditions. 

The  footwear  industry  generally  remained  steady  throughout  the  year;  in 
December  the  demand  for  canvas  shoes  exceeded  the  supply.  Clothing  factories 
experienced  a  good  year  and  new  plants  were  opened  in  the  Johannesburg  area. 
This  industry  has  developed  to  the  extent  that  skilled  labour  is  scarce.  The 
furniture  industry,  owing  to  the  boom  in  building,  had  a  splendid  year. 

Confectioners  reported  good  business,  especially  in  middle-priced  and 
cheaper  lines.    Brewers  and  mineral  water  manufacturers  were  also  busy. 

STEEL  INDUSTRY 

During  the  year  a  new  key  industry  was  established  with  the  opening  of  the 
Pretoria  steel  plant.  Employment  is  given  to  between  1,200  and  1,500 
Europeans.  The  blast  furnaces  were  blown  in  in  March,  and  are  now  producing 
at  the  rate  of  500  tons  per  day.  The  demand  being  greater  than  the  supply, 
production  will  increase  as  more  skilled  workers  are  obtained  and  additional 
plant  put  into  use.  The  highly  technical  processes  are  at  present  in  charge  of 
experts  brought  in  from  overseas.  These  men,  however,  are  under  obligation 
to  train  young  South  Africans  with  the  ultimate  view  of  employing  only  local 
help.  The  establishment  of  this  mill  will  lead  to  subsidiary  industries  being 
grouped  about  it.  Already  a  well-known  Canadian  chain  manufacturer  has 
completed  arrangements  to  begin  manufacturing  in  the  Union  early  in  1935. 

TRANSPORTATION 

During  the  year  the  railways  and  harbours  revenue  continued  to  improve 
at  a  rate  which  it  is  hoped  will,  at  the  end  of  the  financial  year,  March  31,  1935, 
not  only  wipe  out  past  deficits,  but  leave  a  surplus.  On  March  31,  1933,  the 
railways  had  a  deficit  of  £3,692,076.  On  March  31,  1934,  there  was  a  working 
surplus  of  £1,523,807,  leaving  a  net  deficit  to  be  carried  forward  into  the 
present  financial  year  of  £2,168,269.  It  is  this  latter  deficit  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  completely  wiped  out  by  the  end  of  March,  1935. 

On  November  30,  1934,  eight  months  of  the  current  financial  year  showed  a 
railway  surplus  of  £2,400,000.  Based  on  these  figures,  the  accumulated  surplus 
to  the  end  of  November,  subtracted  from  the  deficit  of  March  31,  1934,  leaves 
approximately  £164,000  to  be  wiped  out,  with  returns  for  four  months  of  the 
financial  year  still  to  be  received. 

The  General  Manager  in  his  report  has  pointed  out  that  the  prosperous 
condition  of  the  South  African  Railways  has  been  brought  about  chiefly  by 
increased  earnings  and  not  by  further  reduction  in  expenditure.  In  fact  the 
reverse  is  the  case,  as  during  the  year  the  railways  have  embarked  on  a  pro- 
gram of  replacement,  purchasing  many  new  units  of  rolling  stock. 

The  South  African  Railways  during  the  week  ending  December  22,  1934, 
broke  all  records  for  earnings.  The  principal  factors  responsible  for  the  rise 
in  earnings  during  the  year  are:  firstly,  the  extensive  mining  development  and 
high  price  of  gold;  secondly,  the  replenishment  of  supplies  by  merchants  whose 
stocks  had  dwindled  to  a  minimum  during  the  depression;  and,  thirdly,  the 
heavy  importation  of  motor  cars.  The  Railway  Administration  feel  that  1934 
may  remain  a  record  year  for  a  considerable  period,  pointing  out  that  with 
supplies  now  having  been  replenished,  imports  will  possibly  be  on  a  lower  level. 

The  railways  are  not  solely  responsible  for  this  improvement,  as  the  har- 
bour records  show  that  approximately  691,000  more  tons  of  inward  cargo  were 
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handled,  and  earnings  increased  by  approximately  £212,000  over  the  previous 
year.  Airways,  on  the  other  hand,  already  show  a  deficit  of  £20,000  for  the. 
first  eight  months  of  the  fiscal  year. 

To  cope  with  increasing  trade,  and  more  especially  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  larger  ocean  vessels,  the  Railways  and  Harbours  Administration 
have  commenced  preliminary  work  on  improvement  of  the  Cape  Town  docks. 
The  estimated  expenditure  is  £632,000.  In  addition,  considerable  improvements 
to  the  harbours  at  East  London  and  Port  Elizabeth  were  completed  during  the 
year. 

The  Railways  Administration  are  proceeding  with  the  electrification  of  cer- 
tain sections  of  the  railways,  especially  in  Natal,  the  total  cost  of  which  is  esti- 
mated at  £250,000. 

During  the  year  the  Railways  and  Harbours  Administration  took  over, 
under  Act  of  Parliament,  the  Union  Airways  (Pty.)  Ltd.,  as  an  operating  con- 
cern. There  is  every  indication  that  the  Department  of  Railways  and  Harbours 
will  continue  to  take  an  increasing  interest  in  air  transport,  and  will  undoubtedly 
endeavour  to  eventually  control  all  the  more  important  airways  operating  in 
South  Africa. 

The  air  mail  traffic  between  South  Africa  and  the  United  Kingdom  has 
become  so  heavy  that  a  bi-weekly  service  was  started  in  December. 

1935  OUTLOOK 

The  year  1935  is  looked  forward  to  with  optimism.  The  Government  esti- 
mate of  expenditure  for  next  year  is  placed  at  £36,097,000,  the  highest  on  record. 
The  mainstay  of  the  country's  prosperity  at  the  present  time,  namely  gold,  shows 
no  indication  of  any  considerable  fall  in  price,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  believing 
that  gold  will  again  revert  to  its  former  value  for  some  time  to  come. 

During  1933  stocks  of  merchandise  were  at  a  low  level,  resulting  in  heavy 
replenishment  orders  during  1934.  The  new  year  therefore  starts  with  these 
abnormally  low  stocks  replenished;  on  the  other  hand,  the  great  wealth  being 
distributed  by  the  mines  is  making  itself  felt  more  and  more,  and  the  average 
purchasing  power  of  the  population  will  be  higher  in  1935  than  during  1934. 

Agricultural  conditions  for  1935  are  much  brighter  than  they  were  for  1934. 
At  the  beginning  of  last  year  the  country  was  recovering  from  a  severe  drought 
which  had  been  followed  by  floods  and  by  a  locust  pest.  The  agricultural  com- 
munity have,  to  some  extent,  recovered  from  the  drought,  and  no  severe  floods 
have  been  suffered  during  the  year.  The  locust  pest  was  bad,  but  is  now  well 
under  control.  The  farming  community  in  the  present  year  must  therefore  be 
considered  as  much  larger  potential  purchasers.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind 
that  during  the  latter  part  of  1933  and  in  1934  many  new  mining  properties  were 
opened  up.  Heavy  imports  of  machinery  and  supplies  may  be  expected  for 
these  mines  in  1935. 

Wool  is  South  Africa's  largest  export,  gold  excepted,  and  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  price  of  this  commodity  will  increase  in  world  markets 
during  the  coming  year,  and  that  Germany  will  be  a  larger  purchaser  of  Union 
wool. 

CHANGE  IN  METHOD  OF  PURCHASING 

A  growing  tendency  has  been  noticed  during  the  year  for  manufacturers' 
agents  to  solicit  orders  from  the  more  reliable  retail  firms,  who  are  in  a  position 
to  pay  cash  for  their  purchases  and  thus  save  the  wholesaler's  profit.  This  will 
probably  continue  in  the  future,  to  the  detriment  of  large  wholesale  import 
houses.  It  has  been  brought  about  to  some  extent  by  several  large  retail  chain 
stores  purchasing  in  large  quantities  at  more  favourable  prices  than  the  smaller 
independent  stores  are  able  to  do.  This  naturally  enables  them  to  sell  at  prices 
which  mean  ruin  to  the  independent  retail  stores.   The  latter  in  self-defence  are 
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now  also  endeavouring  to  purchase  direct  from  the  manufacturers  through  the 
local  agents.  This  tendency  is  unfortunate  from  the  manufacturer's  point  of 
view.  Whereas  formerly  a  number  of  large  orders  from  strong  reliable  whole- 
sale firms  were  received,  he  is  now  faced  with  having  to  fill  a  multiplicity  of 
small  orders  which  probably  do  not  much  more  than  equal  the  total  of  his  former 
business.  This  tendency  is  also  helped  by  the  more  rapid  means  of  communica- 
tion now  available.  Whereas  it  used  to  take  at  least  seventeen  days  for  a  letter 
to  reach  London,  the  manufacturer's  agent  is  now  able  to  despatch  a  letter 
from  Johannesburg  to  reach  London  in  eight  days.  This  enables  a  retailer,  who 
formerly  purchased  through  the  wholesaler,  to  place  frequent  indents  for  small 
amounts.  He  knows  he  can  obtain  stocks  by  using  the  air  mail  in  a  much 
shorter  time  than  formerly. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  SECONDARY  INDUSTRIES 

The  tendency  in  South  Africa  to  develop  secondary  industries  behind  high 
protective  tariffs  continues.  Prospects  at  present  include  textile  plants,  tile, 
crockery,  razor  blades,  knitted  goods,  and  welded  tubing  factories.  Stove  manu- 
facturers are  expanding,  particularly  with  regard  to  electric  stoves,  where  pro- 
duction is  now  reaching  150  units  per  month.  These  new  industries  will  natur- 
ally affect  imports  from  the  Dominion  as  well  as  from  other  countries. 

The  textile  industry  in  South  Africa  has  been  steadily  expanding  of  late. 
With  a  view  to  producing  a  larger  range  of  goods,  seven  of  the  most  important 
mills  have  been  grouped  into  one  concern,  Textile  Mills  Limited,  with  a  capital 
of  £750,000,  and  head  office  at  Durban.  The  major  portion  of  South  African 
textile  output  is  made  for  the  native  and  cheap  European  trade;  better  quality 
textiles  are  imported.  The  new  company  propose  to  continue  with  the  cheaper 
lines  and  also  to  begin  the  production  of  quality  lines. 

MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  PRODUCTS  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  February  8,  1935. — South  Africa  at  the  present  time  is  a  fairly 
large  buyer  of  Canadian  rubber  products,  and  the  market  is  worthy  of  the  serious 
attention  of  Canadian  manufacturers  who  are  not  already  represented  here. 

The  white  population  is  a  little  over  1,500,000;  the  native  population  may 
be  disregarded  as  a  possible  source  of  demand  for  rubber  products. 

The  principal  countries  of  origin  of  rubber  and  rubber  goods  are  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Canada,  Australia,  the  Straits  Settlements,  and 
Germany. 

Generally  speaking,  manufactures  of  rubber  for  surgical  or  medical  pur- 
poses enter  free  of  duty,  as  do  manufactures  of  rubber  required  by  South  African 
industries;  otherwise,  the  duty  is  approximately  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

TIRES  AND  TUBES 

South  Africa  is  an  important  market  for  motor  car  and  truck  tires,  import- 
ing during  1933  to  the  value  of  £333,434  for  a  total  of  6,754,562  tires.  Of 
this  amount  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  3,669,050  (£185,553),  Canada  1,896,- 
743  (£84,392),  the  United  States  733,686  (£39,449).  The  values  credited  to  the 
other  principal  countries  of  origin  were:  Belgium,  £12,025;  France,  £8.393; 
Italy,  £2,970;  and  Japan,  £517. 

Several  requests  have  been  received  for  a  connection  for  tires  and  tubes 
in  South  Africa,  but  efforts  to  secure  suitable  representation  have  been  unsuc- 
cessful. This  is  due  to  the  keen  competition  offered  by  manufacturers  of  world- 
wide repute  who  have  been  established  on  this  market  for  years,  and  with  whom 
it  would  be  difficult  for  a  new  firm  to  compete. 
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A  few  years  ago  it  was  an  established  practice  for  the  larger  motor  car 
dealers  to  carry  stocks,  but  competition  has  become  so  keen  now  that  many  of 
them  do  not  keep  any  stock  in  hand  at  all.  When  a  purchaser  requires  a  tire 
or  tube,  or  both,  the  garage  man  asks  him  what  make  he  prefers,  and  then 
orders  it  from  the  local  stockist,  the  garage  making  its  profit  on  the  sale  the 
same  as  it  did  formerly  when  it  kept  stocks  in  hand.  To  establish  an  unknown 
product  would  require  a  considerable  capital  outlay,  and  it  would  be  difficult 
to  secure  a  local  firm  willing  to  undertake  the  distribution  even  if  the  factory 
was  prepared,  as  it  would  have  to  be,  to  defray  the  cost. 

In  motor  car  and  truck  tubes,  out  of  a  total  of  857,371  tubes  (£47,386) ,  the 
United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  504,186  (£28,793) ;  Canada,  232,778  (£11,- 
121);  the  United  States,  74,928  (£5,279);  and  Belgium,  28,816  (£1,150).  In 
motor  cycle  tires  the  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  £3,280  out  of  a  total  of 
£4,211,  France  with  £473,  and  Canada  with  £374.  In  tubes  the  United  Kingdom 
was  the  principal  supplier — £1,471  out  of  a  total  of  £1,686  (Canada,  £165). 

The  United  Kingdom  also  headed  the  list  in  bicycle  tires  and  tubes,  supply- 
ing to  the  value  of  £18,705  out  of  a  total  of  £21,092  of  the  tire  imports,  and 
£4,533  out  of  a  total  of  £6,181  of  the  tubes.  (Canada,  in  1933,  was  not  a  source 
of  supply  of  these  products  to  South  Africa;  in  the  three  previous  years  some 
business  was  done.)  In  solid  tires  the  United  Kingdom  dominated,  being  credited 
with  £7,921  out  of  a  total  of  £9,853;  the  United  States  was  credited  with  £1,519. 

Rubber  tubing  to  the  value  of  £1,073  was  imported  in  1933:  Great  Britain, 
£871 ;  the  United  States,  £124;  and  Germany,  £66. 

The  above  classifications,  plus  garden  hose  and  rubber  heels,  soles  and  tips, 
are  the  only  items  separately  mentioned  in  the  South  African  statistics.  Other 
articles  are  included  under  "  leather  and  rubber  and  manufactures  thereof." 
The  statistics  show  that  Canada  holds  third  place  under  this  heading,  the  United 
Kingdom  being  credited  with  £47,800  out  of  a  total  of  £99,509,  the  United  States 
with  £29,385,  and  Canada  with  £5,720. 

HOT-WATER  BOTTLES 

As  in  other  lines,  price  is  an  all-important  matter.  Competition  in  hot- 
water  bottles  is  very  keen,  especially  that  offered  by  Japanese  manufacturers, 
who  are  quoting  as  low  as  6s.  c.i.f.  Cape  Town  per  dozen.  These  are  largely 
sold  by  the  bazaar  trade,  but  as  much  as  others  may  object  to  handling  a  cheap 
grade,  they  are  forced  to  do  so,  with  the  result  that  the  sale  of  quality  hot-water 
bottles  is  rapidly  declining. 

Canada's  only  prospect  of  competing  in  this  market  depends  on  how  soon 
the  public  will  be  educated  to  realize  the  difference  between  a  cheap  and  inferior 
article  and  one  that,  costing  a  little  more,  will  give  longer  life.  The  duty 
amounts  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Buyers  of  hot-water  bottles  are,  as  a  rule, 
in  the  market  in  January. 

RUBBER  GLOVES 

The  bulk  of  the  business  in  South  Africa  is  in  surgeons'  gloves,  in  the  rough 
finish,  either  banded  or  unbanded.  Canada  at  present  is  securing  the  bulk  of 
the  trade.  There  is  practically  no  demand  for  the  smooth  glove,  except  for 
obstetric  purposes,  and  these  should  be  elbow-length. 

Household  gloves  are  in  only  limited  demand.  Practically  all  housework 
is  done  by  servants,  and  they  do  not  like  them.  The  bazaar  stores  carry  a  cheap 
line,  retailing  at  25  cents  per  pair,  offered  in  several  colours,  but  it  is  estimated 
that  total  annual  sales  do  not  exceed  1,000  dozen  pairs. 

GARDEN  HOSE 

There  is  a  fair  demand  for  garden  house,  both  moulded  hose  and  flexible 
fabricated.    Competition,  however,  is  keen,  and  there  is  a  local  manufacture 
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which  is  highly  protected.  The  local  product  is  improving  in  quality,  though 
not  carrying  the  finish  of  the  imported  product. 

The  total  value  of  imports  during  1933  amounted  to  £54,722,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  £45,061,  the  United  States  with  £6,362, 
Canada  with  £2,861,  and  Germany  with  £286. 

BATTERY  BOXES 

There  is  an  expanding  market  for  motor  car  battery  boxes.  The  assembly 
of  batteries  locally  is  steadily  increasing,  and  there  is  also  a  growing  demand 
for  replacements. 

The  types  required  are  those  with  push-on  covers  for  S-4,  S-8,  and  S-10 
containers,  and  offset  covers  for  S-8  and  S-10  containers.  There  is  also  a  call 
for  reverse  assembly  push-on  offset  covers  for  S-8  containers  to  suit  Chevrolet 
vehicles,  and  containers  with  gasket  type  covers  for  S-5  and  S-4. 

BATHING  GOODS 

South  Africa  offers  a  market  for  bathing  caps,  particularly  a  cheap  line  of 
diving  cap  with  chin  strap.  These  should  be  in  both  plain  and  assorted  colours 
and  hair-wave  design.  A  market  also  exists  for  bathing  accessories  such  as 
shoes,  toys,  and  air  mattresses.  Competition  at  present  is  from  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  and  Japan. 

RUBBER  BALLS 

Canadian  rubber  balls  have  been  out  of  line  in  price.  The  Canadian  quality 
is  superior  to  that  of  competitors,  and  the  prices  are  not  excessive,  but  makes  of 
poorer  quality  and  at  much  lower  prices  meet  the  demands  of  the  market. 

SUNDRIES 

There  is  always  a  certain  limited  sale  for  rubber  bands  and  erasers,  and 
no  particular  firm  or  country  has  any  market  advantage.  There  is  a  small 
sale  for  typewriter  pads,  principally  felt,  retailing  at  about  $1.25.  Sales  of 
chair  seats  are  very  small.  There  is  a  certain  sale  of  jar  rings,  while  rubber  fly 
swatters  are  gaining  favour  over  those  of  wire. 

The  demand  for  toy  balloons  is  limited,  with  very  little  call  for  globe 
shapes.  Those  asked  for  are  fancy  types,  in  various  shapes,  such  as  oblong, 
figures  of  animals,  etc.  Buyers  refuse  to  place  orders  for  plain  balloons  unless 
they  can  obtain  fancy  types  as  well,  so  that  an  agent  must  have  the  full  range 
to  offer. 

Baby  pants  should  not  be  too  heavy.  In  the  type  asked  for  the  top  part  is 
made  of  net  or  similar  material  of  very  light  weight. 

In  crib  sheets,  which  should  be  of  medium  weight,  price  is  the  important 
factor. 

Sanitary  bloomers  are  in  good  demand  in  light  weight  with  net  at  waist  line 
and  end  of  leg. 

Such  lines  as  stair  treads,  door  mats,  etc.,  are  in  the  hands  of  local  manu- 
facturers; Canadian  prices  have  been  found  to  be  out  of  line. 

In  rubber  heels  the  demand  is  limited,  and  what  there  is  is  chiefly  supplied 
by  local  manufacture.  The  import  duty  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  an  addi- 
tional dumping  duty  when  export  prices  fall  below  the  level  of  home  consump- 
tion prices.  Rubber  heels  for  the  cobbling  trade  are  imported  from  Continental 
sources  but  at  prices  Canadian  manufacturers  cannot  compete.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  growing  demand  for  rubber  soles,  and  this  office  will  be  glad  to  receive 
samples  and  quotations  from  firms  not  already  represented. 

The  South  African  statistics  group  rubber  heels,  soles,  and  tips  under  one 
heading,  the  importation  of  which  in  1933  amounted  to  £12,341:  Great  Britain, 
£8,213;  United  States,  £2,680;  Canada,  £731;  Japan,  £334;  and  Germany, 
£223. 
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METHOD  OF  DISTRIBUTION 

The  sale  of  rubber  products  in  South  Africa  is,  as  in  other  lines,  largely 
done  by  agents,  business  being  booked  from  the  leading  wholesale  import  houses 
or  large  stores  and  bazaar  trade. 

The  business  is,  in  the  main,  confirmed  and  paid  for  by  the  client's  shippers 
or  confirming  houses  abroad,  usually  located  in  Great  Britain.  In  the  case  of 
some,  however,  business  is  done  on  a  sight  draft  basis,  where  the  concern  is  con- 
sidered of  sound  financial  standing,  with  little  or  no  risk  attached. 

In  some  instances  South  African  manufacturers'  agents  are  capable  of  cover- 
ing the  Union  of  South  Africa  in  that  they  have  offices  located  in  the  principal 
centres,  such  as  Cape  Town,  Johannesburg,  Durban,  and  Port  Elizabeth,  or 
regularly  tour  the  Union  from  one  or  more  of  these  offices.  In  appointing  an 
agent  for  the  Union,  however,  a  sole  agency  should  not  be  given  unless  the  agent 
appointed  is  covering  the  whole  territory,  either  himself  or  one  of  his  partners  or 
employees,  and  at  regular  intervals. 

Agents  generally  specify  for  sole  agency  rights,  and  in  cases  where  they 
do  not  cover  certain  parts,  they  assign  the  line  to  another  agent  on  a  sub- 
agency  basis.  This  means  split  commissions,  and  the  sub-agent  seldom  pushes 
a  line  on  such  a  basis  to  the  extent  that  he  would  otherwise  do,  and  the  manu- 
facturer loses  accordingly. 

Care  should  therefore  be  exercised  in  appointing  agents  to  secure  an  agent 
who  is  personally  covering  all  parts  of  the  territory  for  which  he  is  given  the 
agency,  and  is  not  appointing  representatives  in  different  centres  to  work  the  line 
for  him,  as  is  frequently  done. 

Canadian  firms,  not  already  established  in  South  Africa,  who  are  interested 
in  this  market  should  send  a  small  representative  range  of  samples,  just  suffi- 
cient to  show  the  various  grades  and  qualities,  and  covered  by  descriptive  litera- 
ture, to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cape  Town.  Prices  should  prefer- 
ably be  c.i.f.  South  African  ports  or  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaboard.  The  prices  should 
provide,  in  the  case  of  general  sundries,  for  a  selling  commission  of  10  per  cent. 


CANADA  AT  THE  BRITISH  INDUSTRIES  FAIR 

Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  4,  1935. — Canada's  exhibit  at  the  British  Industries  Fair  at 
Olympia,  under  the  direction  of  the  Exhibition  Commission  of  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  was  a  display  worthy  of  Canada  and  of  the  great  fair 
itself.  Fifty-one  Canadian  producers  and  manufacturers  participated,  and  only 
the  unavoidable  limitations  of  space  prevented  a  still  larger  Canadian  exhibit 
and  the  participation  of  a  greater  number  of  Canadian  firms.  The  representatives 
of  the  various  Canadian  firms  whose  products  were  exhibited  expressed  them- 
selves as  entirely  satisfied  with  the  volume,  value,  and  character  of  the  business 
transacted.  The  orders  placed  for  Canadian  goods  at  the  fair,  like  the  attendance 
of  both  buyers  and  public  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  constituted  a  record. 

Final  attendance  figures  for  the  fair  show  that  over  25,000  more  people 
visited  it  than  last  year.  The  returns  are: — 

1933  1934  1935 

Overseas  buyers   9,732  12,008  11,713 

Home  buyers   126,033  114,339  135,320 

General  public   33,622  34,536  41,123 

Total   169,387  160,883  188,156 

The  decrease  in  the  number  of  overseas  buyers  is  due  to  the  fact  that  last 
year  the  heavy  industries  section  of  the  fair,  which  is  held  in  Birmingham,  took 
place  at  the  same  time  as  the  fair  in  London.    This  year  it  opens  at  Bir- 
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mingham  on  May  20.  It  is  therefore  significant  that  already  the  number  of  over- 
seas buyers  who  visited  the  fair  in  London  almost  reaches  the  total  of  last  year 
for  the  fair  as  a  whole. 

SIGNIFICANT  FEATURES 

Some  35,000  copies  of  the  catalogue  of  the  Canadian  section  were  available 
for  distribution,  25,000  of  which  were  distributed  before  the  opening  of  the  fair 
to  United  Kingdom  buyers  in  the  various  trades  represented  in  the  Canadian 
section,  while  the  billboard  display  on  the  main  thoroughfare  adjacent  to  the 
approach  to  Olympia,  which  featured  Canadian  participation  in  the  fair  and 
the  products  displayed,  attracted  wide  attention.  Distinguished  visitors  to  the 
fair  who  inspected  the  Canadian  exhibit  were  H.M.  the  Queen  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Royal  Family,  the  Prime  Minister,  the  Secretary  for  the  Dominions, 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  and  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  feature  of  this  year's  fair,  from  the  Canadian 
point  of  view,  was  the  number  of  orders  placed  with  the  representatives  of  Cana- 
dian firms  for  products  which  had  been  obtained  previously  from  non-Empire 
sources  of  supply.  At  the  same  time  there  appeared  to  be  a  willingness  on  the 
part  of  buyers  to  give  more  attention  to  quality  and  to  be  less  insistent  upon  price 
as  the  governing  factor  in  their  purchases. 

There  is  a  great  diversity  in  the  products  of  the  Dominion  which  are  now  on 
a  competitive  basis  in  this  market,  or  are  otherwise  receiving  attention;  but  only 
a  comparatively  limited  number  of  them  secure  the  publicity  incident  to  exhibit- 
ing in  the  Canadian  section  of  the  British  Industries  Fair,  owing  to  the  limitations 
of  space  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made. 

NEW  BUSINESS 

Reports  made  to  the  Trade  Commissioners  and  other  Canadian  Government 
officials  who  were  in  attendance  at  the  fair  indicate  that  this  year  the  results  from 
Canadian  participation  exceeded  those  of  all  previous  years.  Noteworthy  among 
there  were  large  orders  for  Canadian  rubber  goods.  Horse-hide  gloves  secured  a 
wide  patronage  from  buyers  for  winter  sports  in  Continental  centres.  A  Canadian 
package  cheese  secured  an  order  which  guarantees  a  large  turnover  for  the  next 
twelve  months.  Orders  for  washing  machines  were  secured  from  Sweden  and 
Italy.  For  the  first  time  Canadian-made  artificial  jewellery  was  on  display  and 
found  a  ready  response  from  buyers,  which  will  result  in  these  products  being 
featured  in  the  larger  department  and  other  stores.  The  exhibit  of  dolls  attracted 
wide  attention  and  large  orders  were  obtained;  this  also  applied  to  the  first 
exhibit  of  Canadian  moccasins  and  leather  novelties  that  has  been  made  at  these 
events. 

FOODSTUFFS  AND  LUMBER 

Although  the  fair  is  primarily  of  an  industrial  character,  the  exhibits  of 
Canadian  foodstuffs  were  naturally  a  prominent  feature  in  the  Canadian  section, 
and  the  exhibitors  report  a  substantial  increase  in  demand  from  all  parts  of  the 
British  Isles  and  from  other  countries. 

While  it  has  been  found  advantageous  to  display  timber  in  more  highly 
specialized  exhibitions,  the  exhibit  of  timber  in  the  Canadian  section  of  the  fair 
aroused  interest  in  the  possibilities  of  a  more  diversified  use  of  the  various  kinds 
of  Canadian  woods;  and  decorated  doors,  made  of  Canadian  birch,  were  a  feature 
of  the  offices  at  the  Canadian  stand.  Canadian  plywood  manufacturers  secured 
orders,  and  plywood  packing  cases  were  introduced  successfully  to  many  trades. 
Competition,  both  in  price  and  quality,  is  with  the  Baltic  countries.  A  Canadian 
manufacturer  of  furniture — a  newcomer  to  this  market — was  impressed  with 
the  interest  shown  in  the  office  equipment  displayed. 
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LIST  OF  EXHIBITORS 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  firms  who  participated  in  Canada's  exhibit  at 
the  British  Industries  Fair  this  year,  with  a  record  of  the  products  displayed: — 
Appleford  Paper  Products,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. — Waxed  papers,  paper  plates,  etc. 
Beatty  Bros.,  Ltd.,  Fergus,  Ont. — Electric  washing  machines,  ironers,  vacuum  cleaners,  etc. 
"  Canada's  Weekly,"  Montreal. 

Canadian  Office  and  School  Furniture  Co.,  Ltd.,  Preston,  Ont. — Office  and  school  furniture. 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  Company. 

Canadian  Wirebound  Boxes,  Ltd.,  Toronto. — Wirebound  boxes. 
Canadian  Postum  Co.,  Ltd.,  Windsor,  Ont. — Breakfast  foods. 

Canadian  General  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Gait,  Ont. — Rubber  balloons  and  drizzle  capes. 
Chateau  Cheese  Co.,  Ltd.,  Ottawa. — Packaged  cheese. 

Colgate-Palmolive-Peet,  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ont. — Soap,  shaving  stick,  shampoos. 
Canadian  Canners,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. — Canned  goods. 
Columbus  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. — Tennis  shoes. 
Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto,  Ont. 

T.  E.  Dingwall,  Ltd.,  53a  City  Road,  Finsbury  Square,  London,  E.C.  1. — Packing  materials. 
Douglas-Pectin,  Ltd.,  Cobourg,  Ont. — "  Certo  "  pectin. 

Easy  Washing  Machine  Company,  Ltd.,  Toronto. — Electric  washing  machines. 
Fraser  Valley  Milk  Producers'  Association,  Vancouver,  B.C. — Evaporated  milk. 
Federal  Rubber  Products,  Stratford,  Ont. — Draught  excluder,  saucepan  cleaner. 
Franklin  Baker,  Ltd.,  Montreal. — Coconut. 

Guelph  Elastic  Hosiery  Co.  Ltd.,  Guelph,  Ont. — Swimming  floats. 

Hecker-H.O.  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Ayr,  Ont. — Breakfast  food. 

A.  Hollander  &  Son,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  and  Toronto. — Furs. 

Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Beaver  House,  Great  Trinity  Lane,  London,  E.G.  4. — Furs. 

Huron  Manufacturing  Co.,  Ltd.,  Loretteville,  Que. — Moccasins. 

Jell-0  Company  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  Toronto. — Table  jellies. 

Jem  Rubber  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto. — Elastic  bands. 

Kellogg  Co.  of  Canada,  Ltd.,  London,  Ont. — Breakfast  foods. 

Lakefield  Canoe  and  Boat  Co.  Ltd.,  Lakefield,  Ont. — Canoes. 

Libby,  McNeill  &  Libby,  Ltd.,  Chatham,  Ont. — Canned  goods. 

Maxwell  House  Products,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Que. — Coffee. 

W.  R.  Mackersy,  Ltd.,  14  Bloomsbury  St.,  London,  W.C.  1  (distributors  for  Famous  Foods, 

Ltd.,  Vancouver;   Matthews-Wells  Co.  Ltd.,  Guelph;   Newton  Products,  Ltd.,  Toronto; 

Bedford  Preserving  Co.,  Bedford,  N.S.;  Quoddy  Sea  Foods,  Ltd.,  Willingdon,  N.B.;  Dr. 

Ballard's  Animal  Food  Products,  Vancouver). — Canned  goods,  pickles,  macaroni,  mustard, 

peanut  butter,  table  jellies,  dog  foods. 
Miner  Rubber  Co.  Ltd.,  Granby,  Que. — Rubber  boots,  etc. 
McLarens,  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. — Table  jellies,  pectin,  etc., 
Nordic  Hosiery,  Ltd.,  Granby,  Que. — Silk  stockings. 
Northern  Rubber  Co.  Ltd.,  Guelph,  Ont. — Rubber  footwear. 
Ontario  Honey  Producers  Co-operative,  Ltd.,  Toronto. — Honey. 
Planters  Nut  and  Chocolate  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. — Salted  peanuts. 
"  Regina  Leader-Post,"  Regina,  Sask. 
Reliable  Toy  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto.— Dolls. 
*  Saskatoon  Star-Phoenix,"  Saskatoon,  Sask. 

A.  H.  Selwyn,  Ltd.,  8  Lawrence  Lane,  London,  E.C.  2. — Heavy  gloves. 
Sheriff's  Ltd.,  Toronto.— Table  jellies. 

Sterling  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  Guelph,  Ont. — Rubber  balloons,  rubber  gloves. 
Thor-Canadian  Co.,  Ltd.,  Toronto. — Electric  laundry  equipment. 
Triangle  Rubber  Co.,  Ltd.,  New  Toronto. — Bathing  caps,  household  gloves,  etc. 
Toronto  Industrial  Commission,  Toronto. 

Viceroy  Manufacturing  Co.  Ltd.,  Toronto. — Rubber  bands,  erasers,  hot  water  bottles,  etc. 
Vi-Tone  Co.  Ltd.,  Hamilton,  Ont. — Health  beverage. 

Vortex  Manufacturing  Co.  (Canada),  Ltd.,  Toronto. — Paper  drinking  cups. 
Hiram  Walker  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  Walkerville,  Ont.— Whisky. 
Winnipeg  Free  Press  Co.  Ltd.,  Winnipeg. 

FUTURE  FAIRS 

As  already  indicated,  the  heavy  industries,  or  the  Engineering  and  Hard- 
ware section  of  the  British  Industries  Fair,  will  be  held  in  Birmingham  from 
May  20  to  May  31  of  this  year,  where  there  will  be  a  Canadian  section  also. 

Canadian  firms  considering  participation  in  the  next  British  Industries  Fair, 
to  be  held  in  1936,  should  communicate  at  the  earliest  possible  time  with  the 
Canadian  Government  Exhibition  Commission,  Canadian  Building,  Blackburn 
Road,  West  Hampstead,  London,  N.W.  6. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  CANNED  GOODS 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  February  20,  1935. — During  the  closing  months  of  1934  the  West 
of  England  market  for  canned  fruits,  such  as  apricots,  pears,  and  peaches,  was 
very  quiet  and  therefore  rather  stable.  Shortly  after  the  new  year  offerings  of 
Californian  fruit  began  to  circulate  at  slightly  lower  prices,  and  business  quickened 
appreciably.  Offers  of  Australian  fruit,  ordinarily  accepted  in  January,  seemed 
to  be  delayed  somewhat,  and  wholesalers  and  importers  of  such  goods  appeared 
to  be  having  difficulty  in  getting  orders  confirmed  by  their  principal  connections. 
It  is  reported  that  the  total  Australian  pack  is  only  about  800,000  cases  com- 
pared with  an  average  pack  of  1,250,000  cases. 

At  the  moment  standard  pears  of  Californian  and  Australian  production 
are  being  offered  at  8s.  3d.,  landed  cost,  compared  with  8s.  for  Canadian  pears. 
Both  Californian  and  Australian  peaches  are  being  offered  at  7s.  6d.,  while  Cana- 
dian peaches  are  not  on  offer. 

The  trade  in  gallon  apples  has  been  complicated  in  recent  years  with  the 
introduction  of  a  very  good  English  pack.  Some  years  ago  waste  land  was 
developed  through  the  planting  of  some  apple  trees  of  the  Bramley  Seedlings 
variety,  the  fruit  of  which  is  now  canned  co-operatively  by  an  association  of 
farmers  and,  it  is  understood,  two  or  more  canners.  When  first  ready  to  market, 
these  English  gallon  apples  were  offered  to  the  trade  at  at  least  25s.  a  dozen, 
and  most  of  the  output  at  that  time  was  sold  through  curiosity  on  the  part  of  the 
purchasers.  To-day,  English  gallon  apples  are  being  offered  at  between  17s. 
and  18s.  compared  with  Canadian  at  16s.  9d.  Oregon-Washington  gallon  apples 
are  in  the  market  at  15s.  lOd.  c.i.f.,  or  21s.  landed,  with  only  a  little  business 
being  concluded. 

The  market  for  gallon  apples  is  of  great  importance  in  view  of  the  position 
this  fruit  in  any  form  occupies  in  the  average  English  diet,  and  a  great  demand 
for  gallon  apples  is  always  present  from  the  numerous  public  schools,  institutions, 
restaurants,  hotels,  and  caterers. 

In  the  West  of  England  there  is  a  fair  and  somewhat  active  market  for 
loganberries,  and  current  quotations  for  fancy  Canadian  are  5s.  c.i.f.,  or  5s.  4d. 
landed,  compared  with  loganberries  from  the  United  States  being  offered  at 
4s.  7Jd.  c.i.f.,  or  5s.  7d.  landed. 

The  market  for  canned  tomatoes  seems  to  be  increasing  steadily,  and  the# 
trade  reports  that  each  year  the  date  for  liquidating  supplies  of  Italian  and 
Spanish  tomatoes  becomes  earlier.  Supplies  from  these  sources  are  not  now 
readily  obtainable,  so  that  the  price  for  Italians  has  now  increased  to  5s.  6d. 
for  3's,  compared  with  limited  offerings  of  Spanish  tomatoes  at  4s.  6d.,  both 
prices  being  landed. 

As  is  the  case  with  peaches,  Canadian  tomatoes  suffer  from  being  considered 
too  soft,  for  frying  for  example. 

Competition  in  canned  salmon  in  the  West  of  England  continues  to  be  as 
keen  as  ever,  particularly  for  the  volume  branded  business.  This  competition 
makes  for  an  extraordinary  variation  in  prices  of  the  same  variety,  and  to-day 
Red  Alaska  is  offered  at  from  30s.  to  32s.  per  case  landed  for  1-pound  tails. 
Siberian  Red  is  offered  at  from  42s.  to  48s.  per  case  landed,  depending  on  the 
sample,  in  which  a  rather  wide  variation  can  be  expected,  while  British  Columbia 
Red  (sockeye)  is  being  offered  to  the  trade  at  from  55s.  to  57s.  per  case.  Pinks, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  very  low  in  price  to-day;  1-pound  tails  from  Canada  are 
being  offered  at  19s.  6d. 
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PORT  OF  BRISTOL  TRADE  AND  SHIPPING,  1934 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  March  1,  1935. — The  port  of  Bristol  has  an  important  trade  with 
all  parts  of  the  world,  including  Canada.  At  present  there  are  five  lines  of  steam- 
ships in  regular  communication  with  the  Dominion,  three  with  Eastern  Canadian 
ports  and  two  with  Pacific  Coast  ports. 

The  total  volume  of  sea-going  traffic  entering  Bristol  and  Avonmouth  showed 
a  slight  increase  last  year  over  the  previous  two  years.  In  1934,  990  vessels  from 
foreign  ports  entered  the  port  of  Bristol.  The  total  registered  tonnage  amounted 
to  2,449,685.  In  1933  vessels  from  foreign  ports  entering  Bristol  numbered  949; 
the  total  registered  tonnage  amounted  to  2,284,914.  In  1934  there  were  62  vessels 
from  Canadian  ports  of  a  total  registered  tonnage  of  176,756  as  compared  with 
72  vessels  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  218,342  in  the  previous  year.  During  1932, 
64  Canadian  vessels  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  203,440  entered  Bristol,  while  in 
1931,  40  Canadian  vessels  with  a  registered  tonnage  of  123,565  entered  the  port. 

The  coastwise  trade  of  the  port  of  Bristol  in  1934  showed  a  slight  increase 
over  the  previous  year.  In  1934,  6,248  coastal  vessels  entered  the  port  as  com- 
pared with  5,915  in  1933.  The  registered  tonnage  of  coastal  vessels  entering  last 
year  amounted  to  872,770  as  compared  with  824,701  in  1933. 

IMPORTS 

Grain. — There  was  a  slight  falling  off  in  the  quantities  of  grain  imported  into 
Bristol  last  year.  Total  imports  amounted  to  837,822  tons  as  compared  with 
938,122  tons  in  1933  and  859,863  tons  in  1932.  The  distribution  of  imports  in 
1934  as  between  the  various  grains  was  as  follows:  barley,  180,626  tons;  maize, 
307,164  tons;  oats,  15,880  tons;  wheat,  331,258  tons;  other  kinds,  2,894  tons. 
Canada's  share  in  this  grain  trade  was  as  follows:  barley,  15,559  tons;  oats, 
11,013  tons;  wheat,  145,725  tons;  other  kinds,  7  tons.  The  total  grain  imports 
from  Canada  during  1934  amounted  to  172,304  tons  compared  with  222,514  tons 
in  1933  and  245,987  tons  in  1932.  (The  Bristol  grain  trade  was  detailed  in  a 
report  published  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.) 

Flour. — Imports  of  wheaten  flour  through  Bristol  and  Avonmouth  last  year 
amounted  to  18,695  tons  as  compared  with  22,655  tons  in  1933  and  18,099  tons 
in  1932.  Canada  shipped  9,807  tons  in  1934,  10,948  tons  in  1933,  and  7,235  tons 
in  1932. 

Butter. — Total  imports  of  butter  into  Avonmouth  in  1934  amounted  to 
10,284  tons  as  compared  with  9,006  tons  in  1933  and  6,200  tons  in  1932.  New 
Zealand  butter  dominates  the  market,  but  small  shipments  were  received  from 
Australia  and  the  Irish  Free  State.  Canada  has  never  been  an  important  sup- 
plier of  butter  to  this  market;  there  were  no  imports  from  the  Dominion  in  1934. 
In  1933,  46  tons  arrived  from  Canada  as  compared  with  29  tons  in  1932. 

Eggs. — There  was  an  increase  in  the  importation  of  eggs  through  Bristol. 
Total  imports  amounted  to  103  tons  as  compared  with  76  tons  in  1933.  The  sup- 
plying countries  in  1934  were:  Holland,  58  tons;  Canada,  40  tons;  and  Aus- 
tralia, 5  tons.  In  1933  Holland  supplied  60  tons  and  Canada  16  tons.  Con- 
siderable quantities  of  Irish  eggs  are  entering  the  West  of  England  and  South 
Midlands,  but  importations  are  believed  to  be  coming  through  Liverpool.  South 
African  eggs  have  not  yet  appeared  in  Bristol,  although  they  are  marketed  exten- 
sively along  the  South  Coast.  Careful  packing  is  one  of  the  essentials  in  ship- 
ping to  this  market. 

Lard. — Total  imports  of  lard  amounted  to  8,349  tons,  which  was  slightly 
more  than  in  1933.  Canada  supplied  3,130  tons  as  compared  with  3,119  tons  in 
1933  and  1,352  tons  in  1932. 
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Bacon, — Bristol  is  not  a  bacon  importing  centre;  total  imports  in  1934 
amounted  to  only  377  tons,  of  which  Canada  supplied  24  tons.  Other  suppliers 
were  Holland,  Poland,  and  the  Irish  Free  State.  Danish  bacon,  which  is  highly- 
favoured  here,  is  not  imported  through  Bristol.  Under  the  present  Government 
policy,  imports  of  all  foreign  bacon  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  past 
two  years  have  been  greatly  curtailed.  Over  the  same  period,  however,  imports 
of  Canadian  bacon  have  increased  approximately  sixfold. 

Cheese. — New  Zealand  is  the  principal  supplier  of  cheese  direct  to  this 
market.  Canada  is  the  next  most  important  supplier,  and  in  1934  there  were  fair 
quantities  of  Australian  cheese  shipped.  A  little  Dutch  cheese  enters  the  market. 
Total  imports  into  Bristol  amounted  to  9,919  tons,  of  which  Canada  shipped 
2,943  tons,  which  was  slightly  more  than  in  1933.  There  are  good  quantities  of 
Canadian  September  and  August  cheese  in  store  in  Bristol  now.  The  merchants 
are  holding  these  supplies  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  better  price.  Canadian 
October  cheeses  were  sold  freely  at  56s.  per  cwt.  early  this  year. 

The  market  for  Canadian  cheese  was  adversely  affected  last  year  by  offer- 
ings of  cheap  English  factory-made  cheese — a  competition  which  is  likely  to 
increase  considerably  during  the  present  year. 

Tobacco. — Imports  of  tobacco  into  the  port  of  Bristol  in  1934  totalled  26,214 
tons  as  compared  with  26,365  tons  in  1933  and  21,057  tons  in  1932.  Imports 
from  Canada  amounted  to  only  479  tons  as  compared  with  3,156  tons  in  1933. 
The  reduction  in  imports  from  the  Dominion  is  largely  due  to  a  falling  off  in  the 
demand  for  Canadian  bright  flue  tobacco.  Sales  of  Canadian  bright  flue-cured, 
in  common  with  certain  other  Empire  tobaccos,  had  been  artificially  stimulated 
through  the  distribution  of  prize  coupons  with  certain  brands  of  cigarettes  con- 
taining Canadian  and  Empire  tobaccos.  When  the  coupons  were  withdrawn 
many  smokers  returned  to  their  former  preference  in  cigarettes. 

Before  its  discontinuance  the  coupon  business  had  attained  very  large  pro- 
portions and  had  aroused  much  hostility  in  certain  quarters.  Many  retailers 
regarded  it  as  unfair  competition,  and  some  of  the  larger  tobacco  manufacturers 
were  opposed  to  this  method  of  stimulating  sales.  The  market  for  Canadian 
bright  flue  tobacco  is  by  no  means  dependent  on  the  prize  coupon.  It  will  sell 
on  its  merits,  although  the  market  will  develop  more  slowly. 

There  are  considerable  supplies  of  Canadian  bright  flue  tobacco  in  Bristol 
at  present,  and  there  will  not  likely  be  any  imports  this  year.  Imports  of  Cana- 
dian burley  tobacco  should  be  about  normal. 

Canned  Fish. — Imports  of  canned  fish  into  Bristol  last  year  amounted  to  812 
tons,  which  was  over  double  the  quantity  imported  in  1933.  Canada  shipped 
264  tons  last  year  as  compared  with  77  tons  in  1933.  Other  suppliers  were  Soviet 
Russia  and  Japan.  The  Canadian  shipments  consisted  principally  of  British 
Columbia  salmon,  which  enjoys  an  excellent  reputation  in  the  market. 

Apples. — Canadian  shippers  dominated  this  market  for  fresh  apples  last 
year;  competing  supplies  were  drawn  principally  from  New  Zealand.  Out  of 
3,517  tons  of  apples  imported,  Canada  shipped  2,624  tons.  The  market  for  im- 
ported apples  fell  off  sharply  towards  the  close  of  1934  owing  largely  to  the 
bumper  crop  of  English  apples;  total  imports  in  1934  were  only  slightly  more 
than  half  the  1933  figure.  Canada  is  not  obtaining  her  fair  share  in  this  market 
for  canned  and  dried  apples.  There  were  6,127  tons  of  canned  and  4,859  tons  of 
dried  apples  imported  last  year,  but  Canada  supplied  only  234  tons  of  canned 
apples  and  12  tons  of  dried  apples.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  Canada  will  obtain  a 
larger  share  of  the  business  next  year. 

Hay. — Bristol  is  not  a  large  hay  importing  centre.  During  the  war  years 
hvge  quantities  were  imported,  but  the  business  has  practically  ceased  to  exist. 
Canada,  however,  shipped  160  tons  of  hay  to  Bristol  last  year,  which  represented 
tt-e  total  imports. 
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Metals. — The  principal  metals  imported  into  Bristol  are  copper  and  iron. 
There  are,  however,  considerable  imports  of  lead,  nickel,  spelter,  and  aluminium. 
Canada  is  the  chief,  and  almost  the  only,  supplier  of  copper,  nickel,  spelter,  and 
aluminium.  Total  imports  of  these  metals  amounted  to  25,564  tons,  of  which 
Canada  supplied  23,709  tons.  There  were  16,466  tons  of  iron  imported  into 
Bristol  last  year,  of  which  Canada  supplied  2,000  tons. 

Cider. — Apple  concentrates  from  all  sources  are  listed  as  cider  in  local  import 
statistics.  During  the  past  two  years  imports  of  apple  concentrates  have  prac- 
tically disappeared  owing  partly  to  the  increased  consumption  of  beer  following 
the  reduction  in  the  beer  taxes,  and  partly  to  the  unusually  large  crop  of  apples 
in  England  last  year. 

In  1932  imports  of  apple  concentrates  amounted  to  2,805  tons.  In  1933 
imports  had  fallen  to  763  tons,  and  the  1934  imports  amounted  to  only  237  tons, 
all  of  which  were  supplied  by  the  Dominion.  The  apple  concentrate  imported  into 
Bristol  last  year  belonged  really  to  the  1933  crop  and  was  shipped  early  in  1934. 
There  have  been  no  importations  of  apple  concentrates  this  season. 

It  is  hoped  that  importations  of  Canadian  apple  concentrates  will  increase 
in  future  years,  but  it  is  unlikely  that  they  will  ever  reach  previous  proportions. 
A  certain  amount  of  business  can  likely  be  developed  in  the  higher  grades  of 
apple  concentrates. 

Miscellaneous  Imports. — Miscellaneous  commodities  imported  into  Bristol 
from  Canada  include:  milk,  258  tons;  pickles  and  preserves,  1,752  tons;  phos- 
phorus, 224  tons;  paper,  2,473  tons;  wood-pulp,  563  tons;  and  unenumerated 
goods,  4,206  tons. 

Wood  Goods.- — Bristol  is  a  large  importing  and  distributing  centre  for  lumber 
and  wood  goods  of  all  kinds.  Statistics  compiled  by  the  local  docks  office  give 
total  imports  for  1934  as  129,460  loads  as  compared  with  117,301  loads  in  1933 
and  100,658  loads  in  1932.  Canada's  share  last  year  was  18,789  loads  as  com- 
pared with  11,956  loads  in  1933  and  4,962  loads  in  1932.  Docks  office  figures  do 
not  specify  the  classes  of  timber  imported  from  the  various  supplying  countries. 
It  is  possible,  however,  to  separate  imports  of  deals,  battens,  and  boards  from 
other  miscellaneous  timber  imports.  During  1934  imports  of  deals,  battens,  and 
boards  from  all  sources  amounted  to  30,938  standards.  Total  imports  of  other 
classes  of  timber  during  the  same  period  amounted  to  27,778  loads. 

The  following  table  shows  imports  of  wood  and  timber  into  the  port  of 
Bristol  from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and  from  the  other  supplying  coun- 


tries:— 

Deals, 

Battens  and  Other 

Countries  of  Shipment  Boards    Wood  Goods 

Standards  Loads 

Norway   1,721  2,148 

Sweden   6.362  6,463 

Finland   5,219   

Soviet  Union  (North)   £689   

Latvia   215  404 

Danzig   1,297  110 

Poland   891   

Germany   84  307 

Other  foreign  countries1     392 

Canada — 

Atlantic  ports   2,790  895 

Pacific  ports   2.451  589 

United  States — 

Atlantic  ports   128  16,346 

Pacific  ports   91  124 


Total   30,938  27,778 


1A  total  of  392  loads  of  miscellaneous  wood  goods  was  imported  from  Holland,  Belgium, 
India,  Australia,  and  the  West  Coast  of  Africa. 
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The  dominant  position  of  Soviet  Russia  as  a  supplier  of  sawn  lumber  is 
illustrated  by  the  above  table.  The  class  of  timber  supplied  by  Russia  is  largely 
fir  and  pine,  known  as  red  wood  or  red  deal,  and  white  wood.  Important  quan- 
tities of  similar  timbers  are  supplied  by  Sweden,  Finland,  and  Norway.  Sweden 
and  Norway  also  supply  large  quantities  of  box  shooks  and  other  miscellaneous 
soft  woods. 

Imports  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  the  United  States  are  negligible,  while 
imports  from  the  Atlantic  Coast  are  confined  to  miscellaneous  wood  products, 
chiefly  oak  flooring,  and  maple  blocks  and  squares. 

Imports  from  the  Pacific  Coast  of  Canada  increased  substantially  during 
1934,  the  timber  being  largely  Douglas  fir.  Imports  from  Eastern  Canada  con- 
sisted largely  of  spruce,  maple,  and  birch,  with  smaller  quantities  of  basswood, 
pine,  and  poplar.  There  will  likely  be  a  greater  demand  for  Eastern  Canadian 
spruce  during  the  present  year. 

PORT  OF  BRISTOL  EXPORTS 

Bristol  is  essentially  an  importing  and  distributing  centre;  it  is  not  a  great 
exporting  centre.  Some  43,507  tons  of  cargo  were  exported  from  Bristol  in  1934, 
which  is  slightly  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  Canadian  purchases  amounted 
to  1,439  tons  as  compared  with  1,316  tons  in  1933. 

Principal  exports  to  Canada  were:  chemicals,  149  tons;  clay,  249  tons; 
iron,  187  tons;  and  tinplates,  213  tons.  There  were  175  tons  of  flour  exported  to 
Canada  from  Bristol  last  year,  while,  as  previously  stated,  9,807  tons  of  Canadian 
flour  were  imported  through  Bristol.  Other  exports  from  Bristol  to  Canada 
included  wines  and  spirits,  stone,  rags,  pickle  and  preserves,  paper,  and  tin. 

SODA  FOUNTAIN  TRADE  IN  ENGLAND 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  February  11,  1935. — With  the  exception  of  the  large  catering 
establishments,  a  few  departmental  stores  in  London  and  the  provincial  cities, 
and  certain  seaside  cafes,  the  number  of  users  of  soda  fountain  equipment  in 
England  is  at  present  negligible.  At  the  same  time  this  trade,  in  conjunction 
with  the  snack  bar  business,  is  one  which  is  showing  marked  signs  of  develop- 
ment. In  one  departmental  store  alone  in  London  the  turnover  from  the  soda 
fountain  and  snack  bar  counter  was  estimated  at  about  $100,000  in  three  months, 
while  it  is  known  that  certain  well-known  chain  stores  have  found  the  business 
sufficiently  profitable  to  consider  extensive  increases  in  this  section  of  their 
trade. 

The  leading  soda  fountain  counters  in  London  offer  comparatively  little 
opportunity  for  the  sale  of  either  fresh  fruit  juices  or  crushed  fruits.  Many 
of  the  larger  firms  prepare  their  own  crushed  fruits  and  syrup  from  cold  pack 
fruits;  others  use  synthetic  syrups,  which  are,  of  course,  much  cheaper  than 
the  fresh  fruit  syrups.  The  usual  standard  flavours  of  strawberry,  raspberry, 
pineapple,  chocolate,  etc.,  are  the  best  sellers. 

With  regard  to  fruit  juices  generally,  there  has  been  an  undoubted  develop- 
ment in  the  use  of  various  juices  for  beverage  purposes.  Tomato  juice,  which 
is  probably  of  most  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  is  now  well  estab- 
lished in  this  country.  The  largest  catering  organization  in  the  United  King- 
dom stated  that  tomato  juice  is  being  placed  on  all  their  breakfast  menus;  a 
well-known  departmental  store  disposed  of  some  17,000  bottles  in  a  few  weeks 
as  a  result  of  a  special  campaign. 

In  conjunction  with  this  development  there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  con- 
sumption of  citrus  fruit  drinks,  of  which  several  brands  are  being  extensively 
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advertised.  Grape-juice  has  not  responded  in  a  like  manner,  though  one  firm 
report  increasing  sales  of  the  South  African  product,  which  is  retailed  at  Is.  2d. 
per  half-pint  bottle.  The  business  is  usually  handled  by  organizations  import- 
ing and  selling  direct  to  stores. 

While  the  above  items,  with  the  exception  of  tomato  juice,  do  not  appear 
to  offer  much  scope  to  Canadian  manufacturers,  there  is  another  field — namely, 
mechanical  equipment  for  snack  bars — which  does  seem  to  hold  some  prospect 
for  business.  Electric  sandwich  toasters,  coffee  warmers,  pie  warmers,  waffle 
machines,  mixers — in  fact,  most  items  which  are  to  be  found  in  Canadian  snack 
bars — should  be  of  interest  to  this  market,  providing  the  prices  are  competitive. 
In  this  connection,  it  should  be  remembered  that  in  this  country  voltages  are 
somewhat  varied.  For  London  the  equipment  should  be  wired  for  a  voltage 
of  about  220  volts  A.C.,  50  cycles,  or  the  standard  voltage  of  230  volts  AC, 
50  cycles. 

The  owners  of  one  of  the  largest  snack  bar  concerns  in  this  country  have 
found  that  electrical  toasters  have  proved  unsatisfactory  and  are  now  using  gas 
toasters.  Any  Canadian  firms  manufacturing  such  equipment,  as  well  as  those 
making  other  lines  of  snack  bar  accessories,  are  asked  to  submit  full  particulars 
and  c.i.f.  United  Kingdom  prices  (preferably  in  triplicate,  if  typed,  or  some 
half-dozen  copies  if  printed)  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada 
House,  London,  S.W.  1. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  ELECTRICITY  SUPPLY 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  February  28,  1935. — The  market  for  electrical  equipment  in  the 
Irish  Free  State  is  the  subject  of  considerable  correspondence  with  Canadian 
firms,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  installation  of  power  machinery  and  the 
supply  of  domestic  utensils ;  accordingly,  some  notes  arising  from  a  recent  report 
of  the  Chairman  of  the  Electricity  Supply  Board  should  be  of  interest.  This 
Board  was  created  some  five  years  ago  to  control  a  company  provided  with 
state  funds,  to  acquire  and  consolidate  several  existing  electrical  undertakings, 
and  to  launch  the  great  scheme  of  harnessing  the  power  of  the  River  Shannon 
and  supplying  the  Saorstat  with  all  its  electricity. 

The  revenue  of  the  board  has  increased  steadily  from  £478,000  in  the  year 
ended  March,  1930,  to  £1,149,684  for  the  year  ended  March,  1934.  The  board 
estimates  that  a  steady  expansion  will  be  maintained  for  some  years  to  come. 
The  original  capital  of  the  board  was  roughly  £6,500,000,  and  all  of  it  repre- 
sented the  cost  of  the  Shannon  works,  except  some  £753,923  representing  liabili- 
ties assumed  from  local  authorities.  The  board  has  been  able  to  meet  all  its 
interest  payments,  and  hopes  soon  to  begin  repaying  capital  advances  by  instal- 
ments. 

The  chairman  reports  that  the  average  annual  domestic  consumption  per 
head  in  the  Irish  Free  State  is  550  units,  which  compares  with  a  figure  ranging 
from  1,000  to  1,500  in  other  countries.  It  is  estimated  that  within  a  few  years 
the  domestic  consumption  will  be  brought  up  to  1,000  units  per  capita.  In  addi- 
tion, greater  development  is  anticipated  in  the  industrial  power  load  by  reason 
of  the  Government's  industrial  expansion  program.  This  will  be  reflected  in  the 
board's  returns  by  an  increase  in  consumption  per  horse-power  connected,  and 
in  a  substantial  growth  in  the  new  horse-power  connected  each  year.  The 
industrial  power  consumption  (excluding  traction)  for  the  year  1933-34  was 
only  32  per  cent  of  the  total  output,  whereas  in  other  countries  the  corresponding 
percentage  is  from  50  to  70.  Generally,  the  board  calculates  than  an  annual 
increase  in  consumption  of  approximately  15,000,000  to  18,000,000  units  can  be 
maintained. 
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TABLES  OF  POWER  CONSUMPTION  AND  COSTS 

The  following  tables  of  power  consumption  and  costs  show  the  situation 
concisely: — 

Table  I 

Average 
Price  per  Unit 
Industrial  in  Pence 

Sold  by         H.P.        Number  of  obtained 


Year  Units  Sold        Board      Connected     Consumers    by  Board 

1929-  30                         83,644.000          51.8  26,800  66,440  2.66 

1930-  31                        101,867,000          85.0  32,870  78,540  2.06 

1931-  32                        113,408,000          97.8  40,300  87,630  2.04 

1932-  33                        122,980,000          98.0  48,500  92,130  2.09 

1933-  34                        141,300,000          98.2  54,400  100,450  1.99 

Table  II 

Lighting  and  Heating 

Domestic  (Two-       and  Public  Total 

Year                    Power          Traction      part  Tariff)  Cooking  Lighting       Units  Sold 

1930-  31  ....       25.000.000        8,610,000       34,040,000  11,500,000  6,350,000  85,500,000 

1931-  32  ..  ..       26,300,000       22,460,000       40,100,000  15,000,000  6,840,000  110,700,000 

1932-  33  ....       32,100,000       23,260,000       41,750,000  15,000,000  7,990,000  120,100,000 

1933-  34  ..  ..       43,560,000       23,300,000       44,140,000  18,500,000  8,940,000  138,500,000 


HYDRO-ELECTRIC  EXTENSION  DEVELOPMENT 

Last  summer  the  exceptional  drought  disclosed  the  limitations  of  the  Shan- 
non scheme  and  the  supplementary  Dublin  plant,  and  has  revived  a  scheme, 
estimated  to  cost  £1,000,000,  to  harness  the  River  Liffey.  Two  foreign  engineer- 
ing combines  (one  French  and  one  German)  had  before  then  sent  representa- 
tives to  Dublin  with  a  view  to  tendering  for  any  contracts  that  might  be  likely 
to  result  from  the  passing  of  the  Electricity  Supply  Amendment  Act,  1933, 
which  provided  inter  alia  for  the  raising  of  Loughs  Derg  and  Ree,  and  for  im- 
proving the  channel  of  Lough  Allen,  thus  enabling  the  board  to  proceed  with  "  a 
scheme  of  gradual  development."  A  contract  was  placed  this  year  with  Asso- 
ciated Contractors  (Ireland)  Limited,  the  Irish  branch  of  the  French  firm,  for 
£150,000,  chiefly  to  deepen  two  channels  in  Lough  Allen.  Towards  this  sum  the 
Government  will  give  a  grant  of  £43,000,  largely  as  an  unemployment  relief 
scheme.  Work  on  the  projects  at  Loughs  Derg  and  Ree  (estimated  to  cost 
£500,000)  are  apparently  not  being  proceeded  with  meantime  "  in  view  of  the 
possible  adoption  of  the  Lifley  scheme." 

ELECTRICAL  UTENSILS,  APPARATUS,  AND  MACHINERY 

It  is  chiefly  in  stoves  that  Canadian  firms  have  been  able  so  far  to  make 
headway  in  the  supply  of  electrical  equipment,  and  it  should  be  noted  that,  as 
the  board  is  a  retailer  of  all  electrical  lines,  entry  to  the  market,  except  through 
it,  is  difficult  as  well  as  being  limited  in  extent.  The  board  naturally  buys  in 
a  highly  competitive  world  market,  and  is  able  to  control  sales  by  free  installa- 
tions, etc.,  and  by  giving  its  customers  very  easy  payment  terms,  relying  for  its 
revenue  on  the  profits  from  the  sale  of  power  rather  than  of  utensils.  Full 
details  of  the  voltages,  etc.,  in  use,  as  well  as  of  the  market  for  equipment,  are 
contained  in  the  comprehensive  report  on  "  Hydro-Electric  Development  in 
the  Irish  Free  State,"  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
Nos.  1354  and  1355  (January  11  and  18,  1930),  copies  of  which  may  be  obtained 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  in  Dublin  (city)  the  voltage  is  200  for  domestic  pur- 
poses. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  1934 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Rotterdam,  February  28,  1935. — The  year  1935  opened  with  business  con- 
ditions in  the  Netherlands  on  much  the  same  level  as  at  the  beginning  of  1934. 
Although  hopes  are  expressed  that  the  present  period  as  a  whole  may  be  better 
than  its  predecessor,  the  unfavourable  conditions  which  have  up  to  date  retarded 
progress  are  still  persisting. 

In  foreign  trade  there  has  been  a  slackening  of  the  sensational  decline  of  the 
more  immediate  past,  although  a  shrinkage  was  again  recorded  in  comparison  with 
1933  in  the  value  of  both  exports  and  imports.  No  improvement  has  taken  place 
in  shipping,  commerce,  or  industry,  and  the  total  number  of  unemployed  regis- 
tered at  the  end  of  December  was  414,000,  a  record  figure. 

The  stock  exchange  has  been  devoid  of  signs  of  recovery,  although  a  bene- 
ficial factor  has  been  the  liquid  condition  of  the  capital  market.  The  conversion 
of  all  state  loans  at  lower  rates  will  reduce  the  interest  burden  by  over  23,000,- 
000  fl.  The  position  of  the  guilder  remains  unimpaired  with  a  gold  coverage  in 
excess  of  80  per  cent  at  the  close  of  the  period.  The  discount  rate  of  the  Nether- 
lands Bank  continued  unchanged  throughout  the  year  at  24  per  cent.  The  issue 
market  was  depressed,  and  apart  from  a  colonial  loan  which  was  actually  a  con- 
version, less  than  300,000,000  guilders  of  new  money  was  taken  up. 

A  gradual  regimentation  of  the  primary  production  industries  as  well  as  of 
trade  and  commerce  is  taking  place  under  the  guidance  of  various  measures  of 
state  control  and  intervention.  Coupled  with  these  there  is  a  tendency  towards 
more  extensive  industrialization,  which,  together  with  the  reorientation  of  agri- 
culture caused  by  the  loss  of  former  export  markets,  is  noticeably  altering  the 
economic  structure  of  the  country. 

Manufacturers  are  being  protected  through  the  restriction  on  the  importation 
of  foreign  merchandise.  Similarly,  agriculture  is  being  supported  by  the  enforced 
absorption  of  certain  products  by  the  home  market,  and  by  means  of  levies  on 
the  domestic  consumer,  who  has  to  pay  an  abnormal  price  for  many  of  his  every- 
day necessities.  There  are  but  few  branches  of  the  country's  industrial  and  com- 
mercial life  which  are  operating  without  some  degree  of  government  regulation 
or  restriction. 

The  ultimate  outcome  of  the  present  metamorphosis  is  difficult  to  determine 
owing  to  the  influence  of  external  factors  and  the  effect  of  development  in  other 
countries.  In  the  first  place,  there  is  the  strong  economic  relationship  between 
Holland  and  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  the  latter  being  one  of  the  corner- 
stones of  the  mother  country's  prosperity.  Secondly,  events  in  Germany  cannot 
but  leave  their  imprint  on  commercial  life  in  the  Netherlands,  and  the  absence 
of  healthy  recovery  in  the  former  country  acts  as  a  brake  on  any  return  to  more 
normal  conditions  in  Holland. 

AGRICULTURE 

Despite  a  higher  degree  of  industrialization,  the  Netherlands  remains  funda- 
mentally an  agricultural  country,  and  the  loss  of  markets  for  farm  products  is 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  unsatisfactory  general  conditions  from  which 
the  kingdom  is  suffering.  Dairying  is  the  most  important  branch  of  agriculture, 
followed  by  market  gardening,  hog  raising,  the  production  of  bulbs  and  nursery 
stock,  and  poultry  raising. 

During  the  first  four  months  of  1934  the  weather  was  comparatively  mild, 
and  by  the  middle  of  April  it  was  possible  to  turn  live  stock  out  into  the  open. 
Pastures  were  in  poor  condition,  however,  owing  to  lack  of  moisture.  In  the 
latter  part  of  April  a  fairly  cold  and  wet  period  set  in,  which  favoured  the 
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development  of  meadow  lands,  and  in  the  second  week  of  May  the  first  hay  crop 
was  cut.   The  yield  was  light,  however. 

From  the  latter  part  of  May  to  about  the  middle  of  July  the  weather  was 
dry  with  cold  winds.  During  the  period  from  the  latter  half  of  July  to  the  end 
of  August  climatic  conditions  were  more  normal  and  in  several  districts  a  second 
crop  of  hay  was  harvested.   The  yield  was  again  low,  however. 

The  fall  was  very  mild,  so  that  the  milch  cows  were  able  to  remain  in  the 
pastures  until  the  middle  of  November  and  the  young  cattle  until  the  beginning 
of  December. 

CROP  CONDITIONS 

The  condition  of  the  wheat  crop  was  from  good  to  very  good  and  well  above 
the  average  of  the  last  ten  years.  The  total  yield  of  the  1934  crop  is  estimated 
at  475,000  metric  tons  compared  with  376,687  tons  of  fall  wheat  and  62,357  tons 
of  spring  wheat  in  1933.  The  rye  crop  was  also  very  good  and  in  certain  parts  of 
the  country  the  yield  was  exceptionally  large. 

Notwithstanding  the  protracted  drought,  by  which  oats  are  as  a  rule 
unfavourably  affected,  the  condition  of  this  crop  was  normal  in  practically  all 
provinces.  The  yield  of  winter  barley  was  from  good  to  very  good  and  that  of 
summer  barley  was  good. 

The  production  of  seeds  and  pulses  is  also  of  fair  importance  in  the  Nether- 
lands. As  was  the  case  in  1933,  the  various  varieties  were  harvested  under  satis- 
factory conditions  and  the  yield  was  from  normal  to  above  normal.  The  con- 
dition of  the  sugar  beet  seed  crop,  in  particular,  was  very  good. 

Potatoes  are  produced  for  table  use  and  also  as  a  raw  material  for  the 
factories  producing  potato  flour,  starch,  and  dextrine.  The  quality  of  the 
former  was  normal,  and  in  certain  districts  even  very  good.  The  factory  potato 
crop  was  from  good  to  very  good. 

Sugar  and  fodder  beets  were  from  good  to  fairly  good,  while  the  yield  of 
onions  was  also  satisfactory.  The  quality  of  grass  and  clover  crops  was  fair,  but 
the  yield  of  only  moderate  proportions. 

Due  to  the  long  drought  during  the  growing  period,  the  size  of  apples  and 
pears  was  small.  The  apple  crop  was  moderate  in  proportion.  Pears,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  more  abundant  and  better.  The  more  important  vegetable  and  soft 
fruit  crops  were  also  satisfactory. 

From  a  financial  point  of  view,  incomes  derived  from  agriculture  have  con- 
tinued to  be  unsatisfactory.  The  average  price  of  Netherlands  butter  shipped  to 
England  was  less  than  27  cents  per  kilo  (2-2  pounds). 

The  hog  and  pork  industry,  which  has  been  in  a  bad  condition  for  the  past 
three  years,  experienced  an  additional  handicap — the  prohibition  of  imports  into 
Italy.  In  1934  only  624,000  hogs  were  slaughtered  for  bacon  in  comparison  with 
866,000  in  the  preceding  period. 

SHIPPING 

Dutch  shipping  continued  in  a  becalmed  condition  throughout  1934.  An 
encouraging  factor  was  that  the  decrease  of  shipping  activities  which  had  been 
noticeable  for  a  number  of  years  had  stopped  and  that  traffic  in  several  ports  has 
assumed  larger  proportions.  Since  March  the  freight  index  figures  have  been 
above  those  prevailing  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  The  number  of 
vessels  laid  up  on  December  1,  1934,  was  fifty-eight  of  a  gross  registered  tonnage 
of  299,000  as  compared  with  ninety-nine  vessels,  aggregating  409,000  tons,  on 
the  corresponding  date  of  1933. 

Competition  from  shipowning  countries  with  depreciated  currencies  was 
keenly  felt,  however,  not  only  as  regards  freight  rates,  but  also  as  far  as  pas- 
senger traffic  is  concerned.  Passenger  lines  operating  to  England  experienced 
increased  rivalry  from  the  airways. 
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Several  shipping  companies  had  to  sell  one  or  more  vessels  in  order  to  secure 
ready  money.  As  was  the  case  in  1933,  shipping  to  Russia  was  again  of  import- 
ance, as  the  discrimination  which  has  existed  against  Netherlands  ships  has  been 
removed.  In  addition,  several  vessels  were  sold  to  Russia. 

At  the  end  of  1934  the  total  number  of  Netherlands  sea-going  steam  and 
motor  vessels  measuring  100  gross  tons  register  and  more  was  788,  totalling 
2,436,990  tons.  The  respective  figures  at  the  end  of  1933  were  808  vessels  and 
2,535,049  tons. 

MINING 

Coal  is  the  only  product  mined  in  the  Netherlands,  and  one  of  the  few 
natural  resources  which  the  country  possesses. 

The  position  of  the  industry  has  been  very  unsatisfactory  during  the  past 
few  years,  particularly  during  the  period  under  review.  This  is  chiefly  due  to 
import  restrictions  and  high  duties  in  a  number  of  countries,  including  Belgium 
and  France,  which  were  importers  of  Dutch  coal.  The  abnormally  mild  weather 
during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year  has  also  had  a  bad  effect  as  far  as  domestic 
production  is  concerned. 

The  total  production  from  the  state-  and  privately-owned  mines  for  1934 
amounted  to  12,340,882  metric  tons  as  against  12,573,925  tons  during  the  preced- 
ing year,  a  decrease  of  203,925  tons. 

The  approximate  total  number  of  labourers  in  the  coal  mines  on  December 
31,  1934,  was  slightly  about  30,000  compared  with  32,921  on  January  1,  1934. 

FISHERIES 

Owing  to  import  and  payment  restrictions  in  various  countries,  the  Nether- 
lands fishing  industry  passed  again  through  a  difficult  period.  In  order  to  assist 
this  branch  of  trade,  restrictions  were  placed  on  the  imports  and  arrivals  of  fresh 
and  pickled  herrings  caught  by  foreign  fishing  vessels.  These  restrictions  became 
effective  on  January  1,  1935. 

During  1934,  107  motor  trawlers  from  Katwyk  and  Scheveningen  made 
2,267  trips  and  their  catches  had  a  total  value  of  1,406,552  fl.  In  1933,  103  motor 
trawlers  made  2,118  trips,  while  their  catches  represented  a  value  of  1,452,326  fl. 
The  average  earnings  per  trip  were  620  fl.  in  1934  against  686  fl.  in  the  preceding 
year. 

Oyster  farming  is  an  important  branch  of  fishery  in  the  province  of  Zealand. 
Since  oysters  are  a  luxury  foodstuff,  it  is  obvious  that  this  trade  has  been  seriously 
affected  by  the  prevailing  depression  and  various  restrictions  in  the  principal  con- 
suming countries.  During  the  last  two  years  in  particular  exports  have  fallen 
enormously. 

MANUFACTURING 

As  the  succeeding  paragraphs  will  indicate,  the  more  important  branches  of 
manufacturing  have  on  the  whole  had  a  fairly  satisfactory  year.  Protective 
measures  have  given  them  a  larger  proportion  of  the  home  market,  although 
gains  in  this  direction  have  been  partially  offset  by  the  loss  of  more  ground  as 
regards  exports.  This  applies  particularly  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies,  which 
is  one  of  the  mainstays  of  the  textile  manufacturing  industry.  Manufacturing 
may  be  said  to  be  in  a  better  relative  position  than  agriculture. 

Wool  Industry. — The  production  of  woollen  goods  has  been  on  a  subnormal 
basis  since  about  1930.  Formerly  a  large  percentage  of  the  output  was  exported, 
but  as  a  result  of  depreciated  currencies  and  payment  and  import  restrictions  in 
the  consuming  countries,  foreign  purchases  have  dropped  alarmingly.  The  total 
value  of  exports  of  wool  and  manufactures  thereof  in  1929  was  over  15,000,000  fl., 
while  in  1934  it  had  shrunk  to  approximately  2,000,000  fl. 

Since  the  imposition  of  quota  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  woollen 
manufactures,  it  has  been  possible  for  domestic  producers  to  increase  their  sales 
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on  the  home  market,  but  these  have  not  been  sufficient  to  counterbalance  the  loss 
of  exports.  At  the  present  time  prospects  are  not  encouraging  as  far  as  this 
branch  of  industry  is  concerned. 

Boot  and  Shoe  Industry. — The  state  of  affairs  in  this  branch  of  industry  was 
spotty  and  irregular  during  the  period  under  review.  Notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  production  during  the  first  half  of  the  year  was  not  so  large  as  in  the  latter 
part  of  1933,  the  first  six  months  of  1934  were  not  unsatisfactory.  This  smaller 
output  was  caused  by  the  imposition  in  January  of  a  turnover  tax.  On  the  other 
hand,  during  the  second  half  of  the  period  conditions  were  less  favourable.  As 
a  result  of  slow  sales,  competition  became  excessive.  This  keen  competition 
caused  a  heavy  increase  in  production,  the  manufacturers  being  of  the  opinion 
that  a  larger  output,  coupled  with  further  rationalization,  would  bring  the  cost 
price  of  their  articles  down.  It  is  estimated  that  during  1934  over  13,000,000 
pairs  of  shoes  were  produced. 

The  importation  of  foreign  footwear  did  not  materially  affect  the  domestic 
industry.  As  a  result  of  quota  restrictions,  imports  of  shoes  manufactured  entirely 
or  partly  of  leather  fell  from  650,728  pairs  in  1933  to  460,665  pairs  in  1934,  a 
decrease  of  about  30  per  cent.  As  far  as  rubber  footwear  is  concerned,  imports 
during  1934  amounted  to  1,403,711  pairs  as  against  2,384,208  pairs  in  1933,  a  drop 
of  over  40  per  cent. 

Leather. — Despite  the  many  restrictions  on  international  trade,  it  was  again 
possible  for  the  Netherlands  leather  industry — 37  per  cent  of  the  total  production 
of  which  was  sent  abroad — to  show  an  export  balance. 

This  balance  (for  all  kinds  of  leather  except  patent  leather)  was  even  larger 
than  in  1933.  The  figures  were  1,700,000  fl.  and  500,000  fl.  respectively.  A  con- 
siderable decrease  in  the  value  of  imports — which  fell  from  8,200,000  fl.  in  1933 
to  5,000,000  fl.  in  1934 — is  the  principal  reason  for  this. 

The  decline  is  due  to  the  low  prices  prevailing  on  the  domestic  market,  and 
also  to  the  import  restrictions  on  foreign  leather. 

Despite  competitive  prices,  it  was  not  possible  for  the  Netherlands  leather 
exporters  to  increase  their  sales  abroad  because  of  increased  quota  restrictions 
in  the  principal  consuming  countries,  particularly  Germany. 

Artificial  Silk. — The  artificial  silk  industry  was  fairly  well  occupied  through- 
out the  year,  and  the  number  of  persons  employed  by  the  two  largest  factories 
was  greater  than  in  1933.  The  quota  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign 
artificial  silk  products  have  contributed  considerably  to  the  improvement  of  the 
position  of  this  industry  on  the  domestic  market. 

The  total  exports  of  single-thread  yarns,  however,  showed  a  decrease 
both  in  quantity  and  value.  In  1934  exports  weighed  100  metric  tons  (188,000 
fl.),  whereas  in  the  preceding  year  the  figures  were  124  metric  tons  (215,000  fl.). 

Incandescent  Lamps  and  Radio. — The  position  of  the  radio  industry  was 
comparatively  good  during  1934.  As  far  as  the  manufacture  of  incandescent 
lamps  is  concerned,  sales  on  the  domestic  market  were  satisfactory,  largely  as  a 
result  of  the  import  restrictions  on  competing  products.  Export  activities,  how- 
ever, remained  below  the  level  of  last  year.  The  number  of  persons  employed 
by  the  one  large  and  internationally  known  manufacturer  at  the  beginning  of 
October  was  over  15,000  as  against  12,500  on  the  same  date  of  1933. 

In  1934  foreign  sales  of  radio  sets  and  supplies  amounted  to  8,202  metric 
tons  (44,703,000  fl.)  against  6,772  metric  tons  (39,620,000  fl.)  in  1933— a  distinct 
improvement. 

The  number  of  glowlamps  exported  during  1934  amounted  to  20,992,300 
units  (6,687;000  fl.)  compared  with  23,294,400  (8,519,000  fl.)  in  1933. 

Shipbuilding. — The  position  of  the  Netherlands  shipbuilding  industry  con- 
tinued to  be  very  unsatisfactory,  although  the  total  construction  of  sea-going 
vessels  (46,905  tons)  was  somewhat  larger  than  last  year,  when  it  amounted  to 
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only  30,220  tons.  The  1934  figure,  however,  represented  only  25  per  cent  of  that 
of  1929.  As  far  as  Rhine  barges,  lighters,  and  other  inland  craft  are  concerned, 
the  tonnage  constructed  was  below  that  of  1933.  As  was  the  case  last  year,  it 
was  difficult  for  the  Netherlands  shipyards  to  compete  against  countries  with 
depreciated  currencies,  and  consequent  lower  wage  scales. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1934,  six  sea-going  vessels  were  under  construction 
in  Holland. 

Building  Trades. — The  increase  in  building  construction  in  the  Netherlands 
which  was  noticeable  in  1933  did  not  continue  during  the  year  under  review, 
although  activities  remained  on  a  higher  level  than  in  1932. 

In  1934  contracts  let  had  a  value  of  92,963,000  fl.  against  109,009,000  fl.  in 
1933  and  89,325,000  fl.  in  1932.  As  regards  the  1934  figure,  37,858,000  fl.  were  for 
the  account  of  private  individuals  and  corporations,  including  1,527,567  fl.  (1,417,- 
716  fl.  in  1933)  for  the  erection  and  extension  of  factory  premises;  22,716,000  fl. 
were  for  public  works;  11,134,000  fl.  for  account  of  municipalities;  3,214,000  fl. 
for  the  state  railways ;  and  7,040,000  fl.  for  building  societies. 

The  number  of  dwelling  houses  construction  of  which  was  begun  in  1934 
was  46,825  as  against  53,712  in  1933.  The  respective  numbers  of  dwelling  houses 
completed  were  53,898  and  45,920. 

Aviation. — Air  navigation  in  the  Netherlands  is  in  the  hands  of  one  com- 
pany, the  Koninklijke  Luchtvaart-Maatschappij  (Royal  Dutch  Air  Lines). 
During  1934  activities  showed  a  further  favourable  development  with  the  excep- 
tion of  transportation  of  merchandise,  which  was  below  the  level  of  1933.  This 
must  be  attributed  to  the  continuously  increasing  trade  restrictions.  In  co-opera- 
tion with  certain  foreign  air  lines,  the  Koninklijke  Luchtvaart-Maatschappij  car- 
ried a  total  of  85,969  passengers  on  the  inland,  European,  and  Netherlands  East 
Indian  lines.  The  quantity  of  merchandise  transported  weighed  1,081,853  kilos 
(1,196,257  kilos  in  1933),  and  the  mail  243,000  kilos  as  against  194,000  kilos  in 
the  preceding  year.  Compared  with  1933  the  passenger  traffic  rose  by  106  per 
cent. 

As  a  result  of  various  extensions  of  services,  the  number  of  kilometres 
flown  on  the  European  lines  was  5,290,906  in  1934  as  against  3,732,660  in  1933. 

ROTTERDAM  HARBOUR  TRAFFIC 

The  movement  of  shipping  in  Rotterdam,  one  of  the  three  most  important 
ports  in  continental  Europe,  is  a  good  barometer  not  only  of  conditions  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  of  international  trade  in  general,  with  particular  reference  to 
Germany.  An  encouraging  feature  of  the  year  1934  was  an  increase  in  both  the 
number  and  tonnage  of  vessels,  while  the  volume  of  several  classes  of  commodi- 
ties handled  also  moved  upward. 

During  the  twelve  months  12,882  ships  aggregating  20,818,000  tons  entered 
the  New  Waterway  on  which  Rotterdam  is  situated.  The  comparative  figures 
for  the  previous  period  were  11,085  and  18,760,007.  Of  the  former,  10,422  ships 
totalling  16,365,000  tons  actually  docked  in  Rotterdam  proper.  A  comparison 
between  the  New  Waterway  and  Hamburg  and  Antwerp,  the  other  two  leading 
European  ports,  puts  the  New  Waterway  in  a  middle  position — Hamburg  leading 
with  17,045  ships  and  18,483,000  tons,  while  Antwerp  is  in  third  place  with  10,305 
ships  measuring  17,451,000  tons. 

Rotterdam  is  the  port  of  entry  not  only  for  Holland,  but  also  for  the  impor- 
tant industrial  areas  of  Western  Germany.  The  arrival  of  ore,  most  of  which  is 
destined  for  that  country,  rose  from  2,600,000  tons  in  1933  to  4,500,000  in  1934. 
On  the  other  hand,  bulk  grain  traffic  dropped  from  3,400,000  tons  to  3,000,000 
tons.  The  movement  of  coal  increased  from  915,000  tons  to  964,000  tons,  of 
which  quantity  840,000  tons  was  of  English  origin  and  120,000  tons  from  Poland. 
Pulpwood  and  pitprops,  which  are  classified  together,  increased  from  216,000 
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fathoms  to  300,000  fathoms,  while  sawn  lumber  rose  similarly  from  95,000 
standards  to  106,000  standards.  Wood-pulp  traffic  was  also  up  from  570,000 
bales  to  700,000  bales. 

Arrivals  of  miscellaneous  baled  goods  were  higher  than  those  in  1933,  with 
the  exception,  however,  of  such  merchandise  as  is  subject  to  quota  regulations. 
Consequently,  only  1,200,000  bags  of  feeding  cakes  were  imported  in  1934  as 
against  2,300,000  in  the  preceding  year.  The  figures  for  copra  were  respectively 
2,080,000  and  1,422,000  bales;  ground  nuts,  5,000,000  and  3,600,000  bales;  soya 
beans,  5,900,000  and  3,300,000  bales;  and  palm  kernels,  1,800,000  and  1,500,000 
bales.  Total  imports  therefore  of  baled  goods  showed  an  increase  in  1934,  the 
total  being  31,400,000  packages  as  against  26,300,000  in  1933.  Arrivals  of  metals, 
which  stood  at  3,100,000  packages,  were  pretty  much  the  same  as  in  1933. 

Staple  commodities  rose  from  3,900,000  packages  in  1933  to  4,500,000  in  1934. 
Cotton  and  wool  offal,  for  which  there  was  a  demand  in  Germany  for  use  as 
substitutes,  contributed  to  this  increase,  while  vegetable  fibres  were  also  in  excess 
of  the  1933  figure.  Shipments  of  rubber  were  above  those  of  the  preceding  year. 
On  the  other  hand,  arrivals  of  fruit  decreased  from  4,500,000  packages  in  1933 
to  4,100,000  in  1934.  There  were  102  part  cargoes  of  bananas  as  against  107  in 
1933. 

RAILWAY  AND  UTILITY  EARNINGS 

Receipts  from  railroad  traffic  have  continued  to  decline,  the  total  income 
being  111,300,000  fl.  against  122,400,000  fl.  in  1933  and  180,800,000  fl.  in  1929, 
which  was  the  peak  year. 

Income  from  the  postal,  telegraph,  and  telephone  services  also  moved  in  the 
same  direction,  although  the  drop  from  the  boom  years  has  been  more  gradual. 
The  total  under  this  joint  heading  was  77,500,000  fl.  against  85,300,000  fl.  in 
1933.  Of  the  former,  46,800,000  fl.  were  credited  to  postal  services,  4,100,000  fl. 
to  the  telegraph,  and  26,700,000  fl.  to  the  telephone  service. 

The  decline  in  railway  earnings  is  attributable  not  only  to  poor  business 
conditions,  but  to  increased  road  competition.  An  attempt  to  improve  railway 
passenger  service  by  the  introduction  of  Diesel  trains  was  not  successful  because 
of  mechanical  defects  in  the  equipment. 

STRIKES  AND  LOCKOUTS 

The  number  of  disputes  between  employers  and  employees  has  been  the  lowest 
recorded  since  1908.  The  number  of  conflicts  during  the  past  year  was  151  (in- 
cluding two  lockouts),  involving  a  total  of  5,000  employees.  The  number  of 
working  days  lost  was  72,700  for  the  employers  and  108,300  for  the  employees. 
Apart  from  the  comparatively  low  number  of  labour  disputes,  there  was  none  of 
a  serious  nature.  Compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  number  of  disputes  in 
1934  resulting  from  demands  for  higher  wages  was  greater,  whereas  that  arising 
from  a  reduction  of  wages  was  smaller. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  unemployment  situation  has  continued  to  grow  more  serious,  although 
the  increase  in  the  number  of  unemployed  has  not  been  so  marked  as  in  the 
preceding  year.  On  December  29  there  were  408,811  persons  registered  with  the 
labour  exchanges  as  out  of  work,  in  comparison  with  371,805  early  in  December, 
1933.  This  rise  must  be  partly  attributed,  however,  to  the  fact  that  certain  cate- 
gories of  "  white  collar  "  workers  unemployed  are  now  making  increasing  use  of 
the  public  labour  exchanges.  The  lowest  unemployment  figure  was  reached  in 
June,  namely  291,913  compared  with  277,471  in  June,  1933. 

From  the  statistics  of  unemployment  among  trade  union  members,  it  appears 
that  in  October  the  percentage  of  those  out  of  work  was  27-9  as  against  24-6  in 
October,  1933. 
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Distress  has  been  particularly  noticeable  in  the  building  and  woodworking 
trades  and  in  the  leather  and  metal  industries. 

WHOLESALE  PRICES 

At  the  end  of  December,  1934,  the  index  figure  representing  wholesale  prices 
was  on  the  same  level  as  in  the  corresponding  month  of  last  year,  namely  77 
(basis  1913  =  100) .  The  average  figure  for  the  whole  year,  however,  was  78  as 
compared  with  74  for  1933. 

Taking  twenty-eight  articles  of  foodstuffs  alone  and  comparing  again  on  the 
1913  basis,  the  index  figure  rose  from  82  in  December,  1933,  to  83  in  the  same 
month  of  1934.  The  average  figure  for  the  whole  year  was  83  as  against  76  for 
1933. 

Compared  with  1933,  indices  for  hay  and  for  pepper  showed  an  increase  of 
approximately  40  per  cent,  while  those  for  certain  cereals  were  from  18  to  30  per 
cent  higher.   Prices  of  cotton  and  silver  advanced  about  20  per  cent. 

On  the  other  hand,  indices  for  cocoa,  alcohol,  mutton,  and  cheese  showed  a 
drop  of  from  23  to  28  per  cent;  butter,  tea,  sugar,  macaroni,  beef  and  pork,  9  to 
14  per  cent;  while  the  price  level  of  wood,  horse-hides,  leather,  tin,  and  petroleum 
was  from  11  to  16  per  cent  below  that  of  last  year. 

Indices  for  some  products  have  been  affected  not  only  by  world  market  con- 
ditions, but  also  by  special  measures  taken  by  the  Netherlands  Government. 
Prices  of  certain  cereals,  for.  instance,  have  risen  as  a  result  of  an  increase  in  the 
monopoly  taxes,  which  are  the  equivalent  of  import  duties  and  raise  the  price  for 
domestic  consumption. 

GOVERNMENT  CREDIT  INSURANCE  FOR  BELGIAN  EXPORTERS 

Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  February  28,  1935. — A  Belgian  law  of  August  2,  1932,  created  a 
government-controlled  agency  known  as  the  "  Office  National  du  Ducroire " 
(National  Del  Credere  Office).  The  purpose  of  this  institution  is  to  promote 
Belgian  export  trade  by  providing  insurance  against  credit  risks  in  connection 
with  sales  abroad.  The  Del  Credere  Office  was  not  very  active  until  January 
of  this  year,  when  a  royal  decree  (dated  January  25  and  published  in  the  Moni- 
teur  Beige  of  January  27)  set  its  machinery  in  motion  by  laying  down  definite 
rules  and  conditions  for  its  operation. 

The  Del  Credere  Office  is  managed  by  a  board  of  directors  and  a  board  of 
control,  which  together  constitute  the  plenary  council.  His  Majesty  the  King 
appoints  the  president  and  vice-president  of  each  board  as  well  as  four  out  of 
seven  members  of  the  board  of  directors  and  seven  out  of  ten  members  of  the 
board  of  control.  The  remaining  members  are  appointed  by  the  ministers  con- 
cerned. 

Two  classes  of  operations  are  provided  for: — 

A.  Actual  insurance  of  the  exporter  against  risk  of  non-payment. 

B.  Reinsurance   of   duly-recognized   credit-insurance   companies  having 

assumed  the  risks  of  exporters. 

The  board  of  directors  are  authorized  to  guarantee  up  to  65  per  cent  of  the 
risk  in  the  case  of  operations  coming  under  "Class  A"  and  up  to  90  per  cent  of 
the  amount  covered  by  the  credit-insurance  company  for  "  Class  B  "  operations. 
If  these  percentages  are  to  be  exceeded  the  matter  must  be  submitted  to  the 
plenary  council.  In  all  cases  the  exporter  himself  must  assume  at  least  20  per 
cent  of  the  risk. 

In  order  to  qualify  as  applicants,  Belgian  firms  must:  (1)  have  their  head 
offices  and  works  located  in  Belgium  or  in  the  Belgian  colonies;   (2)  submit  all 
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necessary  documents  to  permit  of  judging  the  exact  nature  of  the  operation  and 
the  national  interest  involved;  and  (3)  operate  under  normal  and  legal  labour 
conditions.  In  addition  to  the  above  requirements,  when  the  capital  of  the  con- 
cern is  not  entirely  Belgian,  a  statement  must  be  submitted  showing  to  what 
extent  Belgian  interests  are  involved. 

In  all  cases  the  goods  shipped  must  be  the  produce  of  Belgium,  and  in  no 
instance  will  any  indemnity  be  paid  if  the  default  of  the  importer  is  due  to  failure 
on  the  part  of  the  exporter  to  fulfil  the  conditions  of  his  contract. 

The  Del  Credere  Office  is  intended  to  be  self-supporting,  and  insures  ex- 
porters only  subject  to  the  payment  of  premiums.  According  to  the  nature  of 
the  risk,  premiums  range  from  2  to  10  per  1,000  of  the  amount  guaranteed  (with 
a  minimum  premium  of  500  francs),  when  the  duration  of  the  credit  does  not 
exceed  one  year.    There,  is  a  proportionate  increase  for  longer-term  credit. 

Under  certain  conditions,  and  subject  to  the  payment  of  a  special  premium, 
the  exporter  may  be  insured  against  risks  other  than  the  actual  risk  of  non- 
payment. The  additional  risks  include  loss  on  exchange  due  to  the  fixing  of 
arbitrary  rates  of  exchange  by  a  foreign  government  and  loss  or  delay  in  pay- 
ment due  to  restrictions  on  exports  of  capital. 

In  the  first  month  that  followed  its  organization  (January  27  to  February 
26,  1935)  the  total  amount  insured  by  the  National  Del  Credere  Office  was 
7,634,950  francs1  on  transactions  having  a  total  value  of  15,542,289  francs.  The 
risks  covered  included  sales  of  oil,  sugar,  glass,  textiles,  machinery,  and  other 
manufactured  products.   The  number  of  export  sales  affected  was  about  fifteen. 

The  fact  that  in  the  first  month  of  its  operation  this  organization  should 
conclude  operations  involving  over  7,000,000  francs  seems  to  be  conclusive  proof 
that  it  has  filled  a  real  need  and  that  it  will  be  of  assistance  in  the  promotion  of 
Belgian  export  trade. 

BELGIAN  REQUIREMENTS  IN  AGRICULTURAL  MACHINERY  AND 

IMPLEMENTS2 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  February  19,  1935. — Before  the  War  the  position  of  the  Belgian 
farmer  was  not  an  enviable  one.  The  high  price  of  land  rendered  it  difficult  for 
the  tenant,  while  it  did  not  benefit  the  owner  except  in  the  rare  event  of  his  wish- 
ing to  sell.  The  tenant  could  not  pay  his  rent  without  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
tinual hardship,  only  made  endurable  by  cheap  and  rapid  means  of  transit,  good 
agricultural  education,  co-operative  societies  of  all  kinds,  and  an  excellent  system 
of  cheap  insurance.  Nor  does  it  appear  that  the  farmer  possessing  his  own  land 
was  much  better  situated.  During  the  German  occupation,  whatever  agricultural 
products  were  available  fetched  prices  unheard  of  up  to  that  time.  After  the 
War,  Belgian  agriculture  enjoyed  years  of  real  prosperity;  a  large  number  of 
tenants  became  small  land-holders,  and  owners  generally  were  in  good  circum- 
stances. The  well-being  of  the  agricultural  population,  coupled  with  the  exhaus- 
tion of  stocks  during  the  War,  gave  a  decided  impetus  to  the  sale  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements,  and  from  1919  to  1930  there  were  good  opportunities 
in  this  trade.  Since  1930,  however,  Belgian  agriculture  has  been  passing  through 
a  critical  period;  the  large  farms  have  been  operating  at  a  loss,  while  the  small 
farmer,  although  he  has  been  able  to  make  ends  meet,  has  had  to  restrict  sensibly 
his  purchases.  Replacements  of  machinery  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  and 
trade  prospects  for  the  coming  season  are  not  bright. 


1  One  Belgian  franc  is  the  equivalent  of  approximately  $0,046  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

2  For  general  information  on  Belgian  agriculture,  see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos. 
1G14  and  1615,  dated  January  5  and  12,  1935,  respectively. 
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METHODS  OF  SELLING 

Belgian  import  trade  in  agricultural  machinery  is  conducted  chiefly  through 
importing  firms  buying  on  their  own  account  and  having  exclusive  rights  cover- 
ing the  whole  of  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  In  addition,  some 
foreign  manufacturers  have  selling  organizations  established  in  the  country.  In 
the  two  cases — and  this  applies  also  to  domestic  machinery — the  field  is  covered 
by  sub-agents  stationed  at  strategic  points.  The  Belgian  farmer  is  reluctant  to 
purchase  direct  from  a  local  manufacturer  or  from  importing  firms;  although  he 
pays  more  for  a  machine  bought  through  a  local  representative,  he  prefers  to  deal 
with  the  latter,  as  when  the  machine  is  faulty  he  thus  has  within  easy  reach 
somebody  to  whom  he  can  have  recourse. 

Of  the  Canadian  manufacturers  of  agricultural  machinery  transacting  busi- 
ness in  Belgium,  one  is  represented  by  an  importer,  and  the  others  by  their  own 
selling  organizations,  which  at  the  same  time  look  after  the  interests  of  their 
parent  companies  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  Continent.  Brussels  is  the 
principal  import  trade  centre  for  agricultural  machinery. 

Small  machines,  both  local  and  imported,  are  sold  to  farmers  at  thirty  days' 
credit.  The  larger  machines,  particularly  binders,  mowers,  threshers,  and  tractors, 
are  paid  for  at  the  close  of  the  harvest;  in  exceptional  cases  50  per  cent  is  allowed 
to  be  carried  over  until  after  the  second  crop.  As  a  rule  importers  make  remit- 
tances in  toto  early  in  the  autumn,  generally  in  September  or  October,  whether  or 
not  they  have  received  full  payment  from  the  farmers. 

Broadly  speaking,  imported  agricultural  machinery  is  ordered  in  October  for 
delivery  in  the  March-May  period.  Implements,  accessories,  and  spare  parts  are 
kept  permanently  in  stock. 

ARTICLES  IN  DEMAND 

On  both  large  and  small  farms  modern  methods  are  employed  and  modern 
machinery  is  in  general  use.  Since  Belgian  agricultural  production  embraces  a 
large  range  of  commodities,  almost  all  agricultural  machines  may  be  used,  but 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  small  farms  predominate,  some  of  the  larger  machines 
find  only  a  limited  outlet,  since  at  least  90  per  cent  of  the  farmers  buy  their  own 
machines;  group-purchasing  is  limited.  Practically  all  types  of  agricultural 
machinery  and  implements  are  at  present  manufactured  on  quite  a  large  scale 
in  Belgium,  with  the  exception  of  mowers,  binders,  and  tractors.  The  manufac- 
turing of  threshers  is  also  carried  on  in  the  country,  but  the  output  is  still  com- 
paratively small;  however,  progress  in  this  direction  is  being  made,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  imports  will  be  curtailed  gradually  and  eventually  eliminated.  The 
outlet  for  agricultural  machinery  from  abroad  would  seem  to  be  confined  mostly 
to  mowers,  binders,  tedding  machines,  rakes,  threshers,  and  tractors.  As  for  other 
agricultural  machinery  and  implements,  competition  with  the  domestic  articles 
is  difficult. 

Binders. — According  to  the  trade,  the  sale  of  binders  during  the  past  year 
amounted  to  approximately  600.  Horse-  and  tractor-binders  are  imported,  but 
the  number  of  the  latter  is  negligible.  Binders  are  not  manufactured  in  Belgium 
— at  least  not  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Horse-binders. — The  sizes  required  for  horse-binders  are  5,  6,  and  7  feet,  the 
5-foot  binder  obtaining  the  bulk  of  the  trade.  The  Deering,  MacCormick,  Frost 
&  Wood,  and  Massey  Harris  makes  are  well  to  the  fore.  Most  of  the  German, 
French,  and  English,  and  one  or  two  Swedish  makes  are  also  on  the  market.  In 
addition,  Russian  binders  have  appeared  recently  at  prices  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
below  those  of  the  competing  makes,  but  are  not  of  equal  quality.  The  Russian 
sales  organization  has  its  headquarters  at  Rotterdam,  Holland,  from  where 
travellers  are  sent  out  to  Belgium  and  adjoining  countries. 
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Tractor  Binders. — The  demand  in  Belgium  for  binders  drawn  and  operated 
by  tractors  and  for  tractor-drawn  binders  in  7-,  8-,  and  9-foot  sizes  is  limited, 
since  they  can  be  used  only  on  large  tracts  of  land,  and  are  within  the  purchasing 
power  of  only  the  large  farmers;  horse-traction  is  preferred. 

Binder-threshers. — On  account  of  Belgium's  damp  climate,  binder-threshers, 
are  unsaleable. 

Binder  Twine. — Not  only  can  the  domestic  industry  fill  the  requirements  of 
the  country  in  binder  twine,  but  the  export  of  this  commodity  is  considerable. 

MOWERS  AND  REAPERS 

As  in  the  case  of  binders,  attempts  have  been  and  are  being  made 
to  manufacture  mowers  in  Belgium,  but  results  do  not  seem  to  have  proven 
conclusive  up  to  the  present.  It  is  reported  that  over  1,500  mowers  were 
imported  in  1934,  sources  of  supply  being  the  same  as  for  binders,  including 
Russia.  The  sizes  in  demand  are  3^  and  4  feet  (one-horse  mowers),  and  4^,  5, 
and  6  feet  (two-horse  mowers).  The  4-  and  4Woot  sizes  have  the  greatest 
demand.  A  light  strong  machine  is  required;  it  must  also  be  perfectly  bal- 
anced so  as  not  to  weigh  heavily  on  the  horses  or  oxen.  Mowers  with  the  oil- 
bath  feature  are  preferred. 

Reapers  are  not  in  demand  in  Belgium;  binders  are  preferred  as  being  more 
practical. 

TRACTORS 

Tractors,  which  are  imported,  are  not  in  great  demand  in  Belgium,  the 
chief  reasons  being  the  abundant  supply  of  horses  and  the  limited  number  of 
large  farms;  their  chief  use  is  for  threshing  purposes.  Gasolene  and  heavy  oil 
tractors  are  employed,  particularly  the  former;  Belgian  farmers  do  not  seem 
to  be  familiar  with  the  mode  of  operation  of  the  latter.  The  gasolene  tractors 
(from  20  up  to  30  horse-power)  of  which  sales  are  greatest,  are  the  Fordson, 
International,  Case,  and  Massey  Harris  (United  States),  and  the  heavy  oil 
tractors  (without  magneto)  are  the  Marshall  (English),  and  Bulldog  (German). 

THRESHERS 

Despite  keen  competition  from  domestic  makes,  Belgium  offers  a  good  out- 
let for  foreign  threshers.  The  demand  is  for  wooden  machines  in  sizes  of  36,  42, 
and  54  inches.  Threshers  with  a  straw  binding  and  chopping  apparatus  are 
no  longer  in  use,  this  feature  having  given  way  to  straw-baling  machines,  which 
are  exclusively  of  German  manufacture.  In  the  case  of  some  German  threshers 
the  straw-baling  machine  is  attached,  but  this  apparatus  is  generally  purchased 
separately.  Foreign  threshers  on^the  Belgian  market  originate  in  Germany, 
France,  and  Great  Britain.  An  illustration  of  a  thresher  with  a  straw-baling 
machine  as  used  in  Belgium  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department 
of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

PLOUGHS 

Horse-drawn  Ploughs. — The  market  for  horse-drawn  ploughs  is  almost 
entirely  in  the  hands  of  a  manufacturer  located  at  Gembloux,  some  small  quan- 
tities being  sold  by  other  less  important  Belgian  plants.  Cheapness  of  labour 
and  protective  duties  enable  the  Belgian  firms  to  manufacture  and  sell  their 
ploughs  at  prices  which  defy  competition.  The  chief  product  turned  out  is  a 
one-furrow,  double  reversible-share  plough  called  the  "  Double  Brabant,"  which 
meets  with  considerable  success.  An  illustration  of  the  "  Double  Brabant " 
is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  and  may  be  obtained  by 
interested  Canadian  firms  on  application. 
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Several  unsuccessful  attempts  have  been  made  by  foreign  countries  at  sell- 
ing horse-drawn  ploughs  in  Belgium.  It  is  reported,  however,  that  a  few  one- 
furrow  ploughs  (Rudsack),  of  German  origin,  are  sold  in  Belgium;  sales  may 
amount  to  from  5  to  10  per  annum. 

Tractor-Ploughs. — In  a  general  way,  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  mar- 
ket in  Belgium  for  tractor-ploughs. 


HAY-BALING  MACHINES 


There  is  no  demand  in  Belgium  for  hay-baling  machines,  it  not  being  the 
custom  to  press  hay  in  this  country.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is,  as  has  already 
been  intimated,  a  market  for  straw-baling  machines,  which  are  used  in  con- 
nection with  threshers. 

SEEDERS 

The  Belgian  market  is  practically  monopolized  by  the  St.  Hubert  and  the 
Renson  seeders,  of  domestic  manufacture.  A  few  imported  seeders — Melichar 
from  Czechoslovakia,  as  well  as  some  French  makes — are  sold  in  Belgium,  but 
in  negligible  numbers.  The  demand  is  exclusively  for  drill  seeders.  Sizes  are 
from  4  to  8  feet. 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Manure  spreaders  are  very  little  used  in  Belgium.  Horse-drawn  steel 
rakes  with  flat  teeth,  24  to  30,  are  manufactured;  imports  consist  exclusively  of 
two  French  makes.  Tedding  machines  are  made  locally,  but  various  foreign 
makes  are  on  the  market.  The  demand  is  for  all-steel  machines  with  5  or  6 
forks;  opportunities  for  imported  tedding  machines  are  not  great.  Belgian 
requirements  in  harrows,  cultivators,  potato  diggers,  planters,  etc.,  and  of  smaller 
agricultural  implements  such  as  spades,  shovels,  rakes,  etc.,  are  satisfied  by  the 
local  industry.  Fencing  and  barbed  wire  are  manufactured  in  Belgium,  and  there 
is  a  considerable  export.  In  normal  times  the  sales  of  motor  and  hand  cream  sep- 
arators, in  practically  all  sizes,  are  important,  the  two  brands  on  the  market  being 
the  Melotte  (Belgian)  and  the  Alfa-Laval  (Swedish) ;  Swedish  sales  are  com- 
paratively small. 

DUTIES 

The  rates  of  duty  imposed  on  agricultural  machines  and  component  parts 
thereof  imported  into  Belgium,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin,  are  as 
follows: — 

Article  Duty  in  Belgian  Francs 

Agricultural  machines  (not  including  motors)  and  com- 
ponent parts  thereof: — 

(a)  Cream  separators  125  per  100  kilos,  net  weight 

(b)  Threshing  machines  and  sorters,  and  other 

machines  chiefly  of  wood   75  per  100  kilos,  gross  weight 

(c)  Ploughs,  cultivators,  weeders,  potato  diggers, 

etc.,  mowing,  seeding,  haymaking  and  other 
agricultural  machines  n.s.m.: — 

1.  Reaping   machines    (ordinary  reapers, 

reaping  and  binding  machines,  reap- 
ing and  self-raking  machines),  bone 
crushers,  automatic  fodder  cutters, 
hay  unloaders,  tedding  machines  and 
tedding    rakes,    mowing  machines, 

pasteurisers  and  milk  refrigerators    12  per  100  kilos,  gross  weight 

2.  Other   40  per  100  kilos,  gross  weight 

Tractors   92  per  100  kilos,  gross  weight 

One  Belgian  franc  is  equal  to  approximately  $0,046  in  Canadian  currency  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange;  one  kilogram  is  the  equivalent  of  2.2046  pounds. 
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TRANSMISSION   (SALES)  TAX 

The  sales  tax  levied  on  agricultural  machines  and  component  parts  thereof 
and  on  tractors  amounts  to  7-5  per  cent  of  the  duty-paid  value  in  the  case  of 
Canada  as  compared  with  2-5  per  cent  in  that  of  other  countries. 

CANADIAN  TRADE 

Agricultural  machinery  of  Canadian  origin  sold  at  present  in  Belgium  com- 
prises exclusively  mowers  and  binders.  Various  sources  in  the  trade,  however, 
are  of  the  opinion  that  threshers,  tractors,  tedding  machines,  and  horse-drawn 
rakes  from  the  Dominion  could  possibly  find  an  outlet  in  Belgium  if  prices  are  in 
line  with  those  of  competitors.  As  for  other  agricultural  machinery  and  imple- 
ments, it  is  not  believed  that  the  domestic  competition  can  be  overcome. 

EXCHANGE  RESTRICTIONS  IN  BELGIUM 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  cables  under 
date  March  18  as  follows  regarding  exchange  restrictions  in  Belgium: — 

"  Two  royal  decrees  dated  March  17  and  published  to-day  institute  a 
system  of  exchange  restriction  under  the  control  of  central  exchange  office.  Full 
details  concerning  method  of  operation  not  yet  available,  but  does  not  appear 
that  the  new  regulations  will  prevent  or  restrict  export  of  currency  or  exchange 
operations  provided  they  cover  bona  fide  imports  of  commodities." 

CIVIL  AVIATION  IN  FRANCE,  1935 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  February  26,  1935. — Plans  have  been  completed  to  make  1935  and 
1936  years  of  greatly  extended  commercial  air  services  in  France  and  her  Colonial 
Empire.  Up  to  the  present  there  has  been  no  internal  air-mail  service.  France 
has  had  her  own  air  lines  carrying  passengers  and  mail  to  various  other  European 
points,  but  only  at  the  beginning  of  February  of  this  year  has  Paris  been  linked 
by  air  with  points  within  the  country.  At  that  time  a  new  mail  service  was 
inaugurated  to  link  Paris  with  Havre,  Strasbourg,  Bordeaux,  Lyons,  and  Mar- 
seilles by  means  of  daily  services  by  fast  light  airplanes. 

During  1934  test  nights  were  made  from  Toulouse  to  Buenos  Aires,  and  it 
was  decided  to  inaugurate  a  fortnightly  service.  This  service  is  now  running  on 
a  seven-day  basis,  using  airplanes  from  France  to  Dakar,  in  West  Africa,  thence 
across  by  boat,  taking  three  days  to  Pernambuco,  and  thence  again  by  air.  Dur- 
ing the  running  of  this  attenuated  service  during  the  present  year,  plans  are 
rapidly  being  concluded  for  its  extension  to  a  two-and-a-half-day  all-air  service 
at  the  opening  of  1936. 

Another  new  service  during  the  current  year  will  be  a  fortnightly  service 
between  Toulouse  and  Brazzaville,  the  capital  of  French  Equatorial  Africa, 
which  lies  on  the  west  coast  almost  on  a  line  with  the  northern  part  of  Northern 
Rhodesia.  Since  Belgium  already  has  a  Congo  service  every  two  weeks,  these 
two  services  will  alternate  to  give  a  weekly  service  north  and  south  along  Western 
Africa  corresponding  with  the  British  service  on  the  Cape-to-Cairo  route. 

It  is  the  intention  next  year  to  have  a  regular  run  from  Brazzaville  directly 
across  Africa  to  Mozambique  and  over  to  the  Island  of  Madagascar.  There  is 
already  an  irregular  test  service  along  this  route. 

In  North  Africa  there  is  already  a  service  between  Casablanca  and  Algeria 
and  Tunis,  and  the  last  scheme  in  the  African  network  will  be  one  from  Equa- 
torial Africa  to  Dakar  in  order  to  link  up  with  the  South  American  service. 
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WHEAT  MARKETING  CONDITIONS  IN  FRANCE 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  February  28,  1935. — The  marketing  of  wheat,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  in  France  is  circumscribed  by  a  great  deal  of  legislative  regulation 
which  is  the  subject  of  frequent  change.  Thus,  a  law  which  was  codified  on 
October  6,  1933,  was  completely  changed  by  the  next  session  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies  and  the  Senate,  and  a  new  law  was  put  into  force  on  December  25, 
1934. 

Under  the  new  law,  extension  of  acreage  is  prohibited,  nor,  except  in  special 
circumstances,  can  the  same  land  be  used  for  two  consecutive  years  for  the 
growing  of  wheat.  The  types  of  wheat  which  may  be  sown  and  sales  of  seed 
wheat  are  subject  to  regulation.  All  stocks  of  wheat  must  be  declared,  and  these 
are  to  be  sold  on  a  predetermined  scale.  A  considerable  amount  of  the  1933 
wheat  is  still  on  hand,  and  the  millers  must  use  a  certain  proportion  of  such 
wheat  in  their  mix  in  order  to  gradually  liquidate  the  stocks.  Government  pur- 
chases of  wheat  for  denaturation  or  export,  the  minimum  price  at  which  wheat 
may  be  marketed,  and  the  milling  taxes  by  which  the  Government  expects  to 
cover  its  expenses,  are  all  dealt  with  in  the  new  law.  There  is  to  be  a  fixed 
margin  between  the  price  of  wheat  and  the  price  of  bread,  and  the  price  of  the 
latter  is  to  be  strictly  regulated. 

These  are  the  main  points  of  the  law,  although  there  is  a  long  series  of  other 
regulations  having  to  do  with  the  Government  control  of  marketing.  The  fact 
that  millers  are  obliged  to  use  100  per  cent  of  French  wheat  until  such  time 
as  the  stocks  of  wheat  in  France  are  reduced,  is  the  chief  point  of  interest  to 
Canada.  Provision  is  made,  however,  for  temporary  admission.  Although  millers 
must  use  100  per  cent  of  French  wheat  for  the  domestic  market,  they  may 
import  foreign  wheat  in  bond  to  be  re-exported  as  flour.  These  imports  of 
wheat  are  allowed  to  be  blended  with  French  wheats  provided  an  amount  of 
flour  equal  to  the  imports  is  re-exported  by  the  flour  mills  concerned. 

Total  imports  of  wheat  into  France  in  1934  were  26,023,334  bushels,  of 
which  15,070,175  bushels  came  from  French  North  Africa.  This  wheat  is  not 
subject  to  the  regulations  governing  temporary  admission.  Consequently  only 
10,953,159  bushels  of  foreign  wheat  entered  France,  of  which  9,606,530  came 
from  Canada.  In  the  preceding  year  30,789,012  bushels  were  imported,  of  which 
practically  the  same  amount  came  from  the  French  colonies,  leaving  14,960,000 
bushels  as  the  imports  from  foreign  countries,  with  Canada  supplying  13,746,663 
bushels  of  this  amount. 

As  will  be  seen,  the  excess  of  wheat  in  France  is  making  itself  felt  on  the 
importations,  which  have  been  decreasing  yearly.  Imports  from  North  Africa 
have  not  decreased,  and  it  is  probable  that  imports  from  this  source  will  increase 
at  a  faster  pace  than  those  from  foreign  countries  should  total  imports  increase 
at  a  future  date.   African  wheat  is  a  good  quality  of  hard  wheat. 

The  Government  is  trying  to  encourage  as  much  as  possible  the  denaturing 
of  wheat  for  feed  purposes,  and  for  this  reason  placed  during  the  early  part  of 
January  of  this  year  a  strict  embargo  on  the  importation  of  secondary  grains 
which  might  be  used  for  feed  purposes,  such  as  oats  and  barley. 

LICENCES  FOR    FRENCH  LOBSTER  QUOTA 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  cables  under  date  March 
14  that,  beginning  April  1,  1935,  licences  for  all  shell-fish,  fresh  and  preserved, 
are  to  be  issued  in  France.  Hitherto  Canadian  firms  shipping  canned  lobsters 
to  France  have  been  required  to  obtain  special  certificates  from  the  Canadian 
Department  of  Fisheries,  but  this  will  not  be  necessary  after  April  1,  as  this 
document  will  be  substituted  by  the  licence  issued  to  the  importer  in  France. 
The  period  of  validity  of  the  licences  has  been  increased  from  90  days  to  150 
days  for  countries  outside  of  Europe. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  URUGUAY  IN  1934 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  Uruguayan  peso  equals  $1-034  Canadian  at  par) 

Buenos  Aires,  February  11,  1935. — Little  relief  has  been  felt  in  Uruguay 
during  the  year  1934  from  the  serious  economic  difficulties  that  have  been  facing 
the  republic  for  some  time.  Various  methods  have  been  attempted  to  stabilize 
the  situation  and  bring  some  measure  of  improvement,  but  the  unprecedented 
continued  low  prices  and  lack  of  export  demand  for  Uruguayan  meat  products 
has  had  a  most  serious  effect  on  the  country  as  a  whole.  Further,  while  the 
1933-34  wool  clip  was  disposed  of  at  fairly  satisfactory  prices,  the  present  clip 
is  moving  very  slowly,  with  the  result  that  the  customary  improvement  in  busi- 
ness activity  generally  evidenced  at  this  period  has  not  materialized. 

The  grazing  and  agricultural  industries  have  continued  to  require  consider- 
able assistance  from  the  state,  so  that  the  main  contributors  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country,  under  normal  conditions,  have  become  an  added  strain  on  the  finances 
of  the  Government. 

Throughout  the  year  the  question  of  finding  sufficient  exchange  to  meet  the 
obligations  of  the  state  abroad,  and  remittances  on  account  of  imports  and  private 
financial  services,  has  been  of  primary  importance.  The  rates  of  exchange  on 
the  free  market  have  continued  at  a  high  price  in  terms  of  pesos,  and,  in  the 
absence  of  sufficient  official  exchange,  importers  have  had  to  rely  more  and  more 
on  the  free  market  for  their  remittances.  Coupled  with  the  addition  of  several 
taxes  to  meet  extraordinary  demands  on  the  treasury,  this  has  had  the  effect  of 
seriously  raising  the  cost  of  living.  In  addition,  new  construction  has  been  prac- 
tically paralyzed  throughout  the  year,  which  has,  of  course,  had  a  depressing 
effect  on  the  allied  trades. 

Finally,  in  an  effort  to  limit  the  exchange  demands  to  the  amount  available, 
a  law  was  put  into  effect  towards  the  end  of  the  year  which  authorized  several 
financial  measures  and  further  import  restrictions.  At  the  present  time  a  certain 
amount  of  political  unrest  is  taking  place  in  Uruguay,  but  press  reports  indicate 
that  business  in  the  capital  is  little  affected,  and  it  seems  apparent  that  the 
Government  has  the  situation  well  in  hand. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

No  official  figures  are  available  showing  the  budgetary  position  of  the  country 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  but  the  new  budget  recently  presented  to  Congress  pro- 
vides for  revenue  of  84,162,973  pesos  against  expenditure  of  83,898,420  pesos, 
which  is  said  to  represent  a  saving  of  about  6,871,097  pesos  compared  with  the 
1933  budget.  The  budget  law  authorizes  the  Government  to  make  use  of  2,000,- 
000  pesos  of  public  debt  bonds  at  6  per  cent  interest  to  carry  out  an  unemploy- 
ment relief  scheme,  and  to  issue  treasury  bills  up  to  6,000,000  pesos  at  maximum 
interest  of  6  per  cent.  Early  in  the  year  a  tax  of  10  per  cent  was  levied  on  the 
coupons  on  internal  issues  of  municipal  bonds;  the  funds  from  this  tax  were 
originally  to  be  used  to  amortize  these  issues  and  for  unemployment  relief,  but 
were  later  absorbed  by  general  revenue  to  assist  in  balancing  the  budget.  The 
total  national  debt  at  the  end  of  the  year  stood  at  313,604,623  pesos,  of  which 
141,669,765  pesos  corresponded  to  the  external  debt  made  up  of  £14,679,515;  118,- 
617,000  French  francs,  U.S.$52,947,500,  and  1,639,935  Uruguayan  pesos.  This 
debt  figure  represents  an  increase  of  slightly  over  18,000,000  pesos  compared  with 
the  end  of  1933,  the  increase  being  entirely  confined  to  the  internal  debt. 

Amortization  services  continued  in  suspense,  while  the  interest  services  on 
the  external  national  debt  were  met  at  the  uniform  figure  of  3^-  per  cent  (most 
foreign  bonds  were  issued  at  5  or  6  per  cent),  which  has  again  been  authorized 
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for  1935.  The  interest  services  paid  on  this  foreign  debt  during  the  year  amounted 
to  about  15,448,000  pesos.  In  order  to  enforce  the  law  forbidding  the  export  of 
coupons  of  the  external  debt  bonds  held  in  Uruguay,  a  decree  has  just  been  issued 
providing  for  the  provisional  confiscation  of  such  bonds  against  a  certificate 
available  for  internal  circulation.  In  addition  to  the  forementioned  consolidated 
debt,  there  is  also  a  floating  debt  of  about  30,000,000  pesos. 

Exchange  and  Finance  Reconstruction  Law. — In  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1612,  of  December  22,  1934,  a  brief  summary  of  the  exchange  and 
import  provisions  of  this  law  was  made.  In  addition,  several  important  finan- 
cial measures  were  also  included,  which  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  As  stated 
in  the  forementioned  report,  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  was  authorized  to  export 
gold  from  their  reserves  to  the  value  of  10,000,000  gold  pesos  to  redeem  the  first 
series  of  the  bonds  of  the  Autonomous  Amortization  Bureau,  the  bonds  so 
redeemed  to  become  an  integral  part  of  the  gold  reserves  of  the  bank.  By  this 
operation  the  state  undertakes  to  redeem  the  bonds  from  the  bank  at  the  rate  oi 
1,500,000  pesos  per  annum  with  interest  at  6  per  cent,  the  bank  being  authorized 
to  use  such  funds  to  replace  the  gold  withdrawn  from  its  reserve  or  to  purchase 
foreign  currency.  In  assuming  the  liabilities  of  these  bonds  the  state  also  takes 
over  the  corresponding  assets,  equal  to  about  30,000,000  pesos,  which  sum  will 
be  used  to  retire  the  floating  debt. 

In  connection  with  this  export  of  gold,  considerable  opposition  has  been  felt 
to  such  a  procedure,  and  up  to  the  present  the  operation  has  not  been  effected. 
In  accordance  with  the  bank's  statutes,  a  ratio  of  40  per  cent  must  be  main- 
tained between  the  reserves  in  guarantee  of  the  note  issue  and  sight  liabilities; 
at  the  end  of  November,  1934,  the  ratio  stood  at  53-73  per  cent  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  10,000,000  gold  would  not  bring  the  percentage  below  the 
required  minimum,  even  if  the  bonds  of  the  Autonomous  Amortization  Bureau 
were  not  deposited  as  guarantee.  However,  in  January,  by  notices  in  the 
press,  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  called  for  tenders  on  the  amortizable  bonds 
to  be  purchased  by  them,  the  bonds  so  acquired  to  be  paid  for  on  delivery  in 
the  currency  stipulated  by  the  seller. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  amount  of  blocked  funds,  provided  for  by  an 
issue  of  bonds  under  the  new  reconstruction  law,  amounts  to  26,500,000  pesos. 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

Throughout  the  year  the  cattle  markets  have  continued  to  pay  low  prices 
owing  to  a  slack  export  demand,  and  in  January  prices  were  the  lowest  in 
fifteen  years.  Slaughterings,  however,  showed  a  slight  increase  in  cattle  and 
pigs  and  decreased  in  sheep.  The  latest  available  figures  show  that  from 
January  to  November,  inclusive,  805,678  cattle  were  slaughtered  compared  with 
752,356  head  in  the  same  period  last  year;  51,000  pigs  as  against  46,976;  and 
823,784  sheep  compared  with  987,162.  An  idea  of  the  low  prices  reached  in 
January  may  be  obtained  by  comparing  the  price  for  good  fat  steers  of  5  to  6 
centesimos  per  kilogram  live  weight  with  quotations  of  10  to  11  centesimos  per 
kilogram  during  the  month  of  December,  1931.  As  assistance  to  the  live  stock 
industry,  fixed  bonuses,  the  funds  for  which  were  raised  by  a  general  increase 
in  the  customs  taxes  of  7  per  cent,  were  granted  early  in  the  year  to  sellers 
of  cattle  and  subscribers  in  the  Uruguayan  herd  book.  This  system  was 
replaced  in  August  by  a  sliding  scale  of  bonuses  which  was  based  on  the  selling 
price  of  cattle.  In  November  the  bonus  was  fixed  at  20  per  cent  of  the  selling 
price,  the  funds  being  derived  from  a  special  profit  on  exchange  operations. 
This  bounty  cost  the  Government  over  983,000  pesos  from  August  8  to  October 
22  (the  only  period  for  which  figures  are  available) .  In  addition,  sheep  grazers 
are  exempted  from  the  export  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  wood  from  the  present  clip, 
if  they  possess  certificates  stating  their  flocks  are  free  from  tick. 

Exports  of  wool  up  to  the  present  have  been  disappointing  and  considerably 
below  the  normal  movement.    Better  interest  in  the  higher  grades  in  January 
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gave  the  market  a  slightly  firmer  tone  during  that  month.  Total  receipts 
from  the  interior  since  the  beginning  of  the  present  season  (October  1,  1934, 
up  to  January  18,  1935)  amounted  to  30,649,813  kilograms,  or  slightly  under 
the  receipts  for  the  same  period  last  season.  Shipments,  however,  were  only 
26,989  bales  (about  450  kilograms  each)  up  to  January  31,  as  against  49,315 
bales  for  the  similar  period  last  season. 

The  hide  markets  have  been  inactive  throughout  the  year,  although  a 
demand  for  salted  hides  in  January  caused  a  steady  rise  in  the  prices  for  that 
commodity.  Prices  for  sheepskins  also  improved  in  January  owing  to  lack  of 
supplies. 

Throughout  the  year  the  control  of  the  wheat  harvest  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bank  of  the  Republic,  which  bought  up  all  offers  at  a  minimum  price. 
This  price  was  above  market  quotations,  but  no  figures  covering  the  loss  on 
these  transactions  are  available.  By  a  law  passed  in  December,  1934,  the  bank 
was  again  authorized  to  set  a  minimum  price  for  wheat  not  lower  than  5  pesos 
per  100  kilograms  delivered  in  Montevideo;  in  addition,  it  was  empowered  to 
collect  20  centesimos  per  100  kilograms  of  wheat  purchased  to  meet  any  losses 
that  might  be  sustained  by  the  bank  on  wheat  exported  abroad. 

There  has  been  little  activity  on  the  money  market  throughout  the  year, 
funds  being  plentiful  but  first-class  loans  scarce.  The  clearing  house  figures  for 
the  year  indicate  a  certain  increase  in  business  activity,  but  a  decline  in  this 
connection  was  shown  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  AND  EXCHANGE  CONTROL 

No  statistics,  are  obtainable  concerning  the  foreign  trade  of  Uruguay  in 
1934.  The  latest  published  figures  are  for  the  period  January  to  August,  during 
which  time  both  imports  and  exports  showed  a  slight  increase  compared  with 
last  year's  figures.  However,  the  import  trade  has  been  seriously  handicapped, 
both  by  lack  of  available  foreign  exchange  and  by  the  increase  early  in  the 
year  of  7  per  cent  on  nearly  all  customs  duties.  The  whole  aspect  of  the 
import  market  has,  of  course,  been  changed  by  the  newly  established  system  of 
import  permits  incorporated  in  the  new  Exchange  and  Finance  Reconstruction 
Law.  By  this  law  imports  may  be  limited  to  the  amount  of  exchange  avail- 
able and  the  whole  direction  of  trade  changed,  since  if  a  country  is  not  buying 
Uruguayan  products  the  quota  for  imports  from  that  country  may  be  corre- 
spondingly reduced. 

Except  for  a  few  articles  considered  to  be  indispensable,  it  has  been  prac- 
tically impossible  to  obtain  official  exchange  to  pay  for  imports.  Until  the 
new  regulations  came  into  effect  in  August  [Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1602:  October  13,  1934),  the  majority  of  imports  were  being  paid  for  through 
the  compensated  exchange  market  and  through  the  free  market.  Latterly, 
under  the  new  system  of  control  importers  have  had  to  resort  in  the  majority 
of  cases  to  the  free  controlled  and  the  free  markets  for  their  remittances.  At 
times  the  difference  in  rates  on  these  two  markets  has  been  very  small;  cur- 
rent quotations  on  the  free  controlled  market  are  about  81  per  cent  over  the 
official  rates  ($1  Canadian  equals  1-23  pesos),  while  the  free  market  rates  are 
about  100  per  cent  over  the  official  market.  . 

As  Uruguay  depends  so  largely  on  the  successful  marketing  of  its  live  stock 
products  abroad  for  exchange  cover,  efforts  have  been  made  to  arrange  trade 
agreements  that  will  provide  new  outlets  or  consolidate  present  markets.  Such 
agreements  have  been  signed  with  Japan,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Germany,  Spain, 
and  Switzerland,  and  generally  consist  of  undertakings  to  purchase  certain 
quantities  of  meat  or  wool  for  which  Uruguay  grants  exchange  facilities  to 
release  frozen  funds  and  to  pay  for  new  imports.  In  addition,  efforts  are  being 
made  to  come  to  some  agreement  with  Italy  and  France,  while  negotiations  have 
been  proceeding  for  some  time  for  an  Anglo-Uruguayan  treaty. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  AGRARIAN  AND  AGRICULTURAL  DISTRICTS 

A  severe  drought  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  combined  with  locust 
swarms,  caused  considerable  loss  among  the  cattle  breeders,  but  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  year  the  weather  has  been  favourable  and  flocks  and  herds  are  in 
excellent  condition  with  little  foot-and-mouth  disease  in  evidence.  Locusts 
have  been  reported  in  certain  districts,  but  efforts  to  deal  with  the  pest  are 
reported  to  have  prevented  serious  damage. 

The  gmpe  crop  is  not  good  owing  to  unseasonable  rains,  but  the  citrus 
fruit  prospects  are  considered  favourable.  It  is  estimated  that  the  current 
wheat  crop  will  be  sufficient  for  local  requirements,  but  will  not  leave  a  sur- 
plus for  export.  In  1934  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  exported  47,884  metric  tons 
of  wheat,  but  in  1933  small  quantities  of  wheat  were  required  to  be  imported. 
The  following  is  the  first  estimate  of  the  1934-35  crop  as  compared  with  the 
production  in  1933-34  and  1932-33:— 

1934-35  1933-34  1932-33 

M.  Tons        M.  Tons        M.  Tons 

Wheat   307,018  399,353  142,724 

Linseed   120,569  73,059  37,921 

Oats   53,408  46,716  11,237 

Barley   5,652  5,108  1,091 

The  increase  in  the  estimate  of  linseed  production  may  be  accounted  for  by 
an  appreciably  larger  acreage  sown  to  this  grain  as  a  result  of  government 
propaganda  in  its  favour,  as  it  is  considered  there  is  more  export  demand  and 
the  returns  more  remunerative.  On  the  other  hand,  the  estimate  of  smaller 
wheat  production  is  caused  by  reduced  acreage  and  less  favourable  weather 
conditions  towards  the  end  of  the  season. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom-Polish  Trade  Agreement 

A  trade  agreement  has  just  been  concluded  between  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Poland. 

Last  year  the  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Poland  were  valued 
at  £7,500,000.  British  exports  to  Poland  amounted  to  £3,000,000  and  re-exports 
to  £1,300,000.  Principal  features  of  the  agreement  are  that  Poland  is  to  make 
a  number  of  tariff  and  other  concessions  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  in  return 
will  continue  to  receive  most-favoured-nation  treatment  for  Polish  products  in 
the  British  market.  The  rates  of  duty  applicable  to  340  classes  of  British  com- 
modities entering  Poland  are  reduced,  and  in  110  other  items  the  undertaking 
is  given  that  the  present  rate  shall  not  be  raised. 

The  agreement,  to  which  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  is  a  subscriber,  will  come 
into  force  twenty-one  days  after  the  exchange  of  ratifications  and  will  remain 
operative  until  December  31,  1936. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  ammonia  (liquor  and 
anhydrous),  ammonium  sulphate,  ammonium  sulphate  nitrate,  nitro-chalk, 
sodium  nitrate  of  synthetic  origin  and  ammonium  phosphate,  and  any  mixtures 
thereof  and  any  mixtures  containing  one  or  more  of  these  products;  for  varia- 
tion of  the  drawback  allowed  on  imported  component  parts,  of  ebonite  or  similar 
material,  of  certain  electric  batteries;  and  for  continuance  of  the  drawback  on 
imported  cherries  preserved  by  chemicals,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  drained, 
glace,  or  crystallized  cherries. 

The  committee  announce  further  that  they  have  decided  not  to  make  any 
recommendations  in  respect  of  the  applications  for  reduction  of  duties  on  refined 
borax,  certain  axe  handles  and  rake,  hoe,  etc.,  handles,  Swedish  iron  or  steel  wire 
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rods,  and  gold  leaf  on  the  roll,  or  for  drawback  on  linseed  oil  or  Swedish  iron 
or  steel  wire  rods. 

The  duties  and  drawbacks  referred  to  apply  to  products  of  non-Empire 
countries.  Canadian  products  are  exempt  from  duties  under  the  Import  Duties 
Act. 

Irish  Free  State  Certificates  of  Origin 

Information  has  been  received  from  the  office  of  the  Revenue  Commis- 
sioners to  the  effect  that  certificates  of  origin  forms  required  for  goods  entering 
the  Irish  Free  State  under  the  preferential  tariff  are  accepted  for  customs  pur- 
poses only  when  the  forms  are  printed  by  or  under  authority  of  the  Irish  Free 
State  Stationery  Office,  Dublin. 

Irish  Free  State  Wheat  Bounty 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1593  (August  11,  1934),  page  230,  the  Irish  Free  State  Department  of  Agri- 
culture announces  that,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural 
Produce  (Cereals)  Act,  1933,  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  has  ascertained  that 
the  average  price  per  barrel  of  280  pounds  paid  for  home-grown  wheat  during 
the  wheat  season  ended  on  December  15,  1934,  is  17s.  2d.  Consequently  arrange- 
ments are  being  made  for  the  payment  of  a  bounty  to  the  growers  of  6s.  4d.  per 
barrel,  which  represents  the  difference  between  the  average  price  and  the 
standard  price  fixed  under  the  Act  of  23s.  6d. 

Customs  Valuation  of  Clothing  in  Newfoundland 

The  Newfoundland  Gazette  of  March  5  contains  a  notice  that  under  powers 
conferred  by  section  71  of  the  Customs  Act,  the  Board  of  Customs  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Commissioner  for  Finance  to  fix  the  value  for  duty  of  ready- 
made  clothing,  underwear,  and  hosiery  imported  into  Newfoundland  at  prices 
or  values  which  prejudicially  or  injuriously  affect  the  interests  of  producers  and 
manufacturers  in  the  British  Empire. 

New  Cuban  Tariff  Regulation 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  Cuba,  cables 
that  a  new  Cuban  regulation,  signed  March  16,  provides  that  countries  buying 
from  Cuba  50  per  cent  of  their  exports  to  Cuba  will  enjoy  continuance  of  the 
general  tariff,  sometimes  called  the  minimum  tariff,  and  which  is  one-half  the 
maximum  tariff.  Imports  from  countries  buying  from  25  to  49  per  cent  of  their 
sales  to  Cuba  are  to  be  subjected  to  an  additional  25  per  cent  on  the  general 
tariff.  Countries  buying  less  than  25  per  cent  of  their  sales  to  Cuba  are  to  be 
subject  to  the  maximum  tariff.  Canadian  trade  returns  show  Canada's  exports 
to  Cuba  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1934,  to  be  $993,019  and  imports 
from  Cuba  $1,063,239;  in  other  words,  the  value  of  Canada's  imports  from  Cuba 
was  slightly  more  than  the  exports,  indicating  that  Canadian  goods  will  continue 
to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the  Cuban  general  tariff. 

Tariff  Revision  in  Grenada 

The  customs  tariff  of  Grenada  was  extensively  amended  under  an  ordinance 
entitled  "  Customs  Duties  (Amendment)  Ordinance,  1934,"  dated  January  15, 
1935.  The  tariff  remains  free  British  preferential  and  5  per  cent  ad  valorem 
general  tariff  on  the  following  machinery,  including  parts:  agricultural,  mining, 
sugar-manufacturing,  railway  and  tramway,  fire  engines,  and  printing;  and  is 
reduced  on  other  classes  of  machinery  and  parts  from  22^  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
under  the  general  tariff  and  from  15  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  under  the  preferential 
tariff. 

The  preferential  rate  on  whisky  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof  is 
changed  from  20s.  per  proof  gallon  to  15s.  per  gallon,  and  the  general  tariff  from 
22s  6d.  per  proof  gallon  to  16s.  6d.  per  gallon.  Rates  are  revised  also  on  brandy, 
gin,  and  rum  when  not  exceeding  the  strength  of  proof. 
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Following  are  other  changes  in  the  tariff: — 

Former  Rate's  New  Rates 

British  British 
Preferential  General  Preferential  General 

Bags  and  saeks  of  textile 

(empty)     10%  ad  val.        15%  ad  val.         Id.  per  bag         l^d.  per  bag 

Carbonic  acid  gas   10%  ad  val.        15%  ad  val.      5s.  per  100  lbs.     7s.  6d.  100  lbs. 

Chinaware,  porcelain,  earthen- 
ware, pottery,  glass  and  glass- 
ware ad  val.  15%  22.]-%  12]%  20% 

Hardware  ad  val.  15%  25%  12£%  22]% 

Cotton  and  artificial  silk  hosiery, 
value  7d.  (formerly  6d.)  and 

under  per  pair  Free  6d.  Id.  7d. 

Cotton  and  artificial  silk  hosiery, 
value  over  7d.  (formerly  6d.) 

per  pair  3d.  9d.  3d.  9d. 

Iron  and  steel  nails,  spikes, 
rivets,  clinches,  wire  (includ- 
ing barbed  wire),  woven  wire 

fencing,  metal  gates  .  .ad  val.  15%  22]%  12J%  22]% 

Barrels  and  drums  of  metal  and 
various  other  metal  manufac- 
tures not  elsewhere  enumer- 
ated  ad  val.         15%  22i%  12|%  22*% 

Putty   15%  ad  val.       22*%  ad  val.      2s.  Id.  100  lbs.     3s.  2d.  100  lbs. 

Printing  paper  for  newspapers 

ad  val.  15%  22i%  Free  5% 

Condensed  or  otherwise  pre- 
served milk   10%  ad  val.        15%  ad  val.       4s.  2d.  100  lbs.     6s.  3d.  100  lbs. 

Canadian  and  Empire  goods  are  subject  to  the  British  preferential  tariff 
rates  in  each  case. 

Parcel  Post  Shipments  to  Republic  of  Panama 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama,  writes  that 
the  Government  of  that  republic  issued  a  decree,  effective  April  3,  1935,  under 
which  a  surcharge  of  50  per  cent  of  duty  will  be  levied  on  parcel  post  consign- 
ments to  imnorters  in  the  "Republic  of  Panama  which  come  through  the  Canal 
Zone  post  offices. 

Increase  in  Mexican  Tariff  on  Steel  and  Iron  Pipe 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writing 
under  date  March  6,  advises  that,  effective  March  11,  1935,  the  Mexican  import 
duties  on  iron  and  steel  pipe  and  unions  have  been  changed  as  follows: — 

The  duty  of  7  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  88-2  cents  Canadian  per  100  pounds, 
formerly  applicable  to  pipes  and  unions  up  to  15  cm.  (5-9  inches)  internal  diameter,  now 
applies  only  to  pipes  and  unions  up  to  7  cm.  (2-75  inches)  internal  diameter.  New  items  have 
been  created  covering  pipes  and  unions  of  over  7  cm.  and  up  to  14  cm.  (5-5  inches)  internal 
diameter,  on  which  the  duty  is  to  be  4  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  50-4  cents  Cana- 
dian per  100  pounds.  The  duty  of  2  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  25-2  cents  Cana- 
dian per  100  pounds,  formerly  applicable  to  pipes  and  unions  over  15  cm.  internal  diameter, 
is  now  applicable  to  those  over  14  cm.  internal  diameter. 

A  new  item  is  created  to  cover  perforated  tubes  of  sheet  iron  up  to  30  cm.  (11-8  inches) 
internal  diameter,  on  which  the  import  duty  will  be  5  centavos  per  gross  kilogram  or  about  63 
cents  Canadian  per  100  pounds. 

Conversions  to  Canadian  currency  are  made  at  the  rate  of  3*60  pesos  to  the 
dollar. 


TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  New 
Zealand  Government  Public  Works  Department  and  the  Post  and  Telegraph 
Department,  Wellington.   These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the 
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Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed 
to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington, 
and  the  Director-General  (Stores  Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in 
accordance  with  these  specifications. 

Public  Works  Department. — Section  334.  Mangahao  Scheme.  Three  1,500  kv.a.  single- 
phase  transformers  with  accessories.    (Tenders  close  May  25.) 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 150  telephones,  No.  164,  to  the  latest  British  Post 
Office  specification  No.  D.772,  each  fitted  with  receiver  inset  No.  1L,  to  specification.  (Ten- 
ders close  May  2.) 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  18 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Department  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 

exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  18,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  March  11,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 
comparison. 

Nominal  Nominal 

Present  or         Quotations  Quotations 

Country                      Unit         Former          in  Montreal  in  Montreal  Official 

Gold  Parity      Week  ending  Week  ending  Bank  Rate 

March  11  March  18 

Austria  Schilling          .1407             $  .1930  $  .1900  4 

Belgium  Belga          .1390                 .2382  .2367  2\ 

Bulgaria  Lev          .0072                 .0133  .0131  7 

Czechoslovakia  Krone          .0296                 .0428  .0422  3£ 

Denmark  Krone          .2680                 .2153  .2148  2| 

Finland  Markka          .0252                 .0213  .0212  4 

France  Franc          .0392                 .0672  .0667  2£ 

Germany  Reichsmark          .2382                 .4107  .4069  4 

Great  Britain  Pound        4.8666               4.8193  4.8175  2 

Greece  Drachma          .0130                 .0096  .0094  7 

Holland  Guilder          .4020                 .6908  .6857  2£ 

Hungary  Pengo           .1749                 .3032  .2983  4£ 

Italy  Lira          .0526                 .0847  .0839  4 

Jugo-Slavia  .Dinar          .0176                 .0234  .0229  5 

Norway  Krone          .2680                 .2421  .2417  3J 

Portugal  Escudo          .0442                 .0441  .0437  5 

Roumania  Leu          .0060                 .0103  .0100  \\ 

Spain  Peseta          .1930                 .1394  .1383  5£ 

Sweden  Krona          .2680                 .2485  .2481  2| 

Switzerland  Franc          .1930                 .3311  .3277  2 

United  States  Dollar        1.0000               1.0106  1.0125  \\ 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)           .4245    .3208*   

. 2577f  .2553t 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper)           .1196                 *0846*  *0831*  — 

.0657t  .0647f 

Chile  Peso          .1217                 .0525*  .0515*  4| 

.0424f  .0415t 

Colombia  Peso          .9733                 .5533  .5226  4 

Mexico  Peso          .4985                 .2814  2806  4-5 

Peru  Sol          .2800                 ".2400  *2362  6 

Venezuela  Bolivar          .1930                 .2653  .2629   

Uruguay  Peso        1.0342                 *8211  *8090  — 

Cuba  Peso        1.0000               1.0116  1  0104   

Hongkong  Dollar                                   *-4851  '.4863  — 

India  Rupee          .3650                 .3648  .3635  3£ 

Japan  ^:Yen          -4985                 .2840  .2824  3.65 

Java--  :  Guilder          .4020                 .6943  .6872  3£ 

Shanghai                    ..  .-Dollar                                    .3903  .3890  — 

Siam  Baht  (Tical)           .4424                 .4478  .4500  — 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar          .5678                  5649.  5610   

British  Guiana  Dollar        1.0138               1*0040  1  0036   

Jamaica  Pound        4.8666               4.8294  4  8275  ■  

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar        1.0138               1  0040  1  0036  ■  

Martinique  Franc          .0392                 .0675  0667   

Guadeloupe  Franc          .0392                  0675  0667   

Australia  Pound        4.8666               3  8555  3*8540   

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres)         4.9431               4  9555  4  9351  — 

?e^uZ^^nd 50UD(?        4  • 8666               3*8865  3*8850  — 

South  Africa  Pound        4.8666               4.8133  4.8115  — 

•Official,   f Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N3. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 

Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 

Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


Foodstuffs — 

Hard-cured  and  Frozen  Salmon 

and  Frozen  Halibut. 

Solid  Pack  Gallon  Apples  

Cheese  (Daisy  Type)  in  Cylinders 

weighing  20-22  lbs. 
Flour  for  French  West  Africa. .  . 
Flour  for  Netherlands  East  Indies 

Miscellaneous — 

Carbon  Brushes  for  Industrial 
and  Automotive  Purposes. 

Automobile  Accessories  (Electric 
Parts,  Spare  Parts,  Battery 
Separators,  etc.). 

Hard  Rubber  Battery  Cases.  .  .  . 

Motor  Cycle  Chains  

Wheel  Lathe  

Transparent  Paper  

Cellulose  

Lumber  (Douglas  Fir  and  Silver 

Spruce  in  Planks,  also  Birch 

Logs). 


No. 


293 

294 
295 

296 
297 


298 
299 


300 
301 

302 
303 
304 
305 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Brussels,  Belgium  

Glasgow,  Scotland 
Kingston,  Jamaica  

Paris,  France  

Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Barcelona,  Spain  

Bracelona,  Spain  

Barcelona,  Spain  

Birmingham,  England 

Bangkok,  Siam  

Barcelona,  Spain  

Barcelona,  Spain  

Milan,  Italy  


Purchase  or  Agency 


Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 


Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase  or  Factory 

Representative. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  March  30:  Montelnre,  April  6;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
April  14;  Montrose.  April  20 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Incemore,  Furness  Line,  April  2; 
Antonia,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  April  7. 

To  London. — Beaverhill.  March  29;  Beaverford,  April  5;  Beaverdale,  April  12 — all 
Canadian  Pacific:  Ascania,  March  31;  Aurania,  Anril  7:  Ausonia,  Aoril  14;  Markhor,  April 
19 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line;  Quaker  City  (calls  at  Hull  and  Leith),  American  Hampton 
Roads,  March  29. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  March  30;  Manchester  Producer,  Aoril  6;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  April  13;  Manchester  Division,  April  20 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  April  2. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Montreal  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  April  10. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  April  1;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  April  15 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  March  30;  Dakotian,  April  20 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  March  30;  Vardulia,  April  12 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp.— Beaverhill.  Canadian  Pacific,  March  29;  Westernland  (calls  at  Southamp- 
ton and  Havre),  Red  Star  Line,  April  5. 

To  Hamburg,— Quaker  City  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton  Roads,  March  29. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Drottningholm  (does  not  call  at  Copen- 
hagen), Swedish-America  Line.  March  25;  United  States  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg), 
Scandinavia-America  Line,  April  1;   Korsholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  April  9. 

To  St.  .Johns,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Mic/velon . — Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line. 
March  25;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Rv.  and  SS.  Co.,  March  28; 
Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  April  1;  Incemore  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierrvj), 
Furness  Line,  April  2. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis.  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica.  St.  Lucia.  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  31;  Lady  Hawkins,  April 
14 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
April  4  and  18. 
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To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras) . — Cavelier,  March  27;  Lady 
Somers  (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  April  3;  Cathcart,  April  10;  Lady  Rodney  (calls 
at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  April  17— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  March  27;  Lillemor,  April  10— 
both  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomcdy  (calls  at  St.  Georges, 
Bermuda),  Canadian  National,  April  6  (calls  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient 
cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverwalnut,  March 
27;  Siamese  Prince,  April  10;  Silverteak,  April  24 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Palembang,  Cheribon, 
Samarang,  Soerabaya  and  Macassar. — Dolius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  March  30. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian 
National,  March  29. 

To  Axuckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton  and  Dunedin. — Canadian  Britisher  (calls  at  Timaru), 
Canadian  National,  March  28. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin,  Lyttleton  and  Bluff. — Canadian  Cruiser, 
Canadian  National,  April  19. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
National,  April  26. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York.  March  29;  Montclare,  April  5;  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
-April  13;  Montrose,  April  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  March  28;  Beaverford,  April  4;  Beaverdale,  April  11 — all 
Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  March  28;  Manchester  Producer,  April  4;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  April  11;   Manchester  Division,  April  18 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  March  28;  Dakotian,  April  18 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  March  28;  Vardulia,  April  10 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  March  30;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  April  13 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — A  steamer,  Head  Line,  April  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry 
and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  March  28;  Hada  County  (calls  at  Rotter- 
dam and  Havre),  County  Line,  April  8. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — A  steamer.  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service, 
April. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Calumet  (calls  at  Freetown 
(Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  Elder-Dempster  Line,  March  27. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  March  27;  Lady  Hawkins,  April  10 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
March  30  and  April  13. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Bruno,  United  Fruit  Line,  April  1. 

To  Alexandria,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — City  of 
Johannesburg,  American  and  Indian  Line,  March  27. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai. — City  of  Yokohama,  Canadian  Far  East  Line, 
April  10  (via  U.S.  ports). 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka  .—  Heian  Maru,  April  4;  Hikawa  Maru,  April  18;  Hiye 
Maru,  May  2 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong .— Talthybius,  March  31;  Tyndareus, 
April  21— both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), April  6;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  April  20;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), May  4— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tacoma,  Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (calls  at  Osaka, 
Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar  and  Legaspi),  April  2. 

To  Tsingtao. — City  of  Vancouver  (calls  at  Dairen),  April  1;  City  of  Victoria,  April  30 
— both  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverbeech,  April  2;  Silverhazel,  May  3 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  March  27;  Aorangi,  April  24— both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  April  13;  Golden 
Bear,  May  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  York, 
April  15;  Wairuna  (calls  at  Rarotonga),  May  20 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at 
Apia) . 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  April. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — Queen  City,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  March  30. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glasgow),  April  6;  Loch- 
goil,  April  20;  Drechtdyk,  May  4 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  induce- 
ments offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  East  Asiatic  Co., 
May  11  (calls  at  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  April. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  April  12;  Canada,  April  24;  Annie  Johnson,  May  11 
— all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co.> 
April. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Elg  (calls  at  Antigua  and  St. 
Kitts),  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  April  24. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverwillow,  April  6;  Kota  Inten,  May  8 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Judith,  March 
25;  Point  Ancha,  April  27— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Gisla,  April  17;. 
Leikanger,  May  12 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Exporter  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness 
(Pacific)  Line,  March  28;  Nictheroy  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Southampton),  Royal  Mail 
Lines  Ltd.,  March  28;  Trondanger  (calls  at  Rotterdam),  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  March  29; 
Celtic  Star  (calls  at  Glasgow,  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle),  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  April  3. 

To  Arica,  Antojogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Charcas,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  March  27. 

To  Hawaiian  Ports. — Mana,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  March  26. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Oregon  Maru,  March  25 ;  Bordeaux  Maru,  April  1 — 
both  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.;  Tyndareus  (calls  at  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Miike  but 
not  at  Osaka),  Dodwell  &  Co.  Ltd.,  April  3. 

To  West  Indian  Ports. — Elg,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  April  20. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning;  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office-^Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office— Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain.  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.).   Cable  address  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleaknet,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaudc,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1935. 
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DISTRIBUTION  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  OVERSEAS  TRADE  IN  1934 

Frederic  Hudd.  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom 

London,  March  5,  1935. — The  Board  of  Trade  has  just  completed  its  analysis 
of  the  geographical  distribution  of  the  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  countries  in  1934.  The  main  inference  to  be  drawn  from  the  returns  is 
that  in  a  period  when  trade  generally  showed  a  rising  tendency,  the  proportion 
of  business  exchanged  with  Empire  countries  continued  to  expand.  Total  imports 
during  1934  were  8-5  per  cent  greater  than  in  1933,  but  when  adjusted  to  the 
increase  of  3-4  per  cent  in  prices,  the  recovery  in  volume  is  estimated  to  be  4*9 
per  cent.  As  regards  United  Kingdom  exports,  the  growth  in  average  values 
was  negligible  and  the  7-7  per  cent  advance  is  representative  of  volume  as  well 
as  of  value.  The  following  tabulation  sets  forth  the  situation  in  relation  to 
Empire  and  foreign  trade  respectively,  as  compared  with  1924  and  1933: — 


Class  of  Trade 

1924 

1933 

1934 

1924 

1933 

1934 

Imports  from — 

£000 

£000 

£000 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

British  countries.  .  . 

385,962 

249,137 

271,465 

30.21 

36.91 

37.07 

Foreign  countries .  . 

891,477 

425,879 

460,862 

69.79 

63.09 

62.93 

1,277,439 

675,016 

732,327 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Exports  (British  produce)  to — 

British  countries..  . 

333,769 

163,517 

185,626 

41.67 

44.45 

46.86 

Foreign  countries.  . 

467,198 

204,392 

210,482 

58.33 

55.55 

53.14 

800,967 

367,909 

396,108 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Exports  (imported  merchandise)  to — 

British  countries . .  . 

26,445 

10.443 

11,082 

18.89 

21.28 

21.62 

Foreign  countries.  . 

113,525 

38,638 

40,181 

81.11 

78.72 

78.38 

139,970 

49,081 

51,263 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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In  assessing  the  trends  apparent  from  the  above  statistics,  the  fact  should 
be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Empire  figures  would  have  been  even  greater  had  it 
not  been  for  the  special  conditions  which  restricted  trade  between  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  Irish  Free  State.  While  the  percentage  of  imports  derived 
from  Empire  countries  went  up  by  only  a  fractional  degree,  namely  from  36-91 
per  cent  to  37-07  per  cent,  the  proportion  of  the  United  Kingdom's  exports 
absorbed  by  the  Empire  was  2-4  per  cent  greater.  This  enlargement  repre- 
sented £22,109,000,  a  substantial  contribution  to  the  recovery  in  British  export 
trade.  It  is  interesting  to  recall  that  the  percentage  of  imports  from  Empire 
countries  in  1931  was  only  28-73  per  cent,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  preferences 
and  quotas  established  in  favour  of  Empire  products  have  assisted  British  coun- 
tries in  competition  with  foreign  suppliers. 

Contrasting  1934  with  1933,  the  proportion  of  the  United  Kingdom's  imports 
shipped  by  the  Dominions  as  a  whole  fell  slightly.  The  decline  was  due  to 
decreases  in  consignments  from  the  Irish  Free  State,  Australia,  and  South  Africa, 
Canada,  Newfoundland,  and  New  Zealand  were  credited  with  higher  percentages, 
although  not  to  an  important  extent.  India  and  the  Colonies  enjoyed  better 
results.  The  share  of  British  exports  purchased  by  the  Dominions  during  1934 
was  considerably  greater  than  in  1933,  the  only  decrease  being  recorded  in  respect 
of  the  Irish  Free  State.  India  also  increased  her  imports  from  Great  Britain,  but 
the  Colonies  as  a  whole  took  a  smaller  proportion. 

Reviewing  the  position  of  the  chief  nations  concerned  in  supplying  the  needs 
of  the  United  Kingdom  market,  the  United  States  easily  leads  the  field.  No  less 
than  11-20  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  Great  Britain  came  from  that  country. 
The  relative  figure  in  1933  was  11-23  per  cent,  and  in  1924  it  was  18-88  per  cent. 

Canada  now  occupies  second  place.  The  percentage  of  the  overseas  pur- 
chases of  the  United  Kingdom  attributed  to  the  Dominion  was  6-88  per  cent 
against  6-85  per  cent  in  the  previous  year  and  5-16  per  cent  in  1924.  In  1933 
Canada  ranked  third,  and  in  1932  fourth.  Australia  with  6-84  per  cent  is  third 
on  the  list,  the  Argentine  with  6-42  per  cent  is  fourth,  followed  in  rotation  by 
India  (5-75  per  cent),  New  Zealand  (5-52  per  cent),  Denmark  (4-49  per  cent), 
Germany  (4-18  per  cent),  Netherlands  (2-86  per  cent),  France  (2-63  per  cent), 
Sweden  (2-45  per  cent),  and  the  Soviet  Union  (2-36  per  cent). 

A  survey  of  the  importance  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  overseas  countries  as 
customers  for  her  exports  shows  that  India  retains  the  first  position,  having 
taken  9-26  per  cent.  Second  and  third  places  are  occupied  by  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  Australia,  with  7-64  per  cent  and  6-63  per  cent  respectively.  It  is 
satisfactory  to  observe  that  Canada  has  again  improved  her  status  as  a  buyer 
of  products  from  the  Mother  Country.  From  the  seventh  position  in  1933  the 
Dominion  has  advanced  to  fourth,  her  proportion  being  4-98  per  cent  compared 
with  4-74  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  There  were  no  other  noteworthy 
changes,  excepting  possibly  in  the  case  of  Denmark,  which  has  risen  to  tenth  in 
the  list  from  seventeenth  in  1930. 

The  Board  of  Trade  analysis  contains  the  usual  examination  of  the  value  of 
the  exports  of  United  Kingdom  produce  and  manufactures  consigned  to  certain 
countries  per  head  of  the  population.  Viewed  from  this  angle,  New  Zealand  is 
at  the  top  with  a  per  capita  purchase  of  £7  8s.,  the  Irish  Free  State,  which  led 
last  year,  was  second  with  £6  9s.  9d.,  followed  in  order  of  importance  by  Aus- 
tralia (£3  18s.  8d.),  Denmark  (£  3  13s.  Id.),  South  Africa  (£3  lis.  3d.),  Norway 
(£2  3s.  8d.),  Canada  (£1  16s.  4d.).  These  amounts,  in  every  case,  represented 
increases  over  1933. 

The  opportunity  is  taken  to  reproduce  a  table  compiled  from  the  Board  of 
Trade  external  trade  figures  for  January,  showing  the  value  of  the  trade  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  the  leading  countries  for  the  years  1932,  1933,  and  1934: — 
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TR\DE  OF  THF  UNITED  KINGDOM   (IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EXPORTS)  DURING 

1932,  1933,  and  1934 


BRITISH  EMPIRE 

Canada — 

Imports   .  .  .  . 

Exports  

Re-exports  

Total  

British  India — 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Total  

Australia — 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Total  

New  Zealand — 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Total  

British  West  Indies — 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Total  

Union  of  South  Africa — 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Total  

Irish  Free  State — 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Total  

West  Africa — 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Total  

East  Africa — 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  , 

Total  

Straits  Settlements — 

Imports  

Exports  

Re-exports  

Total  


United  States — 
Imports  .  . 
Exports  .  . 
Re-exports 

Total  . 

95771-1 J 


1032 
£42,993,850 
16,412,077 
973,594 

1933 
£46,215,796 
17,443.823 
1,111,512 

1934 
£50,412,808 
19,724,738 
1,384,183 

60,379,521 

64,771,131 

71,521,729 

32,308,273 
34,088^361 
583,790 

37.351,929 
33.402,404 
690,929 

42,093,777 
36,676,655 
539,645 

66,980,424 

71,445,262 

79,310,077 

45,992,432 
20,020,106 
591,773 

48.551,240 
21,340,614 
735,951 

50,060,589 
26.251,191 
714,815 

66,604,311 

70,627,805 

77,026,595 

37,019,001 
10,358,131 
287,936 

37,171,312 
9,546,893 
258,083 

40,444,609 
11,430,814 
260,388 

47,665,068 

46,976,288 

52,135,811 

5,486,900 
4,620,158 
218,009 

5,757,061 
4,632,188 
170,098 

6,311,782 
4.867,607 
140,292 

10,325,067 

10,559,347 

11,319,681 

15,446,861 
18,105,420 
519,143 

14,415,564 
23,354,948 
614,932 

11,885,929 
30,248,185 
627,121 

34,071,424 

38,385,444 

42,761,235 

26,542,305 
25,784,484 
6,078,800 

17,791.254 
19,033,595 
4,034,507 

17.168.124 
19,530,877 
5,282,672 

58,405,589 

41,459,356 

41,981,673 

5,599,485 
7,914.162 
634,446 

5,749,770 
6,382.219 
498,240 

6,098.454 
5,754,690 
386,575 

14,148,093 

12,630,229 

12,239,719 

3,650,267 
2^267.479 
56,386 

3,162,481 
2^19L836 
67,622 

3,051,337 
2i443'455 
54,758 

5,974,132 

5,421,939 

5,549,550 

4.725,155 
108,227 

4,470.889 
94,897 

5,730,507 
114,497 

8,679,280 

8,127,984 

14,953,443 

COUNTRIES 

83,632,211 
15,091,313 
5,733,349 

75.812,684 
19,136,885 
7.070.302 

82.041,792 
17,571.558 
5,639,735 

104.456,873 

102.019,871 

105.253.085 
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TRADE  OF  THE  EXITED  KINGDOM   (IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EXPORTS)  DURING 

1932,  1933,  and  Continued 
FOREIGN  COUNTRIES — Continued 


France—  1932  1933  1934 

Imports    19,070,363  19,085,263  19,258,271 

Exports   18,445,764  18,152,099  16,755,931 

Re-exports   8,332,320  7,624,777  6,722,744 


Total   45,848,447  44,862,139  42,736,946 

Germany — 

Imports    30,499,459  29,814,174  30,575,444 

Exports   14,574,741  14,821,224  14,011,507 

Re-exports   10,811,882  9,777,338  8,913.443 


Total   55,886,082  54,412,736  53,500,394 

Italy- 
Imports   10,762,672  9,183,512  8,458,184 

Exports   8,638,830  9,050,134  9,311,851 

Re-exports   785,587  882,406  1,223,759 


Total   20,187,089  19,116,052  18,993,794 

Belgium — 

Imports   16,022.688  12,918,076  14,531,155 

Exports   8,678,094  8,833,744  8,801,505 

Re-exports   4,131,112  4,107,132  4,110,601 


Total   28,831,894  25,858,952  27,443,261 

Netherlands — 

Imports   22,029,899  18,602,932  20,973,162 

Exports   12,106,311  12,371,453  12,092,590 

Re-exports   2,383,172  1,975,742  1,991,094 


Total   36,519,382  32,950,127  35,056,846 

Denmark — 

Imports   40,569,635  35,428,306  32,875,273 

Export   9,852,636  11,797,463  13,354,024 

Re-exports   498,544  476,948  729,867 


Total   50,920,815  47,702,717  46,959,164 

Norway — 

Imports   8,282,983  6,961.296  8,442,474 

Exports   5,801,931  5,553.208  6,289,839 

Re-exports   339,544  260,577  254,238 


Total   14,424,458  12,775,081  14,986,551 

Sweden — 

Imports   13,424,319  15,938.166  17,956,072 

Exports   6,885.495  7,175,142  9,082,111 

Re-exports   667,356  673,818  791,981 


Total   20,977,170  23,787,126  27,830,164 

Soviet  Union — 

Imports   19,645,130  17,491,099  17,276,921 

Exports   9,222,885  3,341,414  3,656,888 

Re-exports   1,397,402  957,356  3,906,175 


Total   30,265,417  21,789,869  24,839,984 

Spain — 

Imports   12,500,865  11,166,100  11,503.519 

Exports   5,224,474  4,492,675  4,797,223 

Re-exports   353,574  214,496  271,998 


Total   18,078,913  15,873,271  16,572,740 

Greece — 

Imports   2,340.435  2.055,422  2,104,131 

Exports   2,177,511  1,946,430  2,666,011 

Re-exports   124,354  107,324  239,499 


Total   4,642,300  4,109,176  5,009,641 

Egypt— 

Imports   10,387,952  12,387,190  11,499,626 

Exports   6.509,981  6,260,049  6,532,989 

Re-exports   131,568  184,187  226,333 


Total   17,029,501       18,831,426  18,258,948 
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TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM   (IMPORTS,  EXPORTS,  AND  RE-EXPORTS)  DURING 

1932,  1933,  and  1934— Concluded 


Argentine—  1932  1933  1934 

Imports   50,885,373  41,687,313  47,045,712 

Exports   10,660,386  13,073,149  14,661,073 

lie-exports   202,272  214,107  249,373 


Total   61,748,031  54,974,569  61,956,158 

Brazil — 

Imports   4,049,445  4,806,960  8,466,488 

Exports   4,679,059  6,165,293  5,748,482 

lie-exports   151,579  152,521  140,889 


Total   8,880,083  11,124,774  14,355,859 

China — 

Imports   6,163,025  5.095.071  6,142,610 

Exports   7,837,835  6,299,987  6.514,400 

Re-exports   87,613  113,243  79,687 


Total                                           14,088,473  11,508,301  12,736,697 

Japan,  including  Formosa  and  Kwantung  Peninsula — 

Imports                                                6.694.612  7,130.645  9,100,381 

Exports  .   ..         5,729,952  4,425,398  4.179,867 

Ee-exports                                               109,180  151.891  173.188 


Total   12,533,744       11,707,934  13.453,430 


GRAIN  AND  FLOUR  MARKETS  IN  SCOTLAND  IN  1934 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
wheat 

Glasgow,  March  5,  1935. — Trade  in  Canadian  wheat  to  Scotland  was  steadily 
maintained,  but  in  diminishing  quantities,  throughout  the  year  1934.  At  the 
beginning  of  that  period  prices  were  at  very  low  levels,  but  improved  throughout 
the  first  six  months,  reaching  the  peak  during  early  August.  After  that  time, 
however,  values  rather  receded,  principally  owing  to  competition  from  Argentina 
and  Australia,  and  the  last  month  of  the  year  found  the  trade  very  dull  and 
inactive. 

The  imports  of  wheat  at  Glasgow  and  Leith  account  for  practically  all  Scot- 
tish imports,  and  at  these  two  ports  11,423,000  bushels  in  all  were  received  as 
compared  with  13,703,000  bushels  in  1933,  a  drop  of  16  per  cent.  Canada's  share 
of  the  1934  imports,  at  7,387,000  bushels,  was  64  per  cent.  In  1933  Canada's 
share,  at  8,982,000  bushels,  was  65  per  cent  of  the  whole;  in  1932,  65  per  cent; 
and  in  1931,  56  per  cent.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  Dominion  in  1934  shipped  17 
per  cent  less  than  the  year  before,  a  fall  corresponding  almost  exactly  with  the 
fall  in  shipments  from  all  countries. 

Australia's  share  of  the  trade  in  1934,  at  2,895,000  bushels,  was  25  per  cent, 
and  that  of  Argentina,  at  517,000  bushels,  nearly  5  per  cent.  The  small  balance 
of  624,000  bushels,  or  6  per  cent,  represented  shipments  from  England  and 
various  countries  on  the  Continent. 

Considering  the  two  ports  separately,  the  imports  at  Glasgow  in  1934  were 
6,103,000  bushels,  of  which  Canada  shipped  3,546,000  and  Australia  2,216,000. 
In  1933  the  total  Glasgow  imports  were  7,236,000  bushels,  of  which  Canada  and 
Australia  shipped  4,404,000  and  2,396,000  bushels  respectively.  At  Leith  in 
1934  the  total  imports  were  5,320,000  bushels,  of  which  Canada  shipped  3,808,000 
and  Australia  679,000.  In  the  previous  year  the  total  Leith  imports  were 
6,467,000,  of  which  Canada  and  Australia  shipped  4,457,000  and  879,000  respec- 
tively. 

To  some  extent,  and  perhaps  for  the  most  part,  the  reduction  in  Canadian 
wheat  consumption  can  be  traced  to  the  development  of  the  "  short  process  "  in 
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the  manufacture  of  bread,  which  enables  bakers  to  utilize  a  much  larger  propor- 
tion of  the  cheaper  types  of  less  glutenous  wheats.  Nevertheless  Canadian  wheat 
has  held  its  own  well  against  all  classes,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  during  part  of 
the  year  the  premium  was  felt  by  millers  to  be  considerably  in  excess  of  what  it 
should  be. 

The  estimated  production  of  wheat  in  Scotland  in  1934  was  4,016,000  bushels 
as  against  3,336,000  bushels  in  1933.  The  acreage  sown  to  wheat  was  97,627  in 
1934  and  78,836  in  1933.  The  estimated  yield  per  acre  in  1934  was  41-1  bushels. 

During  the  past  year  the  Leith  Dock  Commission  has  augmented  the  facili- 
ties for  the  rapid  discharge  of  grain  cargoes,  a  new  elevator  warehouse  having 
been  opened  at  the  Imperial  Dock.  This  elevator  is  capable  of  discharging  360 
tons  of  grain  per  hour,  and  a  cargo  of  about  6,000  tons  of  wheat  from  Montreal 
per  Blairspey  was  recently  unloaded  in  nineteen  hours.  Storage  room  is  provided 
in  the  two  elevator  warehouses  now  available  for  36,000  tons  of  grain. 

OATS 

Scotland's  most  important  cereal  is  oats,  the  yield  of  which  for  1934,  accord- 
ing to  official  December  estimates,  was  645,000  tons  as  against  694,000  tons  in 

1933.  In  both  years  the  Scottish  crop  harvested  was  slightly  more  than  half  the 
total  yield  in  England  and  Wales.  It  will  be  seen  therefore  that  the  Scottish 
market  does  not  normally  provide  an  outlet  for  imported  supplies  unless  the 
latter  are  cheaper. 

During  1934  there  was  little  or  no  trade  to  Scotland  of  any  description, 
except  18,000  cwts.  from  Canada  and  39,000  from  South  America,  all  of  which 
in  both  cases  came  in  at  Glasgow.  Scotch  oats  have  been  in  sufficient  supply 
to  meet  the  demand,  and  Canadian  oats  have  been  consistently  too  dear  to  import 
to  this  market  in  any  quantity.  In  1933,  17,000  cwts.  were  imported  from  Canada 
and  98,000  from  South  America  (presumably  Argentina) ,  all  through  Glasgow.  In 
both  years  there  were  small  quantities  imported  at  both  Glasgow  and  Leith  from 
other  countries. 

The  crop  year  commencing  September,  1933,  of  Scottish  oats  was  prolific, 
the  quantity  of  oats  sold  off  the  farms  being  much  in  excess  of  a  normal  year. 
The  quality  was  particularly  good,  better  than  had  been  the  case  for  many  years, 
but  the  price  to  the  grower  was  as  low  as  13s.  per  336  pounds  ex  farm  for  a  good 
number  of  months  after  the  harvest  finished. 

In  January,  1934,  following  representations  to  the  Government,  the  Import 
Advisory  Board  imposed  a  tariff  on  imported  foreign  oats  of  £3  per  ton,  with  a 
corresponding  increase  on  oat  products.  In  spite  of  this  tariff,  which  almost 
meant  a  prohibition  of  imports  from  foreign  countries,  the  market  price  of  oats 
throughout  the  season  did  not  rise  above  18s.  per  336  pounds.  Canadian  oats  are 
duty  free,  but  the  imports  from  the  Dominion  were  infinitesimal,  and  so  far  as 
the  position  can  be  read  at  this  moment,  it  seems  that  oats  from  Canada,  unless 
in  an  exceptional  year,  will  not  be  required  here  in  quantity.  If  oats  are  dear 
buyers  restrict  their  requirements  to  a  minimum  and  use  more  wheat  and  maize 
in  their  mixtures. 

BARLEY 

The  imports  of  Canadian  barley  into  Scotland  through  Glasgow  and  Leith  in 

1934,  at  314,000  cwts.,  were  96  per  cent  greater  than  in  1933,  when  the  figure  was 
161,000  cwts.  From  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  ports  (principally 
Roumania)  the  imports  were  399,000  cwts.  as  against  414,000  in  1933;  United 
States,  247,000  in  1934  and  312,000  in  1933;  Denmark,  189,000  and  103,000; 
Argentina,  94,000  and  75,000;  Indian  and  Eastern  ports,  58,000  and  nil;  Aus- 
tralia, 91,000  and  5,000;  Belgium,  16,000  and  138,000. 

The  relative  importance  of  the  two  ports  in  this  trade,  and  the  countries  of 
origin,  are  shown  in  the  following  tables: — 
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Imports  of  Barley  at  Glasgow 


1934  1933 

From  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Canada   70,383  60,875 

United  States   44,205  35,932 

South  America   53,458  27,139 

Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  ports   199,386  252,061 

Indian  and  Eastern  ports   17,037   

Australia  and  New  Zealand   90,685  5,241 

Other  foreign  ports   25,564  40,880 

By  railway   18,514  31,825 


Total   520,232  453,953 


Imports  of  Barley  at  Leith 


1934  1933 

From  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Canada   244,300  100,060 

United  States   203,580  276,140 

South  America   40,324  48,260 

Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea  ports   199,960  162,340 

Indian  and  Eastern  ports   41,037   

Denmark   189,700  103,240 

Belgium   16,420  138,140 

Germany   59,800  36,720 

England   105,340  67,240 

Other  places   169,063  216,465 


Total   1,269,524  1,148,605 


The  extreme  cheapness  of  the  Danubian  sorts  stimulated  an  extended  demand 
for  feeding  purposes,  and  very  considerable  quantities  of  the  heavier  types  were 
also  taken  by  distillers  and  others  to  the  detriment  of  business  in  the  three  C.W. 
grades.  Import  duties  must,  in  some  degree,  close  the  British  market  to  future 
competition  from  the  Danube  and  other  foreign  sources  with  beneficial  results 
to  Canadian  trade,  and  this  tendency  is  in  evidence  in  the  figures  quoted  above. 
As  a  feeding  proposition,  however,  Canadian  barley  is  seldom  sufficiently  cheap, 
in  relation  to  others,  to  attract  buyers  generally.  With  the  additional  pig  popu- 
lation in  Scotland,  which  should  increase  further,  an  extended  use  of  barley  may 
be  looked  for,  but  Canada  will  require  to  compete  with  other  countries.  The  pig 
population  increased  from  167,028  in  1933  to  206,279  in  1934. 

k  good  demand  was  experienced  in  the  first  half  of  1934  for  No.  3  Extra 
Canada  Western  six-row  for  distilling  purposes,  and  any  offers  were  readily  taken 
up.  The  quantity  offered,  however,  was  restricted,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year  very  few  offers  were  obtainable.  Distillers  consequently  turned  their  atten- 
tion to  No.  3  C.W.,  which  now  shows  better  quality  than  formerly,  and  is  there- 
fore meeting  with  a  better  demand. 

On  previous  occasions,  when  distillers  bought  No.  3  C.W.,  the  results  were 
very  disappointing  owing  to  bad  germination.  In  the  attempt  to  revive  their 
interest,  two  or  three  loads  were  brought  into  Leith  in  1934,  and  these  proved  so 
satisfactory  that  quite  a  large  number  of  parcels  have  been  sold. 

It  is  evidently  not  yet  sufficiently  realized  here,  however,  that  No.  3 
C.W.  is  looked  upon  in  Canada  as  a  feeding  barley  only,  and  that  it  is  not 
intended  for  the  use  of  distillers.  It  seems  that,  so  far  as  the  British  distilling 
trade  is  concerned,  Canadian  growers  should  concentrate  on  the  production  of 
a  barley  which  will  grade  No.  3  Extra  C.W.  or  better. 

An  application  by  Scottish  interests  is  now  before  the  Import  Duties  Advisory 
Committee  in  London  for  increased  duties  on  imported  foreign  barley  and  barley 
products.  They  ask  that  the  present  duty  of  10  per  cent  on  barley  and  20  per 
cent  on  pearled  barley  be  substituted  by  duties  based  on  weight:  barley  2s.  6d. 
per  cwt.  (60  cents),  and  pearled  barley  and  other  barley  products  5s.  ($1.20). 
Unless  means  are  found  to  help  the  growers  of  barley  and  oats,  it  is  stated,  t^ere 
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will  be  a  large  laying  down  of  land  to  pasture.  In  England  wheat  is  an  alterna- 
tive crop,  but  the  climate  and  soil  over  the  greater  part  of  Scotland  are  not  suit- 
able for  wheat. 

The  estimated  production  of  barley  in  Scotland  in  1934  was  90,000  tons  as 
compared  with  57,600  in  1933.  The  acreage  was  96,250  in  1934  as  compared  with 
59,808  in  1933. 

RYE 

Canada  was  the  only  considerable  shipper  of  rye  to  Scotland  in  1934,  her 
shipments  having  amounted  to  47,141  cwts.  as  against  77,086  in  1933.  Total  im- 
ports at  Glasgow  and  Leith  were  60,525  cwts.  in  1934  as  compared  with  89,377 
cwts.  in  1933. 

So  far  as  the  future  is  concerned,  very  little  improvement  can  be  anticipated 
unless  the  grain  distilling  industry  revives. 

FLOUR 

The  imports  of  flour  through  Glasgow  and  Leith  should  serve  as  a  reliable 
guide  to  the  position  in  Scotland  as  a  whole.  At  these  two  ports  in  1934  1,281,389 
sacks  (280  pounds)  were  imported,  of  which  1,045,069  came  to  Glasgow  and 
236.320  to  Leith.  Of  this  total  Canada  shipped  630,356  sacks  or  50  per  cent, 
Glasgow  and  Leith  taking  443,320  and  128,288  sacks  respectively.  In  the  pre- 
vious year  1,301.068  sacks  were  imported,  1,067,917  at  Glasgow  and  233,151  at 
Leith,  Canada  shipping  658,641  or  50  per  cent.  Glasgow  and  Leith  took  503,241 
and  155,400  respectively. 

In  1934  Australia's  share  of  this  trade  was  264,945  sacks  or  20  per  cent,  as 
compared  with  329,586  in  1933  or  25  per  cent.  Practically  all  these  imports  from 
Australia  were  made  at  Glasgow.  The  share  of  the  United  States  in  this  trade  in 
1934  was  43,043  sacks  as  against  25,127  in  1933.  The  balance  was  made  up  in 
shipments  from  France,  Germany,  and  other  countries,  and  from  coastwise  ship- 
ments from  England.  These  coastwise  shipments  from  mills  in  England 
amounted  to  198,304  sacks  in  1934  and  193,328  in  1933,  and  are  a  large  increase 
over  previous  years.   They  were  mostly  brought  in  at  Glasgow. 

In  all  the  circumstances,  including  strong  competition  from  Australian  and 
home  millers  using  in  part  cheaper  wheats,  Canadian  millers  held  their  share  of 
the  market  remarkably  well.  This  steadiness,  which  may  not  last,  may  be 
attributed  to  the  support  forthcoming  from  bread  bakers  who  adhere  to  the  old 
"  quarter  sponge  "  system  which  is  dependent  upon  a  strong  glutenous  founda- 
tion such  as  can  be  relied  upon  in  pure  Manitoban  wheat  flour,  but  in  which  the 
output  from  competing  mills  may  be  deficient.  The  increased  demand  of  these 
bakers  for  Canadian  flour  has  evidently  balanced  so  far  the  reduced  consumption 
of  this  flour  by  bakers  who  have  gone  over  to  the  "  short  process." 

Australia's  position  in  the  Scottish  market  has  deteriorated  as  compared  with 
the  two  previous  years,  but,  from  the  Canadian  point  of  view,  it  is  disturb- 
ing to  notice  the  rapidly  increasing  coastwise  shipments  which  are,  of  course, 
flours  milled  in  England.  This  tendency  is  particularly  noticeable  at  Glasgow, 
where  159,048  sacks  were  brought  in  in  1934  as  compared  with  152,648  in  1933, 
111,752  in  1932,  and  67,744  in  1931.  Indeed,  home-milled  flours  which  contain 
only  a  small  proportion  of  hard  wheat  in  the  milling  are  evidently  coming  into 
favour,  and  some  bakers  are  making  adjustments  which  will  enable  them  to  use 
these  flours  more  freely. 

Notwithstanding  the  excellent  figures  for  Canada  shown  above,  the  tendency 
is  for  a  slackening  in  the  demand  for  Canadian  flour  in  Scotland,  its  best  per 
capita  overseas  market.  Unless  the  signs  are  misleading,  it  will  need  the  efforts  of 
all  concerned  to  hold,  let  alone  increase,  the  business.  This  tendency  seems  likely 
to  continue  until  the  prices  of  Canadian  wheat  and  its  competitors  converge  to  a 
relative  position  where  the  premium  on  Canadian  is  much  more  in  accordance 
witn  buyers'  ideas  than  is  the  case  to-day. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  AUSTRALIA  IN  1934 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(The  Australian  £  is  equal  to  approximately  $4  Canadian  at  current  rate  of  exchange) 

Melbourne,  February  13,  1935. — The  year  1934  opened  in  Australia  with 
higher  hopes  than  actually  were  fulfilled,  due  in  part  to  the  rapid  rise  in  the 
price  of  wool — Australia's  main  staple  commodity — exports  of  which  for  the 
1933-34  season  were  valued  in  Australian  currency  at  £21,000,000  more  than  in 
the  previous  year.  The  high  prices  realized  in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  how- 
ever, were  not  maintained,  and  those  for  wheat  were  equally  disappointing. 
Despite  these  setbacks,  however,  definite  improvement  has  been  noted  in  some 
other  directions.  The  co-operation  between  the  various  Australian  states,  as  a 
result  of  the  Premiers'  Plan,  has  assisted  materially  in  improving  the  financial 
situation,  with  its  reflex  effect  on  other  activities  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  value  of  business  securities  on  the  principal  stock  exchanges  appreciated 
in  the  course  of  the  year,  and  these  included  all  Commonwealth  Government 
issues  The  recently  published  annual  reports  of  a  number  of  enterprises  also  show 
either  a  return  to  dividend  declarations  or  an  increase  of  the  rate  paid  to  share- 
holders. Unemployment,  though  still  high,  is  slowly  declining.  For  trade  unions, 
which  officially  report  their  figures,  the  peak  was  reached  with  30  per  cent  unem- 
ployed in  the  second  quarter  of  1932.  At  the  end  of  December,  1934,  the  per- 
centage was  18-8.  Besides  the  benefit  to  those  re-employed,  public  exchequers 
were  relieved  of  a  considerable  expenditure  for  sustenance  and  other  forms  of 
unemployment  relief. 

AUSTRALIAN  EXTERNAL  TRADE 

Preliminary  figures  of  Australian  external  trade  reveal  a  distinctly  less 
satisfactory  situation  than  existed  at  the  end  of  1933.  Total  exports  of  all  com- 
modities from  Australia,  including  bullion  and  specie,  were  valued  at  £110,- 
985,931  in  1934  as  compared  with  £137,313,555  in  1933,  a  decrease  of  £26,327,624; 
while  total  imports  amounted  to  £69,626,988  as  compared  with  £56,616,643  in 
1933,  an  increase  of  £13,010,345. 

Of  the  principal  items  of  export,  gold,  wool,  and  wheat  showed  marked 
decreases  in  1934  as  compared  with  1933,  accounting  for  the  bulk  of  the  total 
decrease  in  exports,  as  indicated  in  the  following  table: — 

Principal  Exports  from  Australia  (Australian  Currency) 


1934  1933 

Gold   £10,163,754  £23,153,867 

Wool   41,520,487  50,562,136 

Wheat   9,240,404  16,896,209 

Flour   3,822,263  3,986,949 

Raisins   1,378,906  2,443,613 

Lamb   3,372,211  2,116,680 

Sheepskins   1,994,824  2,067,837 

Beef   2,345,420  1,869,161 

Eggs   1,157,635  1,087,518 

Butter   8,848,814  7,534,434 


The  outlook  for  wool,  wheat  and  flour  sales,  as  well  as  dairy  products,  is 
slightly  more  encouraging  for  the  immediate  future,  with  prices  for  wool  firming 
slightly  and  an  increased  demand  in  the  Far  East  for  wheat  and  flour. 

Of  the  principal  imports,  practically  all  the  main  commodities  showed 
increases  over  1933,  petrol  being  the  only  product  to  show  a  decrease,  which 
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was  slight.  The  following  table  shows  total  import  values  in  1934  as  com- 
pared to  1933: — 

Principal  Imports  into  Australia  (British  Currency) 

1934  1933 

Piece-goods,  cotton  and  linen  .  .        £5,005,065  £4,719,228 

Chassis,  motor                                                                 4,126,109  1,808,829 

Petrol                                                                             3,292,594  3,372,016 

Paper                                                                             3,005,054  2,905,927 

Silk  piece-goods                                                             2,818,679  2,433,978 

Tea                                                                                 2,209,756  1,612,229 

Timber                                                                         1,391,350  1,031,044 


BUDGETARY  SITUATION 

The  budgets  for  the  year  1934-35,  which  are  based  on  the  financial  year 
ending  June  30,  indicate  that  both  the  Commonwealth  and  the  majority  of  the 
States  are  in  a  much  sounder  financial  position  than  has  been  the  case  during 
the  past  few  years.  The  following  table  sums  up  the  budgetary  history  during 
the  past  seven  years: — 

Common- 


wealth 

N.S.W. 

Victoria 

Queensland 

S.A. 

W.A. 

Tasmani 

Figures 

in  Thousands  of  £ 

1927-28  .  . 

-  5,450 

-  959 

-  163 

+  10 

-  275 

-  26 

+  95 

1928-29  .  . 

-  2.359 

-  1,566 

+  35 

-  166 

-  931 

-  276 

-  90 

1929-30  .. 

-  1,471 

-  4,310 

-  1,173 

-  723 

-1,626 

-  518 

-  26 

1930-31  .. 

-10.758 

-  8,689 

-  2.454 

-  842 

-1,814 

-1.421 

-245 

1931-32  .. 

+  1,314 

-14,228 

-  1,608 

-2,075 

-1,063 

-1,558 

-271 

1932-33  .. 

+  3,547 

-  3,759 

-  842 

-1,554 

-1.009 

-  864 

-  55 

1933-34  .  . 

+  1,302 

-  3,208 

-  769 

-1,129 

-  844 

-  789 

-  48 

1934-35*  . 

+  14 

-  2,910 

-  243 

-1.001 

-  518 

-  644 

-208 

*  Estimated. 


WOOL 

Wool  is  a  product  of  paramount  importance  to  the  Commonwealth,  directly 
affecting  as  it  does  its  purchasing  power  for  all  kinds  of  imports.  The  con- 
tinued low  price  for  wool  therefore  is  giving  Australia  cause  for  serious  concern. 
In  the  peak  years  of  1924-25  wool  reached  a  price  of  26-95d.  per  pound,  which 
gradually  fell  to  the  low  figure  of  8-46d.  per  pound  in  1930-31.  The  increase 
to  15-84d.  per  pound  in  1933-34  was  of  great  assistance  in  the  rapid  recovery 
of  Australia,  but  by  December,  1934,  prices  had  again  dropped  to  9-51d.  per 
pound.  At  the  time  of  writing,  the  situation  appears  more  hopeful  in  over- 
seas markets,  and  the  present  wool  clip  is  beginning  to  move  satisfactorily. 

Since  the  coming  into  force  of  the  Ottawa  Agreements,  Canada  has 
increased  her  direct  purchases  from  Australia  from  2,116  bales  in  1931-32  to 
10,941  bales  in  1933-34.  Canada  ranked  as  the  fifth  largest  purchaser  after 
the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  Germany  and  [France,  her  total  purchases 
amounting  to  £299,568  in  1934.  Complete  figures  for  the  calendar  year  1934 
show  a  total  export  of  greasy  wood  to  all  countries  from  Australia  amounting 
to  612,049,358  pounds  (£35,814,167)  as  compared  with  876,903,100  pounds 
(£44,538,751)  in  1933,  while  exports  of  wool  scoured,  noils,  waste  and  tops 
amounted  to  65,094,578  pounds  (£6,760,573)  in  1934  compared  with  84,830,800 
pounds  (£6,013,488)  in  the  previous  year. 


WHEAT 

In  common  with  other  wheat-producing  countries,  Australia  experienced 
a  disappointing  year  in  wheat  sales.  Figures  for  the  Australian  export  season, 
which  came  to  a  close  on  November  30  last,  reflected  the  smaller  production, 
the  waiting  policy  of  growers,  and  the  greater  difficulty  in  selling  overseas. 
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Aggregate  shipments  of  wheat  and  flour  (expressed  in  terms  of  wheat) 
totalled  95,598,318  bushels  compared  with  149,006,859  bushels  for  the  previous 
crop  year,  and  the  reduction  of  the  export  quota  for  Australia  for  1935,  as 
arranged  at  the  recent  Conference  of  the  International  Wheat  Committee  held 
at  Budapest,  is  not  likely  to  cause  any  immediate  inconvenience  to  the  Com- 
monwealth in  view  of  the  short  crop  recently  harvested.  A  feature  of  the 
marketing  of  the  1933-34  Australian  crop  was  the  reluctance  of  growers  to 
accept  the  low  opening  prices,  and  this  policy  w&s  largely  maintained  through- 
out the  year.  Sales  to  China  declined  to  small  proportions,  whereas  in  the 
previous  season  that  country  was  the  chief  buyer  of  Australian  wheat. 

Australia  entered  the  new  crop  year  (beginning  December)  with  a  carry- 
over of  over  20,000,000  bushels,  and  the  trade  was  much  concerned  regarding 
its  disposal.  Early  in  December,  however,  China  and  Japan  became  active 
buyers,  and  within  a  few  weeks  the  carry-over  was  practically  disposed  of. 
The  new  crop  has  not  turned  out  as  well  as  was  expected,  that  for  Victoria 
especially  being  very  disappointing. 

The  following  is  an  unofficial  estimate  of  production  supplied  for  the  pres- 
ent season  by  the  leading  grain  company,  which  is  believed  to  be  approxi- 
mately correct:  Western  Australia,  28,000,000  bushels;  South  Australia,  28,000,- 
000;  Victoria,  28,000,000;  New  South  Wales,  42,000,000;  Queensland  and  Tas- 
mania, 3,000,000  bushels— a  total  of  129,000,000  bushels. 

The  Commonwealth  Department  of  Commerce  has  recently  prepared  a 
statement  showing  wheat  and  flour  shipments  from  Australia  to  various  coun- 
tries for  the  calendar  year  1934.  Wheat  exports  totalled  39,318,021  centals, 
distributed  as  follows: — 

Centals  Centals 

United  Kingdom   19,519,746        Italy   212,492 

United  Kingdom  (orders)   . .   . .      997.251        Japan   6,390,264 

India  and  Ceylon   172,712        Peru   164,244 

Irish  Free  State   559,462       Russia  (Soviet)   521,798 

Malta   91,768        Egypt   208,252 

Union  of  South  Africa   21,577        Other  countries   266,446 

Belgium   13,349        "For  orders"   9,090.870 

China   1,087,790 


Exports  of  flour  totalled  12,443,126  centals,  distributed  as  follows 


Centals 

United  Kingdom   2,225,107 

Cyprus   104,810 

Hongkong   642,659 

India  and  Ceylon   373,975 

British  Malaya   1.103.582 

Malta   62,082 

Mauritius   306.475 

New  Zealand   14,415 

Pacific  Islands  (British)   118,031 

Sudan   210,195 

Portuguese  East  Africa   134,647 


Centals 

Portuguese  West  Africa   84.949 

China   2,939,896 

Egypt   461,822 

Japan   196,345 

Madagascar   27,167 

Netherlands  India   1,647,914 

Pacific  Islands  (foreign)   143,979 

Philippine  Islands   311,123 

Siam   177,905 

Other  countries   1,155,448 


DAIRYING 

Butter. — Owing  to  a  dry  spring,  production  of  butter  in  Australia  in  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934,  was  smaller  than  in  the  previous  year,  and  this 
was  reflected  in  reduced  exports,  which  aggregated  100,546  tons  compared  with 
109,314  tons  in  fiscal  year  1933.  Production  after  January,  1934,  was  heavier, 
however,  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  At  one  time 
lack  of  rain  threatened  to  seriously  reduce  output,  but  good  rainfall  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  completely  changed  the  position,  and  exports  of  butter  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1934,  were  heavier 
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than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  season,  shipments  by  states  being  as 
follows: — 


In  addition,  139,545  boxes  of  butter  were  shipped  to  other  parts  of  the  world 
in  the  six  months  compared  with  138,924  boxes  for  the  1931  period  and  131,501 
for  the  1932  period.  The  outlook  in  the  London  market  is  not  encouraging. 
There  is  no  indication  that  the  principal  European  butter  importing  countries 
will  depart  from  their  policy  of  restricting  imports,  and  the  export  countries 
must  look  to  the  British  market  to  absorb  their  surpluses.  Low  prices  are  ex- 
pected to  continue.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  economize  in  production 
methods  and  to  open  fresh  channels  of  consumption. 

Cheese. — In  the  cheese-making  branch  of  the  Australian  dairying  industry 
the  most  important  feature  in  1934  was  the  decision  to  bring  it,  beginning  July  1 
last,  under  the  Price  Equalization  Plan.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  marketing  of 
cheese  has  been  under  the  control  of  the  Commonwealth  Dairy  Produce  Equaliza- 
tion Committee,  domestic  prices  for  the  greater  part  of  the  1933-34  season  have 
remained  extremely  low,  with  keen  local  competition. 

This  has  resulted  in  a  definite  increase  in  exports  to  take  advantage  of  such 
higher  prices  as  were  ruling,  particularly  in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  figures 
for  the  six  months  ending  December  31  showed  shipments  of  54,308  crates  of  160 
pounds  each  to  Great  Britain  as  against  29,199  crates  for  the  same  period  in  1933, 
while  shipments  to  other  countries  amounted  to  3,215  crates  as  against  2,886 
crates  for  the  corresponding  previous  period.  Every  endeavour  is  being  made 
by  both  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  concerned  to  reduce  production 
costs  and  improve  marketing  administration. 

Eggs. — Australia  experienced  a  satisfactory  export  trade  in  eggs  in  the 
1933-34  season  (July  1  to  December  12),  though  prices  realized  by  producers 
showed  little  change  compared  with  the  previous  season.  The  shipment  of  this 
season's  pack  shows  a  general  improvement  on  that  of  the  1933  season,  with 
London  buyers  commenting  favourably  on  the  quality  of  shipments. 

The  growth  of  this  branch  of  the  farming  industry  has  been  remarkably 
rapid,  with  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  1934  season  up  to  the  end 
of  December  showing  an  increase  of  3,000,000  dozen  over  the  1933  figures  and  of 
5,000,000  dozen  as  compared  with  those  for  1932.  Shipments  to  other  countries 
snowed  an  increase  from  513  cases  of  30  dozen  each  in  1932  to  1,635  cases  in 
1934.  Total  shipments  from  all  Australia  amounted  in  1934  to  712,132  cases 
compared  with  608,863  in  1933  and  543,934  in  1932. 


A  recent  review  of  company  earnings  throughout  Australia  during  1934,  by 
a  prominent  chartered  accountant,  illustrates  the  general  improvement  experi- 
enced by  Australia  during  the  past  year.  The  chief  factor  in  this  marked  im- 
provement was  the  temporary  rise  in  wool  prices  in  1933  and  early  in  1934,  which 
not  only  restored  public  confidence  throughout  Australia  but  placed  substantial 
funds  in  circulation. 

A  review  of  the  accounts  of  some  244  public  companies  showed  that  aggre- 
gate net  profits,  after  deducting  the  losses  incurred  by  eighteen  concerns,  increased 
by  £2,250,000  (Australian)  to  £10,360,000  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  an 
average  improvement  of  28  per  cent.   Dividends  were  paid  by  193  of  the  244 


1933  1934 
56-lb.  Boxes    56-lb.  Boxes 


July-Dec,  July-Dec.. 


State 


Victoria  

New  South  Wales 
Queensland  . . 
South  Australia  . . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  


688,506  784,135 

375,337  370,915 

635,756  680,100 

108,154  59,748 

34,454  38,090 

33,307  27,645 
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companies  under  review.  In  a  number  of  cases  preference  dividend  arrears  have 
been  paid  in  full.  It  is  reported  that  many  of  the  fifty-one  organizations  which 
failed  to  make  distributions  to  shareholders  in  1934  should  find  it  possible  to 
resume  dividend  payments  in  the  current  year  if  the  improvement  already 
recorded  is  maintained. 

The  above  investigation  further  disclosed  that  the  year's  net  profits  repre- 
sented a  return  of  4-9  per  cent,  or  a  net  recovery  of  1  per  cent  over  1933,  and 
that  only  82  per  cent  of  the  1934  profits  were  required  to  pay  the  dividends  as 
compared  with  91  per  cent  in  1933. 

Of  the  thirty-eight  branches  of  industry  into  which  companies  were  classi- 
fied, all  but  five  groups  recorded  increased  profits  compared  with  1933.  The 
recovery  since  1931  has  been  the  most  rapid  in  industries  manufacturing  or  dis- 
tributing goods  for  immediate  consumption,  such  as  textiles  and  foodstuffs.  In 
the  last  twelve  months,  however,  there  has  been  a  marked  improvement  in  con- 
struction and  its  ancillary  industries. 

In  the  financial  group  improved  conditions  were  also  observed  in  the  earn- 
ings of  financial  houses,  despite  the  fall  in  interest  rates.  Banks,  however,  showed 
a  slight  decrease  (2  per  cent)  in  profits,  though  an  improvement  in  general  bank- 
ing turnover  is  indicated  by  larger  bank  clearances.  The  profits  realized  by  build- 
ing societies,  because  of  the  greater  demand  for  loans,  amounted  to  11  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year. 

The  growth  of  16  per  cent  that  was  shown  in  the  earnings  of  trustee  com- 
panies may  be  attributed  to  a  better  market  for  the  issues  of  the  states,  while 
an  improvement  of  24  per  cent  in  insurance  profits  was  the  result  of  more  con- 
servative business  and  better  risks.  Among  the  semi-public  services,  revenues 
of  gas  and  electric  companies  showed  a  slight  decrease.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
returns  from  newspaper,  shipping,  hotel,  and  amusement  companies  showed  a 
marked  improvement,  varying  from  20  per  cent  in  the  case  of  shipping  to  over 
150  per  cent  for  amusement  concerns. 

In  the  production  of  consumer  goods,  the  best  all-round  advance  was  shown: 
textiles,  12  per  cent;  food  processes,  33  per  cent;  breweries,  13  per  cent;  rubber, 
39  per  cent;  leather  shoes,  etc.,  57  per  cent;  paper,  printing,  etc.,  15  per  cent; 
confectionery,  10  per  cent;  and  biscuits,  117  per  cent. 

MINING  SITUATION  IN  AUSTRALIA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
gold 

Melbourne,  February  15,  1935. — In  1903  gold  production  amounted  to 
3,830,000  ounces  and  in  1929  had  decreased  to  427,159  ounces.  Since  that  year, 
however,  there  has  been  an  uninterrupted  rise  in  production,  which  for  the  year 
1934  showed  an  output  of  880,000  ounces  with  an  estimated  value  of  approxi- 
mately £6,000,000  (sterling).  Gold  is  now  being  produced  in  all  states  of  the 
Commonwealth,  although  the  bulk  of  the  production  is  concentrated  in  Western 
Australia. 

BASE  METALS 

Mining  for  base  metals  has  been  largely  a  struggle  between  efficiency  and  low 
prices,  and  without  the  benefit  of  the  exchange  premium  between  Australia  and 
London,  production  of  lead  and  zinc  would  have  been  unprofitable.  The  bright 
spot  in  a  year  of  depressed  markets  was  the  improvement  in  the  price  of  silver. 

Tin. — Though  Australia  operates  on  the  basis  of  world  prices  in  this  impor- 
tant commodity,  she  has  not  been  affected  as  greatly  as  those  countries  which 
are  under  the  control  of  the  International  Committee  which,  in  addition  to  allot- 
ing  quotas  of  production,  maintain  a  "  buffer  pool  "  designed  to  avoid  fluctua- 
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tions  in  prices.  In  1934,  to  provide  the  stock  for  the  pool,  a  temporary  increase 
in  production  quotas  was  arranged.  Australia  is  not  a  party  to  the  restriction 
plan,  and  therefore  there  is  no  limit  to  the  production  of  tin  in  this  country.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  maintenance  of  prices  at  from  £220  to  £230  sterling  per  ton 
has  equally  benefited  Australian  producers  without  affecting  consumption 
adversely.  The  majority  of  companies  operating  in  Australia  have  achieved 
reasonable  success  during  the  past  year  and  are  now  on  an  established  dividend 
basis. 

Zinc. — Australia's  production  of  zinc  continued  to  increase,  and  though  world 
prices  during  1934  were  consistently  low,  despite  the  restriction  of  output  by  the 
International  Association  of  Zinc  Producers  (now  dissolved),  the  increased  con- 
sumption in  Australia,  in  addition  to  export  sales  to  Japan,  India,  and  Hongkong, 
served  to  relieve  the  position  in  Australia  substantially. 

Lead. — The  preference  allowed  by  Great  Britain  in  favour  of  Empire  sup- 
pliers has  been  a  valuable  aid  to  Australian  producers  in  the  year  under  review. 
The  increased  consumption  in  Great  Britain,  due  primarily  to  the  activity  of  the 
building,  motor,  and  cable  industries,  was  helpful  to  Australia,  and  though  a 
decrease  in  prices  in  terms  of  sterling  has  been  continuous  since  1929,  the  improved 
methods  of  production  will,  it  is  anticipated,  serve  as  some  compensation  and 
enable  Australian  producers  to  maintain  profitable  operations. 

Copper. — The  copper  position  is  less  favourable  than  that  of  other  base 
metals  in  Australia,  with  world  prices  at  a  level  of  less  than  the  cost  of  production 
in  this  country.  In  addition,  world  production  was  in  excess  of  requirements,  and 
competition  from  African  countries  has  been  particularly  severe.  London  prices 
show  a  consistent  decrease  from  £85  8s.  (sterling)  in  1929  to  £33  lis.  6d.  in  1934, 
with  no  signs  of  recovery. 

ELECTRIC  STOVE   SITUATION  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  February  18,  1935. — Canada's  most  important  and  steadiest 
export  market  for  electric  stoves  is  South  Africa.  In  1930  New  Zealand  pur- 
chased more  than  the  Union,  and  in  the  same  year  Australia  also  imported  a  large 
number,  but  both  countries  as  markets  for  electric  stoves  have  now  declined.  The 
following  figures  for  the  past  five  years  illustrate  the  relative  value  to  Canada  of 
her  three  principal  markets  for  electric  stoves: — 


1929            1930            1931            1932  1933 

South  Africa                $216,454  $216,679  $344,694  $355,294  $274,039 

New  Zealand.  .  ..         294.977        320,317  212,494          53,691  30,828 

Australia                        94,972         172,251          60,693          12,691  7,131 


South  Africa  has  maintained  her  position  with  steady  imports  during  these 
years,  reaching  a  peak  in  1932,  when  electric  heating  and  domestic  cooking  devices 
were  exported  to  South  Africa  to  the  value  of  $355,294.  Exports  fell  in  1933,  but 
it  is  confidently  expected  that  1934  will  at  least  equal  the  exports  of  1932,  if,  in 
fact,  they  have  not  established  a  new  record. 

Imports  of  electric  stoves  from  all  countries,  according  to  Union  of  South 
Africa  statistics,  were  as  follows: — 


1930            1931  1932  1933 

United  Kingdom                            f  45,211  £  60,588  £  44,161  £  72,754 

Canada                                            61,276          78,579  59,471  81,870 

Germany                                       18,079         15,713  9,562  11,700 

United  States                                   35,230          35,665  26.373  26,174 

All  other  countries                           17.916          29,875  2,035  2,949 


Total   £177,712       £220,420       £141,602  £195,447 
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The  above  statistics  include  electric  toasters,  waffle  irons,  hot  plates,  etc., 
and  are  therefore  considerably  higher  than  the  figures  given  by  the  Canadian 
Bureau  of  Statistics.  Canada's  share  during  the  four  years  is  fairly  consistent — ■ 
viz.  34-5,  35-6,  42,  and  41-8  per  cent  respectively.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
heading  "  all  other  countries  "  is  known  to  consist  almost  entirely  of  electrical 
appliances,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  imports  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom 
does  also,  Canada's  actual  share  of  the  electric  stove  trade  is  much  higher. 

SOURCES  OF  COMPETITION 

Imports  of  electric  stoves  from  Canada  last  year,  according  to  office  records, 
were  10,556,  as  compared  with  7,067  stoves  in  1933.  In  1933  approximately  65 
per  cent  of  all  electric  stoves  imported  into  South  Africa  came  from  the  Dominion; 
in  1934  probably  80  per  cent  of  all  stoves  sold  were  from  Canada.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  in  1934,  13,200  electric  stoves  or  rangettes  were  sold  in  the  Union  of 
South  Africa.  Competition  is  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  with  three  stoves 
sold  under  the  trade  names  of  "  Magnet,"  "  Jackson,"  and  "  Belling."  Prior  to 
1934  a  well-known  United  States  make  was  imported  from  the  American  factory, 
but  last  year  these  stoves  were  brought  in  from  the  Canadian  factory.  It  is  not, 
however,  the  competition  of  stoves  from  other  countries  which  Canadian  exporters 
will  have  to  meet  in  the  near  future,  but  that  from  stoves  made  in  the  Union. 
Beginning  early  in  1934,  a  local  manufacturer  has  gradually  increased  his  pro- 
duction to  125  stoves  per  month.  This  stove,  while  probably  not  the  equal  of  the 
imported  article,  is  cheaper,  and  is  finding  a  market,  and  may  be  expected  to 
find  an  increasing  market  during  the  coming  year.  It  will  furthermore  only  be 
a  matter  of  time  until  the  local  product  is  improved  so  as  to  compare  favourably 
with  the  imported  article.  Canadian  manufacturers  must  also  face  the  prospect 
of  additional  firms  engaging  in  the  manufacture  of  electric  stoves. 

TARIFF 

Under  the  present  tariff  electric  stoves  from  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom 
are  subject  to  an  import  duty  of  15  per  cent  as  compared  with  20  per  cent  on 
stoves  imported  from  other  countries.  Electrical  parts  for  the  manufacture  of 
stoves  enter  duty  free  from  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom  and  are  subject  to 
a  duty  of  5  per  cent  when  imported  from  other  countries. 

CAPE  TOWN  MUNICIPAL  ELECTRIC  SUPPLY  COMMISSION 

Last  year,  as  mentioned  above,  10,566  stoves  were  shipped  to  South  Africa 
from  Canada,  and  although  this  is  a  large  increase  over  1933  and  a  majority  of 
the  individual  manufacturers  participated,  nevertheless  the  products  of  five  firms 
showed  a  decline.  With  one  exception,  the  declines  suffered  were  not  serious,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  they  will  recover  in  1935.  In  the  one  exception  noted,  however 
— a  stove  which  used  to  enjoy  a  fair  turnover — their  name  has  now  been  taken 
off  the  list  of  the  Municipal  Electric  Supply  Commission  in  Cape  Town.  In 
order  to  remain  on  this  list  a  certain  number  of  stoves  have  to  be  sold  each  year, 
and  as  the  Municipal  Electric  Supply  Commission  handle  80  per  cent  of  all  the 
stoves  sold  in  Cape  Town,  chiefly  on  a  long-term  instalment  basis,  it  will  be 
appreciated  that  for  a  stove  to  be  taken  off  the  municipal  approved  list  means  a 
serious  hindrance  to  future  sales.  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  loss  of  sales  has 
been  due  to  more  aggressive  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  distributors  handling 
other  makes.  In  one  instance  it  is  owing  to  the  Canadian  manufacturer  not  con- 
tinuing to  supply  the  type  of  stove  which  is  most  in  demand,  viz.  a  three-plate 
cabinet  type.  Of  all  the  stoves  sold  through  the  Cape  Town  Municipal  Electric 
Supply  Commission  in  1934,  53  per  cent  were  three-plate  and  20  per  cent  two- 
plate,  leaving  only  27  per  cent  for  all  other  makes  and  kinds  of  stoves  and 
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rangettes.  During  the  last  eighteen  months  the  demand  for  the  latter  has 
increased  considerably. 

EFFECT  OF  THE  BUILDING  BOOM 

The  heavy  demand  for  electric  stoves  and  rangettes  in  South  Africa  has  been 
due  to  the  great  building  boom  which  is  at  present  taking  place  in  this  country, 
particularly  in  Johannesburg.  In  the  latter  city  a  large  number  of  apartment 
houses  have  been  constructed  or  are  under  construction,  and  it  has  become  the 
policy  of  the  owners  of  these  apartment  houses  to  equip  them  with  electric  stoves 
and  electric  refrigerators.  If  building  continues,  especially  the  construction  of 
apartment  houses,  at  its  present  rate,  South  Africa  will  continue  to  offer  a  market 
for  electric  stoves  and  heating  equipment  during  1935  equal  to  1934,  although  the 
value  of  building  plans  passed  last  November  and  December  showed  a  progres- 
sive decline  from  October,  the  peak  month  of  the  year. 

CONDITIONS  IN  JAMAICA   IN  1934 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  March  12,  1935. — For  Jamaica  the  year  1934  was  one 
of  moderate  but  gratifying  business  improvement,  of  which  the  principal  factor 
was  the  recovery  of  the  banana  industry,  which  normally  accounts  for  more  than 
one-half  of  the  total  value  of  the  island's  export  trade,  from  the  effects  of  the 
hurricanes  of  November,  1932,  and  October,  1933.  Fortunately,  no  hurricane 
occurred  in  1934,  and  banana  production  increased  by  about  50  per  cent  over 
that  of  the  preceding  year.  There  was  a  consequent  considerable  rise  in  the 
volume  and  value  of  imports,  their  total  value  being  in  round  figures  £23,000 
above  that  of  1932,  which,  in  view  of  the  world-wide  economic  depression,  and 
aside  from  the  hurricane  that  occurred  in  October  of  that  year,  must  be  con- 
sidered by  no  means  a  bad  one  for  trade,  so  far  as  Jamaica  was  concerned.  As 
compared  with  1933,  the  total  value  of  imports  shows  an  increase  of  £409,226; 
and  of  domestic  exports,  an  increase  of  £670,931. 

The  more  favourable  conditions  prevailing  in  1934  were  reflected  in  collec- 
tions of  Government  revenue,  which  were  notably  larger  than  those  of  1933. 
At  the  end  of  the  present  month,  when  the  current  fiscal  year  will  close,  the 
Government  will  have  a  moderate  surplus  of  revenue  over  expenditure,  and  also 
substantial  reserves  standing  to  the  credit  of  a  special  fund.  The  island's  public 
debt  has  been  greatly  reduced  during  the  past  two  years,  and  as  rates  of  interest 
are  now  very  low,  the  Government  plans  to  borrow,  during  the  ensuing  few  years, 
up  to  about  £2,000,000  to  be  spent  on  various  works  of  public  development.  The 
financial  position  of  the  Jamaica  Government  is  satisfactory  and  creditable. 

The  number  of  bankruptcies,  and  the  estimated  loss  therefrom,  were  con- 
siderably greater  in  1934  than  in  1933;  in  both  these  respects  the  figures  for 
1934  are  the  highest  since  1929.  As  compared  with  1933,  there  were  slight 
increases  in  the  number  of  plaints  filed  and  judgment  summonses  made,  and  a 
slight  decrease  in  the  number  of  levy  and  commitment  warrants  issued.  Of  late 
years  there  has  been  a  tendency  towards  a  larger  number  of  smaller  business 
failures,  and  the  records  show  that  this  was  maintained  during  1934.  As  was 
to  be  expected  in  a  time  of  financial  stress,  many  of  the  smaller  traders  were 
slow  in  meeting  their  obligations  in  respect  of  goods  purchased ;  but  it  must  again 
be  mentioned  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  the  commercial  structure  of  Jamaica  is 
essentially  sound  and  that  dealings  with  reputable  local  firms  are  safe. 
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IMPORT  TRADE 

Substantial  recovery  from  the  low  level  of  1933  is  registered  in  Jamaica's 
import  trade  for  1934,  as  shown  by  the  following  table: — 

Total  Imports  into  Jamaica  (c.i.j.  Values) 

From 

United  Kingdom  

Canada   

Other  British  Empire  countries 

United  States  

Japan  

Other  foreign  countries  


Total  ..  .. 
Parcels  post  . . 
Grand  total 


1933 

Per  Cent 

1934 

Per  Cent 

£1.697,475 

40.3 

£1,809,917 

39.2 

675,297 

16.0 

734,825 

16.0 

562,206 

13.3 

648,153 

14.0 

687,937 

16.3 

847,289 

18.3 

200,444 

4.7 

205,519 

4.4 

395,396 

9.4 

375,931 

8.1 

£4,218,755 

100.0 

£4,621,634 

100.0 

]49,08S 

155,435 

£4,367,843 

£4,777,069 

As  in  respect  of  former  years,  no  account  has  been  taken  of  imports  by 
parcels  post  in  calculating  the  percentages  shown  above,  because  these  imports 
are  not  distinguished  by  countries  in  the  Jamaican  customs  returns;  the  per- 
centages, however,  are  not  much  affected  in  consequence. 

The  figures  show  that  British  Empire  countries  supplied  69-2  per  cent  of 
Jamaica's  import  requirements  during  1934.  The  percentage  in  1933  was  69-6; 
in  1932,  69-5;  in  1931,  60-5;  in  1930,  58-8;  and  in  1929,  62-4. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  value  of  imports  from  Canada  in  1934  was  substanti- 
ally greater  than  in  1933,  but  that  Canada's  percentage  was  the  same  in  both 
years.  As  compared  with  1933,  the  United  Kingdom  gained  in  value  but  lost 
slightly  in  percentage,  while  the  United  States  gained  appreciably  in  both 
respects.  In  1931  the  percentage  of  the  United  States  was  30-2,  and  in  1932, 
17*9.  The  exchange  situation  was  on  the  whole  favourable  to  purchases  from 
Canada  and  the  United  States  during  the  year  under  review;  sterling  is  the 
monetary  unit  of  Jamaica. 

In  consequence  of  the  tariff  legislation  enacted  in  June  last,  imports  from 
Japan  have  considerably  declined.  Though  total  imports  from  this  country  in 
1934  were  somewhat  greater  in  value  than  those  of  1933,  it  is  known  that  the 
imports  during  the  first  six  months  of  the  former  year  were  more  than  four  times 
greater  in  value  than  the  imports  during  the  latter  half  of  that  year. 

United  Kingdom  millers  continued  to  make  progress  in  Jamaica's  market 
for  flour,  supplying  in  1934  more  than  one-third  of  the  island's  requirements  of 
this  commodity.  Recently,  competition  from  France  and  Australia  has  appeared; 
fairly  large  quantities  of  flour  have  been  imported  from  the  latter  country  since 
the  beginning  of  the  present  year.  Most  of  the  English  flour  is  of  lower  grade 
than  Canadian,  but  some  of  it  approaches  Canadian  baking  flour  in  quality. 
There  is  a  good  demand  in  Jamaica  for  "  counter  "  flour,  for  household  use  by 
the  peasantry,  artisans,  and  labourers.  The  following  table  showing  imports  of 
flour  into  Jamaica,  in  bags  of  196  pounds,  during  the  past  four  calendar  years, 
is  of  interest: — 

From  1931  1932  1933  1934 

Figures  in  Bags  of  196  Lbs. 

Canada   311,687       285,966       324,167  260,827 

United  States   30,712  7,373  1,613  1,181 

United  Kingdom   745        73,775       120,864  136,814 

France   2,576 

Australia         275 

Other  countries   25    502 


Total   343,169       367,114       446,644  402,175 
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Another  large  item  in  which  Canada  likewise  lost  business  to  the  United 
Kingdom  was  that  of  motor  car  tires.  English  tires  are  now  well  established  in 
the  Jamaican  market. 

As  compared  with  1933,  there  were  increases  during  1934  both  of  quantity 
and  value  in  imports  of  most  of  the  commodities  in  large  demand.  The  chief 
items  under  which  such  increases  occurred  were  boots  and  shoes,  cotton  piece- 
goods,  glassware,  hardware  and  ironmongery,  motor  cars,  motor  trucks  and  their 
parts,  paper  manufactures,  butter  and  its  substitutes,  cement,  cheese,  pickled 
herring  and  mackerel,  lard  and  its  substitutes,  ham,  salted  beef,  condensed  milk, 
salt,  rough  and  dressed  pitch  pine,  bags  and  sacks.  Imports  of  dried  salted  cod,  a 
staple  foodstuff  in  Jamaica,  declined  in  quantity  but  considerably  increased  in 
value;  there  was  a  heavy  increase  in  purchases  of  pickled  mackerel,  and  a 
moderate  increase  in  those  of  pickled  herring.  Wet  salted  pork,  kerosene  oil, 
gasolene,  coal,  and  laundry  soap  show,  by  comparison,  increased  quantities  but 
reduced  values;  the  converse  applies  to  fuel  oil.  Imports  of  laundry  soap  have 
greatly  declined  during  the  past  few  years,  following  the  rise  of  a  local  soap- 
making  industry,  using  coconuts  as  raw  material.  In  round  figures,  about 
1,000,000  more  gallons  of  gasolene  and  about  4,000,000  more  feet  of  pitch  pine 
lumber  were  imported  into  Jamaica  in  1934  than  in  1933.  In  the  case  of  motor 
cars  the  excess  was  152  units,  and  in  that  of  motor  trucks,  201.  Decreases,  both 
in  quantity  and  value,  occurred  in  imports  of  beer,  flour,  cornmeal,  corn,  and 
rice.  Imports  of  matches  heavily  declined,  due  to  the  operations  of  the  local 
match  factory,  opened  in  1933. 

EXPORT  TRADE 

Domestic  exports  from  Jamaica  in  1934  totalled  £3,068,033  in  value  f.o.b., 
as  compared  with  £2,397,102  in  1933  and  £3,120,420  in  1932.  The  substantial 
increase  over  the  1933  total  is  due  to  the  recovery,  during  the  year  under  review, 
of  the  banana  industry  from  the  damage  done  by  hurricanes  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding years.  The  distribution  of  the  colony's  export  trade  during  1933  and  1934 
is  shown  in  the  following  table: — ■ 


To 

1933 

Per  Cent 

1934 

Per  Cent 

£1,341,803 

56.3 

£1,680,350 

55.0 

660,930 

27.8 

903,616 

29.6 

Other  British  Empire  countries 

22,769 

1.0 

40,479 

1.3 

224,480 

9.4 

281,345 

9.2 

131,788 

5.5 

148,442 

4.9 

Total  

£2,381,776 

100.0 

£3,054,232 

100.0 

Parcels  post,  all  countries  .  . 

14,793 

13,801 

533 

* 

£2,397,102 

£3,068.033 

Re-exports  

374,396 

151,039 

£2,771,498 

£3,219,072 

* 

Not  available. 

This  comparison  indicates  that  Empire  countries  took  85-1  per  cent  of 
Jamaica's  domestic  exports  in  1933  and  85-9  per  cent  in  1934.  The  Canadian 
percentage  for  the  latter  year  (29-6)  is  the  highest  recorded  since  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century  and  probably  the  highest  ever  recorded.  Canada  pur- 
chased more  bananas  and  far  more  sugar  from  Jamaica  in  1934  than  in  1933. 

As  compared  with  those  of  1933,  the  following  considerable  items  of  export 
showed  increases  during  1934:  bananas,  sugar,  grapefruit,  ginger,  honey,  pimento, 
and  rum.  There  were  decreases  in  coconuts,  coffee,  oranges,  cigars,  logwood  and 
logwood  extract. 
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MARKET  FOR  FERTILIZERS  IN  THE  EASTERN  GROUP  OF  THE 
BRITISH  WEST  INDIES  AND   BRITISH  GUIANA 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  February  22,  1935. — Fertilizers,  particularly  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  are  widely  used  throughout  these  markets,  and  if  production  of  sugar 
and  other  agricultural  crops  is  to  be  increased  or  maintained  at  present  levels 
the  market  for  all  types  of  fertilizers  will  undoubtedly  expand.  At  the  present 
time  import  values  reach  relatively  important  dimensions  when  compared  with 
other  leading  import  items.  Owing  to  the  natural  limitation  in  the  acreage 
available  for  planting  the  leading  staple  crops — sugar,  cocoa,  rice,  citrus  fruits, 
and  vegetables — it  is  necessary  to  replenish  the  soil  by  using  fertilizers. 

Increased  preferences  granted  to  sugar  producers  of  the  British  West  Indies 
by  the  United  Kingdom  still  provide  these  colonies  with  an  outlet  for  the  sale 
of  sugar,  although  the  c.i.f.  London  price  (8s.  per  cwt.)  received  for  this  com- 
modity in  1934  was  the  lowest  on  record.  However,  sales  of  fertilizer  for  this 
particular  industry  are  increasing.  The  Imperial  College  of  Tropical  Agricul- 
ture in  Trinidad  is  experimenting  with  the  use  of  fertilizers  in  the  growing  of 
cocoa.  The  cocoa  planters,  however,  are  at  present  marketing  their  product  in 
direct  competition  with  leading  world  producers,  and  are  more  concerned  with 
securing  increased  prices  than  with  larger  production.  Accordingly,  there  is 
no  immediate  prospect  of  interesting  this  group  in  increasing  their  purchases  of 
fertilizer.  The  Governor  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  in  his  speech  from  the  throne 
at  the  opening  of  the  Legislative  Council  last  week  indicated  that  the  local 
government  is  considering  remedial  measures  for  this  industry. 

The  Leeward  Islands  employ  mixed  fertilizers  in  the  growing  of  citrus  fruits 
as  their  soil  has  been  in  use  for  a  considerable  time.  Production  on  a  commer- 
cial scale  for  export  is  recent  in  Trinidad,  and  although  small  quantities  are  at 
present  being  used,  Trinidad  should  in  the  future  offer  an  important  market  for 
fertilizers  suitable  for  orchard  crops.  An  appreciation  in  the  world  prices  for 
the  basic  crops  produced  by  these  colonies  should  result  in  increased  activity  in 
planting  and  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  amount  of  fertilizers  required. 

IMPORTS  INTO  BARBADOS 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  fertilizers  imported 
into  Barbados,  Trinidad,  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands,  and  British  Guiana 
in  the  calendar  years  1933  and  1932: — 

BARBADOS 


Manures  and  Fertilizers 


1933 

1932 

Sulphate  of  Ammonia — 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Total  

7,268 

54,510 

6,098 

42,686 

7,168 

53,760 

4,002 

28,014 

100 

750 

500 

3,500 

1,596 

11,172 

Nitrate  of  Soda — 

87 

870 

27 

270 

Holland  

60 

600 

22 

220 

All  other  kinds — 

Total  

3,741 

37,410 

3,018 

24,144 

1,825 

1.8,250 

1,380 

11.040 

1,305 

13,050 

1,497 

11,976 

Holland  

250 

2,500 

101 

808 

198 

1,980 

162 

1,620 

40 

320 
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TRINIDAD 


1933 


1932 


Sulphate  of  Ammonia — 

Tons 

£ 

Tons 

£ 

Total 

4.533 

30,046 

2,854 

16,312 

United  Kingdom  . .  . 

4.298 

28,446 

2,601 

14,205 

ZoO 

XyVKJV 

94Q 

2,105 

Sulphate  of  Potash — 

Total 

228 

2,803 

78 

1,037 

90Q 

2,525 

01 

OOo 

United  Kingdom 

20 

278 

27 

375 

Superphosphate  of  Lime — 

oo4 

1  OQA 

oOy 

JJutcn  w  est  indies  . . 

97ft 

OOU 

907 

fi9  \ 

United  Kingdom 

114 

424 

12| 

4/ 

23| 

132 

Other  kinds — 

Total  

1,786 

935 

6,025 

693 

2,272 

3,550 
806 

468 

449 

535 

71 

693 

28 

289 

60 

641 

78 

773 

Dutch  West  Indies..    ..  . 

125 

113 

57£ 

173 

I9J 

424 

LEEWARD  ISLANDS 


Antigua 

Manures^ — 

Total   225 

United  Kingdom   220 

Canada    5 

St.  Kitts-Nevis 

Manures  of  all  kinds — 

Total   1,102 

United  Kingdom   884 

Canada   110 

United  States   56 

Germany  .'.  29 

Dominica 

Manures — 

Total   94 

United  States   29 

United  Kingdom   36 

Barbados   8 

Leeward  Islands   18 


3,024 
2,974 
50 


8,956 
7,106 
853 
462 
385 


842 
311 
298 
132 
86 


65 
60 


903 
903 


76 
8 

59 
7 
1 


1,153 
1,124 


7,582 
7,582 


810 
127 
563 
76 

OP. 


WINDWARD  ISLANDS 

St.  Vincent 

Manur  es — 

Total                                              382.1  3,176 

United  Kingdom                            197.6  1,960 

United  States                                172  1,138 

Canada                                           5.5  49 

St.  Lucia 

Manures — 

Total                                                432  2,595 

United  Kingdom                            415  2,495 

Barbados      

Grenada 

Manures — 

Total                                                 50  409 

United  Kingdom                             39  337 

Canada      


274 
117.5 


139.5 


455 
369 
63 


102 
34 
8 


2,259 
1,105 

V,604 


2,803 
2,61u 
115 


418 
301 
72 
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BRITISH  GUIANA 


1933 


1932 


Tons 


£ 


Tons 


£ 


Manures — 


Total  

United  Kingdom  .  . 
British  West  Indies  .  . 

Belgium  

Holland  

Canada   

United  States  

Germany  


15,367 
8,099 
4,759 
1,142 
824 
344 
134 


382,642 
275,632 
42,816 
27,779 
15,394 
12,413 
4,561 
4,047 


15,279 
8,519 
4,466 
1,450 
588 


2 

244 


351,078 
259,004 
42,128 
27,633 
11,293 


131 
10,889 


6.3 


The  sugar  estates  are  the  largest  individual  purchasers  and,  as  the  above 
figures  indicate,  sulphate  of  ammonia  (20-6N)  is  the  chief  fertilizer  used.  In 
comparison,  the  quantities  of  mixed  fertilizer  imported  are  very  limited.  The 
grade  of  sulphate  of  potash  usually  imported  contains  90-92  per  cent  K2SO4. 
In  addition  to  the  above,  the  following  different  types  of  fertilizers  were  im- 
ported into  Trinidad  during  1933:  sulphate  of  lime;  muriate  of  potash;  Nicifos 
(2),  containing  17-9N  and  17*9  P205  (water  soluble);  Amophos  (20-20),  con- 
taining 16-45N  and  18  P205;  Amophos  (13-48),  containing  10-7N  and  43-2 
P205  ;  and  rock  phosphate. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  most  important  supplier  of  sulphate  of  ammonia 
and  has  practically  controlled  the  market  for  this  product,  particularly  in  Bar- 
bados, Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana,  the  largest  sugar-producing  colonies. 
Quotations  submitted  by  United  States  exporters  have  been  in  line,  and  at  the 
existing  tariff  rates  applying  in  Trinidad  the  United  States  should  prove  a 
serious  competitor.  The  Trinidad  Government  are  at  present  considering  the 
reclassification  of  the  customs  tariff  item  under  which  fertilizers  are  now  im- 
ported free  of  duty.  Continental  shippers  supply  the  bulk  of  the  sulphate  of 
potash;  rock  phosphate  comes  from  Curacao  in  the  Dutch  West  Indies. 


As  the  leading  sugar  estates  have  their  head  offices  in  London,  the  bulk  of 
the  orders  for  sulphate  of  ammonia  are  placed  in  that  centre.  In  order  to  secure 
any  of  the  business  offering  for  this  type  of  fertilizer,  it  would  be  necessary  for 
Canadian  firms  to  be  able  to  submit  quotations  in  sterling  in  London.  Local 
agents  handling  sulphate  of  ammonia  merely  carry  small  supplies  for  cursory 
local  demand.  Mixed  fertilizers  are  also  purchased  through  London;  however, 
several  of  the  leading  firms  of  commission  agents  purchase  direct  and  carry 
stocks  for  sale  to  the  smaller  growers. 


The  c.i.f.  prices  to  large  buyers  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  vary  considerably. 
It  is  usual  for  July- August  prices  to  be  from  £6  10s.  to  £6  lis.  for  2,240  pounds 
c.i.f.  Trinidad.  During  1933  the  following  fertilizers  were  quoted  at  the  follow- 
ing c.i.f.  Trinidad  prices  for  a  ton  of  2,240  pounds:  sulphate  of  potash  from 
£10  18s.  to  £11  10s.;  superphosphate  of  lime,  £5  to  £5  5s.;  muriate  of  potash, 
£10  10s.  to  £11  os.;  Nicifos  (2),  £12  15s.;  Amophos  (20-20),  £11  10s;  Amophos 
(13-48),  £12  10s.;  and  rock  phosphate,  £3  lis.  to  £3  12s.  Fertilizers  for  sale 
in  these  markets  are  packed  in  bags  of  224  pounds,  and  in  most  cases  double 
bags  are  used.  The  mixtures  are  largely  supplied  in  granulated  form. 

The  following  table  shows  the  tariff  rates  applying  on  fertilizers  when  im- 
ported into  Barbados,  Trinidad,  and  British  Guiana:— 


METHOD  OF  SALE 


PACKING  AND  TARIFF 
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Bvitish 
Preierential  General 

Barbados — 

Raw  manures,  of  horses,  mules,  sheep  or  catt'e  or  any 

other  animal,  but  not  including  guano  per  ton  Is.  2s. 

Other  kinds  of  manures  and  fertilizers,  including  dried 

blood  per  ton         8s.  4d.  Ids.  8d. 

Above  duties  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  thereof. 

Trinidad — 

Sulphate  of  ammonia,  nitro-chalk,  fertilizers  derived  from 
ammonium  phosphate  and  concentrated  complete  ferti- 
lizers ad  val.  Free  10% 

All  other  manures,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  other  substances 
whatsoever  which  the  Collector  of  Customs  and  Excise 

is  satisfied  are  imported  for  use  as  manures   Free  Free 

British  Guiana — 

Manures,  including  sulphate  of  ammonium,  nitrate  of 
soda,  lime  and  other  substances  which  the  Comptroller 
of  Customs  is  satisfied  are  imported  for  use  a^  manure, 
or  in  the  production  of  manure  from  waste  vegetable 

matter  ad  val.  2%  5% 

The  general  tariff  applies  to  all  countries  outside  the  British  Empire.  Canada 
is  among  the  countries  entitled  to  the  British  preferential  tariff. 


CRISIS  LEGISLATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  florin  equals  $0-402  Canadian  at  par  and  approximately  $0-66  at  present  rate  of 

exchange) 

Rotterdam,  March  12,  1935. — From  its  position  as  a  free  trade  country 
with  a  low  tariff  for  revenue  purposes,  the  Netherlands  has  since  the  beginning 
of  the  depression  built  up  a  system  of  import  restrictions  which  partially  or 
completely  close  the  market  to  numerous  classes  of  merchandise.  In  addition, 
a  far-reaching  method  of  state  control  has  been  developed  covering  certain 
branches  of  industry  and  production,  with  particular  reference  to  agriculture. 

While  ordinary  import  duties  have  been  raised  on  three  successive  occa- 
sions since  1928,  they  still  remain  from  a  technical  point  of  view  comparatively 
low,  the  usual  rate  on  manufactured  goods  being  only  12  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
The  imposition  of  quotas,  however,  is  the  equivalent  of  a  greater  degree  of  pro- 
tection than  that  afforded  by  a  much  higher  import  tariff  of  a  specific  nature. 

Apart  from  quotas,  various  other  measures  of  crisis  legislation  have  been 
put  into  effect.  These  include  direct  subsidies,  taxes  on  commodities  consumed 
within  the  country,  and  state  monopoly  of  certain  imports.  To  administer 
these  a  large  number  of  special  government  offices  and  commissions  have  been 
established. 

The  present  restrictive  system  began  at  the  close  of  1931  and  was  pre- 
cipitated by  the  abandonment  of  the  gold  standard  by  the  United  Kingdom 
and  certain  of  its  colonies  and  the  Scandinavian  countries,  The  adoption  of 
protection  in  Great  Britain  was  an  added  cause.  Because  of  this  and  the  lower 
value  of  sterling,  not  only  did  the  Netherlands  lose  a  good  part  of  its  export 
trade,  but  it  was  in  danger  of  being  flooded  with  excessive  imports,  made  pos- 
sible by  currency  depreciation  and  the  diversion  of  exports  from  a  number  of 
countries  which  endeavoured  to  find  in  the  unprotected  Netherlands  market  an 
outlet  for  the  goods  formerly  sold  in  Great  Britain. 

In  past  issues  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  mention  has  been 
made  from  time  to  time  of  crisis  legislation  in  the  Netherlands.  A  recent  eco- 
nomic report  published  by  the  Amsterdamsche  Bank,  from  which  some  of  the 
following  information  has  been  obtained,  deals  with  the  same  subject. 
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ASSISTANCE  TO  AGRI CULTUKE 

At  the  beginning  and  during  the  early  part  of  the  depression,  the  subsi- 
dization of  agriculture  was  confined  to  a  few  of  its  more  important  branches. 
It  was  governed  by  laws  such  as  the  Wheat  Act  of  1931,  the  Crisis  Dairy  Act 
of  1932,  and  the  Crisis  Pig  Breeding  Act  of  1932.  More  comprehensive  legis- 
lation, known  as  the  Agricultural  Crisis  Act  of  May  5,  1933,  was  later  brought 
in,  however,  which  not  only  unified  and  absorbed  existing  agricultural  assistance 
laws,  but  at  the  same  time  considerably  extended  the  powers  of  the  Government 
to  aid  agriculture. 

The  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs,  under  whose  purview  the  act  is  admin- 
istered, was  given  authority  to  take  whatever  steps  might  be  considered  neces- 
sary to  deal  with  designated  "  crisis  products."  These  are  bulbs,  strawboard, 
cattle,  poultry,  dairy  products,  margarine  and  other  edible  fats,  hogs  and  pork, 
wheat  flour,  fish,  slaughter  horses,  sheep,  horsemeat  and  mutton,  beef  and  veal, 
animal  and  vegetable  fats  and  oils,  grains  and  seeds,  potatoes,  potato  flour,  sugar 
and  sugar  beets,  osiers,  flax,  hens'  and  ducks'  eggs,  fruit,  tropical  fruit  iand  horti- 
cultural products,  flower  stock  and  nursery  products.  In  addition,  by  executive 
decree,  any  other  agricultural  products  may  be  added  to  the  above  list  on  their 
designation  as  "  crisis  products." 

An  Agricultural  Crisis  Fund  was  established  to  assist  agriculture  in  the 
broadest  sense  of  the  word.  It  covered  all  the  commodities  specified  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  Interest-bearing  loans  or  subsidies  may  be  granted  from  this 
Agricultural  Crisis  Fund.  This  assistance  may  be  given  subject  to  certain  con- 
ditions such  as  the  restriction  of  production  or  sales.  The  fund  can  also  be  used 
for  the  putting  into  or  out  of  use  of  means  of  production  or  for  the  working  up 
or  disposal  of  "  crisis  products." 

This  fund  derives  its  income,  among  other  sources,  from  the  Crisis  Dairy 
Produce  Fund,  a  stabilization  fund,  and  a  percentage  of  the  difference  between 
the  revenue  obtained  from  the  sale  of  home-grown  wheat,  which  is  protected 
by  the  Wheat  Act  of  1931,  and  the  value  of  which  is  determined  by  one  or  more 
foreign  quotations.  The  chief  source  of  income,  however,  is  obtained  by  levies 
on  the  production,  holding  in  stock,  transportation  and  processing,  dealing 
in  or  export  of  specified  "  crisis  produce."  The  production  of  or  trade  in  such 
specified  commodities  can  be  restricted,  forbidden  or  made  subject  to  certain 
conditions. 

The  administration  of  the  fund  is  kept  separate  and  apart  from  the  national 
budget. 

The  Agricultural  Crisis  Act  was  amended  on  August  5,  1933,  to  bring  fish- 
eries within  its  scope.  This  same  amendment  also  made  it  possible  to  allow 
various  products  to  be  imported  only  after  payment  of  a  licence  fee,  and  it 
created  a  monopoly  for  the  importation  and  exportation  of  the  so-called  crisis 
produce. 

The  statement  of  the  Agricultural  Crisis  Fund  for  the  year  1934  shows  a 
revenue  of  181,327,167  fl.  and  an  expenditure  of  180,374,683  fl.  Particulars 
as  to  the  revenue  and  expenditure  of  ordinary  services  in  the  budget  of  the 
Agricultural  Fund  for  1934  are  subjoined: — 


Revenue  Expenditure 

Guilders  Guilders 

"  General  administration  ..  .  .  .  .   ;  .   . ...  r 

Surplus   13,570,567   

Grain   26,500,000  17,364,500 

Dairy  farming   74,185,000  79,916,600 

Cattle   25,315,500  25,315,500 

Pig  farming   11,703,900  12,759.900 

Sugar  beet  proving   18,000,000  18.000.000 

Factory  potatoes     3,675.900 

Cultivation  and  manufacture  of  flax    903,82,? 

Fruit  growing  and  market  gardening   3.700.000  6,128,200 

Chicken  and  duck  farming   875,000  5,567,500 
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Revenue  Expenditure 
Guilders  Guilders 


Potatoes  for  consumption                                               7,000,000  7,000,000 

Rush  and  osier  growing     488,060 

Bulbs                                                                              450,000  1,227,150 

Arboriculture                                                                    27,200  108,600 

Nursery  gardening      

Coarse  market  gardening  in  Friesland     805 

Bulb  growers  in  Breezand      

Chicory   68,100 

Fisheries      

Other  measures  of  assistance     1,100,000 

Other  expenditures   750,000 


181,327,167  180,374,638 

Wheat  Growing. — The  first  measure  taken  to  assist  agriculture  was  the 
Wheat  Act,  to  which  reference  has  already  been  made  and  which  came  into 
force  in  February,  1931.  This  made  compulsory  the  admixture  of  a  certain 
percentage  of  flour  milled  from  home-grown  wheat  with  all  wheat  and  flour 
used  for  making  bread.  For  this  purpose  a  marketing  organization  for  home- 
grown wheat,  known  as  the  Central  Wheat  Office,  was  set  up  to  take  over 
the  wheat  through  the  medium  of  district  wheat  organizations. 

In  connection  with  this  an  Association  of  Inland  Wheat  Purchasers  was 
established  by  the  millers.  At  the  beginning  producers  were  paid  12-50  fl.  per 
100  kilos,  The  scheme  of  assistance  was  applied  retroactively  to  the  1930 
crop  in  as  far  as  the  unsold  balance  was  concerned. 

The  1930  crop,  for  which  an  assisted  standard  price  of  12-50  fl.  was  paid,  was 
36,000  tons.  For  the  1931  harvest  the  quantity  was  144,000  tons.  Although  the 
original  object  of  the  Wheat  Act  was  not  to  extend  the  area  under  production,  it 
was  soon  found  that  the  assistance  given  had  this  effect,  and  the  yield  in  1932 
was  360,000  tons.  The  compulsory  percentage  of  home-grown  wheat  to  be  used 
for  baking  bread  was  consequently  raised  from  22^  to  25.  This  only  absorbed 
a  part  of  the  crop,  and  the  surplus  had  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Central 
Wheat  Organization  at  world  market  price.  As  a  result  the  milling  industry  had 
to  pay  16-35  fl.  per  100  kilos  for  its  home-grown  wheat.  This  included  a  fixed 
price  of  12-50  fl.  plus  2-50  fl.  for  shortage  on  sales  and  1-35  fl.  for  sundry 
expenses. 

In  the  meantime  the  Government  lowered  the  standard  price  to  12  fl.,  and  at 
the  same  time  attempted  to  restrict  the  acreage  of  arable  land  which  might  be 
sown  with  wheat  for  the  1933  and  1934  harvests.  It  was  specified  that  not  more 
than  one-third  of  the  total  area  of  arable  land  might  be  used  for  this  purpose. 
Concurrently  it  was  found  necessary  to  raise  the  compulsory  milling  percentage 
to  35.  This  made  it  possible  to  lower  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the  millers  to 
15-70  fl.  per  100  kilos.  In  1934  the  standard  price  was  further  reduced  to  11  fl. 

Rye  and  Barley. — The  assistance  given  to  wheat  producers  caused  growers  of 
rye  and  barley  to  bring  pressure  to  bear  for  similar  subsidies.  As  a  result  a 
scheme  was  adopted  for  assisting  the  production  of  rye  in  certain  areas,  and  for 
this  purpose  4,000,000  fl.  was  included  in  the  1933  budget.  This  sum  proved  to 
be  inadequate,  however,  and  this  was  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  enactment  of 
the  Agricultural  Crisis  Act.  This  piece  of  legislation  made  it  possible  to  put  the 
production  of  barley  and  rye  on  a  more  secure  basis  and  to  provide  the  necessary 
money  for  the  purpose  of  setting  up  an  Agricultural  Crisis  Fund.  Part  of  the 
income  of  this  fund  was  obtained  by  levying  what  is  known  as  the  monopoly  tax 
on  imports  of  agricultural  produce,  including  rye  and  barley. 

Other  Products. — Apart  from  assistance  rendered  to  grain  growers,  a  number 
of  measures  were  added  on  behalf  of  potato  growing,  market  gardening,  and  fruit 
raising.  These  consisted  chiefly  of  direct  subsidies,  guaranteed  prices,  and  limita- 
tion of  output.  The  costs  are  met  partly  by  levies  on  the  portion  of  the  produc- 
tion which  is  consumed  in  the  domestic  market,  and  partly  by  taxes  on  imports 
of  similar  products  from  abroad. 
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Agriculture  and  Horticulture. — Assistance  has  also  been  given  to  producers 
of  nursery  stock  and  arboriculturists.  This  has  been  confined  mainly  to  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  and  the  limitation  of  production.  As  regards  the  aid  to  bulb 
growers,  this  has  taken  the  form  of  a  fixation  of  minimum  prices,  regulation  of 
exports,  limitation  of  production,  and  destruction  of  surplus  stock. 

Flax  Production. — During  the  last  ten  years  the  areas  sown  with  flax  in  the 
Netherlands  have  varied  from  13,000  to  14,000  hectares.  About  half  of  the  pro- 
duction is  exported,  the  remainder  being  manufactured  in  the  Netherlands  into 
lint  and  partly  also  into  yarn. 

As  a  result  of  severe  competition  from  Russia  in  1930  and  1931,  when  the 
price  of  flax  lint  dropped  from  about  1  fl.  per  kilo  to  0-50  fl.  per  kilo,  the  acreage 
under  flax  in  the  latter  year  dropped  to  about  6,500  hectares  or  only  half  of  the 
normal  area.  As  this  industry  employed  a  considerable  amount  of  labour,  the 
decline  resulted  in  distress  in  a  number  of  the  rural  districts.  Consequently  a 
state  subsidy  was  granted  in  the  form  of  an  allowance  of  from  40  to  50  per  cent 
of  wages,  which  was  later  changed  into  a  direct  subsidy  which  took  the  form  of 
an  aggregate  premium  of  160  fl.  per  hectare  sown  with  flax,  subject  to  certain 
conditions  and  up  to  a  maximum  of  6,000  hectares. 

Sugar  Beet  Industry. — Although  legislation  enacted  in  1930  provided  for  an 
import  duty  of  2-40  fl.  per  100  kilos  on  both  raw  and  refined  sugar  of  foreign 
origin,  the  Netherlands  beet  sugar  industry  was  unable  to  compete  with  supplies 
from  abroad.  As  a  consequence  the  co-operative  sugar  mills  and  other  producers 
were  given  a  guaranteed  price  for  sugar  the  quality  of  which  conformed  to  certain 
specifications. 

Dairy  Products. — The  alarming  decline  in  the  price  of  dairy  products,  par- 
ticularly butter,  led  to  the  passing,  in  the  spring  of  1932,  of  the  Crisis  Dairy 
Products  Act,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made. 

Its  aim  was  to  place  the  dairying  industry  on  a  profit-making  basis  by 
guaranteeing  prices  in  the  home  market  at  least.  For  this  purpose  an  excise  duty 
was  levied  on  lactic  fat  with  a  view  to  maintaining  a  wholesale  price  of  1-60  fl. 
per  kilo  for  butter  sold  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  provided  that  in  the  case  of 
export  this  duty  would  be  refunded.  On  cheese  the  levy  was  only  one-third  of 
the  normal  butter  duty,  but  there  was  no  drawback  upon  exportation. 

To  prevent  substitutes  being  favoured  by  the  higher  prices  ruling  as  a  result 
of  the  excise  duty  on  dairy  products,  fats  likely  to  be  used  to  replace  butter  and 
margarine  were  made  subject  to  a  compensatory  tax. 

Concurrently,  provision  was  made  to  compel  the  margarine  manufacturers  to 
use  a  proportion  of  butter  as  a  raw  material.  This  has  varied  from  50  to  25  per 
cent.  Margarine  is  also  subject  to  a  special  excise  duty.  The  industry  has  been 
regulated,  and  an  agreement  made  whereby  the  manufacture  is  restricted  to  a 
maximum  of  150,000  tons  a  week. 

In  order  to  prevent  imports  from  abroad,  which  would  have  automatically 
followed  the  high  domestic  price  of  butter,  the  importation  of  this  commodity 
was  made  subject  to  the  quota  law,  and  in  addition  a  surtax  was  imposed  of 
about  0-10  fl.  per  kilo  over  and  above  the  normal  licence  duty. 

The  enforcement  of  the  Crisis  Dairy  Act  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Central 
Crisis  Dairy  Products  Bureau.  This  body  endeavours  to  stabilize  the  market 
by  buying  up  and  storing  butter,  and  on  occasion  it  also  exports  accumulated 
stocks.  During  its  first  financial  year,  from  June  4,  1932,  to  June  3,  1933,  the 
yield  from  the  various  duties  on  fats  was  over  79,000,000  fl.  Of  this,  45,800,000  fl. 
was  paid  out  to  dairy  farmers  and  about  20,000,000  fl.  was  required  for  refunding 
the  excise  on  exports  and  to  cover  losses  on  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom. 

Associated  with  the  dairy  products  assistance  scheme  are  numerous  measures 
to  assist  cattle  raising.  These  aim  chiefly  to  restrict  production  by  speeding  up 
slaughtering  and  limiting  breeding,  and  were  partly  financed  by  an  excise  duty 
on  the  home  consumption  of  meat.  Concurrently  meat  imports  were  resricted  by 
quotas  and  taxes. 
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Hog  Raising. — The  heavy  fall  in  pork  prices  at  the  beginning  of  1933 
resulted  in  the  drawing  up  of  a  scheme  to  assist  the  Netherlands  pig-breeding 
industry.  This  has  a  fourfold  object:  (a)  to  raise  the  price  of  pigs;  (b)  to  pro- 
tect export  trade;  (c)  to  prevent  undue  expansion  of  breeding;  and  (d)  to 
improve  the  quality  of  the  product. 

The  necessary  funds  were  secured  by  levying  an  exise  duty  on  pork  and  pork 
products  consumed  in  Holland.  The  income  from  this  was  paid  into  a  stabiliza- 
tion fund  which  is  now  the  Agricultural  Crisis  Fund.  Exports  of  pork  and  bacon 
were  also  centralized,  together  with  the  administration  of  the  fund,  in  the  hands 
of  an  organization  known  as  the  Netherlands  Central  Pig  Bureau. 

Poultry. — Assistance  to  the  Netherlands  poultry  farmers  had  its  inception 
in  the  year  1932,  when  the  Government  guaranteed  prices  up  to  a  maximum  of 
3-45  fl.  per  100  for  a  maximum  of  101,246,000  eggs  which  were  placed  in  storage 
during  the  months  of  May  and  June  of  that  year.  A  provision  of  5,000,000  fl. 
was  made  in  the  1933  budget  for  a  similar  guarantee  arrangement,  but  the  standard 
price  was  reduced  to  2-80  fl.  per  100  eggs. 

The  chief  measures  taken  on  behalf  of  the  poultry  industry,  however,  are 
the  limitation  of  production  through  stipulations  regarding  eggs  for  hatching; 
a  monopoly  levy  on  imports;  and  the  centralization  of  exports  of  eggs  and 
poultry.  The  poultry  industry  has,  since  the  beginning  of  September,  1934,  as 
regards  the  enforcement  of  regulations,  been  in  the  hands  of  the  Netherlands 
Central  Egg  and  Poultry  Bureau. 

Potato  Flour  Industry. — The  production  of  potato  flour  in  the  Netherlands 
is  mainly  concentrated  in  what  is  known  as  the  Fen  district  in  the  northeastern 
section  of  the  kingdom.  Its  production  is  organized  for  the  greater  part  on  a 
co-operative  basis,  and  it  is  one  of  the  country's  most  important  and  best- 
organized  industries.  Manufacturing  is  confined  to  a  comparatively  small  num- 
ber of  plants.  During  the  harvest  year  of  1928-29,  twenty-five  factories  handled 
1,141,000  tons  of  potatoes  which  produced  about  220,000  tons  of  potato  flour. 

Because  of  the  difficulties  of  finding  a  market  for  this  article  which  accumu- 
lated in  the  hands  of  producers,  who  were  subsequently  unable  to  pay  an 
adequate  price  to  the  growers  who  supplied  the  raw  material,  a  provision  was 
made  in  the  1930  budget  for  4,500,000  fl.  for  interest-bearing  loans  to  be  granted 
to  the  potato  flour  industry.  Part  of  this  was  ear-marked  for  the  redemption 
of  a  loan  contracted  for  by  the  Potato  Flour  Marketing  Bureau,  and  the  rest  was 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  manufacturers  who  were  making  advances  to  their 
grower  members  up  to  a  maximum  of  0-20  fl.  per  hectolitre  of  potatoes  delivered 
in  1929. 

The  foregoing  measures  were  inadequate  to  sustain  the  industry  and  more 
drastic  action  became  necessary.  The  loans  gradually  developed  into  subsidies, 
and  the  amount  paid  out  to  growers  of  factory  potatoes  on  the  1933  crop  was 
3,317,000  fl.  At  the  same  time  measures  were  taken  to  restrict  planting,  which 
during  the  last  few  years  has  only  amounted  to  65  per  cent  of  the  1929  area. 

Finally,  it  became  necessary  to  control  exports  in  order  to  avoid  upsetting 
markets  in  certain  buying  countries.  For  this  purpose  a  Central  Potato  Bureau 
was  established  in  1934.  This  bureau  has  now  fixed  the  selling  price  of  potato 
flour  at  7*65  fl.  per  100  kilos  for  the  highest  quality.  Efforts  are  also  being  made 
to  regain  markets  by  means  of  special  export  prices. 

Fishing  Industry. — The  Netherlands  fishing  industry  has  received  protection 
by  the  imposition  of  import  quotas  covering  fresh  sea  fish  and  eels.  In  addition, 
specific  measures  have  been  taken  on  behalf  of  the  herring,  shrimp,  and  anchovy 
fisheries. 

With  respect  to  the  first-named,  a  credit  of  750,000  fl.  was  opened  in  1933. 
This  was  to  enable  the  owners  of  vessels  fishing  with  drift  nets  to  withdraw 
from  the  market  and  to  put  in  storage  up  to  a  maximum  of  100,000  barrels  of 
salted  herrings,  in  order  to  prevent  too  precipitous  a  fall  in  prices.    Owners  of 
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herring  boats  were  compelled  to  offer  their  catches  for  sale  at  public  auction,  and 
if  the  prices  offered  failed  to  reach  9  fl.  for  pickled  herrings  and  7  fl.  for  ungutted 
salt  herrings  per  barrel,  the  fish  were  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  market. 

The  production  of  shrimps  formerly  went  almost  entirely  to  Germany,  and 
this  industry's  difficulties  dated  from  1933  when  a  semi-prohibitive  duty  was 
imposed  by  that  country.  Subsequently  an  arrangement  was  made  whereby 
driers  could  sell  the  product  to  poultry  farmers  at  a  price  which  made  it  com- 
petitive with  fishmeal. 

The  export  sale  of  anchovies  since  May,  1934,  has  been  centralized  in  the 
Dutch  Central  Fisheries  Bureau. 

Other  Assistance. — Apart  from  the  foregoing,  assistance  has  also  been  given 
to  producers  of  peat,  which  took  the  form  of  a  subsidy,  together  with  a  production 
restriction. 

Another  crisis  measure  dealing  with  agriculture  was  a  Leasehold  Act.  Under 
this  the  leaseholder  of  agricultural  land  with  a  contract  entered  into  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  1932  could — under  certain  circumstances — submit  a  petition  to  the 
district  judge  for  complete  or  partial  exemption  from  his  rental  payments.  If 
the  district  judge  is  not  able  to  effect  a  settlement  between  the  landlord  and  the 
tenant,  the  case  can  be  referred  to  the  District  Court,  where  a  final  decision  is 
made. 

Assistance  has  also  been  given  to  both  ocean  and  inland  shipping.  Addi- 
tional measures  have  included  the  establishment  of  a  work  fund  for  financing 
the  more  rapid  carrying  out  of  normal  public  undertakings  in  order  to  alleviate 
unemployment. 

In  addition,  an  act  of  May,  1934,  controlled  the  employment  of  aliens  and 
listed  a  number  of  branches  of  trade  in  which  their  employment  was  not  per- 
missible except  under  licence. 

CRISIS  IMPORT  ACT 

Apart  from  crisis  legislation  dealing  with  agriculture,  one  of  the  first  and 
most  important  enactments  was  the  Crisis  Import  Act  of  December  31,  1931, 
which  empowered  the  Government  to  take  temporary  measures  to  restrict 
imports.  It  provided  that  imports  of  merchandise  from  any  particular  coun- 
try might  be  restricted  in  as  far  as  the  total  value,  quantity  or  weight  of  such 
(goods  imported  from  the  country  in  question  should  not  exceed  a  proportion 
of  the  average  amount  imported  from  the  same  country  during  a  period  of 
not  less  than  two  previous  years.  This  proportion  was  to  be  determined  by 
the  Department  of  Economic  Affairs  and  later  subjected  to  the  approval  of  the 
States  General.  Its  purpose  was  to  protect  the  more  important  branches  of 
national  industry  and  to  enable  products  to  regain  in  the  home  market  losses 
suffered  abroad. 

The  Crisis  Import  Act  of  1981  covered  only  about  10  per  cent  of  the  items 
in  the  trade  statistics,  and  governed  trade  policy  up  to  the  end  of  1933. 
The  more  important  commodities  to  which  it  was  made  applicable  were  cer- 
tain textiles  and  soft  goods,  leather,  footwear,  porcelain  and  earthenware, 
household  glassware,  bicycle  tires,  electric  light  bulbs,  insulated  wire  cable, 
electric  vacuum  cleaners,  wire  nails,  fresh  and  frozen  meat,  butter,  and  oil 
cake.  Generally  speaking,  the  quotas  allowed  the  importation  of  100  per 
cent  of  the  normal  quantities.  Where  the  percentages  were  lower,  they  were 
intended  to  hinder  increased  imports  from  certain  countries  with  highly  depre- 
ciated currencies. 

By  an  act  of  November  17,  1933,  the  Crisis  Import  Act  was  amended 
,and  given  a  greater  degree  of  elasticity.  The  most  important  change  pro- 
vided for  the  allotting  of  special  quotas  for  countries  with  which  reciprocal 
arrangements  could  be  made.  In  addition,  the  limit  of  two  years,  which  was  the 
basic  period  for  determining  the  share  of  countries  in  proportional  quotas,  was 
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removed,  and  the  scope  of  the  whole  system  was  extended  to  allow  the  inclusion 
of  unfinished  goods.  As  a  result  of  this  movement,  the  proportional  quotas — when 
the  time  to  extend  them  came  and  when  new  quotas  were  introduced — were  fixed 
at  a  considerably  lower  level  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

Because,  however,  of  treaties  and  agreements  with  a  number  of  countries, 
the  total  of  permissible  imports  was  raised  above  the  proportional  percentage. 
,Such  arrangements  were  made  under  the  terms  of  the  amended  Crisis  Import 
Act  with  such  countries  as  Belgium,  Denmark,  Germany,  France,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Italy,  Poland,  Portugal,  Spain,  Czechoslovakia,  Argentina,  and 
Uruguay. 

CRISIS  EXPORTS  ACT 

Legislation  dated  December  24,  1931,  provided  for  the  regulation  of  the 
exportation  of  Dutch  goods  to  foreign  countries  where  certain  unfavourable 
conditions  existed.  This  was  known  as  the  Crisis  Exports  Act.  It  controlled 
^exports  to  countries  where  import  quotas  were  in  operation,  and  where  imports 
of  periodically  determined  quantities  of  such  goods  were  permitted  at  a  lower 
tariff.  It  also  made  possible  the  imposition  of  duties  on  the  exportation  of 
fgoods  for  the  purpose  of  securing  for  producers  part  of  the  advantage  arising 
.from  the  difference  between  home  and  foreign  prices.  It  also  dealt  with  goods 
the  entry  of  which  into  foreign  countries  was  subject  to  certain  conditions 
.such  as  sanitary  and  health  regulations. 

RETALIATION  ACT 

An  act  of  August  5,  1933,  known  as  the  Retaliation  Act,  made  it  possible 
to  take  special  measures  against  countries  which  had  not  entered  into  a  trade 
agreement  with  the  Netherlands.  By  means  of  this  legislation  the  Govern- 
ment was  given  authority  to  restrict  or  forbid  imports  or  to  levy  a  special, 
duty  on  imports  from  countries1  which  discriminated  against  goods  originat- 
ing in  the  Netherlands. 

ALTERATION    OF   IMPORT  DUTIES 

The  Netherlandis  Government  secured  authorization,  by  an  act  'dated  M'ay 
17,  1934,  to  raise  or  lower  import  duties  by  executive  decree  and  at  short 
notice.  It  availed  itself  of  this  power  in  June,  1934,  to  bring  into  force  a 
technical  revision  of  the  whol'e  tariff  of  import  duties. 

Dutiable  commodities  were  accordingly  classified  under  three  heads:  semi- 
manufactured, subject  generally  to  from  3  to  6  per  cent  ad  valorem;  industrial 
equipment,  subject  generally  to  6  per  cent  ad  valorem;  and  fully  manufactured 
as  a  rule  12  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  are  a  few  exceptions  in  the  last-named 
group.  Automobiles,  for  instance,  pay  15  per  cent,  and  certain  luxury  articles 
30  per  cent. 

This  act  also  made  it  possible  to  put  into  immediate  operation  tariff  agree- 
ments entered  into  with  other  countries,  and  to  impose  new  duties  on  par- 
ticular goods.  Existing  duties  could  also  be  abolished,  raised  or  lowered  for 
a  period  not  exceeding  one  year.  Up  to  date  there  has  been  no  such  raising  of 
duties. 

CONTROL  OF  INTERNATIONAL  PAYMENTS 

In  connection  with  international  payments,  the  Netherlands  adopted  the 
attitude  that  it  could  not  acquiesce  to  a  situation  in  which  Netherlands  debtors 
were  permitted  to  pay  without  hindrance  their  debts  to  countries  restricting 
foreign  payments  while  at  the  same  time  Netherlands  suppliers  of  commodities 
to  these  same  countries  or  creditors  on  financial  or  other  grounds  had  ever- 
increasing  difficulty  in  obtaining  payment. 

Because  of  this  it  was  considered  reasonable  that  exchange  which  the 
countries  in  question  were  to  receive  as  a  result  of  their  trade  with  Holland 
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should  be  employed  in  the  first  place  for  the  settlement  of  payment  to  Nether- 
lands exporters  and  other  creditors.  * 

Regulations  covering  such  an  arrangement  were  set  up  by  an  act  of  July 
25,  1932.  These  gave  the  Government  power  to  deal  with  the  settlement  of 
accounts  arising  out  of  imports  and  exports,  and  to  ratify  agreements  with  for- 
eign powers  which  had  imposed  restrictions  on  international  payments.  It  was 
made  possible  by  order  in  council  to  fix  regulations  restricting  the  payment  or 
settlement  in  any  other  manner  of  debts  incurred  in  connection  with  imports 
from  such  countries.  To  facilitate  the  operation  of  these  regulations,  the  Clear- 
ing Institution  was  brought  into  existence.  Subsequently  additional  authority 
made  it  possible  to  regulate  exports  to  certain  countries  in  order  to  prevent  their 
increasing  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  the  clearing  arrangement  ineffective, 
and  to  ensure  that  the  advantage  of  such  arrangements  should  accrue  to  speci- 
fically Netherlands  interests  and  to  guarantee  exporters  that  the  goods  sold 
would  be  duly  paid  for. 

Later  circumstances  made  necessary  the  adoption  of  stronger  measures  with 
particular  reference  to  specific  countries.  These  included  exchange  risks,  insur- 
ance, trade  agreements  embodying  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  in  respect  to 
payments  in  foreign  exchange,  special  exchange  arrangements  without  clearing 
agreements,  and  actual  clearing  agreements  with  three  countries — Czechoslo- 
vakia, Germany,  and  Turkey.  Clearing  agreements  have  only  been  negotiated 
when  it  became  apparent  that  no  private  initiative  or  signing  of  agreements 
embodying  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  would  provide  the  assurance  of  the 
payment  necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  Netherlands  exports.  In  connection 
with  all  exchange  regulations  which  have  been  adopted  and  clearing  arrange- 
ments made,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  Netherlands  overseas  possessions  have 
been  included  with  the  Mother  Country. 

While  all  the  legislation  dealt  with  in  this  report  was  originally  enacted 
with  the  intention  that  it  should  be  of  a  temporary  nature,  to  aid  the  country 
through  the  crisis,  it  is  not  improbable  that  there  will  never  be  a  return  to  the 
former  system  of  laissez  faire.  With  world-wide  monetary  stabilization,  the 
removal  of  currency  transfer  restrictions  and  a  return  to  free  trade,  a  relaxation 
could  be  anticipated,  but  for  the  time  being  it  must  be  regarded  as  permanent 
The  list  of  commodities  subject  to  the  Crisis  Import  Law  is  gradually  being 
extended,  and  the  continued  unsatisfactory  condition  of  agriculture,  the  country's 
principal  industry,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  scope  of  the  Agricultural 
Crisis  Law  may  also  be  widened. 

CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  1934 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

COST  OF  LIVING 

With  restrictions  on  imports  coupled  with  increasing  internal  taxes,  the 
Netherlands  is  in  the  position  of  being  the  most  expensive  country  in  Europe,  as 
is  shown  by  the  following  indices: — 


1932 

1933 

1934 

(1913-14  equals 

100) 

71 

67 

88 

84 

120 

122 

Esthonia  

62 

52 

107 

103 

58 

56 

95 

86 

102 

95 

Italy  

122 

112 
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1932         1933  1934 


(1913-14  equals  100) 

Netherlands   134  137  135 

Norway   98  90  82 

Austria   90  84  83 

Poland   85  82  77 

Sweden   103  96  89 

Switzerland   134  131  129 

Czechoslovakia   104  100  83 

Hungary   77  67  59 

Egypt   87  82  78 

Indian  Empire   74  65  61 

Japan   62  59  51 

United  States  .  .  124  81  80 


STATE  REVENUE 

On  account  of  a  reorganization  in  the  system  of  collecting  direct  taxes,  it 
is  not  possible  to  give  the  total  receipts  of  the  Government  for  the  year  1934,  or 
to  make  a  complete  comparison  with  1933,  when  state  income  totalled  392,040,- 
574  fl. 

The  turnover  tax,  which  became  effective  on  January  1,  1934,  yielded  54,416,- 
721  fl.,  this  being  considerably  below  the  estimate  of  85,000,000  fl.  The  "  coupon 
tax  "  (on  the  interest  derived  from  bonds  and  similar  investments) ,  which  became 
effective  on  February  25,  1934,  yielded  4,116,786  fl.,  whereas  the  estimate  was 
7,000,000  fl. 

Income  from  dividend  and  bonus  taxes  continued  to  drop,  although  the  decline 
is  not  so  marked  as  in  the  preceding  years;  the  figures  for  1934  and  1933  were 
13,192,622  fl.  and  13,572,665  fl.  respectively. 

Despite  an  increase  of  import  duties  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  these 
reached  only  82,190,166  fl.  as  against  97,402,372  fl.  a  year  ago.  In  this  connec- 
tion, however,  it  must  be  stated  that  imports  during  the  last  quarter  of  1933  were 
excessive  owing  to  the  impending  turnover  tax.  Import  restrictions  on  various 
types  of  merchandise  have  also  lessened  income  from  this  source. 

Stamp  duties  yielded  17,509,284  fl.  compared  with  15,596,912  fl.  in  1933. 
This  increase  is  due  to  the  many  conversion  loans  which  took  place  during  the 
year  under  review,  the  certificates  of  which  had  to  be  stamped. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  pilot  dues  were  lowered  in  practically  all 
Netherlands  ports,  the  receipts  on  this  account  amounted  to  3,629,940  fl.  com- 
pared with  3,610,267  fl.  during  the  preceding  period. 

Particulars  concerning  receipts  from  other  forms  of  taxes  are  subjoined: — 


1934 

1933 

Guilders 

Guilders 

  34,840,203 

32,435,677 

Excise  duties  on: 

Salt  

  2,122,326 

2,011,121 

  6,196,569 

6,702,622 

  2,718,288 

2,644,062 

  30,344,725 

34,071,746 

  10,201.836 

11,393.005 

  52.923.917 

71,009,592 

  31.341,402 

28,440,016 

  11.302,408 

11,009,517 

  1,768,807 

2,007,781 

A  heavy  decline  is  noticeable  in  the  income  from  the  excise  duties  on  sugar. 
This  can  be  attributed  to  decreased  purchasing  power  and  also  to  a  20  per  cent 
decrease  in  the  taxation  rate.  There  was  also  a  decline  of  3,727,000  fl.  in  the 
revenue  from  excise  duties  on  spirits.  This  is  the  direct  result  of  the  depression 
and  the  inability  of  the  people  to  buy  expensive  luxuries,  while  illegitimate  pro- 
duction is  also  a  contributing  factor.  The  small  advance  in  the  income  from 
inheritance  taxes  is  not  due  to  any  particular  reason;  the  yield  fluctuates  from 
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year  to  year.  The  increase  in  the  amount  of  tobacco  excise  duties  is  due  to  these 
having  been  raised  on  March  1, 1934.  The  revenues  derived  from  road  and  bicycle 
taxes  continued  to  rise. 

BUDGET  FOR  1935 

The  Netherlands  state  budget  for  1935  is  tabulated  as  follows:— 

Florins 

Estimated  expenditures   724,357,867 

Estimated  receipts   631,364,921 

Estimated  deficit   92,992,886 

The  under-mentioned  measures  have  been  taken  to  bridge  the  gap  and  bal- 


ance the  budget: — 

Florins 

Decrease  of  government  participation  in  the  pension  fund  of 

state  employees   3,000,000 

Economy  in  education   10,200,000 

Reorganization  of  financial  relations  between  the  state  and  the 

municipalities   20,270,128 

Increase  of  tax  on  motor  vehicles   7,500,000 

Decrease  in  expenditures  on  the  railways   10,000,000 

Decrease  of  annuity  invalidity  and  old  age  pension  funds  . .  . .  14,000,000 

Decrease  in  the  expenditures  of  the  Department  of  Defence  . .  . .  5,000,000 
Conversion  of  municipal  surtaxes  on  income  and  capital  taxes  into 

state  surtaxes   19,260,000 

Tax  on  mortmain  capital   3,000,000 


Total   92,230,128 


The  balance  of  762,758  fl.  is  to  be  carried  forward  to  new  account. 
The  .Government  is  of  the  opinion  that  further  impositions  or  increases  of 
direct  taxes  are  not  possible  at  the  present  time. 

ISSUE  MARKET 

The  two  most  striking  features  of  the  Amsterdam  issue  market  during  1934 
have  been  the  absence  of  new  foreign  issues  (which  was  also  a  characteristic  of 
1933)  and  a  predominance  of  conversion  loans.  The  amount  of  new  issues,  for 
home  and  foreign  account,  totalled  267,706,000  fl.  in  comparison  with  218,- 
249,000  fl.  in  the  preceding  period.  As  regards  conversions,  the  figures  were 
respectively  1,658,788,000  fl.  and  182,394,000  fl. 

The  principal  stock  issue  was  that  of  the  Netherlands  Trading  Company, 
which  had  a  par  value  of  15,000,000  fl.  This  was  necessary  to  increase  this  firm's 
capital,  which  had  been  depleted  through  operating  losses.  It  was  not  success- 
ful, and  it  is  reported  that  the  international  syndicate  which  guaranteed  it  had 
itself  to  take  up  approximately  20  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Other  stock  issues  included  640,000  fl.  for  account  of  a  gold  mining  corpora- 
tion in  Surinam  and  a  further  two  from  colonial  concerns  in  the  East  Indies. 

As  regards  conversion  loans,  the  greater  part  was  for  public  account.  The 


distribution  was  as  follows: — 

florins 

Government  loans   1,329,375,600 

Provincial  and  municipal  loans   294,425,680 

Banks  and  financial  institutions   17,741,330 

Industrial  corporations   15,000,000 

Sugar  companies   502,000 

Ecclesiastical  loans   1,443.500 

Railways   300,000 


1,658,788,116 

With  few  exceptions,  the  new  conversion  loans  bear  interest  at  4  per  cent. 
Some  3^  per  cent  provincial  bonds  were  placed  on  the  market,  but  in  general 
they  were  not  successful.  These  replaced  issues  paying  44,  5,  5^,  and  6  per  cent, 
and  will  mean  a  substantial  saving  to  the  state  and  other  debtors. 
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Concerning  new  issues,  as  apart  from  conversions,  the  principal  demand, 
together  with  the  amount  involved,  was  from  the  following  groups: — 


Florins 

Home  and  foreign  government   201,314,700 

Provinces  and  municipalities   39,124,926 

Banks  and  financial  institutions   16,872,500 

Rubber  companies   1,963,800 

Railways   5,940.000 


267,705,926 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  there  were  smaller  amounts  taken  up  by  mining 
companies,  tea  and  other  plantation  companies,  and  miscellaneous  private  cor- 
porations. 

The  placing  of  Netherlands  money  in  foreign  countries  (which  was  common 
up  to  a  few  years  ago)  has  practically  come  to  a  stop,  and  it  remains  unlikely 
that  outside  issues  will  be  offered  in  Holland  in  the  near  future.  This  is  owing 
to  the  losses  suffered  by  investors  through  the  depreciation  of  foreign  currencies 
and  transfer  difficulties  and  prohibitions. 

In  1931  there  were  over  twelve  different  foreign  countries  sharing  in  the 
Netherlands  issue  market.  Last  year  there  was  only  one — Austria — which  floated 
a  conversion  loan,  amounting  to  about  2,000,000  fl. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  COMMERCIAL  LEGISLATION 

On  July  1,  1934,  a  revision  of  the  Netherlands  import  tariff  went  into  effect. 
This  provided  for  the  reclassification  of  a  number  of  commodities,  and  there  was 
also,  generally  speaking,  an  increase  in  the  rates  payable. 

Most  types  of  manufactured  goods  which  were  formerly  dutiable  at  10  per 
cent  ad  valorem  have  been  increased  to  12  per  cent.  Certain  other  commodities 
were  made  dutiable  at  10  per  cent,  6  per  cent,  and  3  per  cent,  based  largely  on 
whether  they  were  manufactured,  semi-manufactured,  or  the  degree  of  processing 
through  which  they  had  gone.  Most  wholly  raw  materials,  as  well  as  basic  food- 
stuffs, remained  on  the  free  list.  At  the  same  time  the  growth  of  Government 
restrictions  and  monopolies  have  removed  most  of  the  last  vestiges  of  the  free 
trade  policy  of  the  Netherlands. 

Quota  restrictions  continued  to  multiply  during  the  period  under  review. 
These  are  used  for  a  dual  purpose:  first,  to  protect  domestic  industries;  and 
secondly,  as  bargaining  features  with  which  to  force  foreign  countries  to  absorb 
larger  quantities  of  Dutch  merchandise. 

NETHERLANDS  BANK 

The  position  of  the  Central  Bank  throughout  the  year  has  been  firm.  The 
cover  percentage  fluctuated  slightly  in  the  second  quarter,  but  the  period  ended 
with  only  a  one  point  loss  in  comparison  with  its  beginning. 

The  principal  items  in  thousands  of  guilders  in  the  weekly  returns  on  different 
dates  throughout  the  year  were  as  follows: — 


Advances  on 

_  Note 

Other 

Cover 

Bills  Dis- 

Securities 

Foreign 

Miscellaneous 

Date 

Circulation 

Debts 

Percentages  counted 

and  Goods 

Bills 

Accounts 

Jan.  15  . 

.  898,733 

233,384 

83 

29,006 

141.652 

1,403 

11,203 

Apl.  16  . 

.  904,016 

94,775 

81 

27,808 

147,393 

1,154 

9,068 

July  16  . 

.  896,892 

189,172 

81 

27.477 

151,198 

1,361 

17,588 

Oct.  15  . 

.  892,047 

205,060 

82 

25^71 

147,361 

866 

5,558 

Dec.  24  . 

.  882,447 

168,379 

82 

26,648 

141,264 

866 

4,738 

The  discount  rate  has  remained  unchanged  at  2^  per  cent,  where  it  has  stood 
since  September,  1933. 
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ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  SOLDERS,  BABBITTS,  AND  TYPE 

METALS 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  February  26,  1935. — With  the  recent  development  of  the 
Argentine  lead  industry,  imports  of  solders,  babbitts,  and  type  metals  have  con- 
siderably fallen  off.  According  to  unofficial  statistics,  in  1929  the  total  national 
production  of  lead  amounted  to  9,000  metric  tons,  while  in  1933  this  figure  had 
risen  to  12,100  tons. 

BABBITT  METALS 

The  following  table  gives  the  statistics  of  imports  of  babbitt  metals  for 
the  years  1933  >and  1932  compared  with  the  1927-31  average. 


1927-31 

1932 

1933 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

Kilograms 

Total  

  249,509 

104,633 

129,278 

  203,934 

89,750 

94,598 

  30,371 

8,527 

26,162 

  9,399 

4,668 

4,986 

Figures  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934  show  an  appreciable  increase  over 
the  corresponding  1933  period,  being  127,309  kilograms  as  compared  with 
50,904  kilograms.  From  these  figures  it  would  seem  that  the  market  for 
imported  babbitt  metal  has  been  improving  during  the  last  few  years,  but  if  the 
imports  free  of  duty  are  subtracted  from  the  total  imports,  the  result  shows 
a  declining  importation.  The  imports  of  babbitt  metal  subject  to  duty  in  the 
first  six  months  of  last  year  amounted  to  15,845  kilograms  against  21,1.15  kilo- 
grams for  the  same  period  in  1933,  and  47,158  kilograms  for  the  whole  of  1933. 
The  imports  free  of  duty  are  destined  for  use  in  the  railways,  tramways,  gov- 
ernment departments  and  other  privileged  entities.  Purchases  for  the  railways 
and  most  foreign-owned  public  utility  companies  are  usually  effected  abroad, 
while  it  is  the  policy  of  government  departments  to  buy  locally  made  goods 
whenever  such  are  available. 

Thus  the  market  that  is  open  for  ordinary  commercial  imports  to  dealers, 
commission  agents  and  import  houses  is  considerably  smaller  than  is  indicated 
in  the  statistical  returns. 

Although  the  United  Kingdom  is  shown  as  the  principal  shipper  of  this 
metal,  the  best  known  babbitt  on  the  market  is  a  United  States  make  which 
has  been  sold  in  Argentina  for  many  years  under  a  particular  brand  that  has 
become  well  established.  This  metal  is  sold  in  two  qualities,  one  of  which  is 
of  a  tin  base  and  the  other  of  a  lead  base.  There  are,  of  course,  many  differ- 
ent brands  on  the  market  and  there  is  no  particular  formula  in  genera!  use. 
Although  the  locally  made  babbitts  are  inferior  to  the  imported,  nevertheless 
because  of  substantial  customs  protection  they  supply  the  bulk  of  the  demand 
for  metal  of  lead  base,  which  metals  have  a  wide  application,  particularly  in 
the  agricultural  districts.  A  good  percentage  of  the  higher-grade  babbitts 
with  a  tin  base  is  still  supplied  by  imports,  principally  from  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

Babbitt  metals  are  imported  in  heavy  wooden  boxes  of  112  pounds  and  in 
half  boxes  of  56  pounds  each.  The  metal  is  usually  shipped  in  rectangular 
ingots  divided  into  two  sections,  the  best-known  brand  being  supplied  in  ingots 
of  2-6  kilograms  each.  Many  local  dealers  have  their  own  brands  stamped  on 
the  metal,  although  the  principal  exporters  have  established  their  metal  with 
the  aid  of  a  single  trade  mark  which  is  placed  on  shipment  to  all  importers. 
Generally,  imported  metals  are  sold  through  buying  agents,  who  carry  stocks 
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for  retail  distribution,  and  not  through  commission  agents.  In  some  cases  the 
buying  agents  may  take  orders  from  some  of  their  larger  customers  for  direct 
importation,  but  this  trade  has  fallen  off  recently  owing  to  increasing  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  importation. 

The  duties  on  babbitt  metals  work  out  at  42-8  paper  centavos  per  kilo- 
gram (11  cents  Canadian  at  current  free  market  rates  of  exchange).  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  duties,  there  is,  however,  a  surtax  payable  on  the  lead  con- 
tent of  the  metal,  which  is  on  a  sliding  scale  based  on  the  price  of  lead  on  the 
London  market.  Recently  this  surtax  has  amounted  to  slightly  under  15  paper 
centavos  per  kilogram  (3-87  cents  Canadian)  of  lead. 

SOLDERS  AND  TYPE  METALS 

Solders  for  general  use  are  nearly  all  supplied  by  the  Argentine  industry, 
except  for  the  requirements  of  the  railways  and  other  public  utilities  that  may 
import  their  requirements  free  of  duty.  The  local  industry  does  noz  as  yet 
produce  prepared  solders  for  special  work,  and  these  are  still  supplied  from 
abroad,  principally  from  France,  England  and  the  United  States.  The  demand 
for  such  solders  is,  however,  limited. 

The  duties  on  solder  of  lead  and  tin  work  out  at  41-2  paper  centavos  per 
kilogram  (10-7  cents  Canadian),  to  which  must  be  added  the  surtax,  referred 
to  previously,  which  is  payable  on  the  lead  content  of  the  solder. 

Similarly  the  importation  of  type  metals  has  been  reduced  by  local  pro- 
duction. The  following  table  gives  the  figures  of  imports  for  1933  and  1932 
compared  with  the  previous  five-year  average. 

1927-31         1932  1933 
Kilograms  Kilograms  Kilograms 

Total  ..  ..   160,332        47,810  34,612 

United  Kingdom   45,106        47,810  32,062 

United  States   59,177    2,550 

Germany   55,876     

Most  of  the  type  metal  used  in  Argentina  is  mixed  by  the  large  newspaper 
publishers  themselves  in  accordance  with  their  own  formulae.  In  addition,  the 
local  lead  companies  produce  type  metals,  so  that  there  is  practically  no  inter- 
est in  imported  metals.  The  domestic  industry  is  protected  by  a  duty  which 
works  out  at  about  18-3  paper  centavos  per  kilogram  (4-7  cents  Canadian), 
plus  the  usual  lead  surtax. 

EXCHANGE  CONSIDERATIONS 

It  is  understood  that  it  has  been  practically  impossible  for  some  time  for 
importers  of  United  States  metals  to  obtain  official  exchange  to  pay  for  their 
imports,  so  that  they  have  been  forced  to  make  remittance  through  the  free 
market  at  the  correspondingly  higher  rates,  which  at  time  of  writing  are  about 
11  per  cent  over  the  official  market  exchange  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  impor- 
ters of  United  Kingdom  metals  have  no  doubt  obtained  official  exchange  with 
comparative  facility,  owing  to  the  exchange  agreement  existing  between  Argen- 
tina and  Great  Britain.  This  naturally  gives  a  considerable  advantage  to  the 
latter  country  when  competing  with  the  United  States,  but  the  loeal  distribu- 
tors of  the  best-known  American  metals  have  endeavoured  to  keep  their  brands 
on  the  market  by  maintaining  their  prices  as  steady  as  possible  and  absorbing 
part  of  the  exchange  difference  out  of  their  customary  profits. 

As  far  as  imports  from  Canada  are  concerned  these  would  also  have  to  be 
paid  for  through  the  free  market.  As,  however,  some  of  the  chief  competitors 
are  United  States  shippers,  who  are  under  a  similar  disadvantage,  there  would 
seem  to  be  some  chance  of  competing  from  Canada  in  good  babbitt  metals. 
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ERECTION  OF  ICE  ARENA  IN  SHANGHAI  POSTPONED 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  February  27,  1935. — With  reference  to  the  report  entitled  "  China's 
First  Artificial  Ice  Skating  Rink,"  which  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1614  (December  3,  1934),  it  has  now  been  learned  that  the  pro- 
moters of  this  project  have  been  forced  to  postpone  further  action  due  to  the 
deepening  of  the  depression  in  China  and  the  financial  crisis  in  Shanghai. 

All  technical  matters  have  been  completed,  and  it  was  their  intention  to 
have  the  necessary  shares  underwritten  by  a  local  finance  house  and  then  offered 
to  the  public.  However,  prevailing  conditions  have  made  it  obvious  that  such 
action  could  not  be  taken  with  any  certainty  of  success,  and  the  idea  has  there- 
fore been  abandoned  for  the  present. 

This  office  is  keeping  in  close  touch  with  the  matter,  and  those  firms  which 
have  indicated  interest  will  be  advised  regarding  further  developments.  Under 
the  circumstances,  however,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  the  arena  being  con- 
structed in  time  for  the  winter  of  1936-37. 


JAPANESE  WHEAT  FLOUR  EXPORTS 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  February  25,  1935. — The  total  quantity  of  Japanese  wheat  flour  ex- 
ported during  the  year  1934  amounted  to  11,953,000  sacks  of  49  pounds  each,  a 
decline  of  almost  3,000,000  sacks  if  compared  with  1933.  This  decline  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  cheaper  Australian  flour  was  offered  in  the  Manchurian  market  last 
year,  and  to  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  in  China,  as  a  result  of  which  smaller 
quantities  were  sold  in  that  market.  Exports  by  countries  of  destination  are 
given  in  the  following  table,  and  the  years  1933  and  1934  are  compared  on  a  quan- 
tity basis: — 

1934  1933 
Sacks  Sacks 

Total   11,953,000  14,321,000 

Manchuria   11,614,000  11,813,000 

China   46,000  5,000 

Straits  Settlements   5,000  7,000 

Netherlands  Indies   24.000  28,000 

As  a  whole,  the  year  was  not  a  satisfactory  one  to  the  milling  industry  of 
Japan,  but  towards  the  end  an  improvement  in  exports  took  place,  especially 
during  the  month  of  December,  when  1,580,000  sacks  were  exported,  which  is  a 
record  in  export  shipments.  This  improvement  is  said  to  be  due  to  the  fact  that 
grain  quotations  in  Manchuria  advanced  due  to  the  short  crops  harvested  during 
the  past  year,  and  also  to  the  increased  purchasing  power  of  the  inhabitants 
through  the  advance  in  the  price  of  silver.  Exports  for  the  last  two  months  of 
1934  and  January,  1935,  are  given  in  the  following  table: — 

1934  1933 
Sacks  Sacks 

November   1.218,000  685,000 

December   1,582,000  1,251,000 

1935  1934 
Sacks  Sacks 

January   1,200,000  635,000 

The  trade  anticipates  that  this  export  activity  will  continue  well  into  the 
middle  of  the  present  year. 
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JAPAN'S  EXPORTS  OF  RUBBER  SHOES  IN  1934 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  yen  equalled  approximately  29  cents  Canadian  funds  during  1934  and  28  cents 

during  1933) 

Tokyo,  February  27,  1935. — During  the  first  months  of  1934,  exports  of 
Japanese  rubber  footwear  were  large,  owing  to  the  fact  that  substantial  orders 
had  been  placed  by  importers  in  a  number  of  countries  in  the  anticipation  of 
high  protective  tariffs*  or  other  measures  of  control  being  placed  on  this  com- 
modity. About  the  middle  of  the  year  many  of  the  anticipated  duties  became 
effective,  and  from  then  on  until  the  end  of  the  year  exports  of  rubber  shoes 
from  Japan  greatly  declined.  Even  exports  to  Manchuria  declined,  owing  to 
a  Korean  invasion  of  that  market.  Although  a  few  new  markets  were  estab- 
lished during  the  year,  loss  of  other  markets  more  than  offset  this  gain. 

According  to  the  Japan  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association,  total  exports 
of  rubber  footwear  during  1934  amounted  to  40,166,000  pairs  valued  at  20,427,000 
yen — a  decrease  in  quantity  of  14,500,000  pairs  and  a  decrease  in  value  of 
8,720,000  yen  as  compared  with  1933. 

Rubber  footwear  manufacturers  who  had  large  stocks  on  hand  at  the  time 
that  many  countries  raised  their  tariffs  against  Japan  resorted  to  "  dumping  " 
as  a  method  of  clearing  their  accumulated  goods  and  keeping  their  factories  in 
operation.  The  industry  is  therefore  suffering  considerably  from  both  overpro- 
duction and  rising  costs  which  prevent  further  exports  at  former  quotations. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  1935  exports  will  not  equal  those  of  the 
year  under  review,  but  the  Association  realizes  that  no  improvement  can  be 
expected  in  this  industry  unless  a  complete  reorganization  takes  place. 

The  Japan  Rubber  Manufacturers  Association  has  therefore  suggested  that 
the  following  measures  be  adopted  with  a  view  to  saving  the  industry  from  a 
complete  collapse: — 

(1)  Members  of  the  association  must  adhere  strictly  to  the  minimum 
quotation  as  set  by  the  association. 

(2)  The  special  control  fee  which  has  previously  been  refunded  at  the  end 
of  the  year  should  be  retained  by  the  association  for  a  longer  period.  (This 
fee  amounts  to  5  sen  per  pair  of  rubber  boots  and  shoes,  and  2  sen  for  canvas 
shoes,  and  is  supposed  to  be  included  in  the  manufacturer's  cost  of  produc- 
tion. In  the  event  that  a  member  of  the  association  indulges  in  "  dumping  " 
practices  this  fee  is  forfeited.) 

(3)  This  year's  production  should  be  limited  to  last  year's  production,  less 
30  per  cent. 

As  the  first  suggested  method  of  stabilizing  the  industry  has  been  dis- 
cussed on  many  occasions  with  little  success,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  members 
will  agree  on  its  adoption  at  this  time,  but  there  is  every  hope  that  either  or 
both  the  second  and  third  measures  may  be  successfully  put  through  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  association. 

The  following  table  shows  Japan's  exports  of  rubber  and  canvas  shoes 
during  the  year  1934,  together  with  the  decrease  as  against  1933  shown: — 

1934  1934 


Quantity  Decrease  Value  Decrease 

Total  from  1933  Total  from  1933 
Pairs             Pairs              Yen  Yen 

Boots   590,000  1,487,000  806,000  1,318,000 

Shoes   3,616,000  1,689,000  1,731,000  1,144,000 

Canvas  shoes   33,652,000  10,741,000  17,504,000  5,977,000 

Baby  shoes   2.306,000  600,000  385,000  283,000 


Total   40,164,000       14,517,000       20,426,000  8,722,000 


*  Japanese  interests  have  announced  their  intention  to  establish  rubber  footwear  factories 
in  the  Philippines  in  order  to  overcome  the  tariff  handicap.  The  association  has  agreed  to  per- 
mit them  to  do  this  provided  that  they  buy  their  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods 
for  the  production  of  rubber  shoes  in  Japan.  This  is  intended  to  counteract  competition 
between  them  and  Japanese  exporters. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

SACKS  AND  BAGS 

Referring  to  the  notices  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
of  December  1  and  29,  1934  (Nos.  1609  and  1613),  regarding  Merchandise  Marks 
(Imported  Goods)  No.  10  Order,  1934,  covering  textiles  generally,  the  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  that  the  Standing  Committee  appointed 
under  the  Act,  in  a  report  just  issued,  recommend  the  cancellation  of  this  order 
in  so  far  as  it  relates  to  imported  sacks  and  bags  made  of  woven  piece-goods, 
wholly  or  partly  of  jute.  Such  articles  when  imported  will  not  therefore  require 
to  be  marked  as  to  origin. 

It  was  stated  that  virtually  the  whole  of  the  imports  come  from  India,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  for  the  purchasers  to  be  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  the  sacks. 

SALT 

With  reference  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1594,  dated  August  18,  1934,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London 
reports  that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  have  recommended  that  an 
order  in  council  should  be  made  requiring  imported  table  salt  to  bear  an  indica- 
tion of  origin,  when  sold  or  exposed  for  sale  prepacked,  both  wholesale  and  retail. 
Although  it  is  not  suggested  that  marking  should  be  obligatory  at  the  time  of 
importation,  in  practice  there  is  no  doubt  that  United  Kingdom  importers  will 
expect  shippers  abroad  to  comply  with  the  requirements  before  shipment  of  the 
salt.  As  regards  the  method  of  marking,  it  is  proposed  that  an  indication  of 
origin  should  be  conspicuously  and  durably  applied  to  any  sack,  bag,  cask,  carton, 
or  other  container  or  wrapper  in  which  the  salt  is  sold,  or  exposed  for  sale,  or  to 
a  label  securely  attached  or  affixed  thereto. 


DOCUMENTATION  OF  PARCEL  POST  SHIPMENTS  TO  BRAZIL 

Mr.  L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rio  de  Janeiro,  writes 
under  date  February  25  that  under  a  ruling  published  in  the  Moniteur  Mercantil 
of  February  11,  1935,  it  is  unnecessary  for  parcel  post  shipments  of  any  value 
sent  from  Canada  to  Brazil  to  be  accompanied  by  a  consular  invoice. 

UNION  OF  SOUTH  AFRICA— SOUTHERN  RHODESIA  TRADE 

AGREEMENT 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  February  20,  1935. — Southern  Rhodesia  in  December,  1933, 
denounced  its  trade  agreement  with  the  Union  of  South  Africa  under  which  there 
was  free  interchange  of  locally  manufactured  goods.  In  return  for  the  free  entry 
of  Union  manufactured  goods  into  Rhodesia,  the  Union  Government  had  paid 
to  the  Government  of  Southern  Rhodesia  a  sum  based  on  12  per  cent  of  the 
value  of  exported  foodstuffs  and  6  per  cent  of  the  value  of  all  other  Union 
manufactured  goods  shipped  to  Rhodesia. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa  on  February  18,  1935, 
announced  that  a  new  trade  agreement  had  been  concluded  with  Southern 
Rhodesia,  the  principal  feature  of  which  is  the  termination  of  the  customs  union. 
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While  both  countries  will  impose  a  customs  tariff  on  the  products  of  the  other, 
with  certain  exceptions,  a  preference  is  provided  for  in  favour  of  each  other. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  free  interchange  of  slaughter  cattle,  many  animal 
products,  fresh  vegetables,  fruit,  and  fish,  but  imports  of  Rhodesian  slaughter 
cattle  into  the  Union  of  South  Africa  will  be  subject  to  a  quota.  A  specific  quan- 
tity of  Virginian  and  Turkish  tobacco  will  be  permitted  free  entry  from  Rhodesia, 
the  quota  for  this  year  being  about  half  the  quantity  previously  admitted  to  the 
Union  from  Rhodesia. 

Union  manufactured  products  will  be  admitted  into  Rhodesia  at  rates  of 
duty  at  present  applicable  to  similar  products  from  the  United  Kingdom,  less  a 
20  per  cent  preferential  rebate.  This  is  increased,  in  the  case  of  dried  and  pre- 
served fruits,  jams,  jellies,  honey,  cigarettes  and  tobacco  manufactures,  blasting 
compounds  and  detonators,  to  50  per  cent;  in  the  case  of  clothing,  boots  and  shoes, 
and  leather,  to  33 J  per  cent;  and  matches,  25  per  cent. 

The  duty  on  motor  vehicles  manufactured  in  the  Union  remains  on  the  same 
footing  as  hitherto.  On  tires  and  tubes  the  Union  of  South  Africa  is  granted 
United  Kingdom  rates,  which  are  half  those  on  foreign  tires  and  tubes  and  are 
one-third  less  than  those  accorded  to  Canada.  (A  tire  factory  is  shortly  to  begin 
operations  in  Durban.)  In  1933  imports  of  tires  and  tubes  into  Rhodesia  were 
received  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Imports  from  Canada  were 
approximately  15  per  cent  of  the  total  value. 

A  feature  of  the  agreement  is  the  mutual  exclusion  of  wheat,  flour,  meal, 
bran,  maize  and  maize  products,  eggs,  butter  and  cheese,  potatoes,  ground  nuts, 
and  vegetable  oils,  except  on  permit.  The  principle  has  been  adopted  of  complete 
protection  for  the  producers  of  these  commodities,  so  long  as  they  are  able  to 
supply;  thereafter  similar  products  from  Rhodesia  or  the  Union  are  to  have  the 
benefit  of  free  admission  to  make  up  any  deficiency  due  to  crop  failure  or 
from  any  other  cause.  An  exception  to  this  general  rule  is  made  in  regard  to 
wheat  flour,  which  is  to  enjoy  a  preference  of  Is.  per  100  pounds. 

Shipments  to  Rhodesia  from  imported  stocks  of  merchandise  held  in  the 
Union  will  entitle  the  exporter  to  a  refund  of  the  Union  duty  paid.  The  value 
for  duty  purposes  on  such  merchandise  on  arrival  at  the  Rhodesian  border  will 
be  the  "  in  bond  "  value  at  the  Union  port  of  entry,  less  25  per  cent,  except  in 
the  case  of  textiles  and  clothing,  where  the  reduction  is  25  per  cent  and  15  per 
cent  respectively. 

In  order  to  receive  the  benefit  of  rates  accorded  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
Union  manufactures  must  represent  at  least  50  per  cent  Empire  content  in 
value.  Motor  cars,  however,  are  permitted  to  contain  25  per  cent  Empire 
content,  without  prejudice. 

The  new  agreement  comes  into  effect  on  April  1.  It  is  one  under  which 
Canadian  exporters  should  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the  Rhodesian  market  in 
many  commodities  which  have  up  till  now  been  supplied  chiefly  by  Union  manu- 
facturers, the  duties  on  whose  products  range  from  4  to  16  per  cent,  a  com- 
paratively small  margin  of  preference  over  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Canada. 

Paper  bags,  rolled  oats,  motor  car  batteries,  confectionery,  cardboard 
boxes,  macaroni,  electric  stoves,  are  all  commodities  manufactured  in  the  Union 
of  South  Africa,  and  for  which  a  market  exists  in  Rhodesia.  Many  Canadian 
manufacturers  who  have  not  been  able  to  compete  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa 
and  Rhodesia,  owing  to  local  competition,  rhay  now  find  that  their  prices  are 
competitive  in  Southern  Rhodesia.  Inquiries  from  interested  Canadian  firms 
should  be  addressed  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  P.O.  Box  715,  Johan- 
nesburg. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Certificates  of  Origin  Required  by  Irish  Free  State 

JAMES  CORMACK,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Dublin,  March  8,  1935. — As  from  April  1,  1935,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
submit  a  certificate  of  origin  for  all  imports  into  the  Irish  Free  State.  A  certifi- 
cate of  origin,  has,  of  course,  always  been  necessary  in  the  case  of  imports  on  which 
a  claim  for  preferential  duty  rate  is  made.  For  such  goods  the  new  certificate 
will  not  be  required,  but  exporters  are  to  continue  furnishing  the  old  certificate 
of  origin  forms.  In  the  case  of  goods  imported  by  post  in  the  course  of  trade,  and 
which  do  not  exceed  £10  in  value,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  the  sender  to  declare 
the  origin  of  the  goods  on  the  outer  wrapper,  but  where  they  are  over  that  value, 
a  certificate  of  origin  must  be  enclosed  in  the  parcel,  and  a  note  to  that  effect 
made  on  the  wrapper. 

The  form  of  the  new  certificate  of  origin  required  for  non-preference  goods 
is  as  follows: — 

the  exporter 

I  *  in  the  firm  of  

a  principal  official 

the  exporters  of  the  goods  described  in  the  accompanying  Schedule,  do  solemnly  and  sincerely 
declare  that  the  said  goods  are  of  origin. 

Declared  before  me  at  this  day  of  193.. 

(Signed)   (Signed)  

(Official  designation  or  other  qualification)  (Address)  


SCHEDULE 


Marks  and 
Numbers 

Number  of  Packages 
and/or  quantity 

Description  of  Goods 

Consignee 

*  Delete  words  inapplicable. 


The  certificate  must  be  authenticated  by  counter-signature  (a)  if  the  goods 
are  consigned  from  the  country  of  origin  by  a  customs  officer  or  by  a  responsible 
official  of  a  chamber  of  commerce  there;  (b)  if  consigned  from  a  country  other 
than  that  of  the  origin  of  the  goods  by  a  consul  or  duly  appointed  representative 
of  such  country  of  origin;  or  (c)  in  either  of  the  above  cases  by  an  official 
authorized  to  administer  oaths  in  the  country  from  which  the  goods  are  consigned. 

Spanish  Customs  Rebate  on  Certain  Motor  Cars  Withdrawn 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  Journal  announces  that  a  Spanish  decree  of  May 
9,  1933,  by  which  the  Spanish  Government  took  power  to  grant  rebates  up  to 
35  per  cent  of  the  duty  to  countries  which  had  a  favourable  trade  balance  with 
Spain  and  which  consumed  quarterly  not  less  than  35  per  cent  of  the  total  exports 
of  any  staple  Spanish  agricultural  product,  was  cancelled  as  from  February  22, 
1935.  Under  this  decree  motor  cars  from  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  had 
been  granted  a  35  per  cent  rebate  of  duties. 
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El  Salvador  Taxes  on  Wheat  and  Flour 

With  reference  to  the  taxes  on  wheat  and  flour  in  El  Salvador  as  announced 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1612  (December  22,  1934),  page  915, 
Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writes  that 
the  internal  taxes  have  been  revised  by  a  decree  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial 
of  El  Salvador  of  December  19,  1934.  In  consequence  of  this  new  decree  the 
former  internal  tax  of  8  colones  per  150  pounds  of  flour  produced  by  the  local 
millers  under  concession  of  wheat  imported  at  a  reduced  duty,  is  now  to  be 
6-60  colones  per  100  kilograms  of  flour  produced  from  wheat  imported  pre- 
vious to  the  issuance  of  the  present  decree  and  7-50  colones  per  100  kilograms 
of  flour  produced  from  wheat  imported  after  the  issuance  of  this  decree.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  tax  of  3-96  colones  per  100  kilograms  of  imported  wheat  not 
milled  and  in  stock  at  the  time  of  this  decree  and  4-40  colones  per  100  kilograms 
on  wheat  imported  after  the  publication  of  this  decree. 

Swedish  Flour-milling  Regulations 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  writes  under  date 
March  11,  1935,  that  according  to  a  Swedish  official  announcement,  dated 
February  22  and  covering  the  two  months'  period  beginning  March  1,  Swedish 
flour  mills  which  are  members  of  the  Grain  Association  and  have  signed  an 
agreement  with  the  Government  to  purchase  local  grain  at  fixed  prices,  are 
allowed  to  import  10  per  cent  foreign  wheat.  For  short  periods  and  for  special 
lots  they  can  use  25  per  cent  imported  wheat,  as  long  as  over  the  two  months' 
period  the  percentage  is  not  over  10  per  cent.  (Nearly  all  the  mills  belong  to 
the  association  and  have  signed  this  agreement.) 

The  import  of  wheat  flour  for  bread  making  purposes  is  still  effectively 
prohibited. 

The  situation  is  unchanged  from  the  previous  twro  months'  milling  period. 

Proposed  Japanese  Import  Tariff  Revision 

(One  yen  equals  28|  cents  at  prevailing  rate  of  exchange;  100  kin  equals  132-3  pounds) 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1624 
(March  16,  1935),  page  433,  Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary,  Canadian 
Legation,  Tokyo,  forwards  particulars  of  the  proposed  Japanese  tariff  revision 
as  published  in  the  official  Gazette  of  March  7. 

The  proposed  revision  of  Item  No.  299-4,  flax  tissues,  etc.,  is  cancelled;  and 
some  new  items  have  been  added.  Including  those  already  published,  the  main 
items  to  be  revised  are: — 

Item  No.  66. — Alcoholic  liquors  dutiable  at  100  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  luxury 
tariff  are  to  be  assessed  under  the  ordinary  tariff. 

Item  No.  462-1-C. — Iron  and  steel.  The  present  rate  of  0-67  yen  per  100  kin  on  sheet 
bars  (including  T)  is  to  be  reduced  to  0-34  yen  per  100  kin,  and  on  others  now  dutiable  at  15 
per  cent  ad  valorem  the  proposed  rate  is  1\  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Item  No.  462-3. — Iron  and  steel  rails  (including  fish  plates),  at  present  assessed  at  1-28 
yen  per  100  kin,  will  be  dutiable  at  0-64  yen  per  100  kin  under  the  revision. 

Item  No.  462-5. — Iron  and  steel,  plates  and  sheets,  not  coated.  Not  exceeding  0-7  mm. 
thick,  now  assessed  at  2-63  yen  per  100  kin,  proposed  rate  1-32  yen  per  100  kin;  not  exceeding 
3  mm.  thick,  now  assessed  at  1-89  yen  per  100  kin,  proposed  rate  0-95  yen  per  100  kin;  others, 
now  assessed  at  1-48  yen  per  100  kin,  proposed  rate  0-74  yen  per  100  kin. 

Item  No.  462-13. — Iron  and  steel  pipes  and  tubes,  not  coated.  Other  than  elbows  and 
joints,  not  cast,  not  exceeding  150  mm.  diameter,  now  assessed  at  18  per  cent  ad  valorem,  are 
to  be  rated  at  9  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  revision ;  and  others,  now  assessed  at  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem,  will  be  dutiable  at  7£  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  revision. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  25 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  March  25,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  March  18,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 


comparison. 


Country- 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  . .  Lira 

J  ngo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper) 


Bi 


Chili 


Milreis  (Paper) 
 Peso 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Colombia  Peso 

Mexico.  .  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  ..  ..  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 

*  Official. 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

March  18 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 

March  25 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


1  407 

5fi     1 900 

%  .1893 

4 

.2367 

.2264 

2% 

0079 

.0131 

.0127 

7 

09Qfi 

.  u^yo 

.0422 

.0421 

9R80 
.  zoou 

.2148 

.2149 

2h 

09^9 

0212 

.0217 

4 

.0392 

.  0667 

!0664 

21 

9^89 

.4069 

.4047 

4" 

* . ouuu 

4  8175 

4*8225 

2 

.0130 

.0094 

.0094 

7 

.4020 

!6857 

*6812 

2i 

.1749 

.2983 

.2974 

4-J 

.0526 

0839 

.0828 

4 

.0176 

.0229 

.0229 

5 

.2680 

9d1  7 

.2419 

.0442 

.  0437 

.0440 

5 

.0060 

'.0100 

.0101 

41 

.1930 

.  1383 

.1376 

5h 

.2680 

.2481 

.2483 

21 

.1930 

.3277 

.3260 

2 

1.0000 

1.0125 

1.00812 

11 

.4245 

.3208* 

.3209* 

.2553f 
.0831* 
.0647t 

.2545f 
.0822* 
.0612f 

.1196 

.1217 

.0515* 
.04l5f 

.0514* 
.04131 

11 

.9733 

.5226 

.5362 

4 

.4985 

.2806 

.2797 

4-5 

.2800 

.2362 

.2354 

6 

.1930 

.2629 

.2620 

1.0342 

.8090 

.8083 

1.0000 

1.0104 

1.0070 

.4863 

.4823 

.3650 

.3635 

.3634 

~3h 

.4985 

.2824 

.2816 

3.65 

.4020 

.6872 

.6830 

31 

.3890 

.3843 

.4424 

.4500 

.4415 

.5678 

.5610 

.5613 

1.0138 

1 . 0036 

1 .0047 

4.8666 

4.8275 

4 . 8325 

1.0138 

1 . 0036 

1.0047 

.0392 

.0667 

.0664 

.0392 

.0667 

.  0664 

4.8666 

3 . 8540 

3 . 8580 

4.9431 

4.9351 

4.9387 

4.8666 

3 . 8850 

3.8800 

4.8666 

4.8115 

4.8165 

t  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Stratford,  Ont. 

Halifax,  N.S.  Woodstock,  Ont. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Commodity 

Foodstuffs — 

Salted  Meat  (Fish)  

Herring  

Codfish  

Codfish  

Evaporated  Apples  

Onions  

Seed  Potatoes  

Potatoes  

Hard  Wheat  Flour  (1st  and 

2nd)  for  Macaroni  

Foodstuff  Specialties  

Miscellaneous — 

Bleached  Woodpulp  

Building  Material  (White  Pine) 

Pine  Match  Sticks  

Gas  Stoves  

High-tension  Material  for 
Transmission  Lines  and 
Underground  Cable  Work, 
Telephone  and  Telegraph 
Material  

Radio  Receivers,  Replacement 
Parts  and  Chassis  

Black  Hoop  Steel  

Imitation  Jewellery  

Cotton  Blankets  

Soda  Ash  


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


306 
307 
308 
309 
310 
311 
312 
313 

314 
315 


316 
317 

318 
319 


320 

321 
322 
323 
324 

325 


Santo  Domingo,  R.D. 
Santo  Domingo,  R.D. 
Guantanamo,  Cuba. . 

Genoa,  Italy  

Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Barbados  

Sta.  Clara,  Cuba  

Barbados  


Cienfuegos,  Cuba, 
Bergen,  Norway . . 


Paris,  France  

San  Pedro  de  Macoris, 
Dominican  Republic .... 

Armagh,  Northern  Ireland . 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments  


Oslo,  Norway. 


Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  

Hongkong  

Hongkong  

San    Pedro    de  Macoris, 
Dominican  Republic .... 
Havana,  Cuba  


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 

Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Andania,  April  26;  Antonia,  May  10 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line; 
Duchess  of  York,  April  27;  Montclare,  May  3;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  May  10;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  May  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London,— Beaverbrae,  April  26;  Beaverburn,  May  3;  Beaverhill,  May  10;  Beaverford; 
May  17— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  April  26;  Ascania,  May  3;  Aurania,  May  10; 
Ausonia,  May  17 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  May  2;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  9;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  May  16 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines, 
May  10. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  April  26;  Montrose,  May  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  May  4. 
To  Glasgow.— Airthria,  April  26;  Athenia,  May  3;  Sulairia,  May  10;  Letitia,  May  17— 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Gitano,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  May  8. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Carnglen,  May  3;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  May  17 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  Head  Line,  May  7  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork) . 

To  Anticcrp. — Beaverburn,  May  3;  Beaverhill,  May  10;  Beaverford,  May  17 — all  Cana- 
dian Pacific;  Hada  County,  County  Line,  May  3. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  May  4;  Evanger,  May  16 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  26;  Hagen,  May  3;  Goslar,  May  17 
— both  Hamburg-American-North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Gunvor,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  May  23. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Picrre-Miquelon. — North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  6 
and  20. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian 
Planter,  April  20;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges).  May  2;  Chomedy,  May  16 — all  Canadian 
National 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  May  1;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
May  10;  Lady  Rodney,  May  15 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Challenger,  Cana- 
dian National,  May  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National, 
May  3. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Chenbon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Phemius,  Java-New  York  Line,  May  21. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  April  6;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  14;  Montrose,  April  30 — 
all  Canadian  Pacific;  Incemore,  April  2;  Newfoundland,  April  20;  Nova  Scotia,  May  7 — ail 
Furness  Line;  Antonia,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  April  7. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  April  5;  Beaverdale,  April  12 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania, 
March  31;  Aurania,  April  7;  Ausonia,  April  14;  Markhor,  April  19 — all  Cunard-White  Star 
Line;  Quaker  City,  April  12;  Capulin,  April  26;  Cold  Harbour,  May  10 — all  American 
Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hull  and  Leith) 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  April  6;  Manchester  Commerce,  April  13;  Man- 
chester  Division,  April  20 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  April  15. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Montreal  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  April  10. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  April  1;  Cairnesk  (calls  a*t  Dundee),  April  15 — 
both  Cairn -Thomson  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  April  1;  Dakotian,  April  20 — both 
Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 
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To  Glasgow. — Norwegian,  April  1 ;  Dakotian,  April  20 — both  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Antwerp. — Westernland  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Havre),  Red  Star  Line,  April  5. 

To  Hamburg.— Quaker  Citv,  April  12;  Capulin,  April  26;  Cold  Harbour,  May  10— all 
American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Dundee). 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  end  Baltic  Ports. — Rydboholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line.  April  9;  Frederik  VIII,  Scandinavia-America  Line,  April  22;  Drottningholm,  Swedish- 
America  Line,  April  22;  Pulaski,  April  27;  Kosciuszko,  May  20 — both  Gdynia-America  Line 
(call  at  Gdynia). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  April  1;  Incemore  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness  Line,  April  2;  Dominica,  Fur- 
ness-Red  Cross  Line,  April  8;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and 
SS.  Co.  April  11. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  April  14;  Lady  Drake,  April  20; 
Lady  Nelson,  May  4 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
April  4  and  18. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Lady  Somers  (calls  at  Hamilton 
and  Nassau),  April  3;  Cathcart,  April  10;  Lady  Rodney  (calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau), 
April  17;   Cavelier,  April  24 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  April  10;  Ciss,  April  24 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges, 
Bermuda),  April  6;  Canadian  Planter  (calls  at  Hamilton,  Bermuda),  April  24 — both  Cana- 
dian National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Siamese  Prince, 
April  10;  Silverteak,  April  24;   Cingalese  Prince,  May  15 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne  and  Auckland. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian 
National,  April  2. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin,  Lyttleton  and  Bluff. — Canadian  Cruiser, 
Canadian  National,  April  19. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
National,  April  26. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montclare,  April  5;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  13;  Montrose,  April  19 
— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  April  4;  Beaverdale,  April  11 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Kyno, 
Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  May  4. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  April  4;  Manchester  Commerce,  April  11;  Man- 
chester Division,  April  18 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines,  April  18. 

To  Glasgow. — Dakotian,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  18. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  April  13. 
To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head,  Head  Line,  April  3  (cargo  accepted  for  London- 
derry and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Hada  County  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Havre),  County  Line,  April  8. 
To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Bereby,  Elder  Dempster 
Line,  April  5. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  April  10;  Lady  Drake,  April 
17;  Lady  Nelson,  May  1 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  April  10;  Lady  Drake,  April  17; 
Lady  Nelson,  May  1 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar~ 
bados,  St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
April  13.  m 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — San  Bruno,  United  Fruit  Line,  April  1. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
— City  of  Evansville,  American  and  Indian  Line,  April  15. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai— City  of  Yokohama,  Canadian  Far  East  Line, 
April  10  (via  U.S.  ports). 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka— Heian  Mam,  April  4;  Hikawa  Maru,  April  18;  Hiye 
Maru,  May  2 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndareus,  April  21;  Ixion,  May  12  - 
both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), April  6;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  April  20;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), May  4;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  May  18 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Tacoma, 
Tacoma  Oriental  SS.  Co.  (calls  at  Osaka,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar  and  Legaspi),  April  2. 

To  Tsingtao. — City  of  Vancouver  (calls  at  Dairen),  April  1;  City  of  Victoria,  April  30 
— both  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverbeech,  April  2;  Silverhazel,  May  3;  Silverash,  May  i\ 
— all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  April  24;  Niagara,  May  22 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  April  13;  Golden 
Bear,  May  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  York, 
April  15;  Wairuna  (calls  at  Rarotonga),  May  20 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at 
Apia). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  April. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  April. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochmonar  (calls  at  Glasgow),  April  6;  Loch- 
goil,  April  20;  Drechtdyk,  May  4;  Dinteldyk,  May  18 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at 
Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  East  Asiatic  Co., 
May  11  (calls  at  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  April. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balboa,  April  12;  Canada,  April  24;  Axel  Johnson,  May  11 
— all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
April. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Elg  (calls  at  Antigua  and  St. 
Kitts),  April  24;   Ravnass,  May  15 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques.' — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverwillow,  April  6;  Kota  Inten,  May  8 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Culf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  April  27. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Gisla,  April  17; 
Leikanger,  May  12 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Celtic  Star  (calls  at  Glasgow,  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle), 
American  Mail' Line  Ltd.,  April  3;  Abraham  Lincoln  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Ang'O- 
Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  April  4;  Parthenia,  April  7;  Corrientes,  April  20 — both  Balfour 
Guthrie  &  Co.  (call  at  Glasgow);  Lochmonar,  April  9;  Lochgoil,  April  23 — both  Royal 
Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam);  Pacific  President,  April  12;  Pac'fo 
Grove,  April  25 — both  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester) ;  Steel 
Engineer  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  April  17. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Nordhavet,  April  15;  Granville,  April  25 — both  Anglo- 
Canadian  Shipping  Co. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Kohnan  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  April  6; 
Tyndareus  (calls  at  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Miike  but  not  at  Osaka),  Dodwell  &  Co.  Ltd., 
April  3;  Hikawa  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  April  9. 

To  West  Indian  Ports. — Elg,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  April  20. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— -Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.   Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office— Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Stkes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain.  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langlet,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.).   Cable  address  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleaknet,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Comr  ^ssioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CATTLE  AND  MEAT  IMPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

IN  1934 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  15,  1935. — The  uneconomic  prices  that  have  recently  been 
obtained  for  cattle  in  the  United  Kingdom  are  partly  traceable  to  the  drought 
in  the  late  summer  and  autumn  of  1933  which  left  pastures  bare  and  lessened 
the  yield  of  forage  and  root  crops.  The  winter  rainfall  in  1934  was  also  light, 
and  the  shortage  more  or  less  continued  through  the  spring  and  summer  months. 
Reports  from  many  live  stock  markets  spread  over  a  wide  area  were  to  the  effect 
that  butcher  cattle  being  offered  for  sale  lacked  flesh  finish,  and  the  carcase 
percentage  of  meat  was  low. 

More  than  is  usual  the  quality  of  fresh  beef,  in  comparison  with  imported 
chilled  and  frozen  beef,  was  at  a  disadvantage,  and  the  attitude  taken  by  a 
discriminating  consuming  public  completed  the  unfavourable  position.  Whole- 
sale buyers  and  retail  butchers  wanting  fresh  beef  have  not  found  it  easy  to 
locate  the  quality  suitable  to  the  trade  they  have  developed. 

The  British  Government  in  the  latter  part  of  1933  announced  a  restric- 
tion of  50  per  cent  on  the  importation  of  fat  cattle  from  the  Irish  Free  State  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1934,  and  subsequently  continued  the  restriction  through- 
out the  year.  The  number  of  store  cattle  imports  was  stabilized  at  the  figure 
of  the  1933  imports.  A  request  was  made  to  Canada  to  keep  her  live  cattle 
shipments  within  the  1933  figures.    The  purpose  was  to  raise  the  price  level 
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of  live  cattle  and  fresh  beef  by  reducing  the  imports  of  the  former.  Owing  to 
the  fact  that  fresh  beef  was  already  being  quoted  at  a  much  higher  price  than 
the  chilled  and  frozen  product,  widening  of  the  price  differential  by  the  cur- 
tailment of  fresh  supplies  might  possibly  result  in  the  diversion  of  trade  to  the 
lower-priced  product,  thus  leaving  the  final  position  of  the  fresh  beef  trade 
unimproved.  Live  cattle  prices  continued  to  remain  at  a  low  level  and  the 
demand  consistently  dragged. 

Eventually  the  British  Government,  on  July  31,  1934,  decided  to  subsidize 
the  sale  of  home  live  cattle  to  the  extent  of  5s.  per  live  cwt.  and  9 -4s.  per 
dressed  cwt.,  conditional  upon  the  dressing  weight  being  not  less  than  52  per 
cent.  It  was  made  clear  that  it  was  a  temporary  arrangement  to  operate  from 
September  1,  1934,  to  March  31,  1935,  pending  the  completion  of  details  for  the 
long-term  live  stock  policy.  For  the  purpose  Parliament  authorized  an  appro- 
priation of  £3,000,000. 

According  to  a  statement  made  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fish- 
eries on  January  31,  1935,  the  average  prices  per  live  cwt.  of  1st  and  2nd 
quality  fat  cattle  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  first  three  weekly  periods  of 
January,  1934  and  1935,  were: — 

1934  1935 

Week                               1st            2nd             Week  1st  2nd 

ended                           Quality      Quality         ended  Quality  Quality 

January                           s.  d.          s.  d.         January  s.  d.  s.  d. 

3                                 41    4          36  0               2    37    9  33  3 

10                                 41    2          36  1               9    37    6  33  1 

17                                 40  11          35  9              16    36  11  32  7 

The  prices  quoted  for  1935  are  without  the  addition  of  the  subsidy  of  5s.  per  live  cwt.  under 
the  Cattle  Industry  (Emergency  Provisions)  Act,  1934. 

The  number  of  live  cattle  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1934  and 
the  two  preceding  years  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Country  1932  1933  1934 

Irish  Free  State   625,887  582,174  458,164 

Canada   16,724  51,433  51,373 

CANADIAN  CATTLE 

The  suitability  of  Canadian  cattle  from  the  standpoint  of  weights  confor- 
mation and  flesh  finish  for  the  January-June  period  of  1934,  when  chiefly  stall- 
fed  cattle  are  shipped,  was  on  the  whole  gratifying,  and  acknowledged  to  be  an 
improvement  on  the  shipments  during  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
year.  Many  of  the  cattle  were  very  suitable ;  but  in  most  of  the  shipments  there 
was  a  tail-end  of  animals  that  lacked  suitable  conformation  and  exhibited  a 
deficiency  of  hindquarter  and  back  meat.  This  was  invariably  referred  to  by 
new  customers,  whether  butchers  or  farmers,  but  the  regular  customers,  on  account 
of  continuous  dealings,  accepted  the  situation  and  bargained  accordingly.  Another 
gratifying  circumstance  during  the  January-June  period  was  the  lower  percentage 
of  heavy  rough  animals  and  the  greater  numbers  of  medium  and  light  weights. 
In  all  weights  and  in  nearly  all  shipments  there  were  a  few  rough  sorts  that 
could,  with  advantage  to  Canadian  trade,  be  eliminated. 

The  July-December  business  was  rather  different.  The  change  from  stall- 
fed  to  grass-fed  cattle,  commencing  in  late  June  and  early  July,  showed  a  falling 
off  in  their  suitability.  As  the  season  advanced  the  difference  became  more  pro- 
nounced. It  was  more  noticeable  in  1934  than  in  the  previous  year,  presumably 
owing  to  the  drought  conditions  in  both  Western  and  Eastern  Canada.  Buyers 
appreciated  the  difficulty  arising  out  of  the  unusual  climatic  conditions,  but  they 
continued  to  seek  the  standard  of  quality  in  cattle  that  would  supply  the  meat 
necessary  for  their  trade.  Good  cattle  for  the  best  trade  seldom  are  in  over- 
supply.  Unfortunately  the  United  Kingdom  had  a  period  of  severe  drought  in 
1934  corresponding  to  that  in  Canada,  and  the  home  supply  of  unfinished  and 
common  cattle  was  larger  than  usual,  in  some  markets  very  noticeably  so.  The 
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combined  conditions  in  the  two  countries  helped  to  leave  a  position  for  the  sellers 
which  was  both  unusual  and  disappointing.  The  total  imports  from  Canada  in 
1934  were  60  head  less  than  in  1933.  From  the  Irish  Free  State  they  were  less 
by  124,010  head. 

IRISH  FREE  STATE  CATTLE 

Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  Irish  Free  State  of  cattle  of  the 
three  regulated  classes  in  1934  compared  with  1933  (1933  figures  within  paren- 
theses) were:  fat  cattle,  107,936  (222,528);  store  cattle,  314,242  (317,960);  bulls 
and  dry  cows  for  slaughter,  13,592  (13,984). 

MEAT  TRADE 

The  competition  from  the  huge  volume  of  the  imported  chilled  and  frozen 
products  materially  added  to  the  embarrassment  of  the  home  producer. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  of  chilled  and  frozen  beef  for  the 
years  1932,  1933,  and  1934:— 

Chilled  Beef  Imports 


1932 

1933 

1934 

Country. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

  9,369 

142,073 

238,358 

  481,151 

517,022 

509,103 

  503,855 

560,392 

560,997 

  7,804,366 

6,951,833 

6,942,064 

Total  

  8,798,741 

8,171,320 

8,250,522 

Frozen  Beef  Imports 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Country. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

  814,362 

947,142 

1,323,061 

  362,003 

431,007 

897,259 

Other  British  countries . 

.   1,244 

5,485 

4,848 

  24,544 

5,333 

5,473 

27,815 

40,950 

113,910 

97,178 

Other  foreign  countries , 

  1,090 

Total  

  1,451,849 

1,530,692 

2,168,769 

The  fact  of  importance  is  the  heavy  tonnage  of  beef  that  sells  so  much 
lower  than  fresh  beef.  Everything  else  being  equal,  the  least  damaging  to  any 
market  is  the  product  that  sells  at  the  highest  price  to  the  best  trade.  But  in 
1934,  especially  during  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  there  was  a  greater  per- 
centage than  usual  of  common  quality  fresh  beef  which  helped  to  depress 
prices. 

Comparing  the  imports  of  meat  in  1934  with  those  of  1933,  there  was  an 
increase  of  737,819  cwts.  of  Dominion  chilled  and  frozen  beef,  and  a  reduction 
from  the  Irish  Free  State  of  124,010  cattle,  which  represented  about  700,000 
cwts.  of  beef.  Chilled  and  frozen  beef  from  foreign  countries  fell  off  by  20,540 
cwts.;  mutton  and  lamb  from  Australia  increased  by  323,528  cwts.;  from  New 
Zealand  mutton  and  lamb  fell  off  bv  180,582  cwts.;  and  from  the  Argentine  by 
224,962  cwts. 

A  comparison  of  the  wholesale  selling  prices  of  fresh  chilled  and  frozen  beef 
from  various  sources  is  given  in  the  following  table.  The  figures  are  taken  from 
the  Smithfield  market  reports  on  four  dates  during  1934.  Along  with  the  great 
import  tonnage  of  these  meats,  they  supply  additional  information  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  beef  trade  competition. 
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Prices  of  Beef  at  Smithfield  Market  for  Four  Dates  in  1934,  in  Stones  of  8 

Pounds  Each 

January  15         April  15         August  15       December  15 

Kind  of  Beef  Min.  Max.  Min.  Max.      Min.  Max.       Min.  Max. 

s.  d.    s.  d.  s.  d.  s.  d.       s.  d 

Scotch  short  sides   5    4    5    8  4  10    5  4 

Scotch  long  sides   5    4    5    4  4    6    4  10 

English  long  sides   4    4    5    0  3  10    4  6 

English  hind  quarters — 

forerib  and  flank   5056  4248 

Irish  (Birkenhead-killed)  long    4450  3840 
Irish  (Birkenhead-killed)  hind 

forerib  and  flank   4  10    5    4  4    0    4  4 

Argentine  hind  qtr.,  chilled  ..4046  3236 

Argentine,  front  qtr.,  chilled.  .    2426  2225 

Uruguayan  hind  qtr.,  chilled.  .    3  10    4    0  2    8    2  11 

Uruguayan  front  qtr.,  chilled.  .    2    0    2    1  2    0    2  1 

Australian  hind  qtr..  chilled.  .0    0    0    0  2  11    3  2 

Australian  crops,  chilled  ....0000  191  10  000 

Australian  hind  qtr.,  frozen  ..2226  2224  24 

Australian  crops,  frozen  ....     18111  17    18  18 
Canadian  (Birkenhead-killed) 

sides   4    4    4    8  3  10    4    2       4  4 

Canadian  hind  quarter,  forerib 

and  flank   0    0    0    0  0    0    0    0       5  4 

Brazilian  hind  qtr.,  chilled  ..0000  282  10       3  10 

New  Zealand  hind  qtr.,  chilled    0000  0000  40 

New  Zealand  front  qtr.,  chilled    0000  0000  00 

New  Zealand  hind  qtr.,  frozen    2022  2122  23 

New  Zealand  front  qtr.,  frozen    1617  0016  15 
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FROZEN  MUTTON  AND  LAMB 

The  price  level  of  both  fresh  and  frozen  mutton  and  lamb  in  1934  was  well 
maintained,  and  acknowledged  as  profitable.  The  aggregate  imports  were  less 
than  during  the  previous  year.  The  Trade  and  Navigation  Returns  give  the 
imports  as  follows  for  the  last  three  years: — 


Mutton 


1932 

1933 

1934 

Countries  whence  consigned 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

190,952 

347,409 

461,957 

1,335,884 

998,547 

898,876 

873 

1,763 

Chile  

151,195 

140,282 

82.258 

31.649 

33,324 

13,690 

354.233 

217,174 

137,748 

748 

1,782 

2,895 

Total  

2,065,534 

1,740,281 

1,597,424 

Lamb 


1932 

1933 

1934 

Countries  whence  consigned 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

961,140 

956,948 

1,165,928 

2,570,958 

2,736,546 

2,655,635 

85 

1,404 

242 

Chile  

144,952 

124,368 

124,067 

131,220 

138,637 

124,696 

1,017,417 

929,420 

783,884 

Other   foreign  countries  

35,768 

25,165 

27,641 

Total  

4,861,540 

4,912,488 

4,882,093 

CONSUMPTION 

The  saturation  point  for  the  consumption  of  any  product  has  a  direct  rela- 
tion to  the  price  at  which  it  sells,  the  other  important  factor  being  its  suitable 
quality.  Since  production  is  expanding,  it  is  important  always  that  consump- 
tion also  should  expand,  and  to  this  end  the  main  effort  must  be  to  give  good 
quality  products  at  reasonable  prices.    The  standard  of  quality  in  most  of  the 
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primary  farm  products  is  now  ruling  at  the  highest  uniform  level  experienced 
in  the  history  of  the  British  market.  This  applies  to  both  home  production  and 
imports,  fresh  beef  during  1934  probably  excepted,  clue  chiefly  to  the  unusual 
drought  conditions. 

In  a  recent  speech  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  said: — 
There  has  been  a  7  per  cent  increase  in  consumption  in  the  period  between  1909  and 
1924-27,  and  a  10  per  cent  increase  between  1924  and  1932.  In  the  latter  period  the  consump- 
tion of  bread  remained  stationary  and  the  consumption  of  flour  actually  went  down.  Butter 
went  up  by  40  per  cent,  milk  and  dairy  products  by  20  per  cent,  eggs  33  per  cent,  and  fruit 
went  up  by  13  pounds  per  head.  If  these  rates  had  not  gone  up  there  would  have  been 
105,000  tons  more  mutton  and  lamb  added  to  the  glut,  133,000  tons  of  bacon,  147,000  tons  of 
butter,  146,000  tons  of  fruit,  1,700  million  eggs,  and  106,000  gallons  of  milk  in  addition  to  the 
requirements  at  the  previous  rates.  Consumption  of  beef  had  gone  down,  mutton  and  lamb 
up,  and  bacon  and  butter  up,  but  it  has  to  be  remembered  that  the  world's  desire  to  send 
meat  here  had  not  also  gone  down. 

USE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  MARK  IN  ENGLAND  AND  WALES 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  12,  1935. — The  Agricultural  Produce  (Grading  and  Mark- 
ing) Act,  1928,  authorized  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  to  prescribe  standards 
of  quality  for  home  produce  and  mark  it  according  to  grades.  The  mark  used 
— the  National  Mark — was  registered  on  behalf  of  the  Minister  of  Agriculture. 
It  bears  the  legend  "  Produce  of  England  and  Wales,"  and  associated  with  it 
is  the  slogan  "  Empire  Buying  begins  at  Home." 

In  the  years  that  have  followed  a  wide  variety  of  products  has  been  brought 
within  its  scope,  which  is  being  consistently  extended.  Such  products  as  beef, 
eggs,  poultry,  fresh  fruits,  fresh  vegetables,  canned  and  bottled  fruits,  honey, 
cider,  flour,  malt  flour,  malt  extract,  and  cheese  have  become  subject  to  the  mark. 

It  should  be  remembered,  however,  that  while  the  mark  has  been  the  result 
of  legislation,  once  the  regulations  have  been  passed  the  adoption  of  grade  desig- 
nations is  an  entirely  voluntary  matter.  In  England  and  Wales  authority  to  use 
the  National  Mark  is  granted  only  by  the  National  Mark  Committee,  a  com- 
mittee appointed  by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture.  Producers  wishing  to  use  the 
National  Mark  must  of  course  subscribe  to  the  standards  demanded  by  the 
regulations  governing  the  use  of  the  mark  for  their  particular  products.  Any 
purchaser  of  goods  under  the  mark  who  finds  that  his  purchases  do  not  come  up 
to  the  standards  required  may  claim  damages  for  a  breach  of  warranty,  or  if  the 
standards  are  a  condition  of  contract,  the  article  can  be  returned  to  the  seller 
and  damages  for  breach  of  contract  claimed. 

Quality  control  is  secured  by  the  inspection  of  packing  premises  and  produce 
at  the  points  of  origin  or  distribution,  and  by  taking  samples  at  the  factories, 
mills,  and  retail  shops  for  tests  in  the  Government  laboratories.  This  work  is 
carried  out  by  a  staff  of  inspectors,  although  where  an  association  has  received 
authorization  to  use  the  mark  a  certain  amount  of  local  control  is  permitted 
to  it.  Packers  found  failing  to  comply  with  the  mark  have,  after  cautioning, 
had  their  right  to  make  use  of  the  mark  cancelled. 

At  the  close  of  the  season,  the  operation  of  each  scheme  is  reviewed,  and 
suggestions  made  to  packers  for  next  season's  operations. 

The  general  methods  of  preparing  the  schemes  involve  action  along  the 
following  lines: — 

(a)  A  detailed  investigation  of  the  existing  methods  of  marketing  and  grading  of  the 
particular  product,  and  tentative  grade  designations  affecting  size,  quality,  and  con- 
dition are  drawn  up  in  a  report  which  forms  one  of  a  series  covering  various  products. 

(b)  The  proposals  as  to  grades  and  packages  for  the  basis  of  demonstrations  at  agricul- 
tural shows,  exhibitions,  etc.,  at  which  time  the  matter  is  discussed  with  producers, 
packers,  and  distributors. 

(c)  In  the  light  of  the  resulting  criticisms  and  comments  the  mark  scheme  is  revised 
and  submitted  to  appropriate  trade  organizations  or  to  a  conference  of  producers  or 
processors. 
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{d)  The  scheme  is  then  submitted  to  a  Trade  Advisory  Committee  appointed  by  the 
Minister  for  the  purpose  of  advising  him  and  the  National  Mark  Committee  on  the 
technical  and  other  matters  relating  to  the  standardization  of  the  particular  com- 
modity. 

(e)  When  the  scheme  has  been  approved  by  the  Trade  Committee  and  the  Ministry,  a 
draft  statutory  rule  and  order  is  prepared  and  gazetted,  and  a  marketing  leaflet 
descriptive  of  the  scheme  is  broadcast. 

Inquiries  were  recently  made  through  the  various  trades  in  London  to 
ascertain  the  public  reception  given  to  the  National  Mark  scheme  to  date,  and 
the  actual  effect  that  it  has  had  on  them.  One  large  body,  representative  of 
the  grocery  trade,  affirmed  their  continued  support  of  the  use  of  the  National 
Mark  in  so  far  as  it  is  regulated  to  cover  consistency  and  quality.  In  the  fresh 
fruit  trade  it  was  held  that  the  fruit  sold  under  the  National  Mark  was  an 
improvement  on  the  usual  classes  of  fruit  sold  in  boxes,  and  a  distinct  improve- 
ment on  the  classes  offered  in  bushel  baskets. 

The  National  Mark  scheme  has  been  very  closely  associated  with  the 
developing  of  the  market  for  home-produced  eggs.  In  1932,  384  million  home- 
produced  eggs  passed  through  the  National  Mark  packing  stations  as  com- 
pared with  222  million  in  1930.  This  is  one  industry  where  the  use  of  the  mark 
has  proved  a  help  to  the  farmer  in  meeting  foreign  competition. 

In  canned  fruits  there  is  some  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  usefulness 
of  the  mark.  Certain  firms  have  refused  to  adopt  it,  affirming  that  the  stand- 
ard of  their  product  was  superior  to  that  under  the  regulations  required  by  the 
mark,  and  that  its  use  gave  undue  advantage  to  those  firms  whose  products 
just  came  within  the  requisite  standards.  This  is  the  main  criticism  that  was 
offered,  and  there  is  some  complaint  that  at  present  the  method  of  inspection 
is  not  sufficiently  strict  and  the  standard  not  high  enough. 

On  the  point  of  consumer  interest,  the  majority  of  the  stores  of  which 
inquiries  were  made  stated  that  so  far  very  little  public  interest  had  been  dis- 
played in  whether  a  product  was  nationally  marked  or  not,  and  that  buying 
was  still  on  the  basis  of  recognized  trade  names  or  the  recommendations  of  local 
salesmen.  In  short,  the  strong  publicity  which  has  been  devoted  to  the  popu- 
larizing of  the  National  Mark  has  not  yet  reached  beyond  the  members  of  the 
various  trades,  though  it  is  obviously  too  early  to  judge  the  ultimate  results  of 
an  activity  which  is  still  very  much  in  progress. 

MARKET  FOR  LEATHER  GLOVES  IN  THE  NORTH  OF  ENGLAND 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  4,  1935. — There  is  a  good  market  in  the  United  Kingdom 
for  leather  gloves  of  the  type  worn  by  motorists,  and  to  some  extent  for  those 
used  by  workmen.  In  1933,  the  latest  year  for  which  complete  annual  statis- 
tics have  been  compiled,  712,000  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £890,000  were  imported. 
This  compared  with  675,000  dozen  (£777,000)  in  the  previous  year  and  1,256,- 
389  dozen  (£1,985,000)  in  1931.  Among  foreign  countries  the  principal  sup- 
plier is  Italy,  which  in  1933  is  credited  with  486,000  dozen  pairs  (£523,000). 
In  the  previous  year  Italy  shipped  537,000  dozen,  and  774,000  dozen  pairs  in 
1931.  Other  important  suppliers  are  France,  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia.  It 
may  be  assumed  that  these  gloves  are  largely  of  the  dress  variety,  either  for 
evening  or  street  wear.  In  1933  Canada  is  credited  with  29,773  dozen  pairs 
(£38,420)  compared  with  17,926  dozen  in  the  previous  year,  18,761  dozen  in 
1931,  7,000  in  1930,  and  a  little  under  6,000  dozen  in  1929. 

The  United  States  competes  in  the  trade  in  leather  gloves  of  the  heavy 
tvpe,  being  credited  in  1933  with  20,838  dozen  pairs  (£7,402)  as  against  15,798 
dozen  (£6,815)  in  1932  and  7,425  dozen  (£15,814)  in  1929.  The  foregoing 
figures  indicate  an  increase  in  volume  but  a  considerable  decrease  in  value. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Canadian  glove  has  been  keenly  competitive,  par- 
ticularly in  the  last  two  to  three  years,  and  so  far  as  the  north  of  England  is 
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concerned,  very  few  gloves  of  United  States  manufacture  are  now  seen.  A 
large  proportion  of  the  medium-quality  motor  cyclists'  gloves  are  Canadian. 

Preliminary  trade  returns  for  1934  record  the  total  importation  of  leather 
gloves  into  Great  Britain  as  701,168  dozen  pairs.  Imports  from  Canada  are 
not  listed  separately,  shipments  from  all  British  countries  being  grouped 
together,  but  the  figures  given  probably  relate  principally  to  Canada.  Some 
59,273  dozen  pairs  were  imported  during  1934  as  compared  with  29,960  dozen 
in  the  previous  year.  During  this  period  imports  from  Germany  increased 
to  37,000  dozen,  France's  decreased  to  30,000,  and  Italy's  decreased  to  472,000 
dozen  pairs. 

The  winter  of  1932-33,  due  to  its  comparative  severity,  resulted  in  record 
sales,  while  the  past  winter  and  the  previous  one  have  been  mild,  with  a  lessened 
demand  for  gloves. 

FUTURE  PROSPECTS 

While  the  demand  has  shown  a  healthy  increase,  it  has  come  largely  from 
motorists  and  motor  cyclists  who  buy  the  gauntlet  type  of  glove.  Doubtless 
there  is  still  room  for  expansion  in  this  particular  type,  but  it  cannot  be  large. 
A  noteworthy  feature  of  the  trade  is  the  greater  number  of  shops  which  display 
workers'  and  motorists'  gloves  as  compared  with  three  and  a  half  years  ago. 

TYPES  OF  GLOVES  IN  DEMAND 

The  greater  proportion  of  the  gloves  sold  are  lined,  and  even  in  the  summer 
months  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  this  type  from  motor  cyclists  for  use  when 
travelling  at  night.  They  are  mostly  of  the  gauntlet  pattern.  The  preference 
is  for  one  colour,  and  where  the  gloves  are  of  the  gauntlet  variety,  black  is  in 
greatest  demand  with  brown  as  a  second  choice. 

Wrist  Gloves. — There  is  a  considerable  demand  for  a  cheap  type  of  dress 
wrist  glove  for  the  medium-class  trade  that  to  a  small  extent  has  been  supplied 
by  Canadian  manufacturers.  While  firms  in  the  Dominion  have  competed  in 
this  trade,  they  are  not  doing  so  at  the  present  time,  their  prices  being  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  too  high.  In  this  particular  line  Italian  producers  have  been 
able  to  compete  strongly  with  a  cheap  article  of  sheepskin.  In  the  better  grade 
of  dress  gloves  home  manufacturers  are  also  competing.  Light  and  dark  brown 
are  the  preferred  shades.  It  is  an  advantage  to  have  the  edges  of  the  wrist  gloves 
bound  with  a  cheap  cotton  tape,  as  it  gives  the  article  a  more  finished  appearance. 

It  may  be  considered  singular  that  British  manufacturers  should  not  have 
secured  the  bulk  of  this  trade,  but  the  reason  given  is  that  while  they  are  expert 
in  the  manufacture  of  sheepskin  gloves,  they  have  not  had  the  same  experience 
in  gloves  made  from  cow,  mule,  or  horse  hide  such  as  are  imported  from  Canada. 
It  is  possible  that  if  the  trade  grows  it  may  attract  more  attention  from  domestic 
manufacturers,  thus  leading  to  stronger  competition. 

women's  gloves 

It  should  be  possible  to  increase  sales  of  the  cheaper  lines  of  women's  leather 
gloves,  but  they  must  have  a  good  appearance.  The  most  popular  lines  of 
women's  gloves  sell  at  about  4s.  lid.  a  pair.  To  compete  in  this  trade  it  would 
be  necessary  to  quote  a  c.i.f.  price  of  about  33s.  a  dozen. 

METHODS  OF  PAYMENT 

The  usual  terms  of  payment  are  cash  against  documents.  Importers  some- 
times complain  of  these  terms,  as  goods  may  arrive  before  the  documents.  When 
the  latter  are  remitted  by  Canadian  banks  to  their  English  correspondents  they 
very  often  go  to  London,  are  forwarded  to  the  address  of  the  importer  and  then 
on  to  his  own  bank,  all  of  which  may  consume  two  or  three  days.  In  the  mean- 
while, the  goods  may  have  arrived  and  been  cleared.  Importers'  instructions 
should  be  carefully  followed. 
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AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

WHEAT 

Melbourne,  February  26,  1935. — Wheat  and  flour  shipments  from  Aus- 
tralia for  the  period  from  December  1  to  February  21  now  total  26,810,719 
bushels,  as  compared  with  25,308,205  bushels  shipped  in  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  season.  Of  the  above  totals,  flour  shipments  constituted  121,292 
tons  (2,000  pounds)  and  142,504  tons  respectively.  There  has  been  a  consis- 
tently poor  demand  from  Europe  for  Australian  wheat  during  the  past  months, 
but  fortunately  the  active  trade  with  the  Orient  has  saved  the  situation,  and 
Japan  and  China  are  at  present  buying  freely.  It  is  hoped  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so,  and  the  present  indications  are  that,  at  the  low  prices  ruling 
for  Australian  wheat,  they  may  be  expected  to  provide  a  useful  market. 

The  Commonwealth  Statistician  has  recently  issued  a  statement  showing 
that  the  acreage  for  the  current  crop  was  approximately  12,960,000  acres,  and 
the  production  is  estimated  at  135,000,000  bushels,  although  the  leading  wheat 
exporters  have  based  their  estimates  on  a  quantity  of  wheat  not  exceeding 
130,000,000  bushels. 

Following  is  a  comparative  estimate  of  the  yields  for  the  two  seasons, 
issued  by  the  Victorian  Wheatgrowers'  Corporation: — 

1933-34  1934-35 

Bushels  Bushels 

Victoria   42,613,000  28,000,000 

New  South  Wales   55,000,000  42,000,000 

Western  Australia   37,533,000  27,000,000 

South  Australia   35,000,000  27,000,000 

Queensland  and  Tasmania   4,850,000  4,000,000 


174,996,000  128,000,000 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  current  crop  of  128,000,000  bushels  is  the 
lowest  since  1929,  and  is  a  marked  decrease  from  the  earlier  estimates  for  this 
year. 

The  weight  of  an  Imperial  bushel  of  Victorian  wheat  of  fair  average 
quality  for  the  current  season  is  60  pounds,  which  confirms  the  widely  held 
opinion  concerning  the  poor  quality  of  the  Victorian  wheat  this  season.  Adverse 
seasonal  conditions  have  affected  both  the  yield  and  quality  of  the  Victorian 
crop.  The  New  South  Wales  standard  is  fixed  at  64|  pounds,  South  Aus- 
tralia's standard  at  60^  pounds,  and  the  standard  for  Western  Australia  has 
not  yet  been  determined. 

The  market  for  wheat  in  Australia  continues  to  be  slightly  above  parity 
with  Liverpool  export  values,  largely  the  result  of  a  continued  unwillingness 
of  the  farmers  to  sell  at  current  prices.  The  firm  demand  for  shipments  to  the 
East  has  also  been  a  valuable  contributing  factor,  and  it  is  hoped  that  an  even 
greater  demand  will  be  forthcoming  from  China. 

The  export  surplus  from  last  year's  crop  has  been  disposed  of,  but  it  would 
appear  that  the  movements  of  the  new  crop  will  be  slow,  the  early  shipments 
from  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  being  mainly  in  the  form  of  flour.  The 
price  to  the  grower  at  country  railway  sidings  is  2s.  6Jd.  per  bushel,  equivalent 
to  50  cents  Canadian,  and  the  quotations  f.o.b.  steamer  are  3s.  l^d.  or  61  cents 
Canadian. 

FLOUR 

As  is  the  case  with  wheat,  the  demand  for  flour  continues  to  come  from  the 
Orient,  Dairen  being  the  chief  port  of  inquiry.    The  majority  of  the  mills  are 
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fairly  well  booked  for  a  month  or  six  weeks  ahead,  but  the  business  has  been 
eagerly  sought  after,  and  prices  are  not  attractive.  There  have  been  some 
inquiries  from  Egypt,  but  the  United  Kingdom  market  continues  very  dull. 
A  certain  concern  is  evidenced  among  the  Victorian  millers  and  bakers  for  the 
deterioration  of  the  quality  of  the  current  crop,  owing  to  unfavourable  weather 
conditions  prior  to  and  including  the  harvesting  season.  Export  quotations 
are  slightly  firmer  at  £6  17s.  6d.  per  ton  of  2,000  pounds  in  49-pound  calico 
sacks,  equivalent  to  $26.61  Canadian,  and  £6  12s.  6d.  or  $25.64  Canadian  in 
150-pound  bags.  The  price  of  flour  for  local  delivery  in  Melbourne  is  £8  2s.  6d. 
per  ton. 

FREIGHTS 

The  freight  market  continues  dull  with  no  firm  demand  from  shippers,  but 
in  view  of  their  unfortunate  experience  least  season,  they  are  determined  not  to 
charter  unless  they  can  sell  the  wheat  on  a  basis  which  is  in  accord  with  current 
prices  here.  There  is  an  absence  of  speculative  demand,  and  shipowners  are 
looking  for  fixtures.  A  bulk  cargo  from  Western  Australia  was  recently  fixed  to 
Europe  at  20s.  per  ton,  bagged  cargoes  being  quoted  at  2s.  6d.  per  ton  higher  as 
usual.  Bagged  cargoes  from  South  Australia  and  Victoria  were  fixed  at  23s.  6d. 
and  24s.  The  ruling  rate  to  Shanghai,  China,  is  13s.  for  bagged  cargoes,  with 
slightly  higher  rates  for  outside  ports,  bulk  cargoes  being  Is.  6d.  cheaper.  Freights 
are  payable  on  the  basis  of  English  currency  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 

FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  WHEAT 

The  final  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Wheat  was  presented  to  the 
Governor  General  on  February  4,  but  to  date  it  has  not  been  made  public.  It  is 
understood  that  the  general  recommendations  are  very  much  on  the  lines  of  those 
made  in  the  commission's  preliminary  report  issued  last  year,  and  the  commission 
reiterates  the  fact  that  wheat  at  current  prices  cannot  be  produced  at  a  profit  by 
many  growers.  The  commission  therefore  recommends  a  readjustment  of  the 
economic  structure  of  the  industry,  and  particular  reference  is  paid  to  the  exces- 
sive debts  owing  by  the  wheat  farmers,  the  total  of  which  is  estimated  to  exceed 
£140,000,000,  which  imposes  an  average  charge  of  more  than  7d.  per  bushel  on  all 
wheat  produced. 

The  commission  favours  a  tax  on  flour,  believing  that  the  price  of  flour 
should  be  fixed  at  a  level  which  would  provide  a  profitable  return  to  the  grower, 
were  his  wheat  sold  on  the  higher  basis,  and  the  tax  received  should  be  applied 
directly  to  the  relief  of  the  industry.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  final  report  of 
the  Wheat  Commission  will  shortly  be  made  available  for  public  distribution, 
when  an  opportunity  will  be  presented  to  make  a  more  detailed  review  of  the 
situation. 

BULK  HANDLING 

The  bulk  handling  system  is  receiving  considerable  attention  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  Victoria  the  newly  appointed  Victorian  Grain  Elevators  Board  is 
undertaking  the  establishment  of  a  bulk  handling  system  in  that  state.  An 
inspection  tour  has  been  made  in  Western  Australia,  where  bulk  handling  is  in 
vogue,  and  another  tour  has  been  proposed  for  New  South  Wales.  At  a  recent 
conference  of  the  Associated  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  Australia,  held  in  Mel- 
bourne, the  bulk  handling  proposal  did  not  receive  much  support,  and  several  of 
the  more  prominent  members  were  emphatic  in  their  condemnation  of  the  scheme 
as  applied  to  Australian  conditions.  There  is,  however,  every  likelihood  that  the 
bulk  handling  system  in  Australia  will  be  extended,  and  some  move  may  be 
made  in  that  direction  in  Victoria  in  the  near  future. 
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HALF-YEARLY  REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  25,  1935. — The  official  statistics  of  Australian  over- 
sea trade  for  the  six  months  ending  December  31,  1934,  being  the  first  half  of  the 
current  fiscal  year,  have  recently  been  made  available,  and  indicate  a  greatly 
reduced  favourable  trading  balance  (in  British  currency  values)  as  follows: — 

July  to  December 
1933  1934 

Exports  of  merchandise   £49,118,000  £38,402,000 

Imports  of  merchandise   28,940,000  37,238,000 

Commodity  balance   +£20,178,000       +£  1,164,000 

Bullion  and  specie  balance   +    3,549,000       +  3,616,000 

Total  trade  balance   +£23,727,000       +£  4,780,000 

The  following  schedule  indicates  the  trend  of  imports  and  exports  during 
the  six  months  under  review  in  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of  1933- 
1934:— 

In  British  currency — 

Imports  of  merchandise  

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie  .  . 

Total  imports  

In  Australian  currency — 

Exports  of  merchandise  

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie.. 

Total  exports  


July  to 

December 

1933 

1934 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

£2S,940,177 

£37,238,357 

+  £  8,298,180 

616,575 

873,264 

+  256,689 

£29,556,752 

£38,111,621 

+  £  8,554,869 

£61.519,971 

£48.098,219 

--£13,421,752 

5,207,251 

5,611,707 

+  404,456 

£66,727,222 

£53,709,926 

-£13,017,296 

In  the  following  table,  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  are 
compared  for  each  of  the  first  six  months  of  the  fiscal  years  1933-34  and  1934- 
35:— 

Imports  of  Merchandise     Exports  of  Merchandise 

1933  1934  1933  1934 

£1,000,000       £1,000,000       £1,000,000  £1,000,000 
British  Currency  Values 


July   4.33  5.46  5.01  3.71 

August   4.88  6.95  4.53  4.13 

September   4.89  6.27  7.98  6.08 

October   4.92  6.53  8.96  8.07 

November   5.46  6.35  12.31  7.90 

December   4.46  5.67  10.34  8.52 


For  the  six  months  ended  December,  1934,  the  commodity  balance  was  fav- 
ourable to  the  extent  of  £1,164,000  sterling,  compared  with  a  favourable  balance 
of  £20,178,000  sterling  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  Taking  bullion  and 
specie  into  account,  the  total  favourable  balance  for  the  six  months  of  1934-35 
was  £4,780,000  sterling,  as  against  a  favourable  balance  of  £23,727,000  sterling 
for  the  six  months  of  1933-34. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  (British  currencv  values)  for  the  first  six  months  ended  Decem- 
ber 31,  1934,  amounted  to  £38,111,000,  of  which  £37,238,000  represented  merchan- 
dise and  £873,000  bullion  and  specie,  in  comparison  with  £29,557,000  (merchan- 
dise £28,940,000,  bullion  and  specie  £617,000)  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  year.  Imports  of  merchandise  were  therefore  considerably  greater  than 
those  recorded  for  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1933.  Increased  imports  dur- 
ing the  period  July  to  December,  1934,  covered  a  very  wide  range  of  manufac- 
tured products,  and  the  following  comparative  schedules,  showing  principal 
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commodities  imported,  should  prove  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  and 
exporters  concerned  with  the  Australian  market: — 

Increased  Imports — (British  Currency  Values) 


July  to  December 

1933-34  1934-35 

Fish,  preserved  in  tins   £  247,000  £  361,000 

Fish,  fresh,  smoked,  potted,  etc   87,000  129,000 

Sausage  casings   57,000  100,000 

Nuts,  edible   107,000  113,000 

Tea   1,016,000  1,057,000 

Whisky   202,000  254,000 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured   209,000  524,000 

Calf,  cattle  and  horse  hides   84,000  157,000 

Gums  and  resins   93,000  112,000 

Seed,  linseed   125,000  188,000 

Boots  and  shoes   60.000  110,000 

Gloves   129,000  151,000 

Trimmings  and  ornaments   115,000  161,000 

Carpets,  linoleums,  etc   464,000  710,000 

Piece-goods — 

Canvas  and  duck   182,000  302.000 

Cotton  and  linen   2,551,000  3.016,000 

Hessian  and  other  jute   161.000  213,000 

Silk  and  containing  silk   1,405,000  1,663,000 

Woollens   62,000  127,000 

Other   363.000  482,000 

Quilts,  sheets,  tablecloths   78.000  133,000 

Sewing  cottons,  threads,  etc   226,000  278,000 

Towels  and  towelling   155,000  212,000 

Cordage  and  twine   58,000  135,000 

Yarns — 

Artificial  silk   273,000  397,000 

Cotton   214,000  311,000 

Oil,  residual   183,000  264,000 

Paints  and  colours                                               . .  ]  54,000  228,000 

.  Asphalt,  bitumen,  etc   94.000  122,000 

Cable  and  wire,  covered   211,000  340,000 

Dynamo  electric  machines   124,000  132,000 

Lamps,  filament,  for  light  and  heat   60,000  109,000 

Telegraph,  telephone  instruments,  etc   35,000  119,000 

Metal-working  machinery   59,000  158,000 

Motive  power  machinery  (excluding  electric)   .  .  .  .  208,000  445,000 

Sewing  machines   83,000  107,000 

Yarn  and  textile-making  machinery   125,000  154,000 

Alloys   82.000  165,000 

Aluminium  blocks,  ingots,  etc   74,000  108,000 

Iron  and  steel — 

Bars,  rods,  etc   157,000  208,000 

Pipes  and  tubes                                         ...  220,000  313,000 

Plate  and  sheet,  plain   138,000  330,000 

Plate  and  sheet,  tinned   512,000  631,000 

Lamps  and  lampware   85,000  129,000 

Plated  ware  and  cutlery   167,000  215,000 

Tools  of  trade  (excluding  machines)   281,000  381,000 

Cycle  and  cycle  parts   161,000  269,000 

Motor  chassis  and  parts   1,090,000  2.294,000 

Crude  rubber,  etc   195,000  309,000 

Timber,  undressed   498,000  673,000 

Wood  and  wicker  manufactures  <   111,000  138,000 

Crockery  and  other  household  ware   246,000  305,000 

Glass  and  glassware   256,000  339,000 

Paper,  printing   837,000  908,000 

Books,  printed   415,000  480,000 

Fancy  goods,  including  toys   194,000  212,000 

Timepieces,  etc   111,000  189,000 

Surgical  instruments   103.000  151,000 

Dyes   103,000  129,000 

Arms  and  explosives   260,000  312,000 

Bags,  baskets,  boxes,  trunks,  etc   75.000  114,000 

Gold   609,000  865,000 
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The  principal  commodities  to  show  decreased  imports  in  the  six  months  of 
1934-35,  compared  with  the  corresponding  six  months  of  1933-34  were: — 

Decreased  Imports  (British  Currency  Values) 

July  to  December 


1933-34 

1934-35 

  £  104.000 

£  100,000 

  141.000 

124,000 

  1,320,000 

739,000 

Oils— 

  225,000 

185,000 

  341,000 

320,000 

  1,548,000 

1,452,000 

  253,000 

234,000 

  393,000 

384,000 

  178,000 

158,000 

EXPORTS 

Exports  of  merchandise  for  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1934,  were 
valued  in  Australian  currency  at  £48,098,000,  equivalent  to  £38,402,000  ster- 
ling, as  compared  with  £61,520,000,  equivalent  to  £49,118,000  sterling,  for  the 
corresponding  six  months  of  1933.  Bullion  and  specie  shipped  abroad  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1934-35  amounted  to  £5,612,000  (Australian  currency) 
as  compared  with  £5,207,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933-34,  the  equiv- 
alent values  in  sterling  being  £4,489,000  and  £4,166,000  respectively.  The 
unfortunate  fall  in  wool  values  recorded  in  1935  largely  accounted  for  the  con- 
siderable decrease  in  total  exports  for  the  half-year  under  review. 

Increases  were  recorded,  as  follows,  in  the  value  of  exports  of  the  prin- 
cipal commodities  during  the  first  six  months  of  1934-35,  as  compared  with 
exports  for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year: — 

Increased  Exports  (Australian  Currency  Values) 


July  to  December 

1933-34  1934-35 

Butter   £3,886.000  £3,984,000 

Cheese   121.000  194,000 

Eggs   1,033.000  1.124,000 

Beef,  frozen  and  chilled   827,000  1,152,000 

Lamb,  frozen   1.631,000  2.110.000 

Mutton   215.000  438.000 

Rabbits  and  hares   312,000  387,000 

Sausage  casings   169,000  191.000 

Fodders   50,000  78,000 

Citrus  fruits,  fresh   105.000  197,000 

Fruit,  preserved  in  liquid   258,000  313,000 

Barley   122.000  155,000 

Wheat   4,609,000  5.251,000 

Bran,  pollard  and  sharps   65.000  300,000 

Flour   1,738,000  2,301,000 

Rice   65,000  79,000 

Sugar   1,941,000  2.046,000 

Opossum  skins   6.000  123,000 

Pearlshell   108,000  148,000 

Tallow   301,000  361,000 

Ores  and  concentrates — 

Silver  and  silver  lead   170,000  157,000 

Other  than  silver  and  silver  lead  and  zinc  . .  131.000  240,000 

Machines  and  machinery   228,000  288,000 

Iron  and  steel,  manufactured  or  partly  manufactured  163.000  253,000 

Timber   243.000  365,000 

Cold   4.609.000  5.205.000 


Conversely,  substantial  decreases  were  recorded  in  the  export  value  of  the 
following  principal  commodities  for  the  six  months  ended  December  31,  1934: — 
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Decreased  Exports  (Australian  Currency  Values) 


Milk  and  cream  

Currants  

Raisins  

Wine  

Calf,  cattle  and  horse  hides 

Fox  skins  

Kangaroo  and  wallaby  skins 

Rabbit  and  hare  skins  .  . 

Sheepskins  

Wool- 
Greasy   

Scoured   

Tops  

Total  wool  

Ores  and  concentrate's — Zinc. 

Copper,  ingots,  etc  

Lead,  pig  

Zinc,  bars,  etc  

Leather   

Silver  


July  to  December 

1933-34 

1934-35 

_P           A  A  O  AAA 

£  443,000 

r        o  ro  aaa 

£  352,000 

163,000 

82,000 

1,079,000 

590,000 

501,000 

444,000 

242,000 

226,000 

161,000 

42,000 

179,000 

107,000 

619,000 

540,000 

1,526,000 

880,000 

28,655,000 

14,620,000 

3,594,000 

2,111,000 

209,000 

122,000 

32,458,000 

16,853,000 

163,000 

87,000 

228,000 

9,000 

1,378,000 

1,216,000 

262,000 

223,000 

354,000 

244,000 

595,000 

405,000 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  1934 

As  will  be  noted  from  a  survey  of  the  foregoing  statistics,  the  total  value  of 
imports  increased  very  materially  during  the  six  months  under  review.  The 
world  price  of  Australia's  leading  export  commodities  failed  to  advance  to  offset 
the  increased  imports,  and  unless  the  wool  market  improves,  a  depletion  in  the 
credit  balance  held  in  London  is  inevitable.  The  immediate  future  of  the  wool 
market  largely  revolves  about  the  stand  taken  by  Germany  regarding  importa- 
tions. Should  that  country  decide  to  re-enter  the  wool  market  and  buy  directly 
or  indirectly  the  quantities  which  she  formerly  absorbed  annually,  the  improve- 
ment in  wool  prices  would  doubtless  be  immediate  and  marked. 

The  continued  low  price  of  wool  has  been  the  cause  of  the  utmost  concern 
to  those  directly  interested  in  the  welfare  of  Australia's  oversea  trade,  as  there 
is  no  other  single  factor  nearly  approaching  wool  in  importance.  A  diminution 
in  demand  may  have  a  marked  adverse  influence  on  prices,  and  it  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  5  per  cent  falling  off  in  demand  may  cause  a  drop  in  price  of  10  or 
20  per  cent  due  to  the  pressure  of  the  unwanted  surplus. 

The  failure  of  the  export  totals  to  keep  pace  with  imports  has  caused  the 
vexed  question  of  an  increase  in  the  exchange  rate  on  London  to  be  brought 
again  to  the  fore,  and  in  certain  well-informed  quarters  an  increased  rate  is 
regarded  as  more  than  a  possibility.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  under  present 
conditions  a  reduction  in  the  existing  rate  of  25  per  cent  is  impossible,  and  those 
who  favour  an  increased  rate  have  reasonable  arguments  to  put  forward  in  sup- 
port of  their  case,  although  an  increase,  however  slight,  has  an  unsettling  effect 
and  would  react  unfavourably  on  firms  engaged  in  exporting  to  Australia. 


TRADING  PROSPECTS  FOR  1935 

Australia  has  made  good  progress  towards  recovery,  and  at  the  close  of 
1934  the  trading  outlook  may  be  termed  satisfactory.  There  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  in  the  use  of  consumption  goods  and  imports  have  been  stimu- 
lated thereby.  Production  goods  have  also  been  in  greater  demand,  and  the 
revival  of  the  gold-mining  industry  has  been  of  the  greatest  value  in  this  con- 
nection. 

Providing  no  further  disturbing  factors  enter  into  the  trading  position, 
importations  should  continue  on  a  reasonable  level,  as  there  is  a  definite  demand 
to  be  met.  This  is  particularly  true  of  motor  car  chassis  and  parts,  timber 
undressed,  newsprint,  and  canned  salmon,  all  of  which  showed  marked  increases 
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during  the  period  under  review,  and  constitute  the  major  portion  of  Canada's 
export  trade  to  Australia. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  Australian  firms  have  again  turned  their 
attention  to  oversea  lines,  and  a  far  greater  number  of  business  executives  and 
importers  have  gone  abroad  to  England,  the  Continent  and  the  United  States 
in  search  of  new  contacts  than  in  the  years  from  1930  to  1933  when  their  atti- 
tude towards  importation  was  not  generally  so  keen.  Canada  stands  to  benefit 
by  these  visits,  and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  if  the  prin- 
cipals of  Canadian  firms  with  export  possibilities  were  more  fully  aware  of  the 
value  of  a  personal  survey  of  the  Australian  market,  a  greater  number  of 
them  would  probably  visit  these  shores. 

The  Australian  market  is  highly  competitive  in  every  respect,  and  fre- 
quently the  knowledge  gained  by  a  personal  survey,  no  matter  how  brief,  may 
make  the  difference  between  success  and  failure  in  exporting  to  this  market. 


IMPORTS  OF  MOTOR  VEHICLES  INTO  NEW  ZEALAND 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  March  7,  1935. — Preliminary  figures  covering  motor  vehicle 
imports  into  New  Zealand  in  the  calendar  year  1934  show  the  number  to  have 
been  14,415  units,  or  nearly  four  times  the  figure  of  3,868  recorded  in  1933.  The 
total  in  1932  was  3,662  units. 

The  value  of  all  types  of  motor  vehicles  imported  last  year  was  £1,809,- 
574,  compared  with  £532,476  in  1933  and  £526,537  in  1932.  The  basis  of  valua- 
tion for  statistical  purposes  is  the  current  domestic  value  in  country  of  origin, 
expressed  in  terms  of  English  sterling,  plus  10  per  cent. 

The  dutiable  values  and  countries  of  origin  of  motor  imports  in  1934  were 
as  follow: — 

Type  of  vehicle  United  Kingdom    Canada      United  States 

Cars   £746,195  £314,673  £348,348 

Car  chassis   22,169  1,347  22,737 

Commercial  vehicles   5,326  6,250  800 

Commercial  chassis   194,287  41,765  105,677 

The  imports  thus  recorded  show  that  by  far  the  greater  proportion  of  pas- 
senger vehicles  were  in  completed  condition,  whereas  the  reverse  was  the  case 
with  respect  to  commercial  vehicles,  most  of  which  were  in  the  form  of  chassis. 

PASSENGER  CARS 

The  total  number  of  complete  passenger  cars  imported  was  11,258,  and  of 
chassis  489,  compared  with  2,726  and  207  respectively  in  1933.  Of  the  1934 
total,  Canada  supplied  2,297  passenger  vehicles  and  18  chassis,  the  United 
Kingdom  5,471  cars  and  183  chassis,  and  the  United  States  3,490  cars  and  288 
chassis.  The  increase  over  previous  years  is  proportionately  much  greater  in 
the  case  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  than  in  that  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  country  continues,  however,  substantially  in  the  lead  with  respect  to 
shipments  of  passenger  cars  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  following  details  of  passenger  car  and  car  chassis  imports  during  the 
past  three  years  bear  out  the  above  analysis: — 


1932 

1933 

1934 

Country  o 

f  origin 

No. 

No. 

No. 

.   ..  2,537 

2,272 

5,654 

470 

2,315 

190 

3,778 

1 

3,044 

2,933 

11,747 
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A  number  of  the  cars  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  may  possibly 
be  second-hand.  A  considerable  trade  has  developed  in  the  import  of  used 
vehicles,  since  the  rule  of  the  road  in  Great  Britain  and  New  Zealand  is  to  drive 
on  the  left  side  of  the  road,  the  steering  wheel  being  on  the  right  of  the  car. 
The  prospect  of  similar  shipments  from  North  America  appears  small,  as 
vehicles  would  require  alteration  of  steering  column,  brake  and  clutch  controls, 
to  conform  to  New  Zealand  motor  vehicle  regulations.  These  regulations,  issued 
under  the  Motor  Vehicles  Act,  prevent  the  operation  of  cars  having  the  steering 
wheel  on  the  left,  except  in  special  cases,  for  one  month,  or  unless  registered 
before  April  1,  1928,  and  the  cost  of  change-over  may  be  excessive.  There  is, 
however,  no  customs  tariff  prohibition  in  New  Zealand,  such  as  exists  in  Can- 
ada, with  respect  to  the  importation  of  second-hand  cars. 

COMMERCIAL  VEHICLES 

The  increase  in  numbers  of  commercial  vehicles  imported  in  1934  was  sub- 
stantial, the  total  being  nearly  three  times  that  of  1933.  The  Canadian  total 
increased  by  four  times,  that  of  the  United  States  was  six  times  larger,  and 
that  of  the  United  Kingdom  was  nearly  double.  In  consequence,  the  greatest 
number  of  commercial  vehicles,  1,112,  came  from  the  United  States,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  United  Kingdom  with  1,095,  and  the  remainder,  461,  were  imported 
from  Canada, 

The  numbers  of  commercial  vehicles  imported  into  New  Zealand  during  the 
last  three  years  were  as  follow: — 


1932 

1933 

1934 

Country  of  origin 

No. 

No. 

No. 

..    ..  502 

643 

1,095 

40 

111 

461 

..   ..  76 

180 

1,112 

1 

618 

935 

2,668 

Motor  vehicles  are  frequently  kept  in  service  in  New  Zealand  until,  in 
comparison  with  North  American  standards,  they  are  out  of  date.  Authorities 
estimate  the  average  life  of  vehicles  in  New  Zealand  at  eleven  years,  and 
importations  over  the  last  four  years  have  been  insufficient  to  replace  on  this 
basis  all  those  fit  for  scrapping.  In  consequence  there  is  a  relatively  large 
business  transacted  in  automobile  accessories,  batteries,  and  replacement  parts, 
hood  materials  and  tires  to  provide  necessary  service  for  these  cars,  and  also 
a  fairly  constant  demand  for  automobile  lacquers  and  finishes  to  repaint  old 
cars,  as  well  as  for  similar  materials  for  the  use  of  the  several  assembly  plants 
operating  in  New  Zealand,  which  build  and  finish  cars  from  imported  parts 

A  report  in  a  United  States  publication  stated  that  a  demand  was  being 
experienced  in  that  country  from  New  Zealand  and  elsewhere  for  spare  parts 
for  models  of  cars  of  eight  years  old  and  over,  which  manufacturers  were  no 
longer  making.  This  demand  was  being  filled  by  substantial  shipments  from 
wrecking  yards  in  a  position  to  supply,  at  low  prices,  such  items  as  axles, 
distributors,  gears,  wheels  and  engine  blocks,  suitable  for  reconditioning  old 
models.  In  spite  of  this  alternative  supply,  there  is  a  steady  demand  for  new 
parts  in  which  some  Canadian  suppliers  are  sharing.  The  influx  of  new  cars 
in  1934  may  considerably  alter  the  current  position  and  result  in  the  scrapping 
of  a  proportion  of  the  older  vehicles. 

In  order  that  Canadian  manufacturers  of  batteries  and  spare  parts  may 
estimate  the  market  possibilities,  the  following  statistics  of  motor  vehicles 
licensed  in  New  Zealand  as  at  December  31,  1934,  are  recorded:  • 
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Type  of  Vehicle 


North  Island  South  Island  Dominion 


Cars  

Light  trucks   

Heavy  trucks  

Passenger  trucks  

Omnibuses  

Taxis  

Rental  cars  

Service  cars   (long  distance  buses) 

Trailers  

Dealers'  cars  

Local  authority  road  vehicles  .  . 

Government  vehicles  

Motor  cycles  

Dealers'  motor  cycles  


84,447  46,909  131,356 

13,778  7,026  20,804 

10,170  4,773  14,943 


800  433  1,233 

1,043  442  1,485 

14,101  8,812  22,913 


386  136  522 

1,033  540  1,573 


439  271  710 

1,332  1,579  2,911 


423  233  656 


743  341  1,084 


146  115  261 


83  43  126 


128,924 


71,653 


200,577 


It  will  be  seen  that  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  motor  vehicles  registered  in  New 
Zealand  are  in  the  North  Island,  and  this  is  roughly  proportionate  to  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  population. 

Larger  sales  of  motor  vehicles,  parts  and  equipment  than  were  possible  in 
1934  are  anticipated  for  the  present  year,  owing  to  the  improved  general  out- 
look. 


Bananas. — The  measure  of  the  banana  industry's  recovery  from  the  damage 
done  by  the  hurricanes  of  November,  1932,  and  October,  1933,  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  in  1934  total  shipments  of  this  fruit  were  15,974,906  stems  valued  at 
£1,665,082  f.o.b.,  as  compared  with  10,557,369  stems  (£1,018,476)  in  1933.  The 
total  quantity  exported  in  1932  was  20,360,613  stems  and^  in  1931,  22,335,605 
stems.  It  is  estimated  that,  provided  no  hurricane  occurs  during  next  summer  and 
autumn,  the  total  for  1935  will  reach  the  high  figure  of  24,000,000  stems,  not- 
withstanding the  spread  of  Panama  disease  in  the  cultivations. 

This  is  a  disease  of  the  soil,  and  bananas  of  the  standard  species  cannot  be 
grown  where  infection  exists,  but  fresh  lands  are  being  opened  up,  rigid  measures 
of  control  are  enforced,  and  the  Government's  scientific  agricultural  officers  have 
for  some  years  past  been  endeavouring  to  breed  an  immune  species  that  is  sale- 
able. Although  they  have  as  yet  by  no  means  fully  succeeded  in  solving  this 
difficult  problem,  they  have  made  much  useful  progress. 

As  in  1933,  the  United  Kingdom  took  the  bulk  of  the  colony's  bananas, 
exports  thereto  during  1934  having  been  12,533,463  stems,  representing  78-5  per 
cent  of  the  total.  Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  1933  were  8,387,582  stems 
(79-5  per  cent).  Exports  to  Canada  were  2,667,790  stems  (16-7  per  cent)  in 
1934  as  compared  with  1,832,295  stems  (17-3  per  cent)  in  1933.  Exports  to  the 
United  States  in  1934  were  706,897  stems  (4-4  per  cent  of  total) ;  in  1933  they 
were  337,319  stems  (3-2  per  cent).  Exports  to  Holland  were  66,636  stems  (0-4 
per  cent)  in  1934;  the  trade  returns  have  no  record  of  any  shipments  of  bananas 
having  been  made  to  this  country  during  the  preceding  year.  During  the  past 
three  years  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  greatly  increased,  and  those 
to  the  United  States  have  correspondingly  declined,  the  principal  reasons  for 
this  transfer  of  trade  being  the  better  prices  obtainable  in  the  United  Kingdom 
and  the  existence  there  of  a  tariff  preference  upon  colonial  bananas. 

As  in  former  years,  the  United  Fruit  Company  was  the  largest  single  shipper 
of  bananas  from  Jamaica.   Total  shipments  made  by  this  company  during  1934 
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were  (in  round  figures)  9,232,000  stems  (57-8  per  cent  of  total).  The  Standard 
Fruit  and  Steamship  Company  shipped  approximately  3,604,000  stems  (22-6 
per  cent),  and  the  Jamaica  Banana  Producers  Association  Ltd.  3,139,000  stems 
(19-6  per  cent).  The  percentages  in  1933  were:  United  Fruit  Company,  50; 
Standard  Fruit  and  Steamship  Company  Ltd.,  22;  Jamaica  Banana  Producers 
Association  Ltd.,  27.  In  that  year  there  were  inconsiderable  shipments,  which 
accounted  for  the  remaining  1  per  cent,  made  by  two  small  companies. 

During  1934  the  net  value  of  bananas  shipped  and  sold  by  the  Jamaica 
Banana  Producers  Association  Ltd.  was  2s.  9jd.  per  stem,  leaving  2s.  7^d.  for 
the  growers  after  2d.  had  been  paid  to  the  Jamaica  Government  against  its 
guarantee  of  bonds  issued  to  finance  the  purchase  of  the  association's  ships.  The 
other  companies  paid  varying  prices  for  fruit  purchased  under  contract  and  in 
the  open  market.  The  Jamaica  Legislative  Council  considered,  during  the  year, 
a  report  submitted  by  a  committee  of  certain  of  its  members  appointed  to  make 
proposals  for  a  state-aided  scheme  of  insuring  banana  cultivations  against  hur- 
ricane damage.  This  important  and  somewhat  complex  matter  has,  however, 
not  yet  been  finally  dealt  with.  Further  consideration  by  the  Government  and 
Legislature  is  expected  in  the  near  future. 

Coffee. — The  coffee  crop  was  somewhat  short,  total  exports  during  the  year 
under  review  having  been  7,132,563  pounds,  valued  at  £168,091  f.o.b,.  as  com- 
pared with  9,824,230  pounds  (£218,313)  in  1933.  At  the  close  of  the  year  coffee 
of  "  good  ordinary  "  grade  was  worth  about  36s.  per  100  pounds  f.o.b.  Kingston; 
"  Manchester  "  grades  from  40s.  to  45s.;  and  "  Blue  Mountain  "  (a  very  special 
variety,  limited  in  quantity,  and  shipped  exclusively  to  London  for  blending), 
from  140s.  to  240s.,  according  to  quality. 

Cocoa. — Cocoa  also  yielded  a  somewhat  smaller  crop  than  usual,  although 
there  was  considerable  improvement  over  the  rather  low  output  of  1933.  At 
the  end  of  1934  prices  were  about  19s.  per  100  pounds  for  the  ordinary  grade — 
i.e.  unfermented.  There  are  two  crops  each  year,  in  the  spring  and  fall  respec- 
tively. Total  exports  in  1934  were  4,439,480  pounds  valued  at  £42,708  f.o.b.,  as 
compared  with  3,744,246  pounds  (£32,435)  in  1933  and  4,900,788  pounds  (£48,- 
102)  in  1932. 

Coconuts. — Exports  of  coconuts  in  1934  totalled  37,144,647  nuts  valued  at 
£96,746  f.o.b.  as  against  37,437,559  (£117,578)  in  1933.  Shipments  of  copra  (i.e. 
dried  coconut  meat)  during  these  two  years  were  respectively  147  pounds  valued 
at  £1  f.o.b.  and  5,125,934  pounds  (£21,959).  The  practical  cessation  of  exports 
of  copra  in  1934  was  due  to  the  increased  local  demand  for  coconuts  for  use  in 
the  manufacture  of  edible  oil  and  laundry  soap.  At  the  close  of  the  year  coco- 
nuts were  worth  f.o.b.  Jamaica  about  6s.  6d.  per  100  nuts  of  standard  size  (i.e. 
selects)  and  the  same  per  150  for  culls.  The  export  f.o.b.  value  of  copra  at  the 
same  time  was  about  £13  per  long  ton. 

Pimento. — Shipments  of  pimento  considerably  exceeded  those  of  the  preced- 
ing year,  when  they  totalled  9,101,329  pounds  valued  at  £69,811  f.o.b.;  the  1934 
total  was  12,150,678  pounds  (£96,348) .  The  crop,  however,  is  said  to  have  been 
a  small  one,  the  larger  shipments  in  1934  having  resulted  from  a  heavy  carry- 
over from  preceding  seasons.  It  is  estimated  that  about  10,000  bags  were  left 
in  the  island,  in  the  hands  of  traders  and  on  wharves  awaiting  shipment,  at  the 
end  of  1934,  when  the  export  f.o.b.  value  was  about  14s.  per  100  pounds. 

Ginger. — Ginger  yielded  a  good  crop,  total  exports  in  1934  having  been 
2,394,699  pounds  valued  at  £64,579  f.o.b.,  as  compared  with  1,665,926  pounds 
(£31,046)  in  1933.  F.o.b.  export  values  at  the  close  of  the  year  ranged  from  45s. 
to  65s.  per  100  pounds,  according  to  quality. 

Honey. — Though  somewhat  greater  than  those  of  1933,  when  they  totalled 
1,519,361  pounds  valued  at  £11,643  f.o.b.,  exports  of  honey  in  1934  (totalling 
1,623,214  pounds  valued  at  £16,360)  were  much  below  the  average  annual  quan- 
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tity  shipped  in  recent  preceding  years.  F.o.b.  export  values  at  the  close  of  1934 
are  given  as  from  Is.  3d.  to  3s.  per  gallon,  according  to  grade. 

Essential  Oils. — These,  chiefly  of  orange  and  lime,  worth  about  4s.  per 
pound  f.o.b.  Jamaica  at  the  end  of  1934,  were  exported  during  that  year  in  the 
total  quantity  of  7,406  gallons  valued  at  £10,071  f.o.b.,  as  compared  with  8,897 
gallons  (£16,708)  in  1933.  Several  hundreds  of  oranges  are  needed  to  make  a 
gallon  of  oil,  and  there  are  two  kinds — sweet  and  bitter — made  from  different 
species  of  fruit.  Following  the  development  of  the  export  business  in  citrus  fruit 
during  recent  years,  the  production  of  orange  oil  has  been  steadily  declining. 

Sugar. — The  1933-34  sugar  crop  yielded  72,430  long  tons  as  compared  with 
55,264  tons  for  that  of  1932-33.  The  1934-35  crop,  now  almost  completed,  is 
estimated  at  76,000  tons.  According  to  law,  75  per  cent  of  the  1933-34  crop 
was  exported  and  25  per  cent  was  retained  in  the  island  for  consumption  at  fixed 
prices.  Exports  of  sugar  in  the  calendar  year  1934  totalled  54,227  long  tons 
valued  at  £448,160  f.o.b.,  of  which  44,733  tons  (£366,147)  went  to  Canada,  9,442 
tons  (£81,505)  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  small  remainder  of  52  tons 
(£508)  to  the  Bahamas  and  Cayman  Islands.  Total  exports  in  1933  were  45,270 
tons  valued  at  £424,295.  The  average  f.o.b.  price  of  sugar  in  1934  was  only  about 
£8  per  long  ton,  on  the  basis  of  96  degrees  refining  crystals,  and  at  the  moment 
of  writing  is  somewhat  below  this  figure.  The  sugar  certificates  issued  by  the 
British  Government  in  respect  of  the  1933-34  crop,  representing  bounties  on 
colonial  sugar  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  were  sold  to  London  brokers, 
and  the  proceeds  divided  pro  rata  among  Jamaican  manufacturers. 

The  future  of  the  Jamaican,  and  indeed  of  the  British  West  Indian,  sugar 
industry  is  of  considerable  public  interest,  because  notwithstanding  low  prices 
this  industry  is  economically  important,  in  varying  degrees,  to  all  the  colonies 
where  it  exists.  Sugar  is  Jamaica's  second  most  valuable  item  of  export,  bananas 
holding  the  first  place ;  but  banana  cultivations  can  be  ruined  by  a  hurricane  of 
even  moderate  intensity,  whereas  sugar-cane  does  not  suffer  to  anything  like  the 
same  extent  from  this  cause. 

The  Jamaican  sugar  industry  gives  employment  to  large  numbers  of  the 
island's  agrarian  population,  and  has  been  kept  in  being  during  the  past  few 
years  by  financial  aid  provided  by  the  British  and  Jamaican  governments.  The 
aid  directly  afforded  by  Jamaica  at  the  present  time  takes  the  form  of  payment 
to  the  manufacturers,  for  the  proportion  of  each  year's  crop  retained  in  the  island 
according  to  law,  of  prices  rather  higher  than  those  ruling  in  the  world's  markets. 
This  arrangement  went  into  effect  conie  years  ago;  in  addition,  the  Jamaican 
Government  paid  sugar  manufacturers  direct  subsidies,  totalling  a  large  sum  of 
money,  in  respect  of  the  1929-30  and  19301-31  crops. 

Jamaican  sugar  manufacturers  now  devote  more  attention  than  they  did 
in  former  years  to  the  improvement  of  factory  and  field  work  in  order  to 
produce  the  maximum  tonnage  of  cane  per  acre  of  cultivation,  and  to  extract 
the  maximum  quantity  of  sugar  from  the  cane  grown.  There  is  a  cane-breeding 
experimental  station  in  Barbados,  supported  by  manufacturers  in  that  colony, 
and  also  in  Jamaica,  Trinidad,  British  Guiana,  and  Antigua.  In  1934 
machinery  for  a  new  factory,  with  a  crop  capacity  of  about  6,000  tons,  was 
imported  into  Jamaica,  to  replace  an  old  one,  and  there  was  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  use  of  artificial  manures  in  the  cane  cultivations.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  2,300  tons  of  this  material,  representing  65  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports,  were  so  used  in  1934. 

Since  1932  the  output  of  rum  has  notably  increased  and,  due  to  the  legally 
enforced  stoppage  of  uneconomic  competition,  prices  have  improved.  The 
1933-34  rum  crop  yielded  6,912  puncheons  averaging  about  110  imperial  gallons 
each;  that  for  1934-35  is  estimated  at  approximately  7,000  puncheons.  The 
f.o.b.  value  of  ordinary  unaged  Jamaica  rum  was  from  2s.  9d.  to  3s.  per  imperial 
liquid  gallon,  in  bond.    Total  exports  in  1934  were  459,798  gallons  valued  at 
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£135,803  f.o.b.,  exclusive  of  ships'  stores,  as  compared  with  387,065  gallons  (£48,- 
428)  in  1933  and  181,469  gallons  (£21,519)  in  1932.  High-class  Jamaica  rums 
have  been  fairly  extensively  advertised  in  the  United  States  since  the  repeal  of 
prohibition  in  that  country. 

Citrus  Fruits. — Shipments  of  oranges  in  1934  totalled  78,555  boxes  valued  at 
£32,572  f.o.b.,  as  compared  with  92,501  (£42,835)  in  1933.  The  totals  for  grapefruit 
for  the  respective  years  were  16,736,562  in  number  (£78,370  f.o.b.)  and  11,866,259 
(£60,645).  The  considerable  decline  in  exports  is  attributed  to  the  heavy  rains 
which,  beginning  in  June,  1933,  and  lasting  until  about  December  of  that  year, 
caused  the  1933-34  crop  to  be  short.  That  for  1934-35,  now  about  completed, 
has  been  much  better,  and  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  in  the  season  of 
1935-36  Jamaica  could  supply  500,000  boxes  of  oranges  if  a  remunerative  market 
could  be  found  for  them.  Exports  of  grapefruit  during  1933  were  abnormally 
low.  Considerable  shipments  of  oranges  were  made  to  New  Zealand  in  1934. 
The  improvement  in  methods  of  citrus  cultivation  was  satisfactorily  continued 
during  the  year. 

Logwood  Extract. — Exports  of  logwood  extract  totalled  23,516  cwt.  (of  112 
pounds)  in  1934  as  against  30,045  cwt.  in  1933,  the  respective  f.o.b.  values  being 
£78,256  and  £101,528.  Logwood  declined  from  a  total  of  25,104  long  tons  in  1933 
valued  at  £68,674  f.o.b.  to  12,028  tons  (£32,137)  in  1934. 

There  was  a  decline  also  in  exports  of  cigars,  total  shipments  of  which  in 
1934  were  34,728  pounds  (£18,315  f.o.b.)  as  compared  with  39,862  pounds  (£23,- 
145)  in  the  preceding  year. 

The  more  extensive  use  of  artificial  fertilizers  by  the  Jamaican  sugar  indus- 
try in  1934  has  already  been  noticed.  There  are  few  agricultural  countries  that 
depend  so  little  as  Jamaica  does  upon  such  fertilizers,  but  this  condition  is  being 
altered,  to  the  benefit  of  agricultural  output.  Not  only  sugar-cane,  but  bananas 
and  citrus,  were  artificially  manured  in  1934,  about  1,000  tons  having  been  used 
on  banana  plantations.  Nevertheless  the  island's  total  consumption  of  this 
material  is  far  below  what  it  should  be:  total  imports  of  chemical  manures  were 
2,553  long  tons  in  1933  and  3,625  tons  in  1934,  whereas  it  is  estimated  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  banana  industry  alone  could  use  up  to  about 
15,000  tons  per  annum. 

CO-OPERATIVE  AGRICULTURE 

The  co-operative  associations  handling  bananas,  citrus  fruit,  and  coconuts 
functioned  satisfactorily  during  the  year  under  review.  The  Coconut  Associa- 
tion's financial  position  considerably  improved.  Reference  has  already  been  made 
to  the  dividends  paid  to  its  members  by  the  Jamaica  Banana  Producers  Associa- 
tion Ltd.:  the  arrangement  hitherto  subsisting  between  this  concern  and  the 
DiGorgio  Fruit  Corporation  whereby  the  latter  controlled  one-half  of  the  freight 
space  on  certain  of  the  association's  vessels  has  lately  been  terminated  by  mutual 
agreement.  It  has  been  publicly  announced  on  the  association's  behalf  that 
henceforth  its  ships  going  to  England  will  carry  its  fruit  only;  that  it  plans  to 
charter  extra  tonnage,  and  to  maintain  a  weekly  service  to  the  United  States; 
that  it  will  continue  to  ship  bananas  weekly  to  Canada  on  Canadian  National 
vessels,  as  heretofore;  and  that  in  future  the  association  will  have  complete 
control  of  its  marketing  arrangements  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  as  well 
as  in  England.  This  change  will  oblige  the  association  to  obtain  larger  supplies 
of  bananas  than  have  been  furnished  in  the  past. 

LOCAL  INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

The  establishment  of  another  ice  factory  in  Kingston  is  almost  the  only  new 
enterprise  to  be  recorded  under  this  heading  for  1934.  The  manufacture  of 
laundry  soap  expanded  considerably,  and  that  of  edible  coconut  oil  was  well 
maintained.    Both  these  industries  use  coconuts  as  raw  material.    The  soap- 
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making  interests  have  lately  approached  the  Government  with  a  request  for 
increased  tariff  protection  against  the  imported  article.  The  local  match  factory 
had  a  satisfactory  output.  The  island's  consumption  of  fresh  beef  was  substan- 
tially greater  in  1934  than  in  the  two  preceding  years,  and  will  probably  still 
further  increase:  it  has  been  suggested,  indeed,  that  if  the  present  rate  of  increase 
should  persist  for  any  notable  length  of  time,  supplies  of  locally  produced  fresh 
beef  might  be  insufficient  to  meet  the  demand.  Retail  prices  are  considerably 
lower  than  in  Canada. 

BUSINESS  FAILURES 

Bankruptcies. — The  total  number  of  bankruptcies  that  occurred  in  Jamaica 
during  1934  was  416  as  compared  with  364  in  1933,  this  being  the  highest  number 
so  far  recorded  in  anv  one  year.  Total  liabilities  were  £85,879  compared  with 
£71,829  in  1933,  and  assets  at  £14,593  compared  with  £16,479  in  1933.  The 
number  of  bankruptcies  has  been  steadily  increasing  in  recent  years. 

Steps  have  been  taken  to  give  effect  to  the  Registration  of  Business  Names 
Law,  passed  by  the  Legislative  Council  some  months  ago.  Every  person  engaged 
in  commerce  in  Jamaica  must  be  registered,  and  a  good  deal  of  information  is 
required,  chiefly  the  nature  and  principal  place  or  places  of  the  business,  and 
names,  addresses,  nationality,  and  photographs  of  the  owners  or  partners  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  object  is  to  provide  a  means  whereby  responsibility  for  com- 
mercial debts  may  be  definitely  fixed  where  it  properly  belongs,  so  as  to  make  it 
more  difficult  for  a  certain  class  of  trader  to  defraud  his  creditors  after  becoming 
bankrupt — a  practice  that  unfortunately  has  been  growing  during  the  past  few 
years. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE 

Notwithstanding  a  high  arrearage  of  property  taxes,  chiefly  among  the 
peasantry,  and  a  decline  in  the  yield  of  income  tax  and  a  few  other  items,  col- 
lections of  public  revenue  during  the  year  under  review  were  on  the  whole  satis- 
factory, the  total  for  the  period  April  to  November  inclusive  being  £1,551,488  as 
compared  with  £1,275,922  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  Total  public 
expenditure  in  these  two  periods  was  respectively  £1,448,681  and  £1,350,662. 
The  total  yield  of  customs  duties  during  the  nine  months  ending  December  31, 
1934,  was  £761,040,  and  of  package  tax  £56,887  (total  £817,927).  The  yields 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1933  were  respectively  £701,309  and  £58,848 
(total  £760,157).  In  the  calendar  year  1934  customs  duties  produced  £998,634 
and  package  tax  £76,000  (total  £1,074,634).  In  1933  the  collections  under  these 
two  heads  of  revenue  were  respectively  £946,752  and  £78,244  (total  £1,024,996). 

Consequent  on  the  recovery  of  the  banana  industry,  the  freight  earnings  of 
the  state-owned  railway  have  shown  a  considerable  and  gratifying  increase  over 
those  of  the  preceding  year;  passenger  traffic  receipts  are  also  up.  In  the  period 
April  1,  1934,  to  January  31,  1935,  inclusive,  receipts  under  these  two  heads 
totalled  £243,754,  which  was  £57,761  more  than  the  receipts  during  the  corres- 
ponding period  of  1933-34.  To  this  excess  passenger  traffic  contributed  about 
£9,000.  As  the  railway  experiences  stiff  competition  from  motor  vehicles,  especi- 
ally in  the  carriage  of  passengers  and  most  kinds  of  merchandise,  including  island 
produce  (except  bananas,  which  are  best  carried  by  rail),  this  showing  is  con- 
sidered quite  a  good  one. 

During  the  second  half  of  1934  banana  traffic  greatly  increased,  and  in  the 
months  of  November  and  December  more  train-loads  of  this  fruit  were  hauled 
to  the  chief  ports  of  shipment  than  had  been  done  for  many  years  during  those 
months.  The  volume  of  banana  haulage  is  still  above  normal.  The  public  debt 
owed  in  respect  of  the  Jamaica  Government  Railway  is  considerable,  and  it  sel- 
dom happens  that  interest  and  sinking  fund  can  be  met  from  the  railway's  earn- 
ings. These  charges  are  usually  paid,  at  least  in  great  part,  out  of  general 
revenue.    Should,  however,  the  present  favourable  position  persist  throughout 
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1935,  it  is  fairly  certain  that  the  railway  will  be  entirely  self-supporting  during 
that  year. 

For  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1935,  the  revised  estimate  of  total 
revenue  is  £2,247,649,  and  of  expenditure,  £2,261.645,  leaving  an  estimated  deficit 
on  the  year's  transactions  of  £13,996.  As,  however,  there  was  an  actual  surplus 
balance  of  £61,348  on  April  1,  1934,  the  estimated  net  surplus  on  April  1,  1935, 
will  be  £47,352.   The  total  public  revenue  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31, 

1936,  is  estimated  at  £2,082,826,  and  the  expenditure  at  £2,064,341,  leaving 
an  estimated  surplus  on  that  year's  transactions  of  £18,485,  which,  added  to  the 
estimated  net  surplus  balance  of  £47,352  as  at  April  1,  1935,  will  bring  the  sur- 
plus on  April  1,  1936,  to  £65,837.  Should  the  island  be  spared  a  hurricane  or 
other  grave  natural  disaster  during  the  coming  summer  and  autumn,  it  is  certain 
that  the  Government's  estimates  of  revenue  for  1935-36,  purposely  framed  on  a 
conservative  basis,  will  be  considerably  exceeded. 

The  colony's  reserves  at  April  1,  1935,  are  estimated  at  £160,000,  all  of  which 
is  represented  by  a  special  Calamities  Insurance  Fund,  to  which  sums  are  credited 
from  time  to  time  as  occasion  offers  and  as  provided  by  law.  On  December  31, 
1934,  this  fund  stood  at  £158,477.  The  total  reserves  (£160,000)  added  to  the 
estimated  surplus  as  at  April  1,  1935  (£47,352),  make  the  total  amount  available 
to  the  Government  at  that  date  £207,352. 

The  position  of  the  island's  public  debt  is  very  satisfactory.  During  the 
past  two  years  certain  large  loans  have  become  due  for  repayment,  and  of 
course  have  been  repaid  out  of  the  sinking  funds  annually  provided  for  this  pur- 
pose. In  respect  of  one  such  loan,  raised  in  the  year  1885,  the  market  value  of 
the  securities  in  which  the  sinking  funds  were  invested  was  £229,223  more  than 
the  amount  of  the  loan,  so  that  the  Government  made  a  clear  profit  of  this  sum 
when  the  securities  were  sold  in  order  to  amortize  the  loan.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1933-34  Jamaica's  total  public  debt  stood  at  £6,098,846,  in  1934-35  at  £3,845,637, 
and  in  1935-36  it  is  estimated  at  £3,760,637  (in  respect  of  subsisting  loans  only) . 
Annual  charges  for  interest  and  sinking  fund  have  of  course  decreased;  they 
are  given  for  these  respective  periods  at  £207,009,  £258,915,  and  £223,443. 

As  interest  rates  are  very  low  in  London  at  present,  and  as  the  Government 
of  Jamaica  is  committed  to  a  policy  of  public  development,  it  is  planned  to  raise 
during  the  next  few  years  loans  totalling  about  £2,000,000  to  be  spent  on  improv- 
ing slum  areas  and  water  supplies  in  Kingston  and  other  parts  of  the  island; 
deepening  and  widening  harbours;  building  new  schools;  laying  down  new  roads 
and  improving  those  now  existing;  replacing  rolling  stock  of  the  Government 
railway;  developing  the  island's  mineral  springs;  furthering  public  health  activi- 
ties; extending  the  telephone  system  to  the  country  districts;  new  irrigation 
works;  and  in  some  other  directions.  Work  is  already  proceeding  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  Falmouth  harbour,  situated  on  the  northern  coast  of  Jamaica. 
The  contractors  are  a  local  firm,  of  which  a  Canadian  engineer  long  resident  in 
the  island  is  principal. 

It  has  been  suggested  also  that,  in  view  of  the  low  rates  of  interest  now  pre- 
vailing, the  Government  should  raise  a  special  loan  to  pay  off  the  existing  public 
debt,  most  of  which  was  borrowed  when  interest  rates  were  rather  higher  than  at 
present.  Such  a  funding  operation  would  effect  a  still  further  saving  in  annual 
debt  charges. 

Notwithstanding  the  prevailing  economic  depression  and  the  occurrence  of 
hurricanes,  droughts,  and  floods  during  the  past  two  years  (necessitating  con- 
siderable expenditure  for  the  repair  of  damaged  public  property) ,  taxes  have  not 
been  increased  in  Jamaica,  except  for  the  imposition,  in  April  1932,  of  a  tax  of 
one  shilling  on  every  package  imported  into  the  island:  this  tax,  however,  had 
been  in  effect  some  years  previously  and  does  not  affect  the  consumer.  Nor  have 
Civil  Service  salaries  been  reduced.    The  Government's  favourable  financial 
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position  at  the  present  time  testifies  not  only  to  the  colony's  remarkable  power 
of  quick  recovery  from  economic  disaster,  but  also  to  capable,  careful,  and 
creditable  management  of  public  finance. 

Towards  the  end  of  1934  a  contract  was  made  between  the  Jamaica  Govern- 
ment and  the  Pan-American  Airways  Inc.  for  carriage  by  the  latter  of  air  mail 
from  Jamaica,  and  rates  of  postage  were  immediately  reduced.  There  was  no  con- 
tract between  these  two  parties  before  that  time.  The  Jamaica  business  community 
uses  to  a  considerable  extent  the  air-mail  service,  which  effects  rapid  delivery 
to  the  United  States  and  Canada.  There  are  two  north-bound  services  each  week, 
the  journey  from  Kingston  to  New  York  taking  about  twenty  hours,  and  from 
Kingston  to  Montreal  about  twenty-seven  hours.  The  United  Kingdom  can  be 
reached  in  about  seven  days  from  Kingston,  mail  being  carried  by  air  to  New 
York  and  thence  eastwards  by  fast  transatlantic  steamers.  There  are  correspond- 
ing south-bound  services,  touching  Kingston  twice  a  week,  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States;  likewise  services  to  and  from  the  various  islands  of  the  Carib- 
bean, Colon,  and  other  points  on  the  Spanish-American  mainland. 

In  the  last  few  weeks  of  the  year  under  review,  the  Government 
sanctioned  expenditure  by  the  Kingston  and  St.  Andrew  Corporation,  the 
municipal  authority  of  the  capital  and  adjacent  districts,  of  up  to  £225,000  to 
be  used  principally  for  improving  roads,  bridges,  and  other  public  works  in  the 
municipality,  and  for  repairing  the  damage  done  by  the  disastrous  floods  of 
August,  1933.  The  number  of  building  permits  issued  in  the  municipality  during 
1934  was  1,537,  as  compared  with  1,619  in  1933.  The  municipal  area  of  Kingston, 
which  includes  the  adjacent  mountainous  parish  of  St.  Andrew,  is  a  large  one, 
covering  almost  191  square  miles,  with  an  estimated  population  of  about  135,000. 

TOURIST  TRAFFIC 

Long-term  tourists  to  Jamaica  numbered  5,149  in  1934  compared  with  6,360 
in  1933,  and  cruise  tourists  34,113  compared  with  26,994  in  1933. 

Valuable  publicity  was  given  to  Jamaica  and  other  British  West  Indian 
Colonies  and  Bermuda  by  means  of  special  supplements  written  by  a  repre- 
sentative of  a  well-known  Canadian  newspaper,  who  made  a  tour  through  the 
colonies. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Jamaica's  imports  from  Canada  in  1934  were  worth  considerably  more  than 
those  of  1933.  This  was  to  be  expected  in  a  year  of  business  recovery;  the 
same,  indeed,  must  be  said  of  Jamaica's  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
other  parts  of  the  British  Empire,  from  the  United  States,  and  from  Japan. 
On  the  other  hand,  Canada's  percentage  of  the  total  value  of  Jamaica's  import 
trade  was  the  same  (16)  in  both  years.  Although  this  figure  represents  an 
increase  of  1  per  cent  over  that  for  1932,  it  perhaps  is  worth  recalling  here 
that  the  percentage  in  1927,  when  the  present  Canada-West  Indies  Trade 
Agreement  went  into  effect,  was  18-8;  that  in  1928  it  was  19-4;  in  1929,  18-0; 
in  1930,  16-4;  and  in  1931,  17-5. 

In  1934,  29-6  per  cent  of  Jamaica's  export  trade  was  done  with  Canada. 
The  percentage  in  1927  was  17-8,  and  in  1928,  22-8;  but  as  during  those  years 
Canada's  purchases  of  Jamaica  bananas  were  routed  via  the  United  States 
and  therefore  were  not  recorded  as  Jamaican  exports  to  the  Dominion,  these 
figures  are  lower  than  they  should  be:  by  how  much  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
In  1929,  however,  when  direct  shipments  of  bananas  to  Canada  began,  the 
percentage  was  24;  in  1930  and  1931  it  was  26-2;  in  1932,  26-5;  and  in  1933, 
27-8. 
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TRADE  OF  ST.  VINCENT  IN  1934 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  March  15,  1935. — The  Presidency  of  St.  Vincent,  a 
unit  of  the  British  colony  of  the  Windward  Islands,  lies  between  St.  Lucia  and 
Grenada,  commercially  the  most  important  islands  in  the  colony.  The  total 
population  of  the  island  was  estimated  to  be  52,006  at  December  31,  1933;  the 
area  is  133  square  miles.  Arrowroot  is  the  chief  crop;  St.  Vincent  is  an  important 
world  supplier  of  this  product.  With  the  aid  of  the  St.  Vincent  Co-operative 
Arrowroot  Association,  which  was  formed  to  supervise  the  production  and  orderly 
marketing  of  this  commodity,  exports  have  been  steadily  increasing,  and  a  record 
crop  of  6,526,003  pounds  was  exported  in  1934  compared  with  4,589,435  pounds 
in  1933  and  3,704,833  pounds  in  1932.  Molasses,  cotton,  copra,  sugar,  and 
cassava  starch  are  the  other  important  crops  exported. 

TOTAL  TRADE  AND  SHIPPING 

The  increased  exports  of  arrowroot  are  reflected  in  the  increase  in  the  total 
trade  of  the  island  during  the  year  under  review  as  compared  with  the  two  pre- 
vious years.  The  figures  showing  imports,  exports,  and  total  trade  during  the 
calendar  years  1934,  1933,  and  1932  are  listed  hereunder: — 

1934  1933  1932 

Imports   £163,035       £148,647  £149,289 

Exports   129,833         112,265  95,693 


Total   £292,868       £260,912  £244,982 

A  total  of  213  steam  vessels  with  a  net  tonnage  of  635,224  entered  and 
cleared  at  ports  of  the  island  during  1934.  The  Canadian  National  steamships, 
the  Ocean  Dominion  steamships,  and  United  States  lines  make  St.  Vincent  a 
regular  port  of  call  from  the  Eastern  Atlantic  seaboard.  Freight  from  Pacific 
ports  and  Europe  is  usually  transhipped  at  Barbados  or  Trinidad. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  into  St.  Vincent  consist  almost  solely  of  provisions,  lumber,  cheap 
wearing  apparel,  and  manufactured  goods,  and  supplies  for  processing  and  ship- 
ping the  agricultural  products  of  the  island.  Increases  were  recorded  in  the  value 
of  imports  of  wood  and  timber,  which  amounted  to  £17,660  in  1934  (£13,707  in 
1933) ;  flour,  £16,322  (£12,975) ;  rice,  £5,574  (£3,910) ;  manufactures  of  iron  and 
steel,  £4,682  (£4,665) ;  cigarettes  and  tobacco,  £4,661  (£4,609) ;  empty  bags  and 
sacks,  £4,241  (£1,446) ;  motor  cars  and  trucks,  £4,162  (£2,820) ;  apparel,  £4,017 
(£3,275);  manure,  £3,813  (£3,176);  and  manufactures  of  paper,  £3,417  (£1,710). 

Decreases  were  recorded  in  the  import  values  of  the  following  products: 
cotton  piece-goods,  £12,233  (£15,307  in  1933)  ;  fish,  £5,569  (£5,661)  ;  boots  and 
shoes,  £4,277  (£4,846);  unrefined  sugar,  £3,296  (£3,491);  soap,  £2,673  (£2,882); 
butter  and  butter  substitutes,  £2,624  (£2,801) ;  and  cement,  £2,478  (£3,966). 

The  United  Kingdom  again  secured  the  largest  share  of  St.  Vincent's  imports 
amounting  to  £71,125  (43  per  cent)  of  the  total  imports  in  1934,  compared  with 
£66,326  (44-6  per  cent)  in  the  previous  year.  The  chief  items  were:  cotton 
piece-goods,  £8,739  (£9,726  in  1933)  ;  cigarettes,  £4,036  (£3,988)  ;  machinery  of 
all  kinds,  £3,543  (£2,421);  soap,  £2,598  (£2,248);  boots  and  shoes  of  leather, 
£2,110  (£2,843)  ;  fertilizers,  £3,250  (£1,960)  ;  cement,  £1,735  (£2,566)  ;  and  cotton 
bags,  £1,633  (£73).  Canada  supplied  imports  valued  at  £31,362  (19-2  per  cent) 
in  1934  and  at  £25,227  (16-9  per  cent)  in  1933.  Trinidad,  which  supplied  imports 
valued  at  £5,619  in  1934  (£8,634  in  1933);  Barbados,  £5,074  (£1,803);  British 
Guiana,  £5,017  (£4,577);  Newfoundland,  £3,746  (£3,944);  and  India,  £2,549 
(£703),  were  the  most  important  Empire  suppliers.  Imports  from  British  Empire 
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sources  amounted  to  £126,476  (77-5  per  cent)  compared  with  £114,202  (77  per 
cent)  in  1933.  Total  imports  from  foreign  countries  amounted  to  £34,849  com- 
pared with  £33,094  in  1933.  Imports  from  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
£24,664  (15-1  per  cent)  and  £22,300  (15  per  cent)  in  1933;  from  Japan  at  £3,417 
(2  per  cent)  as  against  £3,662  (2-5  per  cent) ;  from  France  at  £1,262  (£1,621) ; 
and  from  Germany  at  £1,239  (£1,334).  Chief  imports  from  the  United  States 
were:  lumber,  £5,211  (£4,474);  shooks,  staves,  and  headings,  £4,971  (£4,867); 
and  cotton  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods,  £2,767  (£2,905) .  Japan  snipped  apparel 
valued  at  £638  in  1934  (£598),  and  cotton  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods,  £647 
(£2,479) ;  while  France  shipped  wine  valued  at  £281  (£355) ;  butter,  £232  (£605) ; 
and  olive  oil,  £118  (£114). 

EXPORTS 

The  United  States,  the  island's  best  customer,  received  exports  valued  at 
£47,717  in  1934  as  compared  with  £35,598  in  1933.  This  increase  is  mainly  due 
to  increased  exports  of  arrowroot,  which  amounted  to  £42,380  in  1934  as  com- 
pared to  £30,639  in  1933.  Exports  to  the  United  Kingdom  also  showed  an 
increase,  £37,425  in  1934  as  against  £33,640  in  1933;  while  exports  to  Trinidad 
amounted  to  £20,174  (£19,427) ;  Canada,  £13,078  (£14,017) ;  Barbados,  £3,807 
(£2,649);  and  France,  £2,365  (£3,482).  The  island's  most  important  exports 
were:  arrowroot,  £75,044  (£55,510);  molasses  and  syrup,  £11,218  (£11,624); 
raw  cotton,  £10,469  (£9,726);  copra,  £6,551  (£8,978);  sugar,  £5,979  (£8,162); 
cassava  starch,  £3,081  (£3,110);  and  cocoa,  £894  (£1,141). 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Canada  supplied  St.  Vincent  with  a  variety  of  products;  but,  with  the 
exception  of  flour,  shooks,  staves  and  headings,  fish,  and  dressed  lumber,  the 
value  of  these  items  is  not  large.  In  1934  imports  from  Canada  were  valued 
at  £31,362  compared  with  £25,227  and  £25,954  in  1933  and  1932  respectively. 
This  increase  is  due  to  increased  supplies  of  Canadian  flour  which  amounted 
to  25,515  cwts.  valued  at  £15,177  in  1934  as  against  26,152  half-bags  amounting 
in  value  to  £12,471  in  the  previous  year.  In  addition  to  flour,  the  following 
were  the  chief  imports  received  from  Canada:  shooks,  staves  and  headings, 
£3,923  (£1,672);  fish,  £1,706  (£1,556);  lumber,  £1,241  (£1,606);  motor  cars 
and  trucks,  £1,214  (£1,163) ;  tires,  £858  (£725) ;  cement,  £740  (£1,400) ;  shoes, 
rubber  and  canvas,  £520  (£243;);  potatoes,  £286  (£200);  cheese,  £267  (£246); 
nails,  £233  (£441);  manures,  £224  (£49);  and  oats,  £215  (£233). 

Exports  from  St.  Vincent  to  Canada  during  1934  amounted  to  £13,078 
compared  with  £14,017  in  1933  and  £9,376  in  1932.  The  principal  items  were 
syrup  and  molasses,  £8,188  (£6,760) ;  arrowroot,  £4,276  (£2,305) ;  cocoanuts, 
£353  (nil);  limes,  £129  (£135);  and  tomatoes,  £127  (£238). 


IMPORT  TRADE   OF   BRITISH   WEST   AFRICA   IN   MOTOR  CARS 

Attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  fact  that  in  the  report  by  Mr.  C.  B. 
Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Liverpool,  on  the  "  Import  Trade  of 
British  West  Africa  in  1933,"  which  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1624  (March  16),  something  less  than  justice  was  done  to  Cana- 
dian participation  in  the  import  trade  in  motor  cars  and  commercial  vehicles 
into  these  Protectorates,  owing  to  the  fact  that  it  was  based  solely  on  the 
reports  of  the  several  Comptrollers  of  Customs.  In  that  report  it  was  stated 
that  the  Dominion  supplied  nine  motor  cars  to  Sierra  Leone  and  the  Gold 
Coast;  but  the  returns  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  show  that  78 
passenger  cars  and  339  commercial  units  were  shipped  to  British  West  Africa 
in  that  year. 
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In  calendar  year  1933  one  large  Canadian  organization  made  shipments  as 
follows  to  British  West  Africa: — 

Passenger  Commercial 
Cars  Units 
1  4 
3  8 
27  209 
48  131 

Total   :   .. ;  . .  79  352 

As  these  shipments  were  made  from  the  port  of  New  York,  it  is  evident 
that  they  have  been  credited  to  the  United  States  in  the  statistics  of  the  West 
African  Protectorates. 

NETHERLANDS  COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  1934 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  guilder  equals  $0-402  at  par  and  approximately  $0-67  at  present  rate  of  exchange; 
one  kilo  equals  2-205  pounds;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds) 

Rotterdam,  March  15,  1935. — The  following  paragraphs  summarize  market 
conditions  governing  the  various  commodities  and  groups  of  commodities  which 
are  imported  into  the  Netherlands,  with  particular  reference  to  those  of  interest 
to  Canada.  The  order  followed  conforms  with  the  sequence  in  the  preliminary 
trade  statistics  for  the  period  under  review. 

ANIMALS  AND  ANIMAL  PRODUCTS 

Live  Animals. — The  Netherlands  does  not  offer  a  market  for  live  animals. 
Exports  exceed  imports  by  a  wide  margin  and  such  trade  as  there  is  consists 
largely  of  frontier  traffic,  although  there  are  some  horses  brought  in  princi- 
pally from  Poland  and  Lithuania. 

Total  imports  of  horses  in  1934  were  6,633  head,  with  a  value  of  1,028,000 
fl.,  the  average  thus  being  slightly  less  than  1,160  fl.  per  animal.  The  impor- 
tation of  horses  for  slaughtering  purposes  has  declined  precipitously  from  1,502 
animals  in  1933  to  365  in  1934.  This  was  caused  by  the  glut  of  beef  and  pork. 
Great  Britain  is  the  principal  source  of  supply. 

As  regards  cattle,  hogs,  sheep,  and  poultry,  imports  are  negligible.  Owing 
to  the  depressed  condition  of  farming  and  the  over-supply  of  dairy  and  animal 
products,  there  is  little  incentive  to  even  bring  in  breeding  animals  to  improve 
the  stock  and  increase  production. 

At  one  time  fur-bearing  animals,  principally  foxes,  were  imported  from 
Canada.  This  industry  has,  however,  declined  in  importance  during  the  years 
of  the  depression  and  is  now  in  a  static  condition. 

As  is  the  case  with  living  animals,  there  is  no  import  trade  of  importance  in 
fresh  meat  or  meat  products,  the  movement  being  all  the  other  way,  although 
because  of  various  restrictions  in  buying  countries,  the  volume  and  value  of 
exports  is  declining. 

Among  the  meat  products  which  are  imported,  horsemeat  was  once  of  some 
importance.  In  1930,  for  instance,  the  quantity  which  entered  the  country 
weighed  4,050  tons.  By  1932  this  had  dropped  to  2,061  tons,  in  1933  to  1,484 
tons,  and  in  1934  to  1,113  tons.  Ninety-eight  per  cent  of  the  total  came  from  the 
United  States. 

The  comparatively  cheap  price  of  domestic  beef  and  pork,  coupled  with 
import  restrictions  on  meat,  have  slowed  up  its  importation.  Legislation  exists 
prohibiting  the  importation  of  meat  products  from  Canada,  which  has  all 
along  prevented  participation  by  the  Dominion  in  this  trade.  The  value  of 
total  horsemeat  imports  in  1934  was  418,000  fl.  in  comparison  with  509,000  fl. 
in  the  preceding  year. 
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No  bacon  or  pork  is  imported  into  Holland.  On  the  other  hand,  exports 
of  bacon  in  1934  weighed  30,921  tons  valued  at  14,824,000  fl.  The  compara- 
tive figures  for  1933  were  46,214  tons  and  19,202,000  fl.  All  of  this  goes  to 
the  United  Kingdom.  Exports  of  cured  pork  other  than  bacon  were  12,956 
tons,  with  Germany  the  principal  purchaser. 

Animal  Fats. — The  importation  of  animal  fats  has  been  moving  downward, 
unrendered  fats  having  contracted  from  3,500  tons  (1,439,000  fl.)  in  1933  to 
2,745  tons  (779,000  fl.)  In  1934  Belgium  contributed  slightly  less  than  half 
of  the  total,  with  most  of  the  balance  coming  from  the  Argentine  and  France. 
Neutral  lard  imports  were  only  14  tons  (2,000  fl.).  Exports,  on  the  other 
hand,  under  this  heading  weighed  24  tons.  There  is  a  movement  both  in  and 
out  of  pure  lard  and  steam  lard.  Imports  in  1934  weighed  1,136  tons  and 
exports  7,683  tons.  As  regards  imports,  the  United  States  is  the  origin  of 
about  55  per  cent,  with  most  of  the  balance  credited  to  France  and  Germany. 
The  principal  importers  of  Dutch  steam  lard  are  Czechoslovakia  and  Ger- 
many. 

The  importation  of  non-edible  technical  fats  and  tallow  dropped  from 
10,108  tons  (1,591,000  fl.)  to  8,599  tons  (1,065,000  fl.).  The  principal  coun- 
tries of  origin  are  the  Argentine,  the  United  States,  and  Denmark.  In  1933 
Canada  was  credited  with  165  tons  (26,619  fl.),  and  in  1934  this  quantity 
dropped  to  11-4  tons  (2,558  fl.). 

The  importation  of  premier  jus  and  edible  tallow  went  up  from  6,913  tons 
(1,260,000  fl.)  in  1933  to  8,263  tons  (1,271,000  fl.)  in  1934.  The  Argentine  was 
the  only  country  of  importance  sending  this  commodity  to  the  Netherlands. 
Mutton  jus  is  an  article  of  small  importance. 

As  regards  oleo  oil,  imports  have  been  steadily  downward  during  the  past 
five  years;  the  total  in  1934  was  1,155  tons  (240,000  fl.).  Of  this  975  tons 
(205,000  fl.)  were  credited  to  the  United  States  and  110  tons  (20,000  fl.)  to  the 
Argentine.  There  is  none  shown  as  having  come  from  Canada,  although  in  the 
preceding  year  the  Dominion  was  credited  with  slightly  less  than  9  tons.  Oleo- 
stearine  comes  principally  from  the  United  States  and  the  Argentine.  The  total 
volume  of  imports  in  1934  was  508  tons. 

Dairy  Products. — Dairying  is  the  principal  branch  of  agriculture  in  the 
Netherlands.  There  is  a  large  surplus  of  all  products  and  by-products  under 
this  heading,  which  precludes  imports. 

Butter  and  Cheese. — The  statistics  show  small  imports  of  both  butter  and 
cheese,  the  latter  being  principally  either  specialty  articles  from  such  countries 
as  France  and  Switzerland,  or  something  which  is  used  for  manufacturing  pur- 
poses such  as  blending  with  Dutch  cheese  and  pasteurizing. 

Cheese  exports  in  1934  weighed  61,186  tons  against  imports  of  660  tons. 
Butter  exports  weighed  36,886  tons  against  imports  of  532  tons.  As  regards 
butter,  the  principal  export  market  is  the  United  Kingdom,  which  took  about 
half,  followed  by  Germany. 

Margarine. — There  is  an  important  domestic  industry  producing  mar- 
garine. Exports  in  1934  amounted  to  9,248  tons  in  comparison  with  11,713  a 
year  ago.   Imports  in  1934  totalled  74  tons. 

Milk. — There  are  no  imports  of  milk.  On  the  other  hand,  the  condensed 
and  evaporated  products  are  exported  by  Dutch  manufacturers  to  all  parts  of 
the  world.  In  1934  the  volume  of  exports  of  sweetened  full  cream  condensed 
milk  weighed  37,141  tons,  of  skimmed  condensed  105,453  tons,  and  of  unsweet- 
ened full  cream  milk  17,456  tons. 

Eggs;  Casein. — Egg  exports  totalled  61,417  tons,  with  Germany  the  prin- 
cipal market.  Imports  under  this  heading  are  confined  to  a  few  frozen  eggs 
from  China.  There  is  a  market  for  casein,  in  which  Canada  could  participate 
if  French  and  Danish  competition  could  be  met.  Total  casein  imports  in 
1934  were  996  tons  valued  at  292,000  fl. 
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Wool. — The  domestic  industries  manufacturing  woollen  products  have  been 
adversely  affected  by  unfavourable  business  conditions.  Consequently  the 
demand  for  raw  material  is  below  normal.  Nevertheless  imports  of  unwashed, 
unspun  wool  amounted  to  3,673  tons  (3,098,000  fl.) ;  of  machine-washed 
unspun  wool  to  2,706  tons  (2,662,000  fl.) ;  of  combed  wool  to  993  tons  (1,810,000 
fl.) ;  and  of  offal  of  wool  and  woollen  yarns  to  1,570  tons.  The  United  Kingdom 
is  credited  with  being  the  principal  source  of  supply  of  wool,  followed  by  New 
Zealand  and  Uruguay.  If  obtainable  at  competitive  prices,  Canadian  wool 
could  be  sold  to  the  Netherlands. 

Animal  Hair. — Apart  from  wool,  a  fair  market  exists  for  other  animal 
hair,  with  a  limited  volume  coming  from  Canada.  Total  imports  of  horsehair 
in  1934  were  177  tons  (163,000  fl.)  as  against  79  tons  (88,000  fl.)  in  1933.  The 
United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  64  tons  (54,000  fl.) ;  Belgium  with  43  tons 
(30,000  fl.);  and  Germany  with  31  tons  (29,000  fl.).  Imports  of  cowhair 
weighed  241  tons  (74,000  fl.).  Germany  has  the  bulk  of  this  trade.  Hog  hair 
for  the  manufacture  of  brushes  dropped  from  194  tons  (307,000  fl.)  in  1933 
to  127  tons  (235,000  fl.)  in  1934.  Half  of  the  1934  quantity  came  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  with  China,  Germany  and  Belgium  following. 

Honey. — There  is  a  good  demand  in  the  Netherlands  for  dark-coloured 
honey  suitable  for  the  baking  and  confectionery  trades.  Annual  imports  aver- 
age roughly  4,000  metric  tons.  In  1934  the  actual  quantity  was  3,264  tons 
(539,000  fl.)  in  comparison  with  4,570  tons  (755,000  fl.)  in  1933.  Cuba,  which 
is  the  principal  source  of  supply,  sends  a  cheap  and  rather  inferior  product; 
this  also  applies  to  other  Latin-American  countries  such  as  Chile,  Mexico,  and 
the  West  Indies.  Imports  from  Canada,  because  of  few  offers,  declined  from 
295  tons  (49,768  fl.)  in  1933  to  13  tons  (2,349  fl.)  in  1934.  Canadian  honey 
is  of  a  better  quality  than  that  of  the  above-mentioned  countries.  It  competes 
with  the  French  and  Russian  products.  Imports  from  Russia  in  1934  were 
much  below  the  level  of  the  preceding  year. 

Importations  of  honey  from  the  principal  countries  of  origin  during  1933 
and  1934,  weights  in  metric  tons  and  values  in  thousands  of  florins,  were  as 
follows: — 

1933  1934 
M.Tons     1,000  FL    M.  Tons    1,000  Fl. 


Total   4,570  755  3,264  539 

Germany   331  47  276  42 

France   360  103  225  60 

Soviet  Union   227  38  127  20 

Canada   295  50  13  2 

Cuba   2,453  355  1,846  286 

United  States   471  89  265  49 

Chile   84  13  100  16 

Mexico   106  14  167  25 


The  demand  for  light-coloured  clover  honey  for  table  use  is  small  and  is 
catered  to  by  domestic  producers.  Honey  arriving  in  this  market  is  packed 
either  in  large  barrels  or  in  tins  of  approximately  60  pounds 

FISHMEAL,  MEATMEAL  AND  OTHER  FEEDING  MEALS 

Fishmeal. — Holland  is  at  the  present  time  the  leading  importer  in  Con- 
tinental Europe  of  fishmeal.  It  is  used  principally  mixed  with  other  products 
as  a  feeding  stuff  for  the  swine-raising  industry  and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  poultry. 

Despite  the  curtailment  of  the  foreign  markets  which  one  existed  for 
pork,  pork  products,  and  eggs,  the  volume  of  fishmeal  imports  has  remained 
remarkably  steady,  and  in  1934  there  was  an  increase  in  both  volume  and  value 
in  comparison  with  the  preceding  period.  The  volume  is  actually  greater  than 
in  1931,  when  25,877  tons  were  imported,  although  the  value  is  below  that  year. 
Total  imports  in  1934  were  26,337  tons  (2,118,000  fl.),  compared  with  21,567  tons 
(1,918,000  fl.)  in  1933  and  20,172  tons  (1,995,904  fl.)  in  1932. 
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Since  the  inception  of  the  fishmeal  trade,  Canada  has  occupied  a  prominent 
position  among  the  countries  shipping  to  this  market.  In  1933,  owing  to  sub- 
normal production  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  place  was  lost  to  the  United  States.  In 
1934,  however,  imports  from  Canada  doubled,  and  there  was  also  a  heavy  increase 
from  the  United  States.  In  1934  the  United  States  was  the  principal  shipper, 
accounting  for  almost  half  of  the  total.  This  position  is  customarily  held  by 
Norway.  The  United  Kingdom,  Japan,  and  Sweden  are  also  sources  of  supply. 
At  one  time  Russian  fishmeal  was  offered,  but  this  has  been  off  the  market 
for  several  years.  The  Japanese  product  has  a  tendency  to  deteriorate  in 
transit,  and  it  has  a  high  percentage  of  impurities  such  as  sand.  Norway,  the 
United  States,  and  Canada  supply  principally  herring,  pilchard,  and  sardine 
meal,  the  United  Kingdom  contributing  the  so-called  white  fish  meal.  The 
demand  for  the  last-named  is  greater  than  for  the  herring  meal.  Canada's 
participation  in  the  market  is  governed  largely  by  the  volume  of  production 
in  other  countries  and  the  level  of  the  accompanying  prices. 

Particulars  of  fishmeal  imports  during  1933  and  1934,  with  the  volume  in 
metric  tons  and  the  value  in  guilders,  are  subjoined: — 

1933  1934 
M.Tons       1,000  Fl.      M.  Tons      1,000  Fl. 


Total   21,567  1,918  26,337  2,118 

Germany   376  39     

United  Kingdom   4.882  523  3.617  364 

Norway   9,075  727  2,475  195 

Sweden   651  69  611  63 

Iceland   555  44    .... 

Canada   2,220  183  4,463  330 

United  States   2,908  256  12,138  943 

Japan       2,357  170 


Meatmeal  and  Animal  Meal. — There  were  1,357  tons  (135,000  fl.)  of  meat- 
meal  imported  in  1934.  The  Argentine  supplied  about  50  per  cent  of  this;  the 
balance  was  divided  between  Paraguay  and  Rhodesia.  Animal  meal  imports 
amounted  to  9,026  tons  (694,000  fl.)  in  1933  as  against  11,662  tons  (857,000 
fl.)  in  1934.  Animal  meal  contains  a  higher  percentage  of  bone  and  other 
impurities  which  distinguishes  it  from  meat  meal.  Up  to  1934  there  had  been 
limited  quantities  of  this  product  coming  from  Canada.  During  the  past 
twelve  months,  however,  prices  from  competing  countries  were  such  that  Cana- 
dian participation  on  a  profitable  basis  was  no  longer  possible.  As  regards 
last  year's  imports,  7,566  tons  (5755,000  fl.)  were  from  the  Argentine,  2,162  tons 
(150,000  fl.)  from  the  United  States,  and  1,335  tons  (87,000  fl.)  from  Brazil. 

Wholemeal. — There  is  also  a  market  for  whalemeal.  Imports  in  1934 
totalled  721  metric  tons  (33,000  fl.)  Dried  blood  and  blood  meal  imports 
amounted  to  2,865  tons  (239,000  fl.).  Bone  meal  imports  were  5,621  tons 
(265,000  fl.) ,  with  the  Argentine  and  Denmark  the  principal  sources  of  supply. 

Fish,  Fresh  and  Frozen. — The  Netherlands  is  a  maritime  country  and  the 
population  is  used  to  a  fish  diet.  The  greater  part  of  the  existing  demand 
is  met  by  the  domestic  industry.  The  production  of  herrings  is  the  most  impor- 
tant branch  of  this,  although  there  are  other  North  Sea  and  Atlantic  Ocean 
fishes  caught. 

Based  on  crisis  legislation,  fresh  and  frozen  sea  fish  may  only  be  imported 
into  the  country  under  permit,  which  closes  the  market  to  exporting  countries 
which  did  not  have  an  established  trade  in  1930  and  1931. 

During  the  year  a  limited  business  was  done  in  frozen  halibut  from 
Canada.  If  the  market  had  been  free,  this  could  have  been  greater.  There 
have  been  no  imports  of  frozen  eels  from  Canada  for  several  years.   The  total 
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under  this  heading  was  1,077  tons  (653,000  fl.).  Denmark  supplied  689  tons 
valued  at  457,000  fl.;  France  was  well  behind  with  145  tons  at  60,000  fl.  and 
Norway  followed  with  116  tons  at  57,000  fl. 

Fresh  and  frozen  eels  are  imported  into  Holland  for  smoking  and  curing. 

There  is  no  demand  in  the  Netherlands  for  dried  or  pickled  fish. 

Cured  herrings  are  exported  in  substantial  quantities,  the  volume  in  1934 
having  been  58,937  tons.  Germany  and  Belgium  are  the  principal  markets, 
although  Canada  took  291  tons  valued  at  37,000  fl. 

Salmon. — Salmon  is  a  river  fish  and  consequently  is  free  from  quota 
restrictions.  This  is  a  commodity  in  which  Canada  can  participate  to  a 
greater  extent  than  is  at  present  the  case,  provided  supplies  were  forthcoming 
at  competitive  prices. 

Total  imports  under  this  heading  in  1934  were  508  tons  (432,000  fl.)  com- 
pared with  505  tons  (527,000  fl.)  in  1933.  Nearly  half  of  last  year's  total  was 
from  the  United  States,  with  the  United  Kingdom  in  second  place,  although 
imports  from  this  latter  source  represented  re-exports  from  Canada,  the  United 
States,  or  possibly  Siberia.  Direct  imports  from  Canada  have  gone  up  from 
22  tons  in  1932  to  39  tons  in  1933  and  to  59  tons  in  1934.  Particulars  of 
imports  from  all  sources  for  the  years  1933  and  1934  are  appended: — 


1933  1934 
M.Tons  1,000  Fl.  M.  Tons  1,000  Fl. 


Total  

....  505 

527 

508 

432 

  47 

46 

25 

29 

  2 

1 

6 

4 

United  Kingdom  

....  219 

223 

88 

103 

  6 

19 

10 

29 

....  62 

92 

88 

86 

  20 

39 

10 

17 

....  39 

22 

59 

30 

  100 

79 

206 

124 

Frozen  salmon  when  imported  into  the  Netherlands  is  defrosted  and  sold 
as  fresh  salmon  or  smoked.  Buyers  want  fish  which  are  frozen  immediately 
they  are  caught  and  the  texture  of  which  will  not  break  down  during  defrost- 
ing. Particular  attention  should  also  be  paid  to  colour,  and  anything  which 
has  become  dark  and  yellowish  should  not  be  included  in  the  shipment. 

Fresh  lobsters  are  imported  largely  from  Norway.  The  total  quantity 
in  1934  was  537  tons  (376,000  fl.).  There  were  no  imports  of  oysters  last  year, 
the  domestic  supply  being  sufficient  to  meet  market  requirements. 

Other  Animal  Products. — The  import  restriction  which  was  alluded  to 
when  referring  to  horsemeat  also  prevents  the  sale  of  other  Canadian  packing 
house  products,  with  the  exception  of  rendered  animal  fats,  into  the  Nether- 
lands. Otherwise  some  trade  might  be  done  in  casings.  Total  imports  under 
this  heading  were  2,783  tons  (1,247,000  fl.).  The  United  States  was  responsible 
for  545  tons  (244,000  fl.)  ;  490  tons  (185,000  fl.)  came  from  the  Argentine,  432 
tons  (162,000  fl.)  from  France,  and  411  tons  (141,000  fl.)  from  Belgium  and 
Luxembourg.  The  few  Canadian  casings  which  have  been  shipped  to  this 
country  have  been  held  in  Rotterdam  for  re-export  to  other  markets  where 
they  are  permitted  to  enter.  The  Saar  territory  has  been  one  of  the  most 
important  of  these. 

There  is  a  limited  demand  for  animal  organs  for  use  by  the  chemical  and 
medicinal  trade.   The  quantity  which  came  in  during  1934  weighed  179  tons. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  BELGO-LUXEMBURG  ECONOMIC  UNION  IN  1934 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  quintal  is  the  equivalent  of  220-46  pounds;  and  one  Belgian  franc  is  equal  to 
approximately  $0-047  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange) 

Brussels,  March  8,  1935. — The  Belgian  official  statistics  indicate  that  in 
1934  imports  and  exports  of  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union  amounted 
respectively  to  317,261,677  metric  quintals  valued  at  14,021,271,000  francs  and 
199,860,061  quintals  estimated  at  13,698,285,000  francs;  those  for  1933  to 
306,965,913  metric  quintals  assessed  at  15,242,863,000  francs  and  199,359,281 
quintals  totalling  14,288,246,000  francs.  These  figures  show  an  advance  of 
10,295,764  quintals  in  the  volume  of  imports  and  a  falling  off  of  1,221,592,000 
francs  in  their  value,  and  a  surplus  of  500,780  metric  quintals  in  the  volume 
of  exports,  their  value  showing  a  decline  of  589,961,000  francs.  They  show 
also  that  the  difference  in  the  volume  of  imports  over  exports  has  increased 
from  107,606,632  to  117,401,616  quintals,  or  by  9,794,984  quintals,  while  the 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  trade  fell  from  954,617,000  francs  in  1933  to  332,986,000 
francs  in  1934,  the  sum  of  631,631,000  francs  thus  being  written  off  the  debit 
side.  The  figures  relating  to  the  Union's  external  trade  are  to  be  found  here- 
after in  table  form: — 

Imports 

1934  1933  Difference 

Volume  in  metric  quintals  ..  ..  317.261,677  306,965,913  +10,295,764 
Value  in  1,000  francs   14,021,271         15,242,863       -  1,221,592 

Exports 

Volume  in  metric  quintals  ..  ..  199.860,061  199,359,281  +  500,780 
Value  in  1,000  francs   13,698,285         14,288,246       -  589,961 

The  decrease  in  the  value  of  Belgian  imports  and  exports  is  owing  to  lower 
prices.  In  fact,  the  average  value  per  metric  ton  of  imported  goods  was  464 
francs  in  1934,  as  against  497  in  1933,  while  that  of  exported  goods  stood  at 
685  francs  as  compared  with  717  francs. 

The  figures  pertaining  to  the  average  value  per  metric  ton  of  imported 
and  exported  goods  were  for  the  past  six  years  as  hereafter: — 

Average  Value  per  Metric  Ton 

Imports    Exports  Imports  Exports 

In  Belgian  Francs  In  Belgian  Francs 

1929    790  1,234  1932    521  773 

1930  ..   736  1,101  1933    497  717 

1931    619  942  1934    464  685 

It  follows  that  from  1929  up  to  1934  the  average  value  per  metric  ton  of 
imported  and  exported  goods  respectively  was  constantly  on  the  decline,  the 
falling  off  being  326  and  549  francs.  The  above  table  shows  also  that  the 
average  price  per  metric  ton  of  exported  goods  was  sensibly  higher  than  that  of 
imported  goods;  this  is  due  to  the  nature  of  Belgian  exports,  which  are  com- 
posed largely  of  manufactured  goods,  while  imports  comprise  a  substantial 
proportion  of  raw  materials  and  cereals. 

During  the  past  six  years,  the  volume  of  imports  and  exports  was  not 
affected  to  the  same  extent  as  their  aggregate  value  and  their  average  value 
per  metric  ton.  In  addition,  while  the  volume  of  imports  showed  a  gradual 
decrease  from  1929  up  to  1933,  a  slight  rise  being  evident  in  1934,  that  of 
exports  declined  from  1929  up  to  1932,  an  advance  taking  place  in  1933  and 
1934.   To  illustrate  the  above  statements,  the  percentages  of  volume,  of  aggre- 
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gate  value,  and  of  average  value  per  metric  ton  of  imports  and  exports  are 
given  hereafter,  1929  being  taken  as  a  basis: — 


Imports  Exports 

Average  Average 

Aggregate  Value  Aggregate  Value 

Year                           Volume        Value  per  M.  Ton  Volume  Value  per  M.  Ton 

1929                               100.0          100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

1930                                 93.8           87.3  93.2           92.0  82.1  89.2 

1931                                 85.9           67.3  78.4           95.3  72.7  76.3 

1932                                 69.5           45.9  66.0            75.7  47.4  62.6 

1933                                68.1           42.7  62.9           77.2  45.0  58.1 

1934                                 70.4           39.4  58.7           77.3  43.0  55.5 


In  comparison  to  1929  the  volume  of  Belgian  imports  and  exports  respec- 
tively indicated  in  1934  a  regression  of  29*6  and  22-7  per  cent;  their  aggregate 
value  fell  off  by  60-6  and  57  per  cent;  and  the  average  value  per  metric  ton 
shrank  by  41-3  and  44-5  per  cent. 

As  for  the  balance  of  trade  being  more  favourable  in  1934  than  in  1933, 
this  is  not  the  result  of  an  increased  trade,  but  of  a  greater  diminution  of 
imports  (1,221,592,000  francs)  as  compared  with  the  decline  in  exports  (589,- 
961,000  francs). 

TRADE  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Appended  are  tables  giving  the  figures  of  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic 
Union's  imports  and  exports  in  1934  and  1933  respectively  under  the  commodity 
groups  as  adopted  by  the  Brussels  Convention  (December  31,  1913) : — 


Imports 

Volume 
In  Metric  Quintals 


1934 

Living  animals   105,020 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages   37,839,116 

Raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods..  272,652,756 

Manufactured  goods   6,664,261 

Gold  and  silver   524 


1933 
175,691 
38,495,597 
260,867,029 
7,423,286 
4,310 


In 


Value 
1,000  Francs 


1934 
39,745 
2,896,350 
6,863,362 
3,902,617 

319,197 


1933 
60,266 
3,326,347 
7,011,031 
4,424,741 

420,478 


Total   317,261,677    306,965,913    14,021,271  15,242,863 


Exports 

Volume  Value 

In  Metric  Quintals  In  1,000  Francs 

1934             1933  1934  1933 

Living  animals  "        61,209         106,073  49,741  72,389 

Foodstuffs  and  beverages                                        5,519,905       6,932,682  776,552  987,080 

Raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods.  .    142,163,360    143,415,052  5,257,548  5,403,990 

Manufactured  goods                                              52,113,080     48,903,638  7,359,551  5,568,306 

Gold  and  silver                                                           2,507            1,836  254,893  256,481 

Total   199,860,061    199,359,281    13,698,285  14,288,246 

The  volume  of  imports  disclosed  therefore  decreases  in  living  animals 
(70,671  quintals),  foodstuffs  and  beverages  (656,481.  quintals),  manufactured 
goods  (759,025  quintals),  and  gold  and  silver  (3,786  quintals),  and  an  advance 
in  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods  (11,785,727  quintals),  the  value 
of  imports  showing  declines  in  all  groups,  while  the  volume  of  exports  indi- 
cated increases  in  manufactured  goods  (3,209,442  quintals),  and  gold  and  silver 
(671  quintals),  and  regressions  in  living  animals  (44,864  quintals),  foodstuffs 
and  beverages  (1,412,777  quintals),  and  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured 
goods  (1,251,692  quintals),  the  value  of  exports  denoting  a  general  falling  off. 

As  shown  by  the  following  figures,  those  for  1929  being  placed  at  100,  the 
trend  of  the  volume  and  value  of  imports  and  exports,  under  the  groups  men- 
tioned hereafter,  indicated  great  dissimilarities  during  the  past  six  years,  while 
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the  volume  of  the  external  trade  of  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union 
was  less  affected  than  its  value: — 

Imports 


Raw  Materials 

Foodstuffs               and  Semi-  Manufactured 

Living  Animals        and  Beverages    manufactured  Goods  Goods 

Year                  Volume    Value      Volume     Value     Volume     Value'  Volume  Value 

1929                      100          100          100          100          100          100  100  100 

1930                      218          245          109           95           92           79  91  98 

1931                      259          232          130           77           83           59  70  74 

1932                      203          109          115           58           66           38  55  50 

1933                      121           68          109           46           65           38  60  46 

1934                       72           45          108           40           68           37  53  41 

Exports 

Raw  Materials 

Foodstuffs               and  Semi-  Manufactured 

Living  Animals        and  Beverage's    manufactured  Goods  Goods 

Year                  Volume     Value      Volume     Value     Volume     Value  Volume  Value 

1929                      100          100          100          100          100          100  100  100 

1930                      118          106           83           76           94           78  89  85 

1931                      133          108          119           79           99           77  82  69 

1932                       99           68          113           56           79           52  63  42 

1933                       73           52           72           39           80           53  70  40 

1934                       42           35           63           31            79           51  75  39 


TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 

As  in  previous  years,  France  occupied  in  1934  first  place  as  a  source  of 
supply  of  imports  for  consumption  to  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxem- 
burg, followed  by  Germany,  Holland,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
Argentina,  the  Belgian  Congo,  Russia,  British  India,  Australia,  Poland,  and 
Canada.  The  Dominion  has  advanced  from  eighteenth  rank  to  twelfth.  The 
Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union's  imports  from  and  exports  to  the  above 
countries  for  1934  and  1933  respectively  amounted  to: — 

Imports  Exports 


1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

Figures  in  1,000  Belgian  Francs 

Total  

14,021,271 

15,242,863 

13,695,285 

14,288,246 

2,336,868 

2,580,562 

2,409,358 

2,933,727 

2,001,775 

2,473,241 

1,602,701 

1,448,141 

1,436,643 

1,741,773 

1,548.262 

1,767,322 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

1,097,928 

1,372,359 

1,847,734 

1,791,593 

United  States.  .    .  . 

1,010,359 

1,200,897 

594,452 

719,798 

948,928 

909,830 

452,462 

330,574 

Belgian  Congo.  .   .  . 

754,466 

639,401 

134,114 

148,986 

Russia  

384,173 

462,476 

113,533 

52,432 

British  India  .  . 

346,771 

367,818 

279,506 

289,324 

343,266 

326,360 

51,473 

41,282 

Poland  

247,962 

204,092 

105,257 

108,932 

240,572 

154,250 

94,971 

101,735 

Argentina,  the  Belgian  Congo,  Australia,  Poland,  and  Canada  increased 
their  sales  to  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union;  the  others  included  in  the 
above  table  showing  a  more  or  less  pronounced  falling  off. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

According  to  Belgian  official  statistics,  imports  from  Canada  for  consump- 
tion in  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  amounted  in  1934  to 
4,526,303  quintals  valued  at  240,572,000  francs  ($11,347,736  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange) ,  and  in  1933  to  2,729,861  quintals  assessed  at  154,250,000 
francs  ($7,275,943  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange),  while  exports  to  Canada 
from  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union  totalled  in  1934  and  1933  respec- 
tively 454,412  quintals  estimated  at  94,971,000  francs  ($4,479,764  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange)  and  455,006  quintals   of   a  value   of   101,735,000  francs 
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($4,798,821  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange).  There  were  consequently  increases 
of  1,796,442  quintals  and  86,322,000  francs  ($4,071,793)  respectively  in  the 
volume  and  value  of  Canadian  exports  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg,  and  Belgian  exports  to  the  Dominion  fell  by  594 
quintals  in  volume  and  6,764,000  francs  ($319,057)  in  value.  The  balance  of 
trade  was  highly  favourable  to  Canada,  the  difference  between  Belgian  exports 
to  Canada  and  the  Dominion's  exports  to  Belgium  being  $6,867,973  in  1934 
as  compared  with  $2,477,122  in  1933,  an  advance  of  $4,390,850.  As  usual,  the 
balance  of  trade  was,  in  1934,  somewhat  offset  by  such  invisible  returns  as 
the  Belgian  mercantile  marine  freights  on  Canadian  wheat  shipped  via  New 
York,  revenues  from  Canadian  transit  trade  at  the  port  of  Antwerp,  etc. 

The  figures  relating  to  Canada's  exports  to  and  imports  from  the  Belgo- 
Luxemburg  Economic  Union  in  1934  and  1933  are  set  hereafter  in  table  form: — 


Volume  in  metric  quintals  

Value  in  1,000  francs  

Value  in  Canadian  currency  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange .  . 


Exports 

1934 

4,526,303 
240,572 


1933 
2,729,861 
154.250 


Difference 
+  1,796,442 
+  86,322 


1,347,736       $7,275,943  +$4,071,793 


Imports 


Volume  in  metric  quintals   . . 

Value  in  1,000  francs  

Value  in  Canadian  currency  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange  .  . 


1934 
454,412 
94,971 


1933 
455,006 
101,735 


Difference 

-  594 

-  6,764 


$4,479,764       $4,798,821       -$  319,057 


The  increment  in  the  value  of  Canadian  exports  to  Belgium  and  Luxem- 
burg is  to  be  assigned  to  larger  sales  of  wheat,  which  amounted  to  $9,394,906 
as  against  $5,293,821  in  1933,  an  increase  of  $4,101,085;  the  other  Canadian 
commodities  exported  to  this  country  totalled  $1,952,830  as  compared  with 
$1,982,122  in  1933,  indicating  a  decline  of  $30,292  principally  due  to  the  extra 
transmission  (sales)  tax  levied  on  Canadian  manufactured  goods  and  semi- 
manufactured products. 


PRINCIPAL  COMMODITIES  SHIPPED  FROM  CANADA 


The  following  are  the  figures  in  respect  to  the  principal  commodities  shipped 
from  Canada  for  consumption  in  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union  in  1934 
and  1933,  as  appearing  in  a  detailed  statement  prepared  for  the  Brussels  office 
by  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Finance,  the  totals  for  1933  being  placed  within 
parentheses:  — 

Fish,  living,  fresh  or  frozen,  597  quintals,  454,000  francs  (167  quintals,  127,000  francs) ; 
buttermilk  powder,  140  quintals,  20.000  francs  (222  quintals,  43,000  francs);  cheese,  1.384 
quintals,  724,000  francs  (1,721  quintals,  953,000  francs);  natural  lard,  nil  (349  quintals,  131,000 
francs) ;  fish  oils,  366  quintals,  52.000  francs  (6  quintals,  2.000  francs) ;  raw  skins,  260  quintals, 
101.000  francs  (16  quintals,  145,000  francs);  wool  in  the  grease,  554  quintals,  714,000  francs 
(366  quintals,  294,000  francs) ;  horsehair,  unworked.  180  quintals,  74,000  francs  (262  quintals, 
147.000  francs) ;  shells,  empty,  unworked,  792  quintals,  13,000  francs  (nil) ;  wheat,  3.944,075 
quintals,  199,172,000  francs  (2.183,738  quintals,  108,930,000  francs);  barley,  22,127  quintals, 
1208,000  francs  (644  quintals,  36,000  francs);  rice,  husked,  199  quintals,  36,000  francs  (490 
quintals,  25,000  francs) ;  buckwheat,  8,429  quintals.  377,000  francs  (10,945  quintals,  570,000 
francs) ;  wheat  flour,  1.455  quintals,  143.000  francs  (1,285  quintals,  140,000  francs) ;  apples, 
fiesh,  66.212  quintals,  4.618,000  francs  (30,373  quintals,  2,628,000  francs) ;  seeds,  469  quintals, 
310,000  francs  (1,159  quintals.  552,000  francs) ;  cotton  waste.  644  quintals,  58,000  francs  (nil)  ; 
crude  rubber,  93  quintals,  9,000  francs  (nil) ;  green  fodder,  1,886  quintals.  67,000  francs  (nil) ; 
apple  cores  and  skins,  240  quintals,  30,000  francs  (nil) ;  hops,  78  quintals.  140,000  francs  (180 
quintals,  379,000  francs) ;  asbestos,  crude  or  in  fibre,  16.280  quintals,  2,045.000  francs  (36,914 
quintals,  5,774,000  francs) ;  ores  of  lead,  151,942  quintals,  7,617.000  francs  (14.953  quintals.  703,000 
francs);  ores  of  zinc,  193,468  quintals,  5.149,000  francs  (309,963  quintals,  9,161,000  francs); 
toes,  not  specified,  763  quintals,  26,000  francs  (1.644  quintals,  48.000  francs);  fish,  dried,  128 
quintals,  50,000  francs  (209  quintals,  97,000  francs) ;  fish  in  tins,  4.617  quintals,  2,028,000  francs 
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(4,497  quintals,  2.939,000  francs) ;  fruit  in  tins,  17  quintals,  6,000  francs  (44  quintals,  13,000 
francs) ;  preserved  vegetables  and  vegetable-fruits,  23  quintals,  6,000  francs  (3  quintals,  1,000 
francs) ;  cattle  feed,  6,756  quintals,  446,000  francs  (3,220  quintals,  222,000  francs) ;  tobacco, 
unmanufactured,  61  quintals,  14,000  francs  (269  quintals,  146,000  francs) ;  ochres,  calcined  or 
pulverized,  53  quintals,  13,000  francs  (34  quintals,  11,000  francs) ;  carbon  black,  153  quintals, 
37.000  francs  (nil) ;  leather  gloves,  17  quintals,  98,000  francs  (3  quintals,  56,000  francs) ;  rags, 
2,299  quintals,  219,000  francs  (145  quintals,  43.000  francs) ;  jute  bags,  753  quintals,  128,000 
francs  (118  quintals,  25.000  francs);  lumber,  24,431  quintals,  729,000  francs  (749  quintals, 
39,000  francs);  joinery-work,  153  quintals,  36,000  francs  (50  quintals,  12,000  francs);  articles 
of  wood,  65  quintals,  35,000  francs  (89  quintals,  38,000  francs) ;  rubber  tires,  1,041  quintals, 
1,165,000  francs  (7  quintals,  13,000  francs) ;  machine  belts  of  rubber,  5  quintals,  12,000  francs 
(nil) ;  wood-pulp.  37,901  quintals,  5,349,000  francs  (21,765  quintals,  2,986,000  francs) ;  paper 
and  cardboard,  2,378  quintals,  386,000  francs  (2,148  quintals,  374,000  francs) ;  cast  iron,  507 
quintals,  49,000  francs  (nil) ;  sheet  iron,  12  quintals,  5,000  francs  (29  quintals,  15.000  francs) ; 
picks  and  forks,  99  quintals,  52,000  francs  (84  quintals,  57,000  francs) ;  ice  skates,  4  quintals, 
22.000  francs  (1,000  francs)  ;  old  iron,  2,665  quintals,  61,000  francs  (40  quintals) ;  rough  cast 
copper,  2.652  quintals,  808,000  francs  (23,609  quintals,  9,468,000  francs);  crude  nickel,  80 
quintals,  163,000  francs  (29  quintals,  5,000  francs) ;  crude  zinc  in  lumps.  17,472  quintals,  3.063,000 
francs  (3,016  quintals,  560,000  francs) ;  crude  lead,  3,000  quintals,  600,000  francs  (1,000  quin- 
tals, 200,000  francs) ;  crude  tin.  50  quintals,  46,000  francs  (nil) ;  crude  aluminium,  110  quin- 
tals, 105,000  francs  (461  quintals,  460,000  francs) ;  aluminium  bars,  84  quintals,  158,000 
francs  (13  quintals,  29,000  francs);  safety  razors,  2  quintals,  31,000  francs  (nil);  agricultural 
machinery.  292  quintals,  109,000  francs  (125  quintals,  84,000  francs) ;  automobile  vehicles,  103 
quintals,  138.000  francs  (nil) ;  rubber  footwear,  94  quintals,  177,000  francs  (35  quintals,  54,000 
francs);  and  films,  6  quintals,  46,000  francs  (131  quintals,  1,249,000  francs). 

CANADIAN  GOODS  IN  TRANSIT 

Canadian  goods  in  transit  totalled  1,012,438  quintals  valued  at  81,967,000 
francs  ($3,866,368  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange)  in  1934,  as  compared  with 
1,775,460  quintals  assessed  at  132,603,000  francs  ($6,254,858  at  the  present 
rate  of  exchange)  in  1933,  a  regression  of  763,022  quintals  in  volume  and  of 
50,636,000  francs  ($2,388,490)  in  value.  Canada's  total  exports  to  the  Belgo- 
Luxemburg  Economic  Union,  including  goods  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and 
the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  and  those  in  transit,  stood  therefore  at  5,538,741 
quintals  estimated  at  $15,214,104  in  1934,  as  compared  with  4,505,321  quintals 
valued  at  $13,530,801  in  1933,  an  increase  of  1,033,420  quintals  in  volume  and  of 
$1,683,303  in  value. 

Since  world  trade  as  a  whole  is  estimated  to  have  fallen  by  about  65  per 
cent  in  value  between  1929  and  1933,  it  is  apparent  from  figures  given  in  this 
report  that  the  external  trade  of  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union  has  fully 
shared  in  the  decline  experienced  in  those  years.  As  in  many  other  countries, 
however,  the  situation  in  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  improved 
somewhat  towards  the  end  of  1933  and  during  the  first  half  of  1934,  but  a  relapse 
set  in  after  the  middle  of  last  year,  so  that  the  figures  for  1934  were  the  lowest 
recorded,  thus  evidencing  that  since  1929  the  shrinkage  has  been  practically 
continuous.  It  remains  that  the  deficit  of  the  balance  of  trade,  which  has  been 
considerable  for  some  years,  was  reduced  to  almost  negligible  proportions  in 
the  course  of  the  past  year,  a  factor  which  constitutes  an  important  element  in 
the  stability  of  the  local  currency.  The  outlook  for  1935  appears  to  offer  pos- 
sibilities of  progress;  benefits  are  anticipated  from  the  government  financial  and 
economic  reforms,  the  aim  of  which  is  to  facilitate  business,  from  the  "  clearing  " 
agreements  which  have  of  late  been  arranged  with  various  countries,  and  from 
the  negotiations  on  a  large  scale  which  have  been  initiated  with  a  view  to  con- 
cluding new  commercial  treaties  with  a  number  of  foreign  powers. 

TOTAL  EXPORTS  TO  AND  WHEAT  IMPORTS  FROM  COUNTRIES  OF  SUPPLY  OF  WHEAT 

Value  of  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union's  total  exports  to  and  imports 
from  its  wheat  suppliers  in  1934,  together  with  value  of  imports  of  wheat  from 
each  of  these: — 1 
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Total  Trade  Wheat  Trade 

Exports        Imports  Difference  Imports 

In  1,000  Francs 

Argentina                                      452,462         948,928  -496,466  353,237 

Australia                                        51,473         343,266  —291,793  2,899 

Bulgaria                                         30,972           36,161  —    5,189  21,062 

Canada                                           94,971         240,572  -145,601  199,172 

United  States                                594,452       1,010,359  -415,907  29,5172 

Hungary                                           6,557           20,479  —  13,922  343 

Holland                                       1,548,262       1,436,643  +111,619  8.5513 

Roumania                                        74,630           86,990  —  12,360  5,018 

Russia                                           113,533         384,173  -270.640  21,274 


According  to  Belgian  statistics.    2  To  be  credited  to  Canada.    8  Various  sources, 


ITALIAN  WHEAT  MARKET 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  March  12,  1935. — The  coming  Italian  wheat  crop,  from  early  advices 
received  by  this  office,  is  promising.  During  the  month  of  February,  climatic 
conditions  were  entirely  favourable  to  the  growth  of  wheat.  The  area  seeded, 
according  to  preliminary  figures  available,  amounts  to  4,952,000  hectares  (12,236,- 
392  acres)  as  against  5,083,000  hectares  (12,560,093  acres)  last  year. 

In  view  of  the  restrictions  on  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  into  Italy 
(see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1618:  February  2,  1935),  very  little 
business  is  being  transacted.  In  fact,  during  the  last  weeks  this  has  been 
limited  to  the  placing  of  the  quantities  arrived  or  in  transit.  On  the  other  hand, 
this  restriction  on  importation  has  strengthened  the  national  wheat  market. 

The  prices  of  local  soft  wheat,  merchantable  (76/78  kilos  per  hecto- 
litre, 2  per  cent  foreign  matter),  which  at  the  commencement  of  February 
were  around  94  to  95  lire  per  100  kilos  (220  pounds)  have  gradually  risen  to 
about  100  lire  per  quintal,  f.o.b.  Milan.  In  the  case  of  hard  grain,  a  similar 
increase  has  been  registered,  and  the  prices  now  run  over  110  lire  per  quintal, 
f.o.b.  shipping  point,  for  medium  quality. 

Business  in  the  national  grain  market  is  active  and  the  consumption  brisk. 

In  so  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  the  Italian  trade  is  forced  to  consider 
the  possibility  of  doing  business  in  foreign  cereals  by  exchanging  other  goods 
for  them.  As  yet,  however,  this  bartering  system  has  not  been  organized,  and 
so  far  nothing  is  known  of  the  details  or  official  regulations  that  will  control  it. 

In  view  of  the  special  limited  official  concessions  for  the  importation  of 
percentages  of  the  less  important  cereals,  several  contracts  have  been  entered 
into  with  various  countries  for  the  importation  of  maize,  barley,  and  oats. 


UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1930-34 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York,  March  25,  1935. — The  National  Industrial  Conference  Board, 
according  to  its  latest  estimate,  placed  the  total  number  of  unemployed  workers 
at  10,143,000  in  January,  1935.  In  reviewing  the  entire  record  of  unemploy- 
ment and  the  figures  which  are  given  below,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
1930  figures  were  influenced  by  the  "  boom  "  which  ended  in  1929.  Except  for 
about  1,000,000  workers  in  transition  between  jobs,  sick,  disabled,  or  voluntarily 
idle,  unemployment  was  practically  unvariable  during  the  preceding  year. 

The  collapse  of  the  stock  market  in  1929  was  the  first  major  sign  of  the 
depression,  and  by  April,  1930,  when  the  census  of  unemployment  was  taken, 
the  number  reported  was  3,187,647.  These  formed  6-5  per  cent  of  the  total 
number  of  48,829,000  gainful  workers  in  the  United  States.  Subsequently,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  put  the  number  of  jobless  at  6,050,000,  based  on  a 
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sample  census  in  January,  1931.  By  September  of  that  year  the  National  Indus- 
trial Conference  Board  made  the  announcement  that  unemployment,  according 
to  its  own  conservative  estimates,  had  passed  the  7,000,000  mark  in  mid- 
summer. 

The  peak  of  unemployment,  according  to  the  Conference  Board's  estimates, 
occurred  in  March,  1933,  at  the  time  of  the  banking  crisis,  with  a  total  of 
13,300,000. 

The  following  table  of  unemployment  gives  comparative  numbers  by  indus- 
trial groups  at  specified  dates,  in  thousands.  Only  the  figures  for  1930,  1934, 
and  1935,  with  the  percentage  increase  from  1930  to  1935,  are  quoted: — 

Percentage  Inc. 


April, 

January, 

January, 

April,  1930- 

Industrial  Group 

19301 

19342 

1935 

J  anuary,  192 

Figures  in 

Thousands 

189 

454 

424 

124.3 

Manufacturing  and  mechanical. 

1,535 

4,338 

3,869 

152.1 

283 

1,383 

1,398 

394.0 

Trade  

295 

1,148 

1,063 

260.3 

Domestic  and  personal  service . . 

245 

1,083 

957 

290.6 

345 

515 

494 

43.2 

296 

296 

296 

3,188 

9,217 

8,501 

166.6 

Allowance  for  new  workers 

since  1930  census  . . 

1,321 

1,642 

3,188 

10,538 

10,143 

218.1 

1  Census  of  unemployment.  2  Revised.  3  This  group  includes  agriculture,  forestry  and  fish- 
ing, public  service,  and  professional  service.  The  numbers  given  are  the  unemployed  in  1930, 
satisfactory  data  being  unavailable  from  which  later  changes  in  unemployment  can  be  com- 
puted. 


CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  TOMATO  SEED 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  March  15,  1935. — Cuba  has  been  cultivating  tomatoes  for  export 
for  many  years.  During  1933  and  1934  shipments  to  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  her  principal  markets,  have  averaged  over  1,000,000  lugs  of  32  pounds 
net.  Exports  of  the  1934-35  crop  are  also  expected  to  approximate  this  figure. 
Cuban  producers  have  been  favoured  this  season  by  reason  of  a  dearth  of 
tomatoes  in  the  southeastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  due  to  frosts,  and  all 
available  supplies  have  been  bought  up  by  American  buyers.  If  more  acreage 
had  been  planted,  the  product  could  have  been  disposed  of  advantageously, 
as  prices  rose  to  $5  per  lug. 

There  are  two  tomato  crops  in  Cuba.  The  first,  sown  in  September  and 
transplanted  in  October,  is  gathered  during  part  of  December  and  January; 
the  second  crop  is  sown  in  December  and  transplanted  in  January,  and  is 
gathered  during  the  latter  part  of  March.  The  young  plants  require  an  addi- 
tional 60  to  70  days  to  mature. 

Non-certified  tomato  seed  is  imported  in  cotton  sacks  of  25,  50  and  100 
pounds.  Certified  seed  comes  in  tins  of  from  1  to  10  pounds  net  weight.  Quo- 
tations range  from  $2  per  pound  for  low-grade  uncertified  to  $10  per  pound 
for  the  best  grade  certified. 

The  names  of  seed  companies  shipping  to  Cuba,  the  brands  supplied  and 
prices  will  be  furnished  upon  request  to  interested  Canadian  firms  by  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana,  who  would  also  be  pleased  to  receive 
samples  for  experimental  planting. 

Tomato  seed  enters  Cuba  duty  free. 
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MARKET  IN  CUBA  FOR  COD  LIVER  OIL 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  March  15,  1935. — For  the  first  six  months  of  1934  imports  of  cod 
liver  oil  into  Cuba  were  valued  at  $8,531,  the  present  monthly  average  being 
estimated  at  $1,000.  Total  values  for  1933  and  1932  were  $10,402  and  $9,638 
respectively.  About  90  per  cent  of  all  importations  come  from  Norway,  the 
remainder  being  distributed  between  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the 
United  States.  As  70  per  cent  of  consumption  takes  places  during  the  cool 
months  of  the  year,  imports  at  the  present  time  are  on  the  decline. 

The  oil  is  imported  in  barrels  and  hogsheads  of  various  sizes,  and  is  then 
put  up  in  small  containers  such  as  tins  and  bottles.  Shipments  from  Norway 
arrive  principally  in  barrels  of  100  kilograms;  a  small  quantity  is  imported  in 
bottled  form  under  well-advertised  trade  marks.  Norwegian  quotations  have 
been  around  $20.50  per  barrel  of  100  kilograms  c.i.f.  Havana.  The  tariff  applic- 
able to  imports  from  the  United  States  is  $1.60  per  100  kilograms.  The  general 
tariff,  applicable  to  all  other  countries,  is  $2  per  100  kilograms. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Havana  would  be  pleased  to  receive 
prices  and  quotations  c.i.f.  Havana  from  Canadian  manufacturers. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  COLOMBIA  IN  1934 

J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Panama  City,  March  8,  1935. — The  external  trade  of  Colombia  amounted 
in  value  to  211,448,532  pesos  in  1934  as  against  118,014,000  pesos  in  1933.  How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  depreciation  in  the  value  of  the  peso,  the  increase  in  volume 
of  imports  amounting  to  18-2  per  cent,  and  in  exports  amounting  to  21-6  per 
cent,  in  1934  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  gives  a  better  indication  of  the 
improvement  in  trade. 

international  payments 

The  following  table  showing  balance  of  international  payments  of  Colombia 
for  the  years  1933  and  1934  will  serve  also  to  indicate  the  trend  in  external 
trade: — 


1934 

1933 

Exchange  received  from — 

U.S.  Dollars 

U.S.  Dollars 

  58,281,026 

43,098,691 

  18,185.937 

13,148,375 

  76,466,963 

56,247,066 

Remittances  abroad  for — 

Imports  

  50,669,711 

38,810,403 

  2.299.542 

3,697,402 

.  .  :  .   .  .  21,287.943 

12,703.995 

  3,653.874 

3,770,657 

Total  remittances  

  77.911,070 

58,982,458 

  1,444,106 

2,735,390 

While  the  above  figures  are  not  final  in  certain  respects  due  to  transactions 
outside  the  Exchange  Control  Board,  they  give  quite  an  accurate  basis  for 
comparison  as  between  imports  and  exports  for  the  respective  years.  The  value 
of  imported  merchandise  is  shown  as  increasing  by  $11,859,308  United  States 
currency  or  30  per  cent  in  1934  as  compared  with  1933.  In  addition,  the  exchange 
requirements  of  the  National  Government  were  increased  by  $8,584,000  in  1934. 
Service  on  the  foreign  debt  was  not  a  factor. 

Exports  of  gold  from  Colombia  were  valued  at  13,829,000  pesos  in  1934  as 
against  5,104,000  in  the  previous  year.    Colombian  mines  produced  344,140  fine 
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ounces  of  gold  in  1934,  an  increase  from  298,242  fine  ounces  in  1933,  or  an  increase 
in  value  of  gold  production  amounting  to  $1,606,403  United  States  currency  at 
current  prices. 

EXPORTS  FROM  COLOMBIA 

Coffee  accounted  for  67  per  cent  and  crude  petroleum  for  23  per  cent  of  the 
total  exports  from  Colombia  during  1934;  these  two  commodities  comprise  90 
per  cent  of  Colombia's  export  trade.  The  United  States  took  82  per  cent  of  all 
the  coffee  exported  during  1933,  total  shipments  amounting  in  that  year  to  439,- 
000,000  pounds  Germany  was  credited  with  taking  24,000,000,  France  11,000,000, 
Holland  14,000,000,  Canada  7,000,000,  and  the  United  Kingdom  4,300,000  pounds 
of  coffee  from  Colombia  in  1933. 

SOURCE  OF  IMPORTS  INTO  COLOMBIA 

On  the  basis  of  total  imports  into  Colombia  during  1934  being  valued  at 
87,559,297  pesos,,  and  in  1933  at  50,420,000  pesos,  the  following  table  shows  the 
percentages  contributed,  also  the  percentage  of  Colombia's  total  exports  taken  by 
various  countries  in  the  respective  years: — 

Source  of  Imports  Destination*  of  ^Exports 
1933  1934  1933  1934 

Per  Cent    Per  Cent    Per  Cent    Per  Cent 


United  States   37  44  68  65 

United  Kingdom   22  17  10  2 

Germany   18  14  5  5 

France   5  4  4  7 

Italy   3  1  1  2 

Belgium   2  2  1  1 

Japan   2  5 

Other   11  3  11  18 


The  increase  shown  in  the  percentage  of  total  imports  into  Colombia  from 
the  United  States  in  1934  is  offset  by  a  corresponding  decrease  in  purchases  from 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Continental  Europe.  Imports  from  Japan  showed  a 
slight  increase  last  year,  but  the  total  is  relatively  small.  The  Japanese  commer- 
cial treaty  with  Colombia  terminates  shortly. 

Notes  on  the  Import  Trade 

FOODSTUFFS  AND  BEVERAGES 

High  customs  duties  have  had  the  effect  of  severely  restricting  the  consump- 
tion of  imported  food  products  during  the  past  three  years.  Imports  of  all  food- 
stuffs declined  from  a  total  of  161,789  tons  in  1929  to  87,857  tons  in  1931  and  to 
26,295  tons  in  1933.  While  detailed  statistics  are  not  available  as  yet  for  1934, 
there  was  a  slight  though  not  important  increase  last  year  due  to  improved  con- 
ditions in  Colombia.  The  different  items  shown  below  accounted  for  over  96  per 
cent  of  all  food  products  imported  during  1933. 

Wheat. — Between  the  years  1927  and  1931  the  import  duty  on  wheat  was 
27-2  cents  per  bushel.  Imports  during  this  period  reached  a  peak  in  1929,  amount- 
ing in  that  year  to  33,192  tons  valued  at  1,919,517  pesos.  The  duty  was  increased 
in  1931  to  2- 16  pesos  or  at  current  exchange  rates  to  $1.23  United  States  currency 
per  bushel,  and  continues  at  that  level.  Imports  of  wheat  decreased  in  1932  to 
9,976  tons,  in  1933  to  8,457  tons,  but  in  1934  they  show  a  slight  increase  at  10,518 
tons.  Domestic-grown  wheat  is  selling  currently  in  the  interior  of  Colombia  at 
the  equivalent  of  $2.28  United  States  per  bushel.  This  is  abnormally  high,  and 
there  is  now  some  suggestion  of  the  import  duty  being  reduced. 

During  1933  Canada  supplied  8,205  tons  of  wheat  to  Colombia  and  Argen- 
tina 251  tons. 

Wheat  Flour. — Imports  of  wheat  flour  are  negligible  at  present,  amounting 
to  only  309  tons  in  1933  against  4,914  tons  in  1931.   Duties  are  prohibitive. 
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Other  Grain  Products. — An  increase  in  domestic  production  of  rice  resulted 
in  a  decrease  in  imports  from  32,795  tons  in  1931  to  9,546  in  1933.  Imports  of 
malt  increased  from  1,603  tons  in  1931  to  2,697  tons  in  1933.  No  beer  is  imported; 
the  malt  comes  only  from  Europe  at  present.  Corn  imports  amounted  to  only 
24  tons  in  1933,  but  breakfast  foods  from  wheat,  oats,  and  corn  amounted  to  705 
tons. 

Dairy  Products. — Imports  of  dairy  products  amounted  to  only  230  tons  in 
1933,  including  tinned  milk  199  (273  tons  in  1931),  infants'  foods  19  (82),  cheese 
6  (23),  and  tinned  butter  6  tons  (41  tons  in  1931). 

Animal  Products. — Lard  imports  decreased  from  7,563  tons  in  1931  to  19  tons 
in  1933.  Imports  of  hams,  bacon,  and  sausage  amounted  to  only  24,200  pounds 
and  all  other  meats  and  fish,  including  salmon,  to  396,000  pounds  in  1933.  The 
duties  on  these  products  are  high  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  cattle  industry. 

Fresh  Fruits  and  Vegetables. — Imports  of  fresh  fruits  decreased  from  205 
tons  in  1931  to  18  tons  in  1933;  dried  fruits  increased  from  39  to  84  tons.  In  1933 
imports  of  tinned  fruits  and  marmalades,  etc.,  amounted  to  12  tons,  soups  3,  pota- 
toes 151,  garlic  115,  sauces  45,  and  olives  19  tons. 

Other  Foodstuffs. — Imports  of  biscuits  amounted  to  37,400  pounds  in  1933, 
of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  28,600  pounds,  mostly  sweet  biscuits. 
Tea  imports  amounted  to  81,400  pounds  in  1933,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom 
contributed  70  per  cent.  Other  food  products  imported  in  1933  include  spices  279 
tons,  sugar  156',  chewing  gum  73,  yeast  92,  and  cinnamon  86  tons.  Imports  of 
other  items  are  almost  negligible. 

Wines  and  Spirits. — While  total  imports  of  wines  and  spirits  show  a  decrease 
from  1,114  tons  in  1931  to  820  tons  in  1933,  this  was  due  to  reduced  consumption 
of  wines.  Imports  of  brandy  and  whisky  together  increased  during  this  period 
from  117  tons  to  276  tons.  Of  the  latter  figure  for  1933,  whisky  accounted  for 
222  tons,  and  of  this  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  215  tons.  Imports  of  gin 
amounted  to  10  tons  in  1933.  The  increase  in  the  consumption  of  imported 
spirits  has  been  due  to  a  reduction  in  the  municipal  taxes,  which  formerly  encour- 
aged illicit  trade. 

RAW  MATERIALS  FROM  AGRICULTURE 

Imports  of  raw  materials  from  agriculture  show  an  increase  from  1,061  tons 
in  1931  to  5,306  tons  in  1933.  The  latter  figure  includes  raw  cotton  2,224  tons, 
copra  2,918,  hops  85,  and  leaf  tobacco  23  tons.  The  increase  in  imports  of  raw 
cotton  is  due  to  activity  in  textile  manufacture  in  Colombia.  The  leaf  tobacco  is 
imported  mostly  from  the  United  States  and  is  used  for  blending  with  locally 
grown  tobacco. 

Textiles. — Imports  of  all  textiles  show  an  increase  from  9,663  tons  in  1931 
to  13,729  tons  in  1933,  but  a  decrease  from  18,766  tons  in  1929.  On  the  basis  of 
value,  textiles  accounted  for  34-7  per  cent  of  all  imports  into  Colombia  in  1934 
as  against  31-9  per  cent  in  1931.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  47,  United 
States  21,  Germany  8,  and  Japan  4  per  cent  of  the  textile  imports  in  1933.  The 
corresponding  percentages  for  1931  were:  United  Kingdom  32,  United  States  31, 
Germany  7,  and  Japan  4.  This  shows  a  marked  increase  in  the  share  of  the 
United  Kingdom  with  an  almost  corresponding  decrease  in  that  of  the  United 
States.   The  position  of  Germany  and  Japan  shows  little  change. 

_  The  domestic  textile  manufacturing  industry  has  expanded  very  considerably 
during  the  past  few  years.  AVhile  the  increase  in  production  will  be  still  more 
evident  in  1934,  the  imports  of  various  classes  of  thread  in  1933  as  compared 
with  1931  will  indicate  the  trend  to  some  degree.  Imports  in  1933  and  1931 
respectively  were  as  follows:  dyed  cotton  thread,  101  and  9  tons;  undyed  cotton 
thread,  1,179  and  724;  silk  thread,  122  and  6;  wool  yarn,  353  and  8;  and  sewing 
thread,  508  and  296  tons.  The  increase  in  imports  of  sewing  thread  would  seem 
to  go  with  a  corresponding  increase  in  the  domestic  manufacture  of  wearing 
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apparel.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  decided  decrease  in  imports  of  the  cheaper 
qualities  of  cotton  piece-goods,  and  in  silks  and  woollens,  but  there  was  an 
increase  in  the  better  qualities,  particularly  print  goods.  Further  imports  into 
Colombia  of  textile  machinery  during  1933  were  valued  at  832,437  pesos,  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  supplied  139,575  pesos,  United  States  332,912,  and  Germany 
266,647  pesos. 

In  manufactured  textile  goods,  imports  of  certain  items  in  1933  were  as  fol- 
lows: silk  stockings,  102,654  pesos  (United  States  87,844  pesos)  ;  silk  underwear, 
7,949;  silk  outerclothing,  20,570;  women's  woollen  clothing,  41,569;  and  other 
woollen  clothing,  62,098  pesos.  Under  present  conditions  the  market  for  manu- 
factured wearing  apparel  is  not  extensive. 

Paper  and  Paper  Products. — Imports  of  paper  and  paper  products  during 
1933  amounted  to  13,493  tons  as  compared  with  11,229  in  1932  and  9,302  tons 
in  1931.  In  1933  Germany  supplied  28  per  cent,  the  United  States  28,  Canada 
12,  and  Sweden  13  per  cent  of  all  the  paper  imported  into  Colombia. 

Imports  of  newsprint  in  rolls  and  sheets  into  Colombia  amounted  to  4,740 
tons  in  1933,  of  which  Canada  supplied  1,617,  Sweden  923,  United  States  561, 
and  Germany  763  tons.  Imports  of  wrapping  paper  amounted  to  2,023  tons  in 
1933  (Germany  565,  United  States  410,  Sweden  466,  and  Holland  149  tons) ; 
toilet  paper,  106  tons  (United  States  98,  Germany  5  tons) ;  writing  and  coated 
printing  papers,  3,063  tons  (Germany  1,532,  United  States  379,  Sweden  529, 
Holland  270  aons)  ;  ordinary  carton  paper,  534  tons  (Germany  278,  United  States 
94  tons) . 

There  is  no  extensive  market  in  Colombia  as  yet  for  millboards. 

Leather  and  Leather  Goods. — Imports  of  leather  have  declined  greatly  in 
recent  years.  Except  in  certain  of  the  finer  qualities  of  leather,  particularly 
uppers,  the  local  tannery  industry  supplies  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
leather  goods  from  domestic  hides.  Few  foreign  shoes  are  now  worn,  imports  of 
men's  and  children's  leather  shoes  being  valued  at  only  2,799  pesos  and  women's 
shoes  at  746  pesos  in  1933.  Imports  of  leather,  mostly  upper,  amounted  to  312,614 
pesos  (United  States  199,785  and  Germany  80,754  pesos).  Leather  gloves,  includ- 
ing dress  and  sport  gloves,  were  imported  to  the  value  of  42,375  pesos,  of  which 
France  supplied  25,163  pesos,  and  leather  belting  48,436  pesos,  the  United  States 
supplying  28,608  and  the  United  Kingdom  11,344  pesos.  The  market  for  leather 
is  not  likely  to  increase  in  the  near  future. 

RUBBER  GOODS 

Imports  of  all  rubber  goods  increased  from  927  tons  in  1931  to  1,279  tons 
in  1933.  Of  the  latter  figure,  tires  for  vehicles  accounted  for  981  tons  (United 
States  697,  Canada  149,  France  87,  and  United  Kingdom  27  tons) .  The  remain- 
ing 298  tons  covering  other  rubber  products  were  supplied  as  follows  in  1933: 
United  States  203,  Germany  61,  and  United  Kingdom  19  tons.  The  principal 
items  included  were:  rubber  hose,  105,534  pounds;  surgeons'  gloves  and  fingers, 
3,539  pounds  valued  at  6,354  pesos  (Germany  1,279  and  United  States  4,448 
pesos)  ;  rubber  shoes,  6,250  pounds;  and  heels  and  soles,  171,624  pounds.  The 
import  duty  on  rubber-soled  shoes,  as  on  leather  shoes,  is  prohibitive. 

MACHINERY,  VEHICLES,  AND  TOOLS 

Industrial  Machinery. — Industrial  expansion  in  Colombia  in  recent  years 
under  the  protective  duties  is  evident  from  the  increase  in  imports  of  certain 
machinery  lines.  Imports  in  1933  of  machinery  for  preparing  foods  and  drinks 
were  valued  at  502,647  pesos  (United  States  169,925  and  Germany  117,330  pesos) ; 
wood-  and  metal-working  machinery,  210,554  pesos  (Germany  85,408  and  United 
States  544,533  pesos)  ;  textile  machinery,  832,437  pesos  (United  States  332,912, 
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Germany  266,647,  and  United  Kingdom  139,575  pesos).  Gold  production  has 
been  increasing,  and  the  opening  of  new  mines  has  afforded  an  outlet  for  mining 
machinery. 

Vehicles. — There  has  been  a  very  marked  increase  in  the  imports  of  pas- 
senger automobiles.   Imports  in  1934  numbered  1,357  cars  and  buses  valued  at 

I,  362,233  pesos  as  compared  with  a  value  of  494,238  pesos  in  1933.  Similarly, 
truck  imports  increased  from  a  value  of  387,378  pesos  in  1933  to  1,203  trucks 
valued  at  1,262,793  pesis  in  1934. 

Imports  of  railway  cars  were  valued  at  156,850  pesos,  and  steam  locomotives 
at  107,090  pesos  in  1933.  Belgium  was  the  principal  supplier  of  the  former  and 
the  United  States  of  the  latter. 

Agricultural  Machinery  and  Tools. — Imports  of  agricultural  tools  were 
valued  at  535,130  pesos  in  1933,  of  which  Germany  supplied  40  per  cent,  the 
United  States  36,  and  the  United  Kingdom  25  per  cent. 

Imports  of  other  tools  for  the  hardware  trade  were  valued  at  289,006  pesos 
in  1933,  Germany  supplying  45  and  the  United  States  48  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Agricultural  machinery  imports  are  shown  at  45,979  pesos  in  1933,  including 

II,  022  pesos  from  Germany.  Imports  should  show  a  substantial  increase  for 
1934  as  prices  of  agricultural  products  are  relatively  high  at  present. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Fertilizers. — Imports  of  chemical  fertilizers  amounted  to  only  256  tons  in 
1931,  of  which  the  United  States  supplied  126  and  Germany  93  tons.  Fertilizers 
are  little  used  as  yet  by  the  coffee  growers. 

Paints  and  Varnishes,  etc. — Imports  of  paints  and  varnishes  amounted  to 
1,852  tons  in  1933  as  compared  with  1,101  tons  in  1931.  Of  the  former  amount, 
Germany  contributed  46  per  cent  and  the  United  States  40  per  cent.  The  prin- 
cipal items  include:  varnishes  and  enamels,  242  tons  (United  States  175  tons, 
Germany  30,  and  United  Kingdom  24  tons) ;  white  zinc,  293  tons  (Germany  114 
tons);  bronze  powder,  5  tons;  aniline  dyes,  143  tons  (Germany  119  tons); 
chemical  colours  not  prepared,  84  tons;  enamels  (silicate),  92  tons;  red  lead,  52 
tons;  lamp  black,  6  tons;  other  prepared  colours,  179  tons;  red  oxide  of  iron, 
6  tons;  printing  inks,  93  tons. 

Brushes. — Imports  of  brushes  of  all  classes  were  valued  at  65,418  pesos  in 
1933,  of  which  Japan  is  credited  with  26,306  and  the  United  States  with  17,185 
pesos.  Only  brushes  with  unvarnished  handles  can  be  imported  owing  to  the 
classification  for  duty  purposes. 

Drugs,  Medicines,  and  Chemicals. — While  there  was  an  increase  in  imports 
under  this  heading  in  1933  as  compared  with  1931,  the  increase  was  in  chemicals 
and  raw  materials  rather  than  in  medicinal  preparations.  Imports  of  the  latter 
have  been  curtailed  due  to  high  duties  which  encourage  local  manufacture. 

Imports  of  pharmaceutical  specialties  were  valued  at  315,469  pesos  in  1933, 
of  which  Germany  was  the  principal  contributor.  Imports  of  certain  patent 
medicines  were  valued  at  follows:  milk  of  magnesia,  2,093  pesos;  Laxol,  8,592 
pesos;  menthol,  9,573  pesos.  The  greater  part  of  these  lines  are  now  put  up  in 
Colombia.  Imports  of  pills  and  tablets  were  valued  at  698,212  pesos  in  1933, 
Germany  supplying  249,217  pesos,  the  United  States  220,172  pesos,  and  France 
163,990  pesos. 

Imports  of  calcium  carbide  amounted  to  122  tons  in  1933,  of  which  Canada 
supplied  21  tons,  the  United  States  78,  and  Europe  15  tons.  The  United  King- 
dom supplied  1,213  tons  of  the  total  imports,  amounting  to  1,970  tons,  of  caustic 
soda. 
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ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN   CHILE   IN  1934 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Lima,  March  2,  1935. — A  review  of  economic  conditions  in  Chile  during 
the  past  year  shows  that  progress  has  been  made  towards  recovery.  The  level 
of  business  reached  in  1929  has  not  been  attained,  nor  for  that  matter  that  of 
1927  or  1928,  but  in  comparison  with  that  of  1931  and  1932  definite  progress 
can  be  reported. 

The  1933  average  wholesale  price  index  based  on  transactions  in  the  country 
was  421,  while  the  margin  of  fluctuation  amounted  to  50  points.  In  1934  the 
average  of  the  same  index  was  411,  with  a  margin  of  32  points.  The  index  of 
the  cost  of  living  in  both  years  was  maintained  at  the  same  level,  140.  The 
cost  of  living  index  in  Chile  based  on  the  average  for  the  years  1928-30  for  the 
past  two  years  has  been  maintained  at  a  level  higher  by  30  per  cent  than  the 
average  for  the  three  basic  years.  If  on  the  same  basis  an  index  of  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  domestic  wages  be  computed,  it  is  seen  that  purchasing  power 
is  lower  by  22  per  cent  than  for  the  years  1928-30. 

CONSTRUCTION 

On  December  15,  1933,  the  Government  passed  a  law  exempting  from  the 
payment  of  all  taxes  for  a  period  of  ten  years  buildings  completed  before 
December  31,  1935.  The  object  of  the  law  was  to  give  an  impetus  to  the  build- 
ing and  allied  trades,  and  thereby  assist  the  unemployment  situation.  Accord- 
ing to  data  on  new  construction  covering  the  nine  principal  cities  of  Chile, 
building  permits  granted  in  1934  amounted  to  181,000,000  pesos.  This  is  an 
increase  of  160  per  cent  on  the  value  for  1933.  Figures  for  1934  are  even  higher 
than  those  for  1929,  which  was  the  peak  year  in  construction.  These  activities 
may  possibly  be  further  intensified  in  1935,  as  the  period  of  taxation  exemption 
terminates  at  its  end. 

MINING  PRODUCTION 

Total  production  of  gold  in  1934  was  7,427  kilos,  an  increase  of  64  per  cent 
over  that  of  1933.  The  production  of  bar  copper  totalled  247,720  tons,  an 
increase  of  50  per  cent.  The  production  of  coal  amounted  to  1,807,240  tons, 
the  highest  figure  recorded  up  to  the  present  and  an  increase  of  17  per  cent  over 
that  of  1933.  The  general  index  of  mining  production,  which  on  an  average 
rose  by  61  per  cent  over  that  of  1933,  also  includes  nitrate  production,  the  figures 
for  which  are  not  available.  However,  from  statements  released  from  time  to 
time  an  estimate  of  500,000  tons  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1934,  has  been 
given.  Nitrate  exports  for  1933  totalled  669,200  tons,  and  this  amount  was 
duplicated  in  1934.  Sixteen  plants  were  in  operation  at  the  close  of  1934  in 
comparison  with  ten  at  the  end  of  1933. 

MANUFACTURING 

Manufacturing  continued  to  expand  in  1934.  The  general  index,  which 
comprises  fourteen  industrial  lines,  shows  an  increase  of  9  per  cent  over  1933. 
The  greatest  increase  registered  was  in  cement,  which  rose  46  per  cent  owing 
to  the  higher  rate  of  building  and  construction  activities.  Soap  production 
follows  with  36  per  cent;  textiles,  23  per  cent;  and  footwear,  19  per  cent.  The 
production  of  cardboard,  glass,  matches,  and  tar  declined. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Unemployment  has  almost  ceased  to  exist  in  Chile.  In  1933  some  45,000 
labour  applicants  were  on  the  employment  registers;  at  the  end  of  1934  the 
figure  had  fallen  to  12,100.    Domestic  wages  continued  to  increase,  the  total 
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amount  disbursed  under  this  heading  being  902,000,000  pesos,  an  increase  of  20 
per  cent  over  the  previous  year,  but  lower  by  8-5  per  cent  than  the  average  for 
the  years  1928-30. 

GRAIN  HARVEST 

The  grain  harvest  of  1934  exceeded  that  of  1933  by  18  per  cent.  The  wheat 
yield  amounted  to  9-6  million  metric  quintals;  that  of  oats  to  1-1  million 
quintals,  and  that  of  barley  to  1-5  million  quintals.  Estimates  of  areas  sown 
to  grain  last  year  vary  considerably.  Figures  for  wheat  areas  range  from 
736,000  to  858,000  hectares,  land  planted  with  barley  is  estimated  to  be  37  per 
cent,  and  for  oats  at  28  per  cent  less  than  in  the  previous  year. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Foreign  trade  shows  a  considerable  increase.  Exports  amounted  to  486,- 
000,000  pesos  gold  in  comparison  with  344,000,000  in  1933.  Imports  rose  in 
value  to  214,000,000  pesos  gold  as  compared  with  182,000,000  the  year  before. 
Copper  and  nitrate  have  made  the  greatest  contribution  to  the  increase,  but 
farm  products  are  also  responsible,  as  they  show  the  greatest  relative  increase, 
37  per  cent.  The  more  important  increases  took  place  in  textile  products, 
among  which  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  products  occupy  a  more 
prominent  place  than  previously,  and  in  industrial  machinery  and  tools.  Im- 
ports of  agricultural  products,  foodstuffs,  and  industrial  chemicals  have 
diminished. 

MONEY  MARKET 

The  same  tendencies  that  were  in  evidence  in  1933  were  apparent  in  1934. 
Bank  advances  continued  to  increase;  credit  granted  by  commercial  banks  rose 
to  1,457,000,000  pesos,  an  increase  of  226,000,000  pesos  over  the  previous  year. 
Deposits  amounted  to  1,386,000,000  pesos,  an  increase  of  177,000,000  pesos. 
The  total  amount  of  the  circulating  medium  was  maintained  on  an  average  at 
the  same  level  as  for  1933,  but  the  funds  in  free  circulation  increased  by  9  per 
cent.  Discount  and  rediscount  rates  of  the  Banco  Central  did  not  vary  in  1934. 
However,  on  January  23,  1935,  they  were  reduced  from  6  per  cent  to  5^  per 
cent  and  from  4J  per  cent  to  4  per  cent  respectively.  The  average  bank  rate  was 
7-21  per  cent  for  the  second  half  of  1934  as  compared  with  7-07  per  cent  for 
the  first  half  and  7-57  for  the  second  half  of  1933.  The  general  level  of  share 
quotations  was  higher  by  6  per  cent  than  in  1933,  despite  the  fact  that  since 
March  last  a  marked  downward  tendency  has  been  apparent,  which  has  con- 
tinued up  to  the  present.  From  March  to  December  the  general  share  index 
dropped  by  21  per  cent.  The  balance  sheet  of  public  finances  discloses  that 
ordinary  revenues  amounted  to  1,043,000,000  pesos,  an  increase  of  10-2  per  cent 
over  the  previous  year,  while  expenditure  totalled  975,000,000,  representing  an 
increase  of  3-4  per  cent  over  1933.  The  budget  for  the  current  year  anticipates 
ordinary  revenue  and  expenditure  for  a  total  of  1,013,000,000  pesos. 

CANNED  SALMON  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN  IN  1934 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  March  7,  1935. — In  Japan  salmon  and  trout  canning  operators  may 
be  divided  into  two  groups,  the  Nichiro  and  subsidiary  fishery  companies  form- 
ing one  group,  and  the  other  small  canners  making  up  the  other  group.  The 
number  of  independent  canneries  operating  during  the  calendar  year  1934  was 
51  as  against  44  during  1933,  an  increase  of  15-5  per  cent;  that  of  the  Nichiro 
Fishery  Company  remained  at  38.  The  pack  of  salmon  and  trout  in  Kam- 
chatka and  the  North  Kurile  Islands  (Chishima)  showed  favourable  results, 
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but  on  the  mainland  of  Japan,  Aomori,  Hokkaido,  and  Kabafuto  the  result  was 
not  satisfactory,  as  can  be  seen  from  the  following  statement: — 


1933 

1934 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Cases 

Cases 

Per  Cent 

187,281 

150,295 

-  19.3 

139,918 

62,895 

-  55.0 

196,698 

286,576 

+  45.7 

67,367 

36,311 

-  46.1 

591,264 

536,077 

-  9.3 

69,831 

165,267 

+  136.7 

661,095 

701,384 

+  6.1 

1933 

Cases 
224,080 
446,963 

1934 

Cases 
149,786 
1,239,135 

Inc.  or  Dec. 
Per  Cent 
-  33.2 
+  132.5 

671,043 

1,388,921 

+  107.0 

80,337 

37.435 
107,384 

+  33.7 

80,337 

144,819 

+  80.3 

31,491 

46,907 

+  49.0 

782,871 

1,580,647 

+  101.9 

Aomori  

Hokkaido  

Chishima  

Kabafuto  

Total  

Floating  canneries  

Grand  total  

In  Kamchatka  the  result  of  the  pack  put  up  by  the  Nichiro  Fishery 
Company  and  their  subsidiary  companies  is  given  below: — 

Nichiro  Fishery — 

East  Kamchatka  

West  Kamchatka  

Total  

Taiheiyo  Fishery — 

Chishima  

Floating  canneries  

Total  

Horomushiro  Fishery — 

Chishima  

Grand  total  

The  Nichiro  Fishery  Company  and  subsidiary  companies  are  the  largest 
packers  of  salmon  and  trout  in  Japan,  accounting  for  70  per  cent  of  the  total 
pack  during  1934  as  against  55  per  cent  in  1933. 

In  respect  to  kinds  of  fish,  the  catch  of  red  and  silver  was  good  but  that 
of  pink  was  poor.  The  poor  showing  in  pink  was  due  to  the  small  size  of  the 
fish  found  in  the  waters  adjacent  to  Japan,  resulting  in  a  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  cases  put  up. 

1933  1934        Inc.  or  Dec. 

Outside  companies —  Cases  Cases  Per  Cent 

Red   127,300  352,121  +176.6 

Pink   516,453  321,693  —  37.7 

Silver   2,973  21,037  +607.6 

Chum   14,370  5,716  -  60.2 

King     820   

Total  

Nichiro  fishery — 

Red  

Pink  

Silver  

Chum   . . 

King  

Total  

Grand  total  

And  according  to  the  size  of  tins: — 

Outside  pack— 

2-lb.  tails  

Mb.  tails  

Mb.  flats  

Mb.  flats  

l-lb.  flats  

Total  

Nichiro  fishery — 

Mb.  tails  

Mb.  flats  

Hb.  flats  

Mb.  flats  

Total  


661,096 

701,387 

+  6.1 

356,301 
390,954 
26,661 
6.318 
2,637 

658,931 
849,339 
37,855 
31,694 
2,828 

+  84.9 
+  117.3 
+  42.0 
+  401.6 
+  7.2 

782,871 

1,580,647 

+  101.9 

1,443,968 

2,282,034 

+  58.0 

6,295 
91,289 
261,274 
300,823 

1,415 

6,447 
68.442 
71,111 
525,881 
29,506 

+  2.4 

-  25.0 

-  72.8 
+  74.8 
+  1984.4 

661,096 

701,387 

+  6.1 

164,655 
233,907 
343,446 
40,863 

367,404 
472,144 
639,649 
101,450 

+  123.1 
+  101.9 
+  86.2 
+  148.3 

782,871 

1,580.647 

+  101.9 
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EXPORTS 

The  total  quantity  of  Japanese  canned  salmon  and  trout  exported  during 
1934,  according  to  a  statement  issued  by  the  Japan  Salmon  Canners'  Associa- 
tion, amounted  to  815,797  cases  as  against  670,679  cases  shipped  during  1933, 
an  increase  of  21-6  per  cent.  This  increase  was  principally  due  to  increased 
sales  of  reds  amounting  to  280  per  cent.  Owing  to  the  application  of  the  new 
French  quota  system  upon  Japanese  salmon,  shipments  Of  pinks  declined  by 
44  per  cent.   Increased  sales  in  new  markets  were  noticeable  during  the  year. 


1933 

1934 

Red- 

Cases 

Cases 

  122,336 

476,061 

 ...  4,658 

9,672 

  126 

1,640 

  1,800 

1,488 

  409 

1,247 

. .   

  129,329 

490,108 

Silver— 

1  499 

22,845 

185 

54 

  1,499 

23,084 

King- 

. .  119 

327 

Pink— 

  6,052 

72,263 

Italy  

  11.687 

45,825 

  38,320 

41,605 

  9,904 

38.410 

  416.499 

26,888 

  9,177 

17.348 

  11,188 

12,942 

  36,905 

46,997 

Total  

  539,732 

302,278 

  670,679 

615,797 

The  Japanese  Salmon  Canners'  Association  has  ruled  that  the  contents  of 
the  various  sizes  of  tins  shall  weigh  as  follows:  one-pound  tails,  465  grams; 
one-pound  flats,  460  grams;  half-pound  flats,  235  grams;  quarter-pound  flats, 
120  grams;  and  that  the  section  board  in  the  cases  of  half-pound  pink  flats 
shall  be  abolished.  As  to  shipments  under  the  French  quota,  the  association 
will  allocate  13-59  per  cent  of  the  quota  fixed  for  this  year  (about  17,394  cases) 
to  Japanese  exporters  to  France. 

Regarding  inspection,  the  association  will  take  out  5  to  15  tins  for  a  lot 
of  below  100  cases,  16  to  25  tins  for  a  lot  of  over  100  but  under  500  cases,  and 
25  tins  for  every  lot  of  500  cases,  or  an  additional  10  tins  for  a  lot  of  below  500 
cases.  The  association  will  charge  inspection  fee  as  follows  per  case:  red  and 
silver,  0-05  yen;  pink  and  chum,  0-04;  and  other  products,  0-02  yen. 

MARKET  FOR  CASEIN  IN  JAPAN 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison  the  average  rate  of  the  yen  in  1932  was  31  cents; 
and  in  1933,  28  cents  Canadian  funds) 

Kobe,  March  8,  1935. — During  the  past  five  years  the  demand  for  casein  in 
Japan  has  increased  rapidly,  and  although  there  is  a  small  production  in  Hok- 
kaido, practically  the  entire  market  is  supplied  from  foreign  sources.  There  is 
a  movement  under  way  to  foster  the  production  of  the  lactic  variety  of  casein 
which  is  principally  used  for  the  preparation  of  solids  such  as  artificial  ivory, 
umbrella  handles,  and  door  knobs,  and  with  the  steadily  increasing  demand  for 
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this  product,  there  is  some  possibility  that  the  industry  will  be  granted  a  govern- 
ment subsidy. 

The  main  countries  of  supply  are  New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  Argentina. 
The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  imports  during  1932  and 
1933  (the  latest  figures  available),  together  with  countries  of  origin: — 


1932  1933 

Country                            Tons          Yen  Tons  Yen 

Argentina                                                 692       144,000  2,045  679,000 

Australia                                                1,547       398.000  788  354,000 

New  Zealand                                             549       150,000  957  437,000 

Others                                                          33          8,000  179  89,000 


2,821       700,000       3,969  1,559,000 

France,  Germany,  Holland,  the  United  Kingdom,  India,  and  Brazil  are 
credited  with  the  greatest  share  of  the  balance  of  the  trade. 

At  present,  c.i.f.  prices  per  ton  are  as  follows:  Argentina,  £40;  Australia, 
£45;  and  New  Zealand,  £50.  During  the  last  year  prices  have  remained  fairly 
stable,  but  about  two  years  ago,  when  Argentine  supplies  became  an  important 
factor  in  the  market,  prices  fluctuated  widely,  and  at  one  time  Argentine  casein 
was  quoted  at  about  £15  per  ton. 

New  Zealand  casein  has  always  commanded  the  highest  price,  due  to  its 
superior  quality,  and  when  supplies  are  scarce  prices  for  this  variety  have  gone 
considerably  higher  than  the  above  figure.  This  type  of  casein  is  used  mainly  in 
the  paper  industry,  and  this  is  also  true  of  the  Australian  variety. 

Argentine  casein  is  of  a  poorer  quality  and  is  mainly  used  in  the  veneer  trade. 
It  is  yellow  in  colour ;  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  products  are  almost 
pure  white.  Recently  some  samples  of  Canadian  casein  were  received  at  this 
office;  in  colour  it  was  similar  to  the  Argentine  product,  and,  although  the  actual 
quality  might  be  far  superior,  it  sold  at  the  same  price. 

As  regards  grading,  the  popular  size  is  30/40  mesh,  although  there  is  a  limited 
demand  for  60  and  120  meshes.  The  30-mesh  is  chiefly  in  demand,  but  it  is 
difficult  to  obtain  supplies  of  30-mesh  only,  as  the  grinding  operation  necessarily 
yields  supplies  of  the  smaller  meshes.  Hence  in  commerce  it  is  customary  to 
sell  30/40  mesh  and  refuse  orders  for  30-mesh  only.  The  finer  meshes  usually 
sell  at  a  slightly  lower  figure. 

Casein  enters  Japan  duty  free;  the  packing  should  be  in  56-pound  bags, 
double  gunnies.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  Japanese  industry  as  a  whole  is  very 
busy,  there  is  a  constant  demand  for  casein,  and  if  any  Canadian  producers  are 
interested  in  this  market,  samples,  prices,  and  analyses  should  be  submitted  to 
this  office. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

The  Import  Duties  (Exemptions)  (No.  4)  Order,  1935,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  effective  March  1,  adds  to  the  duty-free  list  cassia  pulp  and  an 
extensive  list  of  natural  raw  materials  in  a  dried  state,  not  chopped,  ground, 
manufactured  or  prepared,  used  in  the  manufacture  of  drugs  and  medicinal 
and  toilet  preparations.  The  list  includes  aloes,  henna  leaves,  slippery  elm 
bark,  and  gentian,  liquorice  and  sarsaparilla  roots,  and  many  others,  particulars 
of  which  may  be  had  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce. These  were  formerly  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  when  of  non- 
Empire  origin. 

Under  Exemption  Order  No.  5,  in  force  as  from  March  7,  the  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem  duty  imposed  on  non-Empire  iron  and  steel  (including  alloy  steel) 

bandsaw  strip  not  less  than  3  or  more  than  4  inches  wide  and  from  19  to  12 
gauge  (Birmingham  wire  gauge)  in  thickness,  has  been  removed.  Bandsaw 
strip  of  this  class  when  over  4  inches  wide  was  already  on  the  free  list. 
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Canadian  products  of  the  above  descriptions  are  guaranteed  duty-free 
entry  under  the  terms  of  the  Canada-United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement  of  1932. 

Three  Drawback  orders  have  also  been  issued  as  follows:  No.  3,  providing 
for  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  unexposed  sensitized  photographic  film  in 
respect  of  the  import  duty  paid  on  nitro-cellulose  photographic  film  base  in  rolls 
used  in  its  manufacture;  No.  4  providing  for  drawback  on  the  exportation  of  re- 
fined fish  and  marine  animal  oils  (other  than  whale  oil)  and  refined  sperm  oil,  in 
respect  of  the  import  duty  on  the  unrefined  fish  and  marine  animal  oils  (other 
than  cod  liver  oil  and  whale  oil)  and  unrefined  sperm  oil  used  in  their  manu- 
facture; and  No.  5  continuing  with  certain  modifications  the  drawback  (due  to 
expire  March  12)  allowed  on  the  exportation  of  castor  oil  in  respect  of  the 
import  duty  on  the  castor  seed  used  in  its  manufacture.  Orders  3  and  4  became 
effective  March  11  and  No.  5  on  March  12.  The  drawbacks  in  question  do  not 
apply  to  Canadian  goods,  which  are  exempt  from  duties  under  the  Import 
Duties  Act. 

Under  the  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  5)  Order  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
effective  March  14,  the  duty  on  carpets,  carpeting,  floor  rugs,  floor  mats  and 
matting  (being  goods  which  though  hand-made  are  not  knotted)  wholly  or 
partly  of  cotton,  wool  (including  alpaca,  mohair,  cashmere,  llama,  vicuna,  and 
camels'  hair),  hemp  of  all  kinds,  flax  or  jute  (but  excluding  coir,  rush,  grass, 
raffia,  straw  or  reed  mats  and  matting),  is  reduced  from  4s.  6d.  per  square 
yard,  exclusive  of  fringes,  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

Goods  of  this  class  shown  to  be  Canadian  or  Empire  products  continue  to 
enter  duty  free. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give 
notice  of  applications  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  boot  hooks  and  on 
eyelets  of  all  kinds  including  tubular  rivets  with  open  ends;  for  the  removal 
from  the  free  list  of  fellmongered  wool,  that  is  to  say,  skin,  pulled  or  sliped 
wool,  whether  cleaned,  scoured  or  carbonized  or  not;  also  for  drawback  under  the 
second  schedule  to  the  Import  Duties  Act,  1932,  in  respect  of  unstrung  racket 
frames  exported  in  the  same  state  as  that  in  which  they  were  imported. 

The  committee  announces  that  they  have  decided  not  to  make  any  recom- 
mendation in  connection  with  the  application  previously  advertised  for  draw- 
back in  respect  of  the  kraft  paper  used  in  making  paper  sacks  (see  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1593:  August  11,  1934,  page  229). 

Duties  under  the  Import  Duties  Act  apply  to  products  of  non-Empire 
countries.  Goods  which  are  Canadian  products  within  the  meaning  of  the 
United  Kingdom  regulations  for  the  application  of  her  British  Preferential 
tariff  are  guaranteed  exemption  from  duties  imposed  by  this  Act  under  the 
terms  of  the  Canada-United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement  of  1932. 

United  Kingdom  Regulates  Importation  of  Pork 

The  Pork  (Import  Regulation)  Order,  1935,  of  the  United  Kingdom,  issued 
under  the  authority  of  the  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  1933,  and  which  came 
into  force  on  March  12,  prohibits  the  importation  except  under  licence  issued  by 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  of  pork  produced  in  any  foreign  (non-Empire)  coun- 
try. For  the  purpose  of  the  order  pork  is  defined  as  the  carcass  of  a  pig  or  any 
part  thereof  other  than  the  head,  feet,  rind  or  offals  but  does  not  include  pig 
products  in  airtight  containers  or  bacon.  (Imports  of  bacon  or  other  cured  pork 
are  already  regulated  by  another  order:  see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  of 
December  9,  1933,  page  965.)  Since  the  order  applies  only  to  non-Empire  pork, 
shipments  of  Empire  pork  must  be  accompanied  by  certificates  of  origin. 
Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  for 
the  prescribed  certificates  to  be  given  by  their  veterinary  inspectors. 
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Australian  Tariff  Revision 

Mr.  L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Melbourne,  cabled 
on  March  28  that  changes  in  the  Australian  customs  tariff  were  made  effective 
that  day,  implementing  certain  recommendations  of  the  Tariff  Board.  Substan- 
tial decreases  in  rates  of  duty  affected  90  items  and  sub-items  of  the  tariff, 
including  certain  kinds  of  apparel,  agricultural  machinery  and  road  rollers. 
Motor  body  panels  were  made  dutiable  on  a  weight  basis.  Item  No.  174,  which 
covers  "  machines,  machine  tools,  and  appliances  for  use  in  connection  there- 
with," was  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  284  specified  articles.  Goods  under  this 
item  are  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  subject  to  15  per 
cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  It  previously  covered  364  specified 
articles  of  machinery,  machine  tools  and  appliances,  with  provision  for  the 
admission  of  additional  articles  under  by-laws  passed  by  the  Australian  Depart- 
ment of  Trade  and  Customs.  Nominal  increases  of  duty  affect  17  items  of  the 
tariff,  and  minor  changes  were  made  in  primage  duties  and  exchange  adjustment 
provisions.  Full  particulars  of  all  these  tariff  changes  are  being  forwarded  from 
Australia  by  mail. 

New  Zealand  Duties  on  Timber 

Round,  unworked  timber  logs  of  the  following  species  being,  in  the  opinion" 
of  the  Minister  of  Customs,  substitutes  for  rough  sawn  or  rough  hewn  timber  of 
similar  species,  were  made  free  of  ordinary  import  duty  (but  subject  to  3  per 
cent  ad  valorem  primage  duty)  under  both  British  preferential  and  general 
tariffs,  by  an  order  in  council  of  New  Zealand  passed  on  February  4,  1935,  viz: 
"Ash,  hickory,  lancewood,  lignum  vitae,  and  the  timbers  the  botanical  names  of 
which  are  Swietenia  species,  Juglans  species,  Juniperus  virginiana  (red  cedar), 
Pinus  lambertiana,  Pinus  strobus,  Pinus  monticola,  Quercus  sessiliflora,  Quercus 
pedunculata,  also  balsa  wood,  and  such  other  similar  species  or  kinds  of  timber 
as  the  Minister  may  from  time  to  time  approve."  By  the  same  order,  round, 
unworked  logs  of  "  oak  (Quercus)  not  elsewhere  included  in  the  tariff  "  were 
made  free  of  ordinary  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  (but  3  per  cent 
primage  duty),  and  subject  to  25s.  per  100  cubic  feet  under  the  general  tariff 
with  surtax  of  22^  per  cent  of  the  duty  when  from  any  non-British  Empire 
country  or  from  Canada,  Union  of  South  Africa,  Irish  Free  State,  Newfound- 
land, or  India.  The  ordinary  duty  on  "  logs,  round,  unworked  "  is  25s.  per  100 
cubic  feet  under  both  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs,  with  the  surtax  of 
22^  per  cent  of  the  duty  when  imported  from  the  countries  above  named 

Grenada  Removes  Surtax 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Trinidad,  writes  under  date 
March  5  that  a  surtax  in  the  Colony  of  Grenada  amounting  to  5  per  cent  of 
import  duties  had  been  withdrawn.  This  surtax  applied  to  all  goods  except 
empty  bags  and  sacks  (not  including  paper  bags),  salted  or  dried  fish,  wheaten 
flour,  and  refined  and  unrefined  sugar. 

United  States  Ruling  on  Low-grade  Wheat 

United  States  Treasury  Decision  No.  47577,  approved  March  13,  1935,  con- 
tains an  interpretation  of  the  term  "  wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption," 
which  under  paragraph  729  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  is  admitted  into  the 
United  States  at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Reference  is  made  to  a  former  Trea- 
sury Decision  No.  44791  (11)  of  April  17,  1931,  which  held  that  certain  wheat 
not  physically  unfit  for  human  consumption  but  commercially  unfit  was  duti- 
able at  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Treasury  Decision  No.  47577  of  March  13  is 
a  notice  to  collectors  of  customs,  which  after  referring  to  the  former  decision 
says: — 

Recently  importations  of  low-grade  wheat  have  been  made  at  various  ports  and  the 
Bureau,  in  order  to  ensure  uniformity  of  classification  of  such  merchandise,  instituted  an 
inquiry  to  determine  the  commercial  use  or  uses  for  which  wheat  of  this  character  is  suitable. 
The  Department  of  Agriculture,  in  response  to  a  request  for  information  as  to  what  con- 
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stitutes  wheat  commercially  unfit  for  human  consumption,  states  that  under  present  con- 
ditions it  would  not  be  commercially  practicable  to  mill  wheat  containing  30  per  cent  or  more 
by  weight  of  damaged  kernels  or  to  blend  it  for  milling  purposes  with  other  wheat  except 
in  a  minor  proportion. 

In  accordance  with  the  recommendation  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  you  are 
hereby  authorized  to  admit  wheat  containing  30  per  cent  or  more  by  weight  of  damaged 
kernels  as  wheat  unfit  for  human  consumption,  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem 
under  paragraph  729  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  The  percentage  of  damaged  kernels  should 
be  determined  in  accordance  with  the  official  grain  standards  of  the  United  States  and  as 
evidence  of  such  percentage  you  are  authorized  to  accept  certificates  issued  under  the  United 
States  Grain  Standards  Act,  if  such  certificates,  showing  on  their  face  the  percentages  of 
damaged  kernels,  should  be  submitted  by  importers.  For  this  purpose  inspectors  licensed 
under  the  United  States  Grain  Standards  Act  should  be  permitted  to  take  samples  in  customs 
custody.  In  the  absence  of  such  certificates,  if  there  is  doubt  as  to  the  proper  classification 
of  the  merchandise  under  the  rule  above  stated,  samples  should  be  forwarded  to  the  nearest 
grain  supervisory  office  of  the  Grain  Division,  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Economics,  which  will 
furnish  you  with  the  necessary  information. 

If  wheat  covered  by  entries  not  yet  liquidated  has  heretofore  been  released  from  customs 
custody  without  the  retention  of  adequate  samples,  the  collector  may  accept  certificates 
based  on  samples  furnished  by  importers  provided  such  samples  can  be  identified  with  the 
importation  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  collector,  or  the  collector  may  otherwise  establish  to 
his  satisfaction  the  character  of  such  wheat  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its  classification 
under  paragraph  729  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930. 

Mexican  Income  Tax  Applied  to  Foreign  Manufacturers 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writing 
under  date  March  20,  advises  that  regulations  concerning  the  Mexican  Income 
Tax  Law  of  1925  have  recently  been  issued  whereby  any  foreign  company  ex- 
porting merchandise  to  the  Republic  of  Mexico  must  pay  an  income  tax  on 
annual  profits  obtained  from  such  sales.  The  complete  schedule  of  taxation  is 
on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce;  profits  under  2,000  pesos 
(about  $555  Canadian  currency)  per  annum  are  exempt. 

Manufacturers'  representatives,  commission  agents,  travelling  salesmen, 
branch  houses,  etc.,  must  submit  the  total  value  of  annual  sales  of  all  foreign 
merchandise  sold  in  Mexico  on  behalf  of  each  foreign  principal,  together  with 
the  costs  of  producing  and  delivering  the  goods;  the  profit  is  assumed  to  be  the 
difference  between  these  two  and  the  tax  is  applicable  to  the  amount  of  that 
difference.  The  law  is  retroactive  to  January  1,  1934,  and  all  foreign  companies 
which  have  made  sales  in  Mexico  since  that  date  are  expected  to  supply  the 
required  information  through  their  representatives  in  Mexico.  If  any  foreign 
company  does  not  supply  the  necessary  details,  the  Mexican  authorities  are 
empowered  to  estimate  the  costs,  etc.,  from  such  data  as  may  be  available.  In 
the  last  analysis  it  is  the  representative  of  the  company  who  is  responsible. 

If  quotations  are  made  for  delivery  at  points  outside  of  Mexico,  e.g.  f.a.s. 
New  York  or  San  Franciso;  c.i.f.  Laredo,  Texas;  f.o.b.  Kingston,  Jamaica,  etc., 
it  is  considered  that  technically  the  sale  would  be  completed  outside  the  juris- 
diction of  the  republic  and  therefore  the  tax  is  not  applicable.  Thus  travelling 
representatives  should  on  no  account  accept  orders  or  collect  payments  within 
the  country,  but  rather  should  induce  purchasers  to  forward  orders  or  remit- 
tances direct  to  the  exporter. 

Canadian  firms  are  advised  to  submit  all  quotations  on  a  basis  such  as 
above.  There  is  no  objection  to  indicating  with  quotations  the  costs  of  freight, 
insurance,  etc.,  from  such  point  to  a  Mexican  port  of  entry,  as  for  example 
Veracruz;  this  would  be  for  the  convenience  of  the  importer. 

Cuban  Minimum  Tariff  Extended  to  Canada 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1625 
(March  23,  1935),  page  480,  concerning  a  new  Cuban  tariff  system,  Mr.  E.  L. 
McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  cabled  on  March  31  that  a 
Cuban  government  decree  extends  the  minimum  tariff  to  Canada. 
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TENDERS  INVITED— New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Public 
Works  Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be 
addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Work  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee, 
Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.  Particulars  are  as  fol- 
lows:— 

Public  Works  Department. — Section  107,  Waikaremoana  Scheme:  Two  control  gates 
for  two  parallel  tunnels  complete  with  frames,  runways,  staunchings,  operating  gear,  emergency 
closing  devices  and  all  accessories,  to  specification  and  drawing. 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  1 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  1,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  March  25,  1935  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 


comparrson. 

Country 


Unit 


Nominal  Nominal 

Present  or         Quotations  Quotations 

Former           in  Montreal  in  Montreal 

Gold  Parity      Week  ending  Week  ending 


March  25  April  1 

Austria  Schilling  .1407  $  -1893  $  .1892 

Belgium  Belga  .1390  .2264  .1708 

Bulgaria  Lev  .0072  .0127  .0128 

Czechoslovakia  Krone  .0296  .0421  .0421 

Denmark  Krone  .2080  .2149  .2151 

Finland  Markka  .0252  .0217  .0212 

France  Franc  .0392  .0664  .0663 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382  .4047  .4039 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666  4.8225  4.8250 

Greece  Drachma  .0130  .0094  .0094 

Holland  Guilder  .4020  .6812  .6791 

Hungary  Pengo  .1749  .2974  .2969 

Italy  Lira  .0526  .0828  ,0829 

Juco-Slavia  Dinar  .0176  .0229  .0228 

Norway  Krone  .2680  .2419  .2421 

Portugal  Escudo  .0442  .0440  .0437 

Roumania  Leu  .0060  .0101  .0101 

Spain  Peseta  .1930  .1376  .1374 

Sweden  Krona  .2680  .2483  .2485 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930  .3280  .3254 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000  1.0081  1.0062 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)  .4245  .3209*  .3210* 

2545f  2540f 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper)  .1196  .0822*  .0828* 

.0612t  .0616f 

Chile  Peso  .1217  .0514*  .0513* 

.0413f  .0412f 

Colombia  ..  Peso  .9733  .5362  .5381 

Mexico,  Peso  .4985  .2797  .2792 

Peru  Sol  .2800  .2354  .2351 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930  .2620  .2616 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342  .8083  .8068 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000  1.0070  1.0050 

Hongkong  Dollar    .4823  .4858 

India  Rupee  .3650  .3634  .3637 

Japan  Yen  .4985  .2816  .2821 

Java  Guilder  .4020  .6830  .6800 

Shanghai  Dollar    .3843  .3673 

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424  .4415  .4495 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar  .5678  .5613  .5616 

British  Guiana  Dollar  1.0138  1.0047  1.0050 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666  4.8325  4.8350 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar  1.0138  1.0047  1.0050 

Martinique  Franc  .0392  .0664  .0663 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392  .0664  .0663 

Australia  Pound  4.8666  3.8580  3.8525 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.9431  4.9387  4.9437 

New  Zealand  Pound  4.8666  3.8800  3.8841 

South  Africa  Pound  4.806K  4.8165  4  8150 

•Official,   f  Unofficial. 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

4 

2£ 
7 

3h 
2i 
4 

21 
4 
2 
7 

24 
4i 
4 
5 

5 

4,1 
51 
21 
2 

H 


4* 

4 

4-5 


3* 

3.65 
3* 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  ito  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont, 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke.  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont, 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 


Toronto,  Ont. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Edmonton,  Alta. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Salmon  

Sardines  

Corn  Flour  

Wheat  

Honey  (Dark  Golden)  

Miscellaneous — 

Herring  and  Pilchard  Meal  

Oats  for  Feed  (Grades  1  and  2) .  . 

Alfalfa  Seed  (Certified)  

Chemical  Woodpulp  

Vegetable  Parchment  

Toilet  Tissues  

Toilet  Paper  

Paper  Bags  

Kraft  Paper  Sacks  for  Rubber 
Shipments  

Wrapping  Paper  Holders  

Newsprint  

Lumber  (Douglas  Fir)  

Buttons  

Hair  Ornaments  


326 
327 
328 
329 
330 


331 
332 
333 
334 
335 
336 
337 
338 

339 

340 
341 
342 
343 

344 


Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

La  Paz,  Bolivia  

Hongkong  

London,  England  

Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil  

Mexico,  D.F  

Brussels,  Belgium  

London,  England  

Hongkong.  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Singapore,  Straits  Settle 
ments  

Bristol,  England  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

La  Paz,  Bolivia  

Singapore,  Straits  Settle 
ments  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 

Exclusive  Purchase. 


Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Exclusive  Purchase 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES — Concluded 


Commodity 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency- 


Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Toys  

Lighting  Fixtures  

Ice  Making  and  Refrigerating 
Machines  and  Electric  Re- 
frigerators  

Pasteurizing  Machinery  

Steel  Cables  

Talc  

White  Lead  Paint  

Draw  Bars  for  Wagons  


Mexico,  D.F  

Sydney,  Australia . . 

Madrid,  Spain  

Madrid,  Spain  

Madrid,  Spain  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador 

Bangkok,  Siam  

Bangkok,  Siam  


Agency. 
Agency. 


Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Purchase  or  Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Andania,  April  26;  Antonia,  May  10 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line; 
Duchess  of  York,  April  27;  Montclare,  May  3;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  May  10;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  May  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  April  26;  Beaverburn,  May  3 ;  Beaverhill,  May  10;  Beaverford, 
May  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  April  26;  Ascania,  May  3;  Aurania,  May  10; 
Ausonia,  May  17 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  May  2;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  9;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  May  16 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines, 
May  10. 

To  Southampton.— -Montcalm,  April  26;  Montrose,  May  15— both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  May  4. 
To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  April  26;  Athenia,  May  3;  Sulairia,  May  10;  Letitia,  May  17 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Gitano,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  May  8. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  May  3;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  May  17 — both 
Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Lurigethan  (calls  at  Cork  but  not  at  Belfast),  May  1;  Kenbane 
Head,  May  3;  Melmore  Head,  May  22 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Antwerp. — Montcalm,  April  26;  Beaverburn,  May  3;  Beaverhill,  May  10;  Beaver- 
ford,  May  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County,  County  Line,  May  3. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  May  4;  Evanger,  May  16 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverbrae,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  26;  Hagen,  May  3;  Goslar,  May  17 
— both  Hamburg-American-North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Cyril,  May  1;  Gunvor,  May  25 — both  Lloyd- 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  d 
and  20. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian 
Planter,  April  20;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  2;  Chomedy,  May  16 — all  Canadian 

National 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 

Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  May  1;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
May  10;  Lady  Rodney,  May  15 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Challenger,  Cana- 
dian National,  May  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National, 
May  3. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Phemius,  Java-New  York  Line,  May  21. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
— City  of  Mobile,  American  and  Indian  Line,  May  3. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford.  April  13;  Montrose.  April  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  London. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  11;    Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line, 
May  4. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  April  11;  Manchester  Division,  April  18 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines,  April  18. 

To  Glasgow. — Dakotian,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  18. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  April  13. 

To  Antwerp. — Hada  County  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Havre),  County  Line,  April  8. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat^  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  April  10;  Lady  Drake,  April  17; 
Ladv  Nelson,  May  1 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corp., 
April  13. 

To  Kingston  and  Jam.aican  Outports. — La  Perla,  April  10;  Crawford  Ellis,  April  26 — 
both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
— City  of  Evansville,  American  and  Indian  Line,  April  15. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai. — City  of  Yokohama.  Canadian  Far  East  Line, 
April  10. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  April  14;  Montrose,  April  30 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Newfoundland.  April  20;  Nova  Scotia,  May  7 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  12;  Ausonia,  April  14;  Markhor.  April 
19_both  Cunard- White  Star  Line;  Quaker  City.  April  12;  Capulin,  April  28;  Cold  Harbour, 
May  10 — all  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hull  and  Leith). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  April  13;  Manchester  Division,  April  20 — both 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hidl. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  April  15. 
To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Montreal  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  April  10. 
To  Newcastle  and.  Leith.- — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  April  15. 
To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian.  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines, 
April  20. 

To  Glasgow. — Dakotian,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  20. 

To  Hamburg.— Quaker  Citv,  April  12;  Capulin,  April  26;  Cold  Harbour,  May  10— all 
American  Hampton  Roads  (call  H  Dundee). _ 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  end,  Baltic  Ports. — Rydboholm,  Swedish-America-Mex^co 
Line.  April  9;  Frederik  VIII,  Scandinavia-America  Line,  April  22;  Drottningholm,  Swedis'i- 
Amorica  Line,  April  22;  Pulaski,  April  27;  Kosciuszko,  May  20 — both  Gdynia-America  Line 
(call  at  Gdynia). 

To  St.  Johns,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pievre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line.  April 
8;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  April  11;  Belle  Isle, 
Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co..  April  15;  Newfoundland,  Furness  Line.  April  20. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  M ontserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  April  14;  Lady  Drake,  April  20; 
Lady  Nelson.  May  4 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Bar- 
bados, St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line, 
April  18. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  April  10;  Lady  Rodney 
(calls  at  Hamilton  and  Nassau),  April  17;  Cavelier,  April  24 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  April  10;  Ciss,  April  24 — both 
Pickford  <k  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian 
Planter.  April  24;  Colborne  (calls. at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  May  6— both  Canadian  National 
(call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Vcru  Cruz.— A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered) . 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Siamese  Prince, 
April  10;   Silverteak,  April  24;   Cingalese  Prince,  May  15 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin,  Lyttleton  and  Bluff. — Canadian  Cruiser, 
Canadian  National,  April  19. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney  .--Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
National,  April  26. 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Mam,  April  18;  Hiye  Maru,  May  2;  Hcian 
Mam,  May  25 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndareus,  April  21;  Ixion,  May  12  - 
both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), April  20;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  May  4;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), May  18;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  June  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Tsingtao  —  City  of  Victoria,  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  April  30. 

To  Manila,  lloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverhazel,  May  3;  Silverash,  May  31 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  April  24;  Niagara,  May  22 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Cloud,  April  13;  Golden 
Bear,  May  13— both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  York, 
April  15;  Wairuna  (calls  at  Rarotonga),  May  20 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at 
Apia). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  April. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  April. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and,  Rotterdam.—- Lochgoil.  April  20;  Drechtdyk,  May  4;  Dintel- 
dyk,  May  18 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  East  Asiatic  Co., 
May  11  (calls  at  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  April. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Balbao,  April  11;  Canada,  April  24;  Axel  Johnson,  May  11 — 
all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — A  steamer,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
April. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Elg  (calls  at  Antigua  and  St. 
Kitts),  April  24;  Ravnass,  May  15 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  Ecst  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Kota  Inten,  May  8;  Silverpalm,  June  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  April  27. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Gisla,  April  17; 
Leikanger,  May  12 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Lochmonar.  April  9;  Lochgoil,  April  23 — both  Royal  Mail 
Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam);  Nordpol  (does  not  call  at  London),  April 
12;  Granville  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  April  25 — both  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.;  Pacific 
President,  April  12;  Pacific  Grove,  April  25 — both  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd  (call  at  Glas- 
gow and  Manchester) ;  Steel  Engineer  (calls  at  Glasgow),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  April  17;  Cor- 
rientes  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  April  20. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Ben  Lawcrs,  April  12;  Nordhavet,  April  15 — both  Anglo- 
Canadian  Shipping  Co. 

To  Japanese  Ports. — Hikawa  Maru.  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  April  9. 

To  West  Indian  Ports— FAg,  April  20;  Ravnass,  April  28 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

To  Hawaii. — Mana,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  April  8. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ5.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:   Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A-  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain.  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  1G  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.).   Cable  address  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (Thia 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.    (territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
Lonacn:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:  H.  R.  Poussette,  Century  Bldgs.,  31  North  John  Street.   (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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PRODUCTION  AND  PRICES  IN  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  1934 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  March  8,  1935. — After  the  three  preceding  years  of  world-wide 
depression  and  anxiety,  the  year  1934  showed  the  way  to  improvement  on  an 
equally  broad  basis,  which  was  distinctly  noticeable  in  this  Dominion.  New 
Zealand  is  closely  bound  to  the  United  Kingdom,  where  the  bulk  of  its  exports 
are  marketed,  and  the  repercussions  of  world  events,  with  their  effect  on  Great 
Britain,  are  rapidly  felt  in  New  Zealand.  The  improvements  were  almost  spec- 
tacular in  the  early  part  of  1934,  but  affected  mainly  the  wool-growing  com- 
munity, when  wool  prices  surged  upwards.  Sufficient  impetus  was,  however, 
given  to  all  domestic  fields  of  endeavour  to  carry  business  at  a  higher  level 
throughout  the  balance  of  the  year.  In  the  meantime  meat  prices  held  steady 
with  an  upward  tendency.  Butter  made  a  seasonal  advance  in  price,  which 
really  averaged  lower  still  than  1933,  and  remained  at  generally  unprofitable 
levels  until  nearly  the  end  of  the  year,  when  a  flurry  was  experienced  because 
an  import  demand  developed  in  the  United  States,  coupled  with  near-drought 
conditions  in  some  of  New  Zealand's  chief  dairying  areas.  Cheese,  another  major 
export,  followed  the  course  of  butter  generally,  but  was  somewhat  better  in  rela- 
tive price.  Throughout  the  period  the  situation  was  clouded  by  the  fear  that 
quotas  might  be  imposed,  and  of  the  extension  of  the  world-wide  trend  towards 
control,  but  the  country  seems  to  have  come  through  the  trials  in  a  better  posi- 
tion to  face  the  future  with  a  reasoned  confidence. 
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Optimism  arises  from  the  proved  capacity  of  the  country  to  produce  still  larger 
quantities  of  good-quality  agricultural  and  pastoral  commodities  at  prices  that 
cannot  be  equalled  by  other  countries  somewhat  similarly  situated  in  being  geo- 
graphically far  from  market,  but  not  possessing  the  advantages  of  a  mild  climate 
such  as  that  of  New  Zealand.  The  climate  enables  farming  operations  to  be 
carried  on  without  large  increase  of  costs  for  hired  labour,  barns,  or  winter  feed. 

INDEX  NUMBERS  OF  EXPORT  PRICES 

The  prosperity  of  New  Zealand  and  her  position  as  an  important  consuming 
market  depends  to  an  uncommon  degree  on  the  prices  realized  for  her  export 
products,  principally  dairy  products,  meat,  and  wool.    A  brief  survey  of  the 
index  numbers  of  export  prices  is  therefore  of  much  interest.   Using  the  basis  of 
1909-13  as  1,000,  the  statistical  report  on  index  numbers  shows  that  the  number 
for  December,  1933,  for  all  exported  commodities  was  1,046.    The  first  three 
months  of  1934  saw  a  slight  improvement,  then  came  a  minor  recession,  the' 
being  little  net  change  during  the  year.  .  The  index  numbers  of  export  pi 
for  the  three  principal  groups  as  well  as  the  numbers  for  all  pastoral  an^1 
produce  are  as  follows: — 

Al1  - 


Dairy 

Yearly 

Produce 

Meat 

Wool 

1931  

  989 

1,301 

679 

1932   

  934 

1,109 

625 

1933   

  839 

1,165 

671 

1934   

  767 

1,518 

1,273 

U 

Monthly 

  805 

1,472 

1,008 

1,027 

  766 

1,498 

1,286 

1,087 

  738 

1,458 

1,441 

1,103 

  748 

1,463 

1,411 

1,104 

  742 

1,490 

1,173 

1,049 

  749 

1,517 

1,142 

1,053 

  750 

1,553 

1,109 

1,053 

July  

  842 

1,610 

1,032 

1,085 

  824 

1,516 

1,041 

1,054 

  840 

1,534 

1,041 

1,062 

  751 

1,518 

1,041 

1,017 

  763 

1,476 

734 

939 

  783 

],636 

750 

989 

The  figures  quoted  indicate  that  prices  realized  for  meat  have  shown  a 
satisfactory  increase.  On  the  other  hand,  the  export  prices  for  both  dairy  pro- 
ducts and  wool  showed  a  slight  recession  during  the  year.  At  the  conclusion  of 
1934  there  was  a  better  tone  to  the  market  for  dairy  produce;  but  the  wool  sales 
in  December,  1934,  were  disappointing.  The  opinion  has  been  expressed  in  many 
quarters  that  the  price  of  wool  will  firm  somewhat,  but  will  doubtless  not  reach 
the  very  high  level  of  a  few  years  ago. 

PRODUCTION 

Production  is  largely  governed  by  efficiency  of  methods,  but  the  number  of 
live  stock  gives  some  key  to  the  possibilities  of  increasing  the  yield  of  dairy  and 
pastoral  products. 

The  number  of  dairy  cows  in  New  Zealand  increased  from  1,845,972  to 
1,932,511  in  the  year  ended  January  31,  1934.  All  cattle,  including  dairy,  rose 
from  4,192,023  to  4,301,128.  The  number  of  pigs  also  increased  in  the  year  from 
591,582  to  660,393. 

The  sheep  population  increased  in  the  year  ended  April  30,  1934,  to  28,649,- 
038  from  27,755,966.  In  consequence  there  were  larger  quantities  of  the  various 
exportable  commodities  available,  as  seasonal  influences  were  generally  beneficial 
throughout  the  year. 
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DAIRYING 

The  dairying  seasonal  year  ends  at  July  31,  which  is  in  the  winter  in  this 
hemisphere  and  the  low  point  of  production. 

The  quantity  of  butter  produced  in  the  year  ended  July  31,  1934,  showed 
an  increase  of  9-55  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year,  thus  establishing  a  record. 
In  fact,  every  year  since  1926  has  exceeded  the  immediately  preceding  year. 
Cheese  production  also  established  a  record,  as  it  exceeded  the  previous  year 
by  2*66  per  cent.  It  was  a  year  of  record  breaking,  as  the  butterfat  production 
per  cow  was  estimated  at  220  pounds  compared  with  214-8  in  the  previous  season. 
In  spite  of  lower  prices,  the  total  value  of  dairy  production  rose  from  £21,200,000 
to  £22,500,000,  or  by  6-1  per  cent.  Its  place  in  the  national  economy  is  such 
that  dairying  accounts  for  almost  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  total  production  of 
all  kinds.  Total  butter  production  was  161,900  tons  valued  at  £12,679,430  in  the 
dairying  year,  compared  with  148,739  tons  valued  at  £11,533,708  the  previous 
season.  It  is  estimated  that  New  Zealanders  have  probably  the  highest  individual 
consumption  of  butter,  and  that  they  consume  37  •  7  pounds  per  capita,  which  would 
account  for  some  28,000  tons  per  annum.  Exports  of  butter  in  the  calendar 
year  1934  amounted  to  an  additional  130,725  tons  (of  2,240  pounds).  Exports 
are  almost  wholly  destined  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  consequence  London 
prices  form  the  barometer  of  the  prosperity  or  otherwise  of  dairy  farmers  in  New 
Zealand. 

In  the  preceding  season  prices  in  London  were  on  a  low  basis,  opening 
August,  1932,  at  104s.  to  Ills,  per  cwt.  (of  112  pounds)  and  stood  at  82s.  to  84s. 
at  July  31, 1933.  They  had  reached  their  lowest  point  in  April,  1933,  when  65s. 
was  recorded.  In  the  season  under  review  the  price  on  August  1,  1933,  was  83s. 
to  86s.  and  ended  at  78s.  to  79s.  on  July  31,  1934.  It  is  noticeable  that  the  general 
average  is  lower,  as  the  price  of  65s.  to  70s.  held  throughout  December,  1933, 
and  January/February,  1934.  On  the  whole,  the  succeeding  five  months  up  to 
December  31,  1934,  snowed  no  definite  improvement  for  New  Zealand  dairy 
produce  prices,  though  the  market  closed  firm  and  active  at  74s.  to  76s.  At  a 
later  date  it  was  realized  that  the  firm  undertone  arose  from  a  severe  reduction 
in  prospective  production,  because  very  little  rainfall  was  experienced  in  Novem- 
ber and  December,  and,  when  dairying  should  have  been  reaching  its  summer 
peak,  there  were  signs  of  curtailment  of  production  with  consequent  prospective 
relief  to  the  overburdened  English  market.  At  the  same  time,  winter  conditions 
in  North  America,  causing  higher  prices,  and  a  short  storage  position  in  the 
United  States  enabled  substantial  shipments  of  New  Zealand  produce  to  sur- 
mount the  tariff  wall  and  to  be  shipped  from  store  in  England,  causing  still 
further  activity  in  London  prices  with  a  marked  upward  trend.  These  fortuitous 
circumstances  undoubtedly  played  a  part  in  relieving  the  minds  of  leaders  of  the 
industry  of  their  uncertainty  regarding  possible  further  restriction  of  markets, 
and  created  a  better  sentiment  in  other  exportable  products. 

It  is  noticeable  that  a  varying  but  substantial  price  premium  is  still  gained 
in  the  United  Kingdom  market  by  Danish  butter  in  comparison  to  New  Zealand. 

Since  1915,  the  total  importations  of  butter  into  the  United  Kingdom  have 
more  than  doubled,  and  in  the  twelve  months  ended  June,  1934,  were  480,657 
tons.  New  Zealand  supplied  137,222  tons  of  this  large  quantity  or  28-55  per  cent, 
being  closely  followed  by  Denmark  with  129,940  tons.  From  Australia  there 
were  94,411  tons  imported  into  Great  Britain,  so  that  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia in  the  southern  hemisphere  were  the  suppliers  of  nearly  one-half  of  all 
butter  imported.  The  general  situation  is  disturbing,  as  the  large  supplies  pouring 
into  this  quite  exceptional  market  cause  fluctuations  and  low  prices  that  entail 
hardship  to  the  New  Zealand  producer.  His  own  dairy  industry  is  highly 
organized,  interested  in  research,  and  maintains  a  plan  of  regulation  of  ship- 
ments. Through  the  medium  of  a  powerful  Dairy  Produce  Control  Board  com- 
plete marketing  regulations  have  been  enforced,  valuable  concessions  in  ocean 
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freight  rates  obtained,  and  publicity  and  advertising  campaigns  carried  on.  The 
search  for  fresh  markets  in  various  countries  has  been  prosecuted,  with  but  little 
result  in  the  Orient  though  some  penetration  of  the  British  West  Indies  market 
is  recorded.  The  problem  of  marketing  overseas  has  been  dealt  with  in  New 
Zealand  from  every  possible  angle,  but  the  conclusion  is  that  the  industry  can 
do  little  to  offset  the  influences  in  other  countries  which  cause  falling  off  in 
demand  or  over-supply,  both  entailing  lower  prices.  In  the  domestic  field  the 
producer  is  somewhat  heavily  involved  by  the  weight  of  mortgage  debt,  and 
handicapped  by  inability  to  carry  out  herd  selection  or  improvement  through  lack 
of  funds,  and  it  is  mainly  along  these  lines  that  improvement  from  within  the 
industry  is  being  developed. 

The  cheese-making  industry  is  ancillary  to  that  of  butter,  and  here  again 
New  Zealand  occupies  premier  place  in  world  total  exports.  The  shipment  of 
exports  is  almost  wholly  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Production  of  cheese  in  the 
year  ended  July  31,  1934,  was  106,780  tons  valued  at  £4,486,510  compared  with 
103,559  tons  valued  at  £4,482,641  the  previous  season.  Domestic  consumption 
is  relatively  small,  and  in  consequence  the  bulk  of  the  product  is  exported.  Ex- 
ports in  the  calendar  year  1934  were  99,225  tons,  almost  the  same  as  in  1933, 
when  the  total  was  99,147  tons. 

When  the  1932-33  season  closed  at  July  31,  1933,  London  prices  for  New 
Zealand  cheese  were  50s.  for  white  and  52s.  for  coloured  (per  cwt.  of  112  pounds). 
A  slight  reduction  took  place  during  August  and  early  September,  but  at  Sep- 
tember 30,  54s.  to  55s.  was  the  ruling  price  for  both  white  and  coloured.  Prices 
then  fell  slowly  to  the  close  of  the  year  1933,  and  in  January,  1934,  dropped  to 
41s.  to  42s.  for  white  and  43s.  to  44s.  for  coloured.  Slight  improvement  was 
made  thenceforward,  until  at  July  30,  1934,  when  white  cheese  was  quoted  at 
49s.  6d.  in  London  and  coloured  at  47s.  In  this  commodity  also  shipments  have 
been  so  gauged  as  to  not  conflict  with  those  months  when  Canada  is  a  large 
shipper  to  Great  Britain.  However,  the  Canadian  trade  has  been  a  declining 
one,  while  New  Zealand  cheese  production  and  shipment  have  largely  increased. 
In  1928  Canada  supplied  45,992  tons  to  the  United  Kingdom,  or  30  per  cent  of 
the  total  importations  of  150,317  tons,  and  New  Zealand  supplied  77,774  tons  or 
51-5  per  cent.  These  proportions  altered  until  in  1933  when  Canada  supplied 
31,486  tons  (20-72  per  cent  of  the  total  importations  of  151,983  tons),  but  New 
Zealand  supplied  67-76  per  cent,  or  102,970  tons.  A  substantial  premium  exists 
in  London  for  Canadian  cheese  in  comparison  with  the  prices  there  for  New 
Zealand  cheese. 

Other  productions  of  the  dairy  industry,  mainly  casein,  condensed  and  dried 
milk,  had  a  recorded  value  of  £745,189. 

WOOL 

Production  figures  regarding  wool  are  not  obtainable  directly,  though  fairly 
accurate  information  can  be  based  on  the  various  unofficial  surveys  made  from 
time  to  time.  The  wool  season  commences  on  July  1,  but  New  Zealand  prices  for 
the  wool  crop  are  relatively  nominal  until  the  major  auction  sales  are  held,  com- 
mencing late  November  or  early  December  each  year. 

The  1933-34  series  of  auctions  commenced  with  a  gratifying  upward  swing 
in  prices  to  approximately  double  those  met  with  in  the  last  sale  on  April  6, 
1933.  This  feature  remained  reasonably  constant  with,  however,  a  downward 
tendency,  until  the  last  sale  of  the  season  1933-34,  on  April  23,  1934.  The  general 
results  were  so  heartening  that  the  carry-over  of  wool  in  New  Zealand  on  June 
30,  1934,  was  only  49,800,000  pounds  (all  types  converted  to  a  greasy  wool  basis) , 
compared  with  78,600,000  pounds  at  the  end  of  the  previous  wool  season,  and 
with  the  very  heavy  carry-over  of  117,900,000  pounds  in  1932  and  97,000,000  in 
1931.  The  normal  low  carry-over  has,  however,  not  been  reached  yet,  by  reason 
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of  price  recession  occurring  at  the  end  of  the  season.  In  consequence  of  the  good 
clearance,  there  was  a  large  volume  of  money  available  to  carry  the  country 
through  its  winter  season. 

Since  June,  1934,  there  have  been  the  usual  opening  auction  sales,  and  the 
price  achievements  of  1933-34  have  unfortunately  not  been  duplicated  in 
November/December,  1934.  However,  although  lower  prices  than  in  the  pre- 
vious season  were  realized  for  wool,  they  are  still  materially  in  advance  of  the 
extremely  low  figures  ruling  during  1931-32  and  1932-33,  and  a  stronger  tone 
was  evident  at  the  close  of  the  calendar  year  as  sales  progressed. 

Wool  production  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1934,  showed  an  increase  of 
12,100,000  pounds  over  the  total  of  288,400,000  pounds  for  the  previous  season; 
the  yield  per  sheep  shorn  was  also  higher  than  the  previous  year.  The  value  of 
wool  production  is  not  readily  ascertainable,  but  pastoral  production,  which  would 
include  wool,  meat,  hides  and  skins,  was  £32,100,000,  or  33  per  cent  of  the  value 
of  total  production  in  New  Zealand  in  1933-34.  The  large  increase  from  £20,- 
400,000  in  1932-33  (which  was  25  per  cent  of  the  total  for  that  year)  is  indicative 
of  the  great  recovery  in  wool  prices  and  of  an  upward  movement  in  meat  prices. 

Wool  prices  in  recent  years  have  been  noticeably  erratic,  and  the  following 
table  showing  comparisons  of  prices  for  a  selection  of  fleeces  at  opening  sales  gives 
some  idea  of  the  peaks  and  valleys  which  occurred  in  that  period: — 


Exports  of  wool  in  the  calendar  year  1934  were  741,916  bales  valued  at  £12,- 
516,425.  The  quantity  shows  some  decline  from  the  preceding  year,  when  823,862 
bales  were  exported,  but  the  value  of  wool  exported  in  1934  far  exceeded  the  value 
of  1933  exports,  which  were  £7,422,266. 

Favourable  production  results  in  the  pastoral  industry  have  had  their  usual 
effect  in  attracting  to  sheep  in  instances  partially,  or  altogether,  those  farmers 
whose  lands  may  be  used  for  sheep  or  for  dairying.  Three  years  ago  the  exact 
reverse  was  the  case  as  meat  and  wool  prices  were  then  low  and  many  erstwhile 
sheep  farmers  took  up  dairy  farming,  with  consequently  some  relief  to  sheep 
flocks,  which  fell  substantially.  Some  of  the  increase  in  the  production  of  butter- 
fat  may  be  ascribed  to  these  dual-purpose  farms,  which  can  be  converted  at  short 
notice  to  the  more  profitable  line.  The  resultant  demand  for  sheep  for  breeding 
purposes,  especially  of  pedigree  animals,  has  enhanced  prices  at  live  stock  sales. 


The  export  of  meat  is  controlled  by  the  New  Zealand  Meat  Producers  Board, 
and  the  annual  meat  season  runs  from  October  1.  The  principal  products  are,  in 
order  of  value,  lamb,  mutton,  beef,  and  preserved  meats. 

Production  of  lamb  as  indicated  by  the  output  of  freezing  works  in  New 
Zealand  (actually  based  on  individual  works  with  varying  financial  year  periods) 
amounted  to  8,582,957  carcasses  (£7,095,262)  in  the  year  1933-34,  compared  with 
9,235,608  carcasses  (£6,163,241)  in  the  preceding  season.  The  quantity  of  frozen 
mutton  produced  in  1933-34  was  1,995,435  carcasses  (£1,461,056).  Mutton 
shows  a  decline  of  25  per  cent  in  number  but  only  2  per  cent  in  value  from  the 
preceding  year,  when  2,660,585  carcasses  worth  £1,486,741  were  handled. 

Beef  was  put  through  freezing  works  in  1933-34  to  a  value  of  £924,758  for 
981,757  cwts.  In  the  preceding  comparable  period  the  value  was  £846,842  for 
782,082  cwts. 


Half-bred  56/58  .  . 
Half-bred  56's. .  .  . 
Cross-bred  46/48 .  . 
Crossbred  44-46  .  . 
Lambs  46/48 .... 


Description 


Prices  at  Auckland  Sales  Percentage 

Dec.  2,  1932  Nov.  27,  1933  Nov.  27,  1934  Movement  since 

d.        d.  d.        d.  d.        d.  1932  1933 

.  .  to  10J  19|  to  20!  10    to  10J  •  •  -50 

7|  to    8|  16    to  18  9    to  10  +15  -45 

4!  to    5|  10!  to  12J  5|  to    6!  +25  -45 

3i  to    3|  5!  to    7J  5    to    5|  +55  -15 

4    to    6i  10|  to  llf  6!  to    8i  +45  -35 
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These  figures  are  not  strictly  comparable  with  the  export  returns,  but  give 
an  insight  into  the  size  of  the  industry  and  the  importance  of  sheep  in  the 
domestic  economy,  particularly  those  for  the  production  of  lamb.  In  many  dis- 
tricts in  New  Zealand  the  wool  is  virtually  a  by-product,  as  the  main  item  is 
the  lamb  produced.  The  killings  of  lamb  have  been  on  such  a  large  scale  as  to 
decrease  the  number  of  sheep,  especially  breeding  ewes,  in  the  years  1931  and 
1932,  when  neither  meat  nor  wool  were  profitable  in  price.  In  1933,  however, 
and  in  1934,  considerable  increase  in  breeding  ewes  took  place,  and  a  record 
estimated  average  percentage  of  lambing  occurred — in  1933  the  percentage  was 
89-42  and  in  1934  it  was  89-24 — with  the  result  that  flocks  are  close  to  the 
highest  figures  established  in  1930  of  30,841,287  sheep.  The  1934  estimated  total 
of  sheep  was  28,550,770  at  April  30,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  794,804  or  2-86 
per  cent  over  the  final  figures  for  April  30,  1933. 

As  in  the  case  of  dairy  produce,  care  is  exercised  to  supervise  grading  and 
marking,  and  to  regulate  shipments  of  meat  to  see  that  arrivals  are  evenly  spread, 
and  that  distribution  is  over  as  wide  an  area  as  possible  in  the  various  markets 
of  Great  Britain,  with  a  view  to  effecting  a  steady  price  range. 

Shipments  of  meat  to  London  are  the  largest,  amounting  to  over  6,000,000 
freight  carcasses  of  60  pounds,  while  a  steady  increase  took  place  in  quantities 
for  West  of  England  ports  and  Glasgow,  to  which  over  2,000,000  freight  carcasses 
were  sent  in  addition.  In  the  1932-33  season  meat  was  distributed  from  New 
Zealand  to  the  following  ports  other  than  the  United  Kingdom:  Port  Said,  14,956 
carcasses;  Montreal,  3,698;  Vancouver,  1,127;  New  York,  1,250;  San  Francisco, 
560;  Honolulu,  595;  Shanghai,  676;  Hongkong,  427;  Singapore,  250;  all  other 
destinations,  455.  Some  of  the  landings  at  London  and  Southampton  may  have 
been  for  Continental  consumption,  but  details  of  this  entrepot  trade  are  lacking, 
and  the  self-supplying  policies  of  former  importing  countries  as  well  as  lack  of 
purchasing  power  have  curtailed  markets  other  than  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  noteworthy  development  is  the  exportation  from  New  Zealand  to  the 
United  Kingdom  of  chilled  beef  instead  of  the  frozen  product.  Shipments  treated 
with  carbon  dioxide  gas  in  the  freezing  chamber  have  turned  out  excellently,  and 
originated  in  New  Zealand.  Only  16,112  quarters  have  been  shipped  to  date, 
but  this  has  brought  prices  substantially  above  the  frozen  beef  formerly  shipped. 
There  is  no  large  supply  of  cattle  of  the  right  type,  and  importations  into  New 
Zealand  of  breeding  stock  of  beef  or  dual-purpose  cattle  have  taken  place,  some 
of  the  animals  being  from  Canada. 

The  pig  industry  in  New  Zealand  should  be  a  very  large  one,  with  the  quan- 
tities of  skim-milk  and  other  dairy  by-products  available  for  feed.  The  pig  popu- 
lation has  increased  somewhat,  but  the  industry  is  by  no  means  as  prominent  as 
may  be  the  case  in  future  years,  since  it  is  not  general  for  dairy  farmers  to  carry 
pigs  as  an  adjunct  to  their  operations. 

With  regard  to  the  meat  export  industry  in  New  Zealand  as  a  whole,  the 
following  table  has  been  compiled  to  show  the  origin  of  imports  into  the  United 
Kingdom  of  some  meat  products  in  1933: — 

New  Zealand  Australia  South  America 

Mutton  (carcasses)                                 2,107,203  982,492  854,403 

Lamb  (carcasses)                                     8,875,314  3,380,301  4.467,767 

Frozen  and  chilled  beef  (qtrs.)  .  .             280,167  807,544  5,207,999 

In  addition,  New  Zealand  supplied  278,082  cwts.  of  frozen  pork  out  of  623,- 
129  cwts.  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom;  Argentina,  166,356  cwts.;  United 
States,  83,322  cwts.;  and  other  countries  the  balance  of  95,369  cwts. 

New  Zealand  is  not  mentioned  specifically  in  the  available  statistics  of  bacon 
or  ham  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom,  which  were  respectively  9,084,933 
cwts.  and  869,483  cwts.,  out  of  which  Denmark,  the  greatest  rival  of  New  Zea- 
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land  in  the  butter  trade,  supplied  5,524,497  cwts.  of  bacon.  The  figures  quoted 
will  roughly  indicate  the  prominent  position  of  New  Zealand  in  the  supply  of 
lamb. 

Prices  for  meat  products  were  remarkably  stable  in  the  first  six  months  of 
1934,  those  for  lamb  being  high  in  comparison  to  the  same  period  of  1933.  The 
criterion  is  the  price  obtained  at  Smithfield  market.  This  steadiness  prevailed 
in  the  latter  half  of  1934,  and  in  December  the  market  closed  very  firm  with 
prices  for  lamb  and  mutton  higher  by  Jd.  to  ^d.  per  pound  than  a  year  previously. 
The  reflection  of  these  better  conditions  in  the  markets  of  the  United  Kingdom 
have  assisted  materially  in  New  Zealand,  where  there  is  a  similar  firm  tone  in  the 
prices  paid  for  lamb  and  other  animals  for  meat  production. 

The  recorded  exports  of  meats  in  the  calendar  year  1934  show  901,938  cwts. 
of  mutton  (£1,595,564)  compared  with  992,744  cwts.  (£1,310,375)  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  Lamb  shipments  were  2,584,405  cwts.  (£7,903,337)  compared  with 
2,823,272  cwts.  (£6,678,161)  in  1933. 

Pork  exports  (excluding  trifling  amounts  of  bacon  and  hams)  were  426,426 
cwts.  (£1,138,488)  in  1934,  and  showed  a  large  increase,  particularly  in  value, 
over  1933  shipments  of  321,338  cwts.  (£674,683).  Frozen  beef  and  veal  to  a  total 
of  898,099  cwts.  (£957,265)  was  exported,  the  comparable  figures  for  1933  being 
928,382  cwts.  worth  £965,768.  Beef  shipments  showed  an  increase  in  quantity 
and  value,  but  veal  shipments  included  in  the  above  figures  fell  in  both  respects, 
the  totals  in  1934  for  veal  being  70,789  cwts.  (£85,906)  as  against  133,730  cwts. 
(£164,759)  in  1933. 

HIDES  AND  SKINS 

These  important  by-products  of  the  meat  industry  were  exported  in  very 
large  quantities,  and  while  sheep  pelts  with  and  without  wool  showed  some  fall- 
ing off  in  quantity  in  1934,  the  average  values  were  on  a  much  higher  basis  than 
in  1933.  Calf  and  cattle  hides  showed  a  numerical  increase,  but  calfskins 
declined  substantially  in  average  value,  in  sympathy  with  the  vagaries  of  the 
hide  market  overseas.  Sausage  skins  were  exported  to  approximately  the  same 
total  in  1933  and  1934,  but  enjoyed  last  year  a  value  nearly  double  that  of  the 
preceding  year. 

Rabbit  skins,  the  discussion  on  which  is  included  in  the  annual  reviews  in 
this  country  under  the  heading  of  "rabbits  and  other  pests,"  were  exported  in 
increased  numbers. 

The  following  table  gives  the  salient  features  of  the  trade  in  these  by- 
products and  in  tallow: — 


Commodity 


Hides,  skins,  etc.,  undressed — 

No. 

£ 

No. 

£ 

2,949,971 

524,309 

3,380,114 

433,578 

9,243,726 

725,782 

11,813,685 

609,630 

Calf  

1,109,999 

188,358 

890,687 

191,003 

Cattle  

476,235 

439,013 

401,327 

353,382 

241,408 

67,885 

156,572 

56,032 

4,524,412 

625,394 

4,525,194 

394,461 

Tallow  (tons)  

27,662 

480,354 

28,020 

516,063 

13,035,015 

257,585 

10,378,388 

224,199 

In  general  prices  have  been  satisfactory,  and  coupled  with  the  steady  and 
payable  price  level  in  the  lamb  trade  and  in  wool,  there  is  evidence  of  much 
progress  on  the  road  to  recovery  in  pastoral  pursuits. 

WHEAT,  OATS,  AND  FIELD  CROPS 

Apart  from  the  culture  of  wheat  mainly  in  one  district  in  the  South  Islana 
of  New  Zealand,  there  is  practically  no  ploughing  of  consequence  in  the  Dom- 
inion, and  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  kept  up  by  application  of  various  chemical 
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fertilizers.  There  is  a  certain  quantity  of  rape  grown  for  alternative  feed  for 
sheep,  but  the  general  fertility  and  suitability  of  the  land  for  all-year-round  grass- 
land farming  renders  it  relatively  unnecessary  to  grow  the  variety  of  crops  desir- 
able in  some  other  countries.  Inasmuch  as  the  wheat  produced  is  of  soft 
varieties,  there  has  been  an  import  from  Canada,  mainly  of  hard  wheats  and 
flour,  for  the  improvement  in  strength  of  the  local  flour  from  soft  wheats.  In 
view  of  this  trade,  it  is  desirable  to  mention  some  features  of  the  cereal  produc- 
tion of  New  Zealand.  In  the  wheat  year  1933-34  there  were  286,271  acres  of 
wheat,  which  yielded  9,036,017  bushels,  or  an  average  of  31-56  bushels  per  acre. 

It  is  estimated  that  there  will  be  a  considerable  reduction  in  area  under 
wheat  in  1934-35  to  228,600  acres.  There  were  364,729  acres  in  oats  in  1933-34 
and  a  similar  reduction  in  the  1934-35  area  is  anticipated,  when  the  area  to  be 
sown  in  oats  is  estimated  at  312,800  acres.  With  respect  to  oats,  two-thirds  or 
more  of  the  area  is  for  chaff,  hay,  ensilage,  or  for  green  fodder,  and  the  area 
threshed  in  1933-34  was  only  78,346  acres,  yielding  3,242,564  bushels;  statistics 
from  another  source  give  the  average  yield  per  acre  for  oats  threshed  at  45-61 
bushels.  The  value  of  agricultural  production  in  1933-34  was  estimated  at 
£8,700,000,  showing  a  reduction  of  £200,000  from  the  previous  period.  This 
decrease  is  occasioned  mainly  by  the  wheat  harvest  being  approximately  9,000,000 
bushels  as  against  the  unusually  high  yield  of  11,000,000  bushels  in  1932-33.  A 
drop  of  nearly  2,000,000  bushels  in  the  yield  of  oats  was  also  a  contributing 
factor. 

FRUIT 

The  main  production  of  fruit  in  New  Zealand  consists  of  apples.  The  area 
under  fruit  trees  was  estimated  at  25,069  acres  in  1933-34.  Like  other  com- 
modities, the  bulk  of  the  production  is  exported,  and  this  is  done  under  the  power 
of  a  Fruit  Export  Control  Board,  which  arranges  for  transport,  advertising,  and 
uniform  standards  of  quality,  as  well  as  restriction  in  destination  of  various 
varieties.  The  United  Kingdom  is  likewise  the  main  market,  and  in  1933  exports 
to  that  country  were  valued  at  £559,931  out  of  total  exports  of  £655,746  (52,406,- 
016  pounds).  In  1934  total  exports  of  apples  increased  to  57,763,643  pounds 
(£716,780).  Inasmuch  as  fruit  arrives  in  Europe  mainly  after  the  production  of 
North  American  orchards  has  been  marketed,  it  has  met  with  a  good  reception 
overseas  in  recent  years,  but  prices  have  been  discouraging,  and  the  industry  is 
by  no  means  flourishing,  though  better  conditions  are  looked  for  in  course  of  time. 

GENERAL 

The  value  of  production  for  the  year  1933-34  was  estimated  at  £98,800,000, 
an  increase  over  the  1932-33  figure  of  17-9  per  cent.  The  value  was  £27,800,000 
(22  per  cent)  below  that  recorded  for  the  peak  year  1928-29.  The  volume  of 
production  for  the  year  1933-34  was,  however,  the  highest  yet  recorded,  the  index 
number  being  1,086  (on  the  base  1928-29  of  1,000),  an  increase  in  volume  of 
7-3  per  cent  over  the  1932-33  figure. 

The  more  important  component  factors  making  up  the  production  total, 
such  as  agriculture,  pastoral  and  dairying  have  been  mentioned,  and  factory  pro- 
duction, excluding  those  important  factory  industries  included  in  other  groups 
discussed,  calls  for  little  comment,  though  production  rose  by  5-1  per  cent  from 
£17,700,000  in  1932-33  to  £18,600,000  in  1933-34. 

On  the  whole,  sufficient  indications  exist  to  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  prac- 
tically every  line  of  endeavour  in  1934  was  in  a  healthier  condition  than  in 
1933,  and  to  warrant  the  expectation  that  1935  will  see  the  country  as  a  whole 
substantially  recovered  from  the  adverse  conditions  which  have  afflicted  it  no 
less  than  other  parts  of  the  world. 
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AUSTRALIA'S  EXTERNAL  TRADE,  FISCAL  YEAR  1933-34 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  Australian  official  figures  show  exports  in  Australian  currency,  and  imports  in  sterling. 

£1  Australian  equals  $4  Canadian) 

Melbourne,  March  1,  1935. — The  Commonwealth  Statistician  has  just 
released  advance  data  covering  Australia's  external  trade  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30;  1934,  which  discloses  a  fairly  satisfactory  position,  in  so  far 
as  the  balance  of  trade  is  concerned.  The  total  exports  to  all  countries 
amounted,  in  Australian  currency,  to  £123,702,858  as  against  £121,267,974  in 
the  previous  year,  while  total  imports  for  the  year  1933-34  amounted — for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  in  Australian  currency — to  £64,231,443  as  compared  with 
£70,611,222. 

Although  in  certain  commodities,  such  as  wool  and  wheat,  serious  decreases 
have  been  noted,  the  balance  of  trade  as  a  whole  has  recorded  only  slight  changes 
from  the  previous  year. 

Australia's  trade  with  the  British  empire,  1932-33  and  1933-34 

Imports 

1932-33  1933-34 

£  Per  Cent  £  Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom                                           23,542,918  41.68  25,325,602  42.64 

British  possessions — 

Canada                                                    2,315,462  4.10  2,918,095  4.91 

Ceylon                                                       624,562  1.11  718,563  1.21 

India                                                      3,423,103  6.06  2,926,181  4.93 

Malaya  (British)                                       271,639  0.48  328,720  0.55 

New  Zealand                                           1,103,008  1.95  1,392,469  2.34 

Pacific  Islands                                         1,619,556  2.87  1,705,846  2.87 

Union  of  South  Africa                                99,938  0.18  137,456  0.23 

Other  British  possessions                           456,442  0.80  546,692  0.93 

Total  British  possessions                                 9,913,710!  17.55  10,674,022!  17.97 

Total  British  countries                                  33,456,628  59.23  35,997,624  60.61 

Exports 

1932-33  1933-34 

£  PerCent  £  Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom                                           67,543,514  55.70  63,955,032  51.70 

British  possessions — 

Canada                                                    1,209,237  1.00  1,336,023  1.08 

Ceylon                                                       333,001  0.27  421,499  0.34 

India                                                         831.470  0.68  610,159  0.49 

Malaya  (British)                                       963,970  0.80  1,015,315  0.82 

New  Zealand                                           2,770,237  2.27  3,031,188  2.45 

Pacific  Islands                                         1,253,213  1.03  1,415,409  1.14 

Union  of  South  Africa                               232,339  0.20  247,278  0.20 

Other  British  possessions                         1,809.087  1.50  1,565,747  1.27 

Total  British  possessions                                 9,402,554  7.75  9,642,618  7.79 

Total  British  countries                                  76,946,068  63.45  73,597,650  59.49 

1  Includes  re-imports,  Australia,  1932-33,  £132,339,  and  1933-34,  £236,904. 

The  United  Kingdom  continued  to  be  Australia's  best  customer,  having 
purchased  to  the  value  of  £63,955,032  or  51-7  per  cent  of  her  total  exports,  a 
decrease  from  the  previous  year  when  purchases  amounted  to  £67,543,514  or 
52-7  per  cent  of  the  total  exports.  Australia  purchased  goods  from  the  United 
Kingdom  to  the  value  of  £25,323,602  or  42-6  per  cent  of  her  total  imports  as  com- 
pared with  £23,543,000,  or  41-68  per  cent  in  1932-33.  The  general  trade  balance 
between  Great  Britain  and  Australia  remained  to  the  advantage  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. 

With  other  British  countries  Australia  has  a  slightly  adverse  trade  balance, 
but  the  result  of  inter-Empire  trade  as  a  whole  shows  that  the  Dominions  and 
Colonies  continued  to  increase  the  relative  values  of  both  imports  and  exports. 
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Australia's  imports  from  the  remainder  of  the  Empire  increased  from  £9,914,000 
in  1932-33  to  £10,674,000  in  1933-34,  while  the  value  of  her  exports  to  the 
remainder  of  the  Empire  increased  from  £9,403,000  to  £9,643,000.  Total  pur- 
chases from  the  Empire  as  a  whole  amounted  to  60-81  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports,  while  the  value  of  her  export  trade  to  Empire  countries  was  £73,598,000 
or  59-49  per  cent  of  her  total  export  trade. 

Canada  increased  her  sales  to  Australia  from  £2,315,462  in  1932-33  to 
£2,918,095  in  1933-34,  an  increase  of  26  per  cent.  Australia's  sales  to  the  Dom- 
inion increased  from  £1,209,237  in  1932-33  to  £1,336,023  in  1933-34,  or  approxi- 
mately 10  per  cent. 

Canada  retained  her  position  as  Australia's  sixth  best  customer,  but  showed 
a  greater  percentage  of  improvement  in  her  position  than  any  other  country 
with  which  Australia  is  trading. 

Australia's  trade  with  leading  foreign  Countries 
Imports 

1932-33  1933-34 


f 

Per  Cent 

£ 

Per  Cent 

  391,294 

0 

68 

368,219 

0.62 

  266,938 

0 

47 

285,514 

0.48 

  25,186 

0 

05 

18,808 

0.03 

  1,195,694 

2 

12 

956,335 

1.61 

  1,831,636 

3 

24 

1,920,676 

3.23 

  676,139 

1 

20 

588,260 

0.99 

  3,536,581 

6 

26 

3,676.737 

6.19 

461,674 

0 

82 

389,669 

0.66 
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  2,930,951 

5 

19 

3,960.233 

6.67 

  305,455 

0.54 

340,325 

0.57 

  70,552 

0 

13 

39,054 

0.07 

Philippine  Islands  

  34,899 

0 

06 

59,733 

0.10 

  144,913 

0 

26 

129,366 

0.22 

  886,332 

1 

57 

782,780 

1.32 

  478,436 

0 

85 

451,030 

0.76 

  8,084,160 

14 

30 

7,839,250 

13.20 

  1,711,510 

3 

03 

1,581,542 

2.67 

  23,032,350 

40 

77 

23,387,531 

39.39 

Exports 

1932-33 

1933-34 

£ 

Per  Cent 

£ 

Per  Cent 

  4,061,551 

3 

35 

7,470,984 

6.04 

  6,285,035 

5 

18 

914,806 

0.74 

Egypt  

  483,599 

0 

40 

370.234 

0.30 

  6,054.054 

4 

99 

6,517,380 

5.27 

  5,089,724 

4 

19 

9,439,054 

7.63 

  3,275,500 

2 

70 

4,600,423 

3.72 

  13,468,459 

9 

46 

13,906.256 

11.24 

  306,193 

0 

.25 

455,328 

0.37 

  1,207.890 

1 

01 

1,149,167 

0.93 

  35.685 

0 

.03 

2.937 

0.00 

..   ..   ..  284,483 

0 

23 

285,637 

0.25 

  431,808 

0 

36 

348,177 

0.28 

  160,424 

0 

13 

157,521 

0.13 

  120,982 

0 

.10 

250,898 

0.21 

  128,757 

0 

.11 

225,321 

0.18 

  3,538,659 

2 

.92 

2,512,431 

2.03 

  1,389,103 

1 

.14 

1,498,654 

1.21 

  44,321,906 

36 

.55 

50,105.208 

40.51 

Belgium  took  6-04  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  as  ag 

ainst  3-35  per  cent; 

Germany,  7-63  as  against  4-19;  Japan,  11-24  as  against  9-46;  Italy,  3-72  as 
against  2-70;  and  France,  5-27  per  cent  as  against  4-99  per  cent.  These  were 
the  principal  increases. 

The  marked  drop  in  exports  to  China,  from  5-18  to  0-74  per  cent,  is  chiefly 
accounted  for  by  the  transference  of  Chinese  purchases  of  wheat  to  the  lower- 
priced  Argentine  product  and  to  disturbed  financial  conditions  in  the  flour  milling 
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industry  in  China.  Decreases  are  also  shown  in  exports  to  the  United  States — 
from  £3,538,659  to  £2,512,431 — and  to  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  Norway. 

Australian  trade  with  foreign  countries  shows  an  import  percentage  of  39-39 
as  compared  with  40-77  in  1932-33.  Imports  from  the  United  States  showed  a 
decrease  from  14-30  per  cent  in  1332-33  to  13-20  per  cent  in  1933-34.  The  only 
marked  increase  was  shown  in  imports  from  the  Netherlands  East  Indies — 6-67 
per  cent  as  compared  to  5-19  per  cent. 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE  OF  AUSTRALIANS  MAIN  IMPORTS,  1932-33  AND  1933-34 

The  following  table  shows  the  increases  or  decreases  under  the  leading 
divisions  of  Australian  imports: — 


Tariff  Division  1932-33  1933-34 

Ale,  spirits,  and  beverages   £     522,240  f  619,171 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof   711,848  718,282 

Sugar   12,167  13,784 

Agricultural  products  and  groceries   3,709,621  4,669,232 

Textiles,  felts  and  furs,  and  manufactures  thereof 

and  attire   15,473,427  14,249,414 

Metals  and  machinery   8,071,275  9,440,968 

Oils,  paints  and  varnishes   6,195,643  5,546,801 

Earthenware,  cement,  china,  glass  and  stone  . .   . .  1,169,548  1,325,086 

Drugs  and  chemicals  ..    ..   2,923,319  2,761,080 

Wood,  wicker  and  cane   1,265,780  1,403,049 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods   1,278,446  2,516,918 

Hides,  leather  and  rubber   1,093,902  890,793 

Paper  and  stationery   4,517,669  4,523,489 

Vehicles   2,075,555  3,642,192 

Musical  instruments   36,824  55,461 

Miscellaneous   6,367,260  6,388,171 

Free  goods  not  specially  mentioned  in  tariff  . .   . .  1,418,177  850,079 

Total  merchandise   56,842,701  59,613,970 


■  From  these  figures  it  will  be  noted  that  decreases  in  imports  appear  only 
in  textiles,  felts  and  furs,  and  manufactures  thereof  and  attire;  oils,  paints  and 
varnishes;  drugs  and  chemicals;  hides,  leather  and  rubber;  and  in  free  goods 
not  specially  mentioned  in  the  tariff;  definite  increases  were  noted  in  all  other 
tariff  divisions.  Of  particular  interest  to  Canada  is  the  increase  noted  under 
metals  and  machinery;  paper  and  stationery;  wood,  wicker  and  cane;  and 
vehicles. 

CUSTOMS  DUTY  COLLECTIONS 

Direct  customs  receipts  for  1933-34  amounted  to  £5,450,816  as  compared 
with  £4,991,328  in  1932-33.  Net  revenue  is  still  well  below  that  of  1930-31, 
which  amounted  to  £5,924,777;  while  fixed  duties  including  primage,  excise  on 
alcoholic  items  and  tobaccos,  plus  special  duties,  increased  the  total  to  £19,055,857 
in  1933-34  as  compared  with  £17,611,708  in  1932-33  and  £17,625,324  in  1930-31. 


CANNED  AND  DRIED  FRUIT  SITUATION  IN  AUSTRALIA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

CANNED  FRUIT 

Melbourne,  March  1,  1935. — A  marked  improvement  in  the  quality  and 
packing  of  Australian  canned  fruits,  particularly  for  the  United  Kingdom  market, 
is  reflected  in  heavy  recent  sales  in  London,  and  Australian  suppliers  are  now 
faced  with  a  radically  different  problem  from  that  confronting  them  in  past 
years. 

Previous  to  1934,  Australia  found  it  difficult  to  obtain  satisfactory  outlets 
for  her  canned  fruit  offerings  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  1933  large  stocks  of 
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canned  fruits  were  carried  over.  This  season,  however,  with  the  unusually  strong 
demand,  the  estimated  production  for  export  has  been  sold  already  at  substanti- 
ally higher  prices.  The  condition  of  fruit  crops  is  the  occasion  of  some  concern 
to  canners  as  they  are  somewhat  uncertain  of  their  ability  to  fill  advance  orders. 

The  crop  of  apricots  has  been  picked,  and  has  resulted  in  an  average  yield 
for  Australia,  the  shortage  in  Victoria  and  Tasmania  being  made  up  largely  by 
better  yields  in  New  South  Wales. 

Peaches,  which  promised  well  some  time  ago,  are  suffering  from  the  effects 
of  excessive  rains,  and  brown  rot  is  apparent,  while  the  peach  moth  has  appeared 
in  several  districts.  As  a  result  it  is  expected  that  production  will  be  less  than 
previously  estimated. 

The  crop  of  pears  is  reported  to  be  considerably  lighter  than  was  estimated 
when  sales  were  being  booked,  and  the  final  yield  is  still  uncertain.  The  quantity 
packed  for  export  this  season  will  probably  be  about  900,000  cases,  or  almost 
equal  to  the  average  of  previous  years,  though  a  considerably  larger  quantity 
could  be  disposed  of  abroad,  if  available. 

The  Australian  Sugar  Concession  Committee  has  now  fixed  the  rates  of 
export  bounty  to  be  paid  on  canned  fruits  exported  from  Australia  this  year,  and 
because  of  a  marked  improvement  in  the  prices  of  canned  fruit  in  London,  drastic 
reduction  of  the  rates,  as  compared  with  the  last  two  years,  has  been  made.  The 
bounty  has  been  fixed  tentatively  at  a  flat  rate  for  apricots,  peaches,  and  pears, 
being  3d.  a  dozen  tins  for  30-ounce  tins  and  l^d.  a  dozen  tins  for  16-ounce  tins. 
Later  in  the  season,  when  the  extent  of  the  export  pack  is  known  definitely  and 
trends  of  prices  are  established,  a  small  additional  bounty  may  be  paid.  This 
additional  bounty,  however,  may  be  on  a  differential  basis  for  the  three  classes 
of  fruit,  with  peaches  receiving  the  larger  bounty. 

The  1935  bounty  of  3d.,  fixed  for  this  year,  compares  with  Is.  a  dozen  in 
1934;  in  1933  it  amounted  to  Is.  4d.  a  dozen  for  peaches,  8d.  a  dozen  for  pears, 
and  5^d.  a  dozen  for  apricots.  The  cost  of  the  bounty  for  1935  is  estimated  at 
£47,000  as  compared  with  £73,000  in  1934  and  £106,000  in  1933. 

The  total  export  pack  for  all  canned  fruit  is  now  estimated  at  2,000,000 
dozen  30-ounce  tins  as  compared  with  the  export  last  year  of  2,800,000  dozen. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  1934  export  pack  was  augmented  by  an 
abnormal  carry-over  from  1933. 

DRIED  FRUIT 

A  recent  review  showed  that  exports  to  Canada  of  dried  fruits  from  Aus- 
tralia have  shown  a  remarkable  increase  compared  with  1925.  In  that  year  sales 
to  the  Dominion  of  sultanas,  currants;  and  lexias  amounted  to  776  tons;  in  1933 
they  had  increased  to  8,079  tons  out  of  a  total  export  from  Australia  of  65,727 
tons.  In  1928  the  United  States  supplied  88  per  cent  of  Canada's  requirements 
as  compared  to  8  per  cent  from  Australia;  the  figures  for  1934  showed  sales 
from  Australia  of  total  dried  fruits  amounting  to  53  per  cent  of  Canada's  imports 
as  compared  to  38-3  per  cent  from  the  United  States.  The  outlook  for  1935  is 
promising,  and  prices  of  raisins  are  expected  to  remain  firm.  World  production 
is  estimated  to  have  dropped  by  approximately  91,000  tons  in  1934,  chiefly  in 
California  and  Greece,  while  Australian  production  will  also  show  a  decrease, 
due  to  heavy  rainfalls  in  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Spanish  crop  may  exceed  last  year's  yield.  On  the  whole,  however,  prospects 
are  satisfactory,  with  particular  efforts  being  devoted  to  the  maintenance  and 
expansion  of  Australia's  three  principal  dried  fruit  markets,  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  and  New  Zealand. 
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AUSTRALIAN  BUTTER  SITUATION 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  19,  1935. — Australian  butter  shipments  show  a  distinct 
improvement  in  quality  for  the  shipping  season  to  date.  These  so  far  amount  to 
62,909  tons,  an  increase  of  4,028  tons  on  the  aggregate  for  the  parallel  period  of 
the  previous  season. 

During  recent  weeks  the  Commonwealth  Dairy  Produce  Export  Board  modi- 
fied its  control  of  shipments  to  Great  Britain,  and  weekly  shipments  up  to  4,000 
tons  have  been  permitted  to  go  forward.  So  far  this  release  of  extra  weekly 
quantities  for  shipment  has  not  adversely  affected  the  London  butter  market. 
The  Dairy  Produce  Equalization  Committee  anticipate  a  natural  decline  in 
butter  production  during  the  present  months,  with  the  export  quota  fixed  at  71 
per  cent  as  against  76  per  cent  for  January,  whereas  the  December  interim  adjust- 
ment made  by  the  Equalization  Committee  was  based  on  an  estimated  average 
price  of  75s.  per  cwt.  In  view,  however,  of  the  recent  marked  improvement  in 
London  prices,  there  is  every  prospect  that  this  calculated  average  will  be  well 
below  actual  realization.  As  an  indication  of  the  practical  working  of  the 
Equalization  Committee  adjustments,  prices  realized  for  shipments  to  the  United 
Kingdom,  which  went  forward  in  August,  September,  and  October,  have  now 
been  adjusted,  with  the  following  results: — 

Average        Equalized  Price 
Percentage  of  London  Price       in  Australia 
Month  Exports         Per  Cwt.  Per  Cwt. 

August   35.7  67s.  6d.  115s.  lOd. 

September   54.8  73s.  6d.  106s.  Od. 

October   66.3  70s.  Od.  96s.  lOd. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  substantial  advance  in  London  butter  prices  has 
been  of  tangible  assistance  to  Australian  shippers,  as  at  the  commencement  of 
the  new  year  Australian  choicest  butter  in  London  was  quoted  at  76s.  per  cwt., 
which  firmed  up  rapidly  to  82s.  per  cwt.,  and  prices  are  now  reported  firm  at  89s. 
per  cwt.,  the  highest  price  realized  for  choicest  quality  since  October,  1933.  In 
comparison,  at  the  same  period  last  year  Australian  butter  in  London  sold  at 
63s.  per  cwt. 

Several  factors  have  combined  to  produce  the  recent  marked  improvement 
in  London.  According  to  responsible  exporters,  it  is  due  primarily  to  the  dry 
spring  and  summer  in  New  Zealand,  resulting  in  a  smaller  output  as  compared 
with  the  previous  season;  larger  purchases  by  Continental  importing  countries, 
including  Germany;  and  the  purchase  in  London  of  several  thousand  cases  of 
New  Zealand  butter  by  the  United  States.  As  a  result,  traders  are  confident 
that  all  supplies  likely  to  reach  Great  Britain  during  the  next  few  months  will 
be  required  to  meet  the  consumptive  demand. 

Fortunately  for  Australia,  the  improved  London  prices  coincided  with 
increased  production  in  Australia,  while  payments  for  butter  fat  during  the  next 
month  or  two  appear  certain  to  be  higher  than  during  the  first  few  months  of 
1934.  The  Australian  export  butter  trade  with  the  East  continues  to  be  fairly 
satisfactory,  though  still  below  the  volume  experienced  during  the  corresponding 
months  of  recent  years.  Competition  from  Holland  is  reported  severe  in  some 
Eastern  centres,  affecting  Australian  sales  to  a  limited  extent. 
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WOOL  SITUATION  IN  AUSTRALIA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  February  19,  1935. — The  opening  sales  in  1935  show  the  volume 
of  business  transacted  in  the  Australian  wool  trade  as  generally  satisfactory, 
though  the  quantity  offered  at  auction  has  been  somewhat  below  that  of  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1934,  due  chiefly  to  the  later  opening  sales  in  South  Aus- 
tralia. 

Competition  is  in  evidence  from  all  the  usual  buying  nations,  with  the  pos- 
sible exception  of  Italy.  Considerable  emphasis  has  been  placed  on  the  absence 
of  German  competition  in  the  Australian  market,  though  wool  brokers  feel  that 
if  Germany  is  to  maintain  her  manufacturing  industries  and  her  export  trade  in 
textiles,  she  must  purchase  raw  materials  on  a  basis  similar  to  the  other  wool- 
consuming  countries. 

So  far  as  prices  are  concerned,  there  is  little  advance  in  values,  though  sales 
have  been  in  favour  of  sellers  of  the  better  stapled  wools.  In  London  an  advance 
of  5  per  cent  is  recorded  since  the  beginning  of  the  new  year,  while  the  average 
price  realized  for  greasy  wool  in  Australia,  for  the  seven  months  ended  January 
30,  is  9-60d.  per  pound  as  compared  with  15 -8d.  obtained  for  greasy  wool  sold 
during  the  whole  of  the  1933-34  season. 

According  to  figures  compiled  by  the  National  Council  of  Wool  Selling 
Brokers  in  Australia,  for  the  past  seven  months,  an  increase  of  134,197  bales  of 
new  season's  wool  was  received  into  store  over  the  quantity  received  during  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  season,  with  sales  of  new  season's  and 
brought-forward  wool  298,044  bales  less  than  at  the  end  of  January,  1934.  This 
has  resulted  in  an  increase  of  602,360  bales  in  brokers'  stores  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  date  of  1934. 

As  wool  constitutes  Australia's  chief  export  commodity,  the  heavy  carry- 
over and  low  prices  resulted  in  serious  consideration  of  the  whole  situation  by 
the  Australian  Government,  and  every  effort  is  at  present  being  made  by  the 
Cabinet  to  conclude  a  number  of  trade  treaties  with  overseas  countries,  based 
primarily  on  a  satisfactory  arrangement  for  additional  wool  sales. 

It  is  doubtful,  however,  if  this  season's  clip  can  be  materially  aided  by  pend- 
ing negotiations,  but  traders  are  hopeful  that  the  way  will  be  cleared  for  a  sub- 
stantial movement  to  wool-consuming  countries  during  the  1935-36  season.  It 
it  satisfactory  to  note  that  Bradford  has  again  assumed  a  strong  wool-buying 
position  with  heavier  purchases  than  has  been  the  case  for  many  years.  Japan 
continues  to  be  Australia's  most  important  wool  purchaser,  next  to  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  is  felt  that  one  corollary  to  the  present  low  prices  is  that  produc- 
tion should  be  stimulated,  and  although  visible  supplies  have  accumulated,  stocks 
in  hand  to  the  trade  have  diminished. 

The  total  quantity  sold  since  the  1st  of  July  last,  to  date,  is  estimated  at 
1,560,064  bales,  including  173,426  bales  of  1933-34  wool,  as  against  1,868,608 
bales  last  season,  with  wool  in  store  awaiting  sale  on  January  31  estimated  at 
1,071,427  bales  as  against  502,624  bales  in  1934. 

LEAF  TOBACCO  OUTLOOK  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  11,  1935. — The  subjoined  report  was  prepared  in  co-operation 
with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  stationed  in  Liverpool,  Glasgow,  and 
Bristol,  and  upon  information  furnished  through  the  courtesy  of  the  leading 
tobacco  manufacturers  and  merchants  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

Both  favourable  and  adverse  factors  were  evident  in  the  leaf  tobacco  trade 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1934.  For  the  manufacturers  it  was  a  year  of  rapidly 
rising  prices,  in  some  cases  reaching  nearly  200  per  cent  above  the  figures  of  the 
preceding  year.   At  the  same  time  the  consumption  of  Empire  tobacco  suffered  a 
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setback  which  was  in  part  anticipated,  but  which,  in  view  of  all  the  attending 
circumstances,  caused  some  misgiving  on  the  part  of  certain  Empire  producers. 
Broadly  speaking,  however,  growers  experienced  a  better  year  than  for  some 
time  past. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  by  mutual  agreement  the  leading  tobacco  manu- 
facturers in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the  end  of  1933  decided  to  discontinue  the 
use  of  gift  coupons  which,  prior  to  1934,  were  being  given  to  an  ever-increasing 
extent  with  most  brands  of  cigarettes  sold  in  this  market.  The  decision  to  do 
away  with  a  practice  which  was  rapidly  becoming  excessively  costly  and  unprofit- 
able to  all  manufacturers  was  inevitable.  Nevertheless,  it  was  the  occasion  of 
some  disappointment  to  many  suppliers  of  Empire  tobacco  who  were  distinctly 
benefiting  by  its  existence.  For  in  the  race  to  provide  cheap  cigarettes,  each 
carrying  gift  coupons,  manufacturers  were  being  forced  to  use  an  increasingly 
large  proportion  of  Indian,  Rhodesian,  and  other  Empire  tobaccos  which  are 
accorded  a  tariff  preference  of  some  2s.  per  pound.  Consequently  the  sudden 
stoppage  of  coupon  giving,  it  was  feared,  would  seriously  affect  the  sale  of  those 
brands  of  cigarettes  associated  with  free  gifts,  and  in  turn  the  demand  for  the 
Empire  tobaccos  used  in  making  them. 

While  it  is  impossible  as  yet  to  judge  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  the 
results  of  the  termination  of  the  coupon  system,  it  is  generally  understood  that 
there  has  been  an  immediate  and  almost  complete  return  by  smokers  to  what 
are  commonly  termed  "  standard  "  brands.  Indeed,  many  brands  of  cigarettes 
which  a  year  ago  were  extensively  used  have  almost  completely  disappeared 
from  the  market.  This  has  naturally  had  an  adverse  effect  on  the  use  of  Empire 
leaf  during  the  year,  especially  as  most  of  the  standard  proprietary  brands  are 
generally  believed  to  contain  only  American  bright  Virginia  tobacco. 

It  may  be  largely  for  this  reason  that  the  official  returns  of  tobacco  passing 
into  manufacturers'  hands  for  the  year  1934  disclose  a  shrinkage  in  the  con- 
sumption of  Empire  leaf  by  334,344  pounds  compared  with  a  year  ago,  while 
deliveries  from  bond  for  home  consumption  of  United  States  tobaccos  increased 
during  the  same  period  by  9,249,873  pounds. 

CONSUMPTION 

The  published  figures  show  that  in  1934  a  total  of  198,905,190  pounds  of 
tobacco  were  used  for  home  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  as  compared 
with  189,989,661  pounds  in  1933.  The  increase,  8,915,529  pounds,  is  indicative 
of  the  fact  that  tobacco  consumption  is  still  on  the  increase  in  this  country,  and 
that  the  saturation  point  has  apparently  not  yet  been  reached  in  the  British  Isles. 

Unmanufactured  tobacco  on  importation  normally  goes  into  bond,  where  it 
remains  for  varying  periods  until  actually  required  for  manufacturing  purposes 
or  for  re-export.  As  needed,  manufacturers  draw  from  bonded  warehouse,  and 
the  official  records  which  are  kept  of  this  movement  constitute  the  only  statistics 
readily  available  and  give  a  clear  indication  of  the  trend  of  the  industry  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  From  this  point  of  view  they  are  of  greater  value  than  figures 
of  imports.  An  examination  of  the  following  table  of  withdrawals  of  tobacco 
for  home  consumption  therefore  will  give  a  fairly  accurate  impression  of  the 
developments  of  the  past  year  in  comparison  with  1933: — 

Deliveries  from  Bond  jor  Home  Consumption 

1934  1933 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

South  Africa                                                                  160,465  195.534 

Northern  Rhodesia                                                       778.523  1,051,284 

Southern  Rhodesia                                                       9,274,451  8,601,445 

Nyasaland                                                                    12,172,377  11,676,557 

British  India                                                               9,567,237  9,487,265 

British  Borneo                                                                 442,144  466.377 

Canada                                                                          7,772,391  8,973.982 

Total  Empire                                                               40,545.199  40.879,543 

United  States  and  other  foreign                                 158,359.991  149,110,118 

Grand  total                                                          198,905,190  189,989,661 
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This  reveals  a  moderate  increase  in  the  use  of  Southern  Rhodesia,  Nyasa- 
land, and  Indian  tobaccos  and  a  substantial  increase  in  American.  On  the  other 
hand,  clearances  of  Canadian,  Northern  Rhodesian,  and  Borneo  tobaccos  declined; 
the  drop  in  Canadian  was  over  1,000,000  pounds.  It  may  add  to  the  significance 
of  these  figures  to  point  out  that  Southern  Rhodesia,  Canada,  the  United  States 
and,  to  some  extent,  India  supply  bright  types  of  tobacco,  while  Nyasaland, 
Northern  Rhodesia,  and  Borneo  tobaccos  are,  in  the  main,  dark. 

STOCKS  ON  HAND 

The  following  table  shows  the  stocks  on  hand  at  December  31,  1934,  as  com- 
pared with  the  previous  year: — 

1934  1933 

Lbs.  Lbs. 

Cyprus                                                                        1,036,675  896,401 

South  Africa                                                                 594,005  741,555 

Rhodesias                                                                  24,152,199  18,200,387 

Nyasaland                                                                  32,232,322  32,234,603 

British  India                                                             24,279,925  24,102,636 

British  Borneo                                                               802,028  972,671 

Canada                                                                      17,892,282  17,662,429 

United  States  and  other  foreign                                 447,494,000  439,968,000 

Both  sets  of  the  above  figures  are  self-explanatory.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  determine,  however,  the  reason  for  the  decline  in  the  use  of  Empire  tobacco 
in  view  of  a  substantial  rise  in  total  consumption.  It  seems  probable  that  it  is 
at  least  an  indirect  result  of  the  abolition  of  the  coupon  system  a  year  ago.  It 
is  undoubtedly  true  that  in  the  intensified  competition  to  produce  a  good  cigarette, 
the  cost  of  production  of  which  would  permit  the  lavish  giving  of  coupon  gifts, 
many  manufacturers  were  driven  to  the  use  of  larger  and  larger  quantities  of 
Empire  tobacco  due  to  the  tariff  preference  accorded  it  in  this  market.  With 
the  discontinuance  of  coupons,  however,  practically  every  coupon-bearing  brand 
of  cigarette  suffered  severely,  and  in  fact  many  to  all  intents  and  purposes  passed 
out  of  existence.  At  the  same  time  it  became  evident  that  the  use  of  cigarettes 
did  not  decline,  but  rather  that  smokers  changed  over  almost  in  a  body  to  one 
or  two  well-known  and  highly  advertised  brands  owned  by  one  large  company. 
These  cigarettes  have  been  on  the  market  many  years  and  are  believed  to  be 
made  entirely  of  American  Virginia  tobacco.  The  sudden  and  rapidly  increasing 
demand  for  these  brands  naturally  resulted  in  a  proportionately  large  increase 
in  the  consumption  of  American  tobacco  with  the  known  rise  in  imports. 

Moreover,  a  short  crop  throughout  the  world,  and  particularly  in  the  United 
States,  undoubtedly  made  it  appear  desirable  for  many  manufacturers  to  buy 
rather  more  heavily  than  might  normally  be  the  case.  The  developments  of  the 
past  year,  and  in  particular  the  spectacular  rise  in  prices,  were  commented  upon 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Imperial  Tobacco  Company  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
at  the  recent  annual  meeting  in  London.  Speaking  of  the  substantial  increase  in 
stocks  of  leaf  on  hand,  he  said: — 

This  considerable  increase  is  due  to  three  factors.  Firstly,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
an  increase  in  trade,  which  has  necessitated  larger  purchases  of  leaf;  secondly,  an  acceleration 
of  sales  in  America;  and  thirdly,  an  increase  of  the  price  of  Virginia  leaf.  The  1934  crop  of 
Virginia  tobacco  was  small — appreciably  below  a  year's  requirements — and  it  was  sold  much 
more  rapidly  than  usual,  the  greater  part  of  the  crop  being  marketed  by  the  end  of  October. 
Not  only,  however,  was  the  crop  a  small  one ;  it  was  also  an  expensive  one ;  and  the  selection 
of  the  particular  grades  suitable  to  maintain  the  high  quality  of  our  brands  meant  for  us  a 
very  substantial  increase  in  the  price  per  pound  as  compared  with  preceding  years. 

These  comments  are  of  particular  significance  in  view  of  the  developments 
which  took  place  in  the  United  States  market  in  1934. 

Coincident  with  the  increased  consumption  of  tobacco  in  1934,  imports  of 
unmanufactured  tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom  rose  in  1934  to  239,259,285 
pounds  from  211,107,754  pounds  in  1933  in  accordance  with  the  following  table: — 
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From  1934  1933 

Empire  countries —  Lbs.  Lbs. 

Light   28,809,023  1         40  191  872 

Dark   18,815,754  j         w' ; 

Foreign  countries — 

Light   185,786,439  {  irioi^r«9 

Dark   5,848,080  J  iOl,Jlo,»»z 

Total   239,259,294  211,107,754 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  figures  for  1934  for  the  first  time  separate  imports 
of  light  and  dark  tobaccos.  In  this  connection  it  is  of  special  interest  to  producers 
to  notice  the  great  preponderance  of  light  tobaccos  used  in  this  market. 

However,  although  the  above  official  returns  show  a  vast  increase  in  the 
amount  of  foreign  leaf  (chiefly  of  United  States  origin)  imported  in  1934,  that 
in  itself  is  not  of  significance  since  a  good  deal  of  the  tobacco  imported  is  subse- 
quently re-exported  and  does  not  therefore  enter  into  consumption  in  this  market. 
In  thg  following  tables  are  reproduced  total  imports  from  all  sources  by  volume 
and  value  both  of  stripped  and  unstripped  leaf  for  the  years  1933  and  1934:  — 


Tobacco  Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom 


Stripped — 

1934 

1933 

From 

Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

Southern  Rhodesia  

1,794,887 

78,444 

1,078,602 

49,180 

3,875,611 

157,572 

2,718,281 

129,309 

British  India  

6,835,327 

234,796 

11,978,594 

431,748 

588,199 

27,750 

1,820,210 

119,844 

Other  British  countries    .  . 

113,074 

4,918 

310,781 

14,708 

30,372,500 

2,805,155 

10,344,333 

639,087 

Other  foreign  countries    .  . 

136,457 

12,312 

81,439 

8,643 

Total  

43,716,055 

3,320,947 

28,332,240 

1,392,519 

Unstripped — 

1931 

1933 

From 

Lbs. 

£ 

Lbs. 

£ 

14,101,097 

628,838 

8,953,106 

445,982 

8,643,228 

384,876 

•  7,654,221 

363,373 

2,966,759 

97,244 

989,016 

25,715 

7,471,050 

411,044 

12,140,890 

858,827 

Other  British  countries    .  . 

1,235,534 

81,626 

1,548,171 

124,358 

158,902,877 

10.626,332 

149,551,379 

7,622,261 

Other  foreign  countries.  .. 

2,222,685 

172,929 

1,938,731 

127,629 

Total  

195,543,230 

12,402,889 

182,775,514 

9,568,145 

It  is  of  special  interest  to  note  the  large  increase  in  imports  from  Southern 
Rhodesia,  and  at  the  same  time  the  substantial  fall  in  imports  from  Canada. 
The  year  1933  saw  Canada's  greatest  shipments  of  tobacco  to  the  United  King- 
dom following  a  large  and  exceptionally  good  crop,  most  of  which  was  sold  at 
fairly  low  prices.  In  1934,  when  Canadian  shipments  declined  by  more  than  30 
per  cent,  it  was  in  some  measure,  and  perhaps  largely,  the  result  of  a  smaller 
crop  and  considerably  higher  prices. 


TYPES  OF  TOBACCO  CHIEFLY  USED 

Although  the  United  Kingdom  is  to  a  very  large  extent  a  market  for  bright 
Virginia  tobaccos,  and  is  likely  to  become  increasingly  so,  other  types  are  used  in 
varying  degrees.  Consequently  the  following  brief  review  of  the  situation  respect- 
ing each  of  the  chief  types  should  be  of  interest: — 

Flue-cured  (Bright  Virginia). — The  United  Kingdom  is  very  largely  a  flue- 
cured  market.  No  annual  figures  are  issued  showing  the  actual  production  of 
cigarettes,  pipe  tobaccos,  and  cigars;  but  the  consumption  of  cigarettes  is  gain- 
ing at  the  expense  of  all  other  forms  of  tobacco.  A  special  feature  of  the  trade 
returns  this  year  is  the  inclusion  of  a  special  table  segregating  imports  of  light 
and  dark  tobaccos  into  this  country.    This  shows  that  for  1934,  of  the  total 
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imports  of  unmanufactured  tobacco  amounting  to  239,000,000  pounds,  no  less 
than  214,000,000  pounds  were  of  the  light  variety,  chiefly  consisting  of  bright 
Virginia.  For  all  cigarette  manufacture  bright  tobaccos  are  used,  and  indeed 
demanded  by  a  public  which  has  been  educated  to  want  only  this  colour  in 
cigarettes.  A  factor  which  may  favour  light-coloured  Virginia  tobaccos,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  is  that  manufacturers  here  are  not  permitted  to  follow  the 
practice  of  many  other  countries  of  using  sweetening  matter  and  other  ingredients 
in  their  tobacco  blends.  The  law  prohibits  this,  as  the  product  is  taxed  accord- 
ing to  the  weight  of  the  actual  tobacco,  and  any  extraneous  substance  would 
tend  to  reduce  the  weight  of  tobacco  used  in  the  finished  product.  Again,  bright 
tobaccos  are  largely  used  for  pipe  mixtures.  So  that,  as  the  figures  indicate, 
the  market  is  preponderantly  for  bright  Virginia  leaf. 

In  another  section  are  given  figures  showing  the  amount  of  tobacco  which 
went  into  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  1934.  While  these  do  not 
classify  the  tobacco  by  varieties  or  colour,  the  preponderance  of  Virginian  types 
will  be  readily  observed  when  it  is  understood  that  most  of  the  tobacco  of 
American,  Canadian,  Rhodesian,  and  Indian  origin  is  of  this  type. 

Burley. — Only  very  small  quantities  of  Burley  tobacco  are  now  used  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  British  smokers  generally  prefer  and  demand  Virginia 
cigarettes  made  of  good  bright  leaf  so  that  there  is  little,  if  any,  demand  for 
Burley  for  blending  in  cigarette  mixtures.  The  Burley  trade  is  so  restricted, 
and  in  fact  is  so  well  known  to  producers  in  Canada,  that  any  comment  seems 
superfluous.  It  would  be  correct  to  say  therefore  that  future  prospects  for 
Burley  for  the  domestic  United  Kingdom  market  indicate  little  hope  of  appreci- 
able expansion. 

As  regards  re-export  trade,  the  situation  may  be  different.  The  Continent 
of  Europe,  to  which  a  substantial  quantity  of  the  tobacco  imported  into  this 
country  is  eventually  sent,  is  almost  entirely  a  price  one.  In  1934,  for  the  first 
time,  substantial  quantities  of  Empire  leaf  found  its  way  there  entirely  because 
of  high  American  prices  even  for  the  lower  grades  of  tobacco  such  as  lugs.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  similar  grades  of  Canadian  could  be  marketed  there,  but  from 
the  information  available  it  would  depend  entirely  upon  being  able  to  offer  a 
comparable  article  at  a  competitive  price.  On  this  basis  Canadian  Burley  might 
find  an  outlet  there  as  it  has  done  from  time  to  time  in  the  past. 

Dark-fired. — Most  of  the  dark-fired  tobacco  used  in  this  country  is  imported 
from  Nyasaland  which,  with  native  labour,  is  able  to  produce  at  very  low  cost 
in  comparison  with  other  countries.  Dark-fired  and  similar  tobaccos  go  largely 
into  the  twist  and  roll  trade,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  consumption  is  diminish- 
ing steadily.  This,  together  with  the  fact  that  Nyasaland  produces  a  very  fine 
product  at  prices  at  which  Canada  could  not  easily  compete,  makes  the  future 
prospects  for  increased  sale  of  Canadian  leaf  of  this  type  remote. 

Cigars. — The  consumption  of  cigars  is  also  declining  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
owing  almost  solely  to  price:  it  may  not  be  realized  that  over  50  per  cent  of 
the  price  of  these  goods  represents  direct  taxation.  Nevertheless,  there  are  a 
number  of  cigar  factories  in  existence,  while  during  the  past  year  or  two  some 
progress  has  been  made  in  popularizing  small-sized  or  midget  cigars.  A  number 
of  manufacturers  are  now  using  Canadian  cigar  filler;  but  the  chief  Empire 
source  of  supply  is  British  North  Borneo,  which  produces  what  is  generally  con- 
ceded a  superior  product  to  that  grown  in  Canada.  Financial  difficulties  there 
during  the  past  year,  however,  have  arisen  and  interfered  with  production,  but 
it  seems  likely  that  they  will  be  overcome  shortly. 

Meanwhile,  although  Canadian  filler  is  considered  satisfactory  for  certain 
purposes  and  is  used  appreciably  by  certain  cigar  manufacturers,  it  is  never 
likely  to  win  an  important  position  in  view  of  its  special  characteristics.  Never- 
theless, there  is  an  outlet  in  the  British  Isles  for  really  well-produced  and  well- 
graded  Canadian  cigar  tobacco  on  a  modest  scale  but  not  to  the  extent  of  war- 
ranting any  increase  in  production. 
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PRICES 

While  it  would  be  possible  to  give,  in  great  detail,  a  wide  range  of  prices 
covering  all  the  many  varieties  of  tobaccos  sold  on  this  market,  the  information 
would  be  of  comparatively  little  value  because  of  the  variation  in  types  and 
grading  found  amongst  similar  varieties  from  different  countries.  Indeed,  such 
information  covering  even  American  tobaccos  alone  would  not  necessarily  give 
a  true  picture,  since  the  trade  is  not  carried  on  in  any  central  market  but 
independently  and  privately  by  a  large  number  of  individual  brokers,  merchants 
and  companies.  The  following  brief  table,  showing  approximate  prices  which 
rule  currently  among  some  of  the  larger  merchants  for  a  few  grades  of  leaf  and 
stripts  may,  however,  be  of  interest: — 

Canadian  Rhodesian  U.S.A.  Nyasaland  Indian 

Virginia  flue-cured  brights.  .  ..    2s.-2s.  5d.  Is.  4d.-ls.  6d.  2s.  lOd.    2s. 

Medium                                          Is.  8d.  Is.  Is.  lOd.  ....  8£d. 

Dark-fired  stripts     Is.  Od.-ls.  8d.  lid.   

Leaf                                                6d.  ....  Is.  3d.  7d. 

Burley     8d.-ls.  Od.   

Cigar  filler  stripts  Is.  3d.-ls.  8d   Is.  6d.-ls.  9d  

The  above  table  is  in  no  way  conclusive,  but  it  will  at  least  reveal  the  extent 
to  which  prices  have  risen  during  the  past  year. 

PRINCIPAL  SOURCES  OF  SUPPLY 

The  United  Kingdom  draws  her  supply  of  tobacco  from  a  large  number  of 
world  sources,  but  only  a  few  of  these  are  of  any  importance  to  producers  in 
Canada.  This  is  especially  true  since  it  seems  evident  that  the  requirements  of 
this  country  will  tend  more  and  more  towards  Virginia  tobaccos  and  progress- 
ively less  to  other  varieties.  Moreover,  the  greatest  opportunities  for  the 
tobacco  industry  in  Canada  lie  in  catering  to  this  demand  for  bright  cigarette 
tobaccos.  For  this  reason  the  following  review  of  the  chief  sources  of  supply 
is  confined  principally  to  those  countries  producing  a  product  which  enters  into 
direct  competition  with  the  Canadian  flue-cured  industry,  and  omits,  for  the 
sake  of  brevity,  reference  to  such  important  suppliers  of  dark  tobaccos  as  South 
Africa  and  North  Borneo. 

UNITED  STATES 

Area  restriction  and  weather  in  the  United  States  resulted  in  a  crop  produc- 
tion of  only  about  600,000,000  pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  1934,  as  against 
a  normal  crop  of  much  more  than  that  figure.  A  group  of  factors,  in  addition 
to  the  short  crop,  had  the  effect  of  causing  unprecedented  buying  competition 
between  two  of  the  world's  largest  users  when  the  tobacco  came  on  the  market, 
and  this  resulted  in  forcing  United  States  prices  far  above  the  limits  of  the 
previous  year.  In  some  instances  prices  were  as  much  as  200  per  cent  over  the 
1933  level,  but  despite  this  the  crop  was  almost  entirely  cleaned  up  at  an  early 
date. 

At  the  present  time,  the  trade  in  the  United  Kingdom  believe  that  there  is 
likely  to  be  an  increased  acreage  planted  to  tobacco  in  the  United  States  in  1935, 
and  that  the  current  high  prices  will  not  be  repeated  next  season.  While  of 
course  it  is  quite  impossible  to  forecast  the  future  trend  of  the  market,  it  is  worth 
bearing  in  mind  that  world  stocks  of  bright  Virginia  tobacco  are  unusually  low, 
and  that  crop  prospects  in  some  sections  are  not  satisfactory  at  the  moment. 
Therefore  it  seems  reasonable  that  while  United  States  prices  may  not  be 
maintained  at  present  high  levels,  they  should  at  least  be  well  above  the  low 
figures  of  two  years  ago,  irrespective  of  crop  considerations. 

SOUTHERN  RHODESIA 

In  1934  Southern  Rhodesia  had  a  very  large  and  excellent  crop  of  bright 
Virginia  tobacco  running  to  from  20,000,000  to  25,000,000  pounds.  Generally 
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speaking,  the  crop  was  good  and  the  yield  of  bright  leaf  particularly  high. 
The  leaf,  however,  was  reported  to  be  thin,  and,  while  this  naturally  detracted 
from  its  value,  the  product  proved  a  very  useful  one  and  eminently  satisfactory 
for  the  purposes  to  which  it  was  put.  Despite  the  large  production,  the  crop 
has  now  been  practically  all  disposed  of,  while  any  that  remains  seems  to  be 
held  in  strong  hands.  Throughout  the  season  sales  have  been  active  in  view 
of  the  reasonable  price  of  the  tobacco;  top  grades  of  flue-cured  bringing  only 
about  Is.  3d.  per  pound  in  London  as  compared  with  at  least  a  shilling  more 
for  Canadian. 

Early  in  the  season,  when  it  became  evident  that  a  large  crop  was  expected, 
special  legislation  was  enacted  in  Rhodesia  to  establish  an  excess  pool  of  surplus 
tobacco  from  the  1934  crop.  This  operated  separately  from  the  general  pool 
which  has  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  and  provided  that  growers  put  into 
the  Government  Control  Pool  from  10  to  20  per  cent  of  their  production.  The 
crop  moved  so  rapidly,  however,  that  in  addition  to  disposing  of  all  the  crop  in 
the  normal  way — although  at  admittedly  unsatisfactory  prices — it  was  also 
possible  to  get  rid  of  the  Surplus  Pool.  This  was  apparently  accomplished 
at  an  average  price  of  only  from  8d.  to  9d.  per  pound,  a  condition  of  sale 
being  that  none  of  it  should  be  used  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  is  understood  that 
this  quantity,  amounting  to  several  million  pounds,  went  to  Europe  and  China 
where  it  was  readily  sold.  The  European  market  is  one  which  until  the  present 
has  been  held  largely  by  American  low  grades.  The  relatively  high  prices  asked 
for  American  tobacco  of  this  grade  in  1934-35,  however,  has  created  an  opening 
for  Rhodesian  flue-cured  Virginia,  which  may  serve  the  producers  of  that  coun- 
try in  good  stead  in  the  future. 

Crop  prospects  for  the  current  season  in  Rhodesia  are  reported  to  be  poorer 
than  a  year  ago.  Unseasonable  rains  have  arrived  at  harvest  time  and,  as  a 
result,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  yield  is  unlikely  to  be  in  excess  of  from  15,000,000 
to  18,000,000  pounds,  or  some  25  per  cent  below  the  1934  level.  It  is  possible 
also  that  quality  may  be  affected. 

NY  AS  ALAND 

Nyasaland  is  known  chiefly  as  a  producer  of  dark-fired  tobacco,  although 
there  is  also  grown  a  substantial  quantity  of  flue-cured.  The  former,  being 
grown  largely  by  natives,  has  such  a  relatively  low  cost  of  production  that 
similar  grades  of  dark-fired  Canadian  cannot  readily  compete  with  it.  The  flue- 
cured,  however,  does  enter  into  competition  with  Canadian  to  a  greater  extent, 
particularly  in  the  pipe  trade.  Production  figures  for  1934  are  not  yet  available, 
but  the  total  export  of  tobacco  of  all  kinds  from  Nyasaland  for  1934  was 
approximately  12,350,000  pounds  as  compared  with  10,394,000  pounds  in  1933. 
Of  this  2,500,000  pounds  comprised  flue-cured  and  9,800,000  pounds  air-  and 
fire-cured.  At  the  present  time  the  industry  is  reported  to  be  in  a  precarious 
position,  and  steps  have  been  taken,  in  co-operation  with  Northern  and 
Southern  Rhodesia,  to  carry  out  a  thorough  investigation  into  production  and 
marketing  methods,  with  a  view  to  effecting  an  improvement  in  the  situation. 

INDIA 

It  is  not  sufficiently  appreciated  that  India  is  probably  the  second  largest 
grower  of  tobacco  in  the  world.  Many  millions  of  pounds  are  produced  there 
annually,  and,  while  most  of  it  goes  into  consumption  in  India  itself,  during  the 
past  few  years  the  potentialities  of  that  country  of  catering  extensively  for  the 
United  Kingdom  bright  cigarette  market  have  been  amply  demonstrated  by  the 
increasing  quantities  of  bright  tobacco  reaching  here  and  the  extensive  improve- 
ment which  has  been  made  in  the  product  itself.    Indeed,  it  is  expected  that 
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the  1935  crop  now  being  harvested  will  produce  between  15,000,000  and  20,000,000 
pounds  of  flue-cured  tobacco  in  addition  to  other  types,  while  it  has  been 
authoritatively  stated  that  without  undue  difficulty  India  could  grow  as  much 
as  100,000,000  pounds  per  annum  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two. 

Like  Canadian  and  Southern  Rhodesian  tobacco,  Indian  flue-cured  has  been 
improved  greatly  in  recent  years.  In  1934  some  very  fine  lots  reached  this 
market.  The  quality  was  good,  the  colour  unusually  bright  and  the  aroma 
fine.  Moreover,  the  price  at  which  it  is  quoted  is  far  below  any  figure  at 
which  Canada  could  produce  a  comparable  leaf.  Recently  Indian  has  been 
selling  in  London  at  around  8d.  for  fair  average  grades  of  good  coloured  leaf. 
The  finest  grades  of  bright,  of  which  only  comparatively  small  quantities  are 
used,  have  been  offered  at  about  2s.  per  pound,  but  the  chief  demand  is  for 
qualities  for  blending  purposes  at  far  below  this  price.  Most  of  the  Indian 
bright  tobaccos  reaching  the  United  Kingdom  are  used  for  the  pipe  trade,  but 
there  may  be  an  increasing  tendency  to  employ  them  for  cigarettes,  particularly 
as  they  improve  in  quality. 

CANADA 

Notwithstanding  certain  unfavourable  features  of  the  past  year's  activities, 
practically  all  manufacturers  and  merchants  are  optimistic  as  to  the  long-term 
outlook  for  Empire  tobaccos  in  the  United  Kingdom.  It  can  hardly  be  denied 
that  Empire  tobacco  has  gained  a  firm  and  permanent  foothold  on  this  important 
market  when  within  a  period  of  fifteen  years  the  percentage  of  Empire  leaf  used 
here  has  risen  from  1  per  cent  to  well  over  20  per  cent  of  the  total  consumed. 

Vast  improvement  has  taken  place  in  the  tobacco  of  all  parts  of  the  Empire, 
and  Canada  has  not  been  behind  in  this  respect.  Generally,  however,  the 
reception  of  Canadian  leaf  is  good.  India  and  Rhodesia  have  made  equally 
great  improvements  in  their  products.  Both  of  these  countries  are  now 
growing  attractive  tobacco  of  the  bright  Virginia  type,  while,  in  addition,  they 
have  the  very  substantial  advantage  of  exceedingly  low  costs  of  production.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  plentiful  supply  of  Indian  and  Rhodesian  Virginian 
tobaccos  on  the  British  market  which  are  bright  and  of  good  appearance.  They 
are  both  distinct  in  flavour  from  Canadian  or  American,  but  it  has  been  found 
that  they  can  be  successfully  blended  with  American  in  fairly  substantial  quan- 
tities without  affecting  the  sales  of  the  finished  product.  Canadian  is  also  being 
used  for  this  purpose,  but,  being  higher  in  price  and  often  more  difficult  for  the 
small  manufacturer  to  obtain  than  either  of  the  above  types,  it  has  not  secured 
nearly  as  wide  a  market. 

While  Canadian  leaf  is  admittedly  closer  to  American  than  any  other,  for  the 
blending  purposes  to  which  Empire  tobacco  is  chiefly  put  there  is  strong  com- 
petition in  the  field  which  is  not  likely  to  suffer  any  diminution  in  the  near 
future. 

Nevertheless  there  is  undoubtedly  an  assured  future  for  Canadian  bright 
flue-cured,  providing  prices  are  maintained  at  reasonable  levels.  At  the  present 
time  top  grades  of  Canadian  are  being  quoted  at  about  2s.  5d.  in  London,  as 
compared  with  Is.  8d.  for  Rhodesian  and  less  for  Indian.  In  the  case  of  lower 
grades,  for  which  most  of  the  demand  exists,  the  spread  is  even  greater;  and 
besides,  Rhodesian  is  often  a  brighter  leaf.  Canadian  is  usually  preferred  to 
Rhodesian  and  Indian,  but  as  soon  as  the  spread  in  price  becomes  as  great  as  it 
is  at  present,  many  manufacturers  are  automatically  placed  outside  its  range. 

At  present  the  use  of  Canadian  flue-cured  is  confined  in  great  measure  to 
a  number  of  the  larger  manufacturers  in  this  country  who  are  fully  aware  of  its 
worth  and  able  to  pay  its  price.  There  is,  however,  an  extensive  body  of  smaller 
manufacturers  wrho  have  never  had  a  proper  opportunity  of  trying  Canadian 
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leaf.  Many  of  these  are  associated  with  merchants  and  brokers  from  whom 
their  purchases  are  almost  invariably  made.  Consequently,  if  that  merchant 
has  no  Canadian,  or  is  not  favourably  disposed  towards  it  perhaps  because  he 
has  had  difficulty  in  obtaining  supplies,  there  is  little  likelihood  of  Canadian  being 
used. 

A  point  which  has  been  frequently  made  this  year  is  that  Canadian  leaf  is 
confined  to  a  few  hands  and  is  often  difficult  to  get  except  through  another 
merchant.  On  the  other  hand,  every  merchant  of  sufficient  means  seems  to 
have  at  his  disposal  for  offer  an  almost  unlimited  quantity  of  Rhodesian.  It  is 
his  natural  interest  to  sell  the  tobacco  he  has  on  hand,  and,  as  a  result,  he  is 
not  pressing  Canadian.  It  might  be  worth  giving  consideration  to  obtaining  a 
wider  distribution  for  Canadian  leaf  through  the  interested  services  of  a  greater 
number  of  good  merchants. 

At  the  same  time,  it  is  questionable  whether  consignment  stocks  should  be 
encouraged.  Generally  speaking — there  may  be  exceptions — it  is  better  that 
outright  sales  be  made  than  that  tobacco  should  be  shipped  for  sale  on  com- 
mission. A  merchant  is  seldom  prepared  to  sacrifice  his  own  property  by  sell- 
ing below  cost,  while  it  is  not  uncommon  for  him  to  cut  his  commission  on 
occasion  to  make  a  sale  of  a  consignment  stock.  Heavy  stocks  of  unsold 
tobacco  usually  have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  market,  while  the  manufacturer 
is  always  in  fear  lest  his  competitor  will  buy  to  better  advantage  than  he. 

It  appears  to  be  the  concensus  of  opinion  that  the  establishment  of  govern- 
ment grading  in  Canada  would  serve  no  useful  purpose,  and  that  such  grades,  if 
established,  would  in  all  probability  be  largely  disregarded  by  the  trade  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  official  United  States  grades  are  disregarded  in  that 
country,  so  far  as  export  is  concerned.  Certainly,  all  manufacturers  prefer 
their  own  grading,  and  merchants  usually  require  purchases  to  be  graded  accord- 
ing to  their  own  standards.  The  important  feature  is  that  any  grading  which  is 
done,  either  officially  or  on  behalf  of  a  purchaser,  should  be  well  executed.  This 
naturally  requires  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  order  to  secure  perfection. 
According  to  the  comments  of  a  number  of  London  merchants,  more  attention 
might  well  be  given  to  this  aspect  of  the  trade. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  predominantly  a  market  for  flue-cured  tobacco, 
and  it  is  almost  solely  in  this  direction  that  future  development  lies  for  Cana- 
dian leaf.  There  is  no  doubt  that  Canadian  bright  Virginia  tobacco  is  firmly 
established  with  many  important  manufacturers  in  this  country.  As  such  it 
will  probably  continue  to  be  used  in  preference  to  any  other  Empire  tobacco.  Its 
inherent  likeness  to  American  Virginia  seems  to  assure  this.  But  many  manu- 
facturers have  not  yet  tried  Canadian,  or  if  they  have  they  can  use  it  only 
when  it  offers  a  distinct  advantage  over  American,  and  at  the  same  time  it  is 
not  too  far  removed  in  price  from  Rhodesian.  Both  these  factors  exist  at  the 
present  time,  and  are  definite  influences  against  the  sale  of  Canadian,  especially 
among  those  who  have  not  used  it  extensively  in  the  past.  Another  factor  of 
importance  is  that  at  the  present  time  many  manufacturers  who  are  normally 
large  buyers  are  reported  to  be  holding  fairly  extensive  stocks  and  therefore 
may  not  be  in  the  market  for  as  large  quantities  as  usual  during  the  next  year. 

Present  indications  therefore  are  that  the  sale  of  Canadian  tobacco  will 
depend  chiefly  on  its  ability  to  compete  in  price,  quality  generally  being  satis- 
factory. The  efforts  of  growers  in  Canada  in  consequence,  should  be  to  pro- 
duce a  quality  product,  well  graded  and  packed  and  relatively  in  line  with 
United  States  and  Empire  Virginia  tobaccos.  An  ever-increasing  outlet  is  assured 
on  this  basis. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  HOSIERY  TRADE 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  19,  1935. — Heavy  importations  of  hosiery — cotton  and  rayon 
particularly — during  the  past  year  have  been  the  cause  of  serious  depression  in 
the  industry  in  the  United  Kingdom.  At  one  time  there  was  less  unemployment 
in  this  industry  than  in  any  other  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  abnormal  importa- 
tions of  the  past  few  years  have  been  such  that  on  January  28  last  there  were 
over  20,000  unemployed.  This  is  nearly  twice  the  number  as  on  the  same  date 
in  1934.  It  is  estimated  that  between  30  and  40  per  cent  of  the  organized  workers 
are  totally  idle. 

In  spite  of  the  imposition  of  substantial  tariffs,  during  the  past  year  or  two 
there  has  been  an  increasing  flood  of  imports  of  cotton  hosiery,  principally  from 
Japan,  and  of  artificial  silk  from  Germany.  The  prices  at  which  these  are  laid 
down  duty-paid  in  this  market  make  it  impossible  for  local  manufacturers  to 
compete. 

In  1934  imports  of  cotton  hose  and  hosiery  from  all  countries  totalled  1,365,- 
953  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £317,527.  In  1933  the  total  was  slightly  higher  at 
1,531,671  dozen  pairs  (£397,734)  compared  with  1,146,720  dozen  pairs  (£265,819) 
in  the  previous  year;  but  during  these  three  years  importations  from  Japan  have 
mounted  steadily  from  780,517  dozen  pairs  in  1932  to  939,898  dozen  pairs  last 
year. 

The  following  is  a  complete  table  of  imports  showing  countries  of  origin: — 
Imports  of  Cotton  Hosiery 

1932  1933  1934 
Dozen  Pairs     Dozen  Pairs      Dozen  Pairs 

Japan                                                      780.517  906,292  939,898 

Germany  ..                                                339.252  511,838  395,180 

Italy                                                           2,860              32,005  306 

British  countries                                            1.150                3,444  7,535 

Other  foreign  countries                               22,941              67,092  23,034 

Total   1,146,720  1,531,671  1,365,953 

A  duty  of  20  per  cent  applies  to  imports  of  cotton  hosiery.  During  the 
past  year  an  effort  was  made  to  arrive  at  an  arrangement  with  Japan  but  this 
unfortunately  proved  abortive. 

artificial  silk  hosiery 

A  somewhat  similar  situation  is  stated  to  exist  in  the  artificial  silk  hosiery 
trade.  The  rayon  hosiery  import  trade,  however,  is  almost  entirely  controlled 
by  Germany,  whose  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  market  during  the  past 
three  years  mounted  from  slightlv  over  500,000  dozen  pairs  in  1932  to  over 
1,200,000  dozen  pairs  in  1934,  the  values  being  respectively  £303,917  and  £659,958. 
In  the  case  of  artificial  silk  hosiery,  the  customs  duty  is  43^  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
but  in  view  of  the  fact  that  Germany  has  a  most-favoured-nation  treaty  with 
the  United  Kingdom,  her  goods  receive  the  tariff  rate  accorded  to  France  in  the 
Anglo-French  Treaty  of  last  year,  which  makes  impossible  the  increase  of  duties 
until  such  time  as  the  treaty  is  abrogated. 

Imports  of  artificial  silk  hosiery  since  1932  were  as  follows :  — 

From  British  countries—  1932  1933  1934 

Dozen  pairs   1,329  1,322  24 

£   1,724  1,049  40 

From  Germany — 

Dozen  pairs   529,604  1,085,179  1,211,322 

£   303,917  638,855  659,958 

From  other  foreign  countries — 

Dozen  pairs   68,904  64,687  28,168 

£   11,802  16,311  12,968 

Total  dozen  pairs   599,837  1,151,188  1,239,514 

Total  £   317,443  565,215  672,960 
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PURE  SILK 

Formerly  the  United  Kingdom  was  a  large  importer  of  pure  silk  hosiery  or 
hosiery  composed  largely  of  silk.  The  United  States  and  France  were  chiefly 
interested  in  this  trade,  and  latterly  Canada  was  able  to  gain  an  important  foot- 
hold in  the  market.  The  heavy  import  duty,  however,  amounting  to  43^-  per 
cent  as  against  foreign  silk  hosiery  (36%  per  cent  in  the  case  of  Empire  goods) 
made  possible  the  gradual  development  of  an  important  industry  in  this  country. 
At  first  the  product  was  admittedly  inferior  in  quality  and  finish  to  the  imported 
goods.  But  the  deficiency  has  been  steadily  overcome  until  at  present  the  market 
is  being  so  well  catered  for  that  only  small  importations  are  being  made  from 
either  of  the  two  chief  suppliers  of  a  few  years  ago. 

The  figures  of  imports  for  1934  are  not  yet  available,  but,  from  the  pre- 
liminary returns,  they  were  something  less  than  117,000  dozen  pairs  valued  at 
£134,000.  This  compares  with  64,746  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £99,788  in  1933  and 
73,346  dozen  pairs  valued  at  £114,658  in  1932. 

The  following  table  shows  the  principal  countries  of  supply  for  pure  silk 
hosiery  for  1929,  1932,  and  1933:— 


Germany — 

1929 

1932 

1933 

  76,994 

25,311 

22,310 

  1403601 

27,089 

23,025 

France — 

  36.486 

12,706 

6,488 

£  

  129,388 

25,643 

16,507 

United  States — 

  53,601 

6,711 

9,940 

£  

  130,459 

7,633 

16,860 

Canada— 

  200 

24,876 

24,027 

£  

  587 

46,954 

39,408 

  173,128 

73,346 

64,746 

Total  £  

  413,766 

114,658 

99,788 

It  will  be  seen  that  whereas  there  has  been  a  substantial  decrease  in  imports 
into  the  United  Kingdom  since  1929,  imports  from  Canada  have  risen  substan- 
tially, and  in  1933  the  Dominion  became  the  leading  supplier  of  pure  silk  hosiery, 
displacing  Germany  and  also  the  United  States,  which  in  1929  was  the  chief 
source  of  supply. 

Canada's  lead  at  the  present  time  is  principally  in  the  higher  qualities  of 
silk  hosiery — sheer  and  chiffon  weights — which  as  yet  British  manufacturers,  as 
a  whole,  do  not  produce  well.  This  is  a  high-class  trade,  and  as  such  is  restricted 
to  a  relatively  small  outlet  which  is  not  likely  to  expand  greatly  under  present 
conditions.  The  expansion  which  has  taken  place  in  Canadian  shipments,  and 
the  steady  fall  in  total  imports  into  this  market  in  recent  years,  is  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 


Total  Imports  From  Canada 

Dozen  Pairs        £       Dozen  Pairs  £ 

1929                                                       173,128  413,766           200  587 

1930   •                    138,884  289,851           172  495 

1931                                                          152,012  250,420         3,996  9,844 

1932                                                         73,346  114,658  24,876  46,955 

1933                                                         64,746        99,788  24,027  39,408 


Canada's  increased  share  of  the  market  corresponded  with  the  imposition  in 
1931  of  the  general  tariff  in  the  United  Kingdom — under  which  Empire  countries 
received  preferential  treatment — and  with  her  going  off  the  gold  standard.  Canada 
should  be  able  to  continue  to  obtain  a  share  of  the  market  under  conditions  pre- 
vailing at  present.  British  manufacturers,  however,  are  improving  their  product 
continually  and  are,  in  addition,  in  a  position  to  render  sales  service  which  it  is 
sometimes  difficult  for  Canadian  producers  to  maintain. 
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WEST  OF  ENGLAND,  SOUTH  WALES,  AND  SOUTH  MIDLANDS 

TRADE  REVIEW,  1934 

J.  A.  MacDonald,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  March  15,  1935. — The  trade  territory  covered  by  the  Bristol  office 
includes  the  agricultural  areas  of  the  West  and  Southwest  of  England,  the  impor- 
tant industrial  and  shipping  areas  of  South  Wales,  and  a  mixed  agricultural  and 
industrial  area  in  the  South  Midlands.  The  territory  has  a  population  of  over 
10,000,000,  and  contains  the  important  industrial  centres  of  Birmingham,  Coven- 
try, Walsall,  Leicester,  Northampton,  Wolverhampton,  and  Gloucester,  and  the 
Bristol  Channel  ports  including  Bristol,  Cardiff,  Swansea,  Newport,  Barry,  Port 
Talbot,  and  Plymouth. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  this  territory  enjoyed  a  fair  share  of  the  economic  recovery 
experienced  by  the  United  Kingdom  during  1934,  but  recovery  was  not  uniformly 
distributed  throughout  the  entire  industrial  field.  For  instance,  the  eastern  sec- 
tions of  the  South  Wales  iron  and  steel  trade  are  still  in  a  depressed  condition, 
and  the  hosiery  and  underwear  trades  showed  no  improvement  over  1933.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  automotive  industry  enjoyed  a  really  prosperous  year,  and 
marked  improvement  was  experienced  by  other  branches  of  the  engineering  trade. 

The  consumption  of  electricity  and  gas  for  industrial  purposes  was  higher 
last  year  than  in  1933,  and  money  moved  more  freely  throughout  the  territory. 
The  shoe  and  leather  trades  maintained  production  and  sales  fairly  well,  and  the 
jewellery  trade  showed  signs  of  recovery.  Conditions  in  the  western  section  of 
the  Welsh  iron  and  steel  industry  improved  substantially  during  1934.  There 
was  also  a  slight  improvement  in  Bristol  Channel  shipping. 

The  building  trades  were  busier  than  in  1933,  and  advance  reports  indicate 
that  further  improvement  will  take  place  during  the  present  year. 

Conditions  in  the  coal-mining  industry,  both  in  South  Wales  and  the  Mid- 
lands, were  slightly  better  than  in  the  previous  year. 

unemployment 

Unemployment  decreased  in  the  territory  during  1934.  In  the  Southwestern 
Division  the  average  percentage  rate  of  unemployment  was  13-1  as  compared 
with  15-7  in  the  previous  year.  In  the  Midland  Division  the  percentage  rate 
last  year  was  12-9  as  compared  with  17-4  in  1933,  and  in  the  Wales  Division 
the  unemployment  percentage  rate  fell  from  34  •  6  to  32  •  3  during  the  year. 

There  were  substantial  reductions  in  the  numbers  of  unemployed  persons  in 
Bristol,  Birmingham,  Coventry,  Northampton,  Walsall,  Wolverhampton,  and 
Newport  during  1934.  There  were  slight  increases  in  unemployment  in  Cardiff 
and  Swansea,  and  a  considerable  increase  in  Leicester. 

SOUTH  MIDLANDS 

Reports  from  the  South  Midlands  indicate  that  the  various  sections  of  the 
engineering  industry  located  in  this  area  experienced  a  substantial  upward 
swing  during  1934,  and  in  particular  during  the  last  quarter  of  the  year.  In  the 
three  categories  which  are  usually  taken  as  representative  of  the  industry — 
machinery,  electrical  goods,  and  vehicles — there  was  a  sharp  rise  both  in  imports 
and  exports  during  the  fourth  quarter. 

The  expansion  in  the  exports  of  machinery  and  electrical  goods  was  achieved 
in  spite  of  a  further  decline  in  purchases  from  Soviet  Russia.  The  gain  in 
exports  of  vehicles  is  largely  accounted  for  by  increased  purchases  of  British 
motor  cars  and  cycles.  Individual  reports  of  the  various  motor  and  cycle  com- 
panies located  in  this  territory  are  uniformly  encouraging. 
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Comparative  figures  of  engineering  exports  from  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  past  three  years  are  as  follows: — 

Fourth  Quarter  Twelve  Months 

Machinery                                                               £  9,456,326  £32,810,462 

Electrical  goods                                                        2,487,598  8,027,354 

Vehicles                                                                   6,836,037  24,169,971 


1934    £18,779,961  £65,007,787 

1933    14,855,573  55,382,215 

1932    13,955,033  56,120,884 


It  will  be  seen  that  last  year  export  values  rose  by  nearly  £10,000,000  over 
the  1933  figure.  Machinery  accounted  for  an  increase  of  £5,667,176,  exports  of 
electrical  goods  increased  by  £1,330,737,  and  exports  of  vehicles  increased  by 
£2,116,907  in  value. 

From  Birmingham,  Walsall,  West  Bromwich,  Smethwick,  and  Oldbury — in 
which  areas  steel  plays  an  important  part  in  most  industries — trading  con- 
ditions are  encouraging.  The  hardware  trade  is  generally  good,  and  the  tube 
trade  also  had  a  prosperous  year.  Weldless  steel  tubes  made  in  Birmingham 
were  largely  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new  1,200-mile  Irak  pipe  line  for  the 
conveyance  of  oil  to  the  sea. 

HOSIERY  AND  UNDERWEAR  AND  WORSTEDS 

The  year  1934  was  a  difficult  one  for  the  hosiery  and  underwear  trade,  and 
advance  reports  indicate  that  the  outlook  for  the  present  year  is  even  less  bright. 
Owing  to  the  mild  winter  weather,  Christmas  sales  of  wool  goods  were  not  up 
to  expectation,  and  the  market  continued  to  deteriorate  after  the  new  year.  More- 
over, the  situation  has  been  aggravated  greatly  by  Japanese  and  other  foreign 
competition,  and  by  loss  of  export  trade.  This  decline  in  exports  is  attributed  to 
quotas,  limited  licences,  and  high  import  duties  imposed  by  foreign  governments. 

An  important  section  of  the  hosiery  and  underwear  trade  is  located  in  the 
Leicester  area.  It  is  well  organized,  and  most  of  the  manufacturing  houses  are 
linked  up  with  the  National  Federation  of  Hosiery  Manufacturers'  Association. 
This  body  is  at  present  negotiating  with  the  Association  of  Importers  of  Japanese 
Hosiery  with  a  view  to  arranging  a  quota  agreement.  Imports  of  Japanese 
hosiery  increased  from  780,517  dozen  pairs  in  1932  to  939,898  dozen  pairs  in  1934, 
and  there  was  a  further  monthly  increase  during  January  of  this  year.  If  a 
satisfactory  agreement  cannot  be  reached  with  the  importers,  the  hosiery  manu- 
facturers have  declared  their  intention  of  laying  their  grievances  before  the 
Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee. 

Trade  was  not  good  in  the  worsted  spinning  mills  at  the  end  of  December 
but  now  it  is  distinctly  worse,  and  hardly  any  of  the  mills  in  the  Leicester  area 
are  running  more  than  half-time.  The  result  of  this  is  seen  in  severe  competition 
for  such  business  as  is  available,  and  very  low  prices  are  being  quoted. 

The  section  of  the  spinning  trade  concerned  with  yarns  for  hosiery  manu- 
facture continues  to  be  the  worse  off  for  work,  the  mild  weather,  both  here  and 
abroad,  having  combined  with  other  factors  to  make  trade  particularly  difficult. 

SHOE  AND  LEATHER  TRADE 

The  important  shoe  and  leather  industry  located  in  the  Northampton  and 
Leicester  districts  of  the  South  Midlands  fared  better  in  1934  than  the  hosiery 
trade  but,  like  the  latter,  it  suffered  considerably  by  reason  of  mild  weather  con- 
ditions. A  mild  summer,  followed  by  a  comparatively  mild  and  dry  autumn 
and  winter,  adversely  affected  the  home  market  for  boots  and  shoes.  Exports 
also  decreased,  and  there  was  a  slight  increase  in  imports  of  women's  shoes. 

Exports  of  boots  and  shoes,  wholly  or  mainly  of  leather,  during  1934  were 
5,321,472  pairs  (£1,646,105)  as  compared  with  6,264,252  pairs  (£1,894,225)  in 
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1933  and  7,679,400  pairs  (£2,395,372)  in  1932.  Exports  to  the  Irish  Free  State, 
Canada,  and  New  Zealand  decreased,  but  business  with  other  British  countries, 
including  South  Africa  and  the  British  West  Indies,  increased. 

Imports  of  women's  shoes  increased  slightly  from  1,532,316  pairs  (£605,606) 
in  1933  to  1,548,468  pairs  (£661,975)  in  1934.  Switzerland  and  Czechoslovakia 
were  the  principal  suppliers  in  both  years.  British  countries,  including  Canada, 
supplied  only  2,397  dozen  pairs  (£28,096)  in  1934,  but  this  represented  an  impor- 
tant increase  over  1933,  when  only  520  dozen  pairs  (£5,436)  were  drawn  from 
Empire  sources. 

Exports  of  British  leather  last  year  did  not  equal  the  total  for  1933,  but  this 
was  due  chiefly  to  smaller  shipments  in  the  early  months.  Recently  there  has 
been  a  steady  recovery  in  export  demand,  and  at  the  close  of  the  year  business 
was  about  average  for  both  sole  and  upper  leathers. 

In  upper  leathers  glace  kid  has  sold  steadily  throughout  the  year  and  a  larger 
quantity  was  exported  than  in  1933,  although  values  were  somewhat  lower. 
Total  exports  of  British  leather  in  1934  were  215,267  cwts.  (£2,603,785)  as  com- 
pared with  258,567  cwts.  (£2,962,213)  in  1933  and  159,622  cwts.  (£2,200,043)  in 
1932. 

British  leather  manufacturers  are  believed  to  have  obtained  a  larger  share 
of  the  home  market  for  upper  leathers  in  1934  than  in  the  previous  year.  Im- 
ports of  box  and  willow  calf  did  not  quite  equal  the  total  for  1933,  and  imports 
of  patent  were  reduced  almost  by  half.  There  was  also  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
demand  for  foreign  glace  kid. 

Imports  of  rubber  footwear  were  reduced  against  last  year,  particularly  in 
the  cheaper  lines  supplied  by  Japan,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Poland.  Imports  of 
rubber  shoes  from  Canada  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  1934  totalled  £200,- 
013  in  value  as  compared  with  £89,053  in  1933.  Canada  also  supplied  the  bulk 
of  the  imported  rubber  boots  and  nearly  all  the  imported  rubber  soles  and  heels. 

JEWTELLERY  TRADE 

Reports  from  Birmingham  indicate  that  the  important  jewellery  trade  located 
in  that  city  has  turned  the  economic  corner  and  is  at  last  on  the  road  to  recovery. 
Two  decades  ago  this  industry  employed  upwards  of  60,000  men.  To-day  there 
are  probably  not  more  than  20,000  employed  in  the  trade,  but  it  is  encouraging 
to  note  that  Birmingham  jewellery  and  quality  silverware  are  again  in  demand, 
and  those  connected  with  the  industry  confidently  expect  that  the  forthcoming 
Jubilee  celebrations  will  greatly  stimulate  sales,  particularly  of  silverplate.  In 
this  connection  an  application  has  been  made  for  a  special  Jubilee  hall-mark. 

MOTOR  VEHICLES 

For  the  motor  car  industries  of  Birmingham  and  Coventry  the  year  1934 
was  a  period  of  high  achievement  and  promise.  A  number  of  companies  estab- 
lished new  records  for  production  and  sales,  and  all  companies  entered  upon  the 
new  year  with  improved  organization  and  equipment. 

It  was  reported  in  January  that  the  engines  branch  of  Morris  Motors  Ltd., 
at  Coventry,  had  made  2,500  engines  in  a  single  week.  The  factory  of  S.S.  Cars 
Ltd.  at  Coventry  has  been  greatly  extended,  and  a  recent  issue  of  shares  by  that 
company  were  many  times  oversubscribed.  The  Standard  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  also 
finds  itself  in  a  favourable  position,  output,  sales,  and  profits  for  the  current 
season  constituting  a  record  in  the  firm's  history.  Towards  the  end  of  January 
it  was  reported  that  orders  were  flowing  in  freely  to  other  motor  companies  in 
both  the  Birmingham  and  Coventry  districts. 

Another  encouraging  feature  is  the  increasing  demand  for  English  cars  in 
the  British  West  Indies  and  other  markets.  Unemployment  in  the  motor  and 
ancillary  industries  is  lower  than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time. 
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BACON  AND   HAM   TRADE   OF  THE   UNITED  KINGDOM 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  20,  1935. — Imports  of  bacon  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
the  principal  sources  of  supply  for  the  three  years  1932,  1933,  and  1934  were: — 

1932  1933  1934 

Country  whence  Consigned                     Cwts.  Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total                                                         11,390,839  9,084,353  7,599,311 

Irish  Free  State                                        260,095  204,303  367,803 

Canada                                                    181,580  506,906  894,643 

Denmark                                                 7,670,549  5,524,217  4,267,830 

Netherlands                                              975,573  872,750  607,728 

Poland                                                   1,135,389  783,735  463,397 

Lithuania                                                   512,007  415,520  251,572 

Sweden                                                    423,670  402,912  296,641 

Estonia                                                        82,032  62,978  50,675 

Finland                                                     38,203  50,776  24,138 

Latvia                                                       18,795  46,248  43,111 

Soviet  Union  (Russia)                                 42,543  44,184  48,724 

Germany                                                     1,588  26,474  51,317 

Norway                                                         203  25,985  24,991 

Belgium   5,501  22,310 

Hungary   1,070  21,063 

Yugoslavia   20  16,244 

Austria   12,299 

Roumania   19,892 

United  States                                            65,807  62,901  39,759 

Argentina                                                    39,044  42,842  27,174 

Brazil                                                         2,801  3,390  15,072 

The  quality  and  uniformity  of  Canadian  bacon  in  1934,  compared  with  that 
-of  the  previous  year,  were  improved.  The  neatness  of  the  trim  was  better,  and 
some  headway  was  made  in  standardizing  the  grades  and  the  general  types  of 
Wiltshire  side.  Under  all  headings,  however,  there  is  still  room  for  raising  the 
standards.  The  volume  of  imports  from  Canada  is  only  exceeded  by  that  from 
Denmark,  and  the  need  for  acceptable  uniform  quality,  in  order  to  serve  the 
demand,  is  becoming  increasingly  and  relatively  more  important. 

The  restrictions  imposed  by  the  British  Government  on  the  imports  of 
foreign  bacon  have  automatically  been  followed  by  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
management  of  bacon  factories  to  select  with  extreme  care  any  Wiltshires 
intended  for  export.  The  respective  governments  are  exercising,  in  some  form 
or  other,  closer  supervision  than  usual  over  the  shipments.  The  result  is  better 
and  more  uniform  products.  Among  the  twenty-five  different  countries  exporting 
bacon  to  Great  Britain,  the  Polish  product  is  invariably  cited  as  the  one  which 
has  shown  the  most  improvement,  especially  in  its  uniformly  neat  appearance. 

TABLE  OF  AVERAGE  SELLING  PRICES 

The  highest  and  lowest  average  selling  prices  in  shillings  per  cwt.  for  each 
month  in  1933  and  1934,  for  Canadian,  Danish  and  Polish  best-quality  bacons 
are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Canadian  Danish  Polish 

1933  1934  1933  1934  1933  1934 

Month  H.  L.  H.  L.  H.  L.  H.  L.  H.  L.  H.  L. 

January   45  43  90  72  56  54  96  80  44  40  88  70 

February   55  46  90  86  60  56  96  .  .  54  46  88  .  . 

March   69  63  90  76  74  68  96  81  67  60  88  70 

April   66  60  72  64  74  60  79  77  68  59  72  68 

May   75  69  77  67  82  80  84  76  72  69  78  70 

June   60  52  82  77  76  70  90  88  64  60  85  81 

July   62  86  80  76  76  .  .  88  83  62  60  81  78 

August   80  64  94  78  88  78  98  85  79  65  94  78 

September   80  72  94  82  88  80  100  86  79  71  94  80 

October   72  64  85  76  80  72  90  82  71  63  84  76 

November   69  64  81  79  78  74  86  84  67  63  81  . . 

December   69  . .  78  72  78  76  86  .  .  67  .  .  80  . . 
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The  market  position  of  Canadian  bacon  as  compared  with  foreign  is  different 
in  that  the  imports  of  the  latter  are  subject  to  official  regulations  over  short 
periods.  Before  the  policy  of  restriction  became  operative,  very  little  of  the. 
Canadian  product  was  offering.  But  the  supply  from  northern  Continental 
countries  had  been  coming  regularly  for  some  years  and  had  gradually  been 
securing  a  fixed  outlet  with  British  buyers,  who,  with  reasonable  confidence 
based  on  experience  of  its  quality,  bought  their  weekly  supplies  regularly, 
knowing  that  each  week  the  bacon  would  be  available.  As  the  curtailment  of 
foreign  importations  progressed,  placing  the  quota  quantities  was  relatively- 
much  easier  than  to  find  a  satisfactory  outlet  for  the  increasing  imports  from 
Canada.  British  habits  change  slowly,  and  buyers  generally  were  disposed  to 
take  first  those  brands  of  bacon  they  had  been  getting  regularly  in  the  past, 
and  to  complete  their  requirements  elsewhere  as  best  they  could.  It  has  not  been 
an  easy  task  to  develop  the  demand  to  keep  pace  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the 
exports,  and  pressing  sales  to  clear  the  bacon  while  fresh  seldom  creates  a  healthy 
price  condition.  When  the  supply  of,  and  the  demand  for,  Canadian  bacon  are 
balanced  like  those  from  other  sources,  selling  conditions  that  are  comparable 
will  rule. 

"  Empire  bacon,  English  cured  :  '  is  now  a  competing  product  on  the  British 
market.  It  is  made  from  imported  frozen  pork  sides  of  suitable  Wiltshire  type 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand.   Reports  on  its  suitability  are  favourable. 

Imports  of  Hams  into  the  United  Kingdom 

Imports  of  hams  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  the  principal  supplying 
countries  for  the  three  years  1932,  1933  and  1934  were: — 


1932 

1933 

1934 

Country  whence  Consigned 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Cwts. 

Total  

801,349 

868,814 

727,792 

142,867 

179,652 

180,210 

14,742 

20,206 

13,085 

465,289 

564,225 

477,677 

49,601 

29,957 

20,828 

1,411 

2,150 

Canadian  hams  have  been  popular  for  many  years,  and  this  reputation 
was  maintained  during  the  past  year. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  IN  1934 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Factors  Affecting  Imports  and  Exports 

New  York  City,  April  2,  1935. — Following  the  suspension  of  gold  payments 
by  the  United  Kingdom  in  September,  1931,  the  United  States  dollar  increased 
in  value  in  terms  of  the  currencies  of  European  countries.  This  had  the  effect 
of  making  the  United  States  export  position  more  difficult  in  certain  important 
world  markets.  From  March,  1933,  the  decline  in  the  exchange  value  of  the 
American  dollar  and  its  subsequent  devaluation  tended  towards  a  restoration 
of  the  previous  relative  position  of  the  dollar  among  the  principal  depreciated 
currencies.  From  that  date  the  former  competitive  position  of  the  United  States 
exports  in  world  markets  was  restored;  at  the  same  time  the  lower  exchange 
value  of  the  dollar  made  it  relatively  more  difficult  for  United  States  importers 
than  in  the  immediately  preceding  period.  There  was,  however,  a  rush  to  con- 
vert depreciating  dollars  into  import  commodities,  and  subsequently  an  improve- 
ment in  domestic  business  brought  about  certain  expansion  in  imports. 

Other  conditions  in  1934,  particularly  of  a  domestic  origin,  affected  the 
United  States  foreign  trade  position.    These    included  acreage  curtailment,, 
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bringing  about  reduced  exportable  surpluses;  N.R.A.  with  its  subsequent 
increased  costs  and  prices  of  industrial  exports;  and  increased  output  in  other 
countries  of  commodities  which  entered  into  the  United  States  export  trade,  such 
as  cotton.  Thus  foreign  trade  has  been  affected  by  changes  in  prices  and  in 
price  relationship,  quite  apart  from  the  ordinary  flow  and  ebb  of  trade. 


EXPORT  TRADE 

Preliminary  returns  have  been  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and 
Domestic  Commerce  which  make  possible  a  comparative  study  of  U.S.  exports 
and  imports  for  1934.  There  has  been  a  substantial  increase  in  export  values, 
which  totalled  $2,133,414,408  as  compared  with  $1,674,994,006  in  1933,  an 
increase  of  26-8  per  cent.  Accounting  for  the  higher  value  of  exports  were 
increases  of  19  per  cent  in  the  unit  value  (price)  and  8  per  cent  in  the  volume 
of  goods  shipped. 

The  following  tables  set  forth  the  value  of  United  States  exports  to  Canada 
and  the  various  British  Empire  countries  in  1934  as  compared  with  1933.  It  will 
be  noted  that  in  every  case  there  has  been  an  increase  in  trade — a  marked 
change  from  1932  and  1933  when  losses  were  shown.  The  increase  in  exports 
to  Canada,  amounting  to  43-7  per  cent  over  1933  figures,  is  noteworthy;  in  1933 
there  was  a  decrease  of  12-8  per  cent.  This  is  typical  of  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  the  trade  with  British  Empire  countries. 


United  States  Exports  to  British  Empire 

Countries 

Increase 

1934 

1933 

Per  Cent 

$2,133,414,408  $] 

.,674,994,006 

26.8 

302,417,581 

210,651,312 

43.7 

383,316,994 

311,731,763 

23.1 

6,656,473 

4,127,538 

37.0 

43.237,256 

26,283,730 

64.2 

12,996,051 

8,228,708 

57.7 

Union  of  South  Africa  . . 

45,290,934 

22,050,312 

105.9 

27,441,411. 

19,858,360 

38.3 

2,933,385 

2,269,938 

29.6 

3,800,137 

2,648,155 

43.9 

Trinidad  and  Tobago  

2,823,349 

2,108,144 

34.2 

UNITED  STATES  EXPORTS  TO  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


Inc.  or  Dec. 

1934  1933  Per  Cent 

Argentina                                              $  42,686,263  $  36,927,358  +15.7 

Brazil                                                       40,382,372  29,727,826  +36.0 

France                                                      115,936,674  121,710,555       —  4.9 

Germany                                                   108,814,547  140,023,797  —28.6 

Belgium                                                    49,814,457  43,267,556  +15.3 

Netherlands   ..                                           50,505,899  48,658,816       +  3.9 

Italy                                                        64,906,799  61,239,586       +  6.0 

Soviet  Russia                                            14,866,515  8,743,129  +70.1 

Japan                                                       210,420,136  143,434,584  +47.1 

China                                                       68,631,878  51,941,657  +32.0 


EXPORTS  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 


Animal  and  animal  products,  edible  

Animal  and  animal  products,  inedible  .  . 
Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages  .... 
Vegetable  products,  inedible,  except  fibres 
and  woods  


1926-30 

1933 

1934 

In  Millions  of  Doll 

ars 

233.3 

75.4 

82.6 

119.1 

38.9 

50.8 

520.4 

127.6 

144.3 

290.4 

135.6 

183.9 
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exports  by  commodity  groups — Concluded 


1926-30 

1933 

1934 

Millions  of 

Dollars 

Textiles  

954.9 

455.8 

440.3 

186.7 

66.1 

90.0 

Non-metallic  mineral  products  

707.0 

270.8 

321.8 

Metals  and  manufactures  except  machinery 

463.  S 

107.4 

190.3 

934.5 

236.7 

435.1 

134.9 

76.8 

92.6 

142.7 

56.1 

69.1 

Total  

4,687.8 

1,647.2 

2,100.7 

Great  changes  in  the  character  of  the  export  trade  occurred  in  1934. 
Exports  of  manufactured  goods  were  much  higher  in  both  value  and  quantity, 
while  shipments  of  crude  materials  and  foodstuffs  were  higher  in  value  but  smaller 
in  quantity  than  in  1933.  The  average  unit  value  of  crude  materials  exported 
was  32  per  cent  higher  than  in  1933,  which,  according  to  the  United  States 
Department  of  Commerce,  possibly  explains  the  decline  of  16  per  cent  in  the 
physical  volume  of  these  exports.  Since  the  war  the  volume  of  feedstuffs 
exported  has  declined  almost  continuously.  Exports  of  semi-manufactured 
goods  were  25  per  cent  higher  in  quantity  than  in  1933,  and  finished  manu- 
factures 31  per  cent  greater. 

The  reduction  in  total  shipments  of  crude  materials  was  accounted  for 
almost  entirely  by  the  much  smaller  export  of  unmanufactured  cotton,  the  chief 
export  commodity.  Approximately  3,149,000,000  pounds  valued  at  $373,000,000 
were  exported  in  1934,  which  is  a  30  per  cent  decrease  by  quantity,  although 
only  6-4  per  cent  smaller  in  value  owing  to  the  difference  in  American  exchange 
rates.  Meat  products  were  in  larger  volume,  but  quantitatively  exports  of 
packing-house  products  declined  by  about  17  per  cent.  Shipments  of  unmanu- 
factured tobacco  were  larger,  but  because  of  increased  unit  values  there  was  a 
gain  in  total  dollars  from  $82,900,000  to  $125,100,000.  Exports  of  fresh  apples, 
dried  and  evaporated  fruits  and  canned  fruits  showed  little  marked  change  in 
dollar  value,  although  there  was  a  considerable  decline  in  quantity.  Wheat 
was  practically  the  only  large  agricultural  product  which  showed  a  substantial 
increase  in  quantity  in  1934.  The  explanation  of  a  gain  of  100  per  cent  in  the 
number  of  bushels  exported  was  the  result  of  the  sales  by  the  Northern  Pacific 
Emergency  Export  Association,  the  activities  of  which  were  referred  to  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1624  (March  16). 

Automobile  exports  showed  an  increase  in  value  from  $90,600,000  to 
$190,200,000,  and  substantial  increases  are  also  shown  in  industrial,  agriculture 
and  electrical  machinery. 

Petroleum  and  petroleum  products,  which  are  second  only  in  value  to  cotton 
in  the  export  trade,  increased  in  value  from  $200,000,000  to  $227,500,000; 
chemical  and  related  products  also  show  a  substantial  advance.  Other  exports 
which  show  an  increase  in  value  were  coal,  coke,  timber,  copper,  and  furs. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  total  value  of  the  commodities  imported  into  the  United  States  in  1934 
was  somewhat  higher  than  in  1933,  though  the  volume  was  practically  unchanged. 
Imports  increased  from  $1,449,558,740  to  $1,655,049,471,  or  14-4  per  cent.  Com- 
pared with  the  lower  level  in  1932,  the  quantity  of  imports  in  1934  was  about 
9  per  cent  greater,  but,  compared  with  the  period  1923-25,  there  is  a  decrease  of 
14  per  cent. 
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UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  FROM  BRITISH  EMPIRE  COUNTRIES 

The  following  table  sets  forth  the  value  of  the  imports  from  British  Empire 
countries  into  the  United  States  in  1934  as  compared  with  1933: — 


Inc.  or  Dec. 

1934 

1933 

Per  Cent 

$1,655,049,471 

$1,449,558,740 

+  14.4 

231,689,607 

185,408,850 

+  24.8 

115,357,580 
683,549 

111,218,130 
507,568 

+  3.6 

+  34.7 

8,518,356 
5,592,271 

7,680,102 

+  10.9 

4,793,215 

+  16.7 

Union  of  South  Africa  .  . 

2,859,066 

3,894,935 

-26.5 

55,082,367 

43,758,759 

+  26.1 

766,536 

419,044 

+  82.8 

1,752,127 

1,246,434 

+  40.0 

2,601,583 

1,536,275 

+  68.8 

Canada  is  the  largest  source  of  supply  for  the  United  States,  and  during 
1934  was  credited  with  $231,689,607,  an  increase  of  24-8  per  cent.  During 
1934  all  the  principal  countries  of  the  British  Empire  increased  their  exports 
with  the  exception  of  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  which  registered  a  decrease 
of  26*5  per  cent,  but  on  a  comparatively  small  volume  of  goods.  (Details  of 
commodity  imports  by  countries  of  origin  are  not  as  yet  available,  but  will  be 
covered  in  a  later  report.) 


UNITED  STATES  IMPORTS  FROM  OTHER  PRINCIPAL  FOREIGN  COUNTRIES 


Inc.  or  Dec. 
1934  1933  Per  Cent 


Argentina   $  29,487,327  $  33,841,203  -14.7 

Brazil  ..  ..   91,484,306  82,628,106  +10.7 

France   61,037,255  49,701,854  +22.8 

Germany   68,805,488"  78,184,540  -20.0 

Belgium   26,174,482  23,163,235  +12.8 

Netherlands   28,440,070  30,949,428  -  8.3 

Italy   35,748,733  38,570,622  —  7.4 

Soviet  Russia   11,915,331  11,347,568  +  5.3 

Japan   119,251,106  128,417,982  -  7.1 

China   43,932,503  37,806,758  +16.1 


IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 


1926-30 

1933 

1934 

In  Millions  of 

Dollars 

Animal  and  animal  products,  edible  

125.1 

43.9 

49.0 

Animal  and  animal  products,  inedible  . . 

337.5 

118.4 

109.6 

Vegetable  food  products  and  beverages..  .. 

778.7 

362.8 

467.9 

Vegetable  products,  inedible,  except  fibres 

576.1 

162.8 

222.1 

Textiles  

893.8 

264.2 

240.2 

358.8 

170.0 

181.5 

280.2 

65.6 

86.4 

Metals  and  manufactures,  except  machinery 

334.1 

116.6 

129.7 

31.2 

8.6 

11.8 

132.8 

59.3 

65.1 

185.1 

60.9 

71.5 

Total  

4,033.5 

1,433.0 

1,634.8 

Gains  in  the  total  quantity  of  manufactured  foodstuffs  imported  into  the 
United  States  have  been  owing,  for  the  most  part,  to  expanded  purchases  of 
alcoholic  beverages.  Repeal  of  the  Prohibition  Amendment  in  1933  was  fol- 
lowed by  heavy  imports  of  wines  and  spirits,  these  increasing  in  value  from 
$7,353,000  to  $48,915,000.  There  has  been,  however,  a  considerable  shift  in  the 
relative  importance  of  import  commodities.  Crude  rubber,  for  example,  regis- 
tered a  marked  expansion  in  value  during  1934.  Its  unit  value  varied  from 
4-9  cents  per  pound  in  1933  to  9-8  cents  per  pound  in  1934;  quantitatively 
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purchases  showed  an  increase  of  10  per  cent.  As  a  result  the  total  value  of 
crude  rubber  imports  increased  from  $45,868,000  to  $101,532,000.  Imports  of 
coffee  have  increased  by  7  per  cent  in  value  owing  to  heavy  price  advances. 
Coffee  ranked  first  in  importance  among  import  commodities  in  1934,  and  cane 
sugar  second. 

Purchases  of  raw  silk  at  considerably  lower  prices  are  reported  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  Commerce  to  have  decreased  from  $102,500,000 
to  $71,800,000.  Heavy  declines  occurred  in  the  importation  of  hides  and  skins, 
tin,  wool  and  mohair,  lumber,  and  tea.  Imports  of  wood  manufactures  declined 
51  per  cent  in  value,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  reduction  in  imports  of  barrels 
and  casks  in  1933.  This  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  were  heavy 
imports  in  1933  to  meet  the  extraordinary  demands  brought  about  by  the  repeal 
of  prohibition. 

Imports  of  newsprint  and  copper  increased  respectively  by  23  and  39  per 
cent  in  volume  in  1934.  Crude  petroleum  increased  12  per  cent  in  quantity  and 
45  per  cent  in  value. 

NECESSITY  OF  BALANCING  FOREIGN  TRADE 

Dr.  Claudius  T.  Murchison,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domes- 
tic Commerce,  has  recently  called  attention  to  the  necessity  for  bringing  about 
better  adjustment  between  United  States  exports  and  imports,  as  evidenced 
by  the  United  States  foreign  trade  of  1934  with  its  $500,000,000  export  net  bal- 
ance. To  a  substantial  degree  the  large  excess  of  merchandise  exports  over 
imports  accounted  for  the  heavy  gold  imports  which,  on  net  balance,  amounts 
to  more  than  $1,000,000,000.  Dr.  Murchison  believes  that  through  the  Recip- 
rocal Tariff  Act  there  is  a  better  possibility  of  bringing  about  an  adjustment 
between  exports  and  imports,  and  cites  the  fact  that  agreements  are  in  negotia- 
tion or  have  been  completed  with  seventeen  foreign  countries. 

It  is  estimated  that  in  the  United  States  in  1934  over  2,000,000  persons 
obtained  their  living  by  producing  goods  for  export,  exclusive  of  those  engaged 
in  brokerage,  shipping,  insurance,  and  related  services.  That  the  United  States 
finds  it  vital  to  further  increase  its  exports,  at  the  same  time  permitting  increased 
imports,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  a  great  number  of  industries  have  been 
developed  which  depend  to  a  great  extent  upon  foreign  markets  for  outlets. 
Seventy-one  per  cent  of  the  gum  rosin  produced  in  the  United  States,  65  per 
cent  of  raw  cotton,  48  per  cent  of  the  prunes,  47  per  cent  of  the  borax,  and  a 
high  percentage  of  a  large  number  of  other  commodities  find  their  outlets  in 
export  markets.  Geared  for  export  in  large  volume,  American  industry  and 
agriculture  have  been  seriously  upset  by  the  curtailment  and  loss  of  foreign 
markets  since  1929;  and  this  is  the  basis  which  has  induced  the  putting  into 
operation  of  the  Reciprocal  Tariff  Act  which  is  being  pressed  forward  by  the 
United  States  Department  of  State. 

CONDITIONS  IN  BELGIUM  IN  1934 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  March  15,  1935. — The  regression  in  both  wholesale  and  retail  prices 
in  Belgium  continued  in  1934.  Wholesale  prices  showed  a  downward  trend  from 
January  to  May,  to  present  alternate  increases  and  decreases  during  the  suc- 
ceeding months  and  a  tendency  to  rise  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  In  turn, 
retail  prices,  after  having  declined  up  to  June,  indicated  a  slight  increase  in  the 
following  months,  to  fall  again  in  November  and  December.  To  enable  an 
adequate  picture  to  be  formed  of  the  trend  of  prices  in  Belgium  during  1934,  the 
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monthly  figures  of  both  the  wholesale  and  retail  price  indices  are  given  hereafter, 
those  for  1933  being  included  for  comparative  purposes: — 

Price  Index 

Wholesale  Retail 

Month  1934  1933  1934  1933 

January   484  521  695  724 

February   483  512  687  722 

March   478  504  677  715 

April   474  501  670  709 

May   470  502  662  701 

June   472  507  653  697 

July   471  506  654  695 

August   474  501  659  698 

September   470  496  660  701 

October   467  489  664  701 

November   466  485  663  702 

December   468  484  653  700 

Basis:  April,  1934,  100. 

Currency  depreciation  being  taken  into  account,  the  retail  price  index  was 
in  December,  1934,  a  little  below  the  level  of  that  of  April,  1914,  while  the  whole- 
sale price  index  was  lower  by  approximately  31  per  cent.  It  is  to  be  observed 
that,  in  contrast  with  1933,  the  deflation  of  retail  prices  was  more  accentuated 
than  that  of  wholesale  prices.  In  addition,  the  discrepancy  between  the  two 
indices  was  less  pronounced.  As  compared  with  March  and  November,  1929, 
when  wholesale  and  retail  prices  respectively  reached  their  highest  level,  the 
wholesale  price  index  showed  in  December  a  regression  of  46-1  per  cent,  the 
retail  price  index  disclosing  a  decline  of  27*2  per  cent.  Internal  prices  have  not 
decreased  to  the  same  extent  in  Belgium  as  in  some  other  countries. 


EXTERNAL  TRADE 

As  is  apparent  from  the  figures  given  hereunder,  there  has  been,  since  1929, 
an  uninterrupted  decline  in  the  value  of  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union's 
imports  and  exports: — 

Ratio 

Imports         Exports    of  Exports 
Year  In  1,000  Belgian  Francs    to  Imports 

1929    35,623,791       31,879,905  89.49 

1930    31,094,242       26,158,994  84.13 

1931    23,970,670       23,178,361  96.69 

1932    16,342,964       15,123,765  92.12 

1933    15,216,832       14,328,325  94.10 

1934    14,021,271       13,698,285  97.10 

In  comparison  with  1929,  the  value  of  imports  and  exports  for  1930,  1931, 
1932,  1933,  and  1934  Was  represented  by  the  following  percentages: — 

Year  Imports  Exports 

1929  ..   100.0  100.0 

1930    87.3  82.1 

1931    67.3  72.7 

1932    45.9  47.4 

1933    42.7  45.0 

1934    39.4  43.0 

Some  improvements  took  place  in  the  external  trade  of  the  Belgo-Luxemburg 
Economic  Union  towards  the  end  of  1933  and  during  the  first  half  of  1934,  when 
world  conditions  took  a  turn  for  the  better,  but,  despite  the  contractions  in  costs 
and  prices,  a  renewed  decline  in  exports  took  place  in  the  early  autumn,  so  that 
the  figures  for  1934  are  lower  than  for  1933.  However,  the  balance  of  trade  was 
less  unfavourable  in  1934  than  in  the  previous  years,  including  1929.  Although 
some  satisfaction  may  be  derived  from  the  fact  that  the  adverse  balance  of  trade 
has  been  reduced  to  almost  negligible  proportions,  it  is  obvious  that  this  situa- 
tion is  due  primarily  to  a  regression  in  trade. 
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PORT  OF  ANTWERP 

According  to  the  statistics  available,  10,305  vessels  of  a  gross  tonnage  of 
20,531,000  entered  the  port  of  Antwerp  in  1934,  as  compared  with  9,841  vessels 
of  a  gross  tonnage  of  20,439,000  in  1933,  an  advance  of  464  ships  and  an  increase 
in  tonnage  of  92,000.  It  is  reported  that  the  number  of  outgoing  vessels  was  also 
greater. 

INTERNAL  MARKET 

It  is  estimated  that  Belgium's  domestic  market,  in  relation  to  the  foreign 
market,  is  smaller  than  elsewhere  on  the  Continent.  This  factor,  coupled  with 
the  disadvantage  of  her  smallness  as  an  economic  unit,  has  largely  precluded  her 
from  following  a  policy  of  shutting  out  foreign  goods  and  transferring  the  turn- 
over and  profits  involved  in  their  production  to  the  domestic  market.  However, 
in  view  of  the  many  disadvantages  encountered  by  Belgian  goods  abroad,  an 
active  propaganda  has  been  and  is  being  carried  on  throughout  the  country  to 
encourage  the  people  to  buy  more  Belgian  products. 

INDUSTRY 

Conditions  in  Belgian  industry  have  not  been  uniformly  bad.  Since  March, 
1934,  a  slight  improvement  has  been  shown  in  the  output  of  steel  and  pig-iron; 
the  metallurgical  industry  is  now  operating  at  an  average  capacity  of  50  per  cent. 
Furthermore,  export  prices,  owing  to  the  Continental  cartel,  have  been  higher. 
This  factor,  coupled  with  lower  production  costs,  has  enabled  producers  to  operate 
at  a  profit.  The  situation  was  much  different  in  the  collieries,  where  the  depres- 
sion continued  to  be  felt  severely.  There  was  some  progress  in  chemical  indus- 
tries. The  textile  industry  experienced  great  difficulties.  Orders  from  the  state 
and  from  the  Belgian  Railway  Company  caused  a  certain  activity  to  be  shown  in 
structural  engineering.  In  the  glass  industry  prices  were  more  stable.  Although 
fairly  busy  the  building  trades  disclosed  a  reduced  activity.  As  a  result  of  a 
further  fall  in  prices,  the  year  proved  to  be  quite  unfavourable  to  the  cement 
industry.  New  developments  were  witnessed  in  the  electrical  industry.  There 
was  a  further  decrease  in  the  output  of  paper  mills.  Slight  progress  was  evident 
in  the  diamond  trade.  Conditions  in  the  alimentary  products  industries  were  good 
throughout  the  year. 

The  following  figures,  taken  from  a  report  of  the  National  Bank  of  Belgium, 
indicate  that  in  some  important  branches  Belgian  industrial  production  showed 
progress  in  1934  as  compared  with  1933: — 


1934  1933 
Commodity  Metric  Tons 

Oil   26,363,760  25,277,680 

Cast-iron   2.907,289  2,744,560 

Steel   2,898,261  2,688,770 

Copper   110,000  66,596 


AGRICULTURE 

The  quality  of  the  crops  in  Belgium  was  good  and  the  yield  generally  satis- 
factory. Prices  of  agricultural  products  are  still  very  low.  It  is  reported  that 
the  selling  price  index  was  lower  by  30  per  cent  than  that  of  1914,  while  produc- 
tion costs,  in  comparison  to  the  same  year,  were  only  6  per  cent  less. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Out  of  a  total  population  of  8,159,185  (1931  census)  and  of  an  approximate 
working  population  of  1,605,000,  it  is  reported  that  the  unemployed  numbered  at 
least  350,000  at  the  end  of  1934,  thus  showing  quite  a  substantial  increase  in 
comparison  to  1933  and  1932.  In  order  to  relieve  the  situation,  the  Government, 
besides  applying  more  strictly  the  regulations  applicable  to  foreign  labour,  intends 
to  undertake  a  program  of  public  works. 
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NETHERLANDS  COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  1934 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

II 

(One  guilder  equals  SO -402  at  par  and  approximately  $0-67  at  present  rate  of  exchange; 
one  kilo  equals  2-205  pounds;   one  metric  ton  equals  2;205  pounds) 

VEGETABLE  PRODUCTS 

Wheat. — An  increase  in  domestic  production,  coupled  with  a  decline  in  the 
demand  for  feeding  wheat,  reduced  imports  from  735,936  tons  in  1933  to  493,670 
tons  in  the  period  under  review. 

As  regards  domestic  production,  it  is  now  compulsory  for  Netherlands  millers 
to  employ  35  per  cent  of  the  home-grown  product  in  their  grist.  Low  prices  give 
the  paramount  position  among  shippers  of  wheat  to  the  Netherlands  market  in 
1934  to  Argentina  with  241,549  tons  against  209,989  tons  in  the  preceding  year. 
In  1933  Canada  was  first  with  231,643  tons,  but  in  the  period  under  review 
became  a  poor  second  with  only  88,330  tons. 

Wheat  imports  from  the  leading  countries  of  origin  during  the  past  two 
calendar  years  are  subjoined: — 


1933  1934 

M.Tons  1,000  Fl.  M.  Tons     1,000  Fl. 

Total                                                     735,936  31,558  493.670  18,182 

Germany                                             82,091  2.943  16,952  472 

Belgium                                              9,519  427  15,782  607 

France                                              12,383  478   

Soviet  Union                                      77,303  3,184  18,033  569 

Roumania                                           38,132  1.216  67,257  2,022 

Canada                                              231,643  11,048  88,330  3,975 

Argentina                                          209,989  8,713  241,549  8,490 

United  States                                    44,129  2,062  34,968  1,669 

Australia                                          27,044  1,345   


Corn. — Corn  is  the  principal  grain  used  for  feeding  purposes  in  the  Nether- 
lands, with  Argentina  the  leading  source  of  supply.  The  demand  hinges  on  the 
condition  of  the  domestic  live  stock  industry.  Its  depressed  condition  during 
the  past  twelve  months  has  caused  a  contraction  in  corn  imports,  which  have 
declined  from  1,239,034  tons  in  1933  to  997,158  tons  in  1934.  Of  this  total, 
771,124  tons  were  from  Argentina,  94,613  tons  from  Roumania,  and  the  balance 
was  divided  between  Russia,  Netherlands  India,  South  Africa,  and  Bulgaria.  In 
1933  Canada  was  credited  with  13,116  tons  of  corn,  but  with  none  last  year. 

Rye. — The  volume  of  rye  imports  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  corn. 
The  total  in  1934  was  177,870  tons  (4,166,000  fl.)  compared  with  185,770  tons 
(5,896,000  fl.).  Germany  with  108,451  tons  was  the  principal  supplier,  followed 
by  Argentina  with  28,380  tons  and  Roumania  with  25,530  tons.  There  was  only 
slightly  more  than  1  ton  credited  to  Canada  against  2,072  tons  in  1933. 

Barley. — Barley  follows  corn  in  order  of  importance  among  feeding  grains. 
Total  importation  in  1934  was  348,808  tons,  which  was  appreciably  smaller  than 
the  1933  quantity  of  493,189  tons.  Argentina  was  the  leading  shipper,  followed 
by  Roumania  and  Irak.  Particulars  of  imports  from  all  sources  are  as  below: — 


1933  1934 

M.Tons     1,000  Fl.  M.Tons  1,000  Fl. 

Total                                                     493,189       15,778  348.808  11,336 

Germany                                             8,613           414  2.649  123 

Belgium                                              11,621           444  6.013  226 

Czechoslovakia                                      6,681           397  5,088  335 

Soviet  Union                                     112,949         3.147  12.873  358 

Roumania                                          165,725         4,890  33.958  970 

Irak   20,411  713 

Canada                                                   441             16  12.518  542 

Chile   4,663  173 

Argentina                                          176,083         6.075  242,749  7,532 

Poland                                                 3,768           147  4,688  244 
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Oats. — There  were  only  41,601  tons  of  oats  imported  into  Holland  in  1934, 
which  compares  unfavourably  with  93,479  tons  in  1933.  Three-quarters  of  the 
total  came  from  Argentina  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Imports  from  Canada  declined 
from  10,354  tons  in  1933  to  3,048  tons  during  the  period  under  review. 

Buckwheat. — There  are  limited  imports  of  buckwheat  for  feeding  and 
grinding  purposes.  Most  of  it  comes  from  Manchuria.  Because  of  its  smaller 
kernel,  this  Eastern  product  is  preferred  by  the  millers.  There  are  also  imports 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  which  are  employed  principally  for  feeding. 
The  Netherlands  is  one  of  Canada's  leading  markets  for  this  article.  The  total 
quantity  imported  in  1934  was  22,368  tons,  with  19,213  tons  from  Manchuria, 
1,923  tons  from  Canada,  and  1,166  tons  from  the  United  States. 

Grass  and  Clover  Seed. — There  are  limited  imports  of  grass  and  clover  seed, 
the  former  having  totalled  1,339  tons  and  the  latter  1,316  tons.  Grass  seed  comes 
principally  from  the  United  Kingdom,  followed  by  Denmark  and  Germany. 
The  United  States  was  credited  with  105  tons.  There  are  also  small  imports 
from  Canada. 

As  regards  clover  seed,  578  tons  came  from  Poland,  332  tons  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  126  tons  from  Belgium.  In  addition,  there  are  imports  from  Canada 
when  prices  are  competitive. 

Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. — As  regards  vegetable  and  flower  seeds,  these 
are  exported  rather  than  imported,  although  there  are  limited  foreign  purchases 
of  both  varieties. 

Fresh  Apples. — The  extent  of  the  market  for  fresh  apples  depends  on  the 
volume  and  quality  of  the  domestic  crop.  Under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances, however,  this  is  insufficient  to  meet  requirements  and  there  is  a  good 
demand  for  foreign  fruit. 

In  the  period  being  dealt  with,  apple  imports  came  to  18,916  tons,  with 
13,359  tons  from  the  United  States.  American  shippers  of  apples  to  the  Dutch 
market  are  the  most  active.  Brands  which  were  introduced  many  years  ago  are 
well  known.  Buyers  are  also  accustomed  to  the  United  States  methods  of  pack- 
ing and  grading.  Canadian  fruit,  on  the  other  hand,  which  has  arrived  here,  has 
in  some  instances  been  poorly  assorted  and  off  colour. 

There  is  a  good  demand  for  both  boxed  and  barrelled  apples.  Apart  from 
supplies  for  the  domestic  market,  there  is  also  a  re-export  trade  to  Germany, 
which  accounts  to  a  partial  extent  for  the  fairly  heavy  volume  of  fruit  entering 
the  Netherlands,  details  concerning  which  for  the  last  two  years  are  appended: — 

1933  1934 
M.Tons  1,000  Fl.    M.  Tons  1,000  Fl. 


Total   21,124  2,665  18,916  1,884 

Belgium   3,621  180  1,211  62 

Canada   118  9  1,213  97 

Chile   102  15  183  12 

United  States   14,480  2,125  13,359  1,404 

Australia   1,174  142  1,659  181 

New  Zealand   614  102  696  78 


The  marked  increase  in  the  volume  of  apple  imports  from  Canada  is  a 
reflection  of  the  heavy  crop  which  was  harvested  in  Nova  Scotia  in  1933  and  1934. 
An  indeterminable  part  of  the  total  was  for  re-export  to  Germany. 

Other  Fresh  Fruit. — Imports  of  green  pears  came  to  4,156  tons  in  1934,  of 
which  2,294  tons  were  from  the  United  States.  There  were  also  small  quantities 
received  via  the  United  Kingdom  and  from  Italy.  Plums  are  imported  from 
Spain,  Italy,  and  France,  as  well  as  small  quantities  of  other  soft  fruits  for  the 
luxury  trade.   None  of  them  are,  however,  of  direct  interest  to  Canada. 

The  imposition  of  a  surtax  on  the  importation  of  apples  and  other  fruit  has 
caused  an  advance  in  selling  price  which  has  tended  to  restrict  the  demand. 

Dried  Apples. — There  continues  to  be  a  strong  demand  for  dried  apples, 
although  total  imports  in  1934  were  only  2,768  tons  (771,000  fl.)  as  against  4,050 
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tons  (1,202,000  fl.)  in  1933.  Some  2,463  tons  (706,000  fl.)  came  from  the  United 
States  and  240  tons  (52,000  fl.)  from  Canada.  Comparative  figures  for  these 
two  countries  in  1933  were  3,389  tons  (1,150,280  fl.)  and  57  tons  (12,827  fl.) 

respectively. 

The  Netherlands  market  demands  principally  quartered  apples  rather  than 
rings.  Considerable  attention  is  paid  to  colour,  and  for  this  reason  the  pure 
white  article  which  is  produced  in  the  States  of  Washington  and  Oregon  occupies 
a  leading  position.  Californian  quarters  are  also  well  liked,  while  as  far  as  the 
United  States  are  concerned  there  are  additional  imports  from  New  York  State. 

Apart  from  quarters  and  rings,  chop  and  waste  can  also  be  sold.  More  busi- 
ness could  be  secured  for  Canada  if  supplies  were  available. 

Canned  Vegetables. — Import  trade  in  the  Netherlands  for  canned  vegetables 
is  small.  In  the  first  place,  climatic  conditions  are  such  that  the  fresh  product 
is  obtainable  during  the  greater  part  of  the  year.  In  addition,  there  is  a  well- 
entrenched  domestic  industry  which  is  sheltered  by  various  protective  duties 
totalling  about  40  per  cent.  There  are,  however,  small  quantities  of  peas  im- 
ported from  France  and  Belgium,  as  well  as  some  asparagus  from  the  United 
States.  Canned  corn,  tomatoes,  and  tomato  juice  are  unknown.  In  view  of  the 
different  customs  of  the  people  here,  coupled  with  the  import  duties  referred  to, 
their  successful  introduction  is  unlikely.  There  is  a  limited  sale  of  tomato 
ketchup,  which  is  hampered,  however,  by  import  levies  which  aggregate  about  70 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  One  of  the  best-known  brands  is  manufactured  in  Canada 
and  imported  via  the  United  Kingdom. 

Preserved  Fruits. — The  market  for  imported  preserved  fruits  of  various  types 
is  also  limited.  As  is  the  case  with  vegetables,  there  is  a  domestic  industry,  to 
compete  with  which  the  foreign  article  has  to  pay  total  import  duties  of  about 
80  per  cent  ad  valorem.  In  the  case  of  pineapple  it  is  as  high  as  85  per  cent. 
In  1933  there  were  1,370  tons  of  canned  peaches  imported,  all  of  which  came 
from  the  United  States.  Largely  because  of  the  increased  import  duties,  this 
figure  fell  to  507  tons  in  1934.  One  or  two  large  American  packers  have  their 
brands  well  introduced.  They  cannot,  however,  stand  up  against  the  high  price 
which  must  be  charged  for  them  on  account  of  the  high  taxation. 

Imports  of  pears  declined  from  262  tons  in  1933  to  115  tons  in  1934.  In 
1933  Canada  was  shown  as  the  country  of  origin  of  17  tons  (3,630  fl.).  In  1934 
these  figures  had  shrunk  to  2-9  tons  (408  fl.).  This  may  be  largely  attributed  to 
Canadian  prices  being  non-competitive.  Small  quantities  of  such  articles  as 
marmalade  and  jam  packed  under  internationally  known  labels  are  sold  in  the 
Netherlands.  The  value,  however,  is  infinitesimal,  and  there  is  no  hope  of  suc- 
cessful participation  by  Canadian  firms.  In  addition  to  ordinary  protection, 
there  is  a  high  excise  duty  on  sugar,  which  would  make  it  unprofitable. 

Feeding  Cakes. — Among  the  various  animal  feeding  cakes,  the  only  one  of 
interest  to  Canada  is  linseed  cake.  The  total  quantity  entering  the  country 
went  down  from  192,428  tons  in  1933  to  55,956  tons  in  1934.  This  was  due  to 
the  imposition  of  an  import  quota,  which  gave  a  larger  portion  of  the  market  to 
domestic  producers.  Imports  from  all  sources  during  the  past  two  years  were  as 
follows: — 

1933  1934 
M.Tons     1,000  Fl.    M.  Tons  1,000  Fl. 


Total   192,428  10,564  55,956  2,912 

Germany   22.448  1,320  2.080  127 

Belgium   2,885  172  814  45 

Soviet  Union   3,661  196  1,623  82 

Roumania   1,993  108  939  51 

Japan   1,150  62  1,800  89 

Indian  Empire   7,967  422  5,347  286 

Canada   1,231  70  1.546  69 

Argentina   6,070  346  2.683  150 

United  States   122,739  6,657  37,221  1,903 
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Other  Vegetable  Products. — Holland  is  an  important  producer  and  a  big 
exporter  of  potatoes,  which  precludes  the  possibility  of  a  country  such  as  Canada 
from  supplying  the  article  in  question. 

The  only  imports  consist  of  a  few  early  varieties  from  Southern  Europe, 
which  are  brought  in  before  the  home-grown  product  comes  on  the  market. 

MINERALS  AND  METALS 

Under  the  heading  of  minerals  and  metals  are  included  such  articles  as  con- 
struction steel,  wire,  and  various  kinds  of  pipes  and  fittings  and  similar  heavy 
hardware,  as  well  as  ores  and  base  metals  in  blocks  and  sheets.  In  most  of  the 
foregoing  lines  Canada  is  not  competitive.  Owing  to  geographical  proximity 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Germany,  with 
a  few  more  special  lines  from  the  United  States. 

The  weight  of  gas  stove  imports  in  1934  was  1,586  tons,  of  which  quantity 
1,523  tons  were  from  Germany.  Similarly,  coal  stoves  and  heaters  are  also  for 
the  greater  part  of  German  origin. 

Imports  of  metal  and  metal  products  from  Canada  include  non-specified 
manufactured  articles  with  a  value  of  8,079  fl. 

Copper. — Copper  in  blocks  was  of  more  importance,  though  both  the  quan- 
tity and  value  declined  in  comparison  with  the  year  before.  Imports  from 
Canada  weighed  875  tons  (236,037  fl.),  out  of  a  total  of  5,360  tons  (1,384,000  fl.). 
The  United  States  was  first  as  a  source  of  supply  with  2,615  tons  (646,000  fl.), 
followed  by  Canada. 

Lead. — The  Dominion  was  credited  with  244  tons  of  lead  and  lead  products, 
which  was  also  a  contraction  in  comparison  with  the  preceding  year.  Total 
imports  of  lead  in  blocks  weighed  24,236  tons.  Slightly  less  than  half  came  from 
Belgium,  with  Mexico  and  the  United  States  in  second  and  third  places  respec- 
tively. 

Zinc. — Imports  of  zinc  in  blocks  amounted  to  6,655  tons  (701,000  fl.).  Of 
this  quantity  4,781  tons  came  from  Belgium  and  1,647  from  the  United  States. 
Canada  was  credited  with  25  tons  of  zinc  and  zinc  products  in  comparison  with 
356  tons  in  1933. 

Nickel. — Imports  of  unmanufactured  nickel  and  nickel  offal  totalled  373  tons 
(628,000  fl.).  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  190  tons,  Germany  124  tons,  and 
the  United  States  43  tons.  Canadian  statistics  show  substantial  exports  of 
nickel  oxide  and  ore  to  the  Netherlands,  whence  it  is  reshipped  to  Germany. 

Aluminium. — Raw  aluminium  and  aluminium  offal  comes  from  Germany, 
Switzerland,  and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  Belgium.  Imports  from  all  countries  in  1934 
were  1,227  tons.  There  is  no  record  of  any  direct  imports  from  Canada.  Manu- 
factures of  aluminium  are  similarly  purchased  from  the  same  sources. 

Mica. — Imports  are  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom,  and  to  a  smaller  extent 
Germany.  There  is  a  good  demand  for  light-coloured  mica  in  sheets  suitable  for 
stove  construction.  It  is  contended  that  the  Canadian  product  is  too  prone  to 
have  flaws  and  too  dark  in  colour. 

Asbestos. — Asbestos  imports  totalled  only  287  tons  in  1934  against  556  tons 
in  1933.  Imports  from  Canada  declined  correspondingly,  having  dropped  from 
about  215  tons  in  1933  to  99  tons  in  1934.  Apart  from  Canada,  there  were 
imports  from  Rhodesia  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Canadian  asbestos  is  also  shipped 
to  Germany  via  the  Netherlands. 
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TRADE  OF  EGYPT,  1934 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

I 

Cairo,  March  6,  1935.— Imports  into  Egypt  during  1934  totalled  £E29,- 
296,560!  compared  with  £E26,766,991  in  1933,  an  increase  of  £E2,529,569  or 
nearly  10  per  cent. 

Exports  totalled  £E31, 055,770  last  year  as  compared  with  £E28,842,4.36  in 
1933.  This  represents  an  increase  in  1934  of  £E2,213,334,  and  follows  another 
increase  of  £E1,860,859  in  the  previous  year.  With  re-exports  valued  at  £E578,- 
793,  the  balance  of  trade  for  1934  is  favourable  by  £E2,338,003.  In  the  previous 
year  there  was  a  favourable  balance  of  £E1,751,342. 

As  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  despite  last  year's  improvement, 
Egypt's  total  foreign  trade  is  only  slightly  above  the  pre-war  level  of  1913  and 
in  1934  was  about  44  per  cent  less  in  value  than  the  peak  year  of  1929: — 


Year  Imports  Exports 

1929    £E56,098,512  £E51,751,994 

1931    31,528,167  28,073,630 

1933    26,766,991  28,848,221 

1934    29,296,560  31,055,770 

1913    27,865,000  31,662,000 


The  increase  of  £E3,400,000  in  the  value  of  Egypt's  exports  of  raw  cotton  in 
1934  over  1933,  following  upon  an  increase  of  £E3,500,000  in  1933  over  1932, 
reflects  the  improvement  which  has  taken  place  in  conditions  during  the  last  two 
years  in  this  country,  where  the  economic  structure  is  based  upon  the  cotton  crop, 
exports  of  this  staple  normally  forming  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total  annual 
exports.  The  enhanced  purchasing  power  of  the  country  is  also  revealed  by  the 
increase  in  imports  during  1934,  which  exceeded  by  £E2,500,000  those  of  1933. 

distribution  of  trade  by  countries 


The  following  table,  which  does  not  include  bullion  or  specie,  shows  the  value 
of  Egypt's  foreign  trade  (less  bullion)  in  1933  and  1934  by  countries,  these  being 
ranked  in  order  of  importance  as  regards  imports  into  Egypt  last  year: — 
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616 

2.2 

Holland  

376 

1.4 

451 

1.5 

'302 

'i'.i 

*292 

*6!9 

329 

1.2 

413 

1.4 

48 

0.2 

65 

0.2 

Netherlands  East  Indies.  . 

276 

1.0 

412 

1.4 

52 

0.2 

51 

0.2 

408 

1.5 

392 

1.3 

489 

1.7 

729 

2.3 

329 

1.2 

333 

1.1 

659 

2.3 

1,045 

3.4 

1  One  Egyptian  pound  (£E)  at  par  value  equals  $4.99;  the  Egyptian  currency  and  sterling 
have  a  fixed  ratio,  one  pound  sterling  being  equivalent  to  975  milliemes  or  £E0.975. 
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Sweden  .  . 
Finland  .  . 
Austria  . . 
Yugoslavia 
Brazil  . .  . 
Bulgaria  . 
China  .  .  . 
Palestine  . 
Hungary  . 
Syria.  .  . . 
Poland  ..  , 
Spain  . .  . 


Imports 

Exports 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1  AAA    p  TP 

1000  f  Hi 

% 

1000  £E 

% 

1  A  A  A   C  "IT* 

1000  tih 

% 

1000  f  E 

% 

228 

0.9 

329 

1.1 

98 

0.3 

171 

0, 

.0 

203 

0.8 

302 

1.1 

1 

239 

0.9 

287 

1.1 

146 

6*5 

'223 

7 

123 

0.4 

181 

0.6 

4 

28 

0. 

1 

200 

0.8 

155 

0.5 

.... 

114 

0.4 

144 

0.5 

12 

"i9 

158 

0.5 

143 

0.5 

152 

0.5 

405 

1 . 

3 

148 

0.5 

141 

0.5 

444 

1.6 

420 

1. 

3 

82 

0.3 

129 

0.4 

68 

0.2 

168 

0. 

5 

115 

0.4 

120 

0.4 

309 

1.1 

204 

0. 

7 

58 

0.1 

ill 

0.4 

385 

1.4 

573 

1 

s 

70 

0.2 

76 

0.3 

1,020 

3.5 

1,279 

4. 

1 

The  United  Kingdom  remains,  by  a  long  way,  Egypt's  principal  source  of 
supply  and  customer.  Great  Britain's  purchases  of  Egyptian  products  decreased 
by  £E1, 328,000  last  vear  compared  with  1933,  but  Egypt  increased  her  purchases 
of  British  goods  by  £E252,000. 

Japan  consolidated  its  position  as  the  second  largest  exporter  to  Egypt; 
imports  from  Japan  rose  last  year  by  £E570,000  as  compared  with  a  rise  of 
£E720,000  in  1933.  The  increase  is  mainly  in  cotton  and  silk  products,  and  the 
gains  have  been  made  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Italy. 

Imports  from  Australia  into  Egypt  increased  by  £E103,000,  due  to  the 
Egyptian  Government's  policy  of  purchasing  wheat  from  that  country  rather 
than  lower  the  customs  duties  in  order  to  alleviate  the  situation  resulting  from 
a  shortage  in  the  local  wheat  crop. 

Belgium  increased  its  share  of  the  import  trade  to  Egypt  by  £E375,000, 
chiefly  as  a  result  of  the  greater  demand  in  the  building  industry  in  Egypt  for 
constructional  steel  and  glass;  imports  from  United  States  rose  by  £E33Q,000,  of 
which  automobiles  and  parts  account  for  £E 174,000  and  motion  picture  films  for 
£E82,000.  The  increased  demand  for  lumber  has  resulted  in  greater  imports 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries,  Poland,  Austria,  and  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Republics. 

EXPORTS 

Under  normal  conditions  of  trade,  raw  cotton  and  its  products  (cotton  seed, 
cotton  seed  oil  and  cake)  together  form  approximately  90  per  cent  in  value  of 
Egypt's  exports.  The  balance  consists  chiefly  of  onions  and  other  vegetables, 
cereals,  eggs,  refined  sugar,  raw  wool,  hides  and  skins,  cigarettes,  petroleum  and 
products,  rock  phosphate,  and  a  few  other  commodities. 

The  accompanying  table  gives  the  principal  items  of  Egypt's  exports  in  1932, 
1933,  and  1934:— 


Cotton,  raw  

Cotton,  seed  

Cotton  seed  oil  

Cotton  seed  cake  

Cotton  yarn  

Onions  

Other  vegetables  (chiefly  beans) 
Rice  


Molasses  

Sugar,  refined  

Fish,  fresh  

Barley  

Maize  

Bran  

Wool,  raw  

Hides  and  skins,  raw.  .  .  . 
Hides  and  skins,  prepared 

Cigarettes   

Gasolene  (benzine)   . . 
Mazout  and  fuel  oil  .  .  .  . 


1932 

1933 

1934 

Figures  in  1,000  f  E 

17,867 

21,380 

24,788 

1,336 

1,088 

1,465 

315 

70 

109 

799 

498 

743 

40 

52 

l,26i 

771 

605 

315 

521 

65 

468 

868 

590 

518 

378 

227 

97 

29 

68 

4 

206 

260 

68 

68 

51 

4 

57 

4 

9 

50 

1 

108 

161 

95 

58 

104 

71 

167 

150 

113 

114 

118 

112 

225 

237 

203 

363 

186 

122 

124 

103 

100 
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Chief  Exports  from  Egypt,  1932  to  1934 — Concluded 

1932  1933  1934 

Figures  in  1,000  f  E 

Asphalt  (petroleum)                                                      78  71  99 

Phosphate,  rock                                                           368  417  404 

Common  salt                                                                   41  19  62 

Ores  (chiefly  manganese)                                                  51  16  60 

Gold  and  silver  (ingots  and  coins)                               1,714  747  11 

Books                                                                           48  60  69 

All  other  goods                                                            800  420  507 

Total                                                                26,982  28,842  31,056 

Exports  of  raw  cotton  and  its  products,  refined  cane  sugar,  and  molasses 
show  a  notable  increase  in  1934  over  1933,  but  the  gain  is  to  a  considerable  extent 
offset  by  decreases  in  the  value  of  shipments  of  onions  and  other  vegetables,  rice, 
barley  maize,  bran,  eggs,  hides,  and  raw  wool.  In  particular,  exports  of  dry 
beans  dropped  from  £E41 1,557  in  1933  to  £E7,261  in  1934. 

The  following  commodities  may  be  singled  out  because  of  their  rising  exports 
during  the  last  few  years:  refined  cane  sugar,  common  salt,  cotton  yarn,  man- 
darines. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  market  for  Egyptian  cotton,  cotton 
seed  and  cake,  onions,  bran,  manganese  ore,  gasolene,  and  tanned  skins.  Hol- 
land is  the  main  export  market  for  raw  hides  and  cigarettes,  Spain  for  eggs, 
Japan  for  phosphate  of  lime  and  common  salt,  and  the  United  States  for  raw 
wool,  while  the  entire  shipments  of  fresh  fish  are  destined  for  Palestine.  Rice  is 
exported  chiefly  to  Syria,  Greece,  and  Palestine. 

IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITY  GROUPS 

Egypt  is  chiefly  an  agricultural  country,  as  will  be  seen  at  a  glance  from 
the  preceding  table  of  the  country's  exports,  and,  while  industry  is  gradually 
developing,  the  local  manufacturing  establishments  are  unable,  with  a  few  notable 
exceptions,  to  meet  more  than  a  fraction  of  the  demand  in  manufactured  goods. 
Egypt  is  also  dependent  upon  foreign  supplies  in  regard  to  coal  and  other  raw 
and  semi-manufactured  materials  for  industrial  use. 

As  the  following  table  shows,  the  main  categories  of  imports  into  Egypt  are 
textiles  (cotton,  silk,  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods  and  hosiery) ;  iron  and  metal 
and  their  manufactures  (including  machinery  and  vehicles)  ;  foodstuff  (fruits, 
cereals,  dairy  products,  vegetable  oils  and  fats);  fuel  (coal  and  oil);  lumber; 
and  fertilizers. 

Imports  by  Main  Groups 

1934  1933       Inc.  or  Dec. 

£E  £E  £E 

Living  animals  and  products  of  the  animal  kingdom   610,930        579,008    +  31,922 

Products  of  the  vegetable  kingdom   2,196,246      1,871,649    +  324,595 

Animal  and  vegetable  fatty  substances,  greases,  oils  and 

waxes  and  alimentary  fats   514,765        524,321    —  9,556 

Products  of  the  food  preparing  industries,  beverages,  alco- 
holic liquids,  vinegar  and  tobacco   1,422,404      1,413,901    +  8,503 

Mineral  products   3,141,397     2,993,204    +  146,193 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  colours,  varnishes, 
perfumery,  soap,  candles,  glue,  gelatine,  explosive's,  and 

fertilizers   3,729,720     3,326,666    +  403,054 

Skins,  hides  and  leather,  furs  and  articles  thereof   217,929        208,122    +  9,807 

Rubber  and  manufactures  thereof   150,431        190,498    —  40,067 

Wood,  cork,  articles  thereof  and  articles  made  of  plaiting 

materials   1,425,299      1,103,320    -f  321,979 

Paper  and  its  applications   742,738        762,644    —  19,906 

Textile  materials  and  textiles   8,199,596      8,004,705    +  194,883 

Footwear,  tarboushes,  hats,  umbrellas,  parasols  and  sticks; 

articles  of  fashion   176,424        197,214    -  20,790 

Wares  of  stone  and  other  mineral  materials,  pottery,  glass 

and  glassware   627,804        547,008    +  80,796 

Precious  metals,  pearls,  precious  stones  and  coins   204,782        157,132    4~  47,650 
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1934  1933       Inc.  or  Dec. 

£E  £E  £E 


Common  metals  and  manufactures  thereof  

Machinery  and  apparatus  and  electrical  material  

Means  of  transport  

Scientific  and  precision  instruments  and  apparatus,  horo- 


2,635,914     2,148,121    +  487,803 
1,779,700      1,480,002    +  299,698 
777,978        604,563    +  173,413 


logical  wares  and  musical  instruments 

Arms  and  ammunition  

Miscellaneous  goods  and  products  


306,484        257,099    +  49,385 
51,117         55,085    -  3,968 
384,904        342,729    +  42,175 


Total  of  imports 


29,296,560    26,766,991  +2,529,569 


The  above  table  shows  decreases  in  only  five  categories  of  merchandise  out 
of  twenty,  namely  fats  and  oils,  rubber  goods,  paper,  apparel,  arms  and 
ammunition. 

The  general  improvement  in  imports  during  1934  is  reflected  chiefly  in  the 
groups  which  have  to  do  with  (a)  construction  and  industry,  such  as  lumber, 
manufactures  of  metal,  glass,  machinery,  vehicles,  and  mineral  products;  (b) 
agriculture,  such  as  artificial  and  natural  fertilizers;  (c)  clothing,  such  as  piece- 
goods  of  all  kinds;  and  (d)  foodstuffs,  principally  wheat  and  tea. 


The  principal  decreases  registred  in  1934  were:  cotton  piece-goods,  chiefly 
in  the  heavier  qualities  (£E297,000) ;  coffee  (£E1 10,000) ;  natural  silk  fabrics 
(£E56,000) ;  kerosene  (£E47,000) ;  gasolene  (£E40,000) ;  automobile  tires 
(£E38,000);  lubricating  oils  (£E28,000). 

The  main  increases  were:  fertilizers  (£E323,000),  building  lumber 
(£E275,000) ,  tea  (£E247,000),  automobiles  (£E204,000),  coal  (£E187,000),  iron 
and  steel  bars  (£E164,000),  iron  sheets  (£E114,000),  wheat  (£E105,000),  arti- 
ficial silk  fabrics  (£E118,000) ,  jute  sacks  f£E92,000) ,  woollen  fabrics  (£E88,000), 
cotton  velvets  and  tulles  (£E85,000) ,  artificial  silk  yarn  (£E47,000) ,  natural  silk 
yarn  and  thread  (£E41,000). 


The  Egyptian  trade  statistics  show  imports  from  Canada  of  £E49,447  or 
$247,000  during  1934  compared  with  £E59,275  during  1933.  Though  these  sta- 
tistics show  a  decrease,  there  is  evidence  to  prove  that  Canada's  exports  to 
Egypt  last  year  were  actually  higher  than  in  1933.  Canadian  statistics  show 
exports  of  $247,667  and  $202^179  for  1934  and  1933  respectively,  and  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  Canadian  figures  repre- 
sent f.o.b.  and  the  Egyptian  e.i.f.  prices. 

Furthermore,  a  considerable  trade  between  the  two  countries  is  effected 
through  United  Kingdom  and  United  States  ports,  which  causes  the  goods  so 
shipped  to  lose  their  true  origin  in  the  Egyptian  trade  statistics  and  their  true 
destination  in  the  Canadian. 

The  Egyptian  market  consumes  a  number  of  Canadian  products  such  as 
cheese,  bacon,  canned  salmon,  frozen  fish,  evaporated  milk,  flour,  apples,  pears, 
soap,  leather,  druggists'  sundries,  etc.,  which  are  consigned  from  Canada  to 
Egypt  either  via  the  United  States  or  with  transhipment  in  European  ports. 
On  the  other  hand,  Egyptian  cotton  finds  its  way  to  Canada  chiefly  through 
brokers  located  in  the  United  States  and  is  partly  consigned  via  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Egypt's  exports  to  the  Dominion  in  1934  were  valued  at  £E174,924 
($874,000  at  par)  compared  with  £E98,011  in  1933.  This  compares  with  the 
following  Canadian  figures,  $1,082,159  and  $472,955  respectively. 

According  to  Egyptian  figures,  Egypt  in  1934  possessed  a  favourable  bal- 
ance of  trade  with  Canada  amounting  to  £E  125, 477  or  $627,000  at  par, 
whereas,  according  to  Canadian  figures,  the  balance  was  favourable  to  Egypt 
to  the  extent  of  $834,492. 

Of  Egypt's  total  exports  during  1934  to  the  Dominion,  raw  cotton  repre- 
sented £E174,216,  leaving  only  £E708  to  be  accounted  for  by  other  commodities. 
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EXCHANGE   SITUATION  IN   COSTA  RICA 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama,  writes  under 
date  March  28  that,  under  the  new  exchange  law,  permits  to  buy  exchange  are 
issued  freely  but  a  permit  is  good  for  only  five  days.  Exchange  is  purchased 
from  the  banks,  who  buy  and  sell  at  an  official  rate  which  is  fixed  each  day  and 
holds  for  the  day,  based  on  supply  and  demand.  The-  rate  has  been  steady  at 
5  colones  to  the  dollar  as  compared  with  the  rate  under  the  old  exchange  law 
of  4-25.  While  it  would  be  possible  now  for  exporters  to  sell  to  first-class  firms 
without  risk  of  any  undue  delay  in  obtaining  remittances,  the  majority  of  Costa 
Rican  firms  have  such  an  accumulation  of  obligations  abroad  that  even  with 
the  better  firms  a  period  of  some  months  will  be  required  to  enable  these  obliga- 
tions to  be  cleared  up.  In  the  meantime  it  is  suggested  that  new  exporters 
particularly  should  exercise  caution  in  making  shipments.  Before  starting  new 
business  it  seems  preferable  to  await  developments  within  the  next  few  months. 


FINANCE  AND  TRADE  IN  HONDURAS 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  lempira  equals  $0-50  United  States  currency) 

Mexico  City,  March  14,  1935. — The  report  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  for 
the  Republic  of  Honduras  for  the  year  ending  July  31,  1934,  has  now  been  pub- 
lished. Total  government  income  for  the  period  amounted  to  10,801,353  lempiras; 
expenditure  was  12,735,982  lempiras.  There  was  thus  a  deficit  of  1,934,629 
lempiras. 

On  July  31,  1934,  the  internal  debt  amounted  to  21,042,705  lempiras  and  the 
foreign  debt  to  7,618,718  lempiras,  a  total  of  28,661,421  lempiras.  Payment  of 
interest  and  amortization  on  the  internal  debt  has  been  suspended  since  1932, 
but  on  August  1,  1934,  resumption  of  interest  payments  began  without  arrears. 
Although  the  foreign  debt  is  being  steadily  reduced,  internal  debt  has  risen,  and 
the  republic's  total  indebtedness  increased  by  695,766  lempiras  in  the  year. 


IMPORTS 


The  total  value  of  imports  during  1933-34  amounted  to  U.S.$8,382,084,  an 
increase  of  U.S.$2,094,520  over  the  figure  for  the  previous  fiscal  year.  Classified 
according  to  main  headings,  the  imports  were  as  follows: — 


Livestock  

Foodstuffs  

Raw  materials  

Manufactured  products  

Bullion  

Total  

The  United  States  supplied  70  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  into  Honduras 
during  the  1933-34  period;  Curacao,  9  per  cent  (composed  of  fuel  oil);  Great 
Britain,  5-3  per  cent;  Germany,  3-2  per  cent;  Japan,  3-1  per  cent;  and  France, 
1  -3  per  cent. 

Of  the  total  imports  35  per  cent  entered  through  Puerto  Cortes,  26  per  cent 
through  Amapala,  13  per  cent  through  La  Ceiba,  12  per  cent  through  Tela,  and 
10  per  cent  through  Puerto  Castilla. 


1933-34 

1932-33 

U.S.$ 

U.S.$ 

18,689 

14,286 

1,144,847 

914,358 

1,561,911 

946,740 

5.604,452 

4,237,706 

52,185 

174,273 

8,382,084 

6,287,563 

EXPORTS 

The  total  value  of  exports  during  the  fiscal  year  1933-34  amounted  to 
24,799,258  lempiras,  a  decrease  of  3,755,137  lempiras  as  compared  with  the 
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previous  year.  The  leading  commodities  exported  during  1933-34  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 


Quantity 

Value  in  Lempiras 

 stems 

19,462,590 

19,453,803 

 lbs. 

228,605 

3,224,593 

Coffee  

 lbs. 

4,222,095 

680,143 

Gold  

 lbs. 

509 

293,494 

 lbs. 

1,618,400 

284,342 

7,778,245 

180,027 

Exports  according  to  the  principal  countries  of  destination  were: — 

1933-34  1932-33 

Lempiras  Lempiras 

United  States                                                              17,781,246  19,342,594 

Germany                                                                      2.577,449  3,715,853 

United  Kingdom                                                         1,887,718  2,903,697 

Holland                                                                     1,599,783  2,067,686 

El  Salvador                                                                  542,587  250,460 

France                                                                            286,183  148,957 

Spain                                                                            61,790  54,074 

Canada  is  not  credited  with  any  imports  from  Honduras,  probably  due  to 
transhipment  at  United  States  ports.  Exports  to  the  United  States  accounted 
for  71-7  per  cent  of  the  total;  to  Germany,  10-4  per  cent;  United  Kingdom, 
7-6  per  cent;  Holland,  6-4  per  cent;  El  Salvador,  2-2  per  cent;  and  France,  1-1 
per  cent. 

The  favourable  trade  balance  of  Honduras  in  1932-33  amounted  to  15,979,- 
269  lempiras  and  in  1933-34  to  8,035,089  lempiras,  the  latter  being  the  lowest 
figure  since  1926-27. 

CURRENCY  AND  EXCHANGE 

During  the  year  a  sum  of  600,000  lempiras  was  minted  in  the  United  States, 
bringing  the  value  of  currency  in  circulation  to  4,000,000  lempiras.  The  reserve 
fund  amounted  to  U.S.$940,417  on  November  30,  1934,  representing  a  coverage 
of  47  per  cent. 

Exchange  control  in  Honduras  was  introduced  on  June  1,  1934  (see  Commer- 
cial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1618  of  February  2,  1935,  page  164) .  The  Exchange 
Commission  receives  a  premium  of  one-half  of  one  per  cent  on  exchange  sold, 
and  after  deducting  expenses,  the  profit  is  set  aside  for  the  foundation  of  an 
Agricultural  Mortgage  Bank.  The  profit  derived  up  to  January  31,  1935, 
amounted  to  30,576  lempiras. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ECUADOR 

M.  J.  Vechsler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
(Twelve  sucres  equal  one  dollar  United  States  currency) 

Lima,  March  7,  1935. — During  the  past  year  progress  towards  recovery  has 
been  evidenced  in  the  economic  condition  of  Ecuador.  The  steady  decline 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  country's  trade  since  1930  appears  to  have  been 
arrested,  and  for  the  first  time  since  that  year  an  increase  is  noted.  Although 
official  figures  are  only  available  for  the  first  six  months,  January  to  June,  1934, 
these  indicate  a  very  satisfactory  improvement. 

The  following  figures  show  the  decline  in  Ecuador's  foreign  trade  during 
recent  years: — 

Exports  Imports 
Sucres  Sucres 

1931    56,660,170  44,076,122 

1932    49,297,809  34,710,009 

1933    44,281,761  31,862,299 

The  improvement  in  exports  recorded  for  the  first  six  months  of  1934  is 
largely  due  to  the  excellent  cocoa  crop,  which  was  the  largest  since  1930,  and  to 
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the  fact  that  more  favourable  outlets  have  been  found  for  coffee,  rice,  and  fresh 
fruit. 

Ecuador's  principal  exports  in  1933  were:  petroleum  (25-90  per  cent), 
cocoa  (16-69),  gold  concentrates  (17-03),  and  coffee  (12-60  per  cent).  Exports 
were  chiefly  consigned  to  the  United  States  (49-26  per  cent),  France  (13-75), 
and  Belgium  (5-44);  Colombia,  Germany,  Spain,  and  Italy  each  took  over 
4  per  cent,  while  the  United  Kingdom  bought  2-25  per  cent. 

Imports  into  Ecuador  in  1933  were  barely  half  of  what  they  were  in  1930. 
Principal  imports  consisted  of  cotton  and  cotton  goods  (18-01  per  cent) ;  metals 
and  jewellery  (14-16) ;  drugs,  chemicals,  paints,  etc.  (12-54) ;  foodstuffs,  bever- 
ages, etc.  (10-37);  and  machinery  in  general  (10-07  per  cent).  The  chief 
sources  of  supply  were  the  United  States  (31-63  per  cent),  United  Kingdom 
(16-85),  Germany  (14-25),  France  (6-65),  Czechoslovakia  (5-10),  Italy 
(3-46),  and  Japan  (3-20  per  cent). 

The  steady  drain  of  gold  from  the  country  and  the  rise  in  the  exchange 
rates  resulted  in  the  Government  issuing  a  decree  in  May,  1934,  prohibiting 
the  importation  of  various  articles  of  luxury,  piece-goods,  and  other  articles 
locally  produced,  in  an  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  exchange  situation.  This, 
however,  did  not  have  the  desired  effect  and  the  prohibitions  were  lifted  on 
December  31.  A  general  increase  in  specific  customs  duties  was  decreed  on 
January  7,  1935;  except  those  on  machinery,  raw  materials,  pharmaceutical 
products,  and  certain  other  items;  ad  valorem  duties  were  not  changed. 

As  a  result  of  the  increased  laid-down  costs  of  imported  goods,  a  decided 
fillip  has  been  given  to  local  industry.  The  manufacture  of  textiles  in  particular 
is  flourishing,  and  local  mills  can  scarcely  cope  with  the  demand.  Imported 
piece-goods  have  doubled  in  price  and  are  unable  to  compete  with  those  of  local 
production.  The  manufacture  of  cement  has  been  resumed,  and  a  good-quality 
Portland  cement  is  now  being  produced  which  is  rapidly  displacing  imports. 

The  production  of  petroleum  in  1933  amounted  to  68,035,909  United  States 
gallons  valued  at  more  than  15,500,000  sucres.  Provisional  figures  for  1934 
are  given  at  69,821,900  gallons  valued  at  more  than  15,800,000  sucres.  Prac- 
tically the  whole  of  this  oil  is  produced  by  the  Anglo-Ecuadorian  Oilfields 
Limited.  Local  production  of  gasolene  is  now  sufficient  to  meet  local  require- 
ments. 

EXCHANGE 

Ecuador's  greatest  concern  is  the  serious  fall  in  the  exchange  value  of  the 
sucre,  which  is  affecting  the  trade  balance  and  increasing  the  cost  of  living.  At 
the  end  of  1934  the  dollar  exchange  had  reached  12  sucres. 

The  rigid  exchange  control  of  100  per  cent  was  abolished  at  the  end  of 
1933  and  replaced  by  a  partial  exchange  control  system  requiring  exporters  to 
surrender  but  25  per  cent  of  the  value  of  their  exports,  and  under  which  the  pur- 
chase of  exchange  for  new  business  at  the  open  market  rate  was  not  subjected 
to  any  restrictions.  In  December,  1934,  a  new  law  was  passed  revising  the 
existing  exchange  control  legislation.  The  new  law  provides  that  the  Control 
Office  is  to  issue  exchange,  on  approved  applications,  for  the  equivalent  of  the 
sucre  deposits  whether  or  not  the  drawee  has  made  up  the  difference  in  the 
exchange  rates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  collecting  banks  are  only  allowed  fifteen 
days  from  the  date  on  which  approval  of  an  application  is  notified  in  which  to 
withdraw  the  corresponding  exchange;  after  that  time  the  applicant  loses  his 
right  to  exchange  at  the  control  rate.  It  is  now  estimated  that  the  frozen  debt 
is  somewhat  under  18,000,000  sucres  and  that  it  may  be  paid  off  during  the 
course  of  1935.  The  position  of  owners  of  frozen  sucre  balances  has  improved 
considerably  over  that  existing  a  year  ago. 
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FINANCE  AND  BUDGET 

Government  revenue  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  amounted  to 
37,013,497  sucres,  an  improvement  of  more  than  6,000,000  sucres  over  the  cor- 
responding period  of  1933.  Customs  receipts  accounted  for  over  5,000,000 
sucres  of  the  increase.  However,  the  net  deficit  in  1933  was  4,376,558  sucres. 
The  budget  for  1934,  on  the  other  hand,  was  balanced  at  48,970,000  sucres,  and 
the  provisional  revenue  figures  are  more  than  4,000,000  sucres  below  that  figure. 
The  Government,  however,  states  that  expenditure  has  been  proportionately 
reduced  so  as  to  avoid  any  deficit.  Governmental  estimates  for  1935  were 
balanced  at  50,150,000  sucres,  10,000,000  more  than  actual  revenue  in  1933,  but 
Congress  raised  it  to  63,575,000  sucres. 

On  January  2,  1934,  the  external  debt  amounted  to  US.$25,749,425.  The 
service  is  still  in  default.  This  debt  has  increased  year  by  year  owing  to  the 
accumulation  of  interest,  and  in  terms  of  local  currency  has  been  more  than 
doubled  by  the  depreciation  of  the  sucre.  In  1930  the  foreign  debt  amounted 
to  some  80  per  cent  of  the  State's  national  revenue,  whereas  to-day  its  service 
would  absorb  more  than  25  per  cent  of  that  revenue.  The  total  internal  debt 
is  approximately  38,000,000  sucres,  an  increase  of  some  8,000,000  sucres  in  the 
past  twelve  months. 


SUSPENSION  OF  IMPORTS  OF  DOUGLAS  FIR  SQUARES  INTO 

OSAKA  AND  KOBE 

P.  V.  McLane,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(For  purposes  of  comparison  the  average  value  of  the. yen  in  1933  was  28  cents;  and  in  1934. 

29-53  cents  Canadian  funds) 

Kobe,  March  14,  1935. — On  February  4  an  association  of  lumber  importers 
and  dealers  in  Osaka  and  Kobe  suspended  the  importation  into  these  ports  of 
large  and  medium  Douglas  fir  squares.  This  organization,  formed  in  1933,  is 
called  the  "  Kansai  Lumber  Import  Control  Association."  Certain  of  its  regu- 
lations apply  only  to  Douglas  fir  squares,  medium  and  large.  Both  importers 
and  dealers  must  keep  the  association  informed  of  their  sales  and  purchases. 
Importers  are  allowed  to  hold  stocks  up  to  1,000,000  feet  board  measure,  this 
total  to  include  speculative  as  well  as  forward  sales.  Dealers  are  to  be  per- 
mitted to  have  stocks  of  3,000,000  feet  board  measure,  inclusive  of  shipments 
en  route  and  forward  purchases.  No  importer  is  permitted  to  sell  to  a  dealer 
outside  the  association,  nor  is  any  dealer  allowed  to  buy  from  any  importer 
outside  the  association.  Import  permits  are  to  be  issued  to  both  dealers  and 
importers  when  it  is  shown  that  business  is  being  done  according  to  the  associa- 
tion's regulations.  Returns  must  be  filed  with  the  association  by  all  members 
three  times  a  month,  and  a  report  is  to  be  sent  to  each  member  for  his  informa- 
tion. 

The  restrictions  covering  Kobe  and  Osaka  at  present  are  for  an  indefinite 
period.  Subsequent  to  these,  the  Nagoya  dealers  placed  a  suspension  on  im- 
ports for  one  month,  owing  to  the  fear  that  the  Nagoya  market  might  be  flooded 
by  imports  destined  for  Osaka  in  a  round-about  manner,  and  in  an  attempt  to 
get  round  the  restrictions  placed  by  the  Kansai  association.  There  are  no 
restrictions  on  imports  into  or  sales  in  Tokyo  or  Yokohama;  the  requirements 
of  those  markets  are  very  limited  and  stocks  are  not  heavy. 

While  the  main  aim  of  the  association  is  to  control  the  imports  of  Douglas 
fir  squares,  such  drastic  action  as  a  complete  suspension  would  not  have  been 
necessary  except  for  the  active  buying  following  the  typhoon  in  Osaka  of  Sep- 
tember last.  At  that  time  there  was  heavy  speculative  purchasing,  and  when 
supplies  began  to  arrive  the  market  was  demoralized  and  it  was  feared  that  fall- 
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ing  prices  might  ruin  many  dealers.  On  February  4  stocks  of  Douglas  fir  squares 
in  Osaka  and  Kobe  were  estimated  at  25,000,000  feet  board  measure.  In  addi- 
tion, it  was  estimated  that  future  arrivals  would  total  32,000,000  feet.  As 
normal  consumption  averages  between  8,000,000  and  9,000,000  feet,  this  would 
mean  supplies  for  about  six  months  ahead,  and  that  restrictions  would  have  to 
remain  in  force  for  several  months. 

It  is  anticipated  by  the  trade  that  the  suspension  will  be  lifted  by  the  end 
of  March  or  early  in  April  in  time  for  orders  to  be  placed  for  June  delivery  and 
July  arrival. 

Since  the  suspension  was  established,  no  importers  have  made  any  sales  of 
Douglas  fir  squares  openly.  Stocks  are  being  gradually  cleared  and  prices, 
which  were  declining,  are  becoming  firmer.  In  the  long  run  therefore  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  action  of  the  association  will  prove  of  benefit  to  all  concerned, 
though  for  the  present  Canadian  sales  have  stopped.  The  following  details  of 
the  trade  will  show  the  amount  of  business  affected  by  the  action  of  the  Kansai 
Lumber  Import  Control  Association: — 

Imports  of  medium  and  large  Douglas  fir  squares  are  classed  under  "  wood 
exceeding  200  mm.  in  thickness" — that  is,  above  7-87  inches.  Total  imports 
under  this  heading  for  the  whole  of  Japan  during  1933  were  550,779  cubic  metres 
(233,334,000  feet) ;  in  1934  they  amounted  to  480,433  cubic  metres  (203,111.000 
feet).  According  to  the  trade,  this  item  consists  principally  of  Douglas  fir 
squares.  Actual  imports,  as  compiled  by  the  Tokyo  Foreign  Lumber  Importers' 
Association,  were  3,537,923  feet  of  Douglas  fir  squares,  large  and  medium,  in 
1933  and  2,921,171  feet  in  1934  for  Kobe,  and  96,444,533  feet  and  99,332,185 
for  Osaka. 

No  details  are  as  yet  available  as  to  sources  of  supply  for  1934. 

KAMCHATKA  FISHING  LEASES 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  March  6,  1935. — Reports  have  just  been  received  from  Vladi- 
vostok giving  the  results  of  the  1935  auction  of  Kamchatka  fishing  grounds, 
which  was  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Soviet  Far  Eastern  Fishery  Depart- 
ment. 

Of  the  70  grounds  bid  for  by  Japanese  operators,  30  grounds  were  obtained, 
while  the  Soviet  interests  secured  34  out  of  the  37  grounds  which  they  had 
applied  for. 

Of  the  30  grounds  obtained  by  the  Japanese  operators,  21  belong  to  the 
Nichiro  Fishery  Company,  5  to  the  Showa  Fishery  Company,  and  4  to  Sano 
Shoten,  all  these  being  for  salmon.  The  Nichiro  Fishery  Company  bid  for 
61  grounds,  but  37  of  these  went  to  the  Soviets,  and  3  bids  were  under  the 
reserve. 

Of  the  21  grounds  obtained  by  the  Nichiro  Company,  16  represent  renewals 
of  leases,  1  is  a  ground  hitherto  fished  by  the  Soviet  operators,  and  4  are  are  new 
ones.  The  Nichiro  Company  this  year  will  be  operating  in  all  374  grounds:  357 
salmon  and  17  crab.  The  aggregate  number  of  the  grounds  to  be  worked  by  the 
Japanese  is  390,  an  increase  of  4. 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  security  money,  often  the  cause  of 
disputes,  the  representative  of  the  Nichiro  Fishery  Company  reports  that  the 
Soviet  Fishery  Board  has  accepted  an  exchange  rate  of  32-5  sen  a  rouble,  as 
in  the  previous  year. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

PEARS 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  that  the  British 
Ministry  of  Agriculture  announce  that  they  have  instructed  the  Merchandise 
Marks  Committee  to  consider  an  application  for  an  order  in  council  under 
the  Merchandise  Marks  Act,  to  require  the  marking  of  imported  pears  in  their 
fresh  or  raw  state,  with  an  indication  of  origin. 


UNITED  STATES— BELGIAN  TRADE  AGREEMENT 

The  United  States — Belgian  Trade  Agreement  signed  February  27,  1935, 
was  proclaimed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States  on  April  1,  to  go  into 
effect  thirty  days  later.  Under  this  agreement  the  United  States  grants  Bel- 
gium tariff  reductions  on  forty-five  items  of  the  dutiable  list  and  guarantees 
duty-free  entry  under  five  items  of  the  free  list,  and  Belgium  grants  United 
States  tariff  reductions  on  forty-five  items.  The  President  in  his  proclamation 
instructed  the  Treasury  Department  to  extend  the  LTnited  States  tariff  reduc- 
tions to  Canada,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  Switzerland  for  six  months;  to 
Germany,  Italy,  Denmark,  and  Portugal  for  one  month;  and  to  all  other  coun- 
tries indefinitely.  Under  the  agreement  each  country  extends  unconditional 
most-favoured-nation  treatment  to  the  other.  It  is  to  remain  in  force  for  six 
months  from  the  day  on  which  either  government  shall  give  notice  of  termina- 
tion. It  may  also  be  terminated  on  thirty  days'  notice  in  the  event  of  a  wide 
variation  in  exchange  rates  between  the  two  countries,  and  furthermore  either 
government  may  withdraw  on  thirty  days'  notice  a  concession  on  any  article 
or  impose  quotas  on  its  importation,  if  it  should  appear  that  the  benefit  of  the 
concession  is  accruing  to  a  third  country.  Paragraphs  of  the  United  States 
Tariff  Act  affected  by  the  agreement,  in  concise  form,  and  former  and  new  rates 
of  duty  thereon  are: — 

Para. 

No.  Former  Rate  New  Rate 

6  Aluminum  sulphate   0.375c.  lb.  0.2c<lb. 

20  Chalk  or  whiting  or  Paris  white: 

Dry,  ground,  or  bolted   0.4c.  lb.  0.2c. lb. 

Ground  in  oil  (putty)   0.75c.  lb.  0.5c.  lb. 

24  Flavouring  extracts,  fruit  flavours,  fruit  esters,  oils  and 

essences,  containing  20%  to  50%  of  alcohol   40c.  lb.  and  30c.  lb.  and 

25%adval.  18%adval. 

27  Naphthalene  having  a  solidifying  point  of  79  degrees  centi- 
grade or  above   7c.  lb  and  3 .  5c.  lb.  and 

40%  ad  val.  20  %  ad  val. 

29  Cobalt  sulphate   10c.  lb.  5c.  lb. 

72  White  lead   2.5c.  lb.  2.1c.  lb. 

81  Sodium  phosphate  (except  pyro  phosphate)  having  less  than 

oi  TT45%  of  water   1.5c.  lb.  lc.  lb. 

81  Unspecified  sodium  phosphate   0.75c.  lb.  0.5c.  lb. 

205  ( b )  Roman,  Portland,  and  other  hydraulic  cement  or  cement 

ovr  c  eli1nker;-.  v  ••  •  ;  ••   6c.  100  lbs.  4.5c.  100  lbs. 

207  band  containing  95%  or  more  of  silica  and  not  more  than 
six-tenths  of  1%  of  oxide  of  iron  and  suitable  for  use  in 

oon  t  th-  manufacture  of  glass     $2  ton  $1  ton 

ooS  yaniinated  glass  and  manufactures  thereof   60%  ad  val.  45%  ad  val. 

222  (a)  Plate  glass   12ic.  to  19|c.  8 .3c.  to  13 .2c. 

sq. ft.  sq. ft. 

Foregoing  one-half  inch  or  over  in  thickness  not  less 

than   50%  ad  val.  50%  ad  val. 

222  (,&)  Plate  glass  containing  a  wire  netting  within  itself. .  . .  15c.  to  23c.  10c.  to  15.3c. 

222  (d)  Rolled,  cylinder,  crown,  and  sheet  glass,  not  plate  glass .   Specific  duties  Specific  duties 

in  222  (a)  or  in  222  (a)  or 
(b)  but  not         (b)  but  not 

less  than  50 %  less  than  50 % 
ad  val.  if  ad  val.  if 

ground  and  ground  and 

40%  ad  val.  40%  ad  val. 

if  unground.  if  unground. 
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Para. 

No.  Former  Rate        New  Rate' 

231  Opal,  enamel  or  cylinder  glass  tiles  and  tiling   40%  ad  val.  30%adval. 

303  Muck  bars,  pieces  thereof  (except  crop  ends),  bar  iron,  and 

round  iron  in  coils  or  rods,  iron  in  slabs,  blooms,  loops, 
and  other  forms   (except  castings) ;  all  the  foregoing 

valued  at  not  above  H  cents  per  lb   0.30c.  lb.  0.25c.  lb. 

304  Steel  ingots,  cogged  ingots,  blooms  and  slabs;  billets  and 

bars,  weighing  more  than  thirty  pounds  per  linear  foot: 

Valued  at  up  to  H  cents  per  lb   0.30c.  lb.  0.25c.  lb. 

Valued  at  l£  to  2£  cents  per  lb   0.500c.  lb.  0.375c.  lb. 

304  Billets  and  bars,  weighing  not  more  than  thirty  pounds  pier 
linear  foot,  and  concrete  reinforcement  bars: 

Valued  at  up  to      cents  per  lb   0.30c.  lb.  0.25c.  lb. 

Valued  at  1^  to  2-£  cents  per  lb   0  .5c.  lb.  0  .4c.  lb. 

304  Die  blocks  or  blanks;  shafting;  pressed,  sheared,  or  stamped 
shapes,  hammer  moulds  or  swaged  steel ;  gun-barrel  moulds 
not  in  bars;  dry  sand,  loam,  or  iron  moulded  steel  cast- 
ings; unspecified  sheets  and  plates  and  steel;  all  the  fore- 

g°  vf  Led  up  to  1*  cents  per  lb   0  •  3°c- *b-  0  • 

Valued  at  1£  to  2£  cents  per  lb   0.5c.  lb.  0.4c.  lb. 

307  Boiler  or  other  plate  iron  or  steel,  except  crucible  plate 

steel  and  saw  plate  steel,  not  thinner  than  109  one- 
thousandths  of  one  inch,  and  skelp  iron  or  steel  sheared 

or  rolled  in  grooves,  valued  at  not  above  3  cents  per  lb. .        0.5c.  lb.  0.35c.  lb. 

308  Sheets  of  iron  or  steel,  common  or  black,  of  whatever 

dimensions,  and  skelp  iron  or  steel,  valued  at  3  cents  per 
lb.  or  less: 

38  to  109  one-thousandths  of  1  inch   0.45c.  lb.  0.35c.  lb. 

21  to    38  one-thousandths  of  1  inch   0.55c.  lb.  0.45c.  lb. 

10  to    21  one-thousandths  of  1  inch. .  ,   0.75c.  lb.  0.60c.  lb. 

Thinner  than  10  one-thousandths  of  1  inch   0.85c.  lb.  0.70c.  lb. 

Corrugated  or  crimped   0.75c.  lb.  0.60c.  lb. 

312  Beams,  girders,  joists,  angles,  channels,  car-truck  channels, 
tees;  columns  and  posts  and  parts  thereof,  and  deck  and 
bulb  beams,  structural  shapes  of  iron  or  steel;  any  of  the 

foregoing  advanced  beyond  hammering,  rolling,  or  casting.     20%  ad  val.        15%  ad  val. 

314  Hoop  or  band  iron,  and  hoop  or  band  steel,  cut  to  lengths 

for  baling  cotton  or  any  other  commodity   0.25c.  lb.  0.2c.  lb. 

315  Wire  rods,  valued  at  not  over  2J  cents  per  lb   0.30c.  lb.  0.25c.  lb. 

365  Shotguns  valued  up  to  $5  each  $1.50  each  and     75c.  each  and 

45%  ad  val.       22i%  ad  val. 

Shotguns  valued  at  $5  to  $10  each   $4  each  and        $2  each  and 

45  %  ad  val .       22|  %  ad  val . 

Shotguns  valued  at  $10  to  $25  each   $6  each  and        $3  each  and 

45  %  ad  val .       22-J  %  ad  val . 

Shotguns  valued  at  $25  to  $50  each   $10  each  and        $5  each  and 

45%  ad  val.       22|%  ad  val. 

Shotguns  valued  at  over  $50  each   65%  ad  val.       32J%  ad  val. 

365  Barrels  for  shotguns,  further  advanced  in  manufacture  than 

rough  bored  only   $4  each  and        $2  each  and 

0     ,    „  ,  „  ,  50%advaJ.        25%  ad  val. 

365  Stocks  for  shotguns,  wholly  or  partly  manufactured   $5  each  and      $2.50  each  and 

50%  ad  val.        25%  ad  val. 

365  Parts  of  shotguns  and  fittings  for  shotgun  stocks  or  barrels, 

finished  or  unfinished   55%  ad  val.  27|%adval. 

365  Shotguns  imported  without  a  lock  or  locks  or  other  fittings.    $10  each  and        $5  each  and 

55%  ad  val.       27|  %  ad  val. 
365  Shotgun  barrels,  in  single  tubes,  forged,  rough  bored..   ..     10%  ad  val.         5%  ad  val. 
742  Hothouse  grapes  in  bulk,  crates,  barrels,  or  other  packages.      25c.  cu.  ft.  25c.  cu.  ft. 

769  Peas,  prepared  or  preserved  in  any  manner,  valued  at  10 

cents  or  more  per  pound   2c.  lb.  1.5c.  lb. 

774  Endives  in  their  natural  state   50%  ad  val.        35%  ad  val. 

776  Chicory,  crude   2c.  lb.  1.5c.  lb. 

907  Waterproof  cloth,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton  or 

T  °.theT  vegetable  fibre..   40%  ad  val.        30%  ad  val. 

921  Imitation  oriental  rugs,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  cotton.  .     40%  ad  val.        20%  ad  val. 

1001  Flax,  not  hackled,  valued  at  $340  or  more  per  ton   l^c.  lb.   '  lc.  lb. 

1005  (a) 

(2)  Cordage,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  sunn,  or  other 
bast  fibre,  but  not  including  cordage  made  of  jute..  ..         2c.  lb.  1.5c.  lb. 

1009  (6)  Woven  fabrics,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  flax,  or 
hemp,  30  to  120  threads  to  the  square  inch,  counting  the 
warp  and  filling,  and  weighing  4|  to  12  ounces  per  square 

yard   55%  ad  val.        40%  ad  val. 
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Para. 

No.                                                                                         Former  Rate  New  Rate 

1009  (c)  Woven  fabrics,  wholly  or  in  chief  value  of  vegetable 

fibre,  except  cotton,  filled,  coated,  or  otherwise  prepared 

for  use  as  artists'  canvas                                                  45%  adval.  30%  ad  val. 

1010  Woven  fabrics,  not  including  articles  finished  or  unfinished, 

of  flax,  hemp,  ramie,  or  other  vegetable  fibre,  except 
cotton,  or  of  which  these  substances  or  any  of  them  is 
the  component  material  of  chief  value,  not  specially  pro- 
vided for                                                                         40%  adval.  30%adval. 

1109  (a)  Woven  green  billiard  cloths,  wholly  of  wool,  weighing 

11  to  15  ounces  per  sq.  yd                                                  50c.  lb.  and  50c.  lb.  and 

60%adval.  40%adval. 

1405  Vegetable  parchment  paper  by  whatever  name  known..  ..      3c.  lb.  and  2c.  lb.  and 

15%adval.  10%adval. 

1405  Sensitized  paper,  to  be  used  in  photography                           30%  ad  val.  22^%  adval. 

1406  Transparencies,  in  not  more  than  five  printings                   40%  adval.  30%  adval. 

1406  Transparencies,  in  more  than  five  printings                            50%  adval.  3Ji%  adval. 

1410  Prayer  books,  if  of  bona  fide  foreign  authorship                   15%  adval.  7^%  adval. 

1410  Prayer  books,  not  specially  provided  for                                 25%  adval.  12^%  adval. 

1413  Ribbon  fly  catchers  or  fly  ribbons  in  chief  value  of  paper. .     35%  ad  val.  27-£-%  adval. 
1501  (c)  Asbestos  shingles,  if  not  coated,  impregnated,  decorated, 

or  coloured,  in  any  manner                                                  0.75c.  lb.  0.60c.  lb. 

1501  (c)  Asbestos  shingles,  if  coated,  impregnated,  decorated, 

or  coloured,  in  any  manner                                             lc.  lb.  0.75c.  lb. 

1520  Hatters'  furs                                                                       35%  adval.  27J%  adval. 

1525  Hair  felt  and  manufactures  of  hair  felt                                  25%  adval.  20%  adval. 

1529  (a)  Laces,  lace  fabrics,  and  lace  articles  valued  at  more 

than  $50  and  less  than  $150  per  lb                                    90%  adval.  60%  adval. 

1529  (a)  Laces,  lace  fabrics,  and  lace  articles  valued  at  $150  or 

more  per  lb                                                                     90%  adval.  45%  adval. 

1551  Photographic  dry  plates                                                         20%  adval.  15%  adval. 

1551  Motion-picture  films,  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  devel- 
oped, having  a  width  of  one  inch  or  more                         0.4c.  linear  0.2c.  linear 

foot  of  the  foot  of  the 

standard  width  standard  width 

of  If  inches;  of  If  inches; 

other  widths  other  widths 

in  proportion.  in  proportion. 

1551  Photographic  films,  sensitized  but  not  exposed  or  developed, 
of  every  kind  except  motion-picture  films  having  a  width 

of  one  inch  or  more                                                          25%  adval.  12|-%  adval. 

1606  Horses                                                                                  Free,  subject  Free,  subject 

to  the  pro-  to  the  pro- 
visions of  visions  of 
Par.  1606  Par.  1606 
(a)  and  (b)  (a)and(b). 

1651  Dead  or  creosote  oil                                                                    Free  Free 

1685  Basic  slag                                                                                Free  Free 

16S5  Precipitated  bone  (fertilizer)                                                      Free  Free 

1689  Ossein                                                                                      Free  Free 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  reports  that 
the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  has  stated  that  the  reduced  tariff  rates 
in  Belgium  will  apply  to  all  most-favoured-nations,  including  Canada.  The 
items  of  interest  to  Canada  are: — 

Item  No.                               Commodity                                     Former  Rate  New  Rate 

11    Honey,  natural  per  100  kg.         92  frs.  60  frs. 

55a  Groats  and  semolina  of  oats  per  100  kg.      41.60  frs.  30  frs. 

ex  214    Canned  pork  tongues  per  100  kg.      120.75  frs.  90  frs'. 

Import  licence  tax  per  kg.         3  frs.  2  frs 

ex  219b  Pilchards,  canned  per  100  kg.         46  frs.  34.50  frs. 

225b  Canned  fruits,  in  cans  of  3  kg.  or  less..  ..per  100  kg.        276  frs.  200  frs. 

ex  273a  Linseed  oil  cake                                                                     Free  Free 

Import  licences  per  100  kg.         10  frs.  7  5  frs 

431a  Varnishes,  lacquers,  siccatives,  mixed  with  alcohol 

roo    „r    ,                                                        per  100  kg.       276  frs.  200  frs. 
038    Wood,  sawn — 

a.  Beams,   sawn,    15   centimetres   or   more  thick, 

including   wood   squared   with   axe,   of  any 
thickness: 

1.  Of  oak,  ash  or  walnut  per  cu.  metre        30  frs.  30  frs. 

2.  Other  than  oak,  ash  or  walnut  per  cu.  metre      34.50  frs.  30  frs. 

b.  Other: 

1.  Of  oak,  ash  or  walnut  per  cu.  metre        35  frs.  35  frs. 

2.  Other  than  oak,  ash  or  walnut  per  cu.  metre      40.25  frs.  35  frs. 
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Item  No.                               Commodity  Former  Rate  New  Rate 

ex  705    Belting,  of  rubber  per  100  kg.  287.50  frs.  250  frs. 

706b  Rubber  hose  per  100  kg.  345  frs.  250  frs, 

1056    Typewriters,  calculating  machines,  cash  registers,  auto- 
motive tills  and  parts — 

a.  50  kilogs  or  more: 

1.  Calculating  machines  and  parts,  per  100  kg.  1,000  frs.  1,000  frs. 

2.  Others  per  100  kg.  1,150  frs.  1,000  frs. 

b.  Less  than  50  kg.: 

1.  Calculating  machines  and  parts,  per  100  kg.  1,750  frs.  1,500  frs. 

2.  Others  per  100  kg.  2,012.50  frs.  1,500  frs. 

c.  Covers,  case's  and  stands  for  office  machines 

ad  val.  17.25%  10% 

1088    bis.  Radio  apparatus: 

a.  1.  Complete  apparatus  with  tube  ..    ..per  kg.  20  frs.  17  frs. 

plus,  per  tube  socket  10  frs.  8.5  frs. 

b.  Incomplete  apparatus  and  mounted  groups,  per  kg.  20  frs.  17  frs. 

plus,  per  tube  socket  10  frs.  8.5  frs. 

d.  Tubes,  including  those  mounted  on  apparatus,  ea.  2.87  frs.  1.45  frs. 
1100-a-2  Passenger  automobiles,  with  body  or  complete: 

B.  1,150  kg.  to  1,600  kg  per  100  kg.  1,100  frs.  935  frs. 

C.  1,600  kg.  to  1,850  kg                      ..per  100  kg.  1,250  frs.  1,062.50  frs. 

D.  1,850  kg.  to  2,200  kg  per  100  kg.  1,400  frs.  1,190  frs. 

E.  2,200  kg.  and  more  per  100  kg.  1,800  frs.  1,530  frs. 

1100  quater  b.  1-5  motors  and  component  parts.  .  .  .  per  100  kg.  700-1,800  frs.  250  frs. 

7-11  Gear  boxes,  steering  gears,  clutches,  rear 

axles,  and  shafts  per  100  kg.  1,000-1,300  frs.  250  frs. 

(One  kilogram  equals  2.204  lbs.  Belgian  franc  at  par  equals  2.78  cents  Canadian  and  about 
3.41  cents  at  present  rate  of  exchange.) 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  give  notice  of  applications  for 
an  increase  in  the  import  duties  on  pearled  barley,  including  pot  barley;  blocked 
barley,  flaked  barley,  and  puffed  barley;  not  including  barley  meal  or  flour, 
feeding  barley  meal,  barley  bran,  barley  dust,  barley  husks,  or  barley  grits; 
and  on  oil  baize  and  other  oilcloth  (including  oilskin)  and  leather-cloth,  on  a 
cotton  base,  but  excluding  fabrics  consisting  only  of  cotton  and  rubber;  also 
for  drawback  under  Section  9  of  the  Finance  Act,  1932,  in  respect  of  wheat  in 
grain  used  in  the  manufacture  of  flour. 

Goods  of  the  kinds  in  question  which  are  Canadian  products  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  of  the  United  Kingdom  are 
guaranteed  duty-free  entry  into  that  country  under  the  terms  of  the  Canada — 
United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement  of  1932. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes:  a  Correction 

With  reference  to  the  item  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1627 
(Aprjl  6,  1935),  page  583,  the  new  duty  on  carpets,  etc.,  which  are  hand-made 
but  not  knotted  is  9d.  per  square  yard  (exclusive  of  fringes)  or,  if  it  would  yield 
a  greater  amount  of  duty,  20  per  cent  levied  on  the  value  of  the  carpets,  instead 
of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  stated. 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes  on  Iron  and  Steel 

Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  6)  Order,  1935,  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
effective  March  26,  increases  the  duty  payable  on  some  of  the  principal  elemen- 
tary iron  and  steel  products  as  follows:  Blooms,  billets,  and  slabs,  other  than 
wrought  iron  produced  by  puddling  with  charcoal  from  pig-iron  smelted  wholly 
with  charcoal,  £2  per  ton  if  the  value  does  not  exceed  £4  per  ton,  £2  10s.  per  ton 
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if  the  value  exceeds  £4  but  does  not  exceed  £7  10s.  per  ton;  bars  and  rods  of 
all  kinds,  other  than  rods  in  coils  and  bars  and  rods  of  wrought  iron  produced 
by  puddling  with  charcoal  from  pig-iron  smelted  wholly  with  charcoal,  £2  per 
ton  if  the  value  does  not  exceed  £4  per  ton,  £3  per  ton  if  the  value  exceeds  £4 
but  does  not  exceed  £9  per  ton;  angles,  shapes,  and  sections  of  all  kinds,  whether 
fabricated  or  not,  £3  per  ton  if  the  value  does  not  exceed  £7  per  ton,  £4  per  ton 
or  if  higher  33J  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  the  value  exceeds  £7  but  does  not  exceed 
£15  per  ton;  girders,  beams,  joists,  and  pillars,  whether  fabricated  or  not,  £3 
per  ton  or  if  higher  33J  per  cent  ad  valorem;  hoop  and  strip  of  all  kinds  (other 
than  hot-rolled  strip  over  10  inches  wide  in  coils  weighing  more  than  3  cwts.,  and 
band-saw  strips  3  inches  wide  and  over  and  from  19  to  12  Birmingham  wire  gauge 
in  thickness),  £3  per  ton  if  the  value  does  not  exceed  £7  per  ton,  £4  per  ton  or 
if  higher  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem  if  the  value  exceeds  £7  but  does  not  exceed 
£16  per  ton.  All  these  iron  and  steel  products  were  formerly  dutiable  at  33^ 
per  cent  ad  valorem.  On  iron  and  steel  rails,  being  railway  or  tramway  con- 
struction material,  formerly  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  the  new  duty  is  £3  per  ton 
or  if  higher  33^  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

The  duties  mentioned  apply  to  products  of  countries  outside  the  British 
Empire.  Goods  of  the  kind  in  question  which  are  British  Empire  products 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations  are  guaranteed  duty- 
free entry  under  the  terms  of  the  Canada — United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement 
of  1932. 

Irish  Free  State  Certificate  of  Origin 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1626 
(March  30,  1935) ,  page  528,  containing  a  form  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed 
for  shipments  to  the  Irish  Free  State,  an  amending  memorandum  has  been  issued 
by  the  Revenue  Commissioners  of  the  Irish  Free  State  with  a  view  to  facilitating 
the  operation  of  the  new  system.  The  first  form  issued  has  been  slightly  altered. 
The  new  regulations  state  that  privately  printed  forms  may  be  used  provided 
they  correspond  in  colour,  shape,  size,  and  print  with  the  officially  printed 
forms.  It  is  also  stated  that  a  form  of  certificate  of  origin  used  generally  by  a 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  provided  it  embodies  a  declaration  and  schedule  sub- 
stantially similar  to  those  required  in  the  official  form,  will  also  be  accepted. 
Canadian  exporters  may  obtain  a  specimen  of  the  New  Irish  Free  State  form 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.  Certificates  of 
origin  are  not  required  in  respect  of: — 

(a)  Reimported  goods  which  are  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Revenue  Commis- 
sioners to  have  been  exported  from  the  Irish  Free  State ; 

(b)  Goods  which  are  transhipped  in  the  Irish  Free  State; 

(c)  Goods  imported  for  temporary  use,  exhibition  or  the  like,  or  for  further  manufac- 
ture, which  are  to  be  subsequently  exported; 

(d)  Goods  imported  for  exportation; 

(e)  Books,  newspapers,  periodicals,  catalogues,  circulars,  and  printed  leaflets  generally; 
or 

(/)  Goods  which  are  imported  otherwise  than  in  the  course  of  trade. 

Further  modifications  provide  that  in  cases  where  the  preference  certificate 
is  not  furnished  for  imported  goods  of  Commonwealth  origin,  a  copy  of  the 
relative  British  customs  export  document  impressed  with  the  official  stamp  and 
signed  or  initialled  by  a  British  customs  official  will  be  accepted,  provided  that 
it  confirms  that  the  country  of  origin  of  the  goods  is  as  declared  on  the  import 
entry.  Similarly,  officially  authenticated  documents  which  are  at  present 
accepted  in  regard  to  imported  goods  for  various  customs  purposes  and  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  customs  officer,  satisfactorily  indicate  the  origin  of 
the  relative  goods,  will  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the  prescribed  form  of  certificate. 
For  example,  the  certificate  produced  in  respect  of  port  wine  and  the  certificate 
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of  age  for  certain  spirits  will  be  accepted  when  containing  a  definite  indication 
of  the  origin  of  the  goods. 

In  the  early  stages  entries  will  be  accepted  without  a  certificate  of  origin 
where  it  has  not  been  possible  to  get  one,  and,  in  the  case  of  perishable  goods, 
if  such  certificate  is  furnished  later. 

Nothing  is  stated  as  to  the  definite  time  when  goods  will  be  admitted  with- 
out being  accompanied  by  such  certificate,  but  it  is  noted  in  a  paragraph  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  the  old  forms  of  entry  that  a  concession  with  regard 
thereto  will  not  operate  after  September  30,  1935. 

Union  of  South  Africa  Budget  Changes 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  Minister  of  Finance,  in  his  Budget  speech  on 
February  20,  announced  that  the  two  columns  of  the  existing  customs  tariff 
(minimum  and  maximum)  will  be  replaced  by  three  columns:  minimum,  inter- 
mediate, and  maximum.  The  minimum  column  will  contain  preferential  rates 
granted  under  the  Ottawa  and  other  agreements  to  states  of  the  British  Com- 
monwealth. The  intermediate  column  will  for  the  present  be  the  effective  column 
(except  where  preferential  duties  exist) ,  and  will  consist  of  the  present  maximum 
column  except  where  it  is  now  proposed  to  lower  certain  duties.  The  maximum 
column  will  contain  duties  which  will,  generally  speaking,  be  higher  than  existing 
maximum  duties.  It  will  not  come  into  force  immediately,  but  authority  will  be 
sought  to  impose  higher  duties  of  the  maximum  column  in  respect  of  any  or  all 
items  by  proclamation.  It  will  therefore  become  possible  to  use  the  margin 
between  the  intermediate  and  the  maximum  as  a  bargaining  factor  with  a  view 
to  negotiating  trade  agreements  with  countries  which  are  prepared  to  give 
favourable  treatment  to  South  African  exports.  It  was  also  announced  that  the 
existing  margin  of  preferences  will  be  maintained. 

The  Budget  contained  no  proposals  for  an  increase  of  custom  duties  but 
announced  a  number  of  reductions.  Some  of  those  of  interest  to  Canada  were: — 

Carpets,  rugs,  linoleum,  and  floor  coverings  (other  than  coir),  from  20  to  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem;  gloves,  except  rubber,  industrial,  and  sporting,  from  15  to  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem;  laces,  lace  curtaining,  flouncing  and  embroidery,  millinery,  drapery,  haberdashery, 
textile  articles  of  furnishing  and  napery,  from  20  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  threads,  yarns, 
cottons,  silks,  and  twists,  from  10  to  15  per  cent  ad  valorem;  radio  apparatus,  from  25  to  20 
per  cent  ad  valorem;  piece-goods  containing  more  than  50  per  cent  of  rayon  or  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  wool,  a  decrease  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  from  the  existing  rates;  and  all 
piece-goods  of  wool,  rayon,  and  cotton  of  which  each  constituent  is  less  than  50  per  cent,  a 
decrease  of  5  per  cent  ad  valorem  from  the  existing  rates. 


Barbados  Tariff  Amendment 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  writes  under 
date  March  26,  1935,  that  the  Government  of  Barbados  on  February  23 
amended  the  customs  tariff  on  hosiery  as  follows: — 

British 
Preferential  General 
Tariff  Tariff 

Hosiery  (socks  and  stockings) : 

Of  a  first  cost  not  exceeding  Is.  6d.  per  pair..  ..per  pair  Id.  lOd. 
Of  a  first  cost  exceeding  Is.  6d.  per  pair  and  not  exceed- 
ing 2s.  per  pair  per  pair           3d.  Is. 

Of  a  lirst  cost  exceeding  2s.  per  pair  per  pair  6d.  Is.  6d. 

The  former  rates  were:  hosiery  of  cotton  or  artificial  silk,  Id.  per  pair 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  7d.  per  pair  under  the  general  tariff; 
and  silk  hosiery,  6d.  per  pair  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  Is.  6d. 
under  the  general  tariff. 

By  the  same  law  an  additional  duty  of  16s.  8d.  per  100  pounds  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff  and  31s.  lOd.  per  100  pounds  under  the  general  tariff 
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was  imposed  on  beets,  cabbages,  string  beans,  and  tomatoes  imported  into  Bar- 
bados during  the  period  August  1  to  March  31.  These  products  were  formerly 
all  classified  as  fresh  vegetables,  and  were  dutiable  all  year  at  6d.  per  100  pounds 
and  2s.  6d.  per  100  pounds  under  the  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs 
respectively. 

All  the  above  rates  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  of  the  duty.  Cana- 
dian and  other  Empire  goods  are  dutiable  under  the  British  preferential  tariff. 

British  Preference  in  Federated  Malay  States 

Mr.  B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Singapore,  writes  under 
date  February  12,  1935,  that  the  British  preferential  rates  of  duty  on  goods 
entering  the  Federated  Malay  States  are  granted  only  to  goods  "  either  grown 
or  produced  or  manufactured  in,  and  consigned  direct  from  any  place  in  the 
British  Empire."  Provision  is  made  to  include  goods  first  consigned  to  the  Straits 
Settlements  and  later  re-consigned  to  the  Federated  Malay  States. 

In  the  case  of  shipments  to  Federated  Malay  States  of  bona  fide  Canadian 
products  when  routed  via  New  York,  the  preference  has  been  granted;  but  there 
is  a  possibility  that  the  special  treatment  heretofore  given  as  a  concession  will  be 
revoked.  Eastern  Canadian  exporters  who  are  at  present  routing  shipments  to 
the  Federated  Malay  States  via  New  York  are  therefore  urged  to  make  inquiries 
into  direct  routings  from  Canadian  ports.  The  following  alternatives  are  sug- 
gested:— 

(a)  Via  Halifax  for  direct  shipment  per  Java-New  York  Steamship  Line 
(agents,  Cunard- White  Star,  Ltd.). 

(b)  Via  Saint  John,  N.B.,  per  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  (Canada-India  Line), 
agents,  J.  T.  Knight  &  Co.,  42  Princess  street,  for  transhipment  at  Port 
Said  or  Colombo. 

(c)  Via  Halifax  per  Prince  Line  (agents,  Furness  Withy  &  Co.),  for  routing 
via  Panama  Canal. 

(d)  Via  Montreal  (in  summer)  per  Ellerman  &  Bucknall  (Canadian  Far 
East  Line),  agents,  McLean  Kennedy  Ltd.,  Coristine  Building,  for 
transhipment  at  Hongkong. 

Interested  exporters  should  obtain  full  particulars  from  the  agents  of  the 
several  shipping  lines.  Any  assistance  necessary  in  obtaining  this  information 
will  be  given  by  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Norwegian  Law  Controlling  Pharmaceutical  Preparations 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  reports  under 
date  March  22  that,  effective  February  22,  1935,  new  regulations  have  been 
issued  in  Norway  to  control  the  sale  of  pharmaceutical  preparations.  All  phar- 
maceutical preparations  to  be  offered  for  sale  on  the  Norwegian  market  must 
be  approved  and  registered  by  the  Medical  Director,  application  for  registra- 
tion to  be  made  by  the  manufacturer,  in  the  case  of  Norwegian  preparations, 
and  by  an  authorized  agent  resident  in  Norway  in  the  case  of  imported  prep- 
arations. Such  applications  must  be  accompanied  by:  two  original  samples  in 
the  size,  form  and  packing  in  which  the  article  is  to  be  sold;  a  statement  from 
the  manufacturer  as  to  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  contents  of  the 
preparation;  a  statement  covering  the  cost  of  production,  the  calculated  whole- 
sale price  and  the  price  to  apothecaries;  five  copies  of  all  printed  matter  and 
announcements  to  be  used  in  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  preparation;  as  well 
as  the  prescribed  registration  fee  of  75  kroner  (approximately  $20) .  Permission 
to  merchandise  a  pharmaceutical  preparation  is  granted  for  a  period  of  five  years, 
after  which  time  registration  must  be  renewed. 
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Private  Clearing  Arrangements  in  Italy 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  March  18  on  private  clearing  arrangements  in  Italy  as  follows: — 

Following  the  introduction  by  the  Italian  Government  of  a  system  of 
individual  import  quotas  for  practically  all  commodities,  by  royal  decree-law  of 
February  16,  1935  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1624:  March  16, 
1935,  page  432),  provision  was  made  for  importation  in  excess  of  the  allotted 
quotas  by  ministerial  decree  of  March  1.  This  decree  provides  for  the  arranging 
of  private  clearings  of  imports  against  exports  between  Italian  and  foreign  traders. 
It  is  stipulated,  however,  that  such  arrangements  may  not  be  made  when  the 
foreign  trader  resides  in  one  of  the  countries  with  which  Italy  has  already  con- 
cluded clearing  arrangements — Austria,  Germany,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary,  Bul- 
garia, Roumania,  Turkey — as  well  as  partial  arrangements  for  the  settlement 
of  frozen  credits  by  the  acceptance  of  imports  with  Chile,  Uruguay,  and  Argen- 
tina. 

The  obvious  necessity  for  controlling  and  supervising  the  working  of  the 
new  system  has  been  entrusted  to  a  body  known  as  the  National  Fascist  Foreign 
Trade  Institute,  evolved  out  of  the  former  National  Export  Institute.  This  body 
will  have  the  collaboration  of  the  Corporative  Provincial  Economic  Councils,  and 
of  the  Customs. 

Under  date  March  14,  the  president  of  the  institute  issued  a  circular  con- 
taining the  regulations  by  which  it  is  hoped  to  control  the  private  clearing  system. 

Special  preferences  will  be  shown  towards  imports  of  raw  materials.  For  the 
present,  no  differences  will  be  made  as  regards  exports.  For  goods  whose  impor- 
tation has  already  been  subject  to  regulation,  including  wool,  and  copper  in 
ingots  and  scrap,  application  for  authorization  to  negotiate  private  clearing 
arrangements  must  be  made  direct  to  the  Import  Control  Office,  Ministry  of 
Corporations.  For  rice,  sulphur,  silk,  and  cotton  manufactures,  application 
must  be  made  to  the  local  offices  of  the  relative  guilds.  Otherwise  application 
will  be  made  to  the  institute. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  exportation  must  precede  importation,  and 
the  production  of  proof  of  exportation  already  effected  is  to  be  considered  a 
prime  requisite  to  the  release  of  authorization  to  import  on  a  clearing  basis.  In 
exceptional  circumstances,  derogation  of  this  rule  is  possible,  provided  that  the 
importer  is  prepared  to  furnish  adequate  guarantee  that  compensatory  exporta- 
tion will  take  place. 

Any  firm  regularly  enrolled  with  its  local  Corporative  Provincial  Economic 
Council  is  permitted  to  negotiate  private  clearing  arrangements  with  foreign  firms. 

French  Licence  Tax  on  Canned  Lobster 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  writes  that  a  French 
decree  published  March  19,  1935,  and  effective  from  April  1,  imposes  an  import 
licence  tax  of  50  francs  per  100  kilos  ($1.52  per  100  pounds  at  current  rate 
of  exchange)  on  all  imports  of  preserved  or  prepared  fish  except  salmon.  The 
tax  will  therefore  apply  to  imports  of  canned  lobster.  This  tax  is  in  addition 
to  the  customs  duty  on  canned  lobster  of  85  francs  per  100  kilos  ($2.58  per 
100  pounds)  under  the  minimum  tariff,  applicable  to  quota  imports  from  Can- 
ada, and  120  francs  per  100  kilos  ($3.64  per  100  pounds)  under  the  general 
tariff. 
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Certificates  of  Origin  for  Belgium 

AVith  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1603 
^October  20,  1934),  page  640,  regarding  certificates  of  origin  being  required  for 
the  import  of  certain  goods  into  Belgium,  Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  Brussels,  cabled  on  April  5  that  certificates  of  origin  are  not 
required  for  Canadian  goods  shipped  direct  to  Belgium  or  via  the  United  States. 
Canadian  goods  shipped  via  the  United  Kingdom  require  a  certificate  of  origin, 
which  may  be  vised  by  chambers  of  commerce  in  Great  Britain. 

Chinese  Regulation  Requiring  Weight  on  Cargo 

A  Chinese  Customs  Notification  No.  1055,  issued  at  the  Customs  House, 
Tientsin,  on  February  6,  1935,  by  L.  S.  Han,  Superintendent  of  Customs,  and  E. 
Groff-Smith,  on  behalf  of  the  Commissioner  of  Customs,  gave  notice  to  the  public 
that  the  following  regulations  governing  the  marking  of  heavy  steamer-borne 
parcels  and  packages  have  been  promulgated  by  the  Government: — 

Article  1. — When  steamer-borne  parcels  or  articles  the  gross  weight  of  which  is  above 
1,000  kilograms  are  shipped  by  sea  or  inland  waters,  their  weight  shall  be  clearly  marked  on 
them  by  the  consignor  before  shipment.  The  marking  may  be  in  the  form  of  a  label,  the 
size  of  which  must  not  be  less  than  40  centimetres  in  width  and  60  centimetres  in  length.  It 
must  be  durable,  clearly  marked,  and  securely  affixed  on  the  parcel  or  article. 

Article  2. — The  language  used  in  marking  the  label  shall  be  Chinese  characters  and 
Arabic  figures. 

When  parcels  or  articles  are  imported  from  abroad,  with  their  weights  originally  marked 
in  a  foreign  language,  the  Customs  shall  translate  them  into  Chinese. 

Article  3. — For  bulky  and  heavy  articles,  such  as  timber,  iron,  and  stone,  etc.,  the  weight 
of  which  for  special  reasons  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained,  the  consignor  shall  mark  the 
approximate  weight  on  such  articles  in  accordance  with  Article  1. 

Article  4. — When  parcels  or  articles  whose  weight  has  not  been  marked  are  being  dis- 
charged, the  captain  of  the  steamer  or  other  responsible  person  shall  report  the  approximate 
weight  of  such  parcels  or  articles  to  the  stevedores. 

Article  5. — Should  the  consignor  be  an  organization  having  the  legal  status  of  an 
individual,  or  should  he  be  unable  to  act,  the  responsibility  defined  in  these  regulations  shall 
be  assumed  by  his  representative  or  his  legal  agent. 

Article  6. — These  regulations  shall  have  effect  on  the  date  of  promulgation. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of  imports  from  abroad  of  packages  of 
over  1,000  kilograms,  the  weights  of  which  are  already  marked  in  Arabic  figures, 
the  Chinese  equivalents  of  the  weights  are  to  be  marked  without  payment  of 
any  fee.  In  the  case  of  packages  of  over  1,000  kilograms  imported  from  abroad, 
the  weights  of  which  are  not  marked  thereon  at  all,  the  importers  are  to  be 
called  upon  to  label  the  packages  in  accordance  with  the  regulations,  giving  the 
weight  in  both  Chinese  characters  and  Arabic  figures  under  Customs  supervision 
and  upon  payment  of  the  usual  fee  of  $16.  Packages  weighing  over  1,000  kilo- 
grams shall  not  be  accepted  by  the  Customs  for  export  abroad  or  coastwise  unless 
bearing  labels  showing  the  weight  thereof  in  Chinese  characters  and  Arabic  figures, 
in  accordance  with  the  regulations. 

Chinese  Consular  Fee 

The  Consul  General  of  China  advises  that  instructions  have  been  received 
from  the  Chinese  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs  that,  effective  April  1,  1935,  until 
further  notice,  the  fee  for  vise  of  one  set  of  Chinese  consular  invoices  in  Canada 
is  $3.70  Canadian  (formerly  $3.60).  All  merchandise  imported  into  China  valued 
at  or  above  $200  Chinese  currency  ($200  Shanghai),  at  port  of  exit,  must  be 
accompanied  by  consular  invoices  issued  by  the  nearest  Chinese  Consulate. 
Postal  parcels  and  such  goods  as  will  be  admitted  duty  free  by  the  Chinese 
Maritime  Customs  are  excepted. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Rentier's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  8 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  8,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  April  1,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 


parison. 


Country- 


Unit 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Austria  Schilling  .1407 

Belgium  Belga  .1390 

Bulgaria  Lev  .0072 

Czechoslovakia  Krone  .0296 

Denmark  Krone  .2680 

Finland  Markka  .0252 

France  Franc  .0392 

Germany  Reichsmark  .2382 

Great  Britain  Pound  4.8666 

Greece  Drachma  .0130 

Holland  Guilder  .4020 

Hungary  Pengo  .1749 

Italy  Lira  .0526 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar  .0176 

Norway  Krone  .2680 

Portugal  Escudo  .0442 

Roumania  Leu  .0060 

Spain  Peseta  .1930 

Sweden  Krona  .2680 

Switzerland  Franc  .1930 

United  States  Dollar  1.0000 

Argentina  Peso  (Paper)  .4245 

Brazil  Milreis  (Paper)  .1196 

Chile  Peso  .1217 

Colombia  Peso  .9733 

Mexico..  Peso  .4985 

Peru  Sol  .2800 

Venezuela  Bolivar  .1930 

Uruguay  Peso  1.0342 

Cuba  Peso  1.0000 

Hongkong  Dollar   

India  Rupee  .3650 

Japan  Yen  .4985 

Java  Guilder  .4020 

Shanghai  Dollar   

Siam  Baht  (Tical)  .4424 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar  .5678 

British  Guiana  Dollar  1.0138 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar  1.0138 

Martinique  Franc  .0392 

Guadeloupe  Franc  .0392 

Australia  Pound  4.8666 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.9431 

New  Zealand  Pound  4.8666 

South  Africa  Pound  4 

*  Official. 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
April  1 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
April  8 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


.1892 

$  .1885 

4 

.1708 

.1699 

2i 

.0128 

.0126 

7 

.0421 

.0418 

3* 

.2151 

.2165 

.0212 

.0213 

4 

.0663 

.0661 

n 

.4039 

.4041 

4 

L8250 

4.8506 

2 

.0094 

.0093 

7 

.6791 

.6766 

H 

.2969 

.2957 

4* 

.0829 

.0832 

.0228 

.0228 

5 

.2421 

.2436 

3| 

0437 

.  0439 

5 

!oioi 

!oioo 

4£ 

.1374 

.1370 

ft 

.2485 

.2499 

23 

.3254 

.3243 

2 

.0062 

1.0037 

H 

.3210* 

.3231* 

.2540t 
.0828* 

.2559t 
.0828* 

.0616f 
.0513* 

.0614f 
.0512* 

4 

.0412f 

.0411f 

.5381 

.5608 

4 

.2792 

.2785 

4-5 

.2351 

.2345 

6 

.2616 

.2610 

.8068 

.8085 

.0050 

1.0029 

.4858 

.4933 

.3637 

.3652 

3* 

.2821 

.2832 

3.65 

.6800 

.6766 

34 

.3673 

.3774 

.4495 

.4445 

.5616 

.5646 

.  0050 

1.0104 

.8350 

4.8606 

.0050 

1.0104 

.0663 

.0661 

.0663 

.0661 

.  8525 

3.8805 

.9437 

4.9736 

.8841 

3.9117 

.8150 

4.8446 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Salted  Fish  (Codfish,  Herring) . . . 

Canned  Fruits  

Canned  Vegetables  

Red  Invalid  Port  

Tomato  Juice  

Buttermilk  Powder  

Miscellaneous — 

Fishmeal  

Poultry  Feeds  (Fish  Meal,  Bone 

Meal,  Meat  Meal)  

Canary  Seed  

Rice  Bran  

Wheat  Mill  Offals  

Furs  (Muskrat,  undressed)  

Furs  (Muskrat,  undressed)  

Eastern  Canadian  Spruce  

Toilet  Paper  in  Large  Rolls  

Shotgun  Ammunition  

Sporting  Rifles,  Air  Rifles  and 

Shotguns  

Calcium  Carbide  

Abrasives  and  Grinding  Wheels. . 
Automobile  Interior  Carpeting . . . 

Paint  Materials  

Needles  for  Hosiery  Machines. .  . 
Belt  Buckles  


353 
354 
355 
356 
357 
358 


359 

360 
361 
362 
363 
364 
365 
366 
365 
368 

369 
370 
371 
372 
373 
374 
375 


Havana,  Cuba  

Cardiff,  Wales  

Cardiff,  Wales  

Batavia-Centrum,  Java .  . 
Batavia-Centrum,  Java.  . 
Bandoeng,  Java  

Rotterdam,  Holland  

Bandoeng,  Java  

Bandoeng,  Java  

Bristol,  England  

Bristol,  England  

Wellington,  Mew  Zealand. 
Auckland,  New  Zealand . . 
Belfast,  Northern  Ireland. 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina . . 
Bandoeng,  Java  

Bandoeng,  Java  

Havana,  Cuba  

Birmingham,  England  

Batavia-Centrum,  Java.  . 

Birmingham,  England  

Havana,  Cuba  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina . . 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 
Purchase  and  Agency 
Purchase  and  Agency 


Purchase  and  Agency 

Purchase  and  Agency 

Purchase  and  Agency 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency , 

Purchase  and  Agency . 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency . 
Agency . 
Agency. 
Agency . 
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PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Andania,  April  26;  Antonia,  May  10 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line; 
Duchess  of  York,  April  27;  Montclare,  May  3;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  May  10;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  May  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  April  26;  Beaverburn,  May  3;  Beaverhill,  May  10;  Beaverford, 
May  17;  Beaverdale,  May  24— -all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  April  26;  Ascania,  May  3; 
Aurania,  May  10;  Ausonia,  May  17— all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  May  2;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  9;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  May  16;  Manchester  Producer,  May  23;  Manchester  Commerce,  May  30 
— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines, 
May  16. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  April  26;  Montrose,  May  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea.— New  York  City,  May  4;  Bristol  City,  May  24— both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow— Athenia,  May  3;  Sulairia,  May  10;  Letitia,  May  17;  Airthria,  May  24 
— all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Gitano,  May  8;  Kelso,  May  29 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  May  3;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  May  17; 
Cairnross,  May  31 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Lurigethan  (calls  at  Cork  but  not  at  Belfast),  May  1;  Kenbane 
Head,  May  3;  Melmore  Head,  May  22 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Antwerp. — Montcalm,  April  26;  Beaverburn,  May  3;  Beaverhill,  May  10;  Beaver- 
ford, May  17;  Beaverbrae,  May  31 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County,  May  3;  Olaf 
Bergh,  May  23 — both  County  Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  May  4;  Evanger,  May  16 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg — Beaverbrae,  April  26;  Beaverdale,  May  24 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Hagen,  May  3;   Goslar,  May  17 — both  Hamburg-American-North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Cyril,  May  1;  Gunvor,  May  25 — both  Lloyd- 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports.-—  Kentucky,  Scandinavia-America  Line, 
May  25;   Braheholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line,  May  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  6. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  May  6  and  20. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian 
Planter,  April  20;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  2;  Chomedy,  May  16 — all  Canadian 
National 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 

Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  May  1;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
May  10;  Lady  Rodney,  May  15— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Frik  Frisel,  May  1;  Heroy,  May  17 — both 
Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corporation. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Challenger,  Cana- 
dian National,  May  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National, 
May  31. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Phemius,  Java-New  York  Line,  May  21. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
— City  of  Mobile,  American  and  Indian  Line,  May  3. 

To  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lour- 
enco  Marques  and  Beira. — Mattawin,  Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  April  30. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  29. 
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From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  30;  Newfoundland,  April  20;  Nova 
Scotia,  May  7 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London.— Markhor,  Cunard-White  Star  Line,  May  19;  Capulin,  April  26;  Cold 
Harbour,  May  10 — both  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hull  and  Leith). 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  April  20. 

To  Aberdeen,  Newcastle  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  April  15. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  Cairn-Thomson  Line,  April  15. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines, 
April  20. 

To  Glasgow. — Dakotian,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  20. 

To  Hamburg. — Capulin,  April  26;  Cold  Harbour,  May  10— both  American  Hampton 
Roads  (call  at  Dundee). 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frederik  VIII  (does  not  call  at  Gothen- 
burg), Scandinavia-America  Line,  April  22;  Drottningholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen), 
Swedish-America  Line,  April  22;  Pulaski,  April  27;  Kosciuszko,  May  20 — both  Gdynia- 
America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  April  15;  Newfoundland  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness  Line,  April  20;  Dom- 
inica, Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  April  22;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland 
Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  April  25. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  April  20;  Lady  Nelson,  May  4; 
Lady  Hawkins,  May  18 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  April  18;  Frick  Frisel,  May  6 — both 
Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Lady  Rodney  (calls  at  Hamil- 
ton and  Nassau),  April  17;  Cavelier,  April  24;  Cathcart,  May  10— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  April  24;  Lillemor,  May  8 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian 
Planter,  April  24;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  May  6 — both  Canadian  National 
(call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Veru  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverteak,  April 
24;   Cingalese  Prince,  May  15;  Silversandal,  June  5 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin,  Lyttleton  and  Bluff. — Canadian  Cruiser, 
Canadian  National,  April  19. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
National,  April  26. 

From  Saint  John 

To  Liverpool. — Montrose,  Canadian  Pacific,  April  19. 

To  London. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  May  4. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Division,  Manchester  Line,  April  18. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion 
Lines,  April  18. 

To  Glasgow. — Dakotian,  Anchor-Donaldson  Line,  April  18. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  April  17;  Lady  Nelson,  May  1; 
Lady  Hawkins,  May  15 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis,  April  26;  Harboe  Jensen,  May  3 
— both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcut;a. 
— City  of  Evansville,  American  and  Indian  Line,  April  15. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Tower  Bridge,  Elder- 
Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  April  23. 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  April  18;  Hiye  Mara,  May  2;  Heian 
Mara,  May  25 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tyndareus,  April  21;  Ixion,  May  12  - 
both  Blue  Funnel  Line  (call  at  Miike). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), April  20;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  May  4;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), May  18;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  June  1 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Tsingtao. — City  of  Victoria,  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  April  30. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverhazel,  May  3;  Silverash,  May  31 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  April  24;  Niagara,  May  22 — both 
Canadian-Aus*tralasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and^  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  May  13;  Golden 
Coast,  June  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Cape  York, 
April  15;  Wairuna  (calls  at  Rarotonga),  May  20 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at 
Apia) . 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Hellenic,  April  20;  Anten, 
May  20 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Cardiff. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  April. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochgoil,  April  20;  Drechtdyk,  May  4;  Dintel- 
dyk,  May  18 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  East  Asiatic  Co., 
May  11  (calls  at  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux^  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Diego,  April  23;  Wyom- 
ing, May  10;  San  Francisco,  May  22 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  April  24;  Axel  Johnson,  May  11;  Margaret  Johnson, 
June  7 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  May  6;  Cellina,  May  16; 
Fella,  June  4 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Elg  (calls  at  Antigua  and  St. 
Kitts),  April  24;  Ravnass,  May  15 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Kota  Inten,  May  8;  Silverpalm,  June  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  April  27; 
Point  Lob os,  May  28— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Gisla,  April  17; 
Leikanger,  May  12 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Steel  Engineer  (calls  at  Glasgow),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  April 
17;  Nordpol  (does  not  call  at  London),  April  20;  Nordhavet  (calls  at  Newcastle  but  not 
at  Liverpool),  April  20;  Granville  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  April  25 — all  Anglo-Canadian 
Shipping  Co.;  Lochgoil  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,. 
April  23;  Pacific  Grove  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd., 
April  25. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — San  Diego,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  April  21. 

To  West  Indian  Ports. — Elg,  April  20;  Ravnass,  April  28 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co.. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

H.  A.  Scott,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office^Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  MoColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungar}',  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian);  and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS— C 


Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.   Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

CM.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office— Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R,  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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BANKING  AND  FINANCE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  March  15,  1935. — The  banking  system  in  New  Zealand  bears  more 
resemblance  to  that  in  England  than  to  the  Canadian  system.  The  five  trading 
banks  have  509  branches  and  agencies,  or  an  average  of  one  branch  to  every  3,057 
inhabitants,  which  is  closely  similar  to  the  ratio  in  Canada.  Loans  on  the 
security  of  real  estate  are  not  prohibited,  and  in  consequence  advances  are  apt  to 
be  of  a  relatively  fixed  nature. 

The  monetary  system  is  a  sterling  exchange  standard,  which  has  centred 
round  an  approximate  fixed  par  of  exchange  between  the  British  and  the  New 
Zealand  pound.  The  New  Zealand  Parliamentary  Monetary  Committee,  1934, 
concludes  from  the  evidence  adduced  that  the  exchange  rate  was  formerly  fixed 
by  the  Associated  Banks  partly  because  of  Australian  conditions,  and  generally 
in  order  to  keep  the  tradition  of  stable  exchange  rates.  This  stability  has  been 
achieved  by  keeping  large  reserves  in  London  which  acted  as  an  equalization  fund. 

Legislative  action  was  taken  in  January,  1933,  whereby  the  value  of  £100 
sterling  was  raised  to  £125  in  terms  of  New  Zealand  currency.  This  position 
has  remained  virtually  unchanged  throughout  the  year  1934  and,  on  its  estab- 
lishment, the  Reserve  Bank  of  New  Zealand  announced  that  no  exchange  rate 
alteration  was  contemplated  "  for  a  long  period." 

RESERVE  BANK 

The  foundation  of  the  Reserve  Bank  on  August  1,  1934,  marks  an  entirely 
new  era  in  banking  practice  in  New  Zealand.   The  act  incorporating  the  Reserve 
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Bank  specifically  anchors  the  monetary  system  to  the  sterling  exchange  standard, 
though  not  binding  the  bank  to  any  fixed  and  unalterable  ratio.  A  uniform  note 
issue  has  now  been  achieved,  and  the  gold  reserves  of  the  trading  banks  have 
been  taken  over  at  face  value  in  New  Zealand  currency.  The  major  profits  from 
Reserve  Bank  operations,  after  payment  of  £25,000,  dividends  to  shareholders, 
accrue  to  the  state.  The  heavy  cost  to  the  state  of  financing  all  purchases  of 
sterling  exchange  arising  from  exports  has  likewise  been  eliminated. 

The  paramount  intention  was  to  bring  domestic  control  of  credit  into  the 
hands  of  New  Zealanders,  and  to  provide  a  conscious  monetary  policy  as  well  as 
to  restrain  speculation  and  reduce  the  cost  of  credit,  and  the  Reserve  Bank  has 
been  functioning  with  that  end  in  view,  and  the  primary  duty  of  acting  so  that 
"  the  economic  welfare  of  the  Dominion  may  be  promoted  and  maintained." 

Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  to  judge  the  effects  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Reserve  Bank,  but  the  following  statement,  as  at  December  31,  1934,  gives 
the  salient  figures  of  the  position: — 


Reserve  Bank  of  New  Zealand:  Condensed  Statement  as  at  December  31,  1934 


Assets 

Reserve — 

Gold   £  3,001,731 

Exchange   22,092,021 

Subsidiary  coin   93,700 

Investments   1,872,111 

Other  assets   23,319 


£27,082,882 


Liabilities 


Demand — 

State  

Banks   

Other  

Bank  notes  

Other  liabilities  .  . 
Capital    and  general 

fund  


£  6,693,087 
9,071,699 
5,899 
9,772,279 
39,918 

1,500,000 

£27,082,882 


The  net  reserve  ratio,  that  is,  reserve  less  liabilities  in  currencies  other  than 
New  Zealand  currency  as  at  December  31,  1934,  expressed  as  a  percentage  of 
notes  and  other  demand  liabilities  was  98-24  per  cent.  A  similar  high  ratio  has 
existed  from  the  inception  of  operations,  so  it  is  clear  that  in  these  relatively 
early  stages  of  development  no  transactions  of  moment  which  would  reduce  the 
reserve  ratio  have  been  entered  upon.  The  Reserve  Bank  discount  rate  is  4  per 
cent. 

Unquestionably  the  assurance  of  the  Reserve  Bank  Board  with  respect  to 
the  continuity  of  the  high  exchange  rate  has  engendered  stability  in  the  outlook 
for  all  importers  or  exporters,  who  would  be  severely  handicapped  by  any  sudden 
exchange  variation.  Clearing  houses  have  not  been  established  as  yet,  though 
this  was  one  function  of  the  Reserve  Bank.  Only  one  office,  that  in  Wellington, 
has  been  opened  so  far. 

TRADING  BANKS 

The  trading  banks  have  surrendered  their  gold,  and  the  profit  on  its  sale 
will  accrue  to  the  state.  Principal  statistics  from  their  combined  statement  as 
at  December  31,  1934,  are  as  follows:— 

Assets 

Notes  and  bills  discounted  ..  £  649,918 

Debts  due   42,675,974 

Metal  reserves — 

Coin   614,922 

Bullion  

Notes  of  Reserve  Bank  held  .  .  4,415,899 

Notes  of  other  banks  held ....  5,598 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  circulating  medium  in  ths  country  has  altered  to, 
mainly,  notes  of  the  Reserve  Bank.  It  might  also  be  mentioned  in  parentheses 
that  New  Zealand  silver  coinage  is  in  circulation  and  the  operation  of 
Gresham's  Law  can  be  clearly  observed,  in  that  English  and  Australian  silver 


Liabilities 

Deposits- 
Bearing  interest   £37,716,323 

Not  bearing  interest   21,962,732 

Government   451,364 

Banks  own  notes  in  circulation  1,483,499 
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coins  (which  were  the  only  silver  coins  used  prior  to  the  first  issue  in  November, 
1933,  of  New  Zealand  coins)  are  seldom  seen  to-day.  On  February  1,  1935, 
English  silver  will  cease  to  be  legal  tender,  under  an  order  in  council,  but  both 
it  and  Australian  coin — the  latter  never  legal  tender  but  accepted  by  common 
usage — have  been  largely  repatriated  during  the  year. 

Deducting  the  trading  banks'  till  money,  in  the  form  of  Reserve  Bank  notes 
held,  from  the  total  Reserve  Bank  notes  issued,  and  then  including  those  trading 
bank  notes  still  in  circulation,  it  is  found  that  the  net  note  circulation  in  the 
hands  of  the  public  was  £6,834,281  at  the  close  of  the  year.  This  figure  is  slightly 
less  than  the  net  circulation  on  January  1,  1934,  which  was  £6,965,155,  but  taking 
the  year  as  a  whole,  the  net  note  circulation  operated  on  a  slightly  increased  level 
as  compared  with  1933 — in  fact  it  attained  the  highest  average  since  1929.  A 
continuous  upward  movement  has  occurred  since  1932  in  bank  debits,  clearings, 
deposits,  and  note  circulation,  while  advances  and  metal  reserves  have  fallen,  as 
is  outlined  in  the  following  table: — 

1930       1931       1932       1933  1934 
Debits  for  year   (excluding  Government)    ..    £792.3    £592.5    £541.7    £559.1  £676.2 

Clearings   473.3      342.6      306.7      352.4  430.4 

Average  of  deposits  (excluding  Government)  — 

Not  bearing  interest   21.6       17.3       16.1       18.3  22.1 

Bearing  interest   31.3       33.7       35.1       37.6  40.3 

Total   52.9       51.0       51.2       55.9  62.4 

Advances   53.7       52.4       50.3       45.7  41.4 

Metal  reserves   6.8         6.9         6.0         5.1  4.9 

Net  note  circulation   6.2        5.7        5.9        6.2  6.3 

The  improvements  in  general  conditions  are  reflected  in  the  table  shown 
above,  as  are  also  the  problems  confronting  the  bankers  here,  which  are  as  general 
as  in  other  countries.  The  falling  off  in  commercial  loans  is  most  noticeable, 
while  at  the  same  time  idle  money  is  piling  up  in  interest-bearing  deposits,  in 
addition  to  the  same  trend  in  non-interest  bearing  deposits.  Business  firms  have 
been  operating  on  shorter  stocks  of  merchandise  during  recent  years,  and  there 
was  a  further  decline  in  the  demand  for  money,  due  to  the  difficulty  of  turning  it 
over  in  profitable  operations,  so  the  banks  perforce  had  to  reduce  both  their  rates 
of  interest  on  fixed  deposits  and  those  on  advances.  Since  August,  1934,  the  low 
point,  there  have  been  progressive  increases  in  the  monthly  averages  of  bank 
advances,  which  may  portend  the  return  of  greater  confidence  in  the  financial 
future.  There  is  admittedly  a  lag  in  the  response  of  banking  figures  to  altera- 
tions in  trading  conditions,  but  the  low  point  seems  to  have  been  definitely  passed. 
The  trading  banks  reduced  their  rate  of  interest  on  overdrafts  applicable  to  best 
accounts  to  4^  per  cent  in  November,  1934,  the  rate  for  the  preceding  months  of 
the  year  having  been  5  per  cent. 

EXCHANGE  RATES 

Since  the  assurance  by  the  Reserve  Bank  of  fairly  long-term  stability  in  the 
New  Zealand  on  London  exchange  rate,  there  have  been  progressive  reductions 
in  the  quotations  of  the  trading  banks  in  the  spread  between  their  buying  and 
selling  rates  for  dollars,  all  of  which  tend  to  the  simplification  and  increase  of 
trading  operations.  For  some  years  the  banks  adhered  to  uniform  carded  rates, 
hut  early  in  1935  some  rift  in  their  mutual  agreements  appeared,  as  at  least  one 
of  the  banks  quotes  independent  rates,  and  has  adopted  what  are  innovations  in 
New  Zealand  practice,  by  issuing  quotations  for  the  direct  conversion  of  New 
Zealand  currency  to  dollars,  instead  of  first  converting  to  sterling  and  then  to 
dollars;  the  other  change  was  the  offer  of  this  bank  to  buy  and  sell  exchange 
for  forward  delivery  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  long  in  vogue  in  other  countries. 

PARLIAMENTARY  MONETARY  COMMITTEE 

The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Monetary  Committee,  1934,  provides  an 
interesting  and  voluminous  study  of  banking,  credit,  and  economics  in  New 
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Zealand.  Advantage  was  taken  of  the  presence  of  Major  C.  H.  Douglas  in  New 
Zealand  to  discuss  with  him  the  Douglas  Social  Credit  Movement.  The  discus- 
sions were  inconclusive,  and  no  action  was  taken  on  the  scheme  presented.  Many 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Monetary  Committee  were,  in  a  general  sense, 
rendered  sterile  by  the  establishment,  as  planned,  of  the  Reserve  Bank  within 
a  few  days  of  the  issue  of  their  report.  However,  they  recommended  the  unifica- 
tion of  Government  lending  departments,  particularly  those  which  function  in 
making  loans  to  assist  the  development  of  the  country  such  as  the  State 
Advances  Office  and  the  Rural  Intermediate  Credit  Board,  which  together  con- 
trol investments  of  about  £68,000,000.  Legislation  in  the  form  of  a  Mortgage 
Corporation  Bill  has  been  submitted  early  in  1935  with  a  view  to  implementing 
this  recommendation,  and  to  overcoming  some  of  the  many  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  through  the  borrowing  of  relatively  short-term  and  liquid  money  on  the 
security  of  the  state,  and  lending  it  on  long-term  and  fixed  mortgages,  the  equity 
in  which  has  been  impaired  through  decline  in  land  values.  In  addition  to  the 
government  Life  Insurance  department,  the  state  Fire  Insurance  office,  and  other 
state  undertakings  having  large  investment  interests,  mention  might  be  made  of 
the  existence  in  New  Zealand  since  1873  of  the  Public  Trust  office,  designed  to 
administer  trust  property  in  all  forms.  Investments  are  made  by  the  Public 
Trustee  in  the  common  fund  which  is  state-guaranteed,  or  outside  it  without  such 
guarantee.  At  March  31,  1934,  there  were  81,403  wills  deposited  with  the  Public 
Trustee,  and  21,058  estates  under  administration,  valued  at  £60,760,493.  The 
funds  at  credit  of  estates  and  accounts  amounted  to  over  £37,000,000.  It  will 
therefore  be  seen  that  this  department  is  a  substantial  investor.  The  Public- 
Trustee  can,  in  certain  circumstances,  elect  to  administer  the  estates  of  testate 
or  intestate  persons  deceased,  and  no  doubt  this  source  of  new  business  is  a  factor 
in  the  volume  of  estates  under  administration,  as  well  as  a  convenience  to  the 
general  public. 

STOCK  EXCHANGES  AND  INVESTMENT 

The  plethora  of  funds  seeking  safe  investment  has  had  the  effect  of  booming 
the  stock  market  for  all  Government  and  local  body  bonds,  and  also  for  shares 
of  banks,  insurance  and  other  companies  that  are  on  a  dividend-paying  basis. 
This  is  not  necessarily  due  altogether  to  returning  prosperity,  but  rather  to  the 
cheapness  of  money,  and  the  narrow  field  for  investment.  Until  the  normal 
flow  of  money  into  mortgages  is  restored,  these  high  prices  can  be  expected,  and 
it  is  the  case  that  private  mortgage  investment  is  looked  on  as  unremunerative, 
partly  from  the  competition  met  with  from  state  departments  for  the  good  busi- 
ness, and  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  what  may  again  happen  in  the  way  of 
statutory  interest  concessions  to  mortgagors,  and  virtual  moratoria  with  respect  to 
principal  repayment  or  foreclosure.  Investors  have  therefore  been  outbidding 
each  other  for  dividend-paying  stocks  and  the  return  on  investment  is  trifling. 

Few  can  .suppose  that  the  ability  exists  to  increase  earnings  so  as  to  warrant 
to-day's  prices,  and  a  recession  may  be  reasonably  looked  for. 

On  the  basis  of  mortgages  registered  and  discharged,  however,  there  is 
evidence  of  some  resumption  of  business  in  landed  property,  since  the  values  for 
the  year  1934  for  mortgages  registered  are  nearly  50  per  cent  in  advance  of  those 
in  1933,  while  the  number  of  mortgages  discharged  snowed  an  increase  of  35  per 
cent. 

The  upward  movement  arises  both  from  country  properties  and  from  town 
and  suburban  properties,  which  gives  rise  to  the  expectation  that  some  of  the 
necessary  readjustment  of  values  has  taken  place,  and  real  estate  firms  are  enjoy- 
ing more  active  business  than  for  some  years. 

Gold  mining  stocks  enjoyed  the  appreciation  due  to  high  gold  prices,  and 
though  the  quantity  produced  and  exported  this  year  showed  some  decline  (162,- 
490  ounces  as  against  177,241  ounces  in  1933),  it  was  evidently  profitable  to 
exploit  some  of  the  low-bearing  deposits,  so  that  field  operations  boomed  in  respect 
to  number  of  men  employed. 
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Share  Prices. — Group  index  numbers  of  share  prices  for  each  of  the  last  five 
years  are  shown  below,  the  basis  being  1926,  1,000: — 


Group  1930  1931  1932  1933  1934 

Banks   883  718  677  742  779 

Insurance   1,023  921  919  1,190  1,450 

Loan  and  agency   763  517  470  545  660 

Frozen  meat   835  646  701  835  868 

Woollens   977  792  778  923  1,159 

Breweries   1.201  773  602  753  989 

Gas   1.060  1,008  969  1.053  1,235 

Timber   480  323  348  411  547 

Minerals   991  859  700  853  883 

Miscellaneous   853  678  715  887  1,083 


All   groups   combined    ....         913         739         703         822  957 


The  annual  average  share  price  index  number  for  1934  was  957,  an  increase 
of  36-1  per  cent  over  the  low  point  recorded  in  1932. 

Increase  in  Local  Manufacture. — There  appears  to  have  been  a  better 
experience  in  the  way  of  profits  by  industrial  firms,  including  those  whose  securi- 
ties are  not  listed  on  the  stock  exchange.  This  is  a  phase  which  is  governed  to 
some  extent  by  the  increase  in  local  manufacture,  processing  or  assembly  of 
commodities  previously  imported,  and  in  many  cases  the  local  manufacturer  has 
acquired  the  trade-mark  or  manufacturing  rights  of  overseas  firms.  With  a 
degree  of  shelter  from  competition  arising  from  tariff  and  exchange  protection, 
this  trend  towards  economic  nationalism  is  encouraged,  and  in  the  final  analysis 
the  market  for  the  finished  article  produced  abroad  is  likely  to  be  eliminated, 
or  at  least  greatly  reduced.  Among  the  products  might  be  mentioned  the  manu- 
facture of  many  types  of  outerwear  clothing,  shirts,  hats,  corsets,  silk  hosiery 
(now  largely  imported  in  the  grey  and  dyed  and  finished  locally),  canned  goods, 
confectionery,  electric  stoves,  heaters  and  irons,  batteries  and  cells,  agricultural 
implements,  doors,  box  shooks,  radio  chassis  and  cabinets,  toilet  preparations, 
paints,  brushes,  disinfectants,  aluminium-ware,  rubberware,  motor  vehicle  bodies 
and  engine  assembly,  wallboard,  and  sporting  goods.  The  opportunity  for  selling 
raw  or  partly  finished  materials  has  improved,  but  the  values  will  be  much  less 
than  for  the  finished  goods,  and  the  benefits  of  preferential  tariff  treatment 
will  largely  disappear  when  raw  materials  are  imported. 

The  facility  with  which  small  plants  can  be  converted  so  as  to  produce  the 
article  most  in  demand  is  doubtless  a  potent  factor  in  the  springing  up  of  what 
may  be  termed  "  back-yard  "  industries.  However,  New  Zealanders  have  always 
shown  a  buying  preference  for  good-quality  products,  and  though  some  defection 
from  the  high  standard  has  occurred  in  the  past  stressful  years,  there  are  definite 
signs  of  a  return  to  the  former  very  high  standard  and  wider  variety,  which  the 
Canadian  manufacturer  can  supply. 

Credit  Situation. — The  general  credit  situation  is  reassuring.  There  were 
only  306  bankruptcies  in  1934,  the  lowest  figure  since  1920.  There  were  450  in 
1933,  661  in  1932,  and  848  in  1931.  Private  assignments  (99)  were  fewer  than 
in  any  recent  preceding  year,  when  the  figures  were:  1933,  166;  1932,  236;  and 
1931 ,  318.  The  opinion  may  be  expressed  that  unsound  firms  have  been  largely 
weeded  out,  and  the  credit  standing,  which  has  always  been  generally  satisfactory 
in  New  Zealand,  is  even  better  in  the  case  of  those  firms  which  have  survived 
the  trials  of  recent  years. 

Chain  Stores. — The  trend  of  development  of  chain  stores  is  becoming  more 
noticeable,  and  a  counter-movement  in  the  way  of  buying  groups  of  independent 
stores  is  likewise  making  some  progress.  In  consequence,  the  day  of  the  large 
wholesaler  under  certain  conditions  is  generally  considered  to  be  passing,  unless 
he  controls  a  retail  chain  or  group  which  will  assist  in  keeping  up  his  volume  of 
business.  Several  of  the  large  merchant  importers  have  taken  the  opportunity, 
now  that  stocks  are  low,  to  open  up  along  retail  lines,  but  the  whole  movement  is 
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slower  in  developing  here,  because  of  the  distances  from  the  world's  buying 
markets,  which  necessitate  some  one  carrying  long  stocks. 

Transportation. — New  Zealand  was  in  a  sense  a  pioneer  of  regulated  pay- 
ment for  services  when  she  established  the  industrial  arbitration  system  in  the 
"  nineties."  During  the  past  year  or  two  there  have  been  further  extensions  of 
state  price-fixing,  in  the  close  supervision  given  to  the  road  transport  system 
over  routes  for  services  and  fares  for  passengers  and  freights.  Elimination  of 
overlapping  services  has  been  effected,  and  in  many  cases  motor  traffic  duplica- 
tion affecting  the  state-owned  railways  has  been  checked. 

The  operations  of  the  railways  have  been  brought  on  to  a  paying  basis 
since  the  appointment  of  a  Railways  Board,  and  passenger  journeys,  net-ton 
mileage,  and  operating  revenue  have  again  shown  all-round  improvement  in 
the  past  year,  despite  the  partial  restoration  of  wage  cuts.  The  same  experience 
with  regard  to  increased  numbers  travelling  is  noted  by  shipping  companies,  and 
after  the  lean  years  experienced  in  1932  and  1933,  there  was  a  marked  change  in 
1934.  The  conclusion  of  1934  and  the  opening  of  1935  found  the  shipping  pas- 
senger accommodation  heavily  booked  up  in  advance,  and  people  again  con- 
templating extensive  overseas  pleasure  or  business  visits. 

Imports  of  motor  spirit  increased  from  55,000,000  gallons  to  nearly  65,000,000 
gallons,  indicating  more  extensive  use  of  motor  vehicles  for  business  and  pleasure, 
and  the  number  of  such  vehicles  in  New  Zealand  increased  from  188,984  at 
December  31,  1933,  to  200,577  at  the  end  of  1934.  The  retail  price  of  motor 
spirit  remained  at  the  high  level  current  in  this  country  and  was  Is.  lOd.  (44 
cents)  per  gallon  in  the  principal  cities  at  the  close  of  the  year. 

DAIRY  INDUSTRY  COMMISSION 

A  Dairy  Industry  Commission  conducted  an  extensive  survey  of  that  very 
important  source  of  New  Zealand's  exports.  The  report  of  the  commission  gave 
rise  to  the  enactment  of  the  Agriculture  (Emergency  Powers)  Act,  1934,  and  to 
the  subsequent  appointment  of  an  Executive  Commission  of  Agriculture  of  four 
members.  The  main  functions  are  to  co-ordinate  the  work  of  the  several  existing 
boards  and  other  authorities  exercising  powers  concerning  any  of  the  primary 
products  of  the  Dominion,  and  to  make  such  recommendations  to  the  Govern- 
ment as  the  commission  thinks  proper,  with  a  view  to  the  making  of  regulations 
for  the  production,  handling,  marketing,  or  export  of  primary  products. 

An  appropriation  is  made  in  the  act  of  funds  for  expending  on  improvement 
in  dairy  factories,  the  eradication  of  disease  in  live  stock,  and  other  desirable 
purposes.  The  establishment  of  the  commission  may  also  enable  the  various 
types  of  producers  to  speak  with  a  united  voice,  and  portend  the  existence  of  a 
body  capable  of  advising  the  Government  in  these  days  of  prospective  limitation 
of  export  markets  by  quotas  or  of  production  by  other  restrictive  measures. 

ELECTRIC  POWER  PRODUCTION 

The  total  number  of  electric  power  units  supplied  from  main  Government 
substations  (which  produce  practicallv  all  the  power  used  in  New  Zealand)  rose 
from  521,204,856  units  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1933,  to  564,047,732  in  the 
year  ended  March  31,  1934.  A  more  recent  comparison  shows  a  somewhat  similar 
percentage  gain  of  about  8  per  cent,  as  in  the  thirty-nine  weeks  ended  December 
30,  1934,  over  445,000,000  units  were  supplied  against  some  426,000,000  units  in 
the  forty  weeks  ended  December  31,  1933.  These  figures  are  illustrative  of  added 
activity  in  the  use  of  electric  power  on  farms,  in  homes,  and  in  factories,  rather 
than  extensions  of  reticulation.  There  were  some  noteworthy  reductions  in 
retail  prices  for  power  and  electric  light,  but  the  Auckland  domestic  current  scale 
is  approximately  fd.  di  cents)  per  unit,  less  10  per  cent,  after  the  first  32  units 
at  4d.,  the  next  32  at  3d.,  and  the  next  120  at  Id.  These  rates  work  out  at  nearly 
throe  times  those  charged  in  some  Canadian  cities. 
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VITAL  STATISTICS 

The  population  of  New  Zealand  reached  1,551,785  (including  about  73,000 
Maoris)  at  September  30,  1934,  which  showed  an  increase  of  5,839  since  Decem- 
ber 31,  1933.  There  was,  however,  an  actual  net  migration  loss  in  1934  of  1,647 
as  compared  with  2,183  in  1933  and  2,933  in  1932.  This  occurrence  is  similar  to 
that  experienced  in  other  new  countries  from  which  immigrants  depart  to  their 
former  domicile  with  the  onset  of  difficult  times.  An  increase  in  the  number  of 
marriages  celebrated  in  1934  envisages  a  greater  demand  for  housing  accom- 
modation, and  improved  sales  in  the  furniture  and  allied  trades. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

There  is  in  operation  an  Unemployment  Board  House  Building  Subsidy 
Scheme,  under  which  encouragement  is  given  to  the  use  of  New  Zealand  labour 
and  materials.  Applicants  for  subsidies  making  use  of  imported  commodities 
other  than  certain  specified  materials  thereby  render  their  claim  liable  to  can-  * 
cellation  or  at  least  substantial  reduction.  While  some  impetus  to  building 
operations  and  to  local  manufacturing  has  been  given  by  this  subsidy,  it  also 
operates  to  reduce  imports  of  certain  building  materials  that  would  otherwise  be 
in  demand. 

A  very  definite  improvement  in  the  employment  situation  occurred  in  1934. 
At  December  23,  1933,  men  on  the  register  of  unemployed  (mostly  engaged  in 
part-time  relief  work)  numbered  48,114,  and  the  wages  of  23,589  others  were 
being  subsidized  by  the  Unemployment  Board.  By  December  22,  1934,  these 
totals  had  fallen  to  44,283  and  12,653  respectively.  The  Unemployment  Fund 
continues  in  a  prosperous  condition,  being  supported  wholly  by  direct  com- 
pulsory contributions  from  wages,  salaries,  and  incomes.  The  rate  of  tax  was 
reduced  in  October,  1934,  from  Is.  (5  per  cent)  to  lOd.  in  the  pound  (4£  per  cent), 
but  the  return  from  the  tax  will  probably  produce  as  much  as  formerly  because 
of  the  improvement  in  national  income  which  has  taken  place.  This  is  illustrated 
in  the  increase  in  the  number  of  persons  engaged  in  factory  industries,  which 
averaged  72,651  in  the  year  1933-34  as  against  68,921  during  1932-33. 

MUNICIPAL  FINANCE 

In  sequence  to  the  broad  measure  of  reduction  in  interest  rates  which  took 
place  in  1933  on  Dominion  Government  domestic  debt,  a  similar  procedure  has 
been  carried  out  with  respect  to  most  public  bodies  issuing  bonds  and  debentures 
payable  in  New  Zealand.  The  refinancing  and  conversion  of  existing  securities 
is  being,  or  has  been,  effected  under  a  Local  Authorities  Interest  Reduction  and 
Loans  Conversion  Act  of  the  Dominion  Parliament,  under  which  orders  regarding 
precise  computation  of  premiums  payable  on  conversion  of  old  securities  and  all 
the  other  intricate  machinery  clauses  affecting  sinking  funds  and  similar  con- 
siderations are  issued  in  the  Gazette.  The  majority  of  the  new  securities  are 
converted  to  a  4^  per  cent  interest  basis,  which  represents  a  positive  saving  to  the 
bodies  concerned,  and  refinancing  of  early  maturing  loans  into  bonds  of  longer 
term  is  being  effected. 

YIELD  FROM  TAXATION 

As  an  example  of  the  improvement  in  general  conditions  the  total  receipts 
from  the  sales  tax  may  be  mentioned.  This  tax  was  first  introduced  early  in 
1933,  and  comparable  periods  are  the  last  six  months  of  1933  and  1934.  The 
aggregate  sales  tax  receipts  for  the  latter  half  of  1934  (£1,128,680)  are  24-6  per 
cent  greater  than  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933. 

TOTALIZATOR  RETURNS 

In  New  Zealand  there  are  many  devotees  of  horse  racing  and  race  meetings 
are  held  on  practically  every  week  day  of  the  year,  in  one  city  or  another.  All 
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investments  at  race  meetings  are  passed  through  a  totalizator  machine,  and  the 
annual  statistics  supply  a  remarkably  true  picture  of  general  business  conditions. 
For  the  racing  year  ended  July,  1934,  totalizator  investments  were  £3,904,948, 
or  approximately  6  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  preceding  year  with  the  same 
number  of  319  racing  days,  when  they  amounted  to  £3,678,251.  However,  in 
the  closing  five  months  of  1934,  with  109  racing  days,  the  investments  were 
only  £1,546,884  compared  with  £1,548,122  for  the  109  days  in  the  comparable 
period  of  1933.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  to  the  inclusion  in  the  1933  figures  of 
investments  under  the  very  active  and  optimistic  conditions  prevailing  in  the 
wool  season,  whereas  in  late  1934  there  had  been  a  considerable  setback  in  wool 
prices. 

BUDGETARY  POSITION 

The  1933-34  financial  statement  showed  an  actual  deficit  of  £709,000  at 
March  31,  1934,  as  against  an  estimated  deficit  of  £2,094,000.  The  new  budget 
for  1934-35  forecasts  a  small  surplus  of  £8,000,  with  estimated  revenue  of  £24,- 
252,000,  which  is  £759,000  more  than  last  year's  actual  receipts. 

The  total  expenditure  for  1934-35  is  estimated  at  £24,244,000,  or  £42,000 
more  than  the  expenditure  of  the  preceding  fiscal  year.  Public  works  have  been 
budgeted  for  on  a  fairly  substantial  scale.  It  was  found  possible  to  restore  a 
proportion  of  wage  and  salary  deductions  made  as  economy  measures.  The 
buoyancy  of  revenues  has  been  exemplified  in  the  yield  from  the  sales  tax  and 
is  marked  with  respect  to  customs  duties,  but  a  still  more  striking  comparison 
exists  in  income  tax  returns  for  nine  months  of  1934,  which  exceeded  those  for 
the  comparable  period  of  1933  by  nearly  100  per  cent.  The  return  towards  pros- 
perity and  rehabilitation  is  being  accomplished  without  increase  in  the  load  of 
national  debt,  and  without  the  adoption  of  measures  of  direct  subsidy  to  the 
principal  primary  industries. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE,  1934 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  March  15,  1935. — The  total  value  of  the  external  trade  of  the  Irish 
Free  State  in  1934  was  £57,760,380  as  compared  with  £54,598,761  in  1933,  imports 
increasing  from  £35,250,660  to  £39,065,849  and  exports  (including  re-exports) 
declining  from  £19,348,101  to  £18,604,531.  The  adverse  balance  of  trade  in  1934 
was  therefore  £20,461,318  as  against  £15,902,565  in  the  previous  year.  Last  year 
there  were  abnormally  large  imports  for  the  building  trade,  of  machinery  and 
plant  for  new  industries,  of  wheat  for  milling,  and  of  tobacco  in  view  of  the 
unsettled  tariff  excise  and  local  growing  conditions.  Exports  were  still  adversely 
affected  as  a  result  of  low  prices  and  restricted  British  and  Continental  markets 
for  live  stock  and  other  agricultural  produce. 

The  advent  of  more  cordial  trading  relations  with  the  United  Kingdom  was 
indicated  by  the  "  coal  for  cattle  "  agreement,  whereby  the  United  Kingdom 
increased  the  Free  State  quota  for  cattle  by  150,000  animals  in  return  for  a 
virtual  trade  monopoly  to  British  coal  in  the  Irish  Free  State  for  a  period  of  one 
year.  Exports  to  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland  amounted  to  £17,405,208, 
or  95-5  per  cent  of  the  total  exports,  about  the  same  as  in  1933,  but  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  fell  to  £26,072,686,  or  69-1  per  cent  of  the  total  as 
against  71  per  cent  in  the  previous  year. 

The  foregoing  figures  represent  total  imports  from  and  exports  to  Northern 
Ireland  and  the  United  Kingdom,  including  goods  shipped  through  the  fiscal 
union.  The  Irish  Free  State  trade  figures  do  not  indicate,  for  example,  the 
value  of  merchandise  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  which  in  reality  is 
the  produce  of  Canada  and  other  countries. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  trade  with  principal  countries  for  the 
years  1933  and  1934:— 

Imports  and  Exports 

Gross  Imports  Net  Exports 


Country 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

ni.i.i 

r  O  A  ClREL  O  A(\ 

£39,005,849 

£18,766,520 

r  i  o  o  c o  croc 

£18,253,526 

ijrreat  .Britain  

zz,y4e,uyy 

O  A   A 1 1    O  £1  K 

Z4, 071, 265 

15,739,748 

14,840,056 

O  AO  A  IKK 

Z,Uo4,  lOD 

O  AA  1  ylOl 

2,001,421 

o  OA  A  A  k  l 

2,200,051 

2,261,333 

1,541,117 

1    1  A  O  1  KT 

1,148,757 

11,090 

14,255 

^  „  „  ^i  „ 

1  OTA 

i,uoi,o/y 

1    AAK  TAl 

1,095,701 

22,500 

OA  OO  A 

29,884 

CO  OKI 

OZ,ZoL 

53,164 

54,410 

54,125 

qkq  oon 

O/i  o  m  o 
y4Z,Ulo 

1/11  (IT 

14,  iy  / 

3,457 

y  i  /  ,zoo 

1,1  JLU,/ 04 

1  (\ A  OH7 

iyu,ou  / 

OKA  O  OA 

zou,ooy 

450,270 

181,724 

248 

2,591 

no  one 

yj,zuo 

tax AA1 

ioo,yui 

ID  OOO 

15,493 

i       no  a 
Io0,yo4 

oi  ft  oco 
olU,oOo 

542 

600 

Oil  1K1 

ZLi  ,LoL 

OKI  cm 

zoi,oiy 

85,972 

61,196 

1,732,469 

2.277,670 

170,383 

135,387 

64,558 

'  54,355 

89 

2,530 

49,487 

49,503 

16,127 

12,863 

133,511 

168,694 

210 

61 

Netherlands  

497,235 

763,121 

42,300 

44,218 

54,739 

63,111 

29,583 

25,173 

Poland  (including  Danzig)  .  . 

487,479 

847,840 

4,605 

15,402 

107,539 

106,953 

461 

2,975 

103,505 

91,439 

4,096 

32,459 

373.258 

406,582 

8,149 

7,150 

1,051,713 

1,863,826 

153,219 

122,073 
8 

U.S.S.R.  (Russia)  

235,015 

241,314 

To  the  foregoing  should  be  added  the  important  re 

-export  trade  figures: — 

Country 

1933 

1934 

£464,804 

£220,484 

91,300 

83,331 

25,477 

47,190 

581,581 

351,005 

IMPORT  TRADE 

As  has  been  noted,  1934  has  been  an  exceptionally  heavy  import  year  in 
certain  development  lines.  Of  the  larger  suppliers  of  Irish  Free  State  imports, 
practically  all  except  Australia  and  Czechoslovakia  increased  their  shares  of  the 
trade. 

During  the  year  1934,  foodstuffs  of  animal  origin  were  imported  to  a  value 
of  £436,000  and  consisted  mainly  of  fish,  fresh  or  frozen,  £185,000;  and  cured 
and  canned  fish,  £130,000.  Under  this  heading  there  has  been  a  total  increase 
in  value  of  some  £25,000  as  compared  with  1933. 

Imports  of  cereals  and  feeding-stuffs  were  valued  at  £4,993,376,  of  which 
wheat  accounted  for  £2,699,067  and  maize  for  £1,493,295.  Wheaten  flour  imports 
fell  to  £281,408  from  £684,725  in  the  previous  year.  The  increased  milling  calls 
for  more  wheat  imports,  pending  the  projected  increase  in  local  growing.  Fruit, 
vegetables,  etc.,  were  imported  to  a  value  of  £1,492,604,  a  slight  decrease  from 
1933.  Tea  imports  were  valued  at  £1,578,576,  and  those  of  sugar  at  £566,205, 
the  former  showing  a  slight  increase  and  the  latter  a  decrease.  Imports  of  bever- 
ages increased  to  £590,897  as  compared  with  £509,537  in  the  previous  year. 
Tobacco  imports  were  valued  at  £1,182,447  compared  with  £329,869  in  1933. 
Imports  of  stemmed  tobacco  were  valued  at  £132,507  compared  with  £32,681, 
and  of  unstemmed  at  £1,027,530  as  against  £278,874. 

Imports  of  non-metalliferous  mine  and  quarry  products  and  manufactures 
accounted  for  £3,952,697  in  1934  as  compared  with  £3,940,150  in  the  previous 
year.  Coal  imports  were  valued  at  £2,387,677  for  2,316,618  tons  compared  with 
£2,461,345  for  2,265,492  tons. 

Iron  and  steel  and  manufactures  thereof  were  imported  to  a  value  of 
£2,113,582  compared  with  £1,526,611;  steel  rods,  £150,207  (£80,119);  and  iron 
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and  steel  manufactures,  constructional  and  fabricated,  £261,027  (£16,963).  Other 
goods,  such  as  gas  pipes  and  fittings,  other  tubes,  pipes  and  fittings,  stoves, 
grates,  ranges  and  hollow-ware  showed  increased  imports  for  the  year  1934, 
although  recent  duties  will  probably  affect  them  next  year. 

There  were  also  increased  imports  of  non-ferrous  ores,  metals  and  manu- 
factures thereof,  such  as  aluminium,  bronze  and  brass,  copper  tubes,  the  total 
import  of  these  articles  being  £489,892  compared  with  £428,773  in  1933. 

Imports  of  cutlery,  hardware,  etc.,  also  increased  to  £526,737  compared  with 
£477,745. 

Machinery  and  electrical  goods  and  apparatus  were  imported  to  a  value 
of  £2,514,152  compared  with  £1,834,421  in  the  previous  year.  Electrical  goods 
increased  in  value  to  £377,622  in  1934  compared  with  £208,399.  Imports  of 
printing  and  bookbinding  machinery  were  valued  at  £106,947  compared  with 
£71.926,  and  boilers  and  boiler-house  plant  at  £104,868  compared  with  £60,776 
in  1933. 

In  1934  there  were  2,176  touring  motor  cars  imported  (£347,855)  compared 
with  2,508  (£379,153)  in  the  previous  year.  Commercial  vehicles  numbered  41 
(£11,158)  compared  with  99  (£19,094).  Tariff  protection  is  stimulating  the 
domestic  manufacture  of  motor  bodies  and  the  assembling  of  parts. 

Imports  of  textiles  were  valued  at  £4,354,940  compared  with  £3,795,080; 
apparel,  £2,361,219  (£2,983,208) ;  and  boots  and  shoes,  341,555  dozen  pairs 
(£761,588)  compared  with  445,430  dozen  pairs  (£970,411).  During  the  year 
1934  a  prohibition  order  was  issued  against  the  import  of  boots  and  shoes 
except  under  special  licence  and  quota  regulations. 

Other  commodities  imported  were  hides,  skins,  leather,  and  manufactures 
thereof,  £692,901  in  1934  (£660,088  in  1933) ;  rubber  and  rubber  manufactures, 
£390,346  (£357,207) ;  paper  and  cardboard,  £1,145,657  (£1,130,382) ;  motor  spirit, 
£509,484  for  35,486,948  gallons  (£553,461  for  36,575,524  gallons) ;  musical  instru- 
ments and  parts,  £80,745  (£120,903) ;  newspapers,  £99,213  (£134,131) ;  and  books 
and  periodicals,  £377,909  (£361,116). 

EXPORT  TRADE 

The  value  of  exports  from  the  Irish  Free  State  in  1934  was  roughly 
£1,000,000  sterling  less  than  in  the  previous  year,  the  figure  being  £18,253,526, 
with  re-exports  valued  at  an  additional  £351,005. 

Milch  cows,  bacon  and  hams,  butter,  flax,  and  grass  seeds  were  the  only 
important  items  showing  increases.  Details  are  as  follows,  comparative  figures 
for  1933  being  shown  in  parentheses:  Live  animals,  £6,115,462  (£7,511,632)  com- 
prising 511,103  head  of  cattle,  £4,257,922  (589,862  head,  £6,054,827) ;  fat  cattle, 
126,759,  £1,407,571  (229,652,  £2,693,355);  store  cattle,  299,437,  £2,171,485 
(273,446,  £2,661,426);  milch  cows  and  springers,  47,037,  £551,645  (28,262, 
£364,255) ;  calves,  37,870,  £127,221  (58,502,  £335,791) ;  sheep  and  lambs,  £441,816 
(£319,314) ;  pigs,  £370,971  (£310,402) ;  and  horses,  12,959  head,  £992,039  (8,351, 
£784,515).  Bacon  and  ham  exports  were  valued  at  £1,228.694  (£706,236) ;  fresh 
pork,  £379,060  (£482,332) ;  salmon  and  trout,  £221,704  (£192,475) ;  eggs,  £1,329,- 
643  (£1,192,635);  alcoholic  .beverages,  £4,455,555  (£4,155,043),  including  porter, 
beer  and  ale,  £4,234,219  (£4,031,529);  and  spirits  (whisky,  etc.),  £203,179 
(£107,046) ;  raw  wool,  £392,002  (£480,506) ;  hides  and  skins,  £285,411  (£261,609). 

Trade  with  Canada 

Detailed  imports  and  exports  by  commodities  with  various  countries  are 
available  for  yearly  periods  only  some  considerable  time  after  the  close  of  the 
year,  but  it  is  now  possible,  by  special  arrangement,  to  give  certain  details  con- 
cerning the  trade  of  the  Irish  Free  State  with  Canada  for  the  calendar  year 
1934,  as  compared  with  the  calendar  year  1933. 
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It  will  be  observed  from  a  previous  table  that  for  1934  the  imports  into 
the  Irish  Free  State  from  Canada  showed  a  small  increase  of  some  £34,000 
over  the  preceding  year,  which  was  an  exceedingly  good  one.  Exports  to  Canada 
increased  from  £22,500  to  £29,884,  leaving  a  balance  in  favour  of  Canada  of 
well  over  £1,000,000  sterling  for  the  year.  Of  supplying  countries  other  than 
the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  in  1934  receded  from  third  to  her  former  fifth 
place,  being  exceeded  by  Germany,  Australia,  the  United  States,  and  Belgium. 
Australia's  trade,  however,  is  97  per  cent  wheat,  and  is  in  any  event  only  some 
£50,000  in  excess  of  Canada's  direct  trade,  or  quite  considerably  less  than  her 
total  exports  to  the  Irish  Free  State. 

As  in  former  years,  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  were  wheat  and 
flour,  while  timber  and  newsprint  were  also  important  items.  The  imports  of 
wheat  from  Canada,  which  during  the  past  few  years  have  declined  consider- 
ably, have  shown  a  substantial  increase  over  1933.  In  view  of  the  recent 
legislation  restricting  the  imports  of  flour  and  encouraging  the  home  production 
of  flour  from  Irish  wheat,  it  is  anticipated  that  in  the  future  there  will  be  a 
substantial  demand  for  Canadian  hard  wheat  for  blending.  Flour  imports  during 
1934  were,  and  are  still,  strictly  licensed,  and,  as  forecasted  in  a  previous  report, 
have  diminished  considerably.  The  wood  and  timber  trade  shows  a  large 
increase  owing  to  local  housing  and  plant  development  which  would  now  appear 
to  be  nearing  saturation  point.  Binder  twine  has  been  an  increasing  import. 
It  will  be  noted  that  former  large  imports  such  as  cheese,  bacon,  cardboard, 
oats,  barley,  oatmeal,  and  other  items,  are  eliminated  or  reduced  by  the  policy 
of  national  self-sufficiency,  through  tariffs,  quotas,  licences,  and  the  operation 
of  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Cereals)  Act. 

The  fall  in  the  newsprint  trade  has,  in  common  with  many  others,  been 
occasioned  by  the  price  factor.  The  large  market  for  butter-box  and  egg-crate 
shooks  is  still  awaiting  competitive  Canadian  quotations.  The  time  is  opportune 
to  consider  the  offsetting  of  complete  loss  of  business  by  the  establishment  of 
branch  factories  and  assembly  plants,  in  compliance  with  the  legal  necessity  for 
Irish  control  thereof.   Such  companies  may  be  financially  assisted  by  the  State. 

Following  is  a  comparative  table  (compiled  by  the  Irish  Free  State 
Statistics  Branch)  of  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  during  the  year  1934:— 


Principal  Imports  from  Canada  into  the  Irish  Free  State 

Quantity  Value  in  £ 

Unit         1933          1934  1933  1934 

Canned  fish  Cwt.             44            175  85  466 

Cheese  Cwt.         1,146    3,928   

Wheat  Cwt.    1,523,728    1,845,371  480,605  630,717 

Barley  Cwt.        68,000    17,410   

Wheaten  flour  Cwt.      748.302    4,070,355  371,230  208,328 

Oatmeal  Cwt.         1,491    2,265   

Fruit  pulp  Cwt.           542         1,973  610  2,135 

Fruit— tinned,  etc.,  in  syrup  Lb                         82,202    1,199 

Hops  Cwt.         1,219           323  13,065  2,391 

Wire  manufactures  Cwt.            309    416   

Agricultural  implements  ..  No.        20,698         6,176  1,674  577 

Agricultural  machinery  (combined  reapers  and 

binders)  No                              30    1,198 

Photo  films  and  paper   8,008  6,549 

Electrical  goods   28,285  14,117 

Motor  parts  and  accessories   887 

Hewn  wood  and  timber  (hard)  Cub.  ft                         42,830    4,620 

Sawn  wood  arid  timber  (hard)  Cub.  ft                         50,900    4,494 

Sawn  wood  and  timber  (soft,  boards  and  planks)  Load                             651    2,371 

Deals,  planks  and  boards  n.e.s  Load        10,900        31,038  25,351  109,970 

Other  sorts  Load                          2,775    11,730 

Planed  or  dressed  wood  Load                              32    68 

Sleepers                                                                                             564    1,931 

Manufactures  of  wood   1,828  2,368 

Binder  twine  Cwt.         6,120         7,310  10,801  11,265 

Rubber  boots  and  shoes  Doz.  prs.           600             63  1,354  207 
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Principal  Imports  from  Canada  into  the  Irish  Free  State — Concluded 

Quantity  Value  in  £ 

Unit         1933          1934  1933  1934 

Silk  hosiery  Doz.  prs.           291         1,017  617  1,874 

Sole  or  insole  leather  Cwt                             395    1,710 

Newsprint  Cwt.      146,437      117,037  64,904  46'239 

Millboard  and  strawboard  Cwt.         5,573        16,339  5,569  11,782 

Toilet  soap  Cwt.         1,817         1,309  7,427  5,366 

Printed  matter  Cwt                              90    2,076 

Total   1,061,753  1,095,701 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  foregoing  figures  represent  direct  imports  from 
Canada,  or  imports  the  origin  of  which  was  definitely  known  to  be  Canada. 
A  substantial  percentage — probably  half — of  Canadian  products,  such  as  apples, 
is  imported  into  the  Irish  Free  State  by  way  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is 
recorded  as  imports  from  that  country. 


LONDON  HOUSING  SCHEME 
Opportunities  for  Canadian  Products 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  27,  1935. — On  the  average,  250,000  houses  are  erected  yearly 
in  this  country,  and  these  may  form  a  very  extensive  market  for  certain  Cana- 
dian products.  It  was  estimated  that  of  the  262,000  houses  built  in  1934,  about 
75  per  cent  were  in  and  around  London.  In  the  next  ten  years,  if  present  plans 
materialize,  between  1,000,000  and  2,000,000  houses  should  be  built  before 
saturation  point  is  reached. 

Most  of  these  houses  are  built  as  private  enterprises  by  speculative  builders; 
in  the  six  months  ending  March,  1934,  110,000  of  the  140,000  houses  erected 
were  privately  constructed;  the  remainder  may  be  assumed  to  have  come  under 
direct  government  or  municipal  support.  The  main  feature  from  the  point  of 
view  of  market  possibilities  is  that  the  majority  of  the  houses  can  be  grouped 
as  having  a  selling  value  of  from  £400  to  £500,  and,  within  limits,  are  standard- 
ized in  their  requirements.  When  it  is  considered  that  individual  building  firms 
develop  estates  for  houses  numbering  from  1,000  up  to  12,000  in  one  year,  the 
likelihood  of  monotonous  uniformity  is  evident. 

For  example,  around  London  there  are  large  numbers  of  what  are  called 
parlour  houses,  which  are  of  three  main  types: — 

(1)  The  small  type  with  two  or  three  bedrooms  and  upstairs  bathroom, 

(2)  The  intermediate  type  with  three  bedrooms, 

(3)  Large  type  with  four  bedrooms. 

The  intermediate  type  is  very  common  in  the  London  suburban  areas  where 
most  of  the  building  is  taking  place.  The  principal  features  of  this  house  are 
two  sitting  rooms,  back  to  back,  one  facing  the  front  garden  and  the  other 
opening  by  French  windows  on  to  the  back  garden.  A  bay  window  is  a  usual 
feature  of  the  front  room  and  sometimes  of  the  back  room  as  well.  In  addition 
to  these  two  fairly  large  rooms,  the  ground  floor  contains  a  small  kitchen,  a 
narrow  hall  and  staircase.  On  the  upper  floor  are  two  moderate-sized  bedrooms 
opening  on  to  a  narrow  hall,  a  third  small  bedroom,  and  a  small  bathroom.  The 
above  may  be  built  as  a  single  house,  but  usually  it  forms  one-half  of  a  semi- 
detached dwelling  finished  in  brick  or  stucco. 

Some  idea  of  the  size  of  the  various  rooms  may  be  gathered  from  the 
following  measurements  of  a  house  offered  for  sale  at  £645  by  one  of  London's 
leading  builders. 
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Drawing  room:    12  feet  9  inches  by  9  feet  10i  inches. 
Dining  room:    15  feet  H  inches  by  9  feet  10£  inches. 
Kitchenette:    11  feet  6  inches  by  5  feet. 
Bedroom  No.  1:    13  feet  by  9  feet  6  inches. 
Bedroom  No.  2:    13  feet  6  inches  by  9  feet. 
Bedroom  No.  3:    9  feet  6  inches  by  6  feet. 
Bathroom:    7  feet  10  inches  by  5  feet  6  inches. 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

As  many  of  the  products  used  in  the  building  of  these  houses — bricks, 
cement  and  lime,  tiles,  firegrates,  boilers,  etc. — are  obtained  from  local  suppliers 
at  more  advantageous  terms  than  could  possibly  be  supplied  from  the  Dominion, 
the  opportunity  for  volume  business  in  materials  from  Canada  is  limited  to 
three  or  four  general  forms. 

Undoubtedly  the  principal  opportunity  lies  in  the  supply  of  timber.  An 
allowance  of  about  a  standard  and  a  quarter  or  more  per  house  (one  standard^ 
1,980  feet  b.m.)  gives  a  fair  volume  in  the  production  of  say,  260,000  houses  a 
year.  At  present,  Canadian  Douglas  fir  is  familiar  to  nearly  every  builder  as 
a  suitable  wood  for  carcassing  purposes.  The  sizes  required  are  (in  inches)  4  by 
2,  4  by  3,  7  by  2,  7  by  3,  and  a  few  8  inches  by  2  inches.  Estimated  needs  for 
a  double  house  were  as  follows:  2  inches  by  4  inches — If  standards;  2  inches  by 
8  inches — J  standard;  and  3  inches  by  8  inches — J-  standard.  Despite  the  progress 
which  has  been  made  in  the  sale  of  Douglas  fir  to  house  builders,  it  is  evident 
that  even  greater  trade  could  be  anticipated  if  the  Canadian  snippers  would 
arrange  to  mark  their  pieces  according  to  grade.  To  do  this  would  bring  the 
Canadian  suppliers  into  line  with  the  practice  already  adopted  by  their  keenest 
competitors,  Russian  and  Scandinavian  shippers.  It  is  understood  that  the 
British  Columbia  Timber  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  has  been  making 
representations  on  this  point  for  some  time,  and  his  views  on  this  question 
are  confirmed  as  a  result  of  independent  inquiry  among  the  leading  builders  in 
London.  No  doubt,  so  long  as  Douglas  fir  continues  to  remain  at  a  moderate 
price  level,  it  will  continue  to  be  used  in  quantity  for  carcassing. 

Flooring. — Most  of  the  flooring  in  the  cheaper  dwellings  is  of  softwood. 
Efforts  have  been  made  to  use  Douglas  fir  for  this  purpose,  but  the  outlets 
appear  to  be  limited.  From  the  size  of  the  rooms  given  in  this  report,  some 
idea  can  be  gained  of  the  area  of  flooring  required  per  house.  The  usual  speci- 
fications required  for  softwood  flooring  are  4i-inch,  5-inch,  5i-inch,  and  6-inch 
widths  by  J-inch  with  f-inch  finish.  The  lengths  are  average  from  13  to  14 
feet,  though  received  as  imported  from  6  feet  upwards.  About  90  per  cent  of  the 
flooring  is  square-edged.  According  to  one  large  firm  of  flooring  distributors, 
their  price  to  the  trade  for  4-£-  inches  by  f-inch,  with  -J-J-inch  finish,  was  12s.  3d. 
per  nominal  square,  i.e.,  per  square  of  100  feet. 

Use  of  Plasterboard. — The  plaster  in  these  houses  is  laid  directly  on  to  the 
brick  walls  without  any  form  of  insulation.  Plasterboard  is  frequently  used  for 
the  ceilings,  paper  pulpboard  being  somewhat  too  dear  for  these  low-priced 
houses.  Moreover,  it  has  been  found  that  in  hurried  methods  of  construction, 
pulpboards  are  frequently  not  laid  with  sufficient  care  and  in  a  short  time  become 
distorted,  cracking  the  ceiling.  Each  house  requires  from  500  to  600  yards  of 
plasterboard,  and  the  present  cost  to  a  builder  is  around  10^d.  per  yard.  Accord- 
ing to  one  of  the  largest  builders  in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  cost  of  plaster- 
board for  a  £500  house  is  about  30s.  per  house  dearer  than  plaster,  but  this  sum 
is  saved  in  the  first  six  months  in  the  cost  of  maintenance  and  repairs  of  a  house 
built  entirely  with  plaster. 
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The  business  of  supplying  plasterboard  is  in  the  hands  of  about  three  large 
organizations,  one  of  them  a  Canadian  firm  operating  a  plant  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  Recently  arrangements  were  made  for  the  control  of  the  price  of 
plasterboard.  Even  though  it  seems  to  be  difficult  for  exporters  to  gain  a  direct 
share  of  the  plasterboard  business,  this  section  of  the  trade  offers  opportunities 
for  Canadian  manufacturers  of  contributing  materials  such  as  gypsum  and  paper, 
both  of  which  products  are  now  being  imported  from  Canada  for  that  purpose. 

Doors. — Doors  provide  another  market  outlet  for  Canadian  shippers.  In 
each  house  of  about  £500  value,  there  are  nine  or  ten  doors,  and  this  remains 
the  same  for  almost  any  house  up  to  £1,200.  Thereafter,  every  additional  £50 
in  value  usually  calls  for  an  allowance  of  two  more  doors.  Canadian  shippers, 
especially  those  on  the  West  Coast,  are  already  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
requirements  of  this  market  for  doors.  Douglas  fir  doors  have  been  used  for 
sometime  for  interiors.  Reports  giving  full  details  on  the  subject  have  been 
published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  and  are  obtainable  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  . 

While  the  above  items  comprise  most  of  the  products  which  appear  to  offer 
openings  for  Canadian  trade  development  in  the  low-priced  section  of  the  building 
trade,  the  fact  should  not  be  ignored  that  in  the  more  limited  production  of 
higher-priced  houses — i.e.,  those  of  about  £1,500  to  £2,000 — there  is  also  scope 
for  business.  It  is  here,  for  example,  that  more  intensive  effort  could  be  made 
to  introduce  Canadian  birch  flooring.  Here  also,  Canadian  pulpboards  could 
be  utilized  in  preference  to  plasterboard,  and  birch  veneers  for  high-grade 
panelling  and  flush  doors. 

Other  products  which  might  be  introduced  by  Canadian  exporters  are 
scaffold  poles  25  feet  in  length  with  2^-inch  top  diameter;  slats  for  fencing; 
asbestos,  gutter  and  rainwater  pipes,  night  locks,  building  paper,  wire  fencing, 
and  rubber  flooring. 

The  above  by  no  means  completes  the  list  of  products  which  might  be  sold 
on  this  market.  Should  any  Canadian  firm  wish  for  further  details  or  specific 
information,  they  are  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  in  London. 


CANADIAN  CANOES  IN  ENGLAND 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  March  29,  1935. — Though  Canadian  canoes  have  been  used  in 
England  for  over  fifty  years,  at  the  present  time  canoeing  finds  favour  with  only 
a  small  percentage  of  the  boating  public  in  this  country,  despite  the  fact  that 
there  are  a  great  many  waterways  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  ideally  suited 
to  this  form  of  recreation.  Up  to  the  beginning  of  the  war  the  use  of  canoes  had 
become  so  extensive  that  several  boat  builders  in  this  country  began  to  make 
them  on  a  small  scale.  During  the  war,  however,  the  demand  decreased  almost 
to  vanishing  point.  During  the  post-war  period  canoes  regained  the  measure 
of  popularity  enjoyed  before  1914,  but  even  so  the  demand  for  them  still  remains 
very  limited.  Up  to  about  1931  this  demand  was  chiefly  supplied  by  Canadian 
manufacturers,  who  shipped  to  boat  builders  and  dealers  in  small  quantities  as 
well  as  to  individuals  who  ordered  single  units.  After  1931,  when  the  exchange 
became  unfavourable  to  the  English  importers,  the  building  of  canoes  on  a  small 
scale  in  Great  Britain  was  again  started.  To-day,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained, 
the  trade  is  almost  at  a  standstill,  and  the  prospects  for  further  development  are 
not  encouraging.  A  cheaply  built  German  type  of  folding  canvas  canoe  which 
has  recently  made  its  appearance  seems  to  have  found  favour  with  the  boating 
public. 
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In  1933  a  few  enthusiasts  formed  the  British  Canoe  Association  as  a  section 
of  the  Camping  Club  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  issuing 
advice  about  craft  equipment,  routes,  and  camping  sites.  Inquiries  indicate 
that  it  has  not  been  very  active,  and  the  encouragement  expected  to  be  given  to 
the  use  of  canoes  has  not  materialized. 

English-built  canoes  of  the  Canadian  type  are  usually  of  basswood,  cedar, 
or  mahogany,  and  are  almost  invariably  of  the  longitudinal  strip  type  (smooth 
skinned) .   The  ribs  are  either  of  ash  or  oak. 

Though  it  is  doubtful  if  the  trade  in  Canadian  canoes  in  Great  Britain  will 
ever  grow  to  large  proportions,  the  market  could  possibly  be  increased  through 
a  sales  campaign  backed  by  good  advertising.  The  main  obstacle  to  be  overcome 
is  the  prejudice  that  exists  against  canoes  of  any  type,  owing  to  their  reputation 
for  being  unsafe  and  hard  to  manage. 

The  folding  canvas  canoe,  to  which  reference  has  been  made,  is  built  in 
England  and  appeals  to  those  who  wish  to  carry  their  means  of  water  transport 
with  them.  The  steel  frame  folds  into  a  small  suitcase,  while  the  canvas  shell 
folds  into  a  neat  package,  the  two  together  weighing  not  more  than  35  pounds. 
The  canoe  when  set  up  is  of  a  decked-in  type,  12  feet  long,  with  a  carrying 
capacity  of  500  pounds.  A  canopy  affords  protection  against  the  rain,  sun,  and 
insects.  The  complete  outfit  sells  for  £6  18s.,  which  is  about  a  third  of  the  price 
of  the  average  Canadian  canoe. 


Melbourne,  March  8,  1935. — A  forecast  of  probable  shipments  of  fresh  apples 
from  the  various  states  of  the  Commonwealth,  supplied  by  leading  exporters,  is 
to  the  effect  that  total  shipments  from  Australia  during  the  coming  apple  export 
season  will  show  a  substantial  decrease  as  compared  with  the  two  previous  years. 
Unseasonable  climatic  conditions,  including  floods,  hailstorms,  and  unusually  cool 
weather  during  the  early  growing  period  has  contributed  to  this  situation,  and 
many  forward  contracts,  owing  to  heavy  demand  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
certain  Continental  markets,  will,  it  is  expected,  result  in  a  serious  curtailment. 

A  substantial  decrease  in  supplies  from  Tasmania  and  Victoria  is  indicated, 
shipments  from  the  latter  state  being  particularly  affected  by  black  spot. 
Growers  made  every  effort  to  combat  this  fungus  growth,  but  without  avail,  due 
to  weather  conditions.  Oversized  fruit  in  many  orchards  bearing  light  yields  has 
rendered  considerable  production  unsuitable  for  the  export  trade.  South  Aus- 
tralia also  is  expected  to  ship  only  about  half  the  quantity  exported  last  year, 
though  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia  will  ease  the  situation  by 
increased  supplies  over  previous  years. 

It  is  further  reported  that,  owing  to  currency  restrictions,  Germany  will  not 
be  an  active  buyer  this  season,  and  that  shipments  directed  to  Hamburg  will  be 
diverted  to  other  European  countries. 

The  approximate  quantity  of  apples  which  it  is  expected  will  be  shipped  this 
season  compared  with  that  of  previous  years  is  as  follows: — 


FRESH  APPLE  SITUATION  IN  AUSTRALIA 


L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 


1933        1934  1935 


Figures  in  1,000  Cases 


Victoria  

New  South  Wales 
South  Australia  .  . 
Western  Australia 
Tasmania  


1,400  700  400 

300  70  175 

250  500  250 

500  560  700 

3,000  3.000  2,200 


Total 


5,450 


4,830 


3,725 
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FOREST  DEVELOPMENT  IN  AUSTRALIA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  March  1,  1935. — The  announcement  has  been  made  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Commonwealth  Government  to  provide  the  sum  of  £331,000  (Aus- 
tralian) for  relief  work  in  forests.  This  allotment  of  federal  funds  is  based  on 
a  pound  for  pound  investment  by  all  timber-producing  states,  which  means  the 
total  expenditure  of  approximately  £662,000,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  appro- 
priation of  the  individual  states  for  forestry  work. 

Of  the  foregoing  amount  contributed  by  the  Commonwealth,  Victoria  has 
been  allotted  £100,000,  which  will  be  applied  to  a  treatment  of  hardwood  forests 
in  many  timber  districts  and  the  establishment  of  new  softwood  plantations  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  state.  New  South  Wales  has  been  allotted  £50,000 
to  be  applied  chiefly  to  the  planting  of  rapidly  growing  pines  to  prevent  erosion 
on  the  River  Murray  catchment  area,  which  is  the  chief  watershed  in  New  South 
Wales.  South  Australia  has  been  allotted  £17,000  to  be  applied  to  the  planting 
of  pines  and  wattles  for  watershed  work  similar  to  that  planned  in  New  South 
Wales;  Queensland  with  £30,000  and  Tasmania  with  £25,000  propose  to  under- 
take the  improvement  of  natural  timber  forests.  The  Federal  Council  Ter- 
ritory has  been  allotted  £9,000  to  extend  pine  plantations,  and,  finally,  Western 
Australia  is  planning  an  extensive  three-year  developmnt  for  the  regeneration 
of  approximately  600,000  acres  of  cut-out  jarrah  forests,  the  allotment  for  this 
purpose  being  approximately  £100,000.  It  is  estimated  that  the  foregoing  grants 
will  provide  work  for  at  least  one  year  for  5,000  unemployed. 

Australia  during  the  past  year  has  carried  out  extensive  forestry  research 
work,  particularly  to  determine  the  suitability  of  Australian  timbers  for  various 
uses,  including  tool  handles  and  bobbins  for  woollen  mills,  and  the  adaptation  of 
hardwoods  to  the  production  of  paper  pulp. 

Considerable  success  has  also  attended  the  establishment  of  forest  camps  for 
the  training  of  youths,  which  not  only  has  served  to  reduce  unemployment  but 
is  providing  the  various  states  with  trained  forestry  men.  Comprehensive  plans 
have  also  been  made  for  the  opening  up  of  hitherto  inaccessible  virgin  forest  areas 
on  mountain  watersheds,  particularly  in  the  states  of  Victoria  and  New  South 
Wales. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 

New  South  Wales  F.A.Q.  Wheat  Standard 

Sydney,  March  1,  1935. — The  f.a.q.  wheat  standard  for  the  1934-35  crop 
of  New  South  Wales  was  recently  fixed  by  the  Grain  Trade  Sectional  Com- 
mittee of  the  Sydney  Chamber  of  Commerce  at  61^  pounds  per  imperial  bushel, 
and  second  quality  at  57^  pounds.  The  standard  for  the  1934-35  crop  repre- 
sented an  increase  of  2\  pounds  over  that  of  last  year,  which  was  59  pounds 
to  the  imperial  bushel.  The  wheat  this  season,  as  revealed  by  340  samples 
taken  from  all  parts  of  the  state,  was  cleaner  and  better  developed  than  last 
year's  and  indicated  more  favourable  seasonal  conditions. 

Price  of  Flour  in  New  South  Wales 

The  price  of  flour  was  recently  advanced  by  the  New  South  Wales  Mill- 
owners'  Association  from  £8  to  £8  5s.  per  ton.  This  represents  an  advance  of 
15s.  per  ton  since  January  21,  when  the  price  was  increased  from  £7  10s.  to  £7  15s., 
and  on  February  19  to  £8.  The  increase  has  been  due  to  the  advance  in  wheat 
over  the  period  from  3s.  to  3s.  2d.  per  bushel.  There  is  also  a  sales  tax  of 
£2  12s.  6d.  per  ton. 
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Wheat  Shipped  by  Sailing  Vessels  from  Australia 

A  considerable  quantity  of  wheat  is  annually  shipped  from  Australia  in 
sailing  vessels,  which,  however,  seldom  come  as  far  east  as  Melbourne  or 
Sydney.  Their  ports  of  departure  are  in  South  Australia;  this  year  twenty 
vessels  are  in  the  trade,  some  of  which  have  already  sailed.  The  fastest  time 
recorded  last  year  was  made  by  the  German  four-masted  barque  Priwall,  which 
completed  the  voyage  from  Port  Victoria  to  Queenstown  in  seventy-three  days. 
One  advantage  of  despatch  by  sailing  ships  is  that  consignees  have  the  right  of 
ordering  vessels  to  required  destinations. 

Railway  Finances  in  New  South  Wales 

In  common  with  the  railway  systems  in  other  countries,  those  of  Australia 
have  been  passing  through  difficult  times.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  short 
lines,  all  the  railways  are  owned  by  the  State  and  Commonwealth  governments. 
Competition  from  motor  traffic  has  been  the  chief  detriment  to  the  success  of  the 
railways,  especially  in  the  more  populous  areas. 

The  financial  operations  of  the  New  South  Wales  railways  showed  a  net 
improvement  of  £490,415  over  the  figures  for  the  calendar  year  1933,  in  which 
there  was  an  increase  of  £602,196  as  compared  with  1932.  To  this  must  be  added 
the  saving  in  reduced  interest  and  exchange  totalling  £560,941.  Thus  the  1934 
figures  show  a  financial  improvement  of  £1,051,356. 

POTATO  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  BOMBAY 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  March  7,  1935. — Recent  investigations  and  a  survey  of  the 
Bombay  market  disclose  opportunities  for  Canadian  exporters  of  potatoes  in  a 
position  to  meet  the  requirements  and  its  terms.  While  no  official  figures  are 
available  covering  the  import  of  potatoes  alone,  large  quantities  reach  the 
market  annually  from  various  sources,  principally  Italy,  Cyprus,  Mombasa 
(Kenya),  and  Japan.  Recently  a  small  consignment  of  New  Brunswick  tubers 
was  received,  which  have  been  reported  upon  favourably. 

Statistics  of  fresh  vegetables  imported  into  India — under  which  classifica- 
tion potatoes  are  included — show  that  in  the  twelve  months  ended  March  31, 
1934,  Italy  supplied  to  the  value  of  Rs.  1,166,615,  and  Kenya  Colony  to  the 
value  of  Rs.  36,042.  Imports  into  Bombay  were  valued  at  Rs.  771,772,  and 
into  Sind  (Karachi)  at  Rs.  432,494. 

Assuming  that  the  imports  from  Italy  are  largely  potatoes,  there  is  no 
doubt  a  market,  particularly  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  served  through  the 
port  of  Bombay,  and  Karachi  for  the  North-west  Frontier  Province.  These 
districts  are  not  so  prolific  in  the  production  of  fresh  vegetables  as  some  other 
parts  of  India,  and  imports  are  required. 

Indian-grown  potatoes  come  on  the  market  from  December  to  February; 
Canadian  potatoes  should  arrive  in  the  months  from  July  to  November.  Yellow- 
or  white-skinned  varieties,  medium  to  medium-large  sizes,  and  round,  are  pre- 
ferred. 

Potatoes  are  shipped  principally  on  a  consignment  sales  basis  to  agents 
who  sell  to  native  dealers.  On  a  steady  and  firm  market  they  should  realize 
from  Rs.  90  to  Rs.  110  per  ton  (2,240  pounds),  but  competition  from  Japan  all 
the  year  round  has  to  a  large  extent  demoralized  it,  and  prices  are  now  as  low 
as  from  Rs.  60  to  Rs.  70  per  ton.  The  usual  agency  commission  on  consignment 
is  5  per  cent  or  1\  per  cent  for  del  credere  agents,  of  which  there  are  a  number. 

Potatoes  are  usually  shipped  for  these  markets  in  sacks  of  110  pounds  net, 
or  in  second-hand  wooden  cases  holding  approximately  56  pounds  net  (half 
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cwt.  of  112  pounds).  Allowance  should  be  made  for  shortage  in  weight — a  very 
important  item  when  dealing  with  this  market;  it  is  customary  to  allow  7 
pounds  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  against  all  shipments. 

Documents  required  covering  shipments  are:  two  signed  invoices  (one 
original  and  duplicate),  bill  of  lading,  insurance  policy,  and  a  government  cer- 
tificate of  inspection  and  grading.  These  documents  must  be  mailed  in  suf- 
ficient time  to  reach  their  destination  prior  to  the  potatoes.  Invoice  prices 
should  be  quoted  c.i.f.,  the  agent  endeavouring  to  realize  that  price  on  sales, 
which  will  depend  largely  upon  the  supply  and  demand  of  the  market  at  time 
of  arrival. 

Canada  is  not  accorded  any  tariff  preference,  but  imports  from  a  British 
colony  receive  one  of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem.  The  rates  of  duty  are  30  per  cent 
ad  valorem  standard  duty  and  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  preferential  duty.  For 
purposes  of  assessing  duty,  potatoes  are  valued  at  Rs.  5  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds. 

Care  will  have  to  be  exercised  in  making  shipments  to  Bombay  or  Karachi 
to  ensure  arrival  in  first-class  condition  because  of  the  tropical  conditions  that 
will  be  encountered  on  the  way.  Shipments  must  be  made  in  cool  and  well- 
ventilated  space.  Moreover,  only  new-crop  potatoes  and  thin-skinned  will 
meet  requirements,  otherwise  they  will  have  sprouted  or  gone  to  seed  by  the 
time  of  arrival. 

Growers  and  exporters  interested  should  communicate  with  this  office  or 
with  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  when  they  will  be  fur- 
nished with  names  of  a  number  of  importers  in  Bombay. 

GERMANY'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Average  values  of  the  reichsmark  in  terms  of  Canadian  dollars  were  $0-33^  in  1933 

and  $0-40  in  1934) 

Hamburg,  March  21,  1935. — There  is  given  herewith  a  statement  on  Ger- 
many's trade  with  Canada  during  the  calendar  year  1934.  The  subject  is  one 
which,  under  normal  circumstances,  could  be  treated  with  comparative  simplicity, 
but  which  must  now  be  prefaced  by  references  to  the  unusual  and  restrictive 
influences  which  have  surrounded  Canadian  business  in  the  German  market  dur- 
ing the  past  year. 

Germany  has,  from  some  points  of  view,  suffered  more  severely  from  the 
depression  than  the  other  large  trading  countries  of  the  world.  She  has  had  few 
assured  outlets  for  the  large  and  varied  output  of  her  manufacturing  industries. 
Her  requirements  of  raw  materials  have  at  the  same  time  remained  fairly  con- 
stant, even  though  determined  efforts  have  been  made  to  attain  a  major  degree 
of  independence  from  foreign  supplies  of  these  numerous  articles.  Germany  has, 
at  the  same  time,  been  threatened  with  a  depreciation  in  her  purchasing  power 
and  credit  standing,  the  combined  effect  of  declining  trade  and  of  external  debt 
obligations  having  assumed,  extremely  serious  proportions. 

In  an  effort  to  combat  destructive  influences  and  to  consolidate  her  credit 
and  trade  position,  the  German  Government  has  instituted  numerous  schemes  of 
unusual  design  and  recuperative  intent.  Quite  apart  from  their  association  with 
debt  payment  plans,  these  are  intended  to  stimulate  domestic  economy  and 
exports,  to  enforce  a  balancing  of  Germany's  trade  with  all  countries  with  which 
she  has  had  an  unfavourable  trade  balance,  and  to  ensure  the  attainment  of  these 
objectives  without  resort  to  wholesale  currency  inflation.  The  development  of  the 
situation  is  not,  of  course,  of  recent  occurrence,  but  it  was  during  the  past  year  that 
hitherto  unconsidered  and  particularly  drastic  measures  were  enforced.  These 
have  included  the  issuance  of  new  regulations  covering  the  export  of  foreign 
exchange  which,  in  the  absence  of  "  clearing  "  agreements  with  certain  European 
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countries,  practically  enforce  the  barter  of  foreign  for  German  goods,  the  control 
of  imports  of  numerous  commodities  by  especially  created  boards  of  supervision, 
the  operation  of  special  bank  accounts  held  in  Germany  by  foreign  firms  or 
individuals,  and  related  matters.  To  detail  the  growth  of  these  movements  and 
their  cumulative  effects  would  be  beyond  the  scope  of  this  report.  It  may  suffice, 
however,  to  say  that  Germany's  foreign  commerce  during  1934  has  been  affected 
by  a  multiplicity  of  influences  of  unusual  types,  and  that  the  trend  of  the  year's 
business  must  be  regarded  as  of  a  temporary  nature  only.  No  prediction  can 
be  made  as  to  possible  alterations  in  the  situation,  although  it  is  sincerely  to  be 
hoped  that  future  developments  may  react  favourably  on  recently  declining  sales 
of  Canadian  goods  to  this  market. 

A  further  prefatory  note  should  be  added.  There  is  a  serious  discrepancy 
between  Canadian  and  German  statistics  of  trade  between  the  two  countries. 
To  some  extent  this  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  of  Canadian  goods  being  con- 
signed to  Hamburg,  for  example,  and  later  transhipped  to  other  countries.  On 
the  other  hand,  numerous  Canadian  sales  to  the  German  market  are  made  through 
London,  Rotterdam,  and  other  ports  or  trade  centres,  and  are  shown  in  Canadian 
trade  publications  as  exported  to  these  immediate  destinations  rather  than  to 
their  ultimate  point  of  consumption  in  Germany.  The  net  result,  however,  is 
that  official  Canadian  statistics  show  slightly  larger  imports  of  German  products 
into  Canada  and  smaller  sales  to  the  German  market  than  do  the  German  figures. 
Finality  cannot  be  reached  on  the  point,  but  it  appears  certain  that  the  true 
position  lies  between  those  indicated  by  the  two  available  sources  of  information 
on  the  subject. 

GERMAN  TRADE  IN  1934 

Germany's  total  foreign  trade  in  1934  is  valued  in  official  returns  at  R.M. 8,- 
618,000,000  (about  Can.$3,447,200,000) .  Of  this  figure,  exports  made  up  R.M.4,- 
167,000,000  (Can.$l, 666,800 ,000),  and  imports  R.M.4,451,000,000  (Can.$l,780,- 
400,000).  A  favourable  trade  balance  of  R.M. 668 ,000 ,000  (Can.$267,200,000) 
in  1933  was  converted  to  an  unfavourable  balance  of  R.M.284,000,000  (Can.$1 13,- 
600,000)  during  1934.  Canadian  trade  to  the  German  market  has  not,  however, 
benefited  from  German's  recent  excess  of  imports  over  exports,  as  will  be  shown 
below. 

STATISTICS  OF  TRADE  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  GERMANY  IN  1934 

There  is  given  below  a  summary  table  showing  total  trade  between  Canada 
and  Germany  in  1933  and  1934: — 

1933  1934  Decrease 

Figures  in  1,000,000  Reichsmarks 

Imports  from  Germany   28.0  21.7  6.3 

Exports  to  Germany   79.3  62.8  16.5 

Total   107.3  84.5  22.8 

Balance   51.3  41.1  10.2 

It  is  apparent  from  these  data  that  there  have  been  declines  as  between  the 
years  1933  and  1934  in  Canadian  imports  from  and  exports  to  Germany  and  in 
the  favourable  balance  of  Canada's  trade  with  that  country.  The  respective 
percentages  of  these  declines  are  22-1,  20-8,  and  19-9.  In  so  far  as  these  have 
been  more  or  less  constant,  the  situation  may  be  regarded  as  less  serious  than  it 
might  be.  The  loss,  however,  of  export  trade  valued  at  R.M. 16,500,000  is  a 
matter  of  no  small  concern. 

IMPORTS  INTO  GERMANY 

The  following  table  shows  the  official  German  figures  of  the  principal  imports 
from  Canada  during  the  years  1933  and  1934.  The  respective  total  figures  of  the 
value  of  this  trade  were  R.M.79,300,000  (Can.$26,430,000)  and  R,M.62,800;000 
(Can.$25,120,000). 
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Imports  of  Principal  Commodities  into  Germany  from  Canada,  1933  and  1934 

1933  1934 

Commodity                                    Figures  in  1,000  Reichsmarks 

Rye   708   

Wheat                                                                                   55,517  37,526 

Buckwheat                                                                                    108  98 

Red  clover  seed                                                                              51  461 

White  clover  seed                                                                          219  390 

Fresh  apples                                                                                 256  518 

Logs   228  199 

Eels,  fresh  and  frozen                                                                   205  136 

Salted  salmon                                                                               437  632 

Fish  oil   1,034  139 

Horse  hair                                                                                    164  164 

Raw  furs                                                                                   146  316 

Animal  intestines                                                                          760  711 

Fish  meal                                                                                     280  245 

Asbestos   1,160  1,270 

Nickel  ore   7,444  7,825 

Zinc  ore                                                                                    335  297 

Wood  pulp                                                                                 885  809 

Agricultural  machinery  and  parts                                                   73  112 

Lead                                                                                         473  346 

Fine  zinc   1,207  922 

Crude  zinc                                                                                    280  177 

Metallic  nickel                                                                .  2.131  3,441 

Raw  copper   3,600  4,664 

Scrap  copper                                                                                 226  171 

Brass                                                                                        367  163 

The  principal  decrease  in  imports  from  Canada  into  Germany  in  1934  was 
in  wheat.  This  is  to  be  accounted  for  rather  by  a  more  intensive  and  strictly 
regulated  consumption  of  domestic  grains  than  has  previously  been  recorded 
than  by  the  substitution  of  other  foreign  wheat  for  the  Canadian  product.  There 
have  also  been  notable  declines  in  German  imports  of  Canadian  fish  oil  and 
refined  zinc.  In  the  case  of  the  former,  there  was  a  general  reduction  in  Ger- 
many's total  purchases  from  foreign  countries,  although  Canada  suffered  from 
the  contraction  in  this  trade  more  seriously  than  her  principal  competitors — 
Japan,  Norway,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Imports  of  fine  zinc  also  showed  a 
total  decrease  during  1934  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Norway, 
Poland,  Australia,  and  Canada,  from  which  the  bulk  of  Germany's  supplies  of  this 
commodity  are  customarily  drawn,  all  shipped  less  than  during  recent  years, 
although  increased  quantities  were  imported  from  several  less  important  sources 
of  supply. 

EXPORTS  FROM  GERMANY 

The  table  given  below  shows  principal  exports  of  German  goods  to  Canada 
during  the  vears  1933  and  1934.  The  total  values  for  these  years  were  R.M.28,- 
000,000  (Can.$l  1,200,000)  and  R.M.21 ,700,000  (Can.$8,680,000)  respectively. 

Exports  of  Principal  Commodities  from  Germany  to  Canada,  1933  and  1934 

1933  1934 

Commodity  Figures  in  1,000  Reichsmarks 

Dyes,  varnishes  and  lacquers   3,031  2,792 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  goods   3,882  2,781 

Vegetable  oils  and  fats   1.324  1.492 

Glassware   1,465  1,235 

Flax,  jute  and  hemp,  etc   1,283  1,193 

Toys  and  slide-rules  .   IMS  959 

Woven  silk  and  artificial  silk  fabrics   1.080  769 

Copperware                                                                                 848  761 

Coal  i   ....  678 

Miscellaneous  iron  goods                                                              960  665 

Paper  and  paper  products                                                            830  568 

Cutlery                                                                                       696  561 

Miscellaneous  machinery                                                              776  532 

Refined  potassium  salts                                                                355  424 

Tools                                                                                       544  409 
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1933  1934 

Commodity  Figures  in  1,000  Reichsmarks 

Silk  yarns                                                                                806  363 

Musical  instruments                                                                     292  340 

Textile  machinery  .'                                                328  338 

Celluloid  and  products                                                                 521  314 

Clay  and  porcelain-ware                                                              393  308 

Clocks                                                                                      334  286 

Boilers  and  machinery  parts                                                        161  278 

The  general  decline  in  the  value  of  Germany's  principal  exports  to  Canada 
is  obvious  from  the  table.  In  only  six  of  the  twenty-two  items  or  groups  of  com- 
modities were  increases  recorded  as  between  the  years  1933  and  1934.  These  were, 
moreover,  of  comparatively  minor  extent,  except  in  the  case  of  coal,  when  com- 
pared with  the  declines  in  exports  to  Canada  of  chemical  and  pharmaceutical 
goods,  toys  and  slide-rules,  iron  products,  and  silk  yarns. 

The  point  is  worthy  of  some  note  that,  whereas  the  decline  in  imports  into 
Germany  from  Canada  was  due  to  a  large  extent  to  a  falling  off  in  wheat  imports, 
the  decreased  figures  of  German  shipments  to  Canada  evidence  a  fairly  general 
contraction.  Canadian  export  business  in  so  far  as  this  market  is  concerned, 
and  with  respect  to  1934  conditions,  can  accordingly  be  credited  with  consider- 
able resiliency. 

CURRENT  SITUATION 

A  proviso  must  be  added  to  the  above  statements  in  so  far  as  they  show  a 
reasonably  satisfactory  record  of  imports  from  Canada  into  Germany  during 
the  past  year.  This  is  readily  apparent  from  the  following  statement  showing 
imports  from  the  Dominion  into  Germany  during  1934,  by  three-monthly  periods, 
as  follows:  first  quarter,  R.M.21,512,000;  second  quarter,  R.M.20,495,000;  third 
quarter,  R.M. 15,983,000;  fourth  quarter,  R.M.4,768,000. 

The  significance  of  these  data  cannot  be  emphasized  too  heavily.  The  new 
and  restrictive  regulations  concerning  import  trade,  which  were  enforced  towards 
mid-year,  exerted,  as  shown  in  the  foregoing  statement,  a  drastic  effect  on  the 
value  of  imports  from  Canada  into  this  market,  which  declined  from  a  high 
of  R.M.21,512,000  during  the  months  January  to  March  to  R.M.4,768,000  during 
the  months  October  to  December.  Much  of  this  decline  was  due  to  reduced  im- 
ports of  Canadian  wheat,  but  the  restriction  of  the  trade  was  noticeable  also  in 
the  case  of  other  commodities.  The  situation  is  further  illustrated  by  a  segrega- 
tion of  wheat  import  data  from  those  of  other  commodities  in  the  following 
table:— 

Wheat       Other  Goods  Total 
Figures  in  Reichsmarks 

1st  quarter   12,169,000  9,343,000  21,512,000 

2nd  quarter   11,023.000  9,472,000  20,495,000 

3rd  quarter   11,354,000  4,629,000  15,983,000 

4th  quarter   2,980,000  1,788,000  4,768,000 

The  year-end  position  of  imports  from  the  Dominion  into  Germany  must, 
in  view  of  the  above  outline,  be  counted  as  extremely  unsatisfactory.  There  were 
no  signs  of  any  relaxation  in  the  enforcement  of  trade  restrictions,  although 
individual  firms  had  in  some  cases  begun  the  transaction  of  barter  business,  which 
may  eventually  lead  to  some  amelioration  in  the  general  situation  and  outlook. 


EXCHANGE  CONTROL  IN  BELGIUM 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brussels,  cables  under 
date  April  11  that,  commencing  on  that  date,  Belgian  banks  were  authorized  to 
sell  foreign  currencies  up  to  the  amount  of  100,000  francs  without  any  formality 
whatever,  provided  they  are  satisfied  that  the  foreign  exchange  thus  made  avail- 
able will  be  used  in  payment  for  goods  imported.  For  import  payments  involving 
larger  amounts  the  buyers  must  submit  their  invoices  and  customs  receipts  as 
before.  Foreign  exchange  transactions  not  related  to  import  trade  are  still  sub- 
ject to  authorization. 
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COMMODITY  MARKETS  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  IN  1934 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  guilder  equals  $0-402  at  par  and  approximately  $0-67  at  present  rate  of  exchange; 
one  kilo  equals  2-205  pounds;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds) 

III 

FLOUR  AND  FLOUR  PRODUCTS 

Wheat  Flour. — Since  July  4,  1931,  there  have  been  restrictions  on  the  im- 
portation of  flour  into  the  Netherlands,  bakers  being  allowed  to  use  only  5  per 
cent  of  the  foreign  product  with  95  per  cent  which  must  be  home-milled.  Apart 
from  this,  manufacturers  may  secure  limited  quantities  for  special  needs.  As  a 
market  for  foreign  flour  the  Netherlands  is  now  of  minor  importance. 

The  quantity  entering  the  country  in  1934  moved  down  from  44,951  tons 
(2,682,000  fl.)  in  1933  to  38,906  tons  (1,770,000  fl.).  France  supplied  nearly  half 
of  the  total,  with  the  United  States  in  second  place.  Imports  from  Canada 
declined  on  account  of  high  price.  Apart  from  the  comparatively  high  price  of 
all  foreign  flour,  the  formalities  which  must  be  complied  with  to  secure  even 
the  small  volume  of  foreign  flour  which  may  legally  be  used  are  so  onerous  that 
many  bakers  prefer  to  entirely  disregard  the  privilege. 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  by  weight  and  value  from  the  leading  countries  of 
origin  in  1934,  with  comparative  figures  for  the  preceding  period,  were  as  fol- 
lows:— 

1933  1934 
Country  of  Origin  M.  Tons  1,000  Fl.    M.  Tons  1,000  Fi. 

Total   44,951       2,682       38,906  1,770 

Germany   5,056         209        5,453  171 

Belgium   429  30  227  8 

United  Kingdom   1,235  89        1,415  85 

France   14,738         703       16,535  617 

Italy   4,936         145        3,451  94 

Canada   5,024         395        2,903  197 

United  States   11,475         959        7,203  543 

Australia   1,961  130   

Other  Flour  Products. — In  1933,  10,665  tons  of  rye  flour  were  imported, 
principally  for  use  as  feeding  stuff.  Towards  the  close  of  the  period,  however, 
restrictions  were  placed  on  its  free  movement,  and  as  a  consequence  only  426  tons 
entered  in  1934. 

Malt. — The  quantity  of  malt  imported  into  the  Netherlands  was  9,243  tons: 
3,386  tons  from  Czechoslovakia,  2,613  tons  from  Germany,  and  1,783  tons  from 
Hungary. 

Oatmeal. — Imports  of  rolled  oats  and  oatmeal  dropped  from  8,421  tons  in 
1933  to  4,897  tons  in  1934.  This  was  distributed  between  Germany  and  the 
United  States,  with  3,384  tons  to  the  former  and  1,112  tons  to  the  latter.  Imports 
from  the  Dominion  in  1934  were  112  tons. 

A  large  international  producer  is  reported  to  be  establishing  a  plant  for  the 
manufacture  of  this  product  in  the  Netherlands,  which  will  render  the  country 
less  dependent  on  imports.  This  is  made  possible  by  a  monopoly  import  duty  of 
8  fl.  per  100  kilos  on  rolled  oats,  with  only  3  fl.  on  the  raw  product.  Package 
cereals  are  not  used  extensively  in  Holland,  although  a  number  of  the  better- 
known  internationally  advertised  articles  are  obtainable.  The  comparatively 
high  cost,  however,  as  well  as  the  different  tastes  of  the  people,  preclude  their 
more  general  adoption. 

Macaroni. — Macaroni  imports  were  400  tons  (66,000  fl.)  compared  with  534 
tons  (94,000  fl.)  in  1933.  Foreign  competition  is  from  Italy  and  France,  although 
domestic  manufacturers  handle  the  bulk  of  the  trade.   A  small  volume  of  busi- 
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ness  has  been  done  with  Canada  at  prices  which  have  been  too  low  to  be  remuner- 
ative. 

Holland  is  a  large  producer  and  exporter  of  flour  products  such  as  biscuits. 
A  few  well-known  specialty  lines  are  imported  from  England,  but  their  volume 
is  small. 

CHEMICALS  AND  PHARMACEUTICAL  PRODUCTS )    PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

From  the  Canadian  point  of  view  there  is  nothing  coming  under  this  group 
heading  which  is  of  special  interest,  nor  are  there  any  openings  of  which  advan- 
tage can  be  taken. 

Collective  imports  of  perfumes,  toilet  water,  hair  lotions,  toothpastes,  and 
cosmetics  weighed  682  tons  (1,374,000  fl.)  in  1934  in  comparison  with  1,055  tons 
(2,321,000  fl.)  in  the  preceding  year.  Of  this  quantity,  209  tons  (327,000  fl.) 
were  from  the  United  Kingdom,  184  tons  (242,000  fl.)  from  Germany,  163  tons 
(543,000  fl.)  from  France,  and  78  tons  (140,000  fl.)  from  the  United  States.  While 
the  domestic  packing  and  preparation  of  products  coming  under  the  foregoing 
headings  is  increasing,  there  are  no  obstacles  to  the  introduction  of  new  lines 
from  abroad  except  the  difficulty  of  becoming  established  in  the  face  of  well- 
known  and  well-advertised  brands. 

As  regards  patent  medicines,  the  Netherlands  is  also  a  practically  open 
market  for  these.  Consumers  are  conservative,  however,  and  in  order  to  intro- 
duce something  new  the  expenditure  of  time  and  money  is  essential. 

Undeveloped  photographic  films  imported  weighed  106  tons  in  1934  in  com- 
parison with  207  tons  in  1933.  Germany  supplied  69  tons,  the  United  States  26 
tons,  Belgium  24  tons,  the  United  Kingdom  21  tons,  and  Canada  2  tons. 

Some  Canadian  ochre  is  sold  in  this  market  in  competition  with  Germany 
and  France.  (Canadian  statistics  showed  exports  as  having  been  valued  at 
$12,623  in  1934,  although  a  part  of  this  was  in  transit  to  the  Rhineland.) 

As  regards  manufactured  paints  and  colours,  there  is  little  hope  of  develop- 
ing a  profitable  sale.  The  domestic  industry,  which  manufactures  many  good- 
quality  articles,  is  not  only  able  to  take  care  of  the  home  market,  but  also  has 
a  large  surplus  left  over  for  sale  abroad.  Some  importation  took  place  at  one 
time  before  local  manufacture  reached  its  present  levels.  Based  on  these,  small 
repeat  orders  are  still  placed,  in  which  Canada  shared  to  the  extent  of  $595  in 
1934.    Imports,  however,  are  moving  steadily  downward. 

Total  importation  of  toilet  soap  weighed  1,661  tons.  Principal  sources  of 
supply  were:  Germany,  570  tons;  Canada,  476  tons;  United  States,  238  tons; 
and  the  United  Kingdom,  197  tons. 

WOOD  AND  WOOD  PRODUCTS 

Despite  the  decrease  in  building  construction  activities,  imports  of  logs  and 
lumber  into  the  Netherlands  have  held  their  own  in  comparison  with  the  pre- 
ceding year.  Holland  is  a  country  with  few  forests,  and  domestic  production 
does  not  equal  10  per  cent  of  consumption.  Native  elm  is  the  only  lumber  which 
is  available  in  sufficient  quantities  to  meet  the  demand. 

The  Soviet  Union,  the  Baltic  and  Scandinavian  countries  are  the  principal 
sources  of  supply  for  ordinary  softwoods.  Hardwoods  and  exotic  woods  are 
brought  in  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Some  business  is  done  by  Canadian 
shippers,  although  prices  are  so  close  that  the  market  is,  generally  speaking,  an 
unprofitable  one. 

Oak. — Netherlands  furniture  manufacturers  use  large  quantities  of  oak,  and 
in  this  industry  its  use  far  exceeds  the  importance  of  any  other  variety  of  wood. 
In  1934  31,743  cubic  metres  of  oak  logs  and  timbers  were  imported,  which  had 
a  total  value  of  792,000  fl.  The  volume  was  slightly  in  excess  of  the  figure  for 
the  preceding  year,  whereas  the  value  was  somewhat  down.    Germany  was  the 
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country  of  origin  of  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
balance  distributed  between  Belgium,  Poland,  and  Denmark. 

As  regards  sawn  oak,  the  total  volume  was  40,828  cubic  metres  and  the  value 
1,950,000  fl.,  both  of  which  figures  represent  a  slight  contraction  in  comparison 
with  1933.  The  United  States  supplied  15,084  cubic  metres  (641,000  fl.),  Poland 
10,149  (525,000  fl.),  and  the  Soviet  Union  9,346  cubic  metres  (419,000  fl.). 

Pine  and  Spruce. — European  pine  and  spruce  are  woods  which  are  used  for 
ordinary  building  purposes  in  the  Netherlands,  and  imports  come  principally  in 
the  form  of  sawn  lumber.  The  total  volume  last  year  was  1,878,920  cubic  metres 
(33,595,000  fl.),  of  which  the  Soviet  Union  supplied  735,496  cubic  metres  (13,- 
254:000  fl.),  Finland  431,626  (7,183,000  fl.),  and  Sweden  315,372  cubic  metres 
(5,706,000  fl.) :    Poland  was  in  fourth  place,  well  behind  Sweden. 

As  regards  pine  and  spruce  logs  and  timbers,  the  volume  of  imports  was 
196,743  cubic  metres  (2,877,000  fl.) .  The  Soviet  Union  was  responsible  for  70,875 
cubic  metres,  41,991  were  from  Latvia,  and  28,172  from  Germany. 

Douglas  Fir. — The  use  of  Douglas  fir  is  increasing.  Formerly  it  was  con- 
sidered more  or  less  a  luxury  wood  for  special  purposes  only.  Now,  however,  it 
has  entered  house  construction  in  a  more  general  way.  It  is  classified  in  the 
Netherlands  trade  statistics  as  American  pine.  With  this  is  included  Southern 
pine,  imports  of  which,  however,  are  very  small  at  the  prespnt  time. 

Douglas  fir  logs  and  timbers  which  came  into  Holland  in  1934  were  23,201 
cubic  metres  (679,000  fl.),  all  from  the  United  States.  Sawn  lumber  imports 
measured  20,335  cubic  metres  (605,000  fl.).  Canada  was  credited  with  913  cubic 
metres  (27,000  fl.) ;  the  balance  was  from  the  United  States. 

Pulpwood. — With  only  one  consumer  of  importance,  the  importation  of  pulp- 
wood  into  Holland  in  1934  came  to  537,782  cubic  metres  (3,169,000  fl.),  of  which 
395,728  cubic  metres  (2,410,000  fl.)  came  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  most  of 
the  balance  from  Finland.  If  Canada  could  compete  with  Russian  prices,  busi- 
ness could  be  done  in  this  product. 

Piling  and  Railway  Ties. — Logs  for  use  as  piling  are  imported  from  Ger- 
many, the  Soviet  Union,  Sweden,  and  Belgium.  The  weight  of  imports  was 
71,586  tons  (1,290,000  fl.)  Railway  tie  imports  came  to  265,928  units  (367,000  fl.) , 
of  which  the  Soviet  Union  was  responsible  for  120,303,  Germany  for  92,436,  and 
Poland  for  35,151. 

Plywood. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  various  types  of  plywood  in  the 
Netherlands  market.  From  Canadian  sources  particular  interest  is  expressed  in 
Douglas  fir.  If  additional  quantities  were  available,  they  could  be  disposed  of. 
In  the  trade  statistics  plywood  is  subdivided  into  several  groups.  Among  these 
are  alder  or  birch,  the  total  volume  of  which  in  1934  was  22,870  tons  (2.369,- 
000  fl.).  Poland  supplied  7,511  tons  (852,000  fl.),  the  Soviet  Union  6,910  tons 
(543,000  fl.),  and  Finland  4,482  tons  (487,000  fl.). 

Oak  plywood  imports  totalled  1,172  tons  (324,000  fl.).  Slightly  less  than 
half  of  these  were  from  Poland;  the  balance  were  from  Latvia,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  Belgium. 

Other  plywood  imports  came  to  4,165  tons  (573,000  fl.),  of  which  3,689  tons 
(443,000  fl.)  were  from  the  United  States.  A  good  proportion  of  this  would  be 
manufactured  from  Douglas  fir. 

Other  Lumber  Products. — The  importation  of  planks  for  flooring  totalled  258 
tons  (39,000  fl.)  in  1933  and  1,980  tons  (97,000  fl.)  in  1934.  This  heavy  increase 
was  caused  by  more  active  selling  from  the  Soviet  Union  (1,498  tons  valued  at 
45,000  fl.).   There  is  a  limited  market  for  maple  flooring  from  Canada. 

The  Netherlands  cooperage  industry  has  been  operating  on  a  sub-normal 
level  owing  to  the  smaller  demand  for  containers,  which  in  turn  is  the  result  of 
the  general  depression.  For  this  reason  imports  of  cooperage  stock  fell  from 
12,893  tons  in  1933  to  9,690  tons  in  1934.   Germany  was  the  leading  source  of 
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supply  with  5,940  tons,  followed  by  the  United  States  with  1,982  tons.  The 
United  States  ships  principally  oak. 

Wood-pulp. — The  Netherlands  produces  most  ordinary  grades  of  paper,  as 
well  as  artificial  silk.  The  majority  of  these  mills  purchase  their  raw  material 
from  abroad  in  the  form  of  pulp. 

Mechanical  Wood-pulp.— Imports  in  1934  were  12,452  tons  (232,000  fl  ),  of 
which  9,766  tons  (177,000  fl.)  were  from  Norway,  2,571  tons  from  Sweden,  and 
51  tons  from  Canada. 

Chemical  Pulp. — The  importation  of  chemical  pulp,  other  than  sulphite, 
increased  from  5,904  tons  (192,000  fl.)  in  1933  to  10,970  tons  (390,000  fl.)  in 
1934.  Of  the  1934  quantity,  9,074  tons  (311,000  fl.)  came  from  Sweden,  and 
Finland  supplied  1,612  tons  (58,000  fl.). 

Sulphite  Pulp. — As  regards  sulphite,  there  was  a  slight  drop  between  1933 
and  1934.  Sweden  maintained  her  position  as  the  leading  supplier.  Germany 
dropped  back  slightly,  while  Canada's  relative  position  was  much  the  same. 
Sulphite  imports  from  principal  sources  during  the  past  two  years  have  been 
as  below: — 

1933  1934 
Country  of  Origin  M.  Tons  1,000  Fl.    M.  Tons  1,000  Fl. 


Total  

  72,548 

4,953 

68,273 

4,588 

  20,855 

1,325 

19,446 

1,121 

Finland  

  11,886 

594 

11,391 

585 

  9.621 

692 

7,306 

619 

  22,247 

1,476 

22,178 

1,534 

  6,759 

782 

6,299 

592 

(Canadian  trade  returns  show  exports  of  sulphite  pulp  to  Holland  as  having 
been  valued  at  $325,208  in  comparison  with  $339,280  in  1933.) 

Other  Wood  Articles. — The  importation  of  furniture  into  the  Netherlands 
has  been  made  impossible  by  the  imposition  of  quota  restrictions.  What  busi- 
ness is  done  is  in  the  hands  principally  of  Belgium  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  Ger- 
many. Axe  and  tool  handles  are  manufactured  in  the  country  and  are  also 
purchased  in  other  European  countries.  Some  high-grade  hickory  handles  come 
from  the  United  States,  but  they  are  too  expensive. 

Canada  has  been  successful  in  meeting  German  competition  as  far  as  the 
sale  of  meat  skewers  is  concerned,  although  the  relative  position  of  the  prices  of 
the  two  articles  is  not  sufficiently  in  Canada's  favour  to  overcome  the  selling 
advantage  which  Germany  possesses  on  account  of  its  nearness  to  the  market. 

Kitchen  woodenware  is  extensively  employed  in  the  Netherlands.  It  is, 
however,  all  of  domestic  or  European  origin.  Similar  Canadian  products  are 
too  high  in  quality,  and  are  also  too  expensive. 

Building  Boards. — The  importation  of  Canadian-made  wallboard  and  building 
board  is  increasing,  although  total  imports  contracted  in  1934  when  compared 
with  1933.  In  the  Netherlands  statistics  this  class  of  material  is  grouped  under 
one  heading,  which  embodies  boards  manufactured  from  gypsum,  woodwool, 
sawdust,  magnesite,  peat,  and  similar  materials.  The  so-called  asbestos  cement 
panels  are  excluded. 

Particulars  of  imports  from  principal  countries  during  the  past  two  years 
are  appended: — 

1933  1934 


Country  of  Origin 

M.  Tons 

1,000  Fl. 

M.  Tons 

1,000  I 

Total  

6,831 

736 

5,895 

572 

1,356 

104 

832 

66 

1,177 

143 

652 

81 

1,070 

149 

977 

118 

Canada   

782 

111 

923 

114 

797 

133 

885 

110 

Canadian  competition  is  principally  with  the  United  States,  and  with 
American  types  of  boards  which  are  produced  in  Scandinavian  countries.  (Cana- 
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dian  export  statistics  covering  pulp  and  fibre  wallboards  show  an  increase  in 
the  quantity  going  to  the  Netherlands,  from  $22,714  in  1932  to  $44,968  in  1933 
and  $56,459  in  1934.) 

HIDES,  SKINS,  LEATHER,  AND  FOOTWEAR 

The  quantity  of  raw  hides  imported  into  the  Netherlands  in  1934  was  slightly 
in  excess  of  the  figure  for  1933.  Imports  from  Canada  were  also  up  from  22 
tons  (9,810  fl.)  to  171  tons  (62,449  fl.).  No  information  is  available  as  to  the 
type  of  imports  from  Canada  except  that  they  were  principally  cow  hides. 

The  first  heading  in  the  Netherlands  statistics  embodies  exotic  hides  and 
skins  other  than  lizard,  bird,  and  snakeskins.  This  is  subdivided  into  two  divi- 
sions, salted  and  dried.  As  regards  the  former,  the  total  figure  was  14,132  tons 
(4.128,000  fl.),  of  which  3,591  tons  were  from  Belgium,  1,251  tons  from  Mexico, 
3,180  tons  from  the  Argentine,  and  3,271  tons  (832,000  fl.)  from  the  United 
States. 

Imports  of  hides  and  skins  in  the  dry  state  totalled  4,539  tons,  of  which 
1,201  tons  were  from  the  Union  of  South  Africa,  927  tons  from  Belgium,  and  485 
tons  from  Colombia. 

Imports  of  Java  cow  hides  weighed  1,109  tons  and  Java  buffalo  hides  1,932 

tons. 

Apart  from  the  foregoing,  imports  of  some  other  varieties  of  hides  were  as 
follows:  horse  hides,  1,201  tons;  non-specified  cow  hides,  7,298  tons;  and  calf 
skins,  5,921  tons.  The  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium  were  the  principal  sup- 
pliers of  horse  hides,  while  Germany,  Belgium,  and  France  headed  the  list  as  far 
as  non-specified  cow  hides  are  concerned.  France  was  also  in  first  place  among 
shippers  of  calf  skins. 

Furs. — Imports  of  raw  furs  from  all  sources  were  95  tons  (640,000  fl.)  over 
1933.  The  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  59  tons,  Germ-any  with  7  tons, 
Roumania  with  5  tons,  and  the  United  States  with  3  tons.  There  was  also  a 
small  quantity  direct  from  Canada. 

As  regards  dressed  furs,  the  total  volume  imported  was  224  tons  (2,936,- 
000  fl.) :  Germany,  116  tons;  Belgium,  47  tons;  United  Kingdom,  13  tons;  and 
France,  12  tons. 

Importers  are  interested  in  purchasing  the  lower-grade  varieties  of  both 
dressed  and  undressed  furs  direct  from  Canada.  They  are  desirous,  however,  of 
being  able  to  inspect  merchandise  before  making  payment,  and  for  this  reason 
the  bulk  of  the  trade  continues  to  flow  through  established  European  trade  chan- 
nels. An  attempt  has  been  made  during  the  year  to  set  up  a  fur  auction  in 
Amsterdam. 

Leather. — The  market  for  leather  and  leather  products  is  limited  by  import 
quotas  covering  all  types  of  these  commodities,  which  have  prevented  Canadian 
trade  in  upper  leathers  from  expanding. 

As  regards  sole  leather,  the  demand  for  this  is  taken  care  of  by  Dutch 
tanners,  who  also  produce  a  surplus  for  export.  The  small  imports  of  vegetable- 
tanned  sole  leather  amounted  to  134  tons,  nearly  all  of  which  came  from  Germany. 
Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  weighed  349  tons.  Imports  of  harness  leather 
weighed  36  tons  against  exports  of  29  tons.?  Imports  of  both  sole  and  harness 
leather  were  well  below  their  1933  level. 

Imports  of  Java  and  chrome-tanned  box  calf  totalled  136  tons,  with  108  tons 
from  Germany  and  9  from  the  United  Kingdom.  Imports  of  other  chrome- 
tanned  upper  leather  shrank  from  521  tons  in  1933  to  350  tons  in  1934.  As 
regards  this  latter  figure,  139  tons  came  from  Germany,  78  tons  from  the  United 
States,  36  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  11  tons  from  Czechoslovakia. 

Imports  of  patent  leather  amounted  to  73  tons  (279,000  fl.)  in  comparison 
with  179  tons  (714,000  fl.)  in  1933.  As  regards  the  1934  figures,  32  tons  (130,000 
fl.)  were  of  German  origin,  31  tons  (103,000  fl.)  from  the  United  States,  and  2 
tons  (15,000  fl.)  from  France. 
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Lining  leather  from  all  sources  totalled  502  tons  (802,000  fl.)  compared  with 
627  tons  (934,000  fl.)  in  1933.  Imports  of  wash  leather  totalled  61  tons  (415,- 
000  fl.) ;  and  belting  and  technical  leathers,  119  tons  (162,000  fl.).  About  85  per 
cent  of  the  belting  and  technical  leather  was  supplied  by  Belgium  and  :  he  balance 
was  of  French  origin. 

Imports  of  all  types  of  upper  leather  from  Canada  are  small,  and  they  are 
not  separately  mentioned  under  any  of  the  foregoing  headings.  The  total,  how- 
ever, rose  from  1-7  tons  (8,793  fl.)  in  1933  to  2-7  tons  (10,049  fl.)  in  1934. 

Leather  Footwear. — Import  restrictions  preclude  the  possibility  of  market- 
ing Canadian  footwear  in  the  Netherlands.  Competition  among  the  domestic 
producers  is  intense,  as  also  among  the  exporting  countries  who  have  quotas  based 
on  business  in  previous  years. 

Total  imports  were  460,665  pairs  against  650,728  pairs  in  1933.  Germany, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Switzerland  divided  this  limited  market 
between  them.  British  shoe  manufacturers  operate  through  their  own  retail 
establishments  in  the  Netherlands. 

Rubber  Footwear. — As  is  the  case  with  leather  boots  and  shoes,  the  market 
for  rubber  footwear  is  also  restricted  by  import  quotas.  Until  recently  there  was 
no  domestic  production  of  rubber  footwear  other  than  tennis  shoes.  Now,  how- 
ever, the  Netherlands  branch  factory  of  an  internationally  known  Czecho- 
slovakia]! producer  is  manufacturing  rubber  boots  and  shoes  of  a  type  directly 
competitive  with  those  imported  from  Canada. 

In  1933,  6,955  pairs  of  shoes  (24,008  fl.)  made  wholly  or  for  the  greater  part 
of  rubber  were  imported  from  Canada,  and  in  1934  10,201  pairs  (27,496  fl.). 
These  were  principally  the  knee  type  of  boot  which  is  used  by  fishermen,  sailors, 
and,  under  certain  conditions,  labourers.  Apart  from  Canada,  sources  of  supply 
are  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  Czechoslovakia,  Poland,  Japan,  Sweden,  and 
Norway. 

Statistics  are  appended  showing  imports  during  1933  and  1934  in  number  of 
pairs  and  value.  These  indicate  that  Canada  was  the  only  country  to  have 
increased  its  trade: — 

1933  1934 
Country  of  Origin  Pairs       1,000  Fl.       Pairs     1,000  Fl. 

Total   2,384,208       1,229       1,403,711  759 

Germany   632,760         334         512,355  288 

Belgium   452,297         166         259,285  S6 

United  Kingdom   112,614  82  63,423  44 

Czechoslovakia   150,602         122         101,273  77 

Poland   271,357'        124         321,973  137 

Japan   ..   ..         654,334         299         105,707  64 

Canada   6,955  24  10,201  27 

The  comparative  competitive  conditions  of  each  source  of  supply  cannot, 
however,  be  determined  from  the  above  figures,  as  the  quantity  entering  is 
governed  by  quota  allotment  rather  than  the  ability  of  the  manufacturer  to 
market  his  product. 

Climatic  conditions  in  the  Netherlands  are  such  that  the  use  of  goloshes  and 
snow  boots  is  necessary  only  on  rare  occasions.  Consequently,  the  demand  is 
small.  The  trade  in  tennis  shoes  and  plimsolls,  part  of  which  was  once  supplied 
by  Canadian  factories,  is  now  in  the  hands  of  Japanese  and  European  producers 
who  sell  a  rather  inferior  article  at  a  low  price. 

Other  Leather  Products. — Italy  supplied  over  half  of  the  90,100  pairs  of 
gloves  which  were  imported  into  Holland  in  1934,  followed  by  Czechoslovakia 
with  27,418  pairs.  Business  is  being  done  in  Canadian-made  leather  workmen's 
gloves.  Here  again,  however,  the  comparatively  mild  climate  during  the  whole 
twelve  months  of  the  year  does  not  make  the  wearing  of  hand  cover  necessary 
except  to  a  limited  extent. 

Miscellaneous  Leather  Goods. — Such  articles  as  hand  baggage  come  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  other  Continental  countries.  There  is  little 
prospect  of  Canada  participating  successfully  in  any  of  these. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  EGYPT  IN  1934 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(£  sterling  equals  0-975  £  Egyptian;  £E  equals  $4.99  at  par) 

II 

Imports  of  Foodstuffs,  Beverages,  and  Tobacco 

In  1934  foodstuffs  formed  about  10  per  cent  of  the  value  of  Egypt's  total 
imports  compared  with  14  per  cent  in  1932  and  17  per  cent  in  1931.  The  chief 
items  in  this  group,  as  the  following  table  shows,  are  coffee,  tea,  and  spices;  fresh 
fruits  and  nuts;  cheese;  fish,  fresh  or  preserved;  edible  fats  and  oils;  potatoes; 
oleaginous  fruits  and  oil  seeds;  meats;  semolina;  olives,  sweets;  preserved 
fruits  and  vegetables;  and  flour  of  wheat. 

Imports  of  Foodstuffs,  1933  and  1934 

1933  1934 

Commodity  (1,000  £E)  Chief  Countries  of  Supply 

Live  animals   25  32  Turkey,  Syria,  Palestine,  Cyprus 

Meats,  fresh,  preserved  or  canned..           81  79  Australia,  U.K.,  Italy 

Fish,  fresh,  preserved  or  canned  . .  147  175  U.K.,  France,  Portugal,  Spain,  U.S. 

Milk  and  cream,  chiefly  preserved  .  .           36  34  Switzerland,  Canada,  Holland,  U.K. 

Butter   27  25  Australia,  Syria 

Cheese   191  194  Balkans,  Italy,  U.K.,  Holland 

Potatoes                                                     74  92  Italy,  Holland 

Olives  and  capers,  fresh  or  dried .  .           75  72  Greece,  Turkey 

Fruits  and  nuts,  fresh   455  553  Greece,  Italy,  Palestine 

Fruits  and  vegetables,  preserved  .  .           63  67  Italy,  U.K.,  U.S. 

Wheat                                                          3  107  Australia 

Flour  of  wheat                                          56  40  U.S.,  U.K.,  Canada,  Australia 

Semolina  and  groats  of  wheat.  ...           51  80  France 

Malt  and  starch                                         28  38  Czechoslovakia,  Hungary 

Macaroni,  alimentary  pastes   ....             7  6  Italy,  France 

Biscuits  and  bakers'  products..    ..           25  25  U.K.,  Belgium 

Sugar,  refined,  beet                                   10  7  Czechoslovakia 

Confectionery  and  chocolates  ....           62  60  U.K.,  Belgium 

Oil  seeds,  oleaginous  fruits   106  90  India,  Syria,  Cyprus 

Oils  and  fats,  edible   138  156  France,  Greece,  Holland,  Italy 

Coffee,  tea,  spices   834  958  Ceylon,  Brazil,  India 

Miscellaneous                                            97  94 

Total   2,691  2,984 

The  larger  imports  of  foodstuffs  into  Egypt  last  year  are  attributable  almost 
entirely  to  increases  in  wheat  (+  £E104,000),  fruits  and  nuts  (+  £E98,000) ,  and 
tea  (+  £E237,000).   The  chief  decrease  was  in  coffee  (—  £E110,000). 


WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

Imports  of  wheat  into  Egypt  during  1934  amounted  to  17,142  metric  tons 
valued  at  £E107,221  compared  with  only  346  tons  valued  at  £E2,599  in  1933.  In 
1932  the  imports  were  37,193  tons  valued  at  £E251,203.  The  increase  in  last 
year's  imports  compared  with  1933  is  the  result  of  the  Egyptian  Government's 
decision  to  purchase  wheat  rather  than  lower  the  high  protective  duties,  with  a 
view  to  exerting  pressure  on  the  local  market  and  reducing  local  wheat  prices, 
which  had  soared  to  unprecedented  levels  because  of  the  low  crop  last  May.  The 
Egyptian  crop  is  just  about  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  local  demand,  with  normal 
yields,  local  millers  having  adopted  the  practice  of  mixing  a  rather  high  per- 
centage of  rice  with  the  flour,  although  this  has  considerably  lowered  the  quality 
of  the  bread  sold  in  Egypt.  Australia  supplied  practically  the  entire  imports  in 
1934. 

The  imports  of  wheat  flour  into  Egypt  last  year  were  onlv  4,040  metric  tons 
valued  at  £E40,392  ($200,000  at  par)  compared  with  5,247  tons  valued  at  £E56,- 
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406  ($280,000)  in  1933  and  58,430  tons  valued  at  £E513,189  ($2,565,000)  in 
1932.  In  1930  Egypt's  flour  imports  totalled  195,929  metric  tons  valued  at  £E2,- 
106,000  ($10,530,000).  The  present  situation  is  the  result  of  the  prohibitive 
duties  imposed  on  flour  during  the  last  four  years. 

Imports  of  wheat  flour  during  1934  were,  as  in  1933,  mainly  from  the  United 
States,  which  was  credited  with  3,559  metric  tons,  representing  78  per  cent  of 
the  total  imports.  The  other  suppliers  were  Australia  (203  tons),  the  United 
Kingdom  (148  tons) ,  and  Canada  (107  tons  valued  at  £E1,105) . 

Semolina  and  Groats. — Imports  of  groats  and  semolina  of  wheat  rose  from 
5,580  metric  tons  (£E59,853)  in  1933  to  8,814  tons  (£E80,125)  in  1934.  France 
supplies  a  little  more  than  two-fifths  of  the  demand. 

MACARONI  AND  BISCUITS 

Macaroni. — Imports  of  alimentary  pastes  last  year  totalled  237,485  kilos 
valued  at  £E6,219  compared  with  299,453  kilos  valued  at  £E7,040  in  1933.  Italy 
supplied  94  per  cent  of  last  year's  imports.  This  industry  has  been  greatly 
assisted  by  protective  duties,  and  imports  have  diminished  considerably  during 
the  last  few  years. 

Bakers'  Products. — Imports  of  fancy  bakers'  products  in  1934  totalled  233,294 
kilos  valued  at  £E21,314  as  against  227,670  kilos  valued  at  £E21,831  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  80  per  cent  of  last  year's  imports, 
Belgium,  France,  Italy,  and  Holland  supplying  the  balance. 

MALT  AND  STARCH 

Malt. — There  are  several  breweries  in  Egypt,  and  this  industry  is  encouraged 
by  the  tariff.  Hungary  and  Czechoslovakia  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply  of 
foreign  malt.  Total  imports  last  year  amounted  to  715  metric  tons  valued  at 
£E9;512,  of  which  Hungary  supplied  647  tons  (£E8,317). 

Starch. — Imports  of  starch  increased  from  1,725  metric  tons  valued  at  £E17,- 
359  to  3,128  tons  valued  at  £E28,468  in  1934.  Czechoslovakia,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium are  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

GLUCOSE,  SUGAR,  CONFECTIONERY 

Glucose. — While  Egypt  has  a  considerable  maize  crop,  there  is  no  local  pro- 
duction of  glucose.  Imports  of  this  commodity  increased  from  1,240  metric  tons 
valued  at  £E14,945  in  1933  to  1,518  tons  valued  at  £E16,319  last  year.  The  main 
source  of  supply  is  the  United  States. 

Sugar. — The  sugar  cane  has  been  cultivated  and  refined  in  Egypt  for  many 
years,  and  this  industry  is  highly  protected,  so  that  imports  of  foreign  sugar  are 
practically  impossible.  Nevertheless,  951  metric  tons  of  refined  beet  sugar  valued 
at  £E7,446  were  imported  last  year. 

Confectionery. — Sweets  are  manufactured  locally  to  some  extent.  In  1934 
total  imports  were  valued  at  £E18,383,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom's  share  was 
nearly  60  per  cent.  Austria,  the  United  States,  and  Italy,  in  order,  were  the  next 
chief  sources. 

Chocolates. — Total  imports  of  chocolates  in  bars  or  other  form  last  year 
amounted  to  422,660  kilos  valued  at  £E41,405.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied 
195,990  kilos,  and  Belgium,  the  next  largest  supplier,  is  credited  with  137,570 
kilos.  Holland,  Italy,  and  Switzerland  are  the  other  main  exporters  of  this  com- 
modity to  Egypt. 

MILK,  BUTTER,  CHEESE 

Preserved  Milk. — Egypt  imports  preserved  milk  either  in  powder  or  con- 
densed (syrupy)  form,  the  demand  being  mainly  for  the  sweetened  product. 
Canada  has  a  large  share  of  the  imports  of  the  unsweetened  variety. 
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Total  imports  of  preserved  milk,  in  lumps  or  powder,  in  1934  amounted  to  133,621  kilo- 
grams valued  at  £E1 1,680,  of  which  109,074  kilos  were  unsweetened. 

Imports  of  preserved  condensed  milk  last  year  comprised  256,144  kilograms  unsweetened 
(£E8,668)  and  342,344  kilos  sweetened  (£E13,773).  Of  the  unsweetened,  Canada  supplied 
120,695  kilos,  Holland  78.596,  Switzerland  9,264,  and  other  countries  47,589  kilos.  Switzerland 
supplied  165,499  kilos  of  sweetened  condensed  milk,  Holland  113.074,  and  other  countries 
63,771  kilos. 

Batter. — There  are  two  kinds  of  butter  imported  into  Egypt,  namely  melted 
butter  known  as  maslee,  and  the  fresh  or  salted  product.  Imports  of  the  former 
type  in  1934  amounted  to  62  metric  tons  valued  at  £E5,345. 

Imports  of  fresh  or  salted  butter  last  year  totalled  296  metric  tons  valued  at  £E20,068 
compared  with  288  tons  (£E23,139)  in  1933.  Australia,  the  chief  source,  supplied  197  tons 
last  year.   New  Zealand  supplied  3  tons  and  all  other  countries  96  tons. 

Cheese. — While  there  are  a  considerable  number  of  cheese-making  establish- 
ments in  Egypt,  there  are  nevertheless  large  imports  of  this  commodity. 

The  foreign  type  for  which  the  greatest  demand  exists  is  known  as  Kashkaioal,  &  fairly 
hard,  round,  flat  loaf  such  as  is  commonly  produced  and  consumed  in  the  Balkans.  Total 
imports  of  this  type  of  cheese  in  1934  amounted  to  1,917  metric  tons  valued  at  £E1 12,954,  the 
figures  being  almost  equal  to  those  for  1933.  The  principal  suppliers  are  Greece  and  Bulgaria. 
Another  type  of  cheese  is  imported  in  its  own  brine  or  water  and  is  creamy  white  in  colour; 
74  tons  of  this  type  were  imported  last  year  valued  at  £E4,148  as  against  83  tons  valued  at 
£E4,804  in  1933.   Cyprus  and  Greece  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  this  variety. 

The  third  group  shown  in  the  trade  statistics  includes  the  Canadian,  Swiss,  Dutch, 
French,  and  Italian  types,  the  total  imports  of  which  in  1934  amounted  to  973  metric  tons 
valued  at  £E76,556  compared  with  775  tons  valued  at  £E73,834  in  the  previous  year.  The  1934 
total  is  made  up  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  386  tons;  Italy,  248  tons;  Switzerland,  128 
tons;  Holland,  90  tons;  France,  49  tons;  Cyprus,  22  tons;  and  all  other  countries,  64  tons. 
The  large  Ontario  or  Quebec  loaves  are  appreciated  in  Egypt  and  are  imported  from  stocks 
held  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  in  this  connection  it  ma}'  be  pointed  out  that  Great  Britain 
was  credited  in  1934  with  385-7  tons  valued  at  £E19,405  as  against  94-5  tons  (£E6,172)  in 
1933.  It  appears  that  a  good  deal  of  the  increase  was  due  to  larger  shipments  of  Canadian 
cheese  by  brokers  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

MEATS,  FRESH  OR  PRESERVED 

The  consumption  of  meat  in  Egypt  is  considerably  lower  than  that  of  most 
countries  in  Europe  and  America.  While  the  total  population  of  Egypt  is  over 
15,000,000,  of  which  Europeans  number  about  250,000,  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly 
employed  in  agriculture,  and  the  workers  on  the  land  are  satisfied  with  a  very 
frugal  meal  consisting  mostly  of  corn  or  millet  bread  with  beans,  onions,  or  other 
vegetables. 

The  chief  consumption  of  meat,  therefore,  is  in  the  towns,  especially  Cairo, 
Alexandria,  and  Port  Said,  where  there  is  a  fairly  large  proportion  of  Europeans. 
Nevertheless  Egypt's  foreign  meat  bill  is  a  relatively  small  one. 

The  other  chief  characteristics  of  the  Egyptian  market  are  the  fact  that 
the  Egyptians  are  Moslems,  prohibited  from  eating  pork,  and  that  they  use 
fairly  large  quantities  of  edible  tallow  and  other  animal  and  vegetable  oils  and 
fats  for  cooking  purposes. 

Live  Stock. — Egypt  is  an  importer  and  not  an  exporter  of  live  stock,  and  its 
requirements  in  this  respect  are  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  countries,  Turkey 
being  the  chief  source  of  supply  for  sheep  and  goats,  while  cows  and  buffaloes 
and  bullocks  come  mostly  from  Turkey,  Syria,  Abyssinia,  and  Cyprus.  Egypt 
also  imports  a  considerable  number  of  animals  from  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan. 
The  market  in  Egypt  for  Canadian  live  stock  is  practically  nil. 

Meats,  Fresh  or  Cured. — Imports  of  meats,  fresh  or  frozen,  salted,  dried, 
smoked  or  cooked,  but  not  canned,  totalled  £E30,180  in  1934  compared  with 
£E35,941  in  1933. 

Australia  has  a  monopoly  of  the  import  trade  in  refrigerated  beef  and  veal, 
mutton,  and  lamb,  besides  supplying  a  fair  share  of  pork.  Imports  last  year 
include  408  metric  tons  of  beef  and  veal  valued  at  £E10,473;  mutton  and  lamb, 
10  tons   (£E493) ;  pork,  excluding  bacon,  4  tons   (£E194) ;  bacon,  81  tons 
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(£E7,157) ;  ham,  salted,  dried,  smoked  or  cooked,  72  tons  (£E8,943) ;  other  meat, 
salted,  dried,  smoked  or  cooked,  15  tons  (£E1,916)  ;  poultry  and  game,  12  tons 
(£E1,004). 

The  demand  for  ham  is  supplied  chiefly  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy. 

Meats,  Prepared  or  Canned. — Imports  of  preparations  of  meat  totalled 
£E49,336  last  year  as  against  £E45,011  in  1933.  The  chief  demand  was  for 
sausages  and  the  like  (£E21,979),  chiefly  Italian.  Imports  of  preserved  ham  and 
pork  totalled  £E13,943  and  of  preserved  beef  and  veal  £E6,253  (£E1,842  in  1933). 

FISH,  FRESH  OR  PRESERVED 

Fresh  Fish. — Imported  fresh  or  frozen  fish  is  somewhat  of  a  luxury  in  Egypt 
owing  to  the  fairly  heavy  duty  on  this  commodity,  of  which  the  hotels  catering  to 
the  tourist  trade  are  the  chief  consumers.  Imports  in  1934  totalled  only  5,864 
kilos  valued  at  £E465,  mostly  consigned  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Dried,  Salted,  or  Smoked  Fish. — Imports  of  salted,  dried  or  smoked  fish  of 
all  kinds  totalled  4,119  metric  tons  valued  at  £E91,009  in  1934  compared  with 
3764  tons  (£E84,339)  in  1933. 

Dried  cod  imports  decreased  from  2,372  metric  tons  (£E52,996)  in  1933  to  2.043  tons 
(£E49.697)  in  1934.  France  supplied  704  tons  in  1934  (compared  with  1,193  tons  in  1933), 
the  United  Kingdom  628  tons,  and  all  other  countries  711  tons.  The  total  requirements 
represent  about  $250,000  annually.   There  are  no  imports  from  Canada. 

There  were  1,888  metric  tons  of  herrings,  salted,  dried,  or  smoked,  imported  in  1934 
(£E33,523),  the  trade  being  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  United  Kingdom.  This  is  an 
increase  of  710  tons  over  1933. 

Imports  of  dried  and  salted  fish,  other  than  cod  or  herring,  totalled  180  metric  tons 
(£E7,271),  supplied  mainly  by  Turkey. 

Canned  Fish. — Total  imports  of  canned  or  preserved  fish  of  all  kinds  in  1934 
amounted  to  £E76,053  compared  with  £E54,037  in  the  previous  year. 

Imports  of  canned  salmon  increased  from  117  metric  tons  in  1933  (£E4,217)  to  149  tons 
(£E4.992)  in  1934.  Canada  shares  this  trade  with  Japan,  but  the  Dominion  finds  it  extremely 
difficult  to  meet  Japanese  prices.  A  part  of  the  Canadian  imports  are  handled  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Canned  tuna  fish  imports  increased  from  57,582  kilograms  in  1933  (£E5,752)  to  123.704 
kilos  (£E10,533)  in  1934.  Tuna  offers  considerable  competition  to  canned  salmon  in  the 
hotels  and  restaurants  as  an  hors  d'ceuvre  dish. 

Imports  of  canned  sardines  decreased  from  207,828  kilograms  (£E10,179)  in  1933  to  175,658 
kilos  (£E9,298  last  year.  This  trade  is  in  the  hands  of  Portugal  and  Spain.  This  item  includes 
only  the  true  sardine  and  not  the  young  of  the  herring  species. 

Imports  of  canned  or  preserved  fish  other  than  salmon,  tuna,  or  true  sardines,  increased 
from  1,013,423  kilograms  (£E32.653)  in  1933  to  1,791,774  kilos  (£E50,130)  in  1934.  These 
imports  consist  mostly  of  California  sardines  and  pilchards  and  similar  cheap  fish  from 
European  waters,  for  which  there  is  a  good  demand  in  this  country  from  the  bulk  of  the 
inhabitants,  whose  purchasing  power  is  low.  Canadian  sardines  are  being  imported  in  increas- 
ing quantities. 

Canned  Shell  Fish. — There  is  a  restricted  demand  for  canned  shell  fish. 
There  is  a  very  limited  demand  for  canned  clams  and  crabs,  for  which  Japan 
is  the  chief  source  of  supply.  Total  imports  of  preserved  shell  fish  in  1934 
amounted  to  8,803  kilograms  (£E1,170),  of  which  8,211  kilos  were  crustaceans. 

Caviar  and  Roe. — Throughout  the  Near  East,  as  in  Egypt  and  other  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Mediterranean,  there  is  a  fairly  large  consumption  of  fish 
eggs.  The  cheaper  varieties  of  this  product  are  red  or  pink  in  colour,  while  the 
most  expensive  qualities  are  dark  brown  or  black,  such  as  sturgeon's  roe. 

Imports  of  red  caviar  into  Egypt  in  1934  amounted  to  27  metric  tons  valued  at  £E3,240, 
and  of  black  caviar  5,488  kilos  (£E4,050). 

EDIBLE  FATS  AND  OILS 

Animal  fats  and  oils  are  imported  into  Egypt  both  for  food  and  industrial 
purposes.   The  chief  industrial  use  is  for  the  manufacture  of  common  soap. 
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Out  of  a  total  of  £E514,765,  representing  the  value  of  all  vegetable  and  animal  oils  and 
fats  imported  into  Egypt  during  1934,  edible  goods  totalled  £E155,552,  made  up  chiefly  of 
olive  oil  (£E59.793),  coconut  oil  (£E41,677).  hydrogenated  oils  and  fats  (£E31,158),  margarine 
(£E8;004),  edible  tallow  (£E4,950),  and  medicinal  oils. 

FRUITS  AND  NUTS,  FRESH 

Total  imports  of  fresh  fruits  and  nuts  into  Egypt  in  1934  amounted  to 
£E552,692  compared  with  £E455,109  in  the  previous  year. 

The  only  articles  in  this  category  which  are  of  interest  to  Canada  are  apples 
and  pears. 

Last  year  there  were  4,843  metric  tons  of  fresh  apples  imported,  valued  at  £E100,481. 
Imports  of  boxed  apples  from  Canada  and  the  United  States  totalled  1,850  tons  valued  at 
£E72,439  compared  with  2,197  tons  and  £E59,379  in  1933.  Canada  continues  to  hold  its  own 
against  the  United  States  in  this  fruit.  Imports  of  apples  from  Turkey  increased  from 
£E3.861  in  1933  to  £E11,108  last  year,  while  purchases  from  Australia  increased  from  £E2,196 
to  £E9,434. 

Canada  increased  its  exports  of  pears  to  this  country  considerably  last  year. 
The  United  States'  chief  competitor  for  this  fruit,  as  for  apples,  is  Canada. 

Total  imports  of  pears  in  1934  amounted  to  929  metric  tons  valued  at  £E38,059  as  against 
677  tons  and  £E19,865  in  the  previous  year. 

POTATOES 

Out  of  a  total  value  of  £E1 19,739  for  imports  of  vegetables,  fresh  or  dried, 
during  1934,  the  most  important  single  item,  potatoes,  both  table  and  seed,  repre- 
sented £E91,858  (£E459,000). 

Last  year's  imports  of  this  tuber  totalled  15,396  metric  tons  (compared  with  14,646  tons 
in  1933),  and  were  subdivided  as  follows,  by  countries:  Italy,  6,484  tons  (£E38,940) ;  Holland, 
2,994  tons  (£E17,285) ;  Cyprus,  1,782  tons  (£E9,633) ;  United  Kingdom,  951  tons  (£E5,870) ; 
and  all  other  countries  (including  Canada,  which  appears  for  the  first  time  as  an  exporter  of 
this  commodity  to  Egypt),  3,180  tons  (£E20,098). 

The  preference  is  for  yellow  flesh  varieties. 

PREPARED  FRUITS  AND  VEGETABLES 

Imports  of  fruits,  whole  or  divided,  and  pulps,  preserved  in  non-alcoholic 
liquids,  totalled  574,107  kilograms  gross  valued  at  £E14,228  in  1934,  or  about 
the  same  figures  as  for  1933. 

Imports  of  jam,  jellies,  and  similar  preparations  amounted  to  £E12,379,  an  increase  of 
only  £E200  on  the  previous  year. 

Preserved  tomatoes,  imported  chiefly  from  Italy,  totalled  613,997  kilos  valued  at  £E16,805, 
an  increase  of  nearly  50  per  cent  over  1933  figures. 

Imports  of  other  preserved  vegetables  in  1934  totalled  460,926  kilos  valued  at  £E13,985 
compared  with  522,463  kilos  (£E16,728)  in  1933. 

The  total  value  of  all  Egypt's  imports  of  canned  or  preserved  fruits  and 
vegetables  in  1934  was  £E67,124,  which  compares  with  £E63,365  for  1933.  Egypt 
enjoys  a  climate  which  allows  of  cultivation  the  year  round,  and  partly  accounts 
for  the  relatively  small  demand  for  canned  foodstuffs  of  the  vegetable  kingdom. 

III.  Beverages 

The  total  value  of  alcoholic  beverages  imported  into  Egypt  in  1934  amounted 
to  £E399,918,  a  decrease  of  £E1 1,508  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
most  important  categories  were:  wines  (£E102,124),  beer  (£E61,047),  whisky 
(£E103,975),  and  brandy  (£E73,438).  Imports  of  wines  decreased  by  £E9,891 
and  brandy  by  £E4,302.   Beer  increased  by  £E485  and  whisky  by  £E2,854. 

Egypt  being  primarily  a  Mohammedan  country,  imports  of  alcoholic  bever- 
ages are  practically  limited  to  consumption  by  the  European  and  other  non- 
Moslem  inhabitants,  a  total  of  some  250,000  people. 
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The  preference  in  this  country  in  regard  to  whisky  is  mostly  for  the  qualities 
produced  in  the  British  Isles.  A  certain  quantity  of  Canadian  rye  whisky,  how- 
ever, is  consumed. 

Imports  in  the  non-alcoholic  group  during  1934  were:  mineral  and  aerated 
waters  (£E23,684)  anl  lemonades  (£E1,732).  The  demand  for  soda  water, 
lemonades,  and  so  forth  is  supplied  chiefly  by  local  production. 

IV.  Tobacco 

Tobacco  is  not  grown  in  Egypt,  this  being  prohibited  by  law.  There  is.  how- 
ever, a  considerable  cigarette  industry,  catering  to  both  the  local  and  foreign 
demand. 

Total  imports  of  tobacco  in  leaves  during  1934  amounted  to  5.684  metric  tons  valued  at 
£E572.640.  The  sources  of  supply  are  chiefly  Turkey.  Greece,  Japan,  China,  and  Bulgaria. 
Last  year  the  United  States  was  credited  with  256,896  kilograms  valued  at  £E30,612;  its 
tobacco  is  chiefly  of  the  Kentucky  type. 

Imports  of  cigarettes  last  year  totalled  87,469  kilograms  valued  at  £E65,636,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  88  per  cent. 

ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  HAITI 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  gourde  equals  20  cents  United  States  currency) 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  March  29,  1935. — The  monthly  bulletin  for  January, 
1935,  issued  by  the  office  of  the  fiscal  representative  of  the  Republic  of  Haiti, 
indicates  that  the  foreign  trade  situation  of  that  country  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory, due  primarily  to  a  heavy  reduction  in  the  coffee  crop,  accompanied  by 
a  weak  coffee  market.  It  is  now  apparent  that  earlier  expectations  of  a  record 
cotton  crop  will  not  be  realized,  owing  to  the  ravages  of  the  boll  weevil,  which 
has  established  itself  in  some  of  the  cotton-growing  areas,  and  unless  the 
recently  established  banana  industry  fills  the  gap  left  by  the  deficiency  in  other 
export  crops,  a  serious  deficit  in  the  country's  balance  sheet  this  year  appears 
to  be  certain. 

Revenue  during  the  first  four  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  (October- 
January)  has  declined  by  over  17  per  cent  as  compared  with  the  corresponding 
period  of  the  previous  year.  At  the  same  time  expenditure  increased  by  5  per 
cent.  As  ordinarily  receipts  are  heaviest  during  the  first  four  months  of  the 
year,  when  a  surplus  is  built  up  against  subsequent  expenditure,  the  position 
is  not  without  anxiety,  and  unless  other  sources  of  revenue  are  found,  or  the 
cost  of  government  is  reduced,  a  further  drain  on  the  cash  resources  of  the 
treasury  is  inevitable.  The  fiscal  representative  points  out,  however,  that  while 
conditions  as  regards  revenues  and  general  business  are  not  encouraging,  at  the 
same  time  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  poor  results  recorded  thus  far  this 
year  have  been  due  to  adverse  climatic  conditions  which  have  affected  the  yield 
of  coffee,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  the  ability  of  the  country 
to  continue  to  produce  the  same  or  even  greater  quantities  of  coffee  than  dur- 
ing previous  good  years  has  been  impaired. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  during  the  October-January  period  were  valued  at  only  13,517,000 
gourdes  as  compared  with  21,000,000  gourdes  during  the  same  period  a  year 
ago.  Decline  in  coffee  shipments  was  chiefly  responsible,  exports  of  this  impor- 
tant commodity  having  declined  by  44  per  cent  in  quantity  and  40  per  cent,  in 
value. 
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The  cotton  crop  had  not  started  to  move  in  any  quantity  up  to  the  end  of 
January,  so  that  the  effect  of  the  boll  weevil  cannot  yet  be  accurately  deter- 
mined. 

Sisal  shipments  during  the  four-month  period  showed  a  moderate  decline 
to  679,000  gourdes,  from  734,000  gourdes  during  the  corresponding  previous 
period. 

The  first  heavy  shipments  of  sugar  for  the  fiscal  year  were  made  in 
January,  and  amounted  in  value  to  355,000  gourdes  as  compared  with  395,000 
gourdes  during  January,  1934. 

Logwood  shipments  declined  by  52  per  cent  during  the  four-month  period. 

A  development  which  is  of  great  interest  to  Jamaica,  and  other  banana- 
producing  countries,  is  taking  place  in  the  banana  industry  of  Haiti.  For  many 
years  coffee  has  been  the  basic  factor  in  Haiti's  economic  position.  It  alone  has 
been  responsible  for  that  country's  prosperity  or  depression,  as  the  price  of  coffee 
rose  or  fell  in  the  world  markets,  and  efforts  have  been  made  from  time  to  time 
to  develop  other  industries.  Sugar,  sisa],  cotton,  and  pineapple  production  have 
all  been  tried  with  disappointing  results.  It  has  been  known  for  some  time 
that  good-quality  bananas  could  be  grown  in  the  fertile  valleys  of  the  republic, 
but  the  marketing  problem  was  difficult  of  solution.  The  incidence  of 
"  Panama  disease  "  in  some  of  the  large  banana-producing  countries,  resulting 
in  the  abandonment  of  large  areas  formerly  devoted  to  this  crop,  and  the  occur- 
rence of  severe  hurricanes  in  1932  and  1933,  which  ruined  a  large  proportion 
of  the  crop  in  those  years,  have,  however,  resulted  in  a  foreign  marketing 
organization  becoming  interested  in  large-scale  banana  production  in  Haiti.  The 
Government  of  Haiti  has  now  signed  a  contract  with  the  Standard  Fruit  and 
Steamship  Company,  a  Delaware  corporation  with  head  offices  in  New  Orleans, 
granting  it  the  exclusive  rights  to  purchase  all  marketable  bananas  grown  in 
the  country. 

IMPORTS 

Up  to  the  end  of  December  the  import  trade  was  not  affected  by  the 
reduced  purchasing  power  resulting  from  lower  exports,  but  in  January  the 
effect  was  clearly  evident.  Percentage  declines  were  recorded  among  some  of 
the  principal  commodities,  these  including:  soap,  56  per  cent;  paints  and  var- 
nishes, 11;  trucks,  60;  automobiles,  27;  live  stock,  50;  meats,  37;  fish,  30;  lard, 
82;  and  flour,  43  per  cent.  The  following  commodities  recorded  increases:  rice, 
75  per  cent;  petroleum,  2;  cement,  3;  chemicals  and  pharmaceutical  products, 
45;  and  cotton  cloth,  2  per  cent. 

The  percentage  of  Haiti's  imports  originating  in  the  United  States  during 
the  October-January  period,  as  compared  with  October-January,  1934,  declined 
from  49-85  to  41-75;  those  from  Japan  increased  from  14-74  to  21-98.  During 
the  same  period  Canada's  percentages  of  Haitian  import  trade  increased  from 
0-90  to  2-74. 

EXCHANGE  SITUATION  IN  ARGENTINA 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  cables 
under  date  April  15  that,  as  from  April  22,  Argentine  importers  of  goods  who 
are  not  in  possession  of  advance  exchange  permits  will  be  required  to  pay  20  per 
cent  over  the  official  government  selling  rate  of  exchange  for  their  exchange  to 
cover  the  full  c.i.f.  values  before  they  will  be  allowed  to  clear  the  goods  through 
the  customs.  When  the  goods  are  invoiced  in  Argentine  currency  this  will  be 
converted  into  sterling  at  the  official  selling  rate  of  exchange  for  the  purpose  of 
computing  the  surcharge.  From  April  22  the  granting  of  official  exchange  will 
no  longer  be  considered  in  regard  to  the  payment  for  goods  in  cases  where  imports 
are  made  without  an  advance  exchange  permit  having  first  been  obtained. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  NETHERLANDS  INDIA  IN  1934 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  February  19,  1935. — At  the  beginning  of  1934  two  problems  faced 
the  Government  of  Netherlands  India,  the  unsatisfactory  conditions  of  the  state's 
finances  and  competition  from  Japan.  The  imposition  of  quota  and  other  restric- 
tions on  the  importation  of  Japanese  products  was  followed  by  a  trade  confer- 
ence between  representatives  of  the  two  countries,  which  convened  at  Batavia 
and  was  abortive. 

State  finances  still  give  cause  for  concern.  There  is  no  prospect  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  for  some  time  to  come,  although  taxation  is  now  at  an  extremely 
high  level,  and  Government  expenses  have  been  greatly  reduced. 

public  finance 

(Florin  values  have  been  converted  to  Canadian  dollars  at  the  rate  of  $1  equals  1-50  fl.) 

It  is  expected  that  when  final  figures  for  1934  are  available  a  deficit  of 
$47,750,000  will  be  recorded.  The  fact  that  the  1935  estimates  include  a  deficit 
of  $50,000,000  indicates  that  the  authorities  do  not  look  for  an  improvement  in 
the  near  future.  Every  tax  has  been  raised  to  a  point  at  which  the  economic 
return  becomes  questionable,  and  there  is  virtually  no  source  of  revenue  that  has 
not  been  exploited.  In  addition  to  high  excise  taxes  on  distilled  spirits,  beer, 
matches,  tobacco,  sugar,  and  benzine,  there  are  the  following  direct  taxes: 
income,  crisis,  property,  corporation,  wages,  coupon,  ground,  furniture,  motor 
car,  stamp,  transfer  dues,  legacy  dues,  butchers'  fees,  import  and  export  duties, 
and  statistical  charges.  The  Government  is  in  business  to  a  large  extent,  some 
of  the  ventures  being  profitable,  and  others,  such  as  the  post  office  and  telegraph 
and  telephone  services,  operating  at  a  loss.  The  Government  operates  opium 
factories,  pawnshops,  cinchone  and  tea  estates,  tin  mines,  coal  mines,  rubber 
estates,  and  power  stations,  harbours,  railroads  and  tramways,  and  secures  addi- 
tional income  from  a  share  in  the  profits  of  the  Java  Bank,  which  is  the  central 
bank  and  bank  of  issue;  it  operates  a  state  lottery,  and  controls  the  sale  of  salt. 
An  improvement  in  the  conditions  surrounding  any  of  these  enterprises  would  be 
reflected  in  larger  Government  revenues  and  would  have  a  favourable  effect  upon 
the  entire  financial  outlook.  One  or  two  sources  of  revenue  showed  an  increase 
over  the  forecasts,  but  they  were  more  than  outweighed  by  the  large  number 
which  fell  below  expectations.  There  was  a  large  drop  in  returns  from  income 
taxes,  tobacco  excises,  and  import  duties.  Most  significant  of  all  was  a  decline 
from  $25,660,000  to  $16,830,000  in  returns  from  ground  taxes.  This  tax  reflects 
more  than  any  other  the  condition  of  the  native  population. 

Largely  to  stimulate  revenue,  a  66|  per  cent  increase  in  tariff  rates  on  so- 
called  luxury  articles  was  introduced  on  January  10,  1934.  As  a  revenue  pro- 
ducer it  has  not  been  up  to  expectations,  but  it  has  had  the  effect  of  promoting 
local  manufacturing.  The  Government  at  the  same  time,  however,  fully  realize 
that  large  sales  of  the  country's  agricultural  and  mineral  products  are  only  pos- 
sible in  exchange  for  industrial  products  from  foreign  countries.  To  control  the 
introduction  of  new  enterprises  and  to  prevent  uneconomical  ventures,  the 
Governor  General  has  been  given  the  power  to  accept  or  reject  any  new  proposals. 
Where  an  industry  would  be  a  definite  advantage  to  the  country,  every  facility 
is  given  from  the  free  importation  of  technical  machines  to  the  free  admittance 
of  raw  materials  for  processing.  The  step  may  be  regarded  as  a  fundamental 
policy  aiming  at  subordinating  tariff  laws  to  the  service  of  industrialization, 
while  control  will  check  the  establishment  of  unnecessary  competition  with  exist- 
ing institutions.  It  has  led  to  the  introduction  of  industries  interested  in  the 
manufacture  of  soap,  cheese,  paper,  barrels,  tires,  bottles,  sarongs,  and  textiles. 
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STOCKS  AND  SHARES 

The  following  table  gives  the  index  figures  of  the  various  groups  of  stocks 
up  to  November,  1934: — 


Jan. 

Mar. 

June 

Sept. 

Nov. 

Rubber  shares  

27 

28 

33 

36 

30 

16 

16 

14 

14 

10 

41 

44 

45 

45 

43 

...  23 

25 

25 

24 

23 

19 

20 

18 

17 

13 

28 

29 

26 

30 

26 

.    .  .  52 

54 

55 

55 

53 

15 

20 

16 

15 

11 

26 

25 

21 

21 

20 

Group  1/9   

27 

29 

28 

29 

25 

,    .  .  97 

98 

100 

100| 

lOOlle 

The  general  average  for  the  year  of  all  stock  market  quotations  was  exactly 
the  same  at  the  end  of  1934  as  at  the  end  of  1933.  Only  four  groups  showed 
increases,  two  of  these  (rubber  and  tea)  because  of  restriction  agreements.  The 
fact  that  1934  witnessed  an  improvement  in  stock  market  quotations  in  most 
other  countries,  while  Netherlands  Indian  prices  remained  stationary,  indicates 
that  this  territory  gave  less  evidence  of  better  times  than  the  average.  The 
improvement  in  Government  bonds  is  due  to  the  uncertainty  of  the  future  of 
private  enterprise. 

CREDIT  SITUATION 

The  year  1934  saw  the  withdrawal  of  a  large  number  of  old  and  well- 
established  European  firms.  Many  of  these  organizations  had  fairly  substan- 
tial reserves  when  depression  overtook  the  country,  but  its  long  continuance 
has  depleted  these  and  forced  some  of  them  into  liquidation.  The  decline  from 
1,277  failures  in  1933  to  977  in  1934  shows  the  progress  that  the  process  of 
elimination  has  made.  Canadian  firms  are  advised  not  to  open  negotiations 
with  any  firm  in  this  territory  without  investigation  of  its  standing. 

PRICES  AND  WAGES 

Government  and  private  enterprise  continued  to  reduce  personnel  and 
wages  wherever  possible.  A  number  of  the  larger  international  firms  restored 
pay  cuts  made  in  former  years,  but  these  restorations  were  made  principally 
on  the  strength  of  better  business  in  other  countries.  The  seriousness  of  the 
unemployment  caused  by  staff  reductions  has  led  the  Government  to  study  the 
possibility  of  a  scheme  of  compulsory  pension  insurance.  An  increase  in  the 
number  of  registered  European  unemployed  from  3,599  in  November,  1933, 
to  4,041  in  October,  1934,  is  recorded.  Figures  for  unemployed  natives  give  no 
indication  of  the  actual  number  without  work.  Registrations  show  only  slightly 
more  than  12,000,  whereas  the  number  must  reach  a  million.  A  native  seldom 
requires  aid  from  state  or  charitable  organizations  and  if  he  cannot  eke  out  a 
living  growing  rice,  he  can  manage  to  be  kept  by  friends  or  relations. 

Taking  1913  as  100,  the  cost  of  food  for  a  native  family  was  57  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year  and  65  in  November.  A  fall  in  the  cost  of  food  for  Euro- 
pean families  from  99  in  January  to  89  in  December  took  place.  The  explanation 
of  the  rise  in  native  food  costs  lies  in  the  Government  restriction  upon  the 
importation  of  foreign  rice.  European  food  costs  have  declined  principally 
because  of  the  currency  depreciation  of  the  supplying  countries. 
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WHAT  THE  CANADIAN  EXPORTER  CAN  DO  FOR  THE 
TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

The  meagre  information  frequently  furnished  by  Canadian  exporters  places 
a  serious  handicap  on  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  his  efforts  to  market  their 
products. 

A  general  statement,  therefore,  of  the  facts  about  the  exporter,  his  banking 
references,  whether  he  is  already  engaged  in  foreign  trade,  and  for  what  period 
and  to  what  extent,  are  some  of  the  essentials  which  should  be  given  in  the 
first  letter  either  to  the  Department  or  to  a  Trade  Commissioner,  particularly 
the  latter.  He  also  wants  general  data  about  the  commodity  which  the  exporter 
wishes  to  sell  in  that  particular  market,  noting  any  special  advantages  pertaining 
to  the  line  offered,  particularly  as  compared  with  well-known  articles  of  the  same 
type  from  other  countries.  He  also  wants  to  know  exactly  what  the  manufacturer 
is  himself  willing  to  do  to  place  his  goods  in  the  new  field:  the  basis  on  which 
sales  would  be  made  to  the  importer  or  on  which  goods  could  be  offered  for  sale 
by  a  recognized  agent,  and  the  commission  that  would  be  paid  the  latter;  what 
would  be  required  of  an  importing  house  or  agent  in  order  to  obtain  the  agency 
for  the  line;  whether  the  manufacturer  would  send  consignment  stock  or  samples 
and  in  what  quantity;  whether  he  is  prepared  to  advertise  or  to  co-operate  in 
advertising  and  to  what  extent;  the  facilities  possessed  by  the  manufacturer  for 
export  shipment,  and  the  kind  of  supervision  that  is  exercised  by  him  over  the 
packing  of  goods  destined  for  a  distant  market. 

PRICES 

Prices  should  never  be  quoted  from  an  interior  manufacturing  point  in 
Canada.  Where  quotations  c.i.f.  port  of  destination  are  not  practicable,  they 
should  be  given  f.o.b.  steamer,  but  it  is  strongly  recommended  that  prices  should 
be  quoted  c.i.f.  This  is  a  most  important  point,  as  the  foreign  buyer  has  no 
definite  knowledge  of  the  charges  likely  to  be  incurred  if  quotations  are  f.o.b. 
cars  at  port  of  shipment  and  freight  rates  from  some  interior  point  in  Canada 
to  the  seaboard  are  unobtainable  in  foreign  countries.  He  has  no  means  of 
knowing  insurance  rates,  or  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  fixing  of  the  pre- 
miums. As  a  rule  he  is  unable  to  obtain  a  quotation  of  an  outward  freight  rate 
at  an  inward  port,  as  the  general  practice  of  steamship  companies  is  to  refer  a 
request  for  a  freight  rate  from  (say)  Montreal  to  Auckland  to  the  agent  in  the 
former  city,  although  an  approximate  rate  may  be  quoted.  The  foreign  buyer 
is  at  a  distinct  disadvantage  unless  prices  are  quoted  c.i.f. 

DISCOUNTS 

Discounts  should  be  printed,  or  typewritten,  preferably  on  a  folder  or  slip 
accompanying  the  catalogue.  In  submitting  an  illustrated  descriptive  catalogue 
to  prospective  customers  the  importer  should  not  be  placed  in  the  position  of 
having  to  disclose  the  exact  terms  on  which  the  goods  are  offered  to  him. 

GROSS  AND  NET  WEIGHT 

A  knowledge  of  the  gross  and  net  weights  per  unit  quoted  is  essential.  With- 
out these  the  prospective  purchaser  is  unable  to  estimate  laid  down  costs. 

SUMMARY  OF  POINTS  TO  BE  NOTED 

The  fullest  possible  information  in  regard  to  the  commodity  and  complete 
details  on  the  following  points  would  greatly  aid  the  Trade  Commissioners  in  the 
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intelligent  handling  of  inquiries  addressed  to  them  as  to  the  introduction  and 
subsequent  marketing  of  Canadian  goods  on  behalf  of  exporters: — 

1.  Cable  address,  code  used,  and  special  code  words  not  in  the  regular  code 

books. 

2.  Bankers'  references. 

3.  (a)  The  basis  on  which  prices  are  quoted,  whether  c.i.f.  main  foreign 

ports;  f.a.s.  Canadian  ports;  or  f.o.b.  vessel. 

(b)  Are  prices  in  Canadian  or  American  funds? 

(c)  If  prices  are  c.i.f.  and  transhipment  has  to  be  made,  are  such  items 

as  consular  charges  and  disbursements  at  port  of  transhipment 
and/or  unloading  for  account  of  buyer. 

4.  Are  quotations  firm,  or  subject  to  change  without  notice  due  to  fluctua- 

tions in  costs  of  raw  material? 

5.  On  what  quantity  basis  are  quotations  made?   Can  prices  be  reduced  on 

quantity  orders,  and  if  so  how  much? 

6.  Are  orders  subject  to  acceptance  by  exporter? 

7.  What  brand  do  lines  bear,  and  are  these  to  be  sold  under  this  brand  in 

foreign  markets? 

8.  What  is  the  nature  of  packing?   Heavy  wooden  crates,  boxes,  new  bags 

or  burlap? 

9.  Are  lines  stocked  and  available  for  immediate  shipment?    If  not,  how 

long  after  receipt  of  order  will  goods  go  forward? 

10.  What  are  your  terms?   Is  there  a  special  discount  for  cash? 

11.  What  is  the  gross  and  net  weight  in  pounds?  Measurement  in  cubic  feet? 

With  the  foregoing  information  on  hand,  supplemented  by  recent  catalogues 
and  descriptive  literature,  and,  if  not  too  bulky,  samples — not  necessarily  a  full 
range — Trade  Commissioners  are  put  in  a  position  to  give  at  short  notice  the 
best  service  to  Canadian  exporters  and  can  either  place  them  in  communication 
with  reliable  importers  or  recommend  suitable  agents. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

FLOORING  BLOCKS  AND  STRIPS 

With  reference  to  the  announcement  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1619  (February  9),  and  No.  1621  (February  23),  the  Board  of 
Trade  have  passed  an  order  in  council  which  requires  the  following  to  bear 
an  indication  of  origin  when  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom: — 

(a)  Planed  and  tongued  and  grooved  or  planed  and  otherwise  manufactured  hardwood 
flooring  blocks  or  strips; 

(b)  Hardwood  parquet  flooring  in  sections  composed  of  blocks  or  strips  glued  or  other- 
wise joined  together; 

(c)  Planed  and  tongued  and  grooved  or  planed  and  otherwise  manufactured  softwood 
flooring  blocks. 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  indication  shall  be  applied  to  one  of  the  larger 
surfaces  as  follows: — 

(a)  Flooring  Blocks  and  Strips. — Impressed  or  incised  at  intervals  of  not  more  than  nine 
inches.  Provided  that  in  the  case  of  thin  battens  or  strips  for  parquet  flooring  the 
indication  of  origin  may  be  stamped,  stencilled,  or  printed  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  nine  inches. 

(b)  Parquet  Flooring  in  Sections. — Stamped,  stencilled,  printed,  impressed  or  incised  on 
each  section.  Provided  that  in  the  case  of  parquet  flooring  in  sections  which  are 
imported  waxed  on  both  sides  it  shall  be  sufficient  if  the  indication  of  origin  be 
stamped,  stencilled,  or  printed  on  a  label  securely  affixed  or  attached  to  each  section. 

It  is  further  provided  that  nothing  in  the  order  shall  require  more  than 
one  indication  of  origin  on  an  imported  batten  which  is  less  than  18  inches  in 
length.   The  order  will  come  into  force  on  June  29,  1935. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Quota  Payments  on  Imported  Flour 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1613 
(December  29,  1934) ,  page  976,  respecting  quota  payments  which  must  be  made 
to  the  Wheat  Commission  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  respect  of  all  flour  imported 
into  or  milled  in  that  country,  an  order,  effective  March  17,  increases  the  rate 
of  such  quota  payment  from  19-2  pence  to  21-6  pence  per  hundredweight.  The 
fund  thus  created  is  used  to  reimburse  United  Kingdom  wheat  growers  to  the 
extent  of  the  difference  between  the  ascertained  average  price  of  home-grown 
millable  wheat  in  any  cereal  year  and  the  standard  price  of  10  shillings  per 
hundredweight  fixed  by  the  Wheat  Act,  1932.  Quota  payments  are  leviable  on 
flour  produced  within  the  British  Empire  as  well  as  on  non-Empire  flour. 

Irish  Free  State  Quota  for  Woven  Piece-goods 

In  consequence  of  Irish  Free  State  Order  No.  13,  of  March  13,  1935,  passed 
under  the  Control  of  Imports  Act,  importations  into  the  Irish  Free  State  from 
April  18  to  July  31  of  woven  wool  or  worsted  tissues,  twelve  inches  wide  and 
over,  and  seven  ounces  per  square  yard  and  upward,  and  valued  at  over  Is.  3d. 
per  square  yard,  are  restricted  to  500,000  square  yards,  or,  roughly  speaking, 
two-thirds  of  the  normal  imports.  Floorings  and  proofed  cloth  are  excepted 
from  the  prohibition. 

Australian  Tariff  Revision 

With  reference  to  the  notice  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1627  (April  6,  1935) ,  page  584,  respecting  changes  in  the  Australian  customs 
tariff  introduced  on  March  28,  further  particulars,  based  on  cabled  information, 
were  published  in  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal,  London,  of  April  4. 

Changes  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  include  the  following:  The 
British  preferential  rate  of  duty  on  tinned  crustaceans  is  reduced  from  2^d. 
to  Id.  per  pound,  the  general  tariff  rate  remaining  at  4d.  per  pound.  British 
preferential  rates  on  men's  and  boys'  overcoats  and  suits,  and  on  women's  and 
girls'  coats,  blouses,  skirts,  and  costumes  are  reduced,  but  the  general  tariff 
rates  are  unchanged.  Knitted  apparel  is  similarly  dealt  with.  On  women's 
and  girls'  felt  hats,  berets,  caps,  bonnets,  and  unspecified  hats  the  British  prefer- 
ential rate  is  reduced  from  45s.  per  dozen  (or,  if  higher,  45  per  cent  ad  valorem) 
to  25s.  per  dozen  (or,  if  higher,  30  per  cent  ad  valorem),  while  the  general  tariff 
rate  is  reduced  from  60s.  per  dozen  (or,  if  higher,  65  per  cent)  to  47s.  6d.  per 
dozen  (or,  if  higher,  55  per  cent) .  A  new  classification  is  provided  for  socks  and 
stockings  of  all  kinds,  the  rates  of  duty  under  both  the  British  preferential  and 
general  tariff  being  lower  than  before. 

Rates  on  several  items  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  are  revised. 
Among  other  changes  in  the  metal  wares  are  reductions  on  the  item  "  brasswork, 
bronzework,  and  gunmetal  work  for  general  engineering  and  plumbing  and  other 
trades  "  from  45  per  cent  to  30  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and 
from  65  per  cent  to  57^  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff.  The  same  rates  are 
made  applicable  to  unspecified  manufactures  wholly  of  brass,  bronze,  or  gun- 
metal. 

Flour  and  other  milling  machinery  and  appliances  (as  specified)  are  made 
free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  subject  to  15  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Formerly  the  rates  were  45  per  cent  and  65  per 
cent  ad  valorem  respectively. 

Pharmaceutical  preparations,  patent  and  proprietary  medicines,  containing 
20  per  cent  or  more  of  spirits,  pay  5s.  per  gallon  instead  of  4s.  per  gallon  under 
the  British  preferential  tariff  for  each  20  per  cent  or  fraction  thereof  of  spirits, 
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while  under  the  general  tariff  the  rate  is  increased  from  5s.  to  6s.  per  gallon. 
Rates  on  liver  extracts  are  reduced. 

Duties  on  harness  and  unspecified  leather  manufactures  are  reduced  under 
both  British  preferential  and  general  tariffs.  Duties  are  also  lowered  on  hand- 
bags and  purses,  the  actual  rates  varying  with  the  value  of  the  article.  Travel- 
ling bags,  satchels,  toilet  and  musical  instrument  cases  and  similar  articles  are 
reduced  from  35  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  while 
the  general  tariff  remains  at  55  per  cent.  On  sporting  and  work  baskets,  and 
fancy  boxes  and  cases  (as  enumerated),  the  British  preferential  rate  is  reduced 
from  35  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  and  the  general  tariff  rate  remains  at  55  per  cent. 

All  the  articles  above  mentioned,  and  a  number  of  others,  not  enumerated, 
are  removed  from  the  application  of  the  exchange  adjustment  provision,  whereby 
reductions  are  made  in  the  rates  of  duty,  or  in  the  value  for  duty,  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff  on  specified  items  on  account  of  the  depreciation  of 
Australian  currency  in  regard  to  the  currency  of  an  exporting  British  country. 

French  Quotas  on  Canadian  Products 

Mr.  Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  advises  that  on  the  basis 
of  quotas  for  the  second  quarter  of  1935,  published  March  28  and  March  31, 
the  quotas  allotted  to  Canada  for  the  second  quarter  are  as  follows,  in  metric 
quintals  of  220  pounds:  barley  for  breweries,  10;  sweetened  biscuits,  3-55; 
canned  tomatoes,  60;  lead,  1,820;  insulating  board,  137;  patent  leather,  48; 
calf  leather,  7^;  veneer  sheets,  10 J;  veneers  and  counter  veneers,  11^;  auto- 
mobiles, 195;  agricultural  machinery,  95^.  Canada  also  obtains  a  quota  of 
50  quintals  on  preserved  fish  other  than  salmon.  Other  quotas  have  not  yet 
been  published. 

Belgium  Cancels  Licence  Tax  on  Wheat  and  Oilcake 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  cables  that 
a  tax  of  10  francs  per  100  kilos  (about  9  cents  per  bushel),  imposed  August  17, 
1933;  on  licence  for  the  importation  of  foreign  wheat  into  Belgium,  has  been 
cancelled  by  decree  effective  March  31,  1935.  A  similar  licence  tax,  imposed 
September  11,  1934,  on  importation  of  cattle  feeding  cakes,  is  cancelled  as  from 
April  26,  1935. 

Some  Proposed  Japanese  Tariff  Changes  Not  Approved 

With  reference  to  the  articles  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1624 
(March  16),  page  433,  and  No.  1626  (March  30),  page  529,  Mr.  J.  A.  Langley, 
Commercial  Secretary,  Tokyo,  writes  on  March  27  that  the  Japanese  Diet  pro- 
rogued without  approving  the  proposed  changes  in  iron  and  steel  duties,  Item  No. 
462.  The  other  changes  were  approved  and  await  publication  in  the  official 
Gazette. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Public  Works 
Department,.  Wellington,  and  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington. 
These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works 
Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  and  the  Director-General  (Stores 
Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifica- 
tions.  Particulars  are  as  follows: — 
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Public  Works  Department. — Section  375,  Arapuni  Power  Scheme. — Manufacture,  supply, 
and  delivery  of  indoor  switchgear  and  control  equipment:  one  bench  type  control  board  and 
watthour  meters;  two  excitation  panels;  two  11, 000- volt  cubicles  and  bar  type  current  trans- 
formers; two  neutral  earthing  resistances;  one  set  spares.    (Tenders  close  August  13.) 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — Twenty-five  lead-acid  type  secondary  cells,  totally 
enclosed,  with  a  capacity  of  100  ampere-hours  when  discharged  at  the  9-hour  rate  to  a  final 
voltage  of  1-83  per  cell.    (Tenders  close  May  7.) 

Thirty-six  coils  (3,600  yards)  cords,  flexible,  2-conductor,  rubber  insulated;  twenty  coils 
(2,000  yards)  cords,  flexible,  3-conductor,  rubber  insulated;  one  coil  (100  yards),  flexible, 
3-conductor,  23/  -0076,  rubber  insulated,  with  braided  copper  screen  and  outer  protective 
covering  of  glazed  cotton  braiding.    (Tenders  close  June  4.) 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  15 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  15,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 
Quotations  for  the  week  ending  April  8,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
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Nominal 

Present  or 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Gold  Parity 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rat 

April  8 

April  15 

^  A  A7 

<p    .  looJ 

$    . looO 

A 

4 

1  9AA 

.  Lovv 

91 

-*2 

T  Atr 

AA70 

m  9fi 

.  U1ZO 

7 
/ 

Czechoslovakia 

noafi 

.  U410 

041  Q 

Ql 
02 

.zooU 

.  Z 100 

9  1  79 
.  Z I  /  Z 

91 

AO  KO 

091  Q 
.  UZ Lo 

09 1  A 
.  UZ 14 

A 

4 

OQOO 

.  UOO 1 

.  UOOZ 

9  1 

.  ZoOZ 

.  4U41 

.  4U4Z 

A 

4 

Great  Britain 

A  ofiftfi 
4 . oOOO 

4  .  OOUO 

4 . 0091 

o 
Z 

.  VLov 

OOQQ 
.  UVVO 

on  ga 

/ 

a  aoa 
.4UZU 

.  0/00 

.0/00 

A  1 

44 

.  1  /  4y 

.  Z90  / 

.  2956 

A  1 

Italy  

.  uozo 

.  VooZ 

.  vooo 

Q  1 

m  7R 
,U1  /o 

.  UZZO 

noon 

.  uzzy 

t- 
0 

.  ZOOU 

.  z4oo 

.  2445 

3J 

CiAAO 
.  U44Z 

(\a  on 

.  0446 

5 

ooao 

a  l  on 
.  U1UU 

.0100 

A  1 

4f 

.  Lvov 

.  1370 

.  1372 

54 

.  ZOOU 

.2499 

.  2509 

24 

i  aoa 
.  Lvov 

.3243 

.3248 

2 

United  States. 

 Dollar 

i  onno 

1 . 0037 

1 . 0034 

14 

.4245 

.3231* 

.3244* 

.2559f 

.2559+ 

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0828* 

.0832* 

.0614f 

.0614f 

Chile  

.1217 

.0512* 

.0510* 

*' 

.0411f 

.0410f 

.9733 

.  5608 

.  5529 

4 

.4985 

.2785 

.2788 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2345 

.2344 

6 

.1930 

.2610 

.2609 

1.0342 

.8085 

.8041 

1.0000 

1.0029 

1 . 0030 

 Dollar 

.4933 

.5327 

.3650 

.3652 

.3668 

3.i 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2832 

.  2855 

3.65 

.4020 

.6766 

.  6768 

3| 

 Dollar 

.3774 

.3967 

.  .Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4445 

.4462 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.  5640 

.  5666 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0104 

1.0144 

4.8666 

4.8606 

4.8792 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0104 

1.0144 

.0392 

.0661 

.  0662 

.0392 

.0661 

.  0662 

4.8666 

3 . 8805 

3 . 8953 

Egypt..   ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

4 . 9736 

4.9871 

New  Zealand.  . 

4.8606 

3.9117 

3.9268 

South  Africa 

4.8666 

4 . 8446 

4.8631 

*  Official,    f  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  (to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Maple  Syrup;  Maple  Sugar  

Salmon  in  Brine  for  Smoking. . . . 

Wheat  Flour  

Wheat  

Grain  

Miscellaneous — ■ 

Tobacco  Leaf  

Toilet  Preparations;  Pharma- 
ceutical Supplies. 

Newspapers  (Old)  

Crepe  Paper  

Kraft  Paper  

Waxing  Cartridge  Paper  for 
Drinking  and  Ice  Cream  Cups; 
Waterproof  Paper  for  Drink- 
ing Cups. 

Lumber  


Three-ply 
Boards). 
Acetone . . . 


Board   (for  Drawing 


376 
377 
378 
379 

380 


381 

382 

383 
384 
385 
386 


387 
388 
389 


Oslo,  Norway  

Stockholm,  Sweden  

Havana,  Cuba  

Tetuan,  Morocco  (Spanish 
Zone). 

Stockholm,  Sweden  


Oslo,  Norway  

Amsterdam,  Holland. 

Tientsin,  China  

Tientsin,  China  

Harbin,  Manchuria.  . 
Sydney,  Australia 


Tetuan,  Morocco  (Spanish 
Zone). 

Birmingham,  England  


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 


Agency. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
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NORWEGIAN  SERVICE  TO  THE  GREAT  LAKES 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  March  29,  1935. — The  agents  for  the  Newfoundland-Canada  Steam- 
ships Limited,  in  Oslo,  confirm  the  following  report,  published  in  the  Norwegian 
Journal  of  Commerce  and  Shipping  on  March  28,  to  the  effect  that  the  New- 
foundland Canada  Steamships  Limited  will  not  maintain  any  direct  service 
between  Norway  and  the  Great  Lakes  this  year. 

The  company  has  maintained  a  service  for  the  past  three  years  with  Nor- 
wegian vessels,  but  in  1933  a  great  loss  was  suffered  due  to  difficult  ice  con- 
ditions. 

This  year  the  service  will  be  maintained  by  the  Bergen  companies,  Stener  S. 
Mxiller  and  Hilmar  Reksten,  with  H.  Heitmann  &  Son,  Oslo,  as  general  agents 
for  Norway.  The  name  of  the  service  will  be  Oversea  Lake  Service.  It  will 
thus  now  become  entirely  Norwegian  and  maintain  monthly  sailings,  eventually 
fortnightly  sailings  if  sufficient  inducement  offers. 

The  first  vessel,  the  Hadrian  of  2,400  tons  dw.,  will  leave  Norway  about 
April  10,  and  will  be  followed  by  the  steamers  Trajan  and  Rein. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Andania,  April  26;  Antonia,  May  10 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line; 
Duchess  of  York,  April  27;  Montclare,  May  3;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  May  10;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  May  17 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  April  26;  Beaverburn,  May  3;  Beaverhill,  May  10;  Beaverfoni 
May  17;  Beaverdale,  May  24— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  April  26;  Ascania,  May  3; 
Aurania,  May  10;  Ausonia,  May  17 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  May  2;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  9;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  May  16;  Manchester  Producer,  May  23;  Manchester  Commerce,  May  30 
— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines, 
May  16. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  April  26;  Montrose,  May  15 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea— New  York  City,  May  4;  Bristol  City,  May  24 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Glasgow.— Athenia,  May  3;  Sulairia,  May  10;  Letitia,  May  17;  Airthria,  May  24 
— all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Gitano,  May  8;  Kelso.  May  29 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  May  3;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  May  17; 
Cairnesk,  May  31 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Lurigethan  (calls  at  Cork  but  not  at  Belfast),  May  1;  Kenbane 
Head;  May  3;  Melmore  Head,  May  22— all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry). 

To  Antwerp. — Montcalm,  April  26;  Beaverburn,  May  3;  Beaverhill.  May  10;  Beaver- 
ford,  May  17;  Beaverbrae,  May  31 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County,  May  3;  Olaf 
Bergh,  May  23— both  County  Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  May  4;  Evanger,  May  16 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg — Beaverbrae,  April  26;  Beaverdale,  May  24 — both  Canadian  Pacific; 
Hagen,  May  3;   Goslar,  May  17 — both  Hamburg-American-North  German  Lloyd  Line. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Cyril,  May  1 ;  Gunvor,  May  23— both  Lloyd- 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kentucky  (does  not  call  at  Gothen- 
burg), Scandinavia-America  Line,  May  25;  Braheholm.  Swedish- America-Mexico  Line, 
May  25. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  6. 
To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  May  6  and  20. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  2;   Chomedy,  May  16 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  May  1;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
May  10;  Lady  Rodney,  May  15 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Frik  Frisel,  May  1;  Heroy,  May  17 — both 
Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corporation. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Challenger,  Cana- 
dian National,  May  30. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Victor,  Canadian  National, 
May  31. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Phemius,  Java-New  York  Line,  May  21. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
— City  of  Mobile,  American  and  Indian  Line,  May  3. 

To  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lour- 
enco  Marques  and  Beira. — Egba,  Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  May  3. 

To  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth. — Sally  Maersk,  Montreal  Shipping  Co.,  May  10 
(calls  at  other  East  Coast  South  African  ports  as  inducements  offer). 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  29. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  May  4. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  May  1;  Lady  Hawkins,  May  15 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis,  April  26;  Harboe  Jensen,  May  3 
— both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Mattawin,  Elder- 
Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  April  27. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia.  May  7;  Newfoundland.  May  28 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Capulin,  April  26;  Cold  Harbour,  May  10 — both  American  Hampton 
Roads  (call  at  Hull  and  Leith). 

To  Hamburg. — Capulin,  April  26;  Cold  Harbour,  May  10— both  American  Hampton 
Roads  (call  at  Dundee). 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Frederik  VIII  (does  not  call  at  Gothen- 
burg), Scandinavia-America  Line,  April  22;  Drottningholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen), 
Swedish-America  Line,  April  22;  Pulaski,  April  27;  Kosciuszko,  May  20 — both  Gd}mia- 
America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia). 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Dominica,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line, 
April  22;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  April  25; 
Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  April  29;  Nova  Scotia  (does  not  call  at  St. 
Pierre),  Furness  Line,  May  7. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson.  May  4;  Lady  Hawkins,  May  18 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Frick  Frisel,  Ocean  Dominion  Line.  May  6. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  April  24;  Cathcart, 
May  13 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  April  24;  Lillemor,  May  8 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Canadian 
Planter,  April  24;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  May  2;  Chomedy,  May  16 — 
all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Veru  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 
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To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered) . 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silverteak,  April 
24;   Cingalese  Prince,  May  15;  Silversandal,  June  5 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Scottish,  Canadian 
National,  April  26. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  May  2;  Heian  Maru,  May  25;  Hikawa 
Maru,  June  15 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Ixion.  May  12;  Tantalus,  June  2 — both 
Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), May  4;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  May  18;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), June  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  June  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Tsingtao. — City  of  Victoria,  British  Canadian.  SS.  Ltd.,  April  30. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverhazel,  May  3;  Silverash,  May  31 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  April  24;  Niagara,  May  22 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  May  13;  Golden 
Coast,  June  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  May 
20;  Hauraki,  June  13 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga).  - 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Hellenic,  April  20;  Anten, 
May  20 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Devon  City,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  May  7. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam.- — Drechtdyk,  May  4;  Dinteldyk,  May  18;  Dams- 
terdyk,  June  1 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  East  Asiatic  Co., 
May  11  (calls  at  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Diego,  April  23;  Wyom- 
ing, May  10;  San  Francisco,  May  22 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Canada,  April  24;  Axel  Johnson,  May  11;  Margaret  Johnson, 
June  7 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  May  6;  Cellina,  May  16; 
Fella,  June  4 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Elg  (calls  at  Antigua  and  St. 
Kitts),  April  24;  a  steamer,  May  15 — both  Canadian  Transport  Co. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steamer, 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Kota  Inten,  May  8;  Silverpalm,  June  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  April  27; 
Point  Lobos,  May  28— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Gisla,  April  17; 
Leikanger,  May  15 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Lochgoil,  April  23 ;  Drechtdyk,  May  5 ;  Dinteldyk,  May  16 
— all  Royal  Mail  Lines  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam);  Granville,  April  25;  Laurits 
Swenson.  May  12 — both  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co  (call  at  Hull  and  Oslo) ;  Pacific  Grove, 
April  25;  Pacific  Enterprise,  May  9;  Pacific  Shipper,  May  24 — all  Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd. 
(call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester);  Gracia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  May 
5;  Moldanger  (calls  at  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam),  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  May  15;  Bessemer 
City  (calls  at  Avonmouth),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  May  17;  Gothic  Star  (calls  at  Rotter- 
dam and  Newcastle),  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  May  18. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Wellington  Court,  April  22;  Loch  Lomond,  May  10 — both 
Canadian  Transport  Co. 

To  Shanghai. — King  James,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  April  25. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Pacific  Maru.  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  May  12. 
To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Cuzco,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  April  25. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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Applications  for  publications  in  tbis  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service.   (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  SI;  single 
copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Invoice  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  In  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.; 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces. 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1 . 50) . 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  "Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.   (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  216-1,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:   Acting  Trade  Commissioner,    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS— C 


Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.'  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office— 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office- 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom, 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Ca.nfrucom.  (Territory —  for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:   W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1935. 
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MARKET  FOR  ORCHARD  REQUISITES  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  March  21,  1935. — The  Union  of  South  Africa  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal countries  in  which  the  production  of  fruit  is  steadily  increasing.  It  is  esti- 
mated by  one  authority  that  this  increase  will  continue  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
cent  per  annum  for  the  next  three  years  at  least.  Fruit  is  developing  rapidly  as 
a  specialized  industry.  Large  areas  are  under  cultivation,  and  considerable 
capital  is  invested  in  it.  It  is  highly  organized  on  a  co-operative  basis.  Some 
of  the  associations  act  in  a  dual  capacity,  buying  on  behalf  of  their  members 
and  marketing  as  well,  but  the  majority  confine  themselves  to  marketing. 

Soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  favourable  for  fruit  growing  in  many  sections 
of  the  Union  and  production  is  spread  over  a  wide  area.  The  principal  centres, 
however,  are  widely  separated — Northern  and  Eastern  Transvaal,  Natal,  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Cape  Province,  and  a  small  section  in  the  Orange  Free  State. 
In  the  above  districts  there  is  a  summer  rainfall,  and  favourable  conditions  pre- 
vail as  a  rule  during  the  fall  and  winter  season,  when  most  of  the  fruit  is  picked. 
Frosts  are  not  frequent,  though  hailstorms  do  considerable  damage  at  times. 

Fruit  is  comparatively  cheap  within  the  Union,  and  it  forms  an  important 
item  in  the  diet  of  the  people.  Statistics  are  not  available  as  to  the  total  produc- 
tion nor  as  to  the  acreage  devoted  to  cultivation  of  fruit,  of  which  oranges, 
grapes,  pears,  peaches,  plums,  grapefruit,  apples,  pineapples,  nectarines,  tanger- 
ines, melons,  apricots,  and  lemons  are  the  principal.    Only  the  best  is  exported, 
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and  a  brief  summary  of  the  exports  will  indicate  the  extent  of  the  industry. 
Exports  include  dried  fruits,  which,  together  with  jam,  have  been  developed  as 
an  adjunct  of  the  export  trade  in  fresh  fruits. 

FRUIT  EXPORTS 

During  the  1933  season,  130,230  cubic  tons  of  citrus  fruits  were  exported, 
while  up  to  July  31,  1934,  60,912  cubic  tons  were  exported  as  compared  with 
56,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  With  regard  to  deciduous  fruits, 
during  the  1933-34  season,  71,109  cubic  tons  were  exported,  being  an  increase  of 
14,000  cubic  tons  over  the  previous  season.  Included  in  the  above  amount  were 
1,330,000  trays  of  grapes,  732,000  boxes  of  plums,  and  639,000  boxes  of  pears. 
While  the  exports  of  dried  fruit  decreased  some  500,000  pounds  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  ending  June  30,  1933,  exports  for  the  twelve  months 
ending  June  30,  1934,  amounted  to  15,291,403  pounds.  In  addition  to  these,  South 
Africa  exported,  for  the  twelve  months  ending  June  30,  1934,  2,153,000  gallons 
of  wine,  which  represents  approximately  17,000  tons  of  grapes. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  any  manufacturer  considering  exporting  to  South 
Africa  would  include  not  only  the  Union  of  South  Africa  but  also  the  neighbouring 
territories  of  Southern  and  Northern  Rhodesia  and  South  West  Africa  in  his 
survey,  as  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  fruit  industry  in  the  combined  area, 
the  following  are  the  total  exports  for  the  1933-34  season:  dried  fruits,  21,682,596 
pounds;  citrus  fruits,  2,349,998  boxes;  deciduous  fruits,  2,572,439  boxes;  grapes, 
1,490,822  boxes;  other  fruits,  98,753  boxes. 

With  the  granting  of  Empire  preferences,  increased  consumption  of  South 
African  fruits  within  the  British  Commonwealth  will  no  doubt  result,  and  this 
will  cause  more  trees  to  be  planted  and  additional  annual  imports  of  orchard 
supplies  will  be  required. 

PACKING  AND  GRADING  EQUIPMENT 

Packing  houses  are  operated  both  by  associations  and  individuals.  Some  of 
these  use  modern  packing  machinery,  including  grading  tables  with  capacity  up 
to  4000  boxes  per  day,  conveyors  and  polishers,  nailing  machines,  etc.  Large- 
sized  graders  are  used  where  the  packing  exceeds  750  boxes  per  day  (fruit  is 
packed  in  boxes  only  in  South  Africa),  but  the  major  demand  is  for  a  smaller 
size,  one  with  a  capacity  of  about  200  boxes,  such  as  the  Australian  grader. 

With  keen  competition  now  being  experienced  abroad,  greater  care  is  being 
given  to  improvement  and  uniformity  of  packing.  Each  fruit  or  bunch  of  grapes 
is  wrapped  separately,  frequently  in  coloured  tissue  paper,  resulting  in  a  demand 
for  wrappers,  particularly  oiled  fruit  wrappers.  However,  great  care  must  be 
exercised  in  the  dye  used  for  colouring,  as,  should  the  wrappers  have  a  tendency 
to  fade,  valuable  time  and  effort  made  to  introduce  the  line  will  be  lost,  to  say 
nothing  of  resulting  claims  which  are  bound  to  follow. 

Other  packing  house  requirements  are  pack-house  hammers,  standard  sizes; 
label  paste,  wheat  paste  being  favoured — this  in  powdered  form  so  that  it  can 
be  mixed  as  required;  marking  inks  and  aniline  dyes;  wire  strips  and  fastenings — 
both  flat  and  round  wire  is  used,  resulting  in  a  demand  for  the  material  and  units 
for  fastening.  Round  wire,  however,  is  preferred  to  the  flat  strips,  especially  for 
citrus  fruits.  The  speed  of  completing  the  operation  is  an  essential  factor,  off- 
setting, to  a  limited  degree,  the  question  of  price  for  the  fastening  unit,  which 
should  be  simple  of  operation  and  quick. 

NAILS 

As  all  South  African  fruit  is  packed  in  crates,  there  is  a  demand  for  nails. 
The  principal  sizes  are  1  inch  and  1^  inch.  They  should  be  cement-coated,  and 
packed  in  barrels  of  100  pounds. 
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WOOD  WOOL 

Considerable  quantities  of  wood  wool  are  used  by  the  fruit  industry.  All 
fresh  deciduous  fruits  have  a  layer  of  wood  wool  both  on  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  crates,  even  for  local  sale.   The  demand  is  for  a  fineness  of  -05  mm. 

BOX  S  HOOKS 

It  is  estimated  that  the  annual  requirements  of  boxes  and  trays  for  export 
shipments  of  the  South  African  fruit  crop  exceed  7,000,000.  During  1933, 
4,371,261  boxes  and  trays  of  citrus  and  deciduous  fresh  fruits  were  exported,  of 
which  1,932,641  boxes  were  oranges.  In  addition,  there  were  1,140,704  crates 
of  grapes,  and  over  22,000,000  pounds  of  dried  and  canned  fruits  exported.  Re- 
quirements for  local  distribution  will  increase  the  above  amount  by  approxi- 
mately 2,000,000.  As  the  industry  is  developing  further  each  year,  the  above 
requirements  will  increase. 

Sweden  has  enjoyed  the  major  portion  of  this  business  because  of  her  ability 
to  supply  a  clean,  smooth-sawn,  non-splitting  box,  a  type  which  this  market 
demands,  at  a  lower  cost  than  competitors.  During  1933-34,  Canada  success- 
fully entered  this  market,  and  it  was  hoped  that,  having  gained  a  footing, 
Canadian  supplies  would  increase.  Unfortunately,  however,  due  to  limited 
supplies  and  an  increase  in  the  price  of  lumber,  Canadian  quotations  wTere  much 
higher  during  the  past  season,  and  only  a  few  small  orders  were  booked  for 
Canada. 

The  Canadian  product  has  made  a  favourable  impression  on  the  growers, 
who  are  keen  to  produce  an  entirely  Empire  product,  fruit  and  box,  for  sale 
within  the  Empire,  and  while  they  are  prepared  to  pay  a  premium  to  attain  this 
object,  they  cannot  afford  to  pay  the  difference  which  has  existed  to  date.  As  in 
other  lines,  this  market  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration,  and  manufacturers 
of  box  shooks  interested  in  exporting  should  turn  their  attention  to  it.  Full 
particulars  and  specifications  of  the  types  used  can  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

FRUIT-PICKING  GLOVES 

There  is  a  limited  demand  for  pruning  and  picking  gloves.  Pigskin  is 
favoured  as  material  for  pruning  gloves,  while  a  strong,  cotton  glove  is  used  in 
picking.  As  gloves  for  the  above  purposes  are  being  imported,  Canadian  manu- 
facturers should  endeavour  to  secure  a  portion  of  this  business. 

APPLE  AND  ORANGE  PICKING  BAGS 

Fruit-picking  bags  are  being  imported,  though  the  locally  manufactured  • 
article,  especially  the  apple-picking  bag,  offers  severe  competition,  and  prices 
must  be  attractive.    Orange-picking  bags  must  be  of  leather  reinforcement. 
Types  similar  to  the  Sumner  picking  bag  of  California  are  preferred. 

ORANGE  CLIPPERS 

There  arc  over  5,000,000  citrus  trees  in  production  in  South  Africa,  and  some 
2,000,000  cases  are  exported  per  annum.  Consequently,  the  demand  for  clippers 
is  considerable,  particularly  for  the  cheaper  grades.  Continental  makes  are 
very  much  in  evidence  in  the  low-priced  class,  while  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Sweden  supply  a  more  expensive  article. 

A  sample  of  the  type  desired  in  this  market,  with  suggested  alterations  and 
particulars,  can  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce.  Ottawa. 
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PRUNING  SHEARS 

Pruning  shears  being  sold  in  this  market  cover  a  wide  range.  At  present 
those  of  the  Swiss  Reiser  type  are  preferred.  They  should  be  strong  and  cheap 
in  price  but  of  good  quality. 

GRAFTING  WAX  AND  TAPE 

Owing  to  the  increasing  practice  of  grafting,  there  is  a  good  demand  for 

grafting  tools,  wax  and  tape. 

LADDERS 

Fruit-picking  ladders  are  being  imported  at  the  present  time;  Canada  is 
obtaining  a  share  of  the  business.  They  are  required  in  8-,  10-  and  12-feet  lengths, 
the  10-feet  length  being  the  most  popular.  The  requirements  call  for  a  light, 
rigid  ladder,  both  of  a  straight  type  and  with  a  back  leg  and  tripod.  Con- 
struction should  be  of  such  a  nature  that  worn-out  steps  can  easily  be  replaced. 
A  type  manufactured  in  California  is  obtaining  increased  sales.  In  this  ladder, 
all  that  it  is  necessary  to  do  to  replace  a  step  is  to  remove  the  nut  at  the  end  of 
the  bolt  running  under  the  step,  spread  the  sides  apart,  and  remove  the  worn-out 
step,  substituting  a  new  one.  This  ladder  is  also  supplied  with  a  double  base,  a 
feature  which  is  gaining  in  favour. 

SPADES 

Of  a  total  number  of  86,833  (£9,173),  imported  in  1933,  the  United  Kingdom 
supplied  73,961  (£7,594),  Germany  11,174  (£1,401),  and  Canada  1,176  (£149). 

PICKS  AND  KAFFIR  HOES 

Great  Britain  is  by  far  the  principal  supplier  of  these  products.  Total 
imports  in  .1933  amounted  to  367,957  (£12,265).  Of  these,  Great  Britain  fur- 
nished 338,083  (£11,399),  Germany  28,208  (£670),  Canada  832  (£106),  and  the 
United  States  774  (£88) . 

VINEYARD  PLOUGHS 

There  is  a  demand  in  this  market  for  a  vineyard  plough  which  will  work 
satisfactorily  in  both  sandy  and  loam  soils.  France  and  Great  Britain,  after 
some  years  of  experimentation,  are  supplying  suitable  types  at  a  very  low  figure, 
and  it  will  be  difficult  for  a  manufacturer  not  producing  for  other  markets  to 
compete.  The  demand,  however,  is  such  that  it  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration 
on  the  part  of  Canadian  manufacturers,  as  the  market  buys  annually  a  sub- 
stantial quantity,  while  a  similar  demand  exists  for  a  type  which  would  be 
suitable  as  a  general  small  plough  for  small  orchards. 

CULTIVATORS 

There  is  an  opening  in  this  market  for  an  all-steel  cultivator  with  steel 
handles,  two  3-inch  points,  two  side  shovels,  one  15-inch  sweep  at  rear,  and  three 
extra  3-inch  points.  The  weight  should  be  about  85  pounds.  A  market  also 
exists  for  a  similar  type,  equipped  with  two  levers,  one  for  raising  and  lowering 
the  front  wheel.    The  weight  should  be  about  100  pounds. 

SPRAYING  AND  DUSTING  EQUIPMENT 

There  is  a  big  demand  in  this  market  for  spraying  and  dusting  equipment,  as 
the  climatic  conditions  are  especially  favourable  for  the  growth  and  spread  of 
insect  pests  and  disease. 

With  regard  to  spraying  apparatus,  the  demand  is  for  both  hand  and  power 
units.    In  power  units,  these  range  in  size  up  to  units  of  20  horse-power,  but  the 
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principal  demand  is  for  one  of  3  to  4  horse-power,  operating  either  a  duplex  or 
triplex  pump,  which  should  be  well  enclosed,  preferably  operating  in  an  oil  bath 
and  easily  accessible. 

In  hand  sprayers,  those  of  the  knapsack  type  are  preferred,  and  a  con- 
siderable quantity  is  sold  annually,  largely  because  of  the  extensive  practice  of 
spot-spraying,  especially  in  peaches.  For  larger  units  the  barrel  type,  with  a 
double-acting  hand  pump,  is  favoured.  In  some  cases  these  are  mounted  on 
wheels  and  pushed  around,  while  in  others  they  are  mounted  on  the  back  of  a 
light  wagon. 

In  dusting  equipment  vine  dusters  are  the  most  important,  and  they  may  be 
either  of  the  rotary  or  bellows  type,  though  the  latter  is  preferred. 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  of  agricultural  spray- 
ers and  sprinklers.  Total  imports  in  1933  amounted  to  £7,931,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  3,670  units  (£3,794),  the  United  States  1,121  units 
(£3,210),  Germany  241  units  (£482),  France  63  units  (£200),  and  Canada  2 
units  (£123). 

INSECTICIDES 

The  South  African  climate  and  conditions  favour  the  development  of  orchard 
pests.  This  necessitates  extensive  spraying  and  dusting  with  the  resultant  market 
for  the  essential  materials.  In  order  to  sell  their  preparations  for  the  control 
of  orchard  pests,  some  firms  retain  the  services  of  experts  who  visit  the  fruit 
farms  regularly  and  advise  the  producers  as  to  methods  of  control,  correct  time 
to  spray,  dust,  etc.  Naturally  such  assistance  is  appreciated,  and  firms  offering 
such  gratuitous  service  benefit  not  only  by  increased  sales  of  insecticides  but  also 
in  sales  of  other  orchard  equipment  which  they  stock. 

Arsenate  of  soda  is  the  principal  ingredient  imported.  Imports  in  1933 
amounted  to  1,449,193  pounds  (£15,389)  of  which  the  British  Isles  supplied 
1,359,780  pounds  (£14,490),  Belgium  to  a  value  of  £654,  and  the  United  States 
£130. 

In  liquid  substances  for  destroying  insects  the  United  States  was  the 'main 
source  of  supply,  furnishing  14,463  gallons  (£9,186)  out  of  a  total  of  16,235 
gallons  (£9,787),  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom  with  1,736  gallons  (£582). 

Other  insecticides,  including  arsenic,  arsenious  acid,  and  sulphate  of  copper, 
amounting  to  5,334,058  pounds,  valued  at  £84,266,  were  imported  in  1933.  In 
the  order  named,  the  principal  suppliers  were:  United  Kingdom,  £36,524;  United 
States,  £28,320;  Germany,  £9,442;  Sweden,  Mexico,  France,  and  Belgium.  Under 
the  heading  of  insect  powder,  the  United  Kingdom  again  heads  the  list  with 
49,265  pounds  (£8,678),  out  of  a  total  of  103,778  pounds  (£13,125),  followed  by 
Germany  (£2,551),  and  the  United  States  (£1,551).  Some  of  these  are  no  doubt 
used  for  other  than  orchard  pests,  but  as  liquid  cattle  and  sheep  dips  are  listed 
separately  in  the  import  statistics,  it  is  estimated  that  the  greater  portion  is  used 
for  orchard  spraying  and  dusting. 

DISTRIBUTION 

As  stated  earlier  in  this  report,  several  of  the  large  central  co-operative 
organizations,  with  offices  in  London,  England,  in  addition  to  their  marketing 
activities,  also  act  in  the  capacity  of  buying  agents  for  their  members,  particu- 
larly in  the  purchase  of  box  shooks,  fertilizer  and  spraying  materials  in  large 
quantities.  The  suggested  method  of  distribution  for  orchard  requisites  in  South 
Africa,  however,  is  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer  to  appoint  an  agent.  The 
agent  in  turn,  depending  on  the  product,  may  appoint  an  exclusive  distributor 
in  each  district,  or  sell  to  a  wholesaler  or  direct  to  the  retailer  or  large  grower,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

In  appointing  an  agent,  however,  care  must  be  exercised.  Many  manufac- 
turers' representatives  do  not  personally  visit  all  sections  regularly  and  at  fre- 
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quent  intervals.  They  are,  however,  always  keen  to  obtain  sole  agency  rights 
for  the  Union,  appointing  sub-agents  in  the  districts  they  themselves  do  not 
visit.  This  means  that  the  commission  is  split,  and  while  the  sub-agent  will 
work  the  line,  he  does  not  spend  the  time  and  energy  pushing  it  that  he  would  if 
he  received  the  full  commission,  and  he  will  only  carry  it  until  he  can  obtain 
another  competitive  line  on  which  he  can  collect  the  full  rate.  Further,  as  hap- 
pens when  the  sub-agent  drops  one  line  and  takes  on  another,  he,  having  the 
goodwill  of  the  buyers,  carries  his  clientele  with  him. 

SAMPLES,  PRICES  AND  TERMS 

It  is  not  necessary  to  send  samples  of  all  products  manufactured,  but  suffi- 
cient to  illustrate  type  and  quality.  It  is  not  customary  in  this  market  to  charge 
for  samples.  More  important,  however,  at  the  commencement,  is  for  the  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  to  supply  this  office  with  complete  information  concerning 
their  offerings,  accompanied  by  illustrations  where  possible,  and  prices.  This 
enables  a  survey  to  be  made  and  prospects  gauged  before  putting  the  manufac- 
turer to  the  expense  of  sending  samples. 

In  quoting  prices,  these  should  include  a  10'  per  cent  commission.  This 
may  seem  to  be  high,  but  the  reason  for  it  is  that  the  agent's  expenses  in  touring 
the  Union  are  heavy  and  consequently  a  high  rate  is  required. 

Prices  should  be  quoted  either  f.o.b.  steamer  Canadian  ports  or,  preferably, 
c.i.f.  South  African  ports.  It  is  useless  to  quote  f.o.b.  factory  in  Canada,  as 
inland  Canadian  freight  rates  cannot  be  obtained  at  this  end,  and  consequently 
a  buj^er  cannot  compare  Canadian  quotations  with  those  of  other  countries  and 
will  not  consider  purchasing  the  article  until  he  is  in  possession  of  comparable 
prices. 

In  quoting,  it  is  essential  that  it  should  be  clearly  stated  whether  the  prices 
are  net,  or  whether  they  include  an  agent's  commission,  and  if  so,  the  amount 
allowed  for  the  agent. 

South  African  agents  as  a  rule  require  either  a  signed  contract  stipulating 
the  terms  or,  alternatively,  a  letter  from  the  manufacturer  concerned  stating 
that  the  agent  has  been  appointed  as  sole  selling  representative  for  a  given  time 
and  territory  under  given  conditions  and  at  a  given  remuneration.  It  is  recom- 
mended that  a  trial  period  of  one  year  should  be  arranged  for,  with  either  party 
retaining  the  option  of  renewal.  Commissions  to  be  paid  on  all  shipments  made 
to  the  territory  allocated  to  the  agent,  as  occasionally  a  firm  will  hold  back  an 
order  when  called  on  by  the  agent  and  later  place  it  direct  or  through  a  confirm- 
ing house  without  notifying  the  agent.  A  similar  procedure  is  followed  with 
regard  to  repeat  orders. 

Orders  may  come  direct  from  the  agent  or  South  African  importer,  or 
through  London  or  New  York  merchant  or  confirming  houses.  In  the  latter  cases 
they  will  have  originated  through  the  efforts  of  the  agent  appointed,  but  they 
should  never  be  filled,  however,  without  confirmation  being  received  from  the 
buying  or  confirming  houses  mentioned  in  the  order.  Occasionally  such  orders 
have  been  filled  by  Canadian  manufacturers  and  have  never  been  confirmed  by 
the  buying  houses  concerned,  who  thereupon  refused  to  honour  the  draft  when 
presented  to  them. 

In  the  case  of  orders  arriving  from  London  or  New  York  merchant  houses, 
these  houses  will  likewise  pay  for  the  goods  and  in  some  cases  will  request  a 
cash  discount,  or  other  allowance,  in  return  for  placing  the  business.  As  these 
confirming  houses  are  paid  a  buying  commission  by  the  South  African  firms, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  granting  any  additional  discounts  except  for  cash  pay- 
ments. 

Unless  otherwise  specified,  terms  of  payment  are  sight  draft  against  docu- 
ments. 

There  are  two  direct  steamship  services  between  Canada  and  South  Africa. 
From  Montreal  and  Saint  John,  the  Elder-Dempster  Lines,  Limited,  head  office 
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Board  of  Trade  Building,  Montreal,  operate  a  regular  service.  From  West  Coast 
ports,  the  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line  also  operate  a  regular  service.  Information 
concerning  this  line  can  be  obtained  from  the  agents,  Dingwall,  Cotts  &  Company, 
Pacific  Building,  Vancouver. 

Should  any  Canadian  manufacturer  not  already  represented  in  this  market 
be  in  a  position  to  offer  any  of  the  above  equipment  or  other  sundries  in  the 
form  of  orchard  requisites,  this  office  would  appreciate  receiving  full  particulars, 
catalogues  and  c.i.f.  prices  South  African  ports,  as  the  office  is  in  touch  with 
several  firms  who  enjoy  an  excellent  connection  with  the  fruit  industry,  and  who 
are  well  situated  to  represent  any  interested  Canadian  manufacturer. 

CANADIAN  FLOUR  IN  THE  LONDON  MARKET 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  March  28,  1935. — An  extensive  campaign  has  been  inaugurated 
here  by  the  Millers  Mutual  Association  to  increase  the  consumption  of  bread, 
which  has  fallen  seriously  in  recent  years. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  bread  consumption  has  declined,  and  one  of 
these  may  possibly  be  the  relatively  low  average  quality  of  the  product  which 
is  being  sold.  It  is  understood  in  this  connection  that  an  effort  is  being  made, 
in  conjunction  with  the  above-mentioned  advertising  campaign,  to  raise  the 
standard  of  bread,  but  this  can  hardly  be  accomplished  without  the  use  of  greater 
quantities  of  strong  flour.  Canada  is  the  main  source  of  strong  flour,  and  many 
of  the  leading  London  bakers  have,  in  the  course  of  a  recent  investigation,  indi- 
cated a  desire  to  use  greater  quantities  in  their  mixes.  But  there  are  difficulties 
in  the  way. 

In  London  the  maximum  retail  price  of  bread  is  fixed  by  the  Food  Council, 
in  accordance  with  the  ruling  price  of  English  port-milled  flour.  Prices  are 
regulated  periodically.  At  the  present  time  the  retail  price  for  a  quartern  (4- 
pound  loaf)  of  bread  is  7^d.  As  this,  however,  is  a  maximum  figure,  local  bak- 
ing competition  determines  whether  it  is  adhered  to  or  otherwise.  In  many  dis- 
tricts of  London,  for  example,  there  is  at  present  a  bread  "  war,"  the  result 
being  prices  far  below  the  price  officially  fixed.  In  one  section  of  London  at 
least  the  price  of  a  4-pound  loaf  is  5d. — a  figure  at  which  few  bakers  can  com- 
pete. The  natural  result  is  a  decline  in  the  quality  of  the  bread.  In  any  event, 
it  makes  it  quite  impracticable  for  bakers  to  use  any  appreciable  quantities  of 
hard  spring  flour  from  Canada. 

In  London,  as  elsewhere,  bread  is  a  more  important  item  in  the  diet  of  the 
poorer  classes  than  of  other  elements  in  the  community.  With  relatively  little 
to  spend,  it  is  important  for  the  housewife  to  purchase  a  product  which  will  go 
a  long  way.  The  bread  to  which  she  has  become  increasingly  accustomed  and 
which  sells  at  the  lowest  price  is  heavy,  filling,  and  keeps  well.  A  "  light  "  bread 
composed  of  a  larger  proportion  of  Canadian  flour  would  be  more  palatable, 
and,  if  sold  at  the  same  price,  might  be  consumed  in  greater  quantities.  But 
price  is  the  ruling  factor. 

These  considerations  are  undoubtedly  having  an  important  effect  on  the 
sale  of  Canadian  flour.  Indeed,  demand  and  price  wars  result  in  bakers  seeking 
supplies  of  cheaper  flour  which  will  enable  them  to  sell  bread  at  a  competitive 
price. 

FLOUR  IMPORTS 

Statistics  are  not  readily  available  showing  the  imports  of  flour  by  countries 
into  London,  but  London  is  by  far  the  leading  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  this 
respect.    In  1933,  for  example,  of  total  imports  into  the  country  amounting  to 
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9,843,347  cwts.,  London  took  3,916,859  cwts.,  Glasgow  and  Liverpool  being  next 
in  importance.  Consequently,  in  the  absence  of  figures  for  this  territory,  it  is 
necessary  to  deal  with  national  statistics.  An  examination  of  these  for  the  past 
two  years  shows  the  chief  sources  of  supply  to  be  Canada,  Australia,  and  France. 
The  following  is  the  complete  table  of  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  by  months 
over  the  past  two  calendar  years.  The  chief  countries  of  supply  are  given  for 
comparative  purposes. 


MONTHLY  IMPORTS  OF  FLOUR  FOR  THE  CALENDAR  YEARS  1933  AND  1934  IN  CWTS.  OF  112  LBS. 


Australia 

Canada 

France 

United  States 

Argentina 

Total 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

January. 
February. . . 
March  

July  

September.. 
October. . . . 
November.. 
December. . 

Total  

176,662 
135,753 
233,995 
195,836 
227,691 
235,514 
244,816 
354,925 
174,300 
334,221 
234,124 
186,280 

201,189 
90,519 
206,748 
211,364 
181,107 
169,688 
136,269 
214,834 
55,723 
142,836 
150,924 
166,456 

233,003 
274,249 
351,613 
263,861 
414,647 
374,089 
363,456 
393,591 
397,826 
410,996 
442,335 
401,726 

347,390 
309,496 
283,566 
384,524 
427,019 
352,933 
381,346 
331,117 
335,282 
399,359 
370,165 
309,946 

797,430 
108,430 
126,602 

87,482 
116,570 
105,439 
160.287 
146,851 

58,991 
125,259 
162,308 
129,824 

95,913 
149,226 
55,148 
79,856 
61,169 
83,066 
121,600 
160,880 
70,256 
112,955 
109,724 
185,401 

16,479 
10,635 
10,866 
9,060 
9,843 
3,975 
13,419 
7,280 
15,327 
12,303 
6,595 
2,485 

10,938 
14,399 
15,476 
10,537 
15,527 
10,616 

2,768 

4,161 
15,355 

7,196 
16,024 

5,527 

29,460 
25,832 
28,761 
28,730 
34,325 
44,260 
42,804 
27,328 
31,307 
29,825 
19,271 
21,437 

33,313 
9,933 
27,604 
34,718 
24,567 
17,711 
17,304 
22,311 
20,783 
12,596 
13,732 
11,560 

572,024 
580,230 
797,929 
639,508 
881,749 
841,967 
931,409 

1,045,274 
750,524 

1,002,966 
970,212 
833,165 

793,736 
715,138 
757,278 
865,613 
856,304 
864,082 
988,490 
886,409 
548,662 
725,934 
696,517 
749,372 

2,733,258 

1,926,926 

4,323,031 

4,226,558 

1,397,044 

1,285,394 

118,886 

128,642 

363,340 

246,132 

9,843,347 

9,448,244 

In  the  face  of  these  figures,  Canada's  relative  position  in  the  market  is 
not  discouraging.  Indeed,  the  small  decline  of  some  96,000  cwts.  for  the  year 
1934,  in  comparison  with  a  decline  in  total  importations  from  all  countries  of 
395,000  cwts.,  would  seem  to  show  a  satisfactory  situation.  Closer  study  of  the 
figures,  however,  shows  that  from  about  mid-year  1934  there  was  a  substantial 
and  steady  drop  in  Canadian  flour  shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  as  com- 
pared with  a  year  ago.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  imports  from 
Canada  amounted  to  2,101,174  cwts.  as  against  1,916,315  cwts.  for  1933,  but 
this  situation  was  entirely  reversed  in  the  July-December  period,  when  Canadian 
supplies  fell  behind  the  figures  for  the  corresponding  period  by  281,329  cwts.  and 
indeed  entirely  offset  the  favourable  showing  of  the  first  half  of  the  year;  the 
respective  figures  for  July-December,  1934  and  1933,  are  2,125,387  cwts.  and 
2,406,717  cwts. 

An  important  factor  which  should  be  borne  in  mind  in  conjunction  with 
these  figures  is  that  whereas  Germany  was  formerly  a  substantial  supplier  of 
subsidized  flour  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  June,  1934,  shipments  almost  en- 
tirely ceased  owing  to  the  imposition  of  an  export  embargo  by  the  Government 
of  the  Reich.  The  difference  was  largely  made  up  by  France,  shipments  from 
that  country  increasing  by  761,016  cwts.  for  the  second  half  of  the  year  over 
those  of  the  first  six  months. 

As  already  stated,  the  final  results  for  the  year  are  not  disappointing  so  far 
as  the  Dominion  is  concerned.  The  important  consideration,  however,  is  whether 
the  decline  revealed  in  the  July-December,  1934,  returns  will  continue  and  per- 
haps increase.  Importers  and  brokers  of  Canadian  flour  in  London  believe  that 
this  is  likely  to  be  the  case. 

As  has  already  been  pointed  out,  an  extensive  investigation  among  leading 
bakers  in  London  has  given  conclusive  evidence  that  the  merits  of  Canadian  flour 
are  well  known  and  appreciated,  and  that  larger  quantities  would  gladly  be 
used  if  it  were  profitable  to  do  so.  As  it  happens,  however,  at  the  present  time, 
and  indeed  for  the  past  six  or  nine  months,  there  has  been  a  spread  between  Cana- 
dian and  port-milled  (English)  flour  of  as  much  as  5s.  per  sack  of  280  pounds. 
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This  has  consequently  made  it  difficult,  and  in  many  cases  impossible,  for  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  Canadian  flour  to  be  used  to  satisfy  either  the  London 
bakers,  the  flour  merchants,  or  the  Canadian  mills.  At  the  moment  the  approxi- 
mate prices  of  Canadian  flour  c.i.f.  London  and  subject  to  the  United  Kingdom 
Government  levy  of  4s.  6d.  per  sack,  are  as  follows:  top  patent,  25s.  9d.  to  26s. 
6d.;  export  patent,  23s.  6d.  to  24s.  Australian  is  quoted  at  from  18s.  6d.  to 
19s.  6d.;  French,  13s.  9d.  to  14s.  on  resale;  while  English  port-milled  straight 
run  flours  delivered  in  the  London  area  are  23s.  6d.  per  sack  of  280  pounds. 
(English  bran  is  currently  quoted  at  £5  5s.  per  ton  ex  mill,  and  middlings  at  £5 
7s.  6d.) 

The  wide  spread  which  is  evident  from  the  above  figures  is  such  that  mer- 
chants are  greatly  concerned  as  to  the  future.  It  is  reported,  howTever,  that 
some  of  the  better  bakers  have  been  forced  to  pay  the  heavy  premium  and  have 
recommenced  the  purchase  of  moderate  quantities  of  Canadian  flour.  It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  this  will  continue,  and  that  the  more  palatable  bread  which  they 
are  enabled  to  place  before  their  customers  will  force  other  bakers  to  emulate 
them.  Bread  price-cutting  is  so  rife  and  the  tastes  of  the  people  are  tending  to 
become  so  habituated  to  the  inferior  bread,  that  only  a  drawing  closer  together 
of  English  and  Canadian  prices  will  improve  the  outlook.  Until  this  comes 
about,  it  seems  imperative  that  Canadian  mills  should  exert  every  effort  to  meet 
the  situation  in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  hold  the  market. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  March  31,  1935. — During  the  past  quarter  interesting  developments 
wrere  foreshadowed  by  the  visit  of  Sir  Arthur  Rose,  Commissioner  for  the  Special 
Areas  in  Scotland.  These  areas  are  those,  in  common  with  others  in  England  and 
Wales,  in  which  unemployment  has  been  specially  marked  in  recent  years  as  a 
result  not  only  of  the  present  depression  but  even  more  by  reason  of  the  fact 
that  the  principal  industry  or  industries  in  certain  of  the  areas  may  have 
vanished.  The  Government  recently  appointed  special  commissioners,  with  fairly 
wide  powers,  to  make  experiments  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the  economic  resuscita- 
tion of  these  districts,  and  authorized  £2,000,000  for  this  purpose,  of  which  Scot- 
land's share  is  £500,000.  These  sums  are  not  necessarily  the  only  appropriation 
to  be  made;  future  plans  depend  on  the  success  achieved  in  these  early  stages. 

Sir  Arthur  Rose  outlined  the  first  of  his  plans,  which  include  the  establish- 
ment of  sixteen  physical  training  centres  for  the  unemployed;  the  setting  up  of 
model  occupational  centres  and  help  to  the  allotment  movement;  and  the  expen- 
diture of  £22,500  by  the  Scottish  National  Development  Council  for  publicity  pur- 
poses, etc,  He  has  also  under  consideration  the  assisting  of  a  public  utility  scheme 
of  sewerage  and  drainage  to  cost  £500,000,  the  provision  of  holiday  camps  for  the 
unemployed  and  their  families,  the  construction  of  a  wralk  eight  miles  long  on 
the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  establishing  co-operative  farms,  the  training  of  young 
people  in  overseas  farm  practice  for  emigration,  and  the  establishment  of  a  gas 
"  grid  "  as  a  form  of  industrial  development. 

The  Scottish  National  Development  Council,  supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions, was  established  a  year  or  two  ago  to  encourage  the  location  of  new 
industries  in  Scotland  and  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,  to  arrest  the  alleged 
migration  of  industry  to  the  South.  There  is,  in  fact,  little  evidence  to  support 
the  view  that  industry  is  moving  South.  What  is  happening  is  that  the  South, 
especially  London,  is  benefiting  much  more  by  the  setting  up  of  new  industries 
than  is  the  North.    London  has  shown  amazing  strides  in  this  direction  during 
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the  last  ten  or  fifteen  years.  Financial  control  of  Scottish  industries,  however, 
has  shown  a  tendency  to  migrate  -to  London.  The  £22,500  allotted  to  the  Scottish 
National  Development  Council  is  for  propaganda  and  publicity  purposes.  The 
council,  among  its  other  activities,  is  to  set  up  a  publicity  bureau  in  British  Indus- 
tries House  in  London,  and  will  sponsor  a  permanent  exhibition  there  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  Scottish  industries.  It  also  hopes  to  participate  in  numerous  exhibitions, 
including  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  Toronto,  the  Leipsig  Fair,  and 
others,  with  Scottish  exhibits. 

SHIPBUILDING 

During  the  first  three  months  of  the  year  Clyde  shipbuilders  launched  over 
42,000  tons  of  shipping,  which  is  11,000  more  than  were  put  into  the  water  during 
the  first  six  months  of  1934.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  total  of  new  tonnage 
contracted  for  during  the  quarter  was  little  more  than  22,000,  so  that  increased 
unemployment  in  this  industry  for  a  time  seems  inevitable.  Excluding  vessels  of 
under  100  tons,  there  are  only  fifty-four  vessels  on  the  stocks  or  about  to  be 
laid  down  in  Clyde  yards,  which  means  that  the  industry,  with  160  berths  in  the 
Clyde  district,  is  operating  at  about  one-third  capacity. 

The  prospects  nevertheless  are  not  so  gloomy  as  the  present  lack  of  new 
orders  indicates,  because  shipowners  have  doubtless  postponed  the  placing  of 
orders  until  the  Government's  new  "  scrap-and-build  "  plan  could  come  into 
operation,  which  was  in  March.  Under  this  scheme  the  Government  will  provide 
facilities  in  the  form  of  loans  to  owners  of  cargo  vessels  who  are  prepared  to 
scrap  two  tons  for  every  ton  built  under  the  scheme,  or  to  scrap  one  ton  for  every 
ton  modernized.  The  Board  of  Trade  have  received  many  applications  for  the 
facilities  offered,  and  doubtless  the  results  will  be  apparent  in  increased  orders 
during  the  months  to  come. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

During  the  last  few  weeks  events  in  the  iron  and  steel  trade  have  been  of 
exceptional  interest  and  importance,  particularly  the  announcement  of  higher 
British  duties  on  the  imports  of  foreign  steel  and  the  departure  of  Belgium  from 
the  gold  standard.  The  increased  duties  will  doubtless  reduce  materially  the 
imports  of  Continental  steel,  both  semi-manufactured  and  finished,  unless  the 
Continental  cartel  is  prepared  to  pay  the  whole  of  the  increased  duties  and 
continue  to  sell  at  the  former  prices,  but  this  does  not  seem  likely,  except  possibly 
as  a  temporary  expedient.  The  new  duties  have  greatly  strengthened  the  hands 
of  the  British  steel  industry,  and  are  therefore  of  great  importance  to  Scotland, 
where  the  production  of  steel  is  so  outstanding  an  element  in  the  country's  econ- 
omic fabric  and  such  a  large  employer  of  labour.  They  should  hasten  the  con- 
clusion of  a  price  agreement  between  the  British  and  Continental  makers. 

This  position,  however,  has  been  modified  by  the  subsequent  devaluation  of 
the  Belgian  currency,  which  will  enable  manufacturers  in  that  country  to  export 
their  steel  products  at  lower  prices  in  foreign  currencies  corresponding  to  the 
devaluation  of  the  belga. 

Scottish  coal  mines  continue  to  be  actively  employed,  and  owing  to  Govern- 
ment quota  regulations  some  of  them  are  reported  to  be  finding  it  difficult,  bu£ 
mainly  on  domestic  business,  to  fill  all  their  orders.  New  business  from  the  Con- 
tinent is  restricted,  and  shipments  there  are  mainly  confined  to  the  fulfilment  of 
old  contracts.   Prices  are  comparatively  steady. 

Marine  engineers  are  still  well  employed,  but  owing  to  a  slowing-down  of  new 
ship  contracts,  orders  have  fallen  off  slightly.  Boiler-making  and  Diesel- 
engineering  firms  continue  to  be  busy. 

Business  in  the  Dundee  jute  industry  has  been  more  difficult  of  late,  but  the 
Fifcshire  linen  industry  is  active,  and  prices  show  an  upward  tendency. 
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MARKET  FOR  MILK  PRODUCTS  IN  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  March  28,  1935. — Although  separate  figures  for  Scotland  are  not 
published  in  the  United  Kingdom  trade  returns,  the  figures  of  imports  of  milk 
products  indicate  the  extent  of  the  market  in  this  country.  In  1933,  the  total 
imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £3,902,264  as  against  £5,830,191 
in  1931  and  £6,295,283  in  1929.  An  analysis  of  the  1933  figures  shows  the  follow- 
ing percentages  of  the  various  milk  products  imported:  milk,  condensed,  skimmed, 
sweetened,  54;  milk,  condensed,  whole,  unsweetened,  19;  milk  powder,  un- 
sweetened, 12;  fresh  milk  and  cream,  8J;  milk,  condensed,  whole,  sweetened,  6i- 

In  general,  imports  of  various  milk  products  into  the  United  Kingdom  have 
remained  fairly  constant  during  the  past  five  years,  although  the  values  have 
dropped  considerably.  Imports  into  Scotland  may  be  estimated  as  about  one- 
eighth  of  the  United  Kingdom  total.  Details  of  United  Kingdom  imports  of 
various  concentrated  milk  products  over  the  past  four  years  are  shown  in  the 
following  tables: 

Milk,  Condensed,  Whole  (Unsweetened) 


Total  

Canada  (approx.). 
Netherlands  .  . 
United  States  . . 

Belgium  

Denmark  

Irish  Free  State 

Germany  

New  Zealand   . . 


1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

£626,403 

£759.749 

£831.454 

£1,084,253 

200,000 

244,452 

150,259 

49,323 

193,203 

231,207 

215,536 

306,403 

17,851 

13,848 

154,138 

421,687 

33,456 

125,037 

124.218 

155,230 

84,769 

107,840 

96,430 

24,302 

47,044 

22,048 

13,883 

25,995 

22,856 

19,914 

1.722 

77 

Figures  of  imports  in  1934  from  Denmark,  the  Irish  Free  State,  Germany, 
and  New  Zealand  are  not  available. 

Milk,  Condensed,  Whole  (Sweetened) 


1933 

1932 

1931 

Total  

  £236,727 

£343,510 

£451.516 

  134,052 

213,026 

247,799 

Denmark  

  42,106 

50,275 

59,908 

  38,256 

53,630 

14,029 

Switzerland  

  8,177 

6,863 

107,016 

  11,923 

12,900 

14,232 

  325 

2,905 

155 

Total  imports  in  1934  were  valued  at  £197,229;  figures  for  individual  coun- 
tries are  not  available. 

Milk,  Condensed,  Skimmed  (Sweetened) 

1934               1933               1932  1931 

Total                                   £1,985,089       £2,083,925       £2,433.411  £2,801,348 

Netherlands                     1,667,558         1,779,498        2.102,442  2,468,034 

Denmark                           225,650           219,601           274,973  255,989 

Irish  Free  State..             80,405            74,475            44,078  59,181 

Milk  Powder  (Unsweetened) 


Total  

New  Zealand 
Netherlands. . 
Australia  .  . 
United  States 
Canada..  .. 
Switzerland  . 


1934 

1933 

1932 

1931 

£461,229 

£468,809 

£598,458 

£700,621 

299,980 

252,584 

236.379 

274,936 

78,220 

93,320 

200,241 

194,897 

59,588 

67,502 

10,586 

2,146 

20,279 

105,177 

55,951 

51,668 

73,804 

631 

2,619 

11,578 

No  figures  are  available  of  imports  in  1934  from  Australia,  the  United  States, 
Canada,  and  Switzerland. 
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DUTCH  PRICES 

The  prices  of  both  Dutch  condensed  milk  and  milk  powder  have  been  ruling 
very  low  during  the  past  few  months,  which  has  tended  to  depress  the  trade. 

These  prices  c.i.f.  Glasgow  on  March  23,  1935,  and  a  year  ago  are  as 
follows: — 

March,  1935  March,  1934 

Per  Cwt.  Per  Cwt. 

Full  cream,  condensed  (in  5-cwt.  bbls.)   ..   ..        14s.  6d.  ($3.50)  19s.  6d.  ($4.74) 

Machine-skimmed,  condensed                                    10s.  6d.  (  2.52)  18s.  6d.  (  4.50) 

Machine-skimmed  milk  powder  (in  bags)  ....        12s.  3d.  (  2.94)  21s.  Od.  (  5.10) 

Full  cream  milk  powder  (in  cases)                           31s.  Od.  (  7.50)  41s.  Od.  (  9.96) 

Machine-skimmed,  spray  (2/56's)  .  .  .                         19s.  Od.  (  4.62)  28s.  Od.  (  6.78) 

Full  cream,  spray  (2/56's)                                       41s.  Od.  (  9.96)  55s.  Od.  (13.20) 

The  duty  on  foreign  full  cream,  sweetened  condensed  milk  entering  Great 
Britain  is  10s.  4d.  ($2.50)  per  cwt.;  on  skimmed,  sweetened  condensed,  5s.  4d. 
($1.28)  per  cwt.;  and  on  milk  powder,  unsweetened,  6s.  ($1.44)  per  cwt.  Thus 
the  present  "  duty-paid  "  price  of  Dutch  full  cream,  condensed,  at  Glasgow,  is 
24s.  iod.  ($6.02)  per  cwt.,  and  of  Dutch  machine  skimmed,  condensed,  is  15s.  lOd. 
($3.80)  per  cwt. 

PRICES  AND  COMPETITION 

Canadian  full  cream,  evaporated,  in  small  tins,  16  ounces  and  some  8  ounces, 
has  a  good  sale  in  Scotland,  and  competes  against  Dutch  full  cream.  At  present- 
both  Canadian  and  Dutch  are  quoted  around  15s.  ($3.62)  per  case  of  48  16-ounce 
tins.  In  the  spring,  when  shipments  are  resumed  from  Montreal,  it  is  expected 
that  the  Canadian  product  will  be  slightly  cheaper  and  will  have  a  steady  sale. 

Dutch  full  cream,  condensed,  sweetened,  in  5-cwt.  barrels,  has  a  large  sale 
to  the  bakery  trade.  Scottish  and  English  condensed  in  barrels  is  now  being 
offered  to  the  trade  at  26s.  6d.  ($6.42)  per  cwt.  Canadian  full  cream,  in  barrels, 
used  to  have  a  steady  sale  in  Scotland,  but  no  offers  have  been  received  for  the 
past  two  seasons.  If  it  could  be  delivered  in  Glasgow  at  a  competitive  price,  it 
would  again  command  a  ready  sale  Nestle's  full  cream  condensed  milk  controls 
the  trade  here  in  16-ounce  tins.  It  is  offered  freely  at  approximately  28s.  ($6.78) 
per  case  of  48  tins. 

In  full  cream,  unsweetened,  Canadian  competes  against  Dutch.  Present 
prices  to  the  trade  are  approximately  15s.  6d.  ($3.74)  per  case  of  48  16-ounce 
tins.  Scottish-made  thick  cream — "  Herd  Laddie"  brand,  made  in  Ayrshire — 
in  6-ounce  tins  is  having  an  increasing  sale.  Danish  and  English  thick  cream 
is  also  on  the  market  at  approximately  the  same  price,  9s.  6d.  ($2.28)  per  case 
of  48  6-ounce  tins. 

Dutch  skimmed,  sweetened,  has  always  had  a  large  sale  in  Scotland,  and  is 
at  present  offered  to  the  trade  at  5s.  3d.  ($1.26)  per  case  of  48  13-ounce  tins, 
a  record  low  price.  Less  than  two  years  ago  it  was  offered  at  18s.  6d.  ($4.50) 
per  case.  English  skimmed,  sweetened,  is,  however,  competing  successfully 
against  the  Dutch  product,  and  is  being  freely  offered  at  5s.  6d.  ($1.32)  per  case. 

In  milk  powder,  Canadian  "  Spray  "  has  a  large  sale  and  is  well  liked  by  the 
bakery  trade.  It  is  offered  to  the  trade  in  cases  "at  32s.  ($7.74)  per  cwt.  *  The 
chief  competition  is  from  New  Zealand  "  Anchor  "  brand,  which  is  offered  at  as 
low  as  28s.  6d.  ($6.90)  per  cwt. 

According  to  a  leading  firm  in  Glasgow,  the  best  demand  is  for  full  cream, 
sweetened,  condensed  milk  which  is  used  by  confectioners,  followed  closely  by 
skimmed,  sweetened,  condensed.  In  milk  powder  the  chief  demand  is  for  the 
dried  (roller  process),  skimmed  (in  bags),  which  is  used  largely  in  chocolate 
manufacture  and  by  the  bakery  trade.  There  is  also  a  fair  demand  for  full 
cream  (spray  process)  milk  powder,  used  for  high-class  confectionery  manu- 
facture and  toffee  making. 
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DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

During  the  past  year  the  Scottish  Milk  Marketing  Board  introduced  a 
scheme  to  extend  the  market  for  home  milk  products,  and  among  other  activities 
the  manufacture  of  condensed  milk  on  a  relatively  large  scale  was  begun.  At 
the  present  time  about  300  barrels  of  full  cream,  sweetened,  condensed  milk  is 
being  produced  monthly,  and  this  figure  is  to  be  increased  next  year.  The  price 
is  competitive  with  that  of  imported  supplies. 

A  large  London  dried  milk  products  company  are  now  manufacturing  milk 
powder  on  a  large  scale  and  have  factories  in  ten  strategic  centres  in  the  south 
of  England.  Increasing  supplies  of  both  English  milk  powder  and  condensed  milk 
have  been  sold  in  Scotland  during  the  past  year.  They  are  quality  products, 
freshly  made,  and  practically  competitive  in  price  with  New  Zealand  supplies. 
English  milk  powder  (ex  store  Glasgow  25s.  or  $6.06  per  cwt.)  is  cheaper  than 
recent  offers  from  Canada  made  through  London  brokers  (26s.  or  $6.30  per  cwt.). 
Within  the  past  year  two  Scottish  companies  began  producing  milk  powder  in 
commercial  quantities,  one  by  the  roller  process,  the  other  by  the  most  modern 
spray  process.  These  factories,  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  have  exclusive  agents 
in  Glasgow  and  are  securing  a  steadily  expanding  market. 

With  this  new  production  of  both  English  and  Scottish  concentrated  milk 
products,  the  demand  for  imported  supplies  is  likely  to  decline. 


UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET  FOR  EGGS 

W.  A.  Wilson,  Agricultural  Products  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  2,  1935. — The  average  yield  of  eggs  per  laying  bird  in  the 
United  Kingdom  is  estimated  to  have  risen  from  100  per  annum  in  1924  to  120 
in  1930,  and  it  is  still  rising.  Improved  methods  of  management  and  the  progress 
made  in  breeding  heavier  layers  are  the  chief  reasons  for  the  greater  yields..  It 
is  estimated  that  the  annual  supplies  of  home-produced  (England  and  Wales, 
Scotland,  and  Northern  Ireland)  eggs  have  increased  from  2,597,000,000  eggs 
in  1924  to  4,729,000,000  in  1933,  an  increase  of  82  per  cent. 

The  heaviest  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  within  recent  years  were 
in  1930,  when  they  amounted  to  265,412,800  dozen.  In  1934  the  imports  had 
declined  to  187,854,470  dozen,  a  reduction  in  five  years  of  77,558,330  dozen. 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  for  each  of  the  last  three  years  from 
the  principal  sources  of  supply,  and  the  total  from  Empire  and  foreign  sources. 

Imports  of  eggs  in  shell  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  three  years  1932, 
1933,  and  1934  were:— 


1932 

1933 

1934 

Country  from  which  Consigned 

Gt.  Hundreds 

Gt.  Hundreds 

Gt.  Hundreds 

Irish  Free  State  

3,948,328 

3,437,028 

3,193,818 

1,515.542 

1,899,608 

2,101,424 

South  Africa  

526,047 

454,822 

300,134 

5,426 

182,895 

177,001 

15,804 

37,385 

32,394 

Denmark  

6,392,302 

6,233,637 

6,383,751 

Poland  

1,874,311 

1,680,894 

1,943,174 

1,402,979 

1,002,848 

944,807 

Finland  

314,982 

478,226 

889,461 

1,583,777 

449,477 

49,472 

362,213 

202,029 

257,805 

187,841 

196,015 

138,831 

228,784 

88,027 

72,635 

Soviet  Union,  Russia  

87,174 

55,331 

128,330 

11,700 

49,158 

129,089 

Roumania  

240 

33,264 

150,582 

68,224 

19,275 

87,027 

3,030 

9,024 

35,108 

18,653 

264 

59 
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1932  1933  1934 

Country  from  which  Consigned  Gt.  Hundreds  Gt.  Hundreds  Gt.  Hundreds 

Egypt   246,047  100,691  8,846 

Turkey  (Asia)       60,672 

Argentina   101,492  96,354  41,281 

Uruguay   204,309  159,435  160,962 

Brazil   3,222  7,128  30,486 

China   850,023  1,396,639  1,437,786 

Total  Empire  countries  .  .   . .  6,015,216  6,012.093  5.805,328 

Total  foreign  countries  13,979,459  12,360,554  12,980,119 

Total  all  countries   19,994,675  18,372,647  18,785,447 

The  total  per  capita  consumption  was  about  the  same  in  1924  as  in  .1913, 
viz.  Ill  eggs  per  head  per  annum,  but  by  1931  the  consumption  had  reached  158 
eggs,  an  increase  of  42  per  cent  over  1924.  By  way  of  comparison,  the  egg  con- 
sumption in  the  United  States  is  estimated  to  be  some  260,  and  in  Canada  360 
eggs  per  person  per  annum. 

The  price  level  has  declined  each  year  since  1929 — very  noticeably  in  1930 
and  1931,  but  less  so  in  1932,  1933,  and  1934.  Although  the  total  imports  have 
declined  and  the  consumption  increased,  two  factors  that  make  for  higher  prices, 
these  have  been  offset  by  the  increased  home  production,  and  the  net  result  to 
the  producers  is  a  lower  price. 

The  following  price  chart  is  reproduced  from  the  Report  of  the  Egg  and 
Poultry  Commission  for  England  and  Wales,  published  early  in  1935: — 


The  imports  of  liquid  or  frozen  eggs  in  1934  exceeded  those  of  1933  by  32 
per  cent.  They  were  larger  than  in  any  other  recent  year  except  1930,  and 
represent  approximately  the  equivalent  of  some  800,000,000  eggs.  The  net 
imports  of  albumen  and  other  dried  egg  products  represent  the  equivalent  of 
another  100,000,000  or  150,000,000  eggs.  Practically  the  whole  of  the  supplies 
came  from  China,  and  were  38  per  cent  greater  than  in  the  previous  year.  The 
trade  is  almost  wholly  confined  to  foreign  countries.  The  imports  from  Aus- 
tralia, which  had  been  material  in  the  two  preceding  years,  were  almost  entirely 
absent  in  1934.  Greatly  reduced  quantities  were  received  from  Russia,  but 
heavier  supplies  came  from  Germany. 
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In  the  report  recently  issued  by  the  Reorganization  Commission  for  Eggs 
and  Poultry  for  England  and  Wales,  a  recommendation  is  made  for  one  market- 
ing scheme  for  eggs  and  poultry,  to  be  administered  by  one  board.  The  commis- 
sion give  as  their  reason  the  closely  interlocking  interests  of  the  two  branches  of 
+he  industry.  An  import  policy  is  not  dealt  with,  as  this  was  specially  reserved 
for  consideration  by  another  commission  consisting  of  members  of  the  two  bodies 
that  have  been  examining  the  marketing  position  in  England  and  Wales  and 
Scotland  respectively. 

A  joint  committee  of  the  National  Farmers'  Union  and  the  National  Farmers' 
Council  have  considered  the  proposals  of  the  Reorganization  Commission  for  eggs 
and  poultry  and  have  issued  a  joint  memorandum  which  has  been  circulated  to 
the  various  branches  of  both  organizations. 

Neither  group  has  committed  itself  to  bring  forward  to  the  Government  a 
marketing  scheme  for  consideration  and  approval.  This  is  the  next  step  in  the 
procedure  following  on  the  commission's  report.  But  the  joint  committee  will 
emphasize  the  fact  that  the  submission  of  any  scheme  of  marketing  involving 
compulsory  control  of  home  producers  of  eggs  and  poultry  should  be  based  upon 
the  definite  undertaking  from  the  Government  that  there  will  be  adequate  regula- 
tion of  imports  of  both  eggs  and  poultry.  It  is  unlikely  that  any  scheme  will  be 
formulated  until  the  commission  which  is  considering  the  position  regarding 
imports  have  completed  their  task. 

Whatever  the  final  result  in  formulating  a  marketing  scheme  or  with  respect 
to  regulating  imports,  either  scheme  or  the  two  combined  are  unlikely  to  make 
a  satisfactory  price  position  for  the  producers  unless  the  quality  of  eggs  generally 
is  greatly  improved  and  the  per  capita  consumption  increased.  The  latter  is 
most  important.  It  has  not  received  the  careful  consideration  that  it  deserves, 
especially  in  view  of  the  splendid  opportunity  to  plan  for  increased  consumption 
over  the  present  per  capita  figure  of  only  152  eggs  per  annum. 

Egg  prices  at  the  moment  give  little  or  no  indication  of  what  they  are  likely 
to  be  during  the  autumn  months,  when  they  are  usually  the  most  favourable  for 
Canada's  exports.  In  comparison  with  the  previous  year  at  the  end  of  March,, 
the  following  table  shows  the  position: — 

Price  per  120 

Description  1935  1934 

English—  s.d.      s.d.      s.d.  s.d. 

National  mark, 
Ordinary  pack, 

15/154  lb.  grade  1   83       89       80  86 

14/14*.  lb.  grade  2   80       83       73  76 

Dutch— 

15-|-  lbs   70       76       76  79 

14    lbs   66       69       66  69 

Danish — 

15*  lbs   76       80       76  79 

14    lbs   69       70       69  70 

Northern  Ireland — 

Selected   86       89       83  86 

Standard   90       93       9  0  93 

Special   93       96       93  96 

The  autumn  season  of  1934  was  an  unfortunate  one  for  egg  importers  gener- 
ally, and  this  will  make  them  very  careful  buyers  this  year.  Buyers  are  more 
than  ever  demanding,  and  expecting  to  get,  better-quality  products,  and  accord- 
ingly the  outlet  is  becoming  smaller  and  less  profitable  for  the  inferior  or  common 
sorts.  The  consumptive  demand  can  be  damaged  by  a  few  bad  ones,  quite  out 
of  relation  to  the  total  quantity  that  may  be  on  the  market.  A  stale  egg  leaves 
an  unfortunate  impression  and  a  memory  with  a  consumer  easily  exceeding  that 
of  any  other  food,  and  to  a  relative  extent  eggs  lose  their  place  on  the  con- 
sumer's table. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  IRISH  FREE  STATE  IN  1934 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
agriculture 

Dublin,  March  15,  1935. — The  Irish  Free  State  is  primarily  an  agricultural 
country,  and  in  common  with  most  other  countries  is  passing  through  an  agrarian 
crisis,  in  her  case  aggravated  by  the  unfortunate  dispute  with  the  United  King- 
dom over  the  land  annuities.  Accordingly  there  are  considerable  and  general 
arrears  in  the  payment  of  land  taxes,  and  an  agitation  for  a  mitigation  of  the 
burdensome  situation.  The  tillage  policy  has  as  its  main  objects  the  division 
and  reclamation  of  grazing  lands,  and  the  creation  of  a  domestic  market  for 
wheat,  the  principal  cereal.  Bounty  schemes  and  guaranteed  prices  for  prac- 
tically all  the  important  agricultural  products  have  been  maintained,  »nd  a 
reduction  in  surplus  cattle  has  been  effected. 

CEREALS 

Wheat. — In  1847  Ireland  had  some  744,000  acres  under  wheat  (671,448  acres 
in  the  area  now  included  in  the  Free  State).  In  1932  the  Saorstat  area  was 
20,000  acres.  It  is  estimated  that  800,000  acres  would  be  required  to  supply  all 
local  requirements;  90,000  acres  were  sown  to  wheat  last  year.  The  present 
guaranteed  price  of  26s.  per  barrel  of  wheat  of  280  pounds  should  be  a  factor  in 
aiding  the  Government's  "  Grow  More  Wheat "  campaign.  In  1934  nearly 
10,000,000  cwts.  of  wheat  were  imported,  but  statistics  as  to  countries  of  origin 
are  not  yet  available. 

Oats. — Oats  are  produced  in  the  Irish  Free  State  principally  for  use  as  cattle 
and  other  feed;  practically  all  straw  is  used  as  fodder  or  litter.  In  1933  the  area 
under  oats  was  634,675  acres,  yielding  about  19  cwts.  to  the  acre  or  a  total  of 
some  12,500,000  cwts.  with  a  value  of  about  6s.  per  cwt.  on  the  farm.  It  is  a 
diminishing  crop. 

Barley. — Like  wheat,  barley  was  once  a  flourishing  Irish  crop,  but  now  only 
about  120,000  acres  are  sown  to  it.  In  1933  the  average  yield  per  acre  was  20-4 
bushels;  the  total  Free  State  production  was  2,400,000  cwts.  There  is  no 
guaranteed  price  for  barley,  and  the  big  brewing  and  whisky  interests,  which 
are  the  largest  users,  buy  in  the  world  market.  In  1934,  131,290  cwts.  of  barley 
valued  at  £34,501  were  imported. 

ROOT  CROPS 

Potatoes. — The  potato  crops  of  recent  years  have  not  been  profitable  except 
for  the  export  trade  in  early  varieties,  assisted  by  a  bounty  of  £4  per  ton.  The 
1932  potato  acreage  of  347,576  fell  in  the  following  year  to  341,134,  with  a  yield 
of  7-3  tons  per  acre  and  an  average  annual  production  of  2,500,000  tons.  In  seed 
potatoes  the  Free  State  has  been  able  to  produce  in  the  last  two  years  sufficient 
to  be  self-supporting  and  to  revive  an  export  trade  that  is  steadily  increasing,  to 
the  exclusion  of  all  imports. 

Beets. — Owing  to  the  erection  of  three  new  sugar  factories,  subsidized  to  the 
extent  of  some  £2,000,000,  the  production  of  sugar  beets  was  an  important  branch 
of  agriculture  in  the  Irish  Free  State  last  year.  Sugar  had  been  imported  annu- 
ally to  the  value  of  over  £700,000,  and  the  Government  decided  that  local  farmers 
and  industrialists  should  grow  and  grind  their  own  supplies.  At  the  end  of  1934 
the  Beet  Growers'  Association  and  the  Irish  Sugar  Company  were  in  dispute  as 
to  the  price  of  beets.  The  company's  offer  of  36s.  per  ton  being  rejected,  they 
reverted  to  the  1934  basic  price  for  1935,  or  35s.  per  ton  for  beet  with  a  174  per 
cent  sugar  content,  the  dried  pulp  being  returned  to  the  growers  for  feed.  This 
season's  planting  of  sugar  beets  is  expected  to  cover  44,600  acres,  produce  10  tons 
to  the  acre,  and  be  worth  £750,000  to  the  growers. 
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Other  Root  Crops. — Turnips,  mangolds,  cabbage,  and  mixed  crops  grown  for 
ensilage  occupy  some  300,000  acres.  In  1933  over  3,000,000  tons  of  turnips, 
1,571,900  tons  of  mangolds,  and  256,477  tons  of  cabbage  were  produced. 

AFFORESTATION 

Of  the  acreage  of  all  Ireland,  only  1-4.  per  cent  is  under  wood  and  forest  as 
compared  with  32-8  per  cent  in  Canada  and  73-4  per  cent  in  Finland.  Only 
1-2  per  cent  or  some  250,000  acres  of  the  Free  State  is  wooded,  although  there 
are  nearly  4,000,000  acres  of  marshy  or  mountainous  land  unsuitable  for  general 
agriculture.  Since  there  is  an  annual  import  into  the  Saorstat  of  timber  and  its 
various  products  valued  at  £3,000,000,  the  Government  has  adopted  a  forestry 
scheme  to  acquire  and  plant  600,000  acres,  in  addition  to  conserving  the  250,000 
acres  of  woodland  now  existing.  At  the  end  of  March,  1934,  11,654  acres  of 
woodland  were  replanted,  and  26,047  acres  of  new  plantations  have  been  estab- 
lished under  the  scheme.  For  the  current  year  £122,000  has  been  voted;  this  is 
an  increase  over  the  previous  year,  but  is  not  sufficient  to  permit  of  rapid  progress 
being  made. 

LIVE  STOCK 

The  total  number  of  cattle  in  the  Irish  Free  State  as  on  January  1,  1934,  was 
3,728,375  as  compared  with  4,136,591  on  June  1,  1933.  Corresponding  figures  for 
other  live  stock  are:  sheep,  2,343,496  and  3,404,660;  pigs,  798,863  and  930,554; 
and  horses,  423,256  and  441,313. 

A  bounty  is  paid  for  calf-skins  in  order  to  place  limitations  on  the  numbers 
of  cattle,  and  various  export  bounties  are  paid  with  a  view  to  maintaining  a 
share  of  the  United  Kingdom  market.  The  policy  of  weaning  the  farmers  from 
cattle  raising  to  tillage  is  progressing  rapidly,  and  the  recent  "  coal-for-cattle  " 
trade  agreement  with  the  United  Kingdom  is  generally  regarded  as  an  effort  to 
ameliorate  the  plight  of  the  cattle  industry,  occasioned  by  the  United  Kingdom 
import  duties. 

BUTTER 

Both  the  creameries  and  the  butter-producing  farmers  are  being  assisted  in 
their  export  trade  by  fixed  prices,  bounties,  levies,  and  subsidies.  Irish  Free  State 
butter  can  be  bought  in  Northern  Ireland  at  nearly  one-half  the  retail  price  in 
Dublin.  Farmer's,  factory,  and  creamery  butters  are  produced  generally  and 
extensively  throughout  the  country,  except  in  summer,  when  only  local  needs 
can  be  supplied.  The  export  of  butter  is  very  important,  and  the  Government  is 
doing  everything  in  its  power  to  maintain  its  reputation  and  sale  in  the  United 
Kingdom  and  on  the  Continent  by  a  rigid  inspection  of  the  product  and  of  its 
containers  as  well  as  by  financial  assistance  to  exporters. 

INDUSTRY 

The  industrial  policy  of  the  Irish  Free  State  is  devoted  to  achieving  a 
measure  of  national  self-sufficiency.  The  revival  of  the  milling  industry  is  well 
illustrated  bv  the  striking  decline  in  the  imports  of  flour.  The  value  of  these 
for  the  past  five  years  was:  1930,  £2,409,681 ;  1931,  £1,662,402;  1932,  £1,559,296; 
1933,  £684,725;  and  1934,  £281,408.  The  1935  imports  are  expected  to  be 
negligible.  A  result  of  the  increased  milling  has  been  the  increased  production 
of  offals  and  feed.  Several  new  local  feeds  for  cattle,  pigs,  and  poultry  now  on 
the  market  make  competition  from  Canada  very  difficult.  The  well-known  firm 
of  Spratts  have  begun  manufacturing  in  the  Irish  Free  State.  Biscuits,  cakes, 
jams,  and  confectionery  of  local  make  have  adversely  affected  the  former  import 
trade  of  over  £1,000,000  sterling,  especially  since  the  recent  establishment  of 
branch  factories  of  many  large  English  manufacturers.  The  same  applies  to 
canned  goods.   In  1933  over  3,000,000  cwts.  of  canned  fruits  were  imported,  but 
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only  30,000  cwts.  in  1934.  The  situation  is  almost  similar  with  regard  to  vege- 
tables, soups,  sauces,  condiments,  and  fish,  which  were  all  made  highly  dutiable 
last  year  in  order  to  protect  local  industry.  For  her  woollen  industry  the  Irish 
Free  State  imports  nearly  all  her  yarn,  which  is  spun  in  England  from  Australian 
wool.  There  has  been  some  revival  of  hand-loom  and  other  weaving  of  native 
wool.  Some  2,000,000  square  yards  of  woollen  and  worsted  tissues  (mostly  rough 
tweeds)  are  produced,  and  the  industry  is  increasing.  Cotton  piece-goods  still 
continue  to  be  imported  in  good  quantities.  High  duties  and  import  quotas  are 
applicable  to  hosiery  and  knitted  wear,  and  the  local  output  is  seriously  curtail- 
ing imports.  It  is  practically  impossible  to  surmount  the  tariffs  on  ready-made 
clothing  of  all  kinds — the  value  of  the  imports  of  men's  suits  fell  from  £835,221 
in  1929  to  £112,208  in  1934 — corsets,  furs,  underwear,  blouses,  shirts,  collars,  and 
overcoats.  Footwear,  too,  is  a  highly  restricted  import,  admitted  by  licence  only 
in  diminishing  quotas;  that  of  leather  was  valued  at  £2,000,000  in  1929,  and  at 
£250,000  in  1934.  Ropes,  cordage,  and  sacks  are  being  manufactured  locally; 
binder  twine  will  probably  be  added  this  year.  In  the  building  trade,  government 
and  municipal  housing  schemes  have  created  boom  conditions;  50,000  houses 
were  erected  within  the  past  two  years.  Although  manufactures  of  cement  are 
highly  dutiable,  no  cement  factory  of  any  importance  has  yet  been  erected  to 
manufacture  cement  in  raw  form:  the  annual  imports  average  250,000  tons  valued 
at  £400,000.  Tiles,  bricks,  and  roofing  felts  are  chiefly  made  locally,  and  saw- 
milling,  under  tariff  protection,  government  specifications  for  subsidies,  and  trade 
union  restrictions,  ensure  that  very  little  finished  lumber  or  wood  products  now 
enter  this  market.  Imports  of  furniture  have  fallen  by  90  per  cent  in  the  last 
ten  years:  the  total  value  in  1934  was  £60,000.  In  engineering  some  progress 
has  been  made  and  new  products  developed,  especially  in  motor  engineering.  The 
manufacture  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  of  types  used  in  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  and  beet  are  making  importations  difficult.  Chemicals, 
drugs,  paints  and  varnishes,  fertilizers,  glass  bottles,  and  brushes,  which  formerly 
offered  possibilities  for  business  to  Canada,  are  now  practically  excluded.  In  the 
paper  trade,  high  duties  on  notepaper,  envelopes,  bags,  playing  cards,  cardboard 
boxes  and  containers,  printed  paper,  etc.,  leave  little  else  than  newsprint  of 
interest  to  Canadian  exporters. 

During  the  year  the  Control  of  Imports  Act  was  passed,  giving  the  Govern- 
ment power  to  restrict  imports.  Under  it,  for  example,  the  Dunlop  Rubber 
Company  has  been  granted  a  monopoly  for  the  tires  used  in  this  market,  which 
will  probably  be  extended  to  rubber-soled  shoes  and  to  other  commodities  of 
interest  to  Canada  as  soon  as  production  is  under  way.  This  factory  is  located 
at  Cork.  New  industries  are  not  being  confined  to  the  cities,  however,  but  are 
being  located  in  a  variety  of  localities  formerly  solely  agricultural. 

ELECTRICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

A  feature  of  the  year  1934  in  the  Irish  Free  State  was  the  increased  use  of 
electricity.  Production  is  on  a  national  scale  under  the  auspices  of  the  Electricity 
Supply  Board — a  body  controlled  by  government  nominations  to  the  board — 
the  income  of  which  has  progressively  increased.  Since  1930,  the  first  year  in 
which  it  is  possible  to  compare  a  full  year's  revenue,  the  earnings  have  been  as 
follows  for  the  years  ending  March  3i :  1930,  £478,006;  1931,  £735,302;  1932, 
£938,933;   1933,  £1,044,474;  and  1934,  £1,149,684. 

IRISH  RAILWAYS 

Greater  co-operation  between  road  and  rail  services  was  a  feature  of  trans- 
portation in  both  the  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland  during  1934. 

Since  1925  all  railway  companies  operating  exclusively  in  the  Free  State 
became  one  undertaking,  controlled  by  the  Great  Southern  Railways  Company. 
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This  organization  now  also  operates  90  per  cent  of  the  freight-  and  passenger- 
carrying  road  services  in  the  Free  State.  Receipts  from  rail  traffic  improved 
considerably  in  1934,  and  the  total  receipts  of  the  Great  Southern  Company — • 
£3,000,344  for  the  year — was  a  £149,754  increase  on  the  figures  for  1933.  The 
Great  Northern  Railway  Company's  total  receipts  in  1934  were  £961,850,  an 
improvement  of  £180,821.  The  Belfast  and  County  Down  Railway  recorded  a 
drop  of  £989,  but  this  may  be  regarded  as  a  decided  improvement  on  the  1933 
returns,  which  showed  a  decrease  of  £6,437  on  the  previous  year's  takings. 

The  Railways  and  Road  Transport  Acts  of  1933  resulted  in  the  Irish  Omni- 
bus Company  becoming  the  omnibus  department  of  the  Great  Southern  Rail- 
ways as  from  January  1,  1934.  The  company  obtained  control  of  five  other 
passenger  services,  the  most  important  being  the  Belfast-Dublin-Cork  service. 

Altogether  the  Free  State's  omnibuses  in  the  eleven  months  January- 
November,  1934,  carried  83,500,000  passengers  on  wholly  internal  routes.  This 
compares  with  76,000,000  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1933.  The  fares  paid 
increased  from  £994,473  to  £1,048,073.  Statistics  for  this  period,  however,  show 
a  decline  in  the  popularity  of  cross-border  services;  this  is  largely  due  to  cus- 
toms difficulties.  Passengers  carried  decreased  from  1,990,000  to  1,783,000,  and 
receipts  from  £89,115  to  £58,395. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Employment  exchanges  were  established  in  Ireland  in  pursuance  of  the 
Labour  Exchanges  Act,  1909,  for  the  purpose  of  registering  the  requirements  of 
employers  seeking  workpeople  and  workpeople  seeking  employment,  placing 
one  in  touch  with  the  other  and,  in  certain  cases,  advancing  railway  fares  so  as 
to  facilitate  the  mobility  of  labour. 

There  are  at  present  117  offices  functioning  throughout  Saorstat  Eireann, 
96  being  branch  employment  offices  situated  in  the  smaller  towns  and  grouped 
under  employment  exchanges  or  control  offices,  of  which  there  are  21,  situated 
in  central  towns  or  cities.  Each  employment  exchange  or  control  office  acts  in 
relation  to  the  attached  branch  employment  offices  at  the  parent  exchange. 
Local  offices  undertake,  in  addition  to  their  primary  function  of  placing  work- 
people in  employment,  the  duty  of  paying  unemployment  insurance  benefit  to 
workers  insured  under  the  Unemployment  Insurance  Acts,  1920  to  1933,  and 
unemployment  assistance  allowances  to  other  unemployed  workers,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  the  Unemployment  Assistance  Act,  1933. 

The  total  "  live  register  "  of  unemployed  on  December  31, 1934,  was  128,084, 
of  which  23,780  have  unemployment  insurance  claims  under  several  enactments. 
The  "  live  register  "  of  applicants  for  work  is,  however,  expanded  because  it 
now  includes  persons  compulsorily  included  under  the  Unemployment  Assistance 
Act  passed  last  year.  Persons  entitled  to  claim  unemployment  assistance,  par- 
ticularly small  land-holders  and  their  families  in  the  poorer  areas,  are  therefore 
registering  in  considerable  numbers,  and  comparative  statistics  are  therefore 
unreliable  as  an  index  of  true  conditions.  Although  unemployment  is  still 
serious  through  non-emigration,  the  development  of  new  industries,  housing 
programs,  and  the  like  are  absorbing  the  unemployed  in  a  gradually  increasing 
way. 

BANKING 

As  in  1933,  the  returns  of  the  Irish  banks  disclose  a  slight  decrease  in 
deposits  and  credit  accounts — £179,541,693  in  December,  1934,  compared  with 
£182,267,120  in  December,  1933,  but  increases  in  advances  and  bills  discounted 
—£84,913,036  compared  with  £84,485,622— and  in  note  circulation.  The  net 
profits  of  the  ten  banks  in  the  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland  increased  from 
£1,359,835  to  £1,372,053.  The  liabilities  of  the  banks  to  the  public  are  covered 
to  an  extent  of  some  56  per  cent  of  an  average  by  liquid  assets.  New  Irish  com- 
panies called  for  heavy  investments,  and  have  absorbed  over  £3,000,000.  Most 
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of  the  Irish  banks  operate  both  in  the  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland,  and 
it  is  not  possible  here  to  differentiate  or  to  allocate  the  proportions. 

The  investigation  of  central  and  other  banking,  currency,  and  credit  prob- 
lems is  at  present  being  made  by  the  commission  appointed  during  the  year. 
The  commission,  comprised  of  twenty-one  representatives  of  various  interests, 
is  required,  inter  alia,  to  examine  and  report  on  the  system  in  Saorstat  Eireann 
of  currency,  banking,  credit,  public  borrowing  and  lending,  and  the  pledging 
of  state  credit  on  behalf  of  agriculture,  industry,  and  the  social  services,  and  to 
consider  and  report  what  changes,  if  any,  are  necessary  or  desirable  to  promote 
the  social  and  economic  welfare  of  the  community  and  the  interests  of  agricul- 
ture and  industry. 

STATE  FINANCES 

For  the  nine  months  ending  December  1,  1934,  the  Irish  Free  State 
Exchequer  returns  again  show  a  large  deficit  of  £3,082,954  over  ordinary 
revenue.  The  revenue  for  the  period  amounted  to  £18,705,719  as  compared  with 
£19,993,200  at  the  same  date  last  year,  while  expenditure  totalled  £21,788,673 
as  against  £22,364,967  in  1933.  Compared  with  1933,  there  was  a  fall  of  £1,287,- 
481  in  ordinary  revenue,  and  a  reduction  in  expenditure  of  £576,294. 

NEW  ISSUES 

The  past  year  was  marked  by  sustained  activity  in  the  Free  State  industrial 
market.  Fifteen  issues  were  made,  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  over 
£3,000,000,  or  £1  per  head  of  the  population  of  the  Free  State.  In  nearly  every 
case  the  capital  was  fully  and,  in  some  cases,  over-subscribed.  Six  of  the  com- 
panies were  sponsored  by  the  Industrial  Credit  Company,  the  chairman  of 
which  stated  at  the  recent  meeting  that  the  underwriters  had  to  find  less  than 
lh  per  cent  of  their  engagements.    The  record  is  a  most  satisfactory  one. 

NORTHERN  IRELAND  LUMBER  TRADE 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Belfast,  March  21,  1935. — Up  till  the  end  of  the  past  year  the  lumber  trade 
here  was  highly  active,  with  an  average  of  three  ships  per  week  unloading 
lumber,  and  the  close  of  navigation  on  the  St.  Lawrence  and  the  Baltic  saw  all 
the  yards  stacked  high  with  winter  supplies.  These  stocks  have  moved  well, 
and  the  increased  activity  in  the  shipbuilding  yards  had  a  good  effect  on  the 
trade.  While  there  was  no  great  development  in  industrial  building,  the  erection 
of  a  considerable  number  of  working-class  houses  was  subsidized  by  the  Northern 
Ireland  Government  and  the  Belfast  Corporation.  Among  the  most  important 
contracts  completed  for  1934  were  the  Belfast  Automatic  Telephone  Exchange 
Building,  the  Exhibition  Hall  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Agricultural  Society,  and  the 
extensions  to  various  Belfast  hospitals,  in  all  of  which  a  quantity  of  Canadian 
lumber  was  used.  The  use  of  Canadian  maple  and  birch  flooring  in  school 
buildings  was  specified  by  the  Belfast  education  authorities  three  years  ago, 
and  the  education  architect  advises  that  this  practice  continues  to  be  carried 
out  with  satisfactory  results.  The  outlook  for  the  present  years  appears  to  be 
promising.  An  extension  to  the  Belfast  Mental  Hospital,  the  new  British  Broad- 
casting Corporation  Transmitter  Station  at  Lisburn,  a  nurses'  home  at  the 
Royal  Victoria  Hospital,  and  an  extension  to  Gallaher's  tobacco  factory  are 
under  construction.    The  working-class  housing  scheme  is  also  to  be  continued. 

Owing  to  their  being  immixed  with  United  Kingdom  figures,  the  official 
import  figures  of  lumber  into  Northern  Ireland  are  not  sufficiently  detailed  as 
to  countries  of  origin  and  such  other  desirable  information  to  be  of  great  value, 
but  as  an  indication  of  the  extent  of  the  trade,  certain  wood  imports  into  the 
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port  of  Belfast  (compiled  from  the  Belfast  Harbour  Commissioners'  returns, 
apart  from  coastwise)  are  given  for  the  past  two  years: — 


1933 

1934 

61,673 

82,411 

424 

69,532 

6.2G0 

10.683 

1,258 

2,085 

4.296 

1.592 

233 

459 

 Tons 

103 

676 

1,148 

1,853 

While  in  England  the  staple  wood  is  redwood  or  Douglas  fir,  in  Northern 
Ireland,  as  in  Scotland,  it  is  spruce  or  whitewoocl.  It  is  understood  that  the 
damper  climate  of  Northern  Ireland  and  Scotland  accounts  for  this  difference. 
It  seems  to  be  the  confirmed  opinion  of  lumber  merchants  in  this  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom  that  Baltic  whitewood  is  inherently  of  a  more  suitable  texture 
for  planing  than  Canadian  spruce,  but  the  Baltic  woods  have  been  increasing 
in  price,  and  thus  have  given  Canadian  shippers  their  opportunity  to  supply 
in  increasing  quantities.  Care  will  have  to  be  taken,  however,  to  pay  stricter 
attention  to  uniformity  of  quality,  seasoning,  and  manufacture,  if  manufac- 
turers of  Canadian  spruce  are  to  be  in  a  better  position  to  meet  competition  from 
Swedish,  Finnish,  and  other  Baltic  shippers.  This  is  particularly  true  of  scant- 
lings and  boards. 

SPECIFICATIONS 

Canadian  lumbers  of  most  importance  to  this  market,  together  with  the 
specifications  called  for,  are  as  follows:  — 

Spruce. — Deals,  battens,  boards,  and  scantlings:  §  by  6  to  9  inches,  -J  by  6 
to  11,  1&  by  4  to  11,  2  by  4  to  11,  3  by  4  to  11  (size  in  most  demand),  and  \\  by 
6  inches  and  up  are  also  in  demand,  but  it  is  usual  to  resaw  them  to  f-inch  and 
other  small  sizes  locally. 

Yellow  Pine  (White  Pine). — Sidings  and  deals:  first,  second,  and  third 
quality,  1  by  7,  t\  by  7,  H  by  7,  2  by  7,  and  3  by  7  inches— all  and  up.  Sales 
of  white  pine  have  been  made  in  recent  years  through  Liverpool. 

Red  Pine. — Deals:  3  inches  and  4  inches  by  9  inches  and  11  inches,  unsorted 
quality.    These  are  used  mostly  for  remanufacture  and  joinery. 

Clear  and  Clear-face  Red  Pine. — H  by  6  and  up,  average  about  8  inches;, 
2  by  6  and  up,  average  about  8  inches;  9-inch  is  the  width  most  in  demand. 
This  wood  has  increased  in  price  owing  to  a  temporary  difficulty  in  securing 
the  particular  class  of  material  required,  owing  to  the  depletion  of  pre- 
depression  stocks  and  the  closing  of  mills  in  Canada  during  the  depression. 
Two-inch  clear-face  red  pine  has  been  difficult  to  obtain  from  Canadian  yards, 
but  the  shortage  is  believed  to  be  merely  a  temporary  one. 

Douglas  Fir. — Merchantable  quality;  logs,  10  by  10  inches  and  up;  deals, 
etc.,  chiefly  3  inches  thick,  2  by  6  up  to  6  by  12  inches.  No.  2  clear  and  better: 
1  inch  to  8  inches  thick  by  4  inches  and  up  wide.  A  small  quantity  of  No.  1 
and  No.  2  common  is  also  imported. 

Douglas  fir  is  used  for  the  skeleton  of  house-building  and  structural  work, 
and  for  piling  and  dock  construction.    It  is  in  increasing  demand. 

Douglas  Fir  Plywood.— g-,  j  inch  thick;  doors,  H  and  1^  inches 
thick.  Doors  used  here  are  of  various  sizes  and  panelling— generally  Nos.  66 
and  44  of  the  Douglas  Fir  Door  Manufacturers'  Association's  catalogue.  A  door 
in  growing  demand  is  the  sub-stile,  and  the  single-panelled  door  veneered  with 
Philippine  red  Lauan.    This  applies  also  to  flush  doors  with  hardwood  veneers. 
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OTHER  LUMBER 

The  problem  of  the  United  Kingdom  with  regard  to  Russian  lumber  does 
not  appear  to  affect  importers  in  Northern  Ireland,  who  say  that  price  has 
recently  been  operating  against  imports  of  Russian  lumber,  which  they  state  is 
a  high-quality  wood  and  does  not  compete  much  with  Canadian  varieties. 
Roughly  speaking,  the  Canadian  wood  is  used  for  the  carcassing  of  the  Northern 
Ireland  houses,  while  Russian  is  used  for  joinery  and  planing.  Finnish  wood 
has  displaced  Swedish  wood  from  the  market  on  account  of  price,  and  the  Finns 
are  said  to  be  more  willing  to  cut  special  sizes  and  specifications.  There  is  a  tend- 
ency to  import  more  plywood  and  wallboard  at  the  expense  of  hardwoods.  The 
only  hardwoods  used  to  any  extent  worth  noting  are  mahogany  and  southern 
United  States  woods.  There  is  no  demand  for  oak  staves  for  beer  barrels  and 
the  like,  as  they  are  not  in  general  use  in  Northern  Ireland.  All  the  whisky  dis- 
tilled is  bottled  and  cased.  Butter  boxes  are  made  of  spruce,  chiefly  from 
Sweden,  Latvia,  and  Russia. 

METHODS  OF  DOING  BUSINESS 

There  are  approximately  twenty-five  timber  importers  doing  business  in 
Northern  Ireland,  and  four  timber  brokers  representing  foreign  mills.  Accord- 
ing to  the  trade  arrangement,  all  business  is  placed  by  buyers  through  agents, 
with  the  result  that,  generally  speaking,  it  is  useless  for  a  mill  to  approach  an 
importer  direct.  Although  there  are  only  four  brokers  in  this  country,  the  fact 
that  Liverpool  is  so  close  and  is  such  a  large  timber  market  makes  it  convenient 
for  importers  and  dealers  to  place  their  business  with  agents  there.  In  discuss- 
ing the  situation  with  Irish  brokers,  it  was  stated  that  although  no  Canadian 
.spruce  mills  are  directly  represented  by  brokers  in  Northern  Ireland,  it  is  doubt- 
ful whether  much  business  is  lost  as  a  result,  because  most  of  the  large  and 
important  Canadian  mills  are  already  well  represented  by  agents  in  Great 
Britain.  Although  the  Liverpool  and  London  brokers  appear  to  canvass  the 
trade  fairly  well,  the  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  if  some  really  good  and 
reliable  shippers  of  spruce  in  Canada  were  directly  represented  in  Northern 
Ireland,  some  business  which  is  now  being  lost  might  be  obtained.  Naturally, 
most  of  the  important  Canadian  shippers  are  already  well  connected  with  agents 
in  Great  Britain,  but  an  opportunity  would  appear  to  present  itself  for  others 
wishing  to  make  an  agency  arrangement  for  Northern  Ireland  at  the  present 
time.  Shippers  of  pine  and  Douglas  fir  are  so  represented,  and  there  seems  to 
be  no  good  reason  why  spruce  might  not  be  similarly  handled  with  success. 

NORTHERN   IRELAND  IN  1934 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  April  1,  1935. — At  the  close  of  1934  the  outlook  for  Northern 
Ireland  was  improved,  after  a  period  marked  by  serious  unemployment  and 
distress.  With  the  exception  of  distilling,  practically  all  the  industries  report  a 
fairly  good  year. 

SHIPBUILDING 

In  the  shipbuilding  industry  there  has  been  a  decided  change  for  the  better. 
At  the  beginning  of  1934  there  were  only  two  new  ships  on  the  stocks,  while  now 
there  are  no  less  than  fifteen,  with  a  considerable  amount  of  repair  and  recon- 
ditioning work  required  in  addition.  The  tonnage  returns  of  Harland  &  Wolff's 
combined  yards  for  the  year  show  a  gratifying  increase  over  last  year's  figures, 
the  Belfast  output  being  112,300  gross  tons  and  50,413  i.h.p.  While  these  figures 
are  small  as  compared  with  previous  records  for  this  company,  the  vessels 
launched  cover  a  variety  of  types.  Messrs.  Workman  &  Clark  had  the  best  year 
since  1930,  launching  four  vessels  with  a  tonnage  total  of  37,200. 
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LINEN 

According  to  the  Board  of  Trade  returns  for  1934  imports  of  linen  for  the 
full  year  1934  into  the  United  Kingdom  followed  the  downward  tendency  that 
was  shown  in  earlier  months,  having  dropped  from  £261,451  to  £250,688,  although 
for  the  month  of  December  there  was  a  small  increase,  the  figures  being  £22,831 
as  compared  with  £18,503  for  the  corresponding  month  of  the  previous  year.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  exports  rose  in  1934  to  £5,941,613,  which  compares  favourably; 
with  the  1933  total  of  £5,727,092.  The  December  figure  was  slightly  higher 
than  for  the  corresponding  month  in  1933,  rising  from  £442,916  to  £447,799. 

ELECTRICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

Great  headway  has  been  made  in  the  production  and  use  of  electricity  in 
Northern  Ireland.  In  accordance  with  a  projected  scheme,  practically  the  whole 
of  Northern  Ireland  will  be  eventually  supplied  from  the  Belfast  Corporation 
electricity  station,  supplemented  by  the  Londonderry  Corporation  station.  Ex- 
ceptions are  made  for  County  Antrim  and  a  portion  of  County  Londonderry, 
which  will  be  supplied  by  the  Antrim  Electricity  Company,  deriving  electricity 
from  a  power  plant  at  Larne. 

The  second  annual  report  of  the  Electricity  Board  for  Northern  Ireland 
shows  that  constructional  development  included  extensions  of  the  board's  high- 
tension  main  transmission  system,  as  well  as  twenty-four  low-tension  distribution 
systems  in  districts  where  supplies  had  not  previously  been  available.  The 
board  also  acquired  several  privately-owned  undertakings.  The  total  number 
of  districts  being  supplied  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  45,  while  22  additional 
systems  were  in  course  of  development. 

In  addition  to  the  main  source  of  supply,  the  board  has  continued  local 
generation  at  certain  stations  which  are  not  served  by  the  high-tension  transmis- 
sion lines,  and  has  made  arrangements  for  the  extension  of  the  high-tension 
transmission  line  to  Londonderry ;  considerable  progress  also  has  been  made  with 
linking  up  the  two  main  power  stations  in  Northern  Ireland.  In  the  city  of 
Belfast  the  electricity  supply  remains  under  the  contract  of  the  Belfast  Cor- 
poration. 

The  output  from  the  Belfast  Electricity  Station  during  the  year  is  estimated 
to  be  120,000,000  units,  produced  from  a  coal  consumption  of  about  100,000  tons*. 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  figures  for  Northern  Ireland  show  that  on  December  17,  1934,  as  com- 
pared with  December,  1933,  there  was  an  increase  of  4,600  in  the  number  of  per- 
sons employed — from  .186,150  to  190,750 — and  also  an  increase  of  1,539  in  the 
number  of  those  registered  for  work — from  63,387  to  64,926. 

Since  November  26,  1934,  there  has  been  an  improvement  in  the  ship- 
building, food  and  drink,  and  distributive  trade  groups,  but  there  has  been  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  building  and  other  outdoor 
trades  as  well  as  in  the  tailoring  and  dress  trade  group. 

REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE 

Northern  Ireland  Exchequer  returns  for  the  nine  months  ending  December 
31,  1934,  show  that  the  total  revenue  for  the  period  amounted  to  £11,082,457,  and 
the  balance  to  credit  on  December  21  was  £31,271.  The  balance  to  credit  at  the 
same  period  in  1933  was  £24,925. 

The  chief  items  of  revenue  included:  estate  duties,  £420,000;  motor  vehicle 
duties,  £260,000;  stamp  duties,  £168,000;  land  purchase  annuities,  £555,000; 
Ulster  Savings  Certificates  issued,  £223,000.    The  residuary  share  of  reserved 
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revenue  received  was  £4,067,568.  Estate  and  motor  vehicle  duties  show  an  in- 
crease as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  principal  items  of  expenditure  were:  education,  £1,460,000;  unemploy- 
ment insurance  and  unemployment  service,  £1,348,450;  old  age  pensions, 
£1,106,250;  grants  to  local  authorities,  £719,377;  constabulary,  £565,000. 

AGRICULTURE 

The  cattle  and  bacon  quota  restriction  scheme  in  Great  Britain  has  the  effect 
of  reserving  a  large  part  of  the  British  market  for  United  Kingdom  farmers, 
and  there  was  in  consequence  a  notable  increase  in  cattle  exports,  the  total  being 
261,472,  or  51,188  more  than  in  the  previous  year.  This  might  have  been  due 
in  some  measure  to  smuggling  of  cattle  over  the  border  from  the  Free  State  to 
avoid  the  import  duties  in  the  United  Kingdom;  but  even  when  allowance  is  made 
for  this,  the  demand  for  Northern  cattle  was  greater  than  in  recent  years.  The 
possible  disappearance  of  Free  State  cattle  from  the  Northern  markets  in  conse- 
quence of  the  recent  "  coal-for-cattle  "  arrangement  between  the  Free  State  and 
Great  Britain  may  lead  to  higher  prices  for  the  Northern  producers. 

Pig  Marketing. — The  pig  population  in  Northern  Ireland  has  been  in- 
creased by  over  20  per  cent  in  consequence  of  the  establishment  of  the  Pig 
Marketing  Board  and  fixing  of  prices  following  the  imposition  of  import  quotas 
in  the  United  Kingdom.  The  price  was  fixed  at  65s.  per  dead  cwt.  Later, 
however,  the  board  decided  to  buy  only  live  pigs  and  requested  farmers  not  to  kill 
pigs  unless  they  had  contracts  with  curers.  It  is  the  policy  of  the  board  to 
encourage  the  establishment  of  bacon  factories  in  Northern  Ireland  wherein  the 
Wiltshire  method  of  curing  may  be  employed  to  fill  the  gap  in  the  British  market 
caused  by  the  curtailment  of  Danish  supplies.  Already  one  factory  has  been 
started  at  Portadown,  and  it  is  possible  that  eventually  there  will  be  no  live  pig 
export  trade  from  Northern  Ireland  but  that  the  bacon  and  ham  trade  will  be 
expanded. 

The  annual  report  of  the  Pig  Marketing  Board  states: — 

Some  degree  of  price  stability  has  been  attained;  but,  while  the  general  level  of  prices 
is  now  better  than  it  was  in  the  days  before  import  restrictions  began,  dead  pig  prices  are 
still  not  good.  Standard  prices  in  Northern  Ireland  have  in  recent  months  been  over  12^ 
per  cent  less  than  the  standard  prices  in  Great  Britain,  and  during  the  period  under  review 
(the  twelve  months  ending  30th  September  last)  have  averaged  6s.  7^d.  per  dead  cwt.,  or 
10s.  9d.  per  pig  less  than  the  comparable  Great  Britain  standard  price. 

Potatoes. — One  unsatisfactory  feature  of  Northern  agriculture  is  the  decline 
in  the  output  of  potatoes,  which  is  the  main  crop  of  Northern  farmers.  In  recent 
years  more  potatoes  have  been  grown  in  Great  Britain,  and  the  demand  has  not 
been  so  great  as  formerly  for  Northern  Ireland  potatoes.  Duties  have  been 
imposed  upon  early  and  main  crop  potatoes  from  abroad,  and  efforts  have  been 
made  to  encourage  a  profitable  seed  potato  business  in  Northern  Ireland.  Last 
year  there  were  137,321  acres  devoted  to  potatoes  in  Northern  Ireland  compared 
with  139,021  in  the  previous  year.  The  yield  was  922,908  tons,  or  6-7  tons  per 
acre,  compared  with  948,641  tons,  or  6-8  tons  per  acre,  in  1933.  The  average  for 
the  period  1924-33  was  1,002,947  tons  per  annum,  with  a  yield  of  6-8  tons  per 
acre. 

INDIAN  WHEAT  CROP  FORECAST 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  March  21,  1935. — Based  on  reports  received  from  provinces  and 
states  comprising  a  little  over  98  per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  acreage  of  India, 
it  is  estimated  that  33,811,000  acres,  as  against  34,683,000  acres  (revised)  at 
the  corresponding  date  of  last  year,  are  under  wheat,  a  decrease  of  3  per  cent. 

The  crop  is  reported  to  have  been  adversely  affected  in  places  by  cold  and 
frost.   Its  present  condition  and  prospects  appear  to  be  fair. 
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The  area  sown  in  the  districts  of  the  Punjab  under  direct  British  control  is 
now  estimated  at  8,699,000  acres  as  against  9,392,000  acres,  a  decrease  of  7  per 
cent  due  to  unfavourable  climatic  conditions  and  insufficient  supply  of  canal 
water  at  sowing  time.  The  area  in  the  Indian  States  is  now  returned  at  1,287,000 
acres,  which  is  also  7  per  cent  less.  The  total  area  for  the  whole  province  thus 
amounts  to  9,986,000  acres  as  against  10,769,000  acres  at  the  corresponding  date 
last  year. 

The  total  area  sown  in  the  United  Provinces  is  estimated  at  7,978,000  acres 
(including  105,000  acres  for  the  Rampur  State),  which  shows  a  decrease  of  1 
per  cent  as  compared  with  the  area  reported  at  this  date  last  year.  Prospects  of 
the  crop  are  not  very  favourable  and  the  outturn  for  the  province,  as  a  whole, 
is  at  present  estimated  at  about  71  per  cent  of  the  normal. 

For  the  ten  months  ended  January,  1935,  8,600  tons  (2,240  pounds)  were 
exported  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  2,100  tons  to  other  countries,  a  total  of 
10,700  tons  as  against  a  total  2,100  tons  in  the  April  to  January  period  of  1933-34. 

Imports  of  wheat  during  the  ten  months  April,  1934,  to  January,  1935, 
amounted  to  7,400  tons  as  compared  with  18,300  tons  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1933-34;  there  were  no  imports  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1932-33. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  GERMANY,  1934 

S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  value  of  the  reichsmark  during  1933  and  1934  was  Can.SO-33^  and  Can.$0-40 

respectively) 

Hamburg,  March  26;  1935. — Germany's  foreign  trade  during  1934  was 
influenced  by  many  unusual  factors.  Its  commerce  has  necessarily  suffered 
from  recent  world-wide  economic  conditions,  but,  in  addition,  there  were  during 
the  past  year  a  succession  of  other  influences  which  have  had  far-reaching 
results.  These  have  accrued  from  various  commercial  agreements  concluded 
between  Germany  and  other  countries,  and  particularly  from  the  enactment 
of  a  number  of  laws  by  the  German  Government  which  have  instituted  control 
and  restrictions  over  normal  economic  activities,  and  which  are  probably  as 
thoroughgoing  as  any  enforced  in  any  other  country  in  recent  times.  Reference 
to  these  laws  and  their  effect  has  been  made  in  recent  reports  published  in  the 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal. 

TOTAL  TRADE 

Germanv's  total  trade  during  the  year  1934  has  been  estimated  at  R.M.8,- 
618,000,000.  "This  figure  is  less  by  R.M.456,000,000  than  the  1933  total  of 
R.M. 9, 074,000,000.  Imports  during  the  past  year  increased  over  the  1933  figure 
of  R.M.4,203,000,000  to  R.M.4,451, 000,000,  the  excess  of  the  latter  over  the 
total  of  the  previous  year  being  R.M. 248,000,000,  or  almost  6  per  cent.  In  the 
case  of  exports,  the  totals  for  1933  and  1934  were  R.M.4,871, 000,000  and  R.M.4,- 
167,000,000  respectively,  the  decrease  being  R.M. 704, 000 ,000  or  14-45  per  cent. 
A  favourable  balance  for  the  year  1933  of  R.M.668,000,000  was  thus  converted 
during  1934  into  an  unfavourable  balance  of  R.M.284,000,000.  For  convenience, 
these  data  are  shown  in  tabular  form  below: — 


Total  Trade  of  Germany,  1933  and  1934 


Imports  , 

Exports  , 

Total  trade  .  .  .  . 
Balance  of  trade 


1933  1934        Inc.  or  Dec. 

In  Millions  of  Reichsmarks 
4,203  4,451  +  248 

4,871  4.167  -  704 

9.074  8,618  -  456 


+  668 


284 


-  952 
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Below  are  brief  statements  and  summary  statistical  data  relative  to  the 
external  trade  of  Germany  during  the  years  1933  and  1934,  by  countries  and 
by  commodities. 

IMPORTS 

Germany's  imports  of  principal  commodities  have  undergone  a  number  of 
radical  changes  between  the  years  1933  and  1934.  The  unexpected  increase  in 
this  branch  of  the  country's  trade  from  R.M.4,203,000,000  to  R.M.4,451, 000,000 
is  accounted  for  by  a  slight  decrease  in  the  import  of  foodstuffs  amounting  to 
1-4  per  cent  and  a  not  unexpected  growth  in  that  of  raw  materials  amounting 
to  7-4  per  cent,  but  is  remarkable  in  that  purchases  of  manufactured  goods 
appreciated,  in  import  values,  by  R.M.80,500.000  or  12  per  cent.  This  is  to  be 
ascribed  largely,  it  is  believed,  to  the  operation  of  clearing  and  barter  agree- 
ments which  have  been  concluded  with  various  European  countries  during  the 
past  year  and  which  have  not,  in  all  cases,  produced  results  which  would  nor- 
mally be  anticipated. 

In  so  far  as  individual  commodities  are  concerned,  imports  of  all  principal 
foodstuffs,  such  as  wheat,  fruits,  coffee,  fish  products,  butter,  and  eggs  showed 
comparatively  small  but  consistent  declines.  Of  the  more  important  raw 
materials  customarily  required  by  domestic  industry,  wool  and  animal  fibres, 
flax,  jute,  hemp,  hides  and  skins,  tobacco,  lumber,  coal,  mineral  oils,  and  iron 
ore  were  imported  in  larger  values  than  in  the  year  1933,  although  it  was  only 
in  the  case  of  wool  and  animal  fibres  and  lumber  that  the  increase  was  a  large 
one.  Substantial  declines  occurred  in  imports  of  raw  cotton  and  of  oil-bearing 
seeds.  A  table  showing  imports  of  principal  commodities  during  the  two  years 
is  given  herewith: — 

Imports  into  Germany  by  Principal  Commodities,  1933  and  1934 


1933  1934 

Commodity  R.M.  1,000  R.M.  1,000 

Wool  and  animal  fibres   266,191  322,626 

Raw  cotton...   306,994  260,239 

Oil-bearing  seeds   268,587  219,889 

Tropical  fruits   143,173  140,843 

Mineral  oils   127,515  136,856 

Lumber                                                                             70,081  134,614 

Tobacco   120,331  123,848 

Coffee   125,261  118,997 

Fruits  (non-tropical)   113,652  108,791 

Hides  and  skins                                                                 86,501  99,284 

Copper   102,250  96,767 

Iron  ore                                                                            58,753  88,307 

Coal                                                                                  73,947  83,821 

Ores,  other  than  iron                                                            74,417  77,669 

Eggs                                                                                 78,821  74,046 

Butter                                                                               83,765  73,692 

Flax,  jute,  hemp                                                                   65,551  69,726 

Wheat                                                                              71,884  60,919 

Raw  furs  .                                                                        69,731  53,451 

Fish  and  fish  products                                                        50,222  49,703 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products                                  69,944  45,575 


Imports  by  Countries. — The  comparison  of  Germany's  import  trade  between 
the  years  1933  and  1934  is  of  particular  interest  when  examined  as  to  countries 
of  origin.  When  data  for  the  two  years  are  compared  on  this  basis,  it  becomes 
obvious  that,  in  addition  to  changes  in  the  composition  of  this  business  as  shown 
above,  there  have  been  notable  alterations  effected  in  the  sources  of  supply  of 
the  country's  many  requirements  of  foreign  goods.  During  1933,  for  example, 
the  United  Kingdom  ranked  second  among  suppliers  of  Germany's  import 
requirements;  in  1934,  despite  the  institution  of  a  clearing  agreement  between 
the  two  countries,  the  United  Kingdom  ranked  fourth.  France,  Argentina, 
British  India,  China,  Australia,  Denmark,  Spain,  Canada,  British  West  Africa, 
Greece,  and  Poland  all  suffered  similarly  in  so  far  as  their  relative  position  as 
suppliers  was  concerned,  despite,  in  some  instances,  small  actual  increases  in 
the  volume  of  their  trade  into  Germany.    The  Netherlands,  on  the  other  hand, 
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Soviet  Russia,  Italy,  Czechoslovakia,  Belgium,  Sweden,  the  Netherlands  Indies, 
and  various  other  countries  not  only  enjoyed  a  greater  volume  of  German  busi- 
ness, but  also  improved  their  positions  among  other  sources  of  supply.  The 
losses  sustained  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  dominions  and  territories  were 
considerable.  Counting  only  those  parts  of  the  Empire  from  which  Germany 
imported  goods  to  a  value  of  R.M. 50,000,000  or  more  during  1933  and  1934, 
the  following  declines  were  noted:  United  Kingdom,  R.M.32,700,000;  British 
India,  R.M.19,200,000;  Canada,  R.M.16,500,000;  British  West  Africa,  R.M.l,- 
400,000. 

Australian  and  South  African  trade,  on  the  other  hand,  increased  by  R.M.l,- 
700,000  and  R.M.8,200,000  respectively. 

In  the  following  table  details  are  given  as  to  Germany's  imports  from  prin- 
cipal countries  during  the  two  years  under  review: — 


Imports  into  Germany  by  Principal  Countries,  1933  and  1934. 


1933 

1934 

Country 

R.M.  1,000,000  R.M.  1,000. 

372.7 

Netherlands  

  232.0 

264.1 

209.7 

  238.4 

205.7 

184.7 

176.9 

  116.1 

167.4 

  121.7 

162.3 

  138.0 

161.0 

  149.4 

151.5 

  153.9 

134.7 

  102.6 

133.8 

  111.7 

131.8 

  153.2 

121.9 

  82.5 

116.1 

  103.7 

105.4 

  104.4 

101.2 

  86.5 

99.7 

  68.7 

77.2 

  72.9 

68.7 

  37.9 

67.5 

  57.6 

66.3 

  34.2 

63.9 

  79.3 

62.8 

  52.4 

60.6 

  46.1 

59.0 

  59.1 

57.7 

Poland  

  53.9 

55.9 

  53.4 

55.3 

EXPORTS 

The  substantial  decline  of  R.M. 704 ,000, 000  in  Germany's  export  trade 
between  1933  and  1934  is  accounted  for,  to  a  large  extent,  by  declining  trade  in 
manufactured  products.  Exports  of  foodstuffs  actually  fell  off  by  a  larger  per- 
centage, the  decrease  recorded  for  this  group  of  commodities  having  amounted 
to  32  per  cent,  while  that  in  raw  materials  was  12-5  per  cent.  The  loss  in  trade 
in  finished  articles,  however,  was  R.M.531,200.000,  over  three-quarters  of  the 
total  loss  in  export  values  between  the  two  years. 

Increased  business  to  foreign  markets  was  recorded  during  1934  in  the  case 
of  coal,  coke,  iron  rods  and  cast  iron,  and  textile  machinery,  among  exports  of 
principal  commodities,  while  reductions  were  particularly  noticeable  in  so  far 
as  miscellaneous  iron  products,  machine  tools,  agricultural  and  similar  machinery, 
iron  pipes  and  tubing,  cotton  piece-goods,  and  leather  were  concerned. 

A  summary  table  of  export  data  relative  to  principal  commodities  is  given 
herewith . 
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1933 

1934 

R.M.  1,000 

R.M.  1,000 

357,384 

333,096 

304,860 

267,891 

248,864 

226,387 

208,799 

215,782 

202,492 

206,001 

231,039 

190,600 

155,464 

132,632 

127,247 

118,050 

119,903 

107,506 

89,591 

90,292 

91,735 

88,814 

131,880 

87,038 

112,108 

81,169 

75.873 

81,138 

95,903 

77,374 

73.181 

77,155 

64,460 

75,462 

mi  Germany  by  principal 

Exports  from  Germany  by  Principal  Commodities,  1933  and  1934 

Commodity 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  

Miscellaneous  iron  products  

Electrical  machinery  and  parts  

Coal  

Dyes,  varnishes  and  lacquers  

Agricultural  and  similar  machinery  

Paper  and  paper  goods  

Copper  goods   

Glass  and  glassware  

Iron  sheets  and  wire  

Boilers  and  parts  

Machine  tools  

Cotton  piece-goods  

Coke  

Silk  products  

Textile  machinery  

Iron  rods  and  cast  iron  

Exports  by  Countries. — In  the  case  of  exports 
countries  of  destination,  as  in  the  case  of  imports — as  may  be  expected  under 
the  peculiar  circumstances  prevailing — there  ha\re  been  numerous  noteworthy 
changes.  Large  declines  have  been  recorded  in  Germany's  exports  to  the  Nether- 
lands, Switzerland,  France,  the  United  States,  and  Soviet  Russia,  while  there 
has  been  improved  trade  with  Italy,  Sweden,  British  India,  Spain,  Roumania, 
and  Turkey.  The  comparison  between  the  two  years  is  shown  in  tabular  form 
below: — 

Exports  from  Germany  to  Principal  Countries,  1933  and  1934 

Country 

Netherlands  

United  Kingdom  

Switzerland  

France   

Italy  

Belgium  

Sweden  

United  States  

Czechoslovakia  

Denmark  

Austria  

British  India  

Spain  

Argentina  

Norway  

China  

Brazil  

Saar  Territory  

Soviet  Russia  

Roumania  

Turkey  . :  

Canada   


1933 

1934 

.  1,000,000  R.M.  1,000, 

612.8 

481.8 

405.6 

382.9 

352.4 

295.3 

395.0 

281.7 

227.3 

245.9 

278.1 

235.9 

191.1 

198.3 

245.9 

157.8 

160.1 

148.4 

144.7 

140.2 

120.7 

106.7 

86.8 

94.4 

85.8 

87.5 

100.3 

87.0 

85.0 

79.6 

80.0 

77.7 

76.5 

74.5 

83.6 

72.7 

282.2 

63.3 

46.0 

50.9 

36.3 

50.9 

28.0 

21.7 

BELGIAN  EXCHANGE  REGULATIONS  AFFECTING  IMPORT  TRADE 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brussels,  in  a  letter 
dated  April  13  has  forwarded  additional  information  clarifying  the  position  as 
regards  the  application  of  Belgian  exchange  restrictions  in  respect  to  import 
trade.  New  instructions  given  to  the  authorized  Belgian  banks  on  April  11 
by  the  Central  Exchange  Office  allow  the  banks  to  sell  foreign  currencies  up 
to  a  limit  of  100,000  francs  for  each  transaction  to  clients  known  to  them, 
without  requiring  the  presentation  of  any  documents,  providing  the  banks  are 
satisfied  that  such  currencies  will  be  used  to  pay  for  imported  goods.  For 
transactions  exceeding  100,000  francs  banks  will  continue  to  require  the  presen- 
tation of  invoices  and  customs  receipts  as  in  the  past.    When  transactions 
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exceed  this  amount  and  the  above  documents  cannot  be  presented  a  special 
authorization  must  be  obtained  from  the  Central  Exchange  Office. 

The  above  refers  solely  to  purely  commercial  transactions,  and  in  all  cases 
where  foreign  currencies  are  required  for  any  purpose  other  than  to  pay  for 
imported  goods,  the  previous  authorization  of  the  Exchange  Office  must  be 
obtained  regardless  of  the  amount  involved. 

The  new  regulations  will  no  doubt  have  a  favourable  effect  on  import  trade 
as  they  allow  importers,  for  transactions  not  exceeding  100,000  francs  and  with- 
out any  formalities,  to  protect  themselves  against  possible  fluctuations  in 
exchange  by  purchasing  foreign  currencies  at  the  time  their  order  is  placed.  It 
will  also  be  possible  from  now  on  to  open  letters  of  credit  before  shipment  or 
pay  cash  with  order  or  against  documents  when  exporters  insist  on  these  methods 
of  payment;  whereas  formerly  imported  goods  could  only  be  paid  after  clear- 
ance through  customs,  except  with  the  authorization  of  the  Exchange  Office. 

BELGIAN  FINANCIAL  AND  ECONOMIC  REFORMS 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  April  5,  1935. — The  new  Belgian  Government  has  adopted  and 
begun  to  put  into  effect  a  plan  aiming  at  the  improvement  of  economic  and 
financial  conditions  in  Belgium.  The  following  notes  indicate  the  measures 
which  have  already  been  enacted  and  those  which  are  considered  in  order  to 
bring  about  the  desired  result. 

CURRENCY  DEVALUATION 

The  Belgian  National  Bank  has  been  relieved  of  the  obligation  to  refund 
its  notes  in  gold  (March  30) .  In  addition,  the  Government  has  been  authorized 
by  Parliament  to  devaluate  the  belga  in  a  proportion  varying  between  25  and 
30  per  cent  (March  30).  By  virtue  of  this  authority  a  new  parity  has  been 
fixed  at  72  per  cent  of  the  former  parity  (March  31),  the  gold  content  of  the 
belga  having  been  reduced  from  0-209,211  to  0-150,632  gram,  but  the  parity 
may  be  altered  at  any  time,  provided  the  limits  mentioned  above  are  respected. 
The  gold  reserve  of  the  National  Bank  has  been  revalued  on  the  basis  of  the 
new  parity  of  the  belga.  The  ultimate  aim  of  the  Government  is  to  create  a 
stable  currency  with  a  fixed  and  permanent  value  in  relation  to  gold. 

EXCHANGE    CONTROL   AND  RESTRICTIONS 

Exchange  transactions  are  now  subject  to  strict  regulations  and  restrictions. 
The  sale,  purchase,  export,  and  import  of  gold  may  only  be  effected  with  the 
consent  of  the  National  Bank,  which  has  been  given  the  monopoly  of  such 
transactions.  On  the  other  hand,  a  Central  Exchange  Office  has  been  created 
and  given  authority  to  grant  or  refuse  applications  for  foreign  exchange.  For 
transactions  not  related  to  import  trade,  foreign  currency  may  be  procured  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  Exchange  Office. 

All  transactions  in  foreign  exchange,  whether  carried  out  by  banks  or  other 
agencies,  must  be  made  through  the  medium  of  the  Exchange  Equalization 
Fund,  which  has  been  created  to  that  effect,  and  of  which  the  aim  is  to  prevent 
undue  fluctuations  in  the  value  of  the  belga  by  buying  and  selling  foreign 
exchange.  The  proceeds  of  the  revaluation  of  the  National  Bank's  gold  reserve 
is  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  fund  for  that  purpose. 

No  merchandise  may  be  exported  from  Belgium  unless  the  exporter  or  his 
agent  submits  to  the  customs  a  written  undertaking  to  enter  the  total  proceeds 
of  the  sale  into  the  territory  of  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union,  if  pay- 
ment is  made  in  Belgian  currency  or,  if  payment  is  made  in  foreign  currency, 
to  sell  such  currency  to  the  National  Bank  or  to  the  Central  Exchange  Office. 
In  addition  to  this  engagement,  the  document  presented  to  the  Belgian  customs 
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at  the  port  of  exit  must  contain  a  description  of  the  goods  and  indicate  the 
value  of  the  shipment  and  the  currency  in  which  payment  will  be  effected. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  Government,  as  soon  as  conditions  warrant,  to 
relax  and,  if  possible,  abolish  completely  the  exchange  restrictions  at  present 
in  force,  with  the  exception  of  the  obligation  to  deal  through  the  Exchange 
Equalization  Fund. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  POLICY 

In  order  to  increase  the  value  of  Belgium's  foreign  trade  and  improve  the 
trade  balance,  the  new  Government  proposes  to  continue  the  former  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  trade  negotiations  and  agreements,  to  abolish  eventually  the 
most-favoured-nation  clause  in  Belgium's  trade  treaties,  and  to  negotiate 
reciprocal  trade  agreements.  It  is  also  intended  to  regularize  trade  relations 
with  Soviet  Russia  on  the  basis  of  a  trade  agreement,  and  to  recognize  officially 
the  Soviet  Government. 

ECONOMIC  POLICY 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  Government  to  cause  a  gradual  increase  in  wholesale 
prices.  However,  every  means  will  be  taken  to  prevent  a  sudden  and  unjustified 
advance  in  retail  prices  and  the  cost  of  living,  but  it  should  be  added  that, 
despite  the  Government's  efforts,  retail  prices  have  already  increased  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Endeavours  will  be  made  to  ensure  an  ample  supply  of  credit 
at  cheaper  rates.  An  immediate  reduction  is  to  be  effected  in  fiscal  charges  and 
more  especially  in  taxes  which  have  a  direct  influence  on  costs  of  production. 
Stability  in  the  scale  of  wages  will  be  ensured,  and  means  will  be  devised  to 
increase  the  buying  power  of  the  working  class.  The  Government  intends  to 
carry  out  an  important  program  of  public  works  and  purchase  materials  in 
greater  quantity  from  local  private  firms.  A  special  government  organization 
will  study  the  possibility  of  improving  economic  conditions.  Finally,  an  official 
mortgage  organism  will  be  created. 

CONTROL  OF  BANKING  AND  CREDIT 

The  Government  proposes  to  take  various  measures  to  improve  banking 
and  credit  conditions.  State  commissioners  will  be  appointed  to  ensure  the 
proper  observance  of  banking  laws.  Banks  which  are  considered  to  be  in  a 
doubtful  position  will  be  reorganized  and,  if  necessary,  their  capital  structure 
will  be  modified.  Bank  deposits  will  be  guaranteed  by  the  state  and,  if  neces- 
sary, frozen  credits  will  be  mobilized.  Special  state  agencies  are  to  be  created 
to  ensure  the  proper  functioning  of  credit  and  exert  an  influence  on  rates  of 
interest,  to  rediscount  and  guarantee  bank  loans,  and  to  assist  banks  which  may 
experience  temporary  difficulties. 

TRADE  OF  EGYPT  IN  1934 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III.    Imports — Continued 

(1  £  sterling  equals  0-975  £  Egyptian;    1  £E  equals  $4.99  at  par) 
MINERAL  PRODUCTS 

Gypsum,. — Substantial  deposits  of  gypsum  are  worked  in  Egypt,  and  imports 
of  this  product,  both  raw  and  calcined,  are  practically  limited  to  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Cyprus.  Imports  of  calcined  gypsum  in  1934  totalled  7,777  tons 
(£E6,936),  and  of  raw  gypsum  242  tons  (£E768).  There  is  no  market  for 
Canadian  gypsum  wallboard  and  similar  products  in  Egypt. 

Asbestos. — Imports  of  asbestos,  raw  or  in  fibre,  amounted  to  96  tons  (£E873) 
last  year.  There  were  72  metric  tons  of  asbestos  board  imported  (£E3,726) . 
Other  imports  of  asbestos  manufactures  reached  a  value  of  £E1 1,863. 
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Mica. — Imports  of  raw  mica  totalled  only  34  kilograms  (£E18)  last  year, 
while  manufactured  mica  imports  decreased  from  a  value  of  £E682  in  1933  to 
£E213  in  1934. 

Whetstones. — Natural  hand-whetstones  imported  last  year  totalled  £E385, 
and  artificial  £E1,548;  natural  grindstones  £E927,  and  artificial  £E3?333. 

Sanitary  Ware. — The  total  value  of  imports  of  sanitary  appliances  in  1934 
was  £E31,731,  of  which  stoneware  and  fireclay  products  represented  £E13,532, 
and  faience  and  porcelain  £E18,199. 

Chemicals,  Paints,  Soap,  Fertilizers 

chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products 

Acids. — Imports  of  sulphuric  acid  into  Egypt  during  1934  totalled  2,974 
metric  tons  (£E16,862) ,  of  which  Holland  supplied  2,192  tons  and  Germany  335 
tons. 

Imports  of  edible  acetic  acid  totalled  131  tons  (£E5,148).  Central  Europe 
is  the  chief  source  of  supply. 

Sodium  Compounds. — Some  524  metric  tons  of  bicarbonate  of  soda  were 
.  imported  last  year,  valued  at  £E4,872.  Imports  of  carbonate  and  crystals  of  soda 
totalled  934  tons  (£E6,383) ;  and  caustic  soda,  including  lye,  3,162  tons 
(£E29,773) . 

Imports  of  sodium  or  potassium  bichromate  totalled  406  tons  (£E15,999) ; 
and  of  silicate  of  soda  and  potash  and  fluo-silicate  of  soda,  2,715  metric  tons 
(£E14,917). 

Medicinal  Preparations. — Imports  of  medicinal  preparations  and  pharma- 
ceutical specialties  in  1934  totalled  £E209,839,  apart  from  £E71,370  in  hypo- 
dermic preparations.  The  duty  on  these  products  has  recently  been  reduced 
from  20  per  cent  to  10  per  cent  ad  valorem. 

COLOURING  MATERIALS 

Red  and  White  Lead. — Imports  of  red  lead  in  1934  totalled  361  metric  tons 
(£E7.570) ;  and  of  white  lead  76  tons  (£E1,972). 

Zinc  Oxide. — Imports  of  zinc  white  totalled  1,543  metric  tons  (£E26,217). 
Belgium  supplied  901  tons  and  Spain  420  tons. 

Bronze  and  Aluminium. — Imports  of  bronze  and  aluminium  colours  totalled 
16,274  kilograms  (£E1,888).  Aluminium  powder  imports  totalled  1,513  kilo- 
grams (£E335). 

Ribbons,  Inked. — Imports  of  inked  ribbons  totalled  £E2,440. 

Ink. — Imports  of  printing  ink  amounted  to  £E16,556;  and  of  writing  and 
drawing  ink  to  £E2,440. 

Oil  Colours. — Imports  of  oil  colours  and  enamel  paints  in  1934  totalled  632 
metric  tons  (£E38,416),  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  67  per  cent. 
There  were  also  132  tons  of  colours  with  a  chalk  or  baryte  base  imported  last 
year,  representing  £E2,02]. 

Varnishes. — Imports  of  varnishes,  lacs  and  siccatives  last  year  amounted  to 
373  metric  tons  (£E25,861).  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  116  tons  and 
Belgium  170  tons. 

SOAP 

There  are  many  establishments  in  Egypt  producing  soap,  and  this  industry 
is  being  encouraged  by  means  of  low  tariffs  on  raw  materials  and  high  duties  on 
the  finished  product. 

Common  Soap.— In  1934  total  imports  of  common  soap  amounted  to  3,779 
metric  tons  (£E102,580)  as  against  3,861  tons  (£E107,462)  in  1933.  The  sources 
of  supply  are  chiefly  Palestine,  the  United  Kingdom,  Greece,  and  France. 
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Toilet  Soap. — The  total  amount  of  toilet  and  medicinal  soaps  imported  last 
year  was  366  metric  tons  (£E20,834).  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  78  per 
cent  of  the  imports.  Canada  has  a  share  of  this  trade,  but  the  statistics  do  not 
give  any  figures  in  this  respect. 

GLUE 

Imports  of  glue  in  1934  amounted  to  £E18,198,  consisting  of  glue  made  from 
bones  and  skins  (£E13,953),  and  of  glue  made  from  gum  arabic,  etc.  (£E4,221). 
There  was  only  £E24  of  fish  glue  imported. 

FERTILIZERS 

Egypt  exports  considerable  quantities  of  rock  phosphate,  but  is  dependent 
upon  foreign  sources  for  materials  which  can  be  used  directly  for  agricultural 
purposes. 

Total  imports  of  fertilizers  in  1934  were  valued  at  £E2, 170,816  compared 
with  £E1;847,482  in  1933. 


Imports  of  Fertilizers,  1934 


Nature 

M.  Tons 

£E 

Chief  Sources 

146,606 

830,422 

Norway  (106,461  tons) 

142,639 

819.790 

Chile 

41,070 

221,939 

U.S.A.  (10,900  tons) 

Superphosphate  of  lime  .  . 

67,897 

138,839 

Algeria,  Greece  and  Holland 
Germany 

Sulphonitrate  of  ammonia  . .  . 

9,973 

73,829 

Sulphate  of  ammonia  

10,208 

63,805 

Germany  and  U.K. 

626 

6,799 

Cyanamide  of  calcium  

503 

2,564 

Yugoslavia  (400  tons) 

Imports  of  natural  nitrate  of  soda  increased  by  46  per  cent  in  volume,  and 
nitrate  of  calcium  gained  15  per  cent.  Superphosphate  of  lime  imports  increased 
by  70  per  cent,  and  synthetic  nitrate  of  soda  by  240  per  cent. 

Leather  and  Rubber 

LEATHER 

Raw  Hides. — Total  imports  of  raw  hides  and  skins  in  1934  amounted  to 
£E5,831,  mostly  ox,  cow  or  calf  hides,  dried. 

Tanned  Hides. — There  are  a  number  of  tanning  establishments  in  Egypt 
which  supply  not  only  the  local  market  but  carry  on  a  substantial  export  trade 
with  the  neighbouring  countries,  especially  in  hides  tanned  with  vegetable  sub- 
stances. As  a  result,  there  is  little  demand  for  sole  leather  from  abroad,  the  local 
production  being  practically  sufficient. 

Total  imports  of  hides  and  skins,  simply  tanned,  were  valued  at  £E8,120  in 
1934,  of  which  hides,  backs  and  butts,  tanned  with  vegetable  substances,  amounted 
to  £E5,978,  while  those  tanned  with  mineral  substances  were  valued  at  £E248. 

Varnished  Leather. — Imports  of  varnished,  lacquered,  moroccoed  or  dyed 
leather  last  year  totalled  £74,848,  and  of  this  total  the  United  States  is  credited 
with  £E27,608,  chiefly  patent  leather.  Canada  is  increasing  its  share  of  this  trade. 
Other  countries  of  supplv  last  year  included  Germany  (£E17,382),  France 
(£E5,184),  and  the  United  Kingdom  (£E4,018). 

Apart  from  patent  leather,  this  category  includes  box-calf,  glazed  kid,  and 
leather  of  similar  grades. 

Gloves. — Imports  of  leather  gloves  in  1934  totalled  55,012  pairs  valued 
at  £E10,269. 
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Machine  Belting. — The  value  of  imports  of  machine  belting  last  year  was 
£E12,380.  The  United  Kingdom  was  credited  with  £E5,828,  France  with 
£E3.131,  Germany  with  £E1,190,  the  United  States  with  £E611,  and  Belgium 
with  £E609. 

Fur  Skins. — Imports  of  fur  skins,  raw,  in  1934  amounted  to  £E588;  pre- 
pared, whole  or  sewn,  £E8,936;  and  worked  or  manufactured,  £E7,097.  Canada 
secures  a  substantial  part  of  the  business  in  the  raw  and  prepared  skins. 

Footwear. — There  are  many  small  shoe-making  establishments  in  Egypt, 
but  the  number  of  modern  plants  which  possess  machinery  is  increasing.  This 
industry  is  receiving  tariff  assistance,  and  as  a  result  imports  have  greatly 
decreased  in  the  last  few  years. 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  pairs  and  value  of  principal  classes 
of  footwear  imported  in  1933  and  1934. 

1933  1934 
Pairs  fE         Pairs  fE 

Top  boots   60  222  33  143 

Boots  and  shoes  wholly  or  mainly  of  leather..  56,456  27,345  48,828  19,996 
Children's  footwear   2,794  348         1,355  223 

Leather  shoes  are  chiefly  imported  from  Czechoslovakia. 


RUBBER 

There  is  but  a  single  establishment  in  Egypt  manufacturing  rubber  goods, 
its  production  being  limited  to  rubber  tubing,  gaskets,  and  similar  goods  for 
industrial  use,  apart  from  rubber  mats,  heels  and  soles. 

Total  imports  of  rubber  goods,  excluding  footwear,  amounted  to  £E150,431 
in  1934  compared  with  £E190,498  in  1933.  The  range  and  value  of  imports  of 
rubber  products  during  1934  are  illustrated  in  the  following  table: — 


Kilos  fE 

Rubber,  raw   42,414  2,056 

Flexible  rubber  sheets,  bars  or  bands   12,600  1,192 

Hardened  rubber  (ebonite)  sheets   1,168  266 

Rubber  sheets,  with  metal  or  fabric   2,955  410 

Non-vulcanized  rubber  for  dentists   3,498  1,003 

Rubber  thread   8,029  1,532 

Tires,  rubber,  solid   26,649  2,118 

Tires,  rubber,  hollow,  for  automobiles   570,307  78,251 

Pneumatic  rubber  tubes   82,195  10,579 

Tires,  rubber,  hollow,  for  cycles   43,099  5,483 

Pneumatic  rubber  tubes  for  cycles   18,007  2,425 

Rubber  tubing  and  piping   73,929  8,275 

Hygienic  rubber  goods   30,101  11,907 

Belts  and  industrial  rubber  goods   24,125  5,997 

Rubber  heels  and  soles   100,508  6,912 

Floor  covering,  of  rubber   10,468  988 


Automobile  Tires  and  Tubes. — Total  imports  into  Egpyt  of  rubber  tires 
for  automobiles  last  vear  amounted  to  £E78,251  for  37,847  units,  as  against 
48,458  units  (£E11 1,648)  in  1933.  Last  year  the  United  States  supplied  10,491 
tires,  Italy  12,957,  the  United  Kingdom  7,061,  France  3,020,  and  Belgium  2,638. 
All  other  countries  are  credited  with  482  tires  (£E919) . 

Pneumatic  Tubes  for  Automobiles. — These  imports  last  year  amounted  to 
£E10,579  for  42,345  units.  The  number  of  tubes  imported  from  the  United 
States  was  11,231,  from  Italy  9,318,  from  France  9,189,  and  from  the  United 
Kingdom  8,941. 

Heels  and  Soles. — Rubber  heels  and  soles  are  imported  from  Austria,  Ger- 
many, Italv,  and  the  United  States.  Imports  decreased  from  £E9,455  in  1932 
to  £E4,716  last  year. 
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Footwear. — Some  70,317  pairs  of  footwear,  made  entirely  of  rubber  and 
valued  at  £E4,997,  were  imported  in  1934  as  against  10,264  pairs  (£E705)  in 
1933. 

Last  year  Egypt  imported  472,174  pairs  of  footwear  made  of  fabric,  with 
stuck  rubber  soles,  of  a  total  value  of  £E22,499.  Price  is  the  main  consideration 
in  this  market,  and  as  a  result  Japan  has  the  largest  trade  in  this  article 
(420,286  pairs  last  year).  Czechoslovakia  supplied  42,917  pairs  (£E3,144),  and 
all  other  countries  8,920  pairs  (£E802) . 

COMMODITY  MARKETS   OF  THE   NETHERLANDS   IN  1934 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

IV 

TEXTILES  AND  TEXTILE  PRODUCTS 

With  the  exception  of  a  few  specified  articles  which  are  not  produced  in 
Holland  on  a  competitive  scale,  the  importation  of  all  types  of  textiles  and  dress 
goods  is  allowed  only  under  permit.  These  permits  are  granted  to  importers 
who  have  brought  in  this  type  of  merchandise  during  certain  specified  basic  years, 
and  they  only  allow  a  limited  percentage  of  the  total  purchases  made  in  those 
periods. 

For  the  foregoing  reason  the  only  trade  that  has  been  done  in  soft  goods 
from  Canada  is  in  small  quantities  of  pure  silk  hosiery,  which  are,  however, 
subject  to  the  restrictions  mentioned. 

Imports  of  socks  and  stockings  of  all  fabrics  totalled  1,821,631  dozen  pairs, 
against  a  slightly  larger  figure  in  1933.  Of  this  quantity,  825,063  dozen  pairs 
were  from  Germany,  444,328  dozen  pairs  from  Italy,  200,646  dozen  pairs  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  137,314  dozen  pairs  from  Czechoslovakia.  There  were 
26,740  dozen  pairs  from  the  United  States,  in  which  several  internationally  adver- 
tised brands  which  have  been  sold  in  Holland  for  a  considerable  number  of  years 
are  represented.  Imports  of  corsets  and  corsetries  totalled  1,839,740  units,  with 
1,388,310  units  from  Germany.  The  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  the  United 
States  followed  in  the  order  named  and  accounted  for  most  of  the  balance.  Im- 
ports of  men's  shirts  dropped  from  426  tons  in  1933  to  69  tons  in  1934.  Japan, 
Czechoslovakia,  and  Belgium  were  the  principal  producers,  although  there  were 
some  from  the  United  States,  consisting  similarly  of  well-known  internationally 
advertised  brands.  There  have  been  occasional  small  imports  of  Canadian 
shirts,  collars  and  allied  articles. 

Among  the  various  products  shown  under  the  textile  heading,  the  only  one 
in  which  Canada  participates  to  any  extent  is  used  sacks.  There  is  a  large  trade 
m  these  articles  in  the  Netherlands.  They  are  purchased  all  over  the  world, 
brought  into  the  country,  and  used  as  containers  for  various  commodities  such  as 
fertilizers  and  the  domestic  transportation  of  coal  and  coke.  Total  imports  in 
1934  dropped  slightly,  although  those  from  Canada  rose  from  196  tons  to  793 
tons.  Details  as  regards  countries  of  origin,  together  with  the  volume  and  value 
of  imports  during  the  two  years,  are  subjoined:— 


1933  1934 

Country  of  Origin  M.  Tons  1,000  Fl.  M.  Tons      1,000  Fl. 

Total   14,613  2,482  13,187  2,060 

Germany   li469  241  426  66 

Belgium   2,801  445  2,493  354 

United  Kingdom   6,193  1,073  5,969  907 

Canada   196  32  793  102 

Jrance   257  38  348  42 

Norway   202  22  89  11 

Denmark   307  38  86  10 

Irish  Free  State   355  40  100  16 

Italy       231  27 

Argentina   2,095  422  1,994  413 

United  tSates   146  34  423  81 
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PAPER  AND  PAPER  PRODUCTS 

At  the  beginning  of  1933  paper  and  paper  products  were  added  to  the  list 
of  commodities  whose  importation  into  the  Netherlands  is  restricted.  The  only 
important  exception  is  newsprint. 

Newsprint. — There  is  one  large  Netherland  manufacturer  of  this  commodity. 
The  market  is  practically  static  with  imports  weighing  19,806  tons  (1,310,000 
fl.)  and  exports  12,015  tons.  Germany  supplied  7,833  tons,  France  6,843  tons, 
Norway  2,301  tons,  and  Sweden  2,025.  All  the  large  consumers  of  newsprint 
have  an  arrangement  whereby  they  secure  the  bulk  of  their  tonnage  from  the 
Netherland  mill  to  which  reference  was  made.  Imported  newsprint  is  usually 
handled  by  jobbers  for  distribution  chiefly  to  small  periodicals  using  only  limited 
quantities. 

Writing  and  Printing  Paper. — This  comes  principally  from  Germany,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Norway.  Statistics  are  sub-divided  into  two  headings, 
one  for  paper  made  with  mechanical  pulp  and  the  other  without.  The  former  is 
the  more  important.  The  total  quantity  imported  in  1934  amounted  to  10,197 
tons  (Germany,  6,971  tons). 

As  regards  the  second,  the  total  was  7,312  tons,  with  1,833  tons  from  Ger- 
many, 1,704  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  1,217  from  Norway.  Smaller  quan- 
tities were  credited  to  Sweden,  Poland,  Finland,  and  the  United  States.  This  type 
of  paper  was  also  imported  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  $1,722  against  $1,479 
in  1933. 

Imports  of  packing  paper  and  cardboard  totalled  25,422  tons  (2,779,000  fl.). 
Of  this  10,600  tons  were  of  Swedish  origin  and  9,020  tons  of  German. 

Cardboard. — There  is  a  fair  demand  for  cardboard,  imports  totalling  5,867 
tons  in  1934.  All  of  this  was  from  Finland,  Germany,  and  Sweden.  Canadian 
manufacturers  have  never  been  able  to  quote  competitive  prices. 

Market  investigations  made  on  behalf  of  the  manufacturers  of  various  types 
of  finished  cartons  and  containers  have  also  disclosed  the  same  situation. 

Wallpaper. — The  greater  production  of  more  diversified  types  of  wallpaper 
by  domestic  manufacturers  has  led  to  a  decline  in  imports.  The  total  quantity 
brought  into  the  countrv  in  1934  was  only  4,767  tons  (1,295,000  fl.).  Germany 
supplied  3,576  tons  (966,000  fl.),  Belgium' 916  tons  (226,000  fl.),  and  the  United 
Kingdom  210  tons  (83,000  fl.).  Canadian  wallpaper  which  was  once  sold  in 
the  Netherlands  is  no  longer  competitive. 

Other  Paper  Products. — The  only  other  paper  products  of  interest  to  Cana- 
dian exporters  are  lithographed  pictures  and  similar  advertising  material.  Com- 
petition is  principally  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  These,  however,  are  also  subject  to  import  restrictions.  There  is,  how- 
ever, apart  from  these,  a  certain  demand  for  various  paper  specialties,  provided 
they  are  attractive  in  style  and  price  and  import  restrictions  do  not  prevent 
their  entry  into  the  country. 

NON-SPECIFIED  FOODSTUFFS,  TOBACCO,  AND  SPIRITS 

Sugar. — The  importation  of  cane  sugar  went  up  from  53,561  tons  in  1933 
to  65,068  tons  in  1934.  This  supplements  the  domestic  beet  production.  The 
total  was  divided  between  Cuba,  Netherlands  India,  and  San  Domingo.  Basterd 
sugar  imports  totalled  4,525  tons,  with  4,131  tons  from  the  United  States. 
Inquiries  have  been  received  relative  to  sources  of  supply  in  Canada  for  this 
product. 

There  is  little  sale  for  foreign  confectionery.  Certain  cheap  bulk  candies 
are  imported  from  Germany  and  Belgium,  but  only  in  comparatively  small 
quantities.    There  are  also  a  few  specialty  articles  from  the  United  Kingdom 
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and  the  United  States.  Generally,  however,  high  duties  and  excise  taxes  make 
this  is  a  fairly  difficult  line  to  introduce. 

There  is  a  certain  demand  for  chewing  gum,  but  this  is  manufactured 
locally.  The  imported  article  is  too  high  in  price  when  the  taxes  to  which 
reference  is  made  are  taken  into  consideration. 

Importation  of  molasses  and  syrup  amounted  to  16,522  tons,  and  included 
1,122  tons  from  the  United  States,  5,559  tons  from  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
3,102  tons  from  Netherlands  India. 

Tobacco. — The  per  capita  consumption  of  tobacco  in  the  Netherlands  is 
high.  While  the  use  of  cigarettes  has  increased,  the  cigar  is  still  the  most 
popular  smoke.  The  bulk  of  imports  come  from  Netherlands  Indies.  As  an 
indication  of  the  extent  of  the  market,  imports  in  1934  were  as  follows: 
Sumatra  leaf,  1,965  tons;  Java  leaf,  9,818  tons;  Borneo  and  other,  11  tons. 
Imports  from  the  United  States  of  so-called  American  tobacco,  expressed  in 
metric  tons,  were  as  follows:  Seedleaf,  168  tons;  Maryland,  1,823;  Kentucky, 
2,575;  Virgina,  4,150;  Cuba,  587;  Brazilian,  2,814; "  Paraguayan,  898  tons. 
European  tobacco  is  of  lesser  importance.  The  Bulgarian  variety  totalled  506 
tons,  Macedonian  1,153  tons,  and  other  non-specified  varieties  684  tons. 

Good-quality  cut  tobacco  is  manufactured  in  Holland.  There  are  also 
small  imports  of  packed  tobacco  from  the  United  States  and  the  United  King- 
dom, but  this  is  much  higher  priced  than  the  domestic  product. 

Cigarette  imports  in  1934  amounted  to  308,580,000  units  (1,020,000  fl.). 
Of  this  quantity,  178,164,000  came  from  Egypt  and  71,433,000  from  the  United 
States. 

Wines  and  Spirits. — The  principal  type  of  potable  spirit  consumed  in  the 
Netherlands  is  Dutch  gin.  There  is  a  small  sale  of  Scotch  and  rye  whiskies. 
Imports  are  listed  in  the  statistics  in  1934  as  73,000  litres,  of  which  quantity 
72,000  litres  are  credited  to  the  United  Kingdom.  There  are  also  imports  from 
Canada,  both  direct  and  via  England.  There  are  small  importations  of  beer 
from  Germany  and  Czechoslovakia.  Mineral  water  comes  from  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  France;  wine  from  France,  Greece,  Italy,  and  Spain.  There  is 
only  a  small  demand  for  high-quality  soft  drinks  such  as  ginger  ale.  Attempts 
made  to  introduce  an  internationally  known  American  product  have  not  been 
successful. 

Canned  Salmon. — There  is  a  good  demand  for  canned  salmon,  governed 
primarily  by  price.  Import  duties  and  turnover  tax  together  are  the  equivalent 
of  about  35  per  cent  ad  valorem.  Imports  of  Canadian  canned  salmon  into 
Holland  were  at  one  time  much  more  voluminous  than  they  are  now.  Total 
imports  fell  from  3,075  tons  (822,000  fl.)  in  1933  to  2,291  tons  (509,000  fl.)  in 
1934.  As  regards  1934,  1,047  tons  (186,000  fl.)  were  from  Japan,  657  tons  (215,- 
000  fl.)  from  the  United  States,  266  tons  (37,000  fl.)  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
258  tons  (59,000  fl.)  from  the  United  Kingdom.  There  were  some  small  direct 
imports  from  Canada,  and  the  Canadian  product  also  accounted  for  part  of  the 
quantity  credited  to  England.    Pink  salmon  is  the  most  popular  variety. 

Other  Canned  Fish. — Imports  of  pilchards  totalled  1,107  metric  tons,  with 
198  tons  from  the  Soviet  Union  and  788  tons  from  the  United  States.  Sardine 
imports,  other  than  pilchards,  totalled  588  tons:  290  tons  from  Portugal  and 
190  tons  from  Norway.  Lobster  and  crabs  are  classified  together  under  one 
heading,  with  total  imports  in  1934  shown  as  128  tons  (107,000  fl.).  Canadian 
lobster  is  usually  imported  via  the  United  Kingdom,  that  country  being  credited 
with  55  tons  (56,000  fl.)  against  52  tons  (36,000  fl.)  from  Japan.  Imports  from 
Japan  consist,  however,  only  of  crab. 

VEHICLES 

Automobiles. — The  continued  construction  of  new  highways  in  the  Nether- 
lands has  stimulated  the  growth  of  automobile  traffic.    There  is  now  one 
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assembling  plant  operating  in  Amsterdam.  Otherwise  the  country  is  entirely 
dependent  on  imports. 

According  to  the  Netherlands  trade  statistics,  10,283  passenger  cars  (12,- 
292,000  fl.)  were  imported  as  against  14,234  cars  (16,553,000  fl.)  in  1933.  Of 
the  1934  figures,  4,470  cars  (5,533,000  fl.)  are  credited  to  Belgium.  United  States 
cars  are  assembled  in  Antwerp,  and  in  addition  3,391  units  (4,167,000  fl.)  came 
direct  from  the  United  States,  in  all  roughly  75  per  cent  of  the  imports.  Of  the 
small  balance,  France  is  credited  with  961  (934,000  fl.),  Germany  with  731 
(798,000  fl.),  the  United  Kingdom  with  565  (665,000  fl.),  and  Italy  with  143 
(170,000  fl.). 

Chassis. — Imports  for  passenger  cars  totalled  296  (508,000  fl.)  in  com- 
parison with  151  (514,000  fl.)  in  1933.  The  United  States  supplied  103  (151,- 
000  fl.);  France,  83  (127,000  fl.)  ;  and  Belgium,  62  (73,000  fl.). 

Truck  Chassis. — The  total  number  under  this  heading  which  entered  the 
country  in  1934  was  3,993  units  (4,452,000  fl.)  compared  with  2,088  units 
(3,205,000  fl.)  in  1933.  Belgium  was  credited  with  2,355  units  (2,484,000  fl.), 
and  the  United  States  with  1,326  units  (1,435,000  fl.). 

Trucks. — As  far  as  complete  trucks  are  concerned,  the  number  entering 
the  country  was  312  (376,000  fl.).  Of  this  number,  111  were  from  Belgium,  60 
from  the  United  States,  59  from  Germany,  and  51  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Tractors. — Tractor  imports  registered  an  increase  from  174  (285,000  fl.)  in 
1933  to  292  (391,000  fl.)  in  1934.  From  the  United  States  there  were  148  units 
(189,000  fl.),  from  the  United  Kingdom  78  (68,000  fl.),  and  from  Germany  52 
(111,000  fl.). 

Automobile  Parts  and  Accessories. — A  good  demand  exists,  particularly  for 
automobile  parts.  The  accessory  market  is  more  fully  covered,  but  here  too 
business  can  only  be  done  if  prices  are  competitive.  Everything  under  this 
heading  is  grouped  together  in  the  trade  returns.  Total  imports  in  1934  were 
10,069  tons  (5,227,000  fl.) ;  United  States,  6,309  tons  (2,611,000  fl.) ;  and  United 
Kingdom,  1,787  tons  (1,062,000  fl.) .  The  balance  was  divided  between  Germany, 
Belgium,  and  France. 

Automobile  batteries  are  imported  from  Germany  and  the  United  States. 
One  large  German  manufacturer  has  a  warehouse  with  a  distributing  organiza- 
tion covering  the  whole  of  the  country.  American  manufacturers  are  quoting 
batteries  which  importers  claim  are  of  good  quality  at  a  c.i.f.  price  of  from  $3.20 
to  $3.50  per  unit.  Owing  to  the  predominance  of  American  automobiles  in  the 
Netherlands,  Canadian  parts  and  accessories  are  suitable  for  the  trade. 

Motor  Cycles. — Motor  cycle  imports  went  down  from  4,657  units  in  1933 
to  3,030  in  1934.  Of  the  latter  figure,  1,808  were  from  the  United  Kingdom, 
455  from  Germany,  and  447  from  the  United  States. 

Automobile  Tires. — While  there  was  a  slight  decline  in  the  total  importation 
of  automobile  tires,  the  quantity  entering  from  Canada  was  double  that  of  1933. 
This  gain  was  at  the  expense  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  Belgium.  Automobile 
tires  are  now  being  manufactured  in  Holland  by  the  branch  of  a  Czechoslovakian 
shoe  firm.    Hitherto  there  was  no  domestic  production. 

Statistics  covering  imports  during  1933  and  1934  are  appended:— 


1933 


1934 


Country  of  Origin 


Units 


1,000  Fl. 


Units 


1.000  Fl. 


Total 


284,836 
24,653 
41,189 
77,692 
11.592 
25,941 
16,171 
85,373 


4,417 
424 
573 

1,144 
222 
479 
250 

1,301 


281,052 
31,393 
27.710 
42,001 
10.836 
15,754 
32,047 

113,072 


4,226 
515 
395 
678 
220 
313 
548 

1.466 


Germany  . . 

Belgium  

United  Kingdom 

France  

Italy  

Canada  

United  States .  . 
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Tubes. — As  far  as  automobile  tire  tubes  are  concerned,  imports  of  218,484 
units  (522,000  fl.)  in  1933  declined  to  209,856  units  (453,000  fl.)  in  1934.  Slightly 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total,  or  84,081  units,  was  from  the  United  States, 
45,002  from  the  United  Kingdom,  22,222  from  Germany,  19,942  units  from 
Belgium,  and  15,467  units  from  Italy. 

The  Netherlands  statistics  do  not  show  Canada  as  a  country  of  origin, 
although  Canadian  figures  list  exports  in  1934  of  16,319  units  in  comparison  with 
10,774  in  1933.  The  Netherlands  figures  show  total  imports  into  Holland  of 
Canadian  manufacturers  of  rubber  as  having  weighed  539-5  tons  (581,325  fl.) 
in  comparison  with  336-3  tons  (318,363  fl.)  in  1933. 

Casings  are  the  principal  item,  followed  by  tubes  and  other  miscellaneous 
rubber  products. 

AGRICULTURAL  IMPLEMENTS 

Agricultural  implements  for  the  tilling  of  the  soil  are  manufactured  on  a 
small  scale  in  the  Netherlands.  There  is  no  production,  however,  of  harvesting 
machinery. 

As  regards  the  former,  imports  of  horse-drawn  ploughs  were  7,818  units 
(274,000  fl.)  in  1933  and  9,262  units  (341,000  fl.)  in  1934.  Of  this  total,  7,273 
units  (225,000  fl.)  came  from  Germany,  followed  by  Belgium  with  1,533 
(92,000  fl.).    In  addition,  115  tractor  ploughs  were  imported. 

What  import  trade  there  is  in  horse  ploughs,  harrows  and  cultivators  is 
looked  after  by  manufacturers  in  adjacent  countries,  who  are  aided  by  low  trans- 
portation costs  and  their  ability  to  turn  out  products  which  are  specially  suited 
to  soil  conditions. 

As  far  as  seeding  machines  are  concerned,  the  total  number  imported  in  1934 
was  542  in  comparison  with  355  units  in  the  preceding  year.  There  were  also 
911  binders  brought  into  the  country  against  622  in  1933.  Germany  is  credited 
with  466  units  (229,000  fl.) ,  the  United  Kingdom  with  107  (44,000  fl.),  and  the 
Soviet  Union  with  349  (49,000  fl.).  Canadian  figures  show  15  binders  valued  at 
$3,522  as  having  been  exported  to  the  Netherlands  in  1934. 

As  regards  mowers,  imports  totalled  3,269  units:  2,105  from  Germany, 
551  from  Sweden,  447  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  67  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Imports  of  hay  rakes  and  tedders  went  up  from  952  units  in  1933  to  1,403 
units  in  1934.   Germany  supplied  468  and  the  United  Kingdom  543. 

Hand  Tools. — There  is  a  limited  sale  for  good-quality  agricultural  and 
horticultural  hand  tools  in  the  Netherlands.  Competition  is  from  manufacturers 
in  Germany,  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom  and,  to  a  smaller  extent,  the  United 
States.  Exports  of  farm  and  garden  tools  from  Canada  were  valued  at  $2,732  in 
comparison  with  $6,568  in  1933. 

MISCELLANEOUS  PRODUCTS 

Household  Appliances. — There  is  a  fair  sale  for  washing  machines.  Manu- 
facturers in  Canada  and  the  United  States  find  it  difficult  to  compete,  however, 
on  a  price  basis  with  the  cheaper  European  products  which  are  imported  from 
Belgium  and  Germany,  in  addition  to  those  produced  in  Netherlands  factories. 

The  sale  of  electrical  appliances  of  all  types  is  handicapped  by  lack  of  voltage 
uniformity  throughout  the  country.  Electric  irons  are  sold  extensively,  but 
there  is  only  a  very  small  demand  for  such  articles  as  toasters,  chafing  dishes, 
and  percolators.  There  is  also  no  call  for  electric  cooking  ranges.  The  cost  of 
power  makes  their  employment  prohibitive.  All  of  the  above  are  offered  by 
German  and  Swiss  manufacturers.  Electric  heaters  are  commonly  employed. 
They  are  principally  of  German  or  domestic  production. 

Vacuum  cleaners  are  very  popular,  with  a  saturated  market.  They  are 
imported  from  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  Sweden,  Germany,  and 
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Belgium.  Imports  which  formerly  came  from  Canada  will  now  be  transferred 
to  a  British  factory. 

Climatic  and  living  conditions  are  such  that  refrigerators  or  ice  boxes  are 
not  necessities.  Propaganda  has  been  conducted  to  popularize  a  number  of 
mechanical  refrigerators  of  American  and  European  origin.  While  progress  has 
been  made  in  installing  them  in  stores,  little  headway  has  been  made  as  regards 
the  general  public,  although  one  or  two  more  modern  apartment  buildings  are 
now  being  so  equipped.  Their  use  is,  however,  very  much  in  the  luxury  class. 
Ice  boxes  are  imported  from  Germany ;  but  the  turnover  is  small.  There  is 
seldom  any  extreme  weather  in  the  summer  time.  Another  unfavourable  factor 
as  far  as  the  sale  of  refrigerating  appliances  is  concerned  is  the  ease  with  which 
consumers  can  order  small  quantities  of  foodstuff  products  from  retailers  at  short 
notice. 

Rubber  Sundries. — The  market  is  an  open  one  as  far  as  most  miscellaneous 
rubber  products  are  concerned.  Domestic  manufacture  is  not  extensive.  In 
1934  imports  of  rubber  heels  from  Canada  were  valued  at  $2,997,  which  was  a 
sharp  fall  from  $7,545  in  1933.  Heels  are  made  in  Holland,  and  in  addition  are 
imported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Germany.  Competition  is 
severe  and  price  the  governing  factor.  Better-quality  rubber  hot-water  bottles 
come  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  with  Germany  and  Japan 
supplying  the  cheaper  goods. 

Surgical  and  household  gloves  come  from  the  United  States  and  Germany. 
In  1934  Canada  exported  miscellaneous  non-enumerated  rubber  goods  to 
Holland  which  had  a  value  of  $7,106,  in  addition  to  rubber  hose  valued  at  $950 
and  rubber  belting  at  $13,719. 

Radios  are  extremely  popular  in  the  Netherlands.  The  market  is  controlled, 
however,  by  a  large  domestic  manufacturer  who  owns  all  the  essential  patents, 
thus  precluding  foreign  manufacturers  from  making  sales  in  Holland.  Conse- 
quently the  only  radios  obtainable  are  of  Dutch  production,  with  a  few  from 
Germany  imported  under  licence.  A  small  quantity  of  parts  is  imported  for 
assembling,  but  their  volume  and  value  is  not  great. 


INDUSTRY,  TRADE,  AND  TRANSPORTATION  IN  NETHERLANDS 

INDIA 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
industry 

Batavia,  Java,  March  1,  1935. — Java  has  a  population  density  of  816  per 
square  mile  compared  with  41  per  square  mile  in  the  United  States  and  slightly 
over  3  in  Canada.  To  provide  a  living  for  this  teeming  population  every  avail- 
able acre  requires  to  be  cultivated.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  the  land  area  is  under 
cultivation.  Eight  commodities — oil,  sugar,  rubber,  copra,  tobacco,  tea,  coffee, 
and  tin — make  up  75  per  cent  of  the  country's  exports.  Other  products,  while  not 
of  such  great  monetary  value,  are  of  vital  importance  as  world  sources  of  supply. 
Seventy-five  per  cent  of  the  world's  supply  of  quinine,  95  per  cent  of  the  kapoc, 
84  per  cent  of  pepper,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  sisal,  are  produced  in  Netherlands 
India.  As  yet  the  native  does  not  play  an  important  part  in  the  production 
of  sugar,  oil,  tin  or  tobacco,  but  he  produces  roughly  the  following  percentages 
of  other  products:  tea,  16;  coffee,  60;  rubber,  29;  and  copra,  almost  100.  The 
relatively  cheap  operating  costs  of  native  estates  renders  competition  by 
Europeans  difficult.  (Money  has  become  so  valuable  that  the  half-cent  piece  is 
too  large  for  many  native  transactions,  and  the  Government  has  been  urged  to 
mint  a  coin  of  still  smaller  value.) 
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The  fiscal  policy  of  the  Netherlands  has  up  to  recent  years  been  one  of 
free  trade,  but  the  force  of  circumstances  has  made  it  necessary  to  depart  from 
that  position  and  to  co-operate  in  some  international  restriction  and  marketing 
arrangements  in  which  East  Indian  commodities  are  concerned.  The  country 
is  involved  at  the  present  time  in  agreements  affecting  sugar,  rubber,  tea,  tin, 
and  quinine. 

Oil. — Netherlands  India's  production  of  oil  is  only  3  per  cent  of  the  world's 
total.  The  principal  producing  areas  are  Borneo,  Sumatra  and  Java.  The 
majority  of  the  oil  powers  have  reached  an  agreement  as  to  production  quotas  and 
marketing  areas,  and  the  outlook  for  the  industry  in  Netherlands  India  is  not 
unfavourable.  Total  crude  oil  production  for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1934 
amounted  to  5,506,672  metric  tons  compared  with  5,039,157  metric  tons  for  the 
first  eleven  months  of  1933.  Exports  for  1934  exceeded  those  of  1933,  but  the 
value  fell  from  $70,000,000  to  $66,400,000. 

Sugar. — The  island  of  Java  produces  8  per  cent  of  the  world's  sugar,  and  is 
second  to  Cuba  in  importance.  Production  costs  are  lower  than  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world  with  the  possible  exception  of  Formosa,  which  has  a 
certain  advantage  at  the  present  time  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  the  yen. 
Ninety  per  cent  of  the  sugar  industry  is  in  the  hands  of  Europeans. 

The  importance  of  sugar  in  the  commercial  life  of  Java  has  declined  rapidly 
in  recent  years.  In  1928  sugar  accounted  for  24  per  cent  of  Netherlands  Indian 
exports  compared  with  only  13  per  cent  in  1934.  There  were  178  sugar  factories 
a  few  years  ago  and  now  there  are  only  37;  land  formerly  devoted  to  cane  has 
been  turned  to  the  production  of  rice,  maize,  and  tobacco.  Early  in  the  year  a 
sugar  import  ordinance  was  introduced  with  the  object  of  maintaining  prices 
on  the  local  market.  Javanese  sugar,  sold  at  very  low  levels  in  the  world 
markets,  was  bought  by  refineries  in  British  India,  processed  and  re-sold  in  Java 
at  prices  considerably  below  the  artificial  level  obtaining  here.  Since  the  sugar 
was  of  Javanese  origin,  these  imports  could  not  be  restricted  by  ordinary  tariff 
measures. 

The  publication  of  the  American  quota  about  the  middle  of  the  year  was 
a  disturbing  factor  because  it  allowed  a  disappointingly  small  quantity  to  the 
Philippines,  which  would  therefore  be  obliged  to  dispose  of  just  that  much  more 
sugar  in  Eastern  markets.  Nothing  in  1934  indicated  that  an  improvement  could 
be  expected.  The  world  free  sugar  market  has  been  reduced  by  50  per  cent  in 
three  years,  even  Holland  maintaining  a  protected  beet  sugar  industry. 

The  1934-35  sugar  year,  which  ends  in  March,  will  show  an  increase  in 
exports  over  1934,  due  chiefly  to  a  crop  failure  in  British  India.  The  carry-over 
on  November  1  amounted  to  2,089,000  tons  compared  with  2,759,000  tons 
on  November  1,  1933.  The  planting  for  1934  was  less  than  for  1933,  and  the 
1935-36  allotment  will  have  again  to  be  less  if  the  carry-over  is  to  be  reduced 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  Chadbourne  agreement. 

Rubber. — The  anticipation  of  a  successful  outcome  of  the  rubber  restriction 
movement  helped  to  maintain  prices  at  a  fairly  satisfactory  level  for  some  time 
before  the  proposed  restriction  became  an  accomplished  fact.  Restriction  became 
effective  June  1,  and  increased  monthly  until  the  end  of  the  year;  the  average 
of  restriction  was  12-86  per  cent.  This  produced  a  parity  between  production  and 
consumption,  while  the  further  restriction  outlined  for  1935  will  start  a  reduction 
of  surplus  stocks.  To  date  it  has  been  a  distinct  benefit  to  the  industry.  Thirty 
per  cent  of  the  world's  rubber  comes  from  Netherlands  India.  A  large  part  of  the 
industry  is  in  the  hands  of  the  natives  and,  unlike  sugar,  production  is  not  con- 
fined to  Java.  Exports  for  1934  amounted  to  471,016  tons  valued  at  $58,500,000 
compared  with  357,572  tons  and  $25,200,000  for  the  same  period  of  1933.  At 
the  end  of  November,  1934,  17-4  per  cent  of  a  total  of  1,221,976  acres  was  out  of 
tap. 
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Copra. — Copra  is  the  great  native  cash  crop.  It  is  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  the  natives,  who  can  afford  to  wait  the  seven  years  for  the  trees  to 
become  productive.  The  extremely  low  price  in  1934  has  adversely  affected 
native  living  standards.  The  price  in  March  of  this  year  was  $1.47  per  100 
kilos  compared  with  an  average  price  of  $12.15  in  1929.  Exports  for  the  first 
eleven  months  of  1934  amounted  to  383,325  tons  valued  at  $10,377,000,  com- 
pared with  454,225  tons  valued  at  $23,900,000  for  the  same  period  in  1933. 
France,  which  bought  49,000  tons  of  Netherlands  Indian  copra  in  the  1933 
period,  gave  a  preference  to  French  Colonial  copra  in  1934  with  the  result 
that  local  purchases  fell  to  8,600  tons.  Sales  to  the  United  States  fell  from 
59,000  to  18,000  tons,  but  increases  were  made  by  Denmark  and  Germany. 
Unsatisfactory  copra  prices  are  immediately  reflected  in  decreased  imports 
for  the  native  trade.  A  slight  improvement  in  prices  at  the  end  of  the  year  gave 
rise  to  the  hope  that  conditions  will  be  better  in  1935. 

Tobacco.-— The  Deli  region  of  Sumatra  is  the  principal  tobacco-growing 
area  of  Netherlands  India.  The  leaf  grown  there  is  used  principally  in  cigar 
manufacture.  Surplus  stocks  are  the  chief  obstacle  to  improvement,  but  these 
stocks  were  reduced  throughout  1934,  and  production  costs  have  been  lowered, 
so  that  there  is  cause  to  hope  than  1935  will  again  see  cultivation  on  a  profitable 
basis. 

Exports  in  1934  amounted  to  4.5,697  tons  valued  at  $26,300,000  compared 
with  50,131  tons  valued  at  $21,300,000  in  1933.  This  decrease  in  quantities  and 
the  higher  value  indicate  the  higher  prices  paid  at  the  Amsterdam  auctions 
throughout  the  year. 

Tea. — Netherlands  India  produces  18  per  cent  of  the  world's  tea,  and  fol- 
lows British  India  and  Ceylon  as  an  exporting  country.  International  restriction 
in  April,  1933,  raised  prices  70  per  cent,  but  throughout  1934  prices  declined 
steadily  due  to  higher  export  percentages  (87-J-  per  cent  in  the  second  year  of 
regulation)  ;  the  liquidation  of  the  carry-over;  growing  exports  of  "  outside  " 
countries,  especially  China,  Japan,  and  Formosa;  the  large  deliveries  of  British 
Indian  teas  to  England;  and  the  disappointing  course  of  consumption.  To 
counteract  these  trends  the  export  quota  has  been  reduced  to  82^  per  cent; 
attempts  to  induce  outsiders  to  join  the  agreement  have  been  intensified;  "  drink 
more  tea"  propaganda  has  been  extended;  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
finance  shipments  to  Russia.  The  restriction  has  benefited  the  industry, 
although  the  outlook  is  not  promising  on  account  of  stock  position  and  the 
tendency  of  world  consumption  to  decline. 

Coffee. — Netherlands  India  is  credited  with  8  per  cent  of  the  world's  require- 
ments of  coffee.  Sixty-two  per  cent  of  this  output  comes  from  the  Outer 
Islands,  and  only  38  per  cent  from  Java.  Exports  for  1934  were  valued  at 
$15,000,000  compared  with  $17,090,000  in  1933.  This  decline  took  place  in 
spite  of  an  increase  in  quantities  from  72,263  to  83,232  tons.  With  a  productive 
capacity  in  Brazil  sufficient  to  meet  world  requirements,  the  prospects  of  any 
great  improvement  in  this  industry  are  remote. 

Tin. — Tin  was  first  discovered  on  the  island  of  Banka  in  1710,  and  the 
property  has  been  exploited  almost  continuously  since  that  date.  This  mineral 
is  found  in  commercial  quantities  in  three  places  in  Netherlands  India,  on  the 
islands  of  Billiton,  Banka,  and  Singkep.  Sixty  per  cent  of  Netherlands  Indian 
production  comes  from  Banka,  and  is  operated  as  a  state  enterprise.  The  con- 
trolling interest  in  the  Billiton  company  is  also  held  by  the  Government,  so 
that  any  improvement  in  tin  prices  is  immediately  reflected  in  the  state's 
revenues.  The  recent  decision  to  amalgamate  the  Banka  and  Billiton  interests 
will  eliminate  costly  competition  and  reduce  overhead. 

The  International  Tin  Committee,  which  controls  the  export  and  sale  of 
tin  from  British  Malaya,  Netherlands  India,  Bolivia,  Nigeria,  Siam,  French.- 
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Indo-China,  and  the  United  Kingdom,  increased  the  production  allotment  by 
10  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  early  in  1934,  but  reduced  it  again  in  the  last  quarter 
to  40  per  cent.  This  was  because  of  disappointing  demand  from  the  United 
States  and  a  consequent  increase  in  stocks.  Exports  from  Netherlands  India 
for  the  first  eleven  months  of  1934  amounted  to  21,302  tons  compared  with 
15.307  for  the  same  period  in  1933. 

TRADE 

Total  imports  of  Netherlands  India  in  1934  were  valued  at  $196,000,000 
compared  with  $212,000,000  in  1933  and  $777,300,000  in  1929.  Exports  amounted 
to  $325,300,000  against  $312,000,000  in  1933  and  $992,000,000  in  1929.  The 
total  trade  movement  declined  to  $521,000,000  from  $524,000,000  in  1933. 

The  favourable  balance  of  trade  increased  to  $130,000/)00  in  1934  from 
$100,000,000  in  1933.  This  increased  export  balance  is  made  up  by  a  favour- 
able balance  of  $1,300,000  for  Java  and  Madura  in  1934  compared  with  an 
unfavourable  balance  of  $16,700,000  in  1933,  while  the  Outer  Islands  increased 
their  export  surplus  by  $11,300,000  to  $128,700,000.  Imports  declined  by 
77,000  tons  to  1,588,000,  while  exports  increased  by  508,000  tons  to  8,997,000  tons. 

The  largest  declines  in  imports  come  under  the  headings  "comestibles  and 
luxuries  "  and  "  yarns  and  piece-goods."  These  decreases  are  a  result  of  the 
prohibition  for  a  specified  period  on  the  importation  of  rice  and  the  introduction 
of  quotas  on  soya  beans,  beer,  and  textile  goods.  The  decrease  in  these  figures 
may  not  be  taken  as  indicative  of  a  decline  in  prosperity,  since  the  demand  has 
simply  been  supplied  by  local  industries.  The  mineral  group  showed  a  reduction 
because  of  certain  import  restrictions.  Despite  an  increase  of  217  tons  in  Outer 
Islands  purchases  of  chemicals,  total  imports  declined  from  28,591  tons  in  1933 
to  26,434  tons  in  1934.  Small  decreases  took  place  in  imports  of  earthenware  and 
china,  glassware,  and  paper  products. 

Increases  were  recorded  under  the  following  groups:  metals;  vehicles  and 
vessels;  machinery;  and  appliances  and  tools,  all  of  which  reflect  greater 
activity  only  in  the  Outer  Islands;  in  Java  and  Madura  trade  in  these  commodi- 
ties fell  off. 

The  favourable  export  showing  in  1934  is  mainly  due  to  an  increase  of 
$33,300,000  in  the  value  of  rubber  shipments,  which  amounted  to  471,016  tons 
($58,500,000)  compared  with  357,572  tons  ($25,200,000)  in  1933.  Shipments 
of  spice  totalled  111,234  tons  ($20,000,000)  in  1934  against  105,192  tons 
($18,300,000)  in  1933,  and  those  of  cement,  trass  and  other  mining  products  n.o.p. 
were  136,039  tons  ($22,800,000)  against  96,892  tons  ($17,000,000)  in  1933. 

Exports  of  tobacco  and  tea  increased  in  value,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
volume  declined.  Some  45,697  tons  of  tobacco  ($26,313,000)  was  shipped  com- 
pared with  50,131  tons  ($21,346,000)  in  1933,  and  72,904  tons  of  tea  ($29,- 
926,000)  compared  with  81,497  tons  ($17,576,000). 

Decreases  in  volume  as  well  as  in  value  occurred  in  sugar,  vegetable  oils, 
tapioca,  fibres,  and  other  vegetable  produce. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Railways. — The  Government  railways  still  show  a  deficit,  and  steps  are 
being  taken  to  increase  freight  and  passenger  movement  and  to  curtail  com- 
petition from  other  sources.  It  is  impossible  to  increase  revenues  by  higher 
tariffs  as  at  present  rates  it  is  cheaper  to  ship  merchandise  from  Batavia  to 
Soerabaia  by  way  of  Japan  than  to  ship  direct  by  rail.  The  rail  rate  on  hard- 
ware from  Batavia  to  Soerabaia  (a  distance  of  450  miles)  is  $25.40;  by  Japanese 
freighter  via  Japan  the  comparable  rate  is  $8  plus  $3  landing  charges.  A  tax 
on  fuel  oil  and  an  increased  benzine  excise  tax  are  intended  to  reduce  motor 
competition. 
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Shipping. — Netherlands  Indian  shipping  did  not  improve  in  the  course  of 
the  year.  Because  of  the  larger  business  being  done  with  Japan,  the  importance 
of  the  Java-Japan  service  has  increased.  Competition  with  Japanese  lines  has 
left  little  profit  to  local  operators,  and  the  question  of  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  cargo  was  on  the  agenda  of  the  abortive  trade  conference  which  was 
held  in  Batavia  in  1934. 

Airways. — The  regular  weekly  airmail  service  between  Holland  and  the 
colonies  continued  throughout  the  year.  The  Dutch  air  lines  operating  in 
Netherlands  India  reported  a  35  per  cent  increase  in  passengers  carried  in  1934 
to  bring  the  total  to  17,624.  Freight  shipments  increased  by  5  tons  to  74-4 
tons.  The  recentty  inaugurated  service  of  the  Imperial  Airways  from  England 
to  Australia  makes  Batavia  a  point  of  call  and  provides  Netherlands  India  with 
two  air  mail  connections  a  week  with  Europe  and  one  connection  a  week  with 
Australia. 

A  wireless  telephone  service  to  the  Straits  Settlements  was  inaugurated  in 
1934. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  MANCHUKUO 

J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  March  1,  1935. — The  latest  monthly  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of 
Manchukuo  available  are  those  for  September,  1934.  The  external  trade  of 
Manchukuo,  which  had  recently  been  on  the  decline,  has  now  begun  to  show  an 
improvement,  at  least  in  so  far  as  imports  are  concerned,  a  condition  brought 
about  by  the  economic  reconstruction  in  which  the  country  is  now  engaged.  The 
following  figures  have  recently  been  made  public  by  the  Finance  Department  of 
Manchukuo: — 

TRADE  FIGURES  OF  MANCHUKUO 

Exports  Imports  Balance 

Figures  in  1,000  Yuan 

1928                                                                    667.820  459,357  +208,463 

1929                                                                 658,837  502.303  +156,534 

1930                                                                 607,604  462,180  +145,424 

1931                                                                 738,288  341,123  +397,165 

1932                                                                 615,362  300,682  +314,680 

1933                                                                    423,326  514,540  -  91,214 

1934  (Jan.  to  Sept.)..   328,086       427,785       -  99,699 

1933  (Jan.  to  Sept.)   317,925       370,446       -  52,521 

+  Excess  of  exports  over  imports.    —Excess  of  imports  over  exports. 

Exports  reached  a  peak  of  over  738,288,000  yuan  in  1931,  which  was  the 
year  preceding  the  military  operations,  and  they  have  since  then  shown  a  con- 
sistent decline.  Last  year  (1933)  the  value  decreased  to  423,326,000  yuan,  a 
drop  of  314,962,000  yuan  from  the  1931  high,  or  42  per  cent,  which  was  attribut- 
able to  the  decreased  sales  of  beans  and  beancake,  the  staple  exports  of  the 
country.  This  was  caused  by  restrictions  on  importations  into  European  coun- 
tries and  to  the  sharp  decline  in  prices  due  to  the  general  depression.  Imports 
likewise  followed  the  same  downward  course,  the  only  point  of  difference  being 
that  signs  of  improvement  became  apparent  early  in  1933.  During  1929  imports 
amounted  to  502,303,000  yuan,  but  fell  to  300,682,000  during  1932,  a  decrease  of 
201,621,000  yuan  or  40  per  cent.  The  more  favourable  position  of  exports  during 
these  years  over  imports  was  accounted  for  by  the  prevailing  price  of  silver, 
which  maintained  its  weak  tendency  until  a  few  years  ago,  thus  aiding  the  out- 
going trade. 

When  the  country  entered  its  present  period  of  reconstruction  there  was  a 
sharp  turn  in  the  trade  situation.  Exports  continued  downward,  but  imports  at 
once  began  to  advance  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  reaching  the  value  of  514.540,000 
yuan  during  1933  and  427,785,000  yuan  during  the  period  January  to  September, 
1934,  as  compared  with  370,446,000  yuan  for  the  same  period  of  1933.  The 
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increase  in  value  of  imports  during  1933,  when  compared  with  that  of  the  pre- 
vious period,  represented  an  advance  of  0-71  per  cent.  Exports  also  showed  some 
improvement.  If  the  total  value  of  1933  exports  amounted  to  423,326,000  yuan 
is  compared  with  the  figures  of  328,086,000  yuan  for  the  period  January  to 'Sep- 
tember, 1934,  it  will  be  found  that  the  trade  for  the  nine  months'  period  is  within 
22  per  cent  of  the  total  exports  for  the  full  twelve  months  of  1933.  The  gain  in 
imports  is  attributable  almost  entirely  to  increased  purchases  of  Japanese  mer- 
chandise. In  the  field  of  exports  Japan  was  also  the  most  important  customer 
of  Manchukuo,  as  shipments  of  beans  and  bean  products  to  Europe  continued  to 
decline.  The  following  figures  give  Manchukuo's  foreign  trade  by  countries  in 
percentages: — 

manchukuo's  foreign  trade  by  countries 

Exports  Imports 

Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept., 
1933  1934  1933  1934 

PerCent      Per  Cent     Per  Cent    Per  Cent 


Japan  and  Korea   48.0  50.2  65.7  69.3 

China   13.0  14.0  15.5  9.0 

United  States   1.7  1.1  5.6  6.9 

India   0.3  0.1  2.9  3.8 

Germany   15.7  12.1  2.0  2.1 

Great  Britain     2.7    1.7 

Others   21.3  19.8  8.3  7.2 


Total    100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 


Japan's  share  of  this  trade  for  the  period  January  to  September,  1934,  was 
50-2  per  cent,  or  slightly  over  half  of  the  total  export  values.  China,  the  adjoin- 
ing country,  was  credited  with  14  per  cent  and  Germany  followed  far  behind 
Japan  with  but  12-1  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  exports.  Among  others,  Great 
Britain  took  2  •  7  per  cent  of  the  total.  The  relations  with  Japan  were  even  more 
plainly  reflected  in  the  imports,  those  from  Japan  constituting  69-3  per  cent. 
China  followed  with  9  per  cent,  and  the  United  States  with  6-9  per  cent,  while 
India  was  credited  with  3  •  8  per  cent,  and  Germany  2  •  1  per  cent. 

MANCHUKUO'S  FOREIGN  TRADE  BY  COUNTRIES 


Figures  in  1 ,000  yuan 


Jan.-Sept.,  1934 

Jan.-Sept.,  1933 

Increase  or  Decrease 

Exports 

Imports 

Total 

Exports 

Imports 

Total 

Exports 

Imports 

128,189 

276,967 

405,156 

130,490 

222,474 

352,964 

-  2,301 

+54,493 

36,451 

19,566 

56,017 

22,642 

18,106 

40,748 

+13,809 

+  1,460 

China  

46,107 

38,562 

84,669 

42,664 

56,946 

99,610 

+  3,443 

-18,384 

Russia  

7,398 

3,980 

11,378 

10,186 

6,222 

16,408 

-  2,788 

-  2,242 

Hongkong  

4,898 

2,395 

7,293 

4,574 

5,612 

10,186 

+  324 

-  3,217 

518 

16,109 

16,627 

1,027 

8,819 

9,846 

-  509 

+  7,290 

Netherlands-India 

1,556 

4,169 

5,725 

3,466 

2,354 

5,820 

-  1,910 

+  1,815 

Great  Britain  . . 

8,819 

7,448 

16,267 

6,152 

5,160 

11,312 

+  2,667 

+  2,288 

France  

2,377 

382 

2,760 

2,214 

464 

2,678 

+  163 

-  82 

39,590 

8,984 

48,574 

48,729 

8,126 

56,855 

-  9,139 

+  858 

958 

363 

1,321 

213 

1,078 

1,291 

+  745 

-  715 

Netherlands  

6,662 

288 

6,950 

4,889 

289 

5,178 

+  1,773 

-  1 

Italy  

2,808 

663 

3,469 

1,183 

1,568 

2,751 

+  1,623 

-  905 

3,710 

29,629 

33,339 

5,418 

21,501 

26,919 

-  1,708 

+  8,128 

Other  countries... . 

38,047 

18,280 

56,327 

34,078 

11,727 

45,805 

+  3,969 

+  6,553 

Total  

328,086 

427,785 

755,872 

317,925 

+10,161 

+57,339 

370,446 

688,371 

If  the  country's  trade  is  analysed  according  to  commodities,  it  will  be  noted 
that  during  the  nine-month  period  January  to  September,  1934,  the  outgoing 
trade  in  beans  and  bean  manufactures,  which  are  the  staple  exports,  showed  a 
sharp  increase  in  volume  over  last  year  but  a  decrease  in  value.  Exports  of 
beans  amounted  to  29,487,000  piculs  valued  at  110,149,000  yuan,  an  increase  of 
1,804,000  piculs  but  a  decline  of  13,003,503  yuan  in  value.    This  sharp  decline 
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in  Value  was  due  to  two  causes,  the  general  agricultural  slump  and  the  German 
-embargo  on  bean  imports.  Exports  of  bean  cake  amounted  to  17,480,000  piculs 
(44,206,420  yuan),  and  that  of  bean  oil  to  1,203,000  piculs  (11,172,753  yuan). 
Both  commodities  showed  a  considerable  gain  in  volume  but  a  decrease  in  value, 
the  causes  in  general  being  the  same  as  those  already  mentioned  above.  In 
contrast  to  this,  exports  of  other  agricultural  products  on  the  whole  showed  more 
satisfactory  results.  As  shown  in  the  following  table,  Indian  corn,  millet,  pea- 
nuts, hemp  seed,  sesame  oil,  and  miscellaneous  cereals  each  recorded  a  greater 
advance  in  value  than  that  for  the  same  period  of  1933.  As  their  values  are  low, 
the  highest  not  exceeding  10,000,000  yuan,  they  play  a  very  small  part,  increase 
though  they  may,  in  counterbalancing  the  losses  in  beans  and  bean  manufac- 
tures. In  coal  and  pig-iron,  commonly  regarded  as  the  chief  items  supplied  to 
Japan,  exports  of  the  former  amounted  to  only  3,040,089  tons  valued  at  29,533,231 
yuan,  a  decline  in  volume  of  184,688  tons  and  in  value  4,433,619  yuan.  Exports 
of  pig-iron  amounted  to  5,583,570  piculs  (7,871,521  yuan)  as  against  6,536,686 
piculs  (8,133,476  yuan)  during  the  previous  nine  months.  Of  the  coal  exports 
90  per  cent  went  to  Japan  and  Korea,  while  almost  all  the  exports  of  pig-iron 
were  taken  by  Japan.  Decreased  exports  of  these  commodities  are  reflected  in 
the  increase  in  construction  work  in  Manchuria. 

CHIEF  EXPORT  COMMODITIES  OF  MANCHUKUO 

(From  January  to  September,  1934) 


Jan.-Sept.,  Jan.-Sept., 

1934  1933  Inc.  or  Dec. 

Soya  beans  1,000  piculs  29,487  27,683  +1,804 

Other  beans  .1,000  piculs  1,390  1,080  +  310 

Buckwheat  1,000  piculs              715  440  +  275 

Kaoliang  1,000  piculs  2,677  1,920  +  757 

Maize  1,000  piculs  1,514  595  +  919 

Millet  1,000  piculs  3,277  2,197  +1,080 

Beancake  1,000  piculs  17,480  14,829  +2,651 

Bean  oil  1,000  piculs  1.203  1,052  +  151 

Sweepings  (cereals)  1,000  piculs  3,168  1,516  +1,652 

Coal  1,000  tons  3,040  3,225  -  185 

Raw  silk  (wild)  1,000  catties  1,762  1,957  -  195 

Sheep's  wool  1,000  catties  1,522  1,666  -  144 

Iron  and  pig-iron  1,000  piculs  5,584  6,537  —  953 

Salt  1,000  piculs  4,673  2,627  +2,046 


From  the  above  it  will  be  seen  that  imports  have  shown  considerable 
improvement  during  the  past  two  years.  Two  distinct  tendencies  may  be  noted 
from  a  close  survey  of  the  figures.  One  is  reflected  in  the  decreased  imports  of 
articles  for  consumption  as  against  the  increase  seen  in  the  aggregate  import 
values.  Woollen  textiles,  cotton  piece-goods,  cotton  yarn,  gunny  bags,  wheat 
flour,  rice,  sugar,  and  tobacco  have  fallen  off  considerably  in  their  import  values. 
In  point  of  volume,  however,  such  items  as  gunny  bags,  rice,  cigarettes,  and  sugar 
have  shown  more  or  less  increases.  Generally  speaking,  the  importation  of  these 
goods  for  consumption  has  been  very  much  affected  by  the  agricultural  slump 
prevailing  in  Manchukuo  and  by  the  consequent  diminishing  demand  from  the 
interior  areas.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  is  inevitable  that  certain  industries 
in  Japan  which  supply  from  80  to  90  per  cent  of  Manchukuo's  imports  should  be 
affected  materially  by  the  prevailing  conditions. 

The  second  point  to  be  noted  in  Manchukuo's  import  trade  is  the  consider- 
able amount  of  construction  materials  figuring  in  the  import  returns.  What  is 
more,  such  purchases  continue  to  increase.  Imports  of  iron  and  steel  amounted  to 
47,231,000  yuan,  thereby  being  at  the  top  of  the  whole  list.  Vehicles  and  vessels 
amounted  to  23,216,000  yuan,  and  machinery  and  tools  to  20,372,000  yuan,  timber 
and  wood  following  with  a  value  of  14,058,000  yuan.  When  compared  with  the 
previous  nine  months  in  1933  iron  and  steel  increased  by  19,201,000  yuan  (68  per 
cent)  ;  machinery  and  tools  by  14,303,000  yuan  (235  per  cent)  ;  timber  and  wood 
by  7,749,000  yuan  (123  per  cent) ;  and  vehicles  and  ships  by  6,242,000  yuan  (37 
per  cent) .   In  the  monthly  trade  reports  issued  by  Manchukuo  the  most  impor- 
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tant  items  in  point  of  value  shown  under  iron  and  steel  are  rails  and  buiWing 
materials;  under  vehicles  and  ships,  locomotives;  under  machinery  and  tools, 
various  apparatus;  and  under  timber,  railway  sleepers.  It  also  appears  that 
Manchukuo 's  import  trade  has  been  growing  since  1932  in  consequence  chiefly  of 
heavy  purchases  of  railway  and  building  materials.  With  one  exception  in  the 
supplying  of  these  commodities,  Japan  comes  at  the  head  of  the  list,  but  in  timber 
the  United  States  and  Canada  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply.  In  other  products 
foreign  countries  were  credited  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  iron  and  steel,  and 
an  equally  small  number  of  vehicles  and  vessels.  Germany  was  the  principal 
supplier  of  items  under  the  heading  iron  and  steel. 

With  respect  to  the  financial  aspects  of  the  situation,  Manchukuo  has  always 
been  known  as  an  export  country,  with  the  trade  balance  invariably  in  its  favour. 
It  is  also  known  that  in  non- commodity  exchanges  with  other  countries  she  has 
always  paid  in  excess  of  receipts,  a  situation  that  continues  up  to  this  time.  How- 
ever, her  exports  of  gold  were  nil  during  the  period  between  January  and  Sep- 
tember of  last  year.  Her  total  movement  of  treasure  during  the  period  between 
January  and  September  of  last  year  amounted  to  a  grand  total  of  only  822.064 
yuan,  which  figure  is  made  up  of  imports  of  copper  coins  from  Japan  and  Hong- 
kong, to  the  value  of  191,622  yuan;  and  exports  of  silver  and  copper  coins  to 
Japan  and  Korea,  to  the  value  of  630,000  yuan.  From  this  one  must  conclude 
that  under  these  circumstances  Manchukuo  must  depend  on  foreign  capital  to 
meet  her  unfavourable  balance.  Such  capital  has  not  been  found  except  in 
Japan,  at  least  up  to  the  present  time.  Therefore  it  would  seem  that  Man- 
chukuo's economic  future  has  been  more  or  less  forced  under  the  influence  of 
Japanese  capital.  Consequently  it  might  be  said  that  the  market  for  Japanese 
merchandise  in  Manchuria  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  capital  invested  there 
by  Japan,  and  as  long  as  soya  bean  and  bean  manufacture  exports  fail  to 
recover,  the  trade  of  Manchukuo  will  be  placed  with  countries  which  are  pre- 
pared to  assist  in  the  reconstruction  through  the  medium  of  long-term  loans. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Changes 

Under  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  7)  Order,  1935,  of  the  United  King- 
dom, effective  March  30,  elastic  cords,  braids,  webs,  and  other  elastic  fabrics, 
of  any  width,  shape,  or  length,  containing  rubber  and  textile  material,  which 
were  formerly  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  became  subject  to  a  minimum 
rate  of  8d.  per  pound.  The  20  per  cent  rate,  however,  remains  applicable  where 
it  would  yield  a  greater  amount  of  duty.  Elastics  which  are  Canadian  products 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations,  are  exempt  from 
the  foregoing  duties.  Elastics  containing  silk  or  artificial  silk  remain  liable  to 
"  silk  duties." 

Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  8)  Order  makes  certain  modifications  in  the 
duties  on  non-Empire  illuminating  glassware  and  pressed  or  moulded  blanks  of 
unworked  or  worked  lenses  and  prisms,  particulars  of  which  can  be  obtained  on 
application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

The  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  9)  Order,  1935,  in  force  as  from  April  5, 
increases  from  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  to  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  the  import 
duty  payable  in  the  United  Kingdom  on  tubes  of  all  sections  manufactured 
wholly  of  copper  or  of  alloys  containing  more  than  50  per  cent  by  weight  of 
copper. 

The  import  duty  on  insulated  iron  or  steel  staples,  formerly  20  per  cent 
ad  valorem,  will  under  the  terms  of  Additional  Import  Duties  (No.  10)  Order, 
1935,  be  levied  as  from  April  6  at  Is.  per  1,000  where  that  rate  would  yield  a 
greater  amount  of  duty  than  20  per  cent  ad  valorem. 
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Parts  of  spools  for  unexposed  sensitized  photographic  paper,  cloth,  plates, 
or  film  (other  than  cinematograph  film)  are  made  dutiable  at  the  same  rate  as 
the  spools,  namely  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  under  Additional  Import  Duties 
(No.  11)  Order,  effective  April  10. 

Goods  which  are  Canadian  products  within  the  meaning  of  the  Imperial 
preference  regulations  are  exempt  from  the  foregoing  duties  under  the  terms  of 
the  Canada — United  Kingdom  Trade  Agreement  of  1932. 

The  Import  Duties'  (Exemptions)  (No.  8)  Order,  1935,  in  force  April  12, 
adds  to  the  duty-free  list  (duty  free  from  all  countries)  scrap  material  being 
either  waste  or  scrap  pieces  wholly  of  rubber  or  compounded  rubber  (other  than 
ebonite,  vulcanite,  or  other  hard  rubber)  or  worn-out  rubber  footwear. 

Certificates  of  Origin  for  Belgium 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  writes  under 
date  April  5,  1935,  that  reports  were  published  in  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  (No.  1583  of  June  2,  1934;  No.  1591  of  July  28,  1934;  No.  1603  of 
October  20,  1934,  and  No.  1628  of  April  13,  1935)  in  which  are  set  forth  Belgian 
customs  requirements  in  the  matter  of  certificates  of  origin  and  the  goods  which 
must  be  accompanied  by  such  certificates  when  imported  into  Belgium. 

No  changes  have  been  made  in  the  list  of  goods  affected,  but  the  require- 
ments have  been  modified  considerably  following  special  instructions  given  to 
Belgium  Customs  officials  to  allow  a  certain  latitude  in  the  application  of  the 
regulations  in  force.  By  virtue  of  these  instructions,  goods  shipped  from  a  port 
outside  of  Europe  (with  the  exception  of  Asiatic  ports,  African  ports  on  the 
Mediterranean  and  Chilean  ports)  direct  to  Belgium  need  not  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  origin.  Goods  shipped  from  or  transhipped  in  a  European 
country,  an  Asiatic  country,  and  African  country  on  the  Mediterranean,  or  from 
Chile  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  when  they  are  presented 
to  the  Belgian  customs  for  clearance.  The  requirements  in  the  matter  of  vises 
vary  according  to  the  rules  applying  to  the  country  in  which  the  certificate  is 
issued.  It  follows  that  shipments  of  Canadian  goods  need  not  be  accompanied 
by  a  certificate  of  origin  when  they  are  shipped  direct  to  a  Belgian  port  from  a 
port  in  Canada  or  the  United  States.  They  must  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate 
of  origin  when  the  goods  are  transhipped  in  a  European  country,  including  the 
United  Kingdom.  The  certificate  of  origin  must  be  vised  by  the  Belgian 
consular  authorities  if  it  is  issued  in  Canada  or  the  United  States,  but  it  may 
be  vised  by  a  chamber  of  commerce  in  the  United  Kingdom  if  it  is  issued  in  that 
country.  If  the  certificate  is  issued  in  a  country  other  than  the  above,  which  is 
unlikely  in  the  case  of  Canadian  goods,  it  must  follow  the  rules  applying  to  that 
country  in  the  matter  of  vises. 

Goods  are  considered  as  having  been  shipped  direct  even  if  the  ship  which 
carries  them  calls  at  other  ports  before  reaching  the  Belgian  port  to  which  they 
are  destined,  provided  of  course  that  the  goods  in  question  do  not  leave  the  ship 
at  any  port  of  call. 

The  latitude  authorized  in  the  application  of  these  regulations  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  Belgian  customs  authorities  are  not  concerned  with  the  exact 
origin  of  the  goods  provided  they  are  not  German,  Roumanian,  or  Greek.  Direct 
shipment  from  a  port  outside  Europe  (with  the  exceptions  mentioned  above)  is 
considered  sufficient  proof  that  the  goods  did  not  originate  in  any  of  these  three 
countries. 
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EXCHANGE  SITUATION  IN  COLOMBIA 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Panama  City,  writes 
under  date  April  11,  1935,  that  business  is  quiet  in  Colombia  at  present  on 
account  of  the  recent  sharp  decline  in  the  value  of  the  peso,  which  may  be 
attributed  in  turn  to  weakness  in  the  coffee  markets  abroad.  There  has  been 
a  large  unfavourable  balance  of  external  payments  shown  for  the  first  quarter 
of  the  current  year,  but  it  is  expected  that  imports  of  merchandise  will  be  cur- 
tailed for  some  time. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  23 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  23,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate. 


Quotations  for  the  week  ending  April 
comparison. 


15,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (paper) 


Brazr 
Chile. 


Milreis  (Paper) 
 Peso 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 


Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  .  .    Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Si  am  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies.Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

Now  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 

*  Official. 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
April  15 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending- 
April  23 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


.1407 

$  .1885 

$  .1884 

4 

.1390 

.1700 

.1699 

n 

.0072 

.0128 

.0128 

7 

.0296 

.0419 

.0420 

3ft 

.2680 

.2172 

.2173 

24 

.0252 

.0214 

.0215 

4 

.0392 

.0662 

.0661 

n 

.2382 

.4042 

.4044 

4 

4.8666 

4.8691 

4.8700 

2 

.0130 

.0094 

.0094 

7 

.4020 

.6768 

.6782 

44 

.1749 

.2956 

.2961 

44 

.0526 

.0833 

.0828 

34 

.0176 

.0229 

.0229 

5 

.2680 

.2445 

.2446 

34 

.0442 

.0446 

.0442 

5 

.0060 

.0100 

.0100 

4* 

.  1930 

.1372 

.1371 

54 

.2680 

.2509 

.2510 

2* 

.1930 

.3248 

.3247 

2 

1.0000 

1.0034 

1.0043 

II 

.4245 

.3244* 

.3244* 

.2559f 
.0832* 

.2561f 
.0830* 

.1196 

.0614f 
.0510* 

. 0565f 
.0512* 

.1217 

4 

.0410f 
.5529 

.0412f 

.9733 

.  5534 

4 

.4985 

.278S 

.2791 

4-5 

.2800 

.2344 

.2360 

6 

.1930 

.2609 

.2611 

1.0342 

.8041 

.8045 

1.0000 

1.0030 

1.0036 

.5327 

.  5373 

.3650 

.3668 

.3670 

~3~4 

.4985 

.2855 

.2858 

3.65 

.4020 

.  6768 

.6774 

34 

.3967 

.3969 

.4424 

.4462 

.4464 

.5678 

.5666 

.5681 

1.0138 

1.0144 

1.0146 

4 . 8666 

4.8792 

4.8800 

1.0138 

1.0144 

U0146 

.0392 

.  0662 

.0661 

.0392 

.0662 

.0661 

4 . 8666 

3 . 8953 

3.8960 

4.9431 

4.9871 

4.9917 

4 . 8666 

3.9268 

3.9271 

4 . 8666 

4.8631 

4.8625 

t  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 
Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 

Saint  John,  N.B.  Stratford,  Ont. 

Halifax,  NJS.  Woodstock,  Out. 

Quebec,  P.Q.  St.  Mary's,  Ont. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 

Toronto,  Ont.  St.  Boniface,  Man. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
gent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer        Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Flour  

Evaporated  Apples  

Evaporated  Apples  

Vegetaoles,   Meat,    Fish  (Pre- 
served). 

Salmon  in  Brine  for  Smoking .... 

Canned  Lobster  

Canned  Lobster  

Canned  Lobster  

Miscellaneous — 

Leather  for  Shoes  

Lumber  

Wallpaper  

Ladies'  Knitted  Cotton  Goods. .  . 

Sewing  Cotton  and  Silk  

Knitting  Wool  

Binder  Twine  

Rope  (Hemp,  Manila  or  Sisal) . .  . 

Asbestos  Fibres  

Vulcanized  Fibre  

Horse  Hair  (Raw  Mane  and  Tail) 

Cow  and  Goat  Hair  

Full-fashioned  Real  Silk  Hosiery. 
Motor  Trucks  

Orchard  Requisites  


390 
391 
392 
393 

394 
395 
396 
397 


398 
399 
400 
401 
402 
403 
404 
405 
406 
407 
408 
409 
410 
411 


Rotterdam,  Holland. 
Gothenburg,  Sweden. 
Stockholm,  Sweden . . 
Lima,  Peru  


Stockholm,  Sweden.  . 
Gothenburg,  Sweden. 
Stockholm,  Sweden.  . 
Stockholm,  Sweden .  . 


412-14 


Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Oslo,  Norway  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Lima,  Peru  

Cheribon,  Java  

Lima,  Peru  

Stockton-on-Tees,  Eng.  .  .  . 

London,  England  

Brussels,  Belgium  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Cape  Town,  South  Africa. . 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency;  direct  pur- 
chase. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  May  3;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  May  10;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  May  17;  Duchess  of  York,  May  24 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  May  10; 
Andania,  May  24 — both  Cunard- White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  May  3;  Beaverhill,  May  10;  Beaverford,  May  17;  Beaver- 
dale,  May  24;  Beaverbrae,  May  31 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aseania,  May  3;  Aurania,  May 
10;  Ausonia,  May  17;  Alaunia,  May  24 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Regiment,  May  2;  Manchester  Citizen,  May  9;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  May  16;  Manchester  Producer,  May  23;  Manchester  Commerce,  May  30; 
Manchester  Division,  June  6 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  May  16;  Nubian,  June  4;  Dakotian, 
June  15 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff ',  Bristol  and  Swansea. — New  York  City,  May  4;  Bristol  City,  May  24 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  May  15;   Montcalm,  May  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  May  3;  Sulairia,  May  10;  Letitia,  May  17;  Airthria,  May  24 
— all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — City  of  Lancaster,  May  8;  Kelso,  May  29—- both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen,  May  3;  Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  May  17; 
Cairnesk,  May  31 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  May  4;  Lurigethan  (does  not  call  at  Belfast), 
May  5;  Melmore  Head  (does  not  call  at  Belfast),  May  17;  Fanad  Head  (does  not  call 
at  Dublin),  May  26;  Dunaff  Head,  June  8 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry 
and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverburn,  May  3;  Beaverhill,  May  10;  Beaverford,  May  17;  Beaver- 
brae, May  31— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County,  May  3;  Olaf  Bergh,  May  23— both 
County  Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  May  4;  Evanger,  May  16;  Grey  County,  June  4 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Hagen,  May  3;  GosIaT,  Miay  17 — both  Hamburg-American-North.  Ger- 
man Lloyd  Line  (call  at  Bremen) ;  BeaverdaJe,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  24. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports— Cyril,  May  3;  Gunvor,  May  23 — both  Lloyd- 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and,  Baltic  Ports. — Braheholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  May  23;  Kentucky  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia-America  Line,  May  25. 
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To  Norwegian  Ports. — Tyrifjord,  North  America  Line.  May  1. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  arid  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Siredal  (docs  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Shaw  SS.  Ltd.,  May  2  and  16;  New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co..  May  3  and  17;  Belle  Isle, 
Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  May  10. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  May  6  and  20. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges).  May  2;  Chomedy,  May  16;  Cornwallis  (calls  at  St.  Georges).  May 
30— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  May  1;  Cathcart  (docs  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
May  10;  Lady  Rodney,  May  15;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
May  24— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
\St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Spero.  May  1;  Heroy,  May  17;  Cissy, 
June  2 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corporation. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer.  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered) . 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos,  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires.— Colytto  (does  not  call  at 
Montevideo),  International  Freighting  Corp.,  Ma3r  10;  Nordkap  (does  not  call  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  or  Santos),  May  16. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton.— Canadian  Challenger,  May 
30;  Canadian  Constructor,  June  21 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Victor,  May  31;  Cana- 
dian Highlander.  June  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Pcnang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Balavia,  Chcribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Phemius,  Java-New  York  Line,  May  21. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
— City  of  Mobile,  May  3;  City  of  Worcester,  June  3 — both  American  and  Indian  Line. 

To  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lour- 
enco  Marques  and  Beira. — Egba,  May  3;  Cochrane,  May  27 — both  Elder-Dempster  Lines 
Lid. 

To  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth.— Sally  Maersk,  Montreal  Shipping  Co.,  May  10 
(calls  at  other  East  Coast  South  African  ports  as  inducements  offer). 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  May  29;  Empress  of  Britain,  June  15 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  May  7;   Newfoundland,  May  28 — both  Furness  Line. 
To  London. — Cold  Harbour   (call   at  Hull  and  Leith),  American   Hampton  Roads, 
May  10. 

To  Hamburg. — Cold  Harbour  (calls  at  Dundee),  American  Hampton  Roads,  May  10. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Koseiuszko,  May  20;  Pulaski,  June  3 — ■ 
both  Gdynia-America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia);  Gripsholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen), 
May  27. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Picrrc-Miq uelon .—Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  April  29;  Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  May  6;  Nova  Scotia  (does  not  call  at 
St.  Pierre),  Furness  Lino,  May  7;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry. 
and  SS.  Co.,  May  8. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  ATcvis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson.  May  4;  Lady  Hawkins,  May  18; 
Lady  Drake.  May  25 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara.-- Spero,  May  6;  Heroy,  May  22;  Cissy,  June 
7 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and,  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart.  May  13;  Cavelier, 
May  27 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.,  May  8. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  May  6;  Chomedy,  May  20;  Cornwallis  (calls  at  St. 
Georges.  Bermuda).  June  3 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokolumia,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Ccbu  and  Java. — Cingalese  Prince, 
May  15;  Silversandal.  June  5;  Chinese  Prince,  June  19 — all  Silver-Prince  Line;  New- 
foundland, May  21;   Nova  Scotia,  June  8 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Pcnang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Stu/Kirang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Palembang.  May  2;  Myrmidon,  May  17— both  Java- 
New  York  Line. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  London— Kyno,  May  4;  Gitano,  May  23— both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Dcmerara. — Lady  Nelson.  May  1;  Lady  Hawkins,  May  15; 
Lady  Drake,  May  21 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Out-ports. — Harboe  Jensen.  May  3;  Crawford  Ellis.  May  10 
— both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — Oldham,  American  Pioneer 
Line,  May  6. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  May  2;  Heian  Maru,  May  25;  Hikawa 
Maru,  June  15 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Ixion,  May  12;  Tantalus,  June  2 — both 
Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), May  4;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  May  18;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), June  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  June  15 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Tsingtao. — City  of  Victoria,  British  Canadian  SS.  Ltd.,  April  30. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverhazel,  May  3;  Silverash,  May  31 — both  Silver-Java 
Pacific  Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara.  May  22;  Aorangi,  June  19— both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  May  13;  Golden 
Coast,  June  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  May 
20;  Hauraki,  June  13 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Anten,  May  20;  Skagern, 
June  10 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Devon  City,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  May  7. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Drechtdyk,  May  4;  Dinteldyk,  May  18;  Dams- 
terdyk,  June  1 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — India,  East  Asiatic  Co., 
May  11  (calls  at  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — W3'Oming,  May  9;  San  Fran- 
cisco. May  23;  Wisconsin.  June  7 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Sca?idinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  May  11;  Margaret  Johnson.  June  7;  Buenos 
Aires,  July  13 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  May  6;  Cellina,  May  17; 
Fella,  June  4 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad). — King  Frederick.  Canadian  Transport  Co..  May  14. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steiamer, 
British  Columbia  Shipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Bcira  and 
Calcutta. — Kota  Inten,  May  8;   Silverpalm,  June  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos.  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  May  28. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hoyanger,  May  2; 
Leikanger,  May  15— boitlh  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Drechtdyk.  May  5:  Dinteldyk,  May  16 — both  Royal  Mail 
Lines  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam);  Gracia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  & 
Co.,  May  5;  Pacific  Enterprise,  May  9;  Pacific  Shipper,  May  24 — both  Furness  (Pacific) 
Line  Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester);  Lanrits  Swenson  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo), 
Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co..  May  12;  Moldanger  (calls  at  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam), 
Canada  Shipping  Co.,  May  15;  Bessemer  City  (calls  at  Avonmouth),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son 
Ltd.,  May  17;  Gothic  Star  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle).  American  Mai!  Line  Ltd.. 
May  18. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Loch  Lomond,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  May  10. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Pacific  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  May  12. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Pest  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  216-1,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungaiy,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street.  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian)] and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28.  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  (Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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IMPORTED  HOUSEHOLD  ELECTRICAL  EQUIPMENT  IN  AUSTRALIA 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  March  21,  1935. — The  opportunities  in  the  Australian  market 
for  imported  electrical  equipment  for  household  use,  principally  electric  refrig- 
erators, electric  stoves,  rangettes,  washing  machines,  and  vacuum  cleaners,  have 
increased  considerably  within  the  last  eighteen  months,  and  a  number  of  new 
products  have  recently  appeared  on  the  market.  The  local  manufacturers  are 
also  striving  for  an  increased  share  of  the  trade,  but  under  the  present  moderate 
tariff  policy  the  opportunities  for  oversea  manufacturers  may  be  considered 
better  than  they  have  been  at  any  time  during  the  past  four  years.  The  buy- 
ing public  have  been  very  apathetic  towards  electric  washing  machines  and 
refrigerators,  but  the  value  of  this  equipment  is  becoming  more  generally 
realized,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  hope  that  sales  of  both  washers  and 
refrigerators  for  domestic  use  will  increase  considerably,  as  the  Australian 
field  is  as  yet  by  no  means  fully  explored.  Vacuum  cleaners,  on  the  other 
hand,  have  enjoyed  a  ready  sale  for  some  years  past,  and  one  internationally 
famous  machine  has  developed  a  very  profitable  market. 

PRESENT  OUTLOOK 

Australia  was,  prior  to  1930,  an  attractive  market  for  imported  electric 
stoves,  and  prominent  Canadian  manufacturers  were  well  established  in  the 
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trade.  The  imposition  of  high  tariffs  in  1930,  along  with  the  depression, 
practically  closed  the  stove  market  to  oversea  firms,  and  the  local  manufac- 
turer occupied  the  field,  in  -some  cases  manufacturing  under  licence  from  Cana- 
dian firms,  thus  obtaining  the  advantages  derived  from  using  the  name  of  the 
well-known  imported  line. 

The  Australian  market  is  extremely  competitive,  and  excellent  values  must 
be  offered  in  imported  lines  before  they  will  prove  a  satisfactory  sales  proposi- 
tion. Business  is  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  leading  British  and  United  States 
firms,  and  many  of  them  are  prepared  to  quote  very  low  f.o.b.  prices  in  order 
to  compete  against  the  local  manufacturer.  In  no  instance  can  a  comfortable 
margin  of  profit  be  obtained,  and  any  Canadian  manufacturer  contemplating 
the  Australian  market  may  be  assured  that  his  lowest  price  will  not  be  wasted. 
The  local  manufacturer  is  able  to  turn  out  a  reasonably  satisfactory  article, 
and  although  his  costs  in  most  instances  are  somewhat  higher,  he  has  the 
advantages  of  being  located  in  the 'market,  and  is  well  protected  by  the  tariff, 
the  exchange  on  London,  and  the  transportation  costs,  etc.,  involved  in  landing 
the  finished  article  in  Australia.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  oversea  shipper 
must  compete  on  a  quality  as  well  as  a  price  basis,  as  on  a  price  basis  only 
the  business  would  usually  go  to  the  local  manufacturer.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  generally  a  limit  above  which  sales  of  imported  equipment  cannot  be 
effected  in  satisfactory  volume,  and  a  careful  analysis  of  the  market  is  required 
in  order  to  assure  success. 

INSTALMENT  SELLING 

Instalment  selling  or  the  hire-purchase  system  has  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  trade,  and  many  of  the  large  houses  with  adequate  capital  at 
their  disposal  welcome  the  instalment  purchaser,  as  he  provides  an  alternative 
avenue  for  profit.  The  hire-purchase  system  lends  itself  well  to  Australian 
conditions,  and  the  risks  involved  are  not  great.  The  greater  portion  of  the 
buying  public  have  an  interest  of  some  sort  in  real  property,  and  the  economic 
life  of  the  community  is  relatively  stable.  Repossessions  are  therefore  infre- 
quent, and  the  finance  companies  find  their  usual  operations  very  profitable. 
Instalment  selling  in  Australia  has  not  as  yet  achieved  the  universal  popu- 
larity that  it  has  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  on  the  increase  and  greatly 
facilitates  the  sale  of  household  electrical  equipment. 

VOLTAGE  REQUIREMENTS 

The  voltage  requirements  and  wiring  regulations  vary  through  the  different 

States  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  even  in  the  same  city  there  may  be  two 
voltages.  Following  is  an  indication  of  the  requirements  of  the  leading  cities, 
which  may  serve  as  a  general  guide: — 

Brisbane,  Queensland:   415-240  volts,  50  cycles,  3-phase  A.C. 

Sydney,  N.S.W.:  415-240  volts,  50  cycles,  3-phase  A.C.,  and  in  city  area  DC.  3-wire 
240  volts. 

Melbourne,  Victoria:  400-230  volts,  50  cycles,  3-phase  A.C,  and  in  city  area  460-230 
volts,  3-wire  D.C. 

Hobart  and  Launceston,  Tasmania:  415-240  volts,  50  cycles,  3-phase  A.C. 
Adelaide,  South  Australia:  400-220  volts,  50  cycles,  3-phase  and  single  phase  A.C,  and 
in  city  area  400-220  volts,  3-wire  D.C. 

Perth,  Western  Australia:  460-230  volts,  50  cycles,  single-phase  A.C. 

ELECTRIC  REFRIGERATORS 

Electric  refrigerators  have  enjoyed  a  more  active  market  than  any  other 
line  of  domestic  electrical  equipment,  vacuum  cleaners  excepted,  and  during 
the  past  year  several  machines  of  American  manufacture  have  appeared.  Com- 
petition among  the  retail  distributors  is  very  keen,  and  the  local  manufacturers, 
one  or  two  of  whom  produce  a  very  satisfactory  refrigerator,  are  also  well  to  the 
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fore,,  their  prices  being  more  attractive  than  those  of  the  imported  products. 
Electric  refrigerators  were  imported  during  the  past  three  fiscal  years  ending 
June  30  as  follows,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  current  year  will  show  a  further 
increase: — 

1931-32         1932-33  1933-34 

United  States   £6,320  £7,063  £42,891 

Other  countries   1,430  2,569  6,559 

Totals   £7,750  £9,632  £49,450 

The  greatest  volume  of  sales  is  in  the  small  4-2,  4-5,  and  5  cubic-feet- 
capacity  machines,  and  it  is  agreed  among  the  trade  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  sell  a  4-5  cubic  feet  machine  for  much  more  than  £65.  The  leading  refrig- 
erator (imported)  retails  at  £59  10s.  ($229.08  Canadian)  for  a  4-2  cubic  feet 
capacity,  and  a  popular  4  cubic  feet  model  is  offered  at  £49  10s.  ($190.58). 
Time  payments  are  in  vogue,  and  on  a  £65  proposition  the  first  payment  would 
be  usually  about  £6  ($23.10),  with  small  weekly  payments  of  10s.  or  less 
extending  over  a  considerable  period. 

The  leading  refrigerators  of  United  States  manufacture  are  well  repre- 
sented on  this  market,  and  one  of  them  particularly  enjoys  the  leading  position. 
The  absolute  necessity  of  the  f.o.b.  price  being  on  the  lowest  possible  basis 
is  clearly  evident  in  the  case  of  refrigerators,  as  a  difference  of  $10  between 
the  f.o.b.  price  of  two  machines  becomes  so  increased  by  the  addition  of  duty, 
exchange,  landing  charges  and  sales  tax,  that  when  the  refrigerator  is  finally 
offered  to  the  public  in  Australia  the  one  with  the  f.o.b.  price  only  $10  higher 
would  probably  have  to  be  sold  for  £8  or  £9  in  advance  of  the  other,  which  is  a 
serious  sales  consideration. 

Electric  refrigerators  are  dutiable  under  the  Australian  customs  tariff  at 
the  following  rates: — 

British 

"!      Preferential  General 
Item  176  (F)  (2)—  (to  Canada)  Tariff 

Refrigerators  and  refrigerator  parts. .  ..  ad  val.  55%  75% 

(net  60i%)  (net  82J%) 

As  10  per  cent  is  added  to  the  invoice  values,  before  the  duties  are  computed 
thereon,  the  net  duties  are  shown  in  parentheses.  In  addition,  there  is  a  prim- 
age duty  of  5  per  cent  under  the  British  preferential  schedule,  and  10  per  cent 
under  the  general.  The  British  preferential  schedule  is  further  favoured  by 
the  exchange  adjustment  proposal  amounting,  at  current  rates  of  exchange,  to 
a  reduction  of  a  quarter  of  the  amount  of  the  duty  or  12^  per  cent  off  the 
value  for  duty,  whichever  is  the  less.  The  general  tariff  is  not  affected  by 
the  exchange  adjustment  in  any  instance. 


ELECTRIC  STOVES 

The  local  manufacturer  of  electric  stoves  has  not  taken  the  fullest  advan- 
tage of  his  protected  position  in  the  Australian  market,  and  that  section  of 
the  buying  public  in  a  position  to  afford  good-quality  equipment  in  their  homes 
are  inclined  to  favour  imported  electric  stoves  because  of  their  modern  designs 
and  superior  workmanship.  One  Canadian  manufacturer,  who  prior  to  1930 
enjoyed  a  very  satisfactory  market  in  Australia,  has  recently  begun  shipments, 
and  the  prospects  for  satisfactory  business  are  encouraging.  Quite  apart  from 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  stove  in  question,  the  name  is  a  predominant  sales 
factor,  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  Australian  public  generally  is 
greatly  influenced  by  brands  and  the  international  reputation  of  an  article. 
Importations  during  the  past  three  fiscal  years  have  been  practically  nil,  but 
the  current  year  will  show  an  interesting  development. 

The  local  stove  manufacturer  has  practically  the  complete  command  of 
the  low-priced  section  of  the  market,  and  it  is  useless  to  endeavour  to  compete 
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in  that.  The  only  possibilities  for  an  imported  stove  lie  in  the  higher-priced 
high-quality  lines.  The  most  popular  models  are  the  table  type,  with  three 
hot  plates  and  two  elements  in  the  oven.  The  leading  local  make  in  that 
model  retails  at  £27  15s.  ($106.84),  and  the  similar  imported  stove  at  £32 
($123.20).  A  new  imported  model  in  standard  black  and  white  enamel  is  £36 
($138.60),  and  a  similar  stove  in  coloured  enamel  is  £39  ($150.15). 


RANGETTES 

The  popular  electric  rangette  for  use  in  flats  and  apartment  houses  has 
come  on  this  market  recently,  and  there  is  every  indication  that  it  will  enjoy 
a  satisfactory  sale.  No  special  wiring  requirements  are  necessary  for  the 
rangette,  which  is  a  useful  sales  feature.  The  price,  moreover,  is  in  its  favour; 
the  imported  rangette  sells  for  £17  10s.  ($67.37). 

Electric  stoves  and  rangettes  are  dutiable  as  follows: 


British 
Preferential 

Item  179—  (to  Canada) 

(A)  Electric  heating  and  cooking  appliances — 

( 1 )  Stoves,  ranges,  ovens,  cookers,  grillers,  boil- 
ing plates,  boiling  rings,  and  the  like,  in- 
cluding elements  therefor  whether  imported 
separately  or  forming  part  of  a  complete 

appliance  ad  val.  30% 

And  for  each  fl  by  which  the  equivalent  in        (net  33%) 
Australian  currency  of  £100  sterling  is 
less  than  £125  at  the  date  of  exportation. 

An  additional  duty  of  ad  val.  0.6% 

Primage  duty   5% 

The  exchange  adjustment  reduction  is  not  applicable. 


General 
Tariff 


57|% 
(net  63i%) 


0.6% 
10% 


WASHING  MACHINES 

The  market  for  electric  washing  machines  in  Australia  has  never  been  a 
very  attractive  one  from  the  oversea  manufacturers'  point  of  view  because  of 
its  limited  nature  and  the  difficulty  with  which  sales,  even  in  small  quantities, 
could  be  effected.  The  Australian  housewife  has  not  been  greatly  impressed 
with  the  advantages  offered  by  electric  washing  machines,  and  domestic  servants 
have  been  inclined  to  cling  to  the  old-fashioned  methods.  Many  washing 
machines  have  come  and  gone  on  this  market,  and  for  three  years  from  the 
beginning  of  1930  practically  no  importations  of  electric  washers  were  made, 
although,  as  is  the  case  with  electric  stoves,  the  current  year  should  reveal 
increased  importations. 

During  that  period  the  local  manufacturer  progressed  to  some  extent  and 
is  now  producing  a  fairly  satisfactory  washer,  but  his  costs  are  high,  and  it  is 
found  that  oversea  firms  can  nearly  compete  with  him  on  a  price  basis,  and  the 
workmanship  and  quality  of  the  imported  washer  is  rather  more  attractive. 

The  electric  washers  popular  in  this  market  are  of  the  cheap  type  with 
enamelled  tub.  The  local  washer  is  of  this  style  and  retails  at  £35  10s. 
($136.67).  A  well-known  electric  washer  from  the  United  States  has  recently 
been  imported,  and  the  retail  price  is  fixed  at  £32  10s.  ($125.12),  which  is  a 
much  more  attractive  proposition  than  has  hitherto  been  offered.  Other  well- 
known  imported  machines  sell  at  from  £37  10s.  ($144.37)  upwards,  but  it  is  the 
opinion  of  the  trade  that  a  washer  of  the  ordinary  type  should  not  exceed  £35 
retail  in  order  to  be  a  popular  proposition. 

The  development  of  the  washing  machine  market  may  be  rather  slow  and 
difficult,  but  it  has  interesting  possibilities  as  the  field  has  not  been  even 
partially  exploited. 
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Washing  machines  are  dutiable  as  follows: — 

British 

Preferential  General 
(to  Canada)  Tariff 

Item  172— 

(A)  Mangles   and   clothes   washing   machines  for 

household  use  ad  val.  12|%  27i% 

(net  13|%)  (net  30i%) 

Primage  duty   10%  10% 

Exchange  adjustment  not  applicable. 


VACUUM  CLEANERS 

Vacuum  cleaners  are  the  one  line  of  household  electrical  equipment  that 
have  enjoyed  a  satisfactory  sale  over  a  period  of  years,  and  the  market  at 
present  appears  quite  as  attractive  as  ever.  Numerous  new  types  have  been 
introduced  recently,  and  the  attention  of  the  importers  appears  to  be  directed 
towards  securing  a  cheap  cleaner  that  will  retail  in  Australia  for  about  £10 
or  less.  The  leading  vacuum  cleaner  on  this  market  is  imported  from  England, 
and  being  an  internationally  advertised  cleaner,  it  is  so  well  established  that 
the  local  agents  are  able  to  obtain  a  satisfactory  retail  price  for  their  cleaner 
and  at  the  same  time  enjoy  a  considerable  volume  of  sales.  The  numerous 
remaining  cleaners  are  competing  for  the  lower-priced  business,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  that  the  vacuum  cleaner  market  is  not  now  attractive  to  oversea 
manufacturers  unless  they  have  something  very  unusual  to  offer  in  the  way 
of  quality  or  price. 

Following  is  a  schedule  of  importations  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years: — 

1931-32  1932-33  1933-34 

United  Kingdom   £  1,426  £14,176  £25,010 

Canada   10,115  6,163  2,961 

Germany   609  939  742 

Sweden   18,220  27,616  27,270 

Switzerland     1,693   

United  States   999  239  6,462 

Other  foreign  countries     74  241 

Totals   £31,369  £50,900  £62,686 

A  well-known  vacuum  cleaner  of  United  States  manufacture,  of  the  bag 
type,  sells  retail  for  £12  10s.  ($48.12),  complete  with  tools.  Cylinder-type 
cleaners  are  sold  as  low  as  £8  8s.  ($32.34)  complete  with  limited  set  of  tools, 
and  a  superior  cylinder  line  of  English  manufacture  retails  at  £12  10s.  ($48.12), 
with  a  complete  set  of  tools.  A  bag-type  vacuum  cleaner  manufactured  locally 
retails  for  £15  15s.  ($60.63)  complete  with  tools,  or  £13  ($50.05)  without  tools. 
The  local  manufacturers  are  making  some  progress,  but  the  bulk  of  the  sales 
continue  to  be  made  in  imported  cleaners. 

The  tariff  as  at  present  constituted  is  favourable  to  Canadian  firms  who 
may  be  desirous  of  exporting  to  this  market,  but  any  Canadian  offerings  have 
been  too  high  in  price  to  prove  attractive.  Formerly  shipments  to  Australia  of 
a  leading  cleaner  were  made  from  the  Canadian  plant,  but  it  was  found  that  a 
somewhat  more  advantageous  arrangement  could  be  effected  from  Britain,  and 
this  valuable  export  item  has  accordingly  been  lost  to  Canada. 

Vacuum  cleaners  are  dutiable  under  item  380  (B)  of  the  Australian  Customs 
tariff  as  follows: — 

British 

Preferential  General 
Item  380—  (to  Canada)  Tariff 

(B)  Vacuum  cleaners  for  use  in  the  household  20% 

ad  val.  Free  (net  22%) 

Primage  duty   10%  10% 

The  exchange  adjustment  reduction  does  not  apply. 
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LIGHTING  FIXTURES 

There  has  been  a  considerable  revival  in  the  building  trades  in  Australia, 
chiefly  with  reference  to  private  dwellings,  and  this  has  greatly  increased  the 
opportunities  for  the  sale  of  lighting  fixtures.  There  are  several  local  manu- 
facturers producing  lighting  fixtures,  but  they  have  not  been  successful  in 
developing  the  attractive  designs  and  quality  of  workmanship  that  is  found 
in  imported  fixtures.  For  that  reason  imported  fixtures  enjoy  a  fair  sale  in 
Australia,  although  the  price  is  considerably  higher  than  the  locally  made 
article. 

Lighting  fixtures  and  fittings  amounting  to  £20,029  were  imported  during 
the  fiscal  year  1933-34,  of  which  total  half  came  from  the  United  Kingdom 
and  a  quarter  from  Japan,  the  remainder  being  evenly  divided  between  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States.  It  is  expected  that  the  import  statistics  for  next 
year  will  show  an  increase  on  these  figures,  and  Canada  may  participate  lo 
some  extent.  This  market  cannot  be  considered  readily  accessible  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  Canadian  manufacturer,  but  any  firm  in  a  position  to  offer 
an  attractive  range  of  designs  may  find  a  limited  sale  for  their  products,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  good  line  of  fixtures  can  be  immediately  placed  to 
advantage. 

Lighting  fixtures  are  dutiable  as  follows: — 

British 

Preferential  General 

Item  180—  (to  Canada)  Tariff 

(K)  Electrical  fittings  and  accessories,  viz.:  flush, 
plates,  connectors,  ceiling  roses,  moulded  lamp- 
holders  with  or  without  switches,  adapters,  wall 

sockets,  wall  plugs  and  wall  plug  tops.. ad  val.  30%  574% 

For  each  £1  by  which  the  equivalent  in  Aus-        (net  33%) 

tralian  currency  of  £100  sterling  is  less  than 

£125  at  the  date  of  exportation — 

An  additional  duty  of  ad  val.  0.6%  0.6% 

Primage  duty   5%  10% 

The  exchange  adjustment  reduction  is  not  applicable. 

A  careful  survey  of  the  market  for  domestic  electrical  equipment  in  Aus- 
tralia indicates  that  this  field  is  attractive  and  capable  of  further  development, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Canadian  manufacturer.  The  competition  is 
extremely  keen,  and  prices  in  many  instances  are  cut  to  marginal  levels,  but 
there  is,  however,  a  limited  market  for  a  good-quality  imported  article,  whether 
it  be  a  washing  machine,  a  vacuum  cleaner,  or  a  refrigerator.  It  is  not  advis- 
able for  a  Canadian  firm  to  endeavour  to  develop  this  market  on  a  price  basis, 
as  the  competition  is  so  keen  that  the  chances  of  success  are  not  great.  A 
good-quality  product  distributed  through  the  proper  channels,  and  sold  at  a 
reasonable  price,  will  command  a  certain  amount  of  favourable  attention,  and 
such  business  being  conducted  on  a  more  stable  basis  is  much  more  attractive 
than  the  highly  competitive  low-priced  field. 

During  the  past  eighteen  months  several  inquiries  have  been  made  by 
various  importing  houses  and  agents  for  the  names  of  Canadian  manufac- 
turers of  refrigerators,  electric  stoves,  and  other  lines,  which  clearly  indicate 
that  the  Australian  electrical  dealer  is  alive  to  the  possibilities  in  imported 
lines.  Any  firm  therefore  who  believe  their  products  can  compete  against 
British  and  United  States  equipment  in  the  open  market  may  find  it  advan- 
tageous to  seriously  consider  the  Australian  field,  and  catalogues  and  full  price 
details  would  be  of  interest.  Canadian  products  are  of  course  on  the  same 
basis  in  Australia  as  British  goods  with  respect  to  duties,  and  enjoy  an  advan- 
tage in  the  customs  tariff  averaging  about  15  per  cent  as  against  the  United 
States,  which  is,  however,  offset  by  the  lower  prices  usually  quoted  by  American 
manufacturers. 
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ALL  ELECTRICAL  EXHIBITION 

Advices  have  just  been  received  that  an  All  Electrical  Exhibition  will 
be  held  in  the  Melbourne  Exhibition  Buildings  from  September  14  to  October 
5,  1935.  It  is  expected  that  the  exhibition  will  be  a  large  one,  and  in  the 
past  exhibitions  of  a  similar  nature  have  been  well  patronized  by  the  public. 
Canadian  manufacturers  selling  electrical  equipment  on  this  market  may  find 
this  exhibition  a  suitable  display  medium,  and  although  the  leading  distributing 
houses  and  manufacturers  will  arrange  exhibits,  any  assistance  that  may  be 
offered  from  oversea  principals  regarding  display  materials,  etc.,  would  be 
welcome.  The  exhibition  is  open  to  the  public,  and  the  hope  is  expressed 
that  Canadian  products  will  be  adequately  represented. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  March  26,  1935. — Wheat  and  flour  exports  from  Australia  for 
the  period  from  December  31  to  the  week  ended  March  21  totalled  37,460,136 
bushels  compared  with  32,693,077  bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the 
previous  season.  Of  the  above  totals,  flour  shipments  constituted  193,652  tons 
as  against  183,435  tons  (2,000  pounds).  South  Australia  for  some  few  weeks  has 
been  the  most  active  shipper  of  wheat.  The  market  has  firmed,  and  there  is  a 
more  active  inquiry  from  the  United  Kingdom  for  both  wheat  and  flour.  The 
Orient,  however,  continues  to  be  the  chief  buyer.  There  is  a  more  hopeful  tone 
in  the  wheat  market  than  has  been  in  evidence  for  some  time  past,  and  in  view 
of  the  short  crop  harvested  this  year,  a  substantial  rise  in  the  price  is  required 
to  give  the  grower  some  return  for  his  efforts.  The  price  to  the  growers  at 
country  railway  sidings  is  2s.  9^d.,  equivalent  to  54  cents  Canadian,  and  quota- 
tions f.o.b.  steamer  are  3s.  4d.  or  64  cents  Canadian. 

The  Commonwealth  Statistician  has  just  released  the  quarterly  statistical 
summary,  which  indicates  that  the  total  area  under  all  crops  in  Australia  during 
the  1933-34  season  was  22,341,911  acres,  a  reduction  of  66,578  acres  compared 
to  1932-33.  The  decrease  is  caused  by  a  reduction  of  the  area  under  wheat 
from  15,765,000  acres  in  country  districts  to  14,901,000  acres  in  1933-34.  The 
production  of  wheat  fell  from  213,927,000  bushels  in  1932-33  to  177,566,000 
bushels  for  1933-34.  The  average  yield  of  wheat  per  acre  decreased  in  all  states 
except  Tasmania  and  Queensland.  In  New  South  Wales  the  decrease  was 
from  16-42  bushels  to  12-45  bushels,  and  in  Victoria  from  14-82  to  13-96. 

FLOUR 

Export  flour  shipments  have  been  unusually  heavy  in  recent  weeks  in  ful- 
filment of  earlier  commitments,  and  as  a  result  mills  have  been  fully  occupied 
and  are  well  booked  until  May.  South  Australia  is  the  chief  exporting  state 
at  the  moment  in  both  wheat  and  flour  and  large  shipments  have  gone  forward. 
An  increased  demand  from  the  United  Kingdom  is  a  favourable  factor  and 
Dairen  continues  to  be  an  active  purchaser.  Prices  have  firmed  to  £7  or  $26.88 
Canadian,  at  current  rates,  for  150-pound  bags,  and  £7  5s.  or  $27.84  Canadian 
for  49-pound  sacks.  The  price  of  flour  for  local  delivery  is  £8  12s.  6d.  per  ton 
of  2,000  pounds  delivered  Melbourne,  tax  additional. 

freights 

The  improvement  in  the  general  market  position  has  caused  a  greater 
interest  to  be  shown  in  chartering,  but  rates  have  not  firmed  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  of  shipping  space  available  for  engagement.  Cargoes  have  recently 
been  booked  from  Western  Australia  at  20s.  per  ton  in  bulk  and  22s.  6d.  in 
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bags.  Cargoes  in  bags  from  South  Australia  and  Victoria  are  quoted  at  24s., 
bulk  shipments  2s.  6d.  less.  Freights  to  China  from  Western  Australia  and  South 
Australia  are  offering  at  14s.  in  bags;  New  South  Wales,  12s.  6d.,  bulk  cargoes 
Is.  6d.  less.  The  above  rates  are  all  for  prompt  shipment,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  freights  will  firm  shortly  in  sympathy  with  the  increased  activity.  Freights 
are  payable  on  the  basis  of  English  currency  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 


FINAL  REPORT  OF  THE  ROYAL  COMMISSION  ON  "WHEAT 

The  second  report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  wheat,  flour,  and  bread 
industries  was  tabled  in  the  Federal  House  at  Canberra  on  March  13,  and, 
as  was  expected,  the  recommendations  of  the  commission  set  forth  in  the  final 
report  are  along  the  lines  previously  indicated.  Among  their  more  important 
recommendations  are  included  the  following: — 

(1)  That  assistance  be  afforded  by  the  Commonwealth  to  the  wheat  industry 
by  the  application  of  a  home  consumption  price  for  flour,  either  by 
means  of  an  excise  duty  on  flour  or  through  the  agency  of  a  compulsory 
marketing  scheme  or  some  alternative  plan. 

(2)  The  adoption  of  a  compulsory  marketing  scheme  for  Australian  wheat 
provided  the  majority  of  wheat  farmers  in  each  of  three  exporting 
states  express  their  approval. 

(3)  That  Commonwealth  action  be  taken  to  facilitate  the  adjustment  of 
debts  within  the  industry. 

|4)  That  an  increase  in  the  bank  exchange  rate  on  London  would  result  in 
higher  prices  abroad  for  wheat  in  terms  of  Australian  currency. 

(5)  The  abolition  of  the  present  f.a.q.  system  of  selling  wheat  in  favour 
of  a  system  which  takes  into  consideration  the  cleanliness  and  quality 
of  the  grain. 

The  remaining  recommendations  of  the  Commission  deal  with  the  necessity 
of  an  improvement  in  the  quality  and  strength  of  the  wheat  grown;  in  the 
expansion  of  services  offered  by  the  State  Departments  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Commonwealth  Department  of  Commerce,  to  assist  growers;  and  the  import- 
ance of  adequate  statistical  information  on  the  wheat  industry  is  stressed — all 
more  or  less  pointing  to  the  need  for  Government  supervision  and  assistance 
in  the  rehabilitation  of  the  wheat  industry  in  Australia. 

The  Federal  Government  has  just  completed  arrangements  with  the  various 
states  for  the  distribution  of  the  bounty  of  3d.  a  bushel  on  last  season's  crop, 
and  a  schedule  showing  the  amounts  paid  on  the  acre  as  against  the  bushel 
basis  is  shown  below: — 

Bounty  Bounty 
Acre  Basis     Bushel  Basis  Totals 

New  South  Wales   £200,000  £200,000  £400,000 

Victoria   200,000  200,000  400,000 

South  Australia   400,000    400,000 

Western  Australia   250,000  100.000  350,000 

Tasmania   500  500  1,000 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  the  Commonwealth  authorities  to  dis- 
tribute £573,250  from  the  wheat  grant  for  payment  to  growers  who  have  suffered 
special  disabilities,  the  amount  being  distributed  to  the  various  states  as  fol- 
lows: New  South  Wales,  £100,000;  Victoria,  £192,000;  Queensland,  £12,000; 
South  Australia,  £127,000;  Western  Australia,  £137,000;  Tasmania,  £5,250. 

The  report  presents  a  detailed  scheme  of  debt  reconstruction,  and  the  com- 
mission has  taken  a  pessimistic  view  of  the  heavy  burdens  imposed  upon  the 
wheat  growers.  The  commission  estimates  the  total  debts  of  the  industry  at 
£151,000.000,  against  which  are  set  assets  of  £136,000,000.  They  state  that  not 
more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  wheat  farmers  in  Australia  can  carry  on  at  a  profit 
under  existing  conditions.   A  second  class,  consisting  of  26  per  cent  of  the  total, 
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can  pay  working  expenses  and  meet  some  of  their  interest  charges.  The  third 
and  final  group,  comprising  no  less  than  34  per  cent,  are  unable  to  produce 
wheat  at  3s.  per  bushel,  even  if  released  from  all  interest  charges,  and  it  is  this 
group  that  causes  most  concern,  as  they  are  apparently  in  a  hopeless  position. 

FARM  DEBT  ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

The  Federal  Government  has  recognized  the  necessity  for  relief  from  debt, 
and  on  March  21  a  bill  entitled  the  Farm  Debt  Adjustment  Bill  was  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the  Acting  Prime  Minister.  The  bill 
provides  for  a  fund  of  £12,000,000,  £2^000,000  of  which  will  be  held  in  reserve, 
leaving  £10,000,000  to  be  applied  to  farm  debt  adjustments  during  the  next  three 
years.   An  allocation  has  been  tentatively  made  among  the  states,  as  follows: — 

Specific  Tentative     Proposed  Total 

Allocations       Allocations  Allocations 


New  South  Wales   £3,450,000  £690,000  £4,140,000 

Victoria   2,500,000  500,000  3,000,000 

Queensland   1,150,000  230,000  1,380,000 

South  Australia   1,300,000  260,000  1,560,000 

Western  Australia   1.300.000  260,000  1,560,000 

Tasmania   300,000  60,000  360,000 


Owing  to  the  complexity  of  the  debt  problem,  the  Commonwealth  does  not 
propose  to  administer  the  fund  itself,  the  administration  and  distribution  being 
left  to  the  states,  but  the  following  three  main  principles  will  have  to  be 
observed: — 

(1)  "  That  the  grant  is  being  made  available  for  the  adjustment  of  farmers' 
debts." 

(2)  "  That  the  sums  granted  by  the  Commonwealth  must  be  used  for  the 
assistance  of  individual  farmers  and  not  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
state  budgets." 

(3)  "  That  the  farmers  assisted  out  of  Commonwealth  funds  must  have  a 
reasonable  prospect  of  successfully  carrying  on  farming  operations." 

The  bill  provides  that  the  grant  must  be  applied  for  discharging  the  debts 
of  the  farmers  by  arrangements  between  themselves  and  their  creditors.  Only 
those  farmers  having  a  reasonable  prospect  of  successfully  continuing  opera- 
tions, provided  they  receive  some  Government  assistance,  are  eligible  under  this 
plan,  and  the  marginal  farmers  wTho  have  no  chance  of  survival  must  be  assisted 
by  a  general  plan  of  rural  rehabilitation.  It  is  the  definite  intention  of  the 
Commonwealth  Government  that  the  amount  of  their  assistance  be  strictly 
limited  to  £12,000,000.  The  bill  has  passed  the  second  reading,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  act  will  not  vary  from  the  terms  of  the  bill  to  any  degree.  Copies 
of  the  act  will  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
immediately  they  are  obtainable. 

ICE   CREAM   MANUFACTURE   IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  March  30,  1935. — In  the  latest  statistical  report  of  factory  pro- 
duction in  New  Zealand  there  are  twenty-five  establishments  recorded  as  manu- 
facturing ice  cream  in  this  Dominion.  These  plants  had  a  total  payroll  of  127 
persons  in  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1934.  Materials  used  consisted  of 
96.564  gallons  of  milk  valued  at  £3,314,  33,030  gallons  of  cream  valued  at  £9,574, 
and  other  materials  valued  at  £12,317.  Production  was  245,667  gallons  of  ice 
cream  valued  at  £87,331,  and  other  products  worth  £9,929,  making  a  total  value 
of  £97,260.  In  preceding  years  production  of  ice  cream  was  276,889  gallons  in 
1932-33,  268.935  gallons  in  1931-32,  320,119  gallons  in  1930-31,  and  361,910 
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gallons  in  1929-30.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  establishments  are  relatively 
small  in  average  number  of  employees,  and  the  output  has  varied,  perhaps  partly 
on  account  of  seasonal  influences,  but  more  particularly  because  of  the  years  of 
depression  commencing  1930-31.  Statistics  for  the  year  1934-35  are  not  yet 
available,  but  there  was  some  improvement  in  general  economic  conditions, 
coupled  with  a  long  spell  of  hot  summer  weather,  and  the  demand  for  ice  cream 
was  probably  larger  than  for  many  preceding  years. 

FEATURES  OF  THE  TRADE 

The  trade  is  practically  only  a  summer  one,  as  ice  cream  is  chiefly  consumed 
at  the  beaches  or  in  towns  at  soda  fountains,  which  are  not  numerous,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  in  restaurants  and  moving  picture  theatres.  The  sale  of  bulk  ice 
cream  for  home  consumption  is  negligible  at  present,  because  only  the  younger 
generation  have  had  it  easily  available,  but  the  business  will  doubtless  increase. 
One  of  the  main  factors  in  the  development  throughout  New  Zealand  of  the  ice 
cream  trade  has  been  the  introduction  in  the  last  few  years  of  commercial 
refrigerator  units  and  cabinets  for  the  storage  of  ice  cream  in  shops,  concurrent 
with  the  spread  to  the  more  distant  beaches  of  electricity  for  operating  such  units. 
This  has  almost  eliminated  the  carton  trade  that  once  existed.  In  the  winter 
months  the  majority  of  dining  rooms  in  private  houses,  restaurants,  and  places 
of  public  entertainment  are  unheated,  and  the  demand  for  ice  cream  falls  off 
seriously  on  that  account.  In  general,  ice  cream  is  looked  on  in  New  Zealand 
rather  as  a  summer  luxury  and  not  as  a  useful  article  of  diet,  but  the  situation 
is  gradually  changing.  The  major  ingredients  for  ice  cream  manufacture,  such 
as  milk,  cream  and  milk  powder,  are  produced  in  New  Zealand,  and  sugar  is 
refined  here. 

EXTRACTS  AND  ESSENCES '.    THE  STATISTICAL  POSITION 

There  is  a  relatively  small  trade  in  various  extracts  and  essences  for  flavour- 
ing purposes,  and  several  firms  specialize  in  supplies  of  that  nature,  but  this 
business  is  linked  up  chiefly  with  the  larger  supplies  of  similar  goods  required  by 
local  manufacturers  of  biscuits,  confectionery,  aerated  waters,  and  cordials. 
Inasmuch  as  the  majority  of  these  flavouring  preparations  other  than  synthetic 
flavours  are  derived  from  substances  such  as  vanilla,  citrus  fruits,  and  passion 
fruit  not  produced  in  Canada,  some  of  the  requirements  of  the  trade  are  obtained 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States,  Holland,  and  other  countries.  The 
import  trade  formerly  done  in  essences  is  now  stated  to  be  small,  and  extracts 
are  more  generally  used  instead.  At  present  local  manufacture  of  such  extracts 
from  imported  or  domestic  ingredients  probably  accounts  for  most  of  the  require- 
ments. 

There  is  a  small  and  declining  import  of  sweetened  and  unsweetened  fruit 
juices  and  imitation  fruit  juices  in  containers  less  than  one  gallon,  in  which 
Canada  shares  to  some  degree.  In  the  calendar  year  1933  such  juices  in  small 
containers  were  valued  at  £2,316:  Australia,  £987;  Canada,  £792;  United  States, 
£288;  and  Unite/1  Kingdom,  £116.  The  total  importations  in  1932  were  valued 
at  £2,403  and  in  1931  at  £2,793. 

Unsweetened  fruit  juices  in  small  containers  (under  one  gallon)  and 
sweetened  juices  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff,  but  at  40  or  45  per  cent  ad  valorem,  depending  on  the  classification, 
under  the  general  tariff. 

Unsweetened  fruit  juices  in  bulk  containers  of  one  gallon  or  over  are  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  British  West  Indies,  and  Australia,  with  lesser  quan- 
tities from  the  Netherlands,  the  United  States,  and  some  tropical  countries,  and 
are  admitted  free  of  duty  from  any  country.  Canada  has  not  shared  in  this 
t-ade,  which  was  valued  at  £2,132  in  1933,  £1,801  in  1932,  and  £2,438  in  1931. 
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The  import  statistics  for  flavouring  and  culinary  essences  are  combined,  and 
it  is  believed  that  the  majority  of  the  imports  would  be  for  domestic  cooking  and 
for  confectionery  manufacture,  but  may  be  considered  also  with  respect  to  the 
ice  cream  trade.  Essences  containing  over  40  per  cent  proof  spirit  are  dutiable 
at  40s.  per  liquid  gallon  from  any  country.  These  spirituous  essences  were  im- 
ported to  a  value  of  £10,809  (2,587  gallons)  in  1933,  £11,661  (3,418  gallons)  in 
1932,  and  £16,097  (4,487  gallons)  in  1931.  Of  the  1933  imports,  the  United 
Kingdom  is  credited  with  £7,477  (1,808  gallons),  Australia  £2,842  (602  gallons), 
Canada  £197  (18  gallons),  and  the  United  States  £193  (46  gallons).  Other 
flavouring  and  culinary  essences  are  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff,  but  at  45  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff.  In  1933 
imports  were  valued  at  £3,246,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with 
£1,441,  Australia  £1,251,  Canada  £91,  and  the  United  States  £270. 

In  addition,  there  is  an  increasing  import  of  synthetic  essences  and  esters 
for  the  manufacture  of  culinary  or  flavouring  essences  or  perfumes.  Canada  did 
not  share  in  this  trade  in  1933  nor  the  two  preceding  years,  and  of  the  1933  total 
imports  of  £4,539  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  £2,874.  These  commodi- 
ties enter  New  Zealand  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  but  are 
dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff. 

DISTRIBUTION  AND  PRICES 

With  regard  to  retail  distribution  and  sale  of  ice  cream,  the  milk  distributing 
firms  and  larger  dairies  take  no  part  in  this  trade  in  New  Zealand.  There  are 
some  small  stores  which  make  and  sell  their  own  ice  cream,  and  some  of  the 
larger  restaurants  with  soda  fountains  do  likewise,  but  the  larger  proportion  of 
the  ice  cream  used  is  made  by  firms  specializing  in  the  trade,  who  supply  the 
retail  vendors  from  their  own  plants,  using  motor  vans  for  deliveries,  and  remov- 
able containers  that  are  fitted  into  the  cooling  units  in  the  retail  stores. 

With  the  number  of  suppliers,  the  wholesale  price  has  undergone  some 
reduction,  so  that  ice  cream  is  reported  as  sold  by  some  makers  to  retailers  at  as 
low  as  6s.  6d.  net  per  imperial  gallon.  Others  quote  8s.  6d.,  less  6d.  discount  for 
cash.  The  popular  prices  for  ice  cream  in  cones  are  Id.,  3d.,  4d.,  and  6d.,  with 
sales  of  the  3d.  cone  accounting  for  the  bulk  of  business. 

Sales  of  ice  cream  in  cones  predominate  over  sales  of  ice  cream  in  dishes. 
Cones  are  manufactured  in  New  Zealand  by  several  firms,  and  there  is  no  import. 
Wafers  are  likewise  made  locally  by  some  of  the  biscuit  manufacturers,  and 
these  are  reported  to  be  of  high  quality  and  to  have  replaced  the  supplies  formerly 
drawn  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

There  is  very  little  business  in  fancy  sundaes,  ice  cream  sodas,  parfaits,  etc., 
the  bulk  of  the  restaurant  and  table  trade  being  done  in  plain  sundaes.  The 
usual  serving  of  plain  ice  cream  is  the  6d.  dish.  The  quantity  of  servings  would 
average  ninety-six  cutters  to  the  gallon  for  the  3d.  size,  and  forty-eight  cutters 
to  the  gallon  for  the  6d.  size. 

There  are  fairly  good  sales  of  chocolate-covered  frozen  dainties  such  as 
Eskimo  pies,  Arctic  pies,  etc.,  as  well  as  of  water  ices. 

The  demand  for  syrups,  crushed  fruits,  etc.,  is  now  very  largely  met  by  local 
manufacturers,  and  their  prices  for  crushed  pineapple,  passion  fruit,  and  other 
fruit  sundae  ingredients  are  described  as  being  very  much  lower  than  quotations 
available  from  overseas. 

There  is  some  demand  for  ice-cream  scoops,  both  for  those  for  cutting  the 
usual  half-globe  portion  for  dish  and  cone  servings,  and  for  the  rectangular  por- 
tion to  be  inserted  between  wafers  or  in  a  cake-cone  of  similar  shape.  Some  of 
these  scoops  are  imported  from  Canada. 

With  regard  to  soda  fountain  equipment,  most  of  the  installations  are  less 
elaborate  than  those  commonly  used  in  Canada,  as  carbonated  drinks  are  gener- 
ally sold  in  bottles,  and,  as  already  outlined,  there  is  little  trade  in  ice  cream 
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sodas  for  which  syrups,  pumps,  and  dispensers  would  be  used.  There  is,  how- 
ever, some  development  in  the  "  milk-bar  "  trade,  where  malted  milk  drinks  are 
sold,  and  electric  mixers  are  being  used  to  an  increasing  extent. 

There  is  some  small  demand  for  drinking  straws  for  the  fountain  trade. 
The  bulk  of  the  fountain  and  restaurant  trade  is  served  in  glass  dishes  or 
tumblers,  or  in  some  instances  in  white  metal  dishes.  The  use  of  conical  paper 
cups,  fitting  into  bakelite  dispensers,  has  not  been  noticed,  but  some  development 
of  that  nature  may  be  possible  in  the  interests  of  hygiene  and  saving  of  time  in 
dish  washing. 

The  ice  cream  business  has  been  slow  in  developing,  but  seems  to  have 
become  firmly  established,  particularly  in  recent  years.  The  scope  for  the  use 
of  imported  materials  for  its  manufacture  is  limited,  but  there  should  be  increas- 
ing opportunities  of  selling  the  various  dispensers  and  accessories  as  times  im- 
prove, and  particularly  if  the  ideal  summer  weather  conditions  of  the  past  year 
are  again  experienced. 

FURTHER  ANALYSIS  OF  UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS  FROM 

CANADA  IN  1933 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom 

London,  April  6,  1935. — The  system  adopted  by  the  Statistical  Office  of  the 
United  Kingdom  Customs,  in  publishing  the  trade  accounts,  is  to  provide  in  its 
monthly  report  particulars  of  the  quantities  and  values,  together  with  countries 
of  consignment  of  the  main  imports  and  exports.  From  this  it  is  possible  at  the 
conclusion  of  each  year  to  survey  on  broad  lines  the  position  of  affairs  in  relation 
to  the  leading  classes  of  merchandise  which  the  United  Kingdom  purchases  from 
Canada.  An  analysis  on  these  lines,  covering  imports  from  the  Dominion  during 
1933  and  1934,  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1621,  February 
23,  1935. 

In  addition  to  these  monthly  statements,  a  comprehensive  Annual  Report 
on  the  External  Trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  published.  This  is,  however, 
usually  not  available  until  long  after  the  year  with  which  it  deals  has  closed. 
The  report  for  1933  is  reviewed  below.  It  will  be  understood  therefore  that  the 
reason  why  reference  is  not  made  to  the  principal  imports  from  Canada  into 
the  United  Kingdom  is  because  they  have  been  covered  in  previous  reports. 

The  year  1933  coincided  with  the  partial  trade  recovery  in  this  country,  and 
was  also  the  first  complete  year  in  which  the  general  tariff  of  the  exemption  from 
duty  on  most  articles  of  Canadian  origin  was  fully  operative.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  that  in  the  main  a  very  satisfactory  advance  was  made  in  the  United 
Kingdom's  imports  from  the  Dominion.  Some  remarkable  developments  indeed 
are  shown  in  particular  items. 

Part  I.  Food,  Drink,  and  Tobacco 

(Imports  of  Grain,  Flour,  Provisions.  Fruit,  Canned  Fish,  Tobacco,  etc.,  were  published 
in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1621,  dated  February  23,  1935) 

Macaroni. — Another  noteworthy  increase  occurred  in  macaroni  imports  from 
Canada,  which  rose  from  16,570  cwts.  in  1932  to  27,065  cwts.  in  1933.  Canada 
is  now  third  in  importance  among  the  supplying  countries,  and  is  within  measur- 
able distance,  in  point  of  quantities,  of  Italy  and  France. 

Wheat  Products. — In  this  item,  which  excludes  flour  and  macaroni  and 
includes  shredded  wheat  and  semolina,  great  progress  was  shown.  Total  imports 
were  250,170  cwts.  The  Dominion  furnished  171,073  cwts.,  which  was  practically 
four  times  the  amount  in  the  previous  year. 
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Oatmeal  and  Rolled  Oats—  Decreases  in  Canadian  imports  were  registered 
under  both  categories.  In  oatmeal  the  Dominion  shipped  in  1933,  21,437  cwts. 
against  106,453  cwts.,  and  in  rolled  oats  397,414  cwts.  as  compared  with  418,367 
cwts.  in  1932.   The  Dominion  is  still,  however,  the  leading  source  of  rolled  oats. 

Wheat  Offals. — Out  of  an  aggregate  of  348,104  tons  of  bran  and  pollard 
imported  from  abroad,  Canada  was  credited  with  19,597  tons,  a  definite  falling 
away  from  1932.  Canadian  supplies  of  sharps  and  middlings  fell  from  23,116 
tons  to  16,486  tons  in  1933. 

Hay. — The  hay  trade  in  1933  was  uneventful.  Only  8,092  tons  were  brought 
in.  Canada  was  credited  with  7.270  tons. 

Meat. —  (a)  Chilled  Beef. — Canada  appeared  in  the  list  of  countries  of  con- 
signment, although  dwarfed  by  South  American  nations.  The  Dominion's  share 
was  19,846. cwts.  in  an  aggregate  of  8,171,320  cwts.  valued  at  £14,835,265. 

(6)  Frozen  Boned  Beef. — Canada  sent  37,723  cwts.,  which  was  five  times 
as  much  as  in  the  previous  year. 

(c)  Frozen  Beef  Offals. — The  trade  remained  fairly  steady  at  721,803  cwts., 
of  which  the  Dominion  despatched  17,030  cwts. 

{d)  Frozen  Pork. — Some  18,825  cwts.  of  frozen  pork  were  brought  in  from 
the  Dominion  in  1933,  the  total  trade  being  622,776  cwts.  (£1,578,641).  New 
Zealand  showed  a  striking  advance  in  this  item. 

(e)  Frozen  Pork  Offals. — Arrivals  from  Canada  amounted  to  13,447  cwts. 
against  17,817  cwts.  in  1932. 

(/)  Poultry. — In  the  annual  statement  the  arrangement  of  the  poultry 
classification  is  altered  so  as  to  separate  chickens  from  turkeys.  Canada  is  shown 
to  have  supplied  9,160  cwts.  of  dead  turkeys.  Purchases  altogether  were  255,709 
cwts.,  of  which  Hungary  was  credited  with  105,606  cwts. 

(g)  Bladders,  Casings  and  Sausage  Skins. — Imports  from  the  Dominion 
were  5,452  cwts.,  or  an  increase  of  2,496  cwts.  The  value  of  the  business  was 
£62,898.   Total  imports  were  70,193  cwts. 

Frozen  Salmon. — Canada  showed  a  substantial  gain  from  28,792  cwts.  to 
47,675  cwts.  in  a  total  of  116,074  cwts.,  and  is  now  easily  the  chief  supplier.  This 
business  is  worth  £185,750  to  Canadian  interests. 

Salted  Salmon. — Imports  under  this  heading  are  limited.  Of  the  total  of 
5,263  cwts.  in  1933,  the  Dominion  supplied  2,749  cwts. 

Canned  Fruits. — (a)  Preserved  without  Sugar  Other  Than  Apricots. — In 
1932  receipts  from  Canada  were  24,972  cwts.  out  of  259,270  cwts.;  a  definite 
increase  was  revealed  in  1933  when,  in  spite  of  a  fall  in  the  total,  the  Dominion 
registered  41,245  cwts. 

(b)  Preserved  in  Sugar — Currants,  Gooseberries,  Loganberries,  Raspberries 
and  Straivberrics. — A  great  increase,  from  5,002  cwts.  in  1932  to  11,413  cwts.  in 
1933,  is  apparent  in  the  amounts  attributed  to  the  Dominion. 

(c)  Canned  Pears. — Here  again  the  Dominion  made  headway,  shipping 
51,929  cwts.  as  compared  with  33,214  cwts.  in  1932. 

{d)  Canned  Plums. — This  classification  is  segregated  for  the  first  time  and 
shows  Canada  as  the  principal  source  with  8,309  cwts.  out  of  12,829  cwts.  In  all 
the  other  items,  however,  the  United  States  leads  the  field. 

Fruit  Juice  (other  than  grape,  lime  and  lemon  juice). — A  falling-off  from 
301,292  gallons  to  228,512  gallons  is  recorded  in  the  quantity  credited  to  Canada. 
The  total  quantity  was  868,044  gallons  valued  at  £120,446.  The  United  States 
is  the  chief  source  of  supply.  ■ 

Honey. — In  this  item  the  Dominion  remained  in  first  place  with  19,034  cwts. 
(£45,111),  which  was  practically  identical  with  the  previous  year.  Aggregate  im- 
portations were  79,759  cwts. 
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Preserved  Milk. —  (a)  Canned,  Unsweetened. — Although  the  quantity  fell 
from  397,229  cwts.  in  1932  to  380,851  cwts.,  Canada  increased  her  share  from 
66,301  cwts.  to  104,334  cwts. 

(b)  Milk  Powder. — There  was  a  revival  in  Canadian  supplies.  In  1933 
receipts  were  37,334  cwts.  as  compared  with  28,598  cwts.  in  1932.  Here  again 
total  supplies  dropped  from  320,312  cwts.  to  280,082  cwts. 

(c)  Canned,  Sweetened,  Whole  Milk. — The  Dominion's  share  was  smaller, 
namely,  20,112  cwts.  against  27,625  cwts.  The  Netherlands  sent  the  bulk  of  the 
total  of  144,606  cwts. 

Lard. — The  volume  sold  by  the  Dominion,  44,749  cwts.,  represents  still  only 
a  fraction  of  the  aggregate  purchases  of  2,885,308  cwts.  (£4,953,100),  nearly  90 
per  cent,  of  which  comes  from  the  United  States. 

Canned  Vegetables. — The  only  division  in  which  Canada  figures  separately 
is  in  tomatoes,  and  in  this  material  progress  was  made,  imports  rising  from 
12,388  cwts.  in  1932  to  22,411  cwts.  in  1933.  In  the  latter  year  Spain  and  Italy 
were  ahead  of  all  competitors  with  258,291  cwts.  and  388,914  cwts.  respectively. 

Hops. — Canadian  hops  reappeared  on  the  market  in  1933  to  the  extent  of 
5,400  cwts.  valued  at  £58,481.  Total  imports  at  47,600  cwts.  were  much  greater 
than  in  1932,  when  they  amounted  to  only  17,711  cwts. 

PART  II.  RAW  MATERIALS  AND  ARTICLES  MAINLY  UNMANUFACTURED 

(Imports  of  certain  Ores,  Lumber  and  Woodpulp.  etc.,  were  given  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1621:   February  23,  1935) 

Abrasives:  Artificial  Corundum  (including  alundum,  aluxite,  etc.). — Canada 
shipped  twice  as  much  as  any  other  single  country.  Imports  from  the  Dominion 
were  entered  at  2,387  tons  valued  at  £78,801,  or  more  than  double  the  1932 
quantity.  In  carborundum  also  Canada  is  the  outstanding  supplier  with  1,066 
tons  out  of  2,310  tons. 

Asbestos. — Total  imports  in  1932  were  17,590  tons.  Concurrently  with  an 
increase  in  this  figure  to  24,620  tons  in  1933,  Canada's  contribution  went  up  from 
2,315  tons  to  6,257  tons  (£85,525).  This  quantity  was  exceeded  only  by  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  and  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Magnesite. — An  upward  movement  was  also  evident  in  the  Canadian  trade 
in  calcined  magnesite  in  1933.  Shipments  were  1,822  tons  as  compared  with  958 
tons  in  the  previous  year.  The  total  in  1933  was  9,456  tons,  which  represented  a 
slight  decrease. 

Gold  Ore. — Imports  under  this  section  have  advanced  practically  con- 
tinuously since  1929.  In  1933  the  value  was  £445,607,  of  which  Canada  was 
credited  with  £35,446,  which  was  nearly  treble  the  1932  figure. 

Wool. — The  classification  covering  the  raw  wool  import  trade  was  com- 
pletely revised  in  the  1933  returns,  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  draw  any  compari- 
sons with  the  past.  In  greasy  merinos  the  United  Kingdom  took  4,187,820 
centals  (100  pounds)  valued  at  £17,103,685,  the  bulk  of  which  came  from  Aus- 
tralia and  South  Africa.  Canada  sent  14,303  centals  valued  at  £53,463.  Greasy 
crossbred  sales  amounted  to  3,285,989  centals,  of  which  the  Dominion's  share  was 
a  little  larger,  namely,  19,246  centals  (£74,057). 

Hides. — In  hides  (wet  ox  and  cow)  a  distinct  advance  is  registered  in  favour 
of  Canada,  whose  consignments  increased  from  4,691  cwts.  to  11,774  cwts.  in 
1933.  Arrivals  from  all  sources  remain  fairly  stable  at  897,109  cwts.  valued 
at  £2.006.848. 

• 

Furs  (undressed). — In  the  division  devoted  to  raw  furs  generally,  apart 
from  seal  and  rabbit,  the  Dominion  makes  a  good  showing,  being  second  in 
importance  to  the  United  States.    Total  imports  in  1933  were  75,962  cwts.  valued 
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at  £7,103,372,  an  increase  of  nearly  £1,000,000  over  the  previous  year.  Canada's 
quota  was  6,730  cwts.  valued  at  £1,614,656. 

Seeds.-— Of  the  78,563  cwts.  of  clover  seed  valued  at  £226,421,  the  Dominion 
was  the  largest  shipper  with  28,289  cwts.  (£84,061).  This  quantity  was  con- 
siderably less  than  in  1932,  when,  however,  Dominion  supplies  were  exceptionally 
heavy.  In  grass  seeds  Canada  is  almost  a  negligible  factor  with  1,341  cwts., 
which  represents  less  than  1  per  cent  of  the  aggregate.  Of  seeds  unenumerated, 
3,993  cwts.  were  attributed  to  Canada  out  of  50,755  cwts. 

PART  HI.  ARTICLES  WHOLLY  OR  MAINLY  MANUFACTURED 

(Imports  of  Leather,  Rubber  Boots  and  Shoes,  Newsprint,  etc.,  have  already  appeared  in 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1621,  dated  February  23,  1935) 

Porcelain  Insulators. — With  the  practical  completion  of  the  electrical  grid 
system,  the  demand  for  insulators  has  declined.  Imports  from  Canada  amounted 
to  9,635  cwts.  in  1930,  but  this  had  dropped  in  1933  to  932  cwts.  Total  imports 
were  6,971  cwts. 

Asbestos  Manufactures. — The  only  item  under  which  Canada  is  separately 
shown  is  the  general  classification,  which  excludes  such  materials  as  packing, 
asbestos  cement  sheets,  etc.  Some  7,851  cwts.  were  brought  in  from  the  Domin- 
ion. This  was  the  largest  single  contribution.  Total  purchases  from  abroad 
were  20,219  cwts.    This  business  as  a  whole  recovered  somewhat. 

Wire  Fencing  (other  than  barbed). — Total  imports  fell  from  2,817  tons  in 
1932  to  1,720  in  1933,  the  respective  values  being  £35,089  and  £17,801.  Con- 
currently, Canada's  share  went  up  from  66  tons  to  168  tons. 

Wire  Unenumerated. — A  similar  situation  existed  with  regard  to  unenumer- 
ated varieties  of  wire,  in  which  the  total  shrank  to  9,337  tons  from  12,444  tons. 
At  the  same  time  Canadian  supplies  went  up  from  60  tons  (£690)  to  376  tons 
(£3,875). 

Wire  Nails. — The  tariff  situation  made  it  possible  for  Canada  to  obtain  a 
portion  of  the  wire  nail  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Some  870  tons  (£9,396) 
were  entered  from  the  Dominion  out  of  19,178  tons  (£214,248),  the  bulk  of  which 
came  from  Belgium. 

Bolts  and  Nuts  (other  than  bright). — For  the  same  reasons  the  Canadian 
share  of  this  trade  underwent  expansion.  In  1933  consignments  aggregated  425 
tons  (£11,086),  which  was  about  15  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Metallic  Furniture. — Coincident  with  a  contraction  in  imports  of  metal 
office  and  hospital  equipment  from  350  tons  to  278  tons,  Canadian  shipments, 
which  were  129  tons  (£19,151)  in  1932,  dropped  to  57  tons  (£7,175)  in  1933. 

Aluminium. — Marked  development  took  place  in  Canadian  exports  of 
aluminium  (crude  in  ingots,  blocks,  etc.),  which  increased  from  66,580  cwts. 
(£315,018)  in  1932  to  197,549  cwts.  (£877,201).  This  business  is  practically 
monopolized  by  the  Dominion.  In  aluminium  plates,  sheets,  tubes,  etc.,  a 
parallel  growth  occurred.  Shipments  from  Canada  went  up  to  £12,802  cwts. 
(£78,167)  from  7,140  cwts.  (£51,121).  Germany  is  Canada's  chief  competitor 
in  this  class  of  aluminium. 

Bismuth. — There  was  a  substantial  expansion  in  purchases  from  abroad  of 
this  metal,  the  respective  figures  in  1932  and  1933  being  203,346  pounds  and 
491,549  pounds.  The  Dominion,  however,  suffered  a  setback,  imports  falling 
away  from  74,510  pounds  (£13,731)  in  the  former  year  to  51,960  pounds  (£10,- 
533). 

Cadmium. — Canada  is  ranked  second  after  Australia  among  countries  sup- 
plying cadmium.  The  Dominion's  shipments  in  1.933  were  207,060  pounds 
(£13,281),  which  was  some  55,000  pounds  greater  than  in  the  previous  twelve 
months. 
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Cobalt  and  Cobalt  Alloys. — The  volume  of  Canada's  shipments  to  the 
United  Kingdom  has  diminished  materially  since  1930,  although  a  slight  recovery 
was  experienced  in  1933  from  21,890  pounds  to  27,779  pounds.  Belgium  is  the 
main  supplier. 

Copper. — Under  the  classification  of  electrolytic  copper,  Canada  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  list  with  36,754  tons  (£1,350,221).  Total  imports  were  68,243 
tons.  In  1932  imports  from  the  Dominion  were  30,238  tons  and  in  1931,  4,270 
tons,  which  shows  the  rapid  progress  which  has  been  achieved.  Almost  the 
same  position  applies  to  copper,  other  than  electrolytic,  Canada's  shipments  of 
which  rose  from  473  tons  (£16,620)  to  1,337  tons  (£47,212).  Chile  and  Rhodesia 
lead  in  this  item. 

Copper  Rods. — This  is  a  new  division,  and  it  contains  a  highly  satisfactory 
record  of  imports  from  Canada,  amounting  to  316,006  cwts.  valued  at  £621,511. 
Imports  from  other  sources  were  infinitesimal. 

Copper  Wire  (No.  20  gauge  and  thicker). — Receipts  of  copper  wire  of  this 
description  were  very  depressed  in  1932,  but  recovered  in  the  year  under  review 
to  12,463  cwts.  (£31,359).  Canadian  shipments  rose  from  40  cwts.  to  10,083 
cwts.  (£24,262). 

Pig  Lead. — The  United  Kingdom  is  a  large  consumer  of  lead,  as  is  evidenced 
from  the  1933  total  imports,  namely,  281,509  tons  valued  at  £3,367,774.  The 
Dominion  is  second  in  importance  in  the  trade  after  Australia,  with  69,966  tons 
(£841,085). 

Nickel  (unwrought  in  pellets,  cubes,  etc.). — As  is  to  be  expected,  Canada 
is  an  important  factor  in  this  business.  In  1933  Dominion  imports  (1,175  tons 
valued  at  £248,679)  were  more  than  ten  times  as  much  as  in  1932. 

Nicket  Ingots,  Sheet,  Strip,  etc. — The  Dominion  furnished  6,718  cwts.  valued 
at  £26,819. 

Zinc  (crude). — Canada  tops  the  list  again  with  51,301  tons  (£868,884)  out 
of  82,821  tons  (£1,407,485). 

Hosiery  Latch  Needles. — Although  imports  from  Canada  into  this  country 
were  numerically  less  than  those  from  Germany,  namely  14,541,317  against 
16,304,582,  the  Canadian  article  was  registered  at  a  valuation  of  £101,528 
against  Germany's  £56,360.  There  are  no  other  suppliers  of  any  importance, 
and  the  demand  showed  practically  no  variation  from  1932. 

Hardware. — Canada  made  satisfactory  advances  in  various  items  included 
in  hardware.  In  1933  she  supplied  323  cwts.  of  locks  (£2,413) ;  27,338  agricul- 
tural forks  (£2,986);  scythes,  sickles,  etc.,  £4,248;  and  files  and  rasps  to  the 
number  of  1,457,796  valued  at  £36,081. 

Photographic  Plates  and  Films. — The  trade  in  photographic  plates  and  films 
fell  away  generally  and  Canada,  which  is  the  only  source  of  supply  of  import- 
ance, lost  about  25  per  cent  of  the  1932  trade.  The  1933  imports  from  the 
Dominion  were  valued  at  £305,670.  In  lenses,  Canadian  supplies  were  reduced 
from  £9,370  to  £2,707. 

Clocks. — Canada's  share  of  this  trade  remained  practically  unaltered  at 
11,638  (£3,305).  Germany  shipped  more  than  3,000,000  complete  clocks  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1933. 

Electric  Furnace  Carbons. — A  big  advance  was  credited  to  Canada,  which 
is  the  main  country  of  consignment.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  rose  from 
6,896  (£12,545)  to  69,450  (£45,655).    The  total  value  in  1933  was  £56,064. 

Electric  Cookers  and  Heaters. — These  are  entered  by  value  only  and  show 
that  Canada  increased  her  trade  to  £14,346  from  £5,892  in  1932.  The  total 
trade,  however,  is  relatively  small— £66,383  in  1933  and  £50,927  in  1932. 

Ploughs. — A  revival  took  place  under  the  category  of  mechanical  power 
ploughs.   The  60  tons  (£2,709)  attributed  to  the  Dominion  in  1932  increased  to 
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225  tons  (£7,259).  At  the  same  time  total  arrivals  in  1933  at  433  tons  were 
double  those  of  the  previous  year.  Canadian  shipments  of  animal  power  ploughs 
at  83  tons  (£3,783)  were  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  1932. 

Reapers  and  Binders. — This  trade  showed  little  change.  Canada's  deliveries  " 
were  259  tons  (£14,801)  out  of  597  tons  (£39,713). 

Electric  Vacuum  Cleaners. — While  Canada  remains  the  chief  overseas  sup- 
plier, the  quantity  shrank  from  33,485  (£384,638)  to  17,499  (£107,788)  in  1933. 
Total  imports  in  the  latter  year  were  22,008.  The  competition  in  electric  vacuum 
cleaners  is  rapidly  growing  coincident  with  the  development  of  the  domestic 
industry. 

Furniture  and  Cabinetware. — This  is  entered  by  value  only;  the  1933  re- 
ceipts were  slightly  higher  at  £312,971.  Canada's  share  was  £2,499  against  £4,475 
in  the  previous  year. 

Builders'  Woodwork. — The  re-entry  of  the  Dominion  into  the  United  King- 
dom door  trade  is  evidenced  in  this  table.  While  Canada  sent  only  3,720  doors 
(£1,584)  in  1932,  the  number  rose  to  141,317  (£52,754)  in  1933.  The  greater 
activity  in  the  building  industry  was  reflected  in  the  total  imports,  which  were 
1,611,326  and  2,637,752  in  the  respective  years.  The  United  States  was  the 
dominating  factor  in  the  market,  In  other  builders'  woodwork  Canadian  exports 
in  1933  were  £18,169  out  of  £181,641. 

Tool  Handles. — The  Dominion  does  only  about  9  per  cent  of  this  business, 
shipments  amounting  to  4,267  gross  valued  at  £10,070  in  1933,  a  satisfactory 
advance. 

Domestic  Woodvjare. — This  classification  includes  such  articles  as  bread 
platters,  trays,  pastry  boards,  wash-boards,  clothes  pins,  skewers,  etc.  The  1933 
consignments  of  £13,033  exceeded  those  of  the  previous  year  by  more  than  £3,000. 
The  aggregate  imports  were  £166,745,  which  provides  plenty  of  latitude  for  the 
development  of  Canada's  efforts. 

Plywood. — The  United  Kingdom  offers  a  wide  field  for  plywood,  purchases 
from  abroad  amounting  in  1933  to  no  less  than  8,101,097  cubic  feet  valued  at 
£1,848,337.  Russia  and  Finland  shipped  most  of  this,  and  Canada's  share  was 
only  23,043  cubic  feet  (£8,038). 

Binder  Twine. — Some  54,220  cwts.  (£70,157)  were  credited  to  Canada  in 
1933,  an  increase  of  nearly  10,000  cwts.  Total  imports  were  78,431  cwts. 
(£98,548). 

Women's  and  Girls'  Garments. — The  section  in  this  classification  of  chief 
interest  to  Canada  is  costumes,  dresses,  etc.,  of  which  she  contributed  £15,211  out 
of  £1,097,357.  Germany,  France,  and  the  United  States  obtain  most  of  the  orders. 
Nevertheless,  the  Canadian  figure  was  nearly  treble  that  of  1932. 

Gloves. — Proof  of  the  advance  which  Canada  has  made  in  gloves  is  seen 
from  the  returns,  which  show  that  arrivals  from  the  Dominion  have  continuously 
risen  from  5,887  dozen  pairs  in  1929  to  29,773  dozen  pairs  in  1933.  The  aggregate 
from  all  sources  in  the  latter  year  was  712,331  dozen  pairs.  The  class  of  gloves 
furnished  by  the  Dominion  is  principally  of  the  heavier  type  for  workmen,  etc., 
whereas  France,  which  is  the  chief  shipper,  specializes  in  dress  gloves. 

Acetic  Acid. — The  major  part  of  the  United  Kingdom's  requirements  in  acetic 
acid  comes  from  Canada,  and  the  volume  has  not  undergone  much  alteration 
since  1930.  In  1933  she  shipped  117,705  cwts  (£212.909),  the  total  being  165,907 
cwts.  (£274,209). 

Ammonium  Sulphate. — For  the  first  time  for  many  years  the  Dominion 
consigned  a  significant  amount  of  this  chemical.  In  fact,  1,500  tons  (£9,413) 
were  brought  in  from  that  source  out  of  a  total  of  1,779  tons  (£10,677). 
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Cobalt  Oxide. — Canadian  business  remained  practically  unchanged  at  2,462 
cwts.  valued  at  £64,175;  this  accounted  for  practically  all  the  imports. 

Nickel  Oxide. — The  situation  in  this  chemical  was  almost  identical.  The 
whole  of  the  imports,  1,340  cwts.  (£6,049)  were  derived  from  the  Dominion. 

Phosphorus. — Although  imports  dwindled  by  some  30  per  cent,  Canada 
again  was  outstanding  with  26,721  cwts.  (£87,648)  out  of  27,195  cwts.  (£90,770). 

Sodium  Chlorate. — With  the  establishment  in  Canada  of  the  manufacture 
of  this  product,  the  United  Kingdom  market  was  entered  with  a  quantity  of 
2,494  cwts.  (£3,113)  in  1933.  Germany,  France,  and  Sweden  are  the  regular 
sources  of  supply  and  the  aggregate  trade  amounted  to  25,124  cwts. 

Drugs. — In  the  unenumerated  proprietary  medicines  section  a  considerable 
betterment  was  evinced  in  Canadian  imports,  which  went  up  from  £14,746  to 
£29,958.  Under  roots  (apart  from  ipecacuanha),  the  Dominion's  supplies  grew 
from  533  cwts.  (£4,854)  in  1932  to  806  cwts.  (£6,724).  This  probably  consisted 
of  senega,  mandrake  and  similar  roots,  cascara  bark,  etc. 

Carbon  Black. — The  United  States  filled  practically  the  whole  of  the  demand, 
namely,  357,470  cwts.  (£385,969)  in  an  aggregate  of  379,854  cwts.  (£422,298). 
Canadian  deliveries  were  6,334  cwts.  (£17,468),  which  was  a  small  advance 
on  1932. 

Bronze  Powder. — Encouraging  progress  is  observed  in  the  bronze  powder 
statistics,  as  Canadian  imports  have  expanded  steadily  since  1929.  They 
amounted  in  1933  to  4,708  cwts.  (£33,752).  The  figure  from  all  sources  was 
42,487  cwts.  (£170,896),  Germany  and  Norway  being  the  most  prominent. 

Toilet  Soaps. — Canada's  shipments  of  toilet  soaps  in  bars  or  tablets  under- 
went marked  development,  reaching  65,025  cwts.  (£118,513) .  There  were  no  other 
suppliers  of  any  importance.  This  figure  was  more  than  double  the  1932  con- 
signments. 

Shaving  Soaps. — Entries  from  Canada  were  1,187  cwts.  in  1933,  valued  at 
£8,673,  a  material  increase  over  the  previous  year.  Generally  speaking,  imports 
of  this  commodity  are  declining.  The  Dominion's  gains  have  been  made  at  the 
expense  of  the  United  States. 

Leather. — Imports  of  patent  leather  from  Canada  in  1933  totalled  11,557 
cwts.  (£368,422)  compared  with  8,049  cwts.  (£303,134)  in  1932.  Total  imports 
in  1933  were  24,701  cwts.  (£745,388),  and  18,159  cwts.  (£639,182)  in  1932. 

In  the  annual  statement  additional  returns  are  available  for  sole  leather 
(bends  and  butts),  these  including  consignments  from  Canada  amounting  to 
2,172  cwts.  (£16,616)  in  1933,  a  falling  away  compared  with  the  previous  year. 
Total  imports  are  on  a  fairly  large  scale,  34,710  cwts.  (£256,029).  Germany, 
Austria,  and  Australia  are  the  major  contributors.  A  notable  advance  was  made 
in  box  and  willow  calf  in  the  upper  leather  class.  In  1930  Canada  sent  262,230 
square  feet;  in  1932,  1,410,347  square  feet;  and  in  1933,  2,797,508  square  feet 
(£115,451).  Total  imports  in  the  latter  year  were  38,267,403  square  feet  valued 
at  £1,562,585  when  only  four  countries  surpassed  Canada  as  a  source  of  supply, 
namely,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  Hungary,  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Wallpaper. — Canada  continues  to  ship  relatively  small  quantities  of  wall- 
paper to  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1933  the  figure  was  2,400  cwts.  (£8,040),  the 
total  being  26,794  cwts.  (£56,957).  The  tendency  over  a  term  of  years  is  for 
this  country  to  buy  less  from  abroad. 

Wallboards. — In  the  1933  statistics  wallboards  are  sub-divided  into  two 
classifications.  In  respect  to  boards  exceeding  \  inch  in  thickness,  Canada  is 
shown  to  be  the  largest  individual  supplier  with  77,578  cwts.  (£65,284).  Total 
receipts  under  this  heading  were  185,441  cwts.  As  regards  wallboards  not  exceed- 
ing |  inch  in  thickness,  Sweden  is  first,  and  Canada  second  with  14,764  cwts. 
(£14,017),  the  total  being  55,472  cwts.  (£57,689). 
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MARKET  FOR  CHARCOAL  IN  GREAT  BRITAIN 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  12,  1935. — The  market  in  England  for  charcoal,  both  wood 
and  animal,  is  almost  entirely  supplied  by  foreign  as  well  as  by  domestic  pro- 
ducers. During  1933,  the  latest  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  the  total 
imports  of  both  kinds  of  charcoal  amounted  to  5,330  tons  valued  at  £33,887. 
This  is  only  slightly  below  the  yearly  average  quantity  for  the  five-year  period 
1929-33,  while  the  value  is  considerably  lower.  As  near  as  can  be  estimated,  the 
consumption  of  charcoal  produced  in  Great  Britain  during  1933  was  from  3,000 
to  5,000  tons,  bringing  the  total  consumption  for  that  year  up  to  between  8,000 
and  10,000  tons.  It  is  expected  that  the  statistics  and  estimates  for  the  year  1934 
will  show  little  if  any  change. 

The  bulk  of  the  imports  of  wood  charcoal  is  obtained  from  the  Continent  

Germany,  Sweden,  and  Belgium  being  the  leading  suppliers.  These  countries 
during  1933  supplied  1,653,  1,229,  and  766  tons  respectively.  The  balance  of  the 
imports  for  that  year  came  chiefly  from  Holland,  France,  and  the  United  States. 

The  wood  charcoal  from  Germany  and  Sweden  is  regarded  as  superior  to 
any  other,  foreign  or  domestic,  and  is  used  entirely  by  those  industries  requiring 
a  high-grade  product.  It  is  what  is  known  as  "  lump  n  charcoal,  and  has  a  low 
ash  and  moisture  content.  The  lumps  are  roughly  6  inches  long  by  1  to  2  inches 
in  diameter.  The  charcoal  obtained  from  the  Netherlands  is  considered  inferior 
to  either  the  Swedish  or  the  German  product.  It  is  referred  to  as  the  "  stick  " 
variety — the  charcoal  resembling  small,  short  twigs.  This  particular  type  is 
used  extensively  on  the  Continent  for  domestic  heating  purposes.  Being  made 
from  twigs,  it  contains  considerable  bark,  which  raises  the  ash  content.  France 
makes  a  few  small  shipments  of  stick  charcoal  to  this  market  each  year,  and 
some  comes  in  also  from  the  United  States  in  granulated  form,  but  the  quantity 
is  unimportant.  A  certain  amount  of  powdered  charcoal,  made  from  the  crumbs 
or  dust,  comes  in  from  all  suppliers  on  the  Continent  and  is  sold  very  cheap. 

All  the  charcoal  referred  to  above  is  made  from  beech  wood.  Since  there 
are  no  commercial  supplies  of  beech  or  other  comparatively  cheap  hardwoods 
in  the  United  Kingdom,  the  domestic  charcoal  is  made  from  a  variety  of  waste 
hardwoods,  obtained  from  packing  cases,  ends,  culls,  etc.,  and  cannot  therefore 
be  depended  upon  for  size  or  quality.  It  is  used  principally  in  foundries,  laun- 
dries, and  in  other  places  where  the  highest  quality  is  not  required. 

First-grade  wood  charcoal  is  used  principally  in  the  making  of  carbon  bi- 
sulphide, a  very  important  branch  of  the  cellulose  industry.  Owing  to  its  low 
ash  content  (not  more  than  1-5  per  cent)  and  low  moisture  content  (not  more 
than  5  to  6  per  cent)  it  is  particularly  suited  for  this  purpose. 

The  chief  ports  of  entry  in  the  North  of  England  for  Continental  as  well  as 
other  charcoal  are  Liverpool  and  Manchester.  It  is  put  up  usually  in  hessian 
bags,  the  net  weight  of  each  being  J-ewt.  By  mutual  arrangement  the  bags  may 
be  for  purchaser's  or  shipper's  account.  Orders  are  generally  placed  for  lots  of 
15  tons,  this  being  the  net  weight  of  a  Continental  carload,  and  shipments  are 
consigned  direct  to  merchants  who  sell  to  consumers.  The  present  c.i.f.  prices, 
duty  paid,  range  from  £4  10s.  to  £5  per  ton,  the  duty  charges  being  10  per  cent 
ad  valorem. 

The  requirements  of  animal  charcoal  are  obtained  almost  entirely  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  While  a  certain  quantity  is  imported  from  the  Continent,  it 
is  considered  inferior  to  the  domestic,  being  too  soft  and  badly  processed. 

Animal  charcoal  plays  an  important  part  in  the  refining  of  sugar,  and  its 
use  is  confined  chiefly  to  this  trade.  It  is  put  up  in  2-cwt.  bags;  the  current 
price  ranges  from  £18  to  £19  per  ton  for  domestic  and  from  £14  to  £15  for  foreign. 
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It  hag  been  reported  that  during  the  last  year  or  so  several  refiners  have  been 
using  decolourized  carbon  for  their  refining  purposes  rather  than  animal  char- 
coal, although  the  majority  still  employ  the  latter.  If  this  trend  continues  it 
will  mean  a  gradual  reduction  in  the  consumption  of  animal  charcoal  in  favour 
of  the  decolourized  carbon. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  April  8,  1935. — During  1934  the  general  recovery  in  economic  con- 
ditions experienced  in  the  United  Kingdom  was  shared  in  by  the  principal  indus- 
tries of  the  West  of  England,  the  coal  and  iron  industries  being  outstanding 
exceptions.  The  recovery  was  not  uniformly  distributed  either  by  trade  or  by 
district.  During  the  first  quarter  of  1935  it  is  currently  believed  that  the 
situation  on  the  whole  continues  unchanged  compared  with  the  close  of  1934. 

NOTES  ON  THREE  TRADE  CENTRES 

Bristol. — There  has  been  a  slight  general  change  for  the  better  recently  in 
Bristol,  particularly  with  respect  to  the  number  of  men  employed.  The  improve- 
ment was  largely  due  to  a  better  condition  in  a  revived  building  industry, 
although  offsetting  this  improvement  there  have  been  reported  decreases  in  the 
numbers  of  men  employed  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industries,  in  the  oilcake  mills, 
and  in  the  so-called  engineering  industries.  The  demand  for  female  labour 
remains  practically  unchanged,  particularly  for  young  girls,  except  in  the 
chocolate  and  clothing  industries,  while  throughout  industry  generally  there 
appears  to  be  a  shortage  of  boys. 

Birmingham. — The  area  centreing  on  Birmingham,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
seems  to  be  maintaining  the  production  reported  at  the  end  of  1934.  The  auto- 
motive industry  is  more  than  maintaining  the  output  programs  of  three  months 
ago,  and  in  Coventry,  a  motor  car  centre,  unemployment  is  at  a  very  low  ebb, 
labour,  particularly  skilled  machine  tenders  and  operators,  being  imported  to 
meet,  demands.  The  great  shortage  is  most  noticeable  in  the  really  skilled 
operatives.  In  Birmingham  a  shortage  of  youthful  labour  has  prompted  the 
importation  of  boys  and  girls  from  districts  lacking  in  employment  opportunities. 
Export  industries  do  not  appear  to  be  very  well  situated.  The  expected  con- 
tinuous interest  in  housing  on  a  national  scale  is  bound  to  make  for  a  certain 
activity,  with,  unfortunately,  the  rather  restricted  outlook  for  the  future  giving 
a  temporary  appearance  to  what  should  be  a  stable  industry.  In  the  non-ferrous 
industry  conditions  do  not  give  much  promise,  attributable  no  doubt  to  the  uncer- 
tainty existing  in  the  world's  markets. 

Leicester. — Boot  and  shoe  manufacturers  report  satisfaction  with  the  local 
Easter  demand,  and  are  busy  with  deliveries.  A  decline  in  exports  has  been 
reported,  but  an  improvement  generally  is  awaited.  The  factories  in  the  Leices- 
ter district  are  working  at  about  90  per  cent  of  capacity,  with  some  departments 
working  over  time.  The  hosiery  industry  reports  difficulties  based  on  the  unex- 
pected failure  of  repeat  orders  to  materialize.  The  stocking  trade  is  quiet,  and 
importations  are  reported  very  heavy. 

BANK  CLEARINGS  AND  RAILWAY  RECEIPTS 

Bank  clearings  at  the  three  important  trading  centres  in  this  area  for  the 
month  of  February,  1935,  amounted  to  £3,816,000  (£4,759,000  in  February,  1934) 
for  Bristol,  £10,115,000  (£9,399,000)  for  Birmingham,  and  £2,805,000  (£2,660,000) 
for  Leicester. 
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The  consolidated  returns  of  the  traffic  receipts  of  the  railways  furnish 
evidence  of  the  general  economic  situation.  The  operations  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  are  largely  based  on  the  West  of  England,  and  the  returns  of  this  com- 
pany for  the  first  eight  weeks  of  1935  for  transport  of  freight  show  receipts  of 
£2,260,000  compared  with  £2,279,000  for  1934,  while  the  receipts  from  passenger 
services  aggregated  £1,238,000  compared  with  £1,209,000.  The  increase  in  pas- 
senger receipts  is  noteworthy,  as  the  slight  increase  in  receipts  recorded  was 
achieved  despite  important  concessions  to  the  travelling  public  in  the  way  of 
greatly  reduced  fares. 

ECONOMIC  AND  TRADE  CONDITIONS  IN  INDIA  IN  1934 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  March  26,  1935. — The  year  1934  as  a  whole  showed  considerable 
signs  of  recovery  from  the  depression  which  had  overshadowed  this  country 
during  the  previous  three  years.  While  the  general  situation  was  satisfactory, 
the  advance  shown  in  the  first  quarter  was  not  maintained  throughout  the 
period.  Internal  conditions  in  the  country  were  favourable,  but  world-wide 
forces  helped  to  maintain  commodity  prices  at  a  low  level,  restricting  the 
markets  for  India's  produce  and  so  depressing  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people. 

The  monsoon,  on  which  so  much  depends,  was  satisfactory  and  well  dis- 
tributed, resulting  in  good  crops  equal  to  the  average  of  the  preceding  five  years. 
The  somewhat  improved  conditions  were  reflected  in  a  slight  betterment  in 
prices  which  the  cultivator  was  able  to  obtain  for  his  produce;  but  when  one 
takes  into  account  that  at  least  22^  per  cent  of  his  income  is  spent  on  fixed 
charges,  rent,  rates  of  all  kinds,  interest  to  the  bania  or  moneylender,  etc.,  the 
prices  which  he  receives  for  his  crops  allow  nothing  for  the  purchase  of  even 
the  barest  necessities  of  existence  other  than  food,  which  he  usually  grows  for 
his  own  consumption. 

BUDGETARY  AND  GENERAL  SITUATION 

The  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1934,  closed  with  a  surplus  of  approximately 
Rs.  12,900,000,  which  was  transferred  to  a  special  fund  for  earthquake  relief 
measures.  The  new  budgets  for  the  ensuing  year  introduced  by  the  Finance 
Member  provided  for  new  taxation  in  the  way  of  excise  duties  on  factory-manu- 
factured sugar  which  were  expected  to  yield  Rs. 130,400,000,  additional  tobacco 
duties  Rs.3,000,000,  and  silver  duties  Rs.400,000,  which,  taking  into  considera- 
tion a  loss  of  Rs. 500,000  owing  to  the  abolition  of  the  export  duty  on  raw  hides, 
were  expected  to  improve  net  revenue  by  Rs. 16,900,000  and  thus  leave  a  small 
surplus  of  Rs.  1,600,000. 

The  railways  showed  increased  traffic  throughout  the  year,  another  sign 
looking  towards  a  general  revival  of  trade.  Receipts  and  returns  on  car  loadings 
were  slightly  higher  and  in  excess  of  the  previous  year.  The  deficiency  on  rail- 
ways for  the  fiscal  year  1933-34  was  Rs. 77,500,000,  which  was  made  up  by  a 
temporary  loan  from  the  Depreciation  Fund,  leaving  a  balance  of  Rs. 11 7,500,000 
in  that  account. 

Shipments  of  gold  continued  throughout  the  year  on  a  larger  scale  than  in 
the  previous  year.  This  helped  to  balance  the  international  trade  account  and 
lost  purchasing  power,  while  bank  clearances  increased  with  a  greater  return  of 
confidence,  particularly  in  the  stock  market. 

NEED  OF  ECONOMIC  PLANNING 

The  political  situation  throughout  1934  was  much  clearer  and  more  settled 
than  it  had  been  for  many  years,  and  racial  feeling,  the  aftermath  of  boycott 
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campaigns,  appeared  to  have  subsided.  Up  to  the  present  Indian  legislators 
have  given  but  little,  if  any,  attention  to  economic  planning.  They  are  now 
beginning  to  see  that  when  they  produce  what  other  countries  used  to  sell  them, 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  countries  for  Indian  exports  diminishes  unless 
India  can  raise  the  general  standard  of  living  to  provide  an  increased  market 
capable  of  absorbing  not  only  her  own  products,  but  also  imported  commodities, 
or  suffer  a  shrinkage  of  revenues.  This  situation  has  been  partially  met  by  the 
imposition  of  excise  taxes,  as  for  example  in  the  case  of  sugar,  matches,  iron  and 
steel,  but  the  more  serious  problem  of  India's  future  international  trade  appears 
to  be  that  of  a  planned  economy. 

FACTORS  AFFECTING  IMPORTS 

With  regard  to  the  future  of  India's  import  trade  many  obstacles  stand  in 
the  way  of  any  material  increase  in  the  volume.  There  must  be  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time  before  any  improvement  in  her  export  trade  will  produce  an 
appreciable  amount  of  spending  power  to  be  invested  in  imported  goods.  Agri- 
cultural consumers  during  the  past  five  years  of  depression  have  undoubtedly 
increased  their  indebtedness  to  the  moneylender.  Arrears  must  be  liquidated 
before  they  can  largely  increase  the  volume  or  improve  the  quality  of  their  pur- 
chases of  imported  goods,  many  of  which  are  now  regarded  as  semi-luxuries. 
Agricultural  and  industrial  depression  still  hangs  over  the  country,  and  any  im- 
provement which  may  take  place  will  be  relative  only  and  probably  very  slow. 
The  combination  of  high  protective  duties  on  imports  and  the  emergency  level 
of  revenue  duties  still  continues  to  have  a  severely  restrictive  effect  on  imports, 
which  is  plainly  visible  in  the  serious  fall  in  the  revenues  of  the  country.  These 
duties  have  had  a  protective  effect  which  was  not  intended,  and  are  stimulating 
a  large  number  of  nascent  local  industries,  many  of  them  economically  unsuited 
to  the  conditions  of  the  country,  which  when  the  time  comes  for  the  removal 
of  the  surcharges,  as  was  promised  at  the  time  of  their  imposition,  are  likely 
to  be  strongly  opposed. 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

A  perusal  of  the  production  figures  of  a  few  of  the  major  protected  indus- 
tries will  give  an  idea  of  the  limitation  of  the  Indian  market  as  an  outlet  for 
overseas  exporters.  In  1933-34,  when  industries  in  other  countries  were  only 
working  at  a  fraction  of  their  capacity  and  in  many  cases  without  profit,  the 
Indian  cotton  mills  maintained  their  production  of  cloth  at  approximately 
3,000,000,000  yards,  compared  with  the  record  output  of  1932-33  of  3,170,000,000 
yards.  The  Tata  Iron  and  Steel  Company's  production  of  finished  steel  rose 
from  over  442,000  to  551,000  tons,  working  almost  to  capacity,  and  earned  a 
gross  profit  of  approximately  £2,200,000  sterling.  The  Tinplate  Company  of 
India  Limited  were  working  practically  to  capacity  with  an  output  of  over  45,000 
tons  and  were  rapidly  redeeming  their  bonds.  The  output  of  the  paper  mills 
rose  from  over  40,000  to  almost  44,000  tons,  while  the  production  of  Indian 
cement  advanced  from  593,000  to  over  643,000  tons.  Indian  industries,  stimu- 
lated by  the  protective  and  revenue  duties  and  the  "  Swadeshi  "  movement — one 
of  the  most  potent  manifestations  of  economic  nationalism — have  become  more 
competitive  than  ever  and  the  preferences  accorded  by  the  Indian  Government 
Purchasing  Department  when  making  purchases  of  stores  have  all  helped  to 
restrict  the  Indian  market  for  imported  goods.  As  a  result  exporters — and  par- 
ticularly Canadian  exporters  without  the  assistance  of  preferential  duties  and 
industrial  co-operation  which  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  have  been  enjoy- 
ing— will  realize  the  difficulties  of  entering  this  market  and  the  necessity  on 
their  part  of  developing  closer  relations  with  potential  buyers. 
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EFFECT  OF  FISCAL  PROTECTIVE  MEASURES 

Since  September,  1931,  exports  of  gold  bullion  and  coin,  largely  the  savings 
of  the  people,  have  enabled  the  Indian  consumer  to  profitably  convert  it  into 
tenderable  currency,  and  thus  maintain,  in  spite  of  diminished  purchasing  power, 
the  consumption  of  certain  standard  necessities.  This  release  of  purchasing 
power  has  sjmchronized  with  the  flooding  of  the  Indian  markets  with  Japanese 
goods,  which  for  many  reasons,  but  principally  the  depreciation  of  the  yen,  have 
been  offered  at  prices  sufficiently  low  to  tempt  even  the  diminished  purchasing 
power  of  the  bazaars.  To  protect  Indian  industries  against  the  invasion  of  cheap 
foreign  goods  stringent  fiscal  measures  were  taken.  The  principal  were  an 
increase  of  duties  to  75  per  cent  on  cotton  piece-goods  of  non-British  origin, 
while  the  Indian  Tariff  Amendment  Act  imposed  from  December,  1933,  heavy 
minimum  specific  duties  on  a  wide  range  of  non-British  goods,  including  certain 
items  of  hosiery,  paints,  soap,  earthenware,  porcelain,  boots  and  shoes,  umbrellas, 
chemicals  and  glassware,  which  with  the  protective  duties  on  such  items  as  sugar, 
iron,  steel,  and  paper,  have  had  the  effect  of  severely  restricting  the  import  trade 
in  them.  In  times  of  intense  depression  the  tendency  of  the  domestic  industry 
is  to  improve  its  position  at  the  expense  of  imports,  as  is  clearly  shown  in  the 
share  of  the  available  Indian  iron  and  steel  market  secured  by  the  Tata  Iron 
and  Steel  Company,  which  rose  from  30  per  cent  in  1927-28  to  72  per  cent  in 
1932-33. 

One  result  of  these  factors  has  been,  in  the  case  of  Japan,  a  fall  in  the  total 
imports  from  Rs.205 ,000,000  to  Rs. 165,000 ,000;  and  in  the  case  of  Germany  a 
decline  from  Rs.  105 ,000 ,000  to  Rs.90,000,000.  Imports  from  the  United  States 
fell  heavily,  from  Rs.l  10,000,000  to  Rs.70,000,000,  and  the  same  applies  to  Bel- 
gium and  Italy. 

In  five  years  India's  imports  have  fallen  from  Rs.2,530,000,000  to  Rs.l, 150,- 
000,000,  owing  to  the  reduced  purchasing  power  as  a  result  of  the  catastrophic 
fall  in  prices  of  primary  commodities,  and  to  the  fiscal  policy  which  has  had  a 
serious  repercussion  on  revenue.  No  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  central  revenues 
of  the  Government  of  India  have  in  the  past  been  dependent  on  customs  duties 
on  imports,  and  as  these  have  declined  so  also  has  revenue  which  government 
has  endeavoured  to  recover  by  fresh  duties  and  surcharges.  These  in  turn  have 
caused  imports  to  fall  still  further,  as  in  many  cases  the  law  of  diminishing 
returns  has  begun  to  operate.  For  instance,  the  budget  of  1933-34  estimated 
revenue  from  customs  of  Rs.51O,0OO700O,  while  that  of  1934-35  anticipates  revenue 
from  the  same  source  of  not  more  than  Rs. 445,000,000.  The  import  duty  on 
sugar,  which  had  in  1930-31  produced  over  Rs.  100,000,000,  is  reduced  in  the  1934- 
35  estimates  to  Rs. 20,000,000,  and  will  be  reduced  still  further  as  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Indian  sugar  factories  is  likely  to  equal  the  present  domestic  require- 
ments of  white  sugar.  The  recent  high  duties  imposed  on  tobacco  have  brought 
about  the  transfer  of  the  manufacture  of  cigarettes  from  the  United  Kingdom 
to  Indian  factories  with  a  corresponding  loss  of  revenue,  while  protective  duties 
on  cotton  textiles,  iron  and  steel,  paper,  and  cement  have  reduced  the  imports 
of  these  items  to  a  small  proportion  of  their  former  value. 

NORTH  AMERICAN   COMPETITIVE  POSITION 

United  States  competition  in  India  has  been  largely  affected,  favourably  or 
otherwise,  by  the  exchange  situation,  and  is  further  complicated  by  a  number 
of  other  factors  among  which  are  the  necessity  on  the  part  of  importers  and 
distributors  to  work  off  their  average  stocks  of  goods,  and  exchange  contracts 
purchased  at  adverse  rates.   Furthermore,  many  United  States  manufacturers — 
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and  this  also  applies  to  Canadian  organizations — have  switched  their  exports  to 
India  to  United  Kingdom  branch  factories  since  the  adoption  by  India  of  prefer- 
ential duties  in  favour  of  the  United  Kingdom.  In  addition,  there  have  been 
speculative  purchases  by  certain  dealers,  principally  in  the  provision  trade,  more 
as  an  exchange  gamble  than  a  legitimate  trade  operation,  all  of  which  have 
tended  to  hamper  imports.  However,  most  of  these  phases  have  now  passed, 
and  there  would  appear  to  be  a  revival  in  trade  not  only  from  United  States 
sources  of  supply  but  also  from  Canadian. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  FRANCE  DURING  1934 

J.  P.  M anion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  April  3,  1935. — The  improvement  in  economic  conditions  in  France, 
which  appeared  likely  a  year  ago,  has  failed  to  materialize.  Although  in  a  dif- 
ferent way  than  in  the  United  States,  the  economic  situation  is  becoming  more 
and  more  involved  with  Government  policy.  The  small  rentier  and  the  farmer, 
who  are  the  mainstay  of  the  French  political  system,  having  had  experience  with 
devaluation,  all  French  political  parties  are  wary  of  any  departure  from  the 
gold  standard.  Since  that  standard  must  be  retained,  the  budget  must  be  balanced 
as  closely  as  possible,  and  exports  and  imports  must  be  equalized.  The  result  has 
been  the  natural  one  which  many  countries  have  been  constrained  to  put  into 
effect — higher  revenue  measures  with  not  very  great  paring  of  expenses,  and  an 
effort  to  lessen  imports  rather  than  to  increase  exports. 

Up  to  the  end  of  1932  France  had  felt  the  effects  of  the  depression  very 
little,  official  unemployment  figures  were  still  at  a  nominal  level,  wages  had 
gone  up  in  accordance  with  the  rising  cost  of  living,  and  the  effect  of  British 
and  United  States  monetary  action  on  gold  standard  countries  had  still  to  be 
appreciated.  By  1933,  however,  exports  had  begun  to  fall,  unemployment  figures 
had  risen,  and,  although  wages  fell  to  only  a  limited  extent,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  population  was  working  on  the  basis  of  thirty-two  to  forty  hours  per  week, 
thus  effectively  reducing  real  wages  by  a  far  greater  percentage  than  seemed 
apparent.  Also  the  quota  and  licensing  system  of  import  control  continued  to  be 
intensified  and  extended  throughout  that  year  and  1934. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  exporting  countries,  France  had  less  purchasing 
power  in  1934  than  in  1933.  Imports  decreased  by  over  5,000,000,000  francs,  or  by 
about  18  per  cent.  Since  this  decrease  in  gold  values  was  effected  at  a  time  when 
world  prices  were  increasing  in  many  lines  of  production,  this  meant  a  consider- 
ably greater  decrease  in  volume  in  those  goods  the  prices  of  which  were  increasing. 
Generally  speaking,  this  would  be  true  of  practically  all  Canadian  goods. 

Although  France  therefore,  by  tightening  up  on  her  imports,  was  able  to 
more  closely  balance  payments  on  her  foreign  trade  account,  this  has  done 
very  little  to  help  the  French  manufacturing  industries  which,  because  of  the 
high  prices  caused  by  the  retention  of  the  gold  standard,  have  been  more  and 
more  non-competitive  as  regards  exports. 

It  is  true  that  while  world  prices  have  been  rising,  prices  in  France  have  actu- 
ally been  falling  a  little  during  the  last  six  months.  But  there  is  still  such  a  large 
discrepancy,  and  a  fall  must  be  so  closely  limited  by  the  high  cost  of  living 
brought  about  by  high  tariff  and  high  government  costs,  that  little  hope  for  an 
accentuation  of  this  downward  movement  can  be  entertained.  And  since  French 
industry  is  stalemated  until  such  a  fall  gives  it  an  export  opening,  the  whole 
situation  appears  to  be  a  vicious  circle  brought  about  by  the  depreciation  of 
other  currencies  and  the  enforced  retention  of  the  gold  standard  in  France. 

At  the  same  time,  certain  favourable  features  were  noticeable  during  the 
year,  which  on  different  grounds  give  rise  to  a  more  hopeful  feeling.  For  although 
French  trade  figures  continued  downward,  they  were  more  or  less  equal  in  terms 
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of  gold  in  this  fall  to  those  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  Continental 
countries,  excluding  Germany  and  the  Scandinavian  states,  which  showed  appre- 
ciable gains.  With  the  continued  stability  of  the  pound  and  the  dollar  during 
the  latter  part  of  1934,  a  healthier  spirit  seemed  to  exist.  The  relative  firmness- 
of  commodity  prices  during  the  year  may  be  said  to  have  contributed  to  this 
condition,  although  in  this  connection  France  has  always  been  partial  to  a  cer- 
tain internal  stability  through  price  regulation,  tariffs  and  other  imposts,  and 
therefore  the  world  situation  has  not  been  so  helpful  to  her.  For  instance,  despite 
the  general  upward  tendency  in  the  prices  of  agricultural  products,  due  to  a 
reabsorption  of  stocks,  the  prices  of  these  commodities  in  France  have  decreased 
because  of  the  over-production  induced  by  excessive  protection. 

In  the  middle  of  1930  the  index  of  industrial  production  stood  at  140.  By 
the  middle  of  1932  it  was  down  to  90,  rose  again  to  110  up  to  the  middle  of  1933, 
but  dropped  to  a  stationary  100  during  the  early  course  of  1934,  going  down  after 
the  end  of  June  into  the  90's.  As  in  all  countries,  consumption  industries  have 
necessarily  kept  at  a  higher  level,  but  the  average  has  been  brought  down  by  the 
position  of  the  heavy  industries,  which  appear  to  have  little  market  at  home  and 
no  outlets  abroad. 

INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTION 

The  upward  tendency  in  industrial  production  which  was  apparent  in 
France  during  practically  the  whole  of  1933  did  not  extend  into  1934,  and  as 
a  matter  of  fact  there  appeared  a  further  drop  which  was  greater  than  that  in 
any  other  country.  According  to  the  League  of  Nations  index,  on  the  basis  1928 
=  *100,  French  production  in  1932  was  75-6;  in  1933,  84-3;  and  in  1934,  78-9. 
There  was  therefore  a  drop  in  this  general  index  from  the  previous  year  of 
6-4  per  cent,  whereas  all  other  countries  on  the  basis  of  the  same  indices  showed 
steady  gains  over  the  year  before  except  Belgium — a  loss  of  6*1  per  cent — and 
Holland,  which  remained  stationary.  This  is  a  still  more  conclusive  proof  of 
what  has  already  been  stated,  that  France  was  approximately  two  years  behind 
the  rest  of  the  world  in  feeling  the  effects  of  the  depression.  Coal  mining  was 
one  of  the  few  basic  industries  which  showed  improvement,  4,820,000  metric 
tons  a  month  being  produced  in  1934  in  comparison  to  4,717,000  metric  tons 
in  1933.  This,  however,  is  in  line  with  the  general  upward  swing  since  the  war, 
as  more  and  more  of  the  mines  incapacitated  at  that  time  are  being  put  into 
operation. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  production  of  pig-iron  was  513,000  tons  per  month 
as  compared  with  527,000  tons  in  1933,  and  that  of  steel  was  512,000  tons  as 
compared  with  544,000  tons  in  the  preceding  year,  showing  an  appreciable  drop 
which  reflects  very  accurately  the  position  of  most  of  the  heavy  industries. 
Importation  and  production  of  mineral  oils  showed  a  consistent  decline  during 
1934,  combined  figures  for  October  amounting  to  432,000  tons  as  against 
527,400  tons  in  the  previous  year;  production  of  potash  was  87,400  tons  as 
against  93,100  in  the  same  month;  imports  of  phosphates  were  a  little  higher, 
but  showed  little  change  throughout  the  year. 

Consumption  of  various  imported  industrial  raw  materials  on  the  whole 
showed  a  decline  from  last  year.  Up  to  the  end  of  September,  consumption 
of  cotton  declined  monthly  to  a  loss  of  8,520  metric  tons  during  that  month. 
Since  then  there  has  been  an  increase,  but  even  in  November,  the  last  month 
for  which  figures  are  available,  consumption  was  only  18,170  tons  as  compared 
with  35,160  tons  in  the  same  month  of  1933.  In  the  same  month,  consumption 
of  wool  was  8,740  tons  compared  with  10,790;  of  copper,  9,700  tons  compared 
with  11,760;  of  zinc,  6,350  compared  with  10,320;  of  lead,  6,500  compared  with 
10,510;  and  of  rubber  3,330  compared  with  5,960. 
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One  favourable  sign  was  an  increase  in  the  output  of  electricity.  For 
eleven  months  in  1933  production  was  9,247  million  kilowatt  hours,  while  for 
the  same  period  of  1934  the  output  came  to  9,690  million  kilowatt  hours,  a  rise 
of  over  5  per  cent. 

Textiles  is  an  important  industry  in  France;  production  has  gone  down. 
There  was  a  gradual  drop  throughout  the  whole  of  1934  in  the  production  of 
cotton  filatures,  the  yarn  produced  amounting  in  November,  1934,  to  1,364  kilos 
per  spindle  as  against  1,876  kilos  per  spindle  in  1933.  Since  there  were  no  new 
installations  during  the  year,  this  means  that  the  average  production  went 
down  by  a  large  percentage,  the  average  for  the  year  following  closely  these 
latest  monthly  figures  (year's  average  for  1933  being  1,839  kilos,  and  for 
eleven  months  of  1934  being  1,499,  or  a  drop  of  about  17  per  cent).  In  weav- 
ing, the  average  production  per  loom  was  52,200  metres  in  1933  and  44,500 
metres  for  eleven  months  in  1934. 

The  output  of  wool-conditioning  plants  was  8,408  tons  in  November,  1933; 
it  had  dropped  to  6,271  tons  in  November,  1934.  Silk  was  the  only  textile 
which  appeared  firmer,  and  this  was  undoubtedly  due  to  a  strengthening  of  the 
market  by  American  and  Japanese  co-operation. 

The  index  of  production  of  the  leather  industry  stood  at  104  in  November, 
1933,  and  had  dropped  to  83  in  November,  1934;  for  the  same  months,  the 
construction  index  broke  from  86  to  75,  and  the  automobile  construction  index 
rose  from  415  to  438. 

COST  OF  LIVING 

The  cost  of  living  in  France  is  very  high,  due  to  the  continued  adherence 
to  the  gold  standard,  and  this  has  had  a  seriously  detrimental  effect  on  indus- 
tries which  require  export  outlets  to  take  care  of  their  excess  production.  Pro- 
ducers, burdened  by  high  taxes  and  interest  rates,  are  practically  prohibited 
from  lowering  wages  owing  to  the  system  of  payment  based  on  index  numbers 
of  living  costs.  Taking  1926  as  a  base  year,  when  the  Canadian  dollar  had 
a  purchasing  power  of  100  cents,  its  purchasing  power  on  the  French  market 
in  1934  had  fallen  to  56  cents.   The  effect  of  this  on  export  trade  is  apparent. 

The  average  retail  prices  in  France,  according  to  the  index  numbers  (1913= 
100)  were  491  in  1933  and  480  in  1934,  a  decrease  of  2-24  per  cent;  and  of 
wholesale  prices,  388  and  366,  a  decline  of  5-67  per  cent.  The  general  tendency 
of  the  cost  of  living  continues  downward. 

WAGES 

Rates  of  wages  have  decreased  very  little  during  the  year.  State  employees 
have  suffered  a  budgetary  decrease  of  from  5  to  10  per  cent,  and  real  wages 
have  gone  down  by  a  considerable  percentage,  due  to  the  prevalence  of  short 
time  work.  But  the  actual  hour  rates  of  pay  have  remained  practically  stable. 
The  wages  of  cotton  operatives  were  reduced  by  6  per  cent  in  February,  1934, 
and  those  of  engineering  and  metallurgical  workers,  since  1932,  by  from  5  to 
10  per  cent. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITIONS 

Previous  to  the  end  of  1934,  the  maximum  amount  of  gold  held  by  the 
Bank  of  France  had  been  on  December  2,  1932,  when  reserves  amounted  to 
83,339,000,000  francs.  Since  then,  reserves  had  dropped  about  9,500,000,000 
francs  during  the  year  1933,  but  1934  showed  a  favourable  balance  of  gold  ship- 
ments of  nearly  5,000,000,000  francs,  increasing  the  gold  balance  at  the  end  of 
the  year  to  82,123,000,000  francs,  the  second  highest  figure  in  history. 

However,  even  the  report  of  the  Bank  of  France  states  that  this  increase 
in  gold  holdings  is  not  due  to  a  better  economic  situation,  but  rather  to  the 
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psychological  factor  of  continued  confidence  in  the  French  franc  by  other 
countries.  During  the  first  two  months  of  1934,  the  exodus  of  gold  was  even 
greater  than  it  had  been  during  1933.  This  was  at  the  time  of  the  financial 
stress  which  culminated  in  the  disturbances  of  February  6.  After  the  National . 
Government  came  into  power,  however,  an  influx  of  expatriated  French  funds 
followed,  and  gave  rise  to  a  wave  of  foreign  funds  in  the  direction  of  Paris 
which  was  practically  continuous  throughout  the  year  except  for  a  short  cessa- 
tion in  November.  From  the  beginning  of  March  to  the  end  of  the  year,  this 
increase  amounted  to  over  8,000,000,000  francs,  or,  in  terms  of  the  new  American 
gold  rate,  about  $530,000,000. 

Towards  the  end  of  December,  the  amount  of  gold  created  a  coverage  of 
80-97  per  cent,  the  highest  ever  obtained.  During  the  year,  Bank  of  France 
holdings  of  foreign  funds  showed  a  slight  reduction,  from  928,000,000  francs  to 
741,000,000  francs. 

The  flow  of  gold  naturally  reacted  on  short-term  money,  bringing  the  daily 
discount  rate  from  2T%  per  cent  to  2J  per  cent  during  the  first  outflowing  period, 
but  consistently  lowering  this  during  the  inflowing  period  to  1 J  per  cent  at  the  end 
of  the  year.  This  discount  rate  has  also  had  a  beneficial  effect  on  the  interest 
rate  for  Treasury  notes,  which  fell  from  3^  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of 
March  to  2J  per  cent  at  the  beginning  of  December.  This  is  still  higher  than 
similar  rates  in  London  and  New  York,  but  has  helped  to  reduce  the  difference 
to  an  appreciable  extent. 

The  confidence  which  this  situation  reflects  in  the  credit  of  the  French 
Government  has  not,  however,  extended  to  the  long-term  field,  obligations  under 
this  heading  remaining  at  a  higher  rate.  The  direct  result  of  this  inability  to 
raise  long-term  loans  to  a  more  normal  rate  is  to  tax  the  industrial  units  of 
the  country,  and  becomes  one  of  the  factors  in  the  continued  high  cost  of 
production.  No  new  enterprises  can  be  undertaken,  nor  have  the  industrialists 
as  yet  an  opportunity  to  convert  high-cost  loans  and  save  on  a  portion  of 
their  overhead. 

The  Bank  of  France  was  obliged,  because  of  the  stringency  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year,  to  increase  its  rediscount  operations.  At  the  end  of  .December, 
1933,  the  total  rediscount  paper  held  by  the  Bank  of  France  amounted  to 
4,856,000,000  francs,  but  this  had  increased  to  6,213,000,000  francs  at  the  end 
of  March.  Gradually  the  position  has  been  liquidated  since  then,  and  the 
showing  at  the  end  of  1934  was  3,472,000,000. 

The  most  suggestive  feature  of  the  banking  situation  is  that  deposits  and 
current  loans  have  increased  during  the  year  by  over  4,000,000,000  francs, 
showing  that  the  easier  tendencies,  which  are  expected  this  year  in  the  money 
market,  had  already  manifested  themselves  by  the  end  of  1934. 

AGRICULTURE 

Forty-nine  per  cent  of  the  French  population  lives  in  administrative  units 
of  less  than  2,000  inhabitants,  and  38  per  cent  of  the  employed  population  are 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  forestry.  A  greater  proportion  of  the  protective 
duties  and  quota  restrictions  against  imports  are  therefore  directed  at  those 
goods  which  might  compete  with  the  output  of  the  French  farmer. 

France  is  practically  self-sufficient  in  all  kinds  of  food,  and,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  has  so  far  protected  her  output  that  she  is  in  some  measure  over- 
supplied,  and  there  is  always  danger  of  a  consequent  break-down  of  prices. 
The  excess  production  of  wines  has  forced  the  Government  to  take  regulative 
action  in  order  to  uphold  the  market,  foreign  fruit  importations  are  taking  a 
larger  and  larger  share  of  the  field,  and  there  is  an  excess  of  wheat  production. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  FRANCE 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  April  2,  1935. — More  important  than  wages  as  a  measure  of  purchas- 
ing power,  because  of  its  wide  range  of  variation,  is  the  level  of  employment  in 
any  country.  It  is  difficult  for  wages  figures  to  vary  more  than  10  per  cent  in 
any  one  year,  and  this  is  doubly  true  in  France,  where  a  great  majority  of  the 
wages  scales  are  based  on  index  numbers  of  retail  prices  and  vary  in  accordance 
with  variations  in  the  latter.  On  the  basis  of  wage  scales  the  purchasing  power 
of  the  employee  remains  remarkably  constant  in  France.  However,  the  greater 
variations,  as  will  be  shown  here,  are  to  be  found  in  the  employment  level,  and 
more  particularly  in  the  level  of  partial  employment. 

According  to  the  latest  available  official  figures,  there  are  only  419,000 
registered  unemployed  in  France.  Official  figures  are  nevertheless  known,  for 
a  variety  of  reasons,  to  be  far  from  accurate.  In  the  first  place,  there  are  official 
funds  available  in  nearly  all  cities  with  a  population  of  over  15,000,  but  there 
remain  37,700  communes  which  are  not  so  covered;  since  these  represent  a  popu- 
lation of  nearly  20,000,000,  this  means  that  the  unemployed  in  half  the  populated 
area  of  France  do  not  come  under  official  schemes.  Again,  even  where  there  are 
official  funds,  these  are  administered  under  varying  systems  by  either  municipal 
or  county  authorities  and  give  every  appearance  of  relief  or  charity,  which  a 
large  percentage  of  the  thrifty  French  population  would  be  too  proud  to  accept 
even  in  case  of  dire  need. 

One  other  difficulty  is  that  the  Government  estimate  is  only  for  those  estab- 
lishments employing  100  or  more  workers.  Yet  of  the  10,400,000  wage  earners 
recorded  in  the  census  of  1926,  only  2,630,000  were  employed  in  establishments 
employing  more  than  100  persons. 

The  difficulties  of  making  a  competent  estimate  of  unemployment  are  for 
these  reasons  great.  However,  in  the  exhaustive  report  published  in  June,  1934, 
under  the  signature  of  Sir  Robert  Cahill,  Commercial  Counsellor  at  the  British 
Embassy,  the  number  of  totally  unemployed  was  estimated  at  800,000.  Taking 
this  carefully  obtained  figure  as  correct,  it  may  be  safe  to  assume  that,  due  to 
the  effect  of  seasonal  slackness,  particularly  in  the  heavy  industries,  the  total 
number  of  unemployed  in  France  at  the  end  of  1934  was  at  least  825,000. 

The  official  statement  also  shows  that  for  establishments  employing  more 
than  100  persons  the  hours  of  labour  have  gone  down  to  an  average  of  41-3  per 
week.  This  shows  that  total  wages  of  the  employed,  even  presuming  the  same 
hourly  rate,  have  declined  by  15  per  cent  from  the  same  wages  were  the  men 
working  on  a  standard  48-hour  basis,  and  by  a  greater  percentage  when  it  is  con- 
sidered that  the  majority  of  French  wage-earners  have  worked  on  even  a  longer 
hourly  basis.  Taking  those  who  are  working  under  forty  hours  a  week  as  being 
only  partially  employed,  19  per  cent  worked  for  less  than  forty  hours,  and  if  the 
average  employment  in  these  cases  is  taken  to  be  a  little  less  than  thirty-five 
hours  a  week,  a  total  of  2,000,000  workers  are  now  earning  only  two-thirds  of 
their  normal  income. 

It  is  fortunate  for  France  that  during  periods  of  prosperity  there  have  not 
been  enough  workers  to  take  up  all  the  available  jobs.  The  result  has  been  an 
influx  of  foreign  workers  who,  in  times  of  depression,  return  home  and  relieve 
France  of  a  large  part  of  its  burden  of  unemployment. 

It  was  officially  reported  that  at  the  end  of  1931  there  were  1,258,000  foreign 
wage-earners  in  France.  These  chiefly  comprised  Belgians,  Italians,  Poles,  and 
Swiss  working  in  the  heavy  industries  near  the  borders.  An  official  figure  at  the 
end  of  1933  gave  the  excess  of  departures  over  arrivals  of  foreign  workers  since 
1931  as  418,000,  while  the  1934  figures  add  another  150,000  departures  during 
1934.  Total  departures  have  amounted  therefore  to  568,000,  leaving  a  foreign 
working  population  of  nearly  700,000.  France  has  thus  been  relieved  of  a  burden 
which  would  have  added  very  greatly  to  the  present  unemployment  figures. 
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NOTES  ON  THE  GRAIN  SITUATION  IN  CENTRAL  EUROPE 

S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

GERMANY 

Hamburg,  April  3,  1935. — Official  figures  covering  stocks  of  grain  in  Ger- 
many indicate  that  during  January  and  February  considerable  reductions  took 
place  in  those  held  by  farmers,  also  that  quantities  on  hand  at  the  end  of 
February  were  much  lower  than  on  the  corresponding  date  of  last  year.  The 
following  table  gives  the  comparative  percentages  for  the  dates  indicated: — 

Percentage  of  Total  Grain  Crop  in  Hands  of  Farmers 

Feb.  28, 1935  Feb.  28,1934  Dec.  31, 1934 


Grain  Per  Cent       Per  Cent       Per  Cent 

Rye   26  30  45 

Winter  wheat   20  28  38 

Summer  wheat   38  50  58 

Winter  barley   12  19  24 

Summer  barley                                        ..  29  33  48 

Oats   46  50  65 


It  has  been  estimated,  on  a  basis  of  the  above  figures  and  the  decreased 
yield  during  the  crop  year  1933-34,  as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  that 
at  the  end  of  February  the  quantity  of  wheat  remaining  in  the  hands  of  the 
farmers  amounted  to  1,011,400  metric  tons,  whereas  on  the  same  date  last  year 
stocks  so  held  amounted  to  1,715,400  metric  tons. 

The  figures  covering  grain  stocks  in  the  hands  of  mills,  elevators,  etc.,  also 
show  marked  differences  as  between  the  same  dates  and  are  presented  below: — 

Grain  and  Flour  Stocks  in  Mills  and  Warehouses 

Local  and  Foreign  Stocks       Foreign  Stocks 
(Duty  Paid)  (Duty  Unpaid) 

Feb.,  1935      Feb.,  1934    Feb.,  1935  Feb.,  1934 
Figures  in  1,000  Metric  Tons 


Wheat   1,813.5  1,282.0  21.6  19.7 

Rye   1,493.2  946.7  5.7  11^1 

Oats   102.4  98.7  8.9  0.3 

Barley   137.6  187.0  8.9  25.1 

Wheat  flour   162.4  158.3  0.1  0.3 

Rye  flour   94.8  84.2  0.1  0.1 


From  the  above  it  will  be  readily  apparent  that  stocks  of  wheat  on  hand 
at  the  present  time  are  approximately  the  same  as  last  year,  and,  neglecting 
considerations  of  quality,  combined  stocks  of  bread  grains  are  thought  to  be 
sufficient  to  meet  milling  and  feeding  requirements  for  the  balance  of  the  current 
crop  year.  Stocks  of  rye  are  more  than  adequate  for  milling  purposes,  and  in 
some  districts  eosined  rye  has  been  distributed  for  feed  with  resulting  decreased 
demand  for  barley  and  other  feeding  grains. 

Statistics  of  imports  of  grain  into  Germany  show  marked  differences  in  the 
quantities  imported  as  well  as  in  countries  of  origin  as  compared  with  the  prev- 
ious year.  The  following  table  presents  import  figures  for  the  seven  months 
ending  February,  1934  and  1935: — 

German  Grain  Imports,  August-February,  1934  and  1935 

Aug.,  1933-Feb.,  1934    Aug.,  1934-Feb.,  1935 


Grain  Metric  Tons  Metric  Tons 

Wheat   414,757  250,022 

Rye   91,529  143,752 

Feeding  barley   171,318  355,636 

Other  barley   20,206  32,390 

Oats   3,640  104,124 
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1933 

1934 

Metric  Tons 

Metric  Tons 

616,335 

433,933 

74,424 

46,391 

20,511 

15,893 

18,071 

35,893 

14,118 

12,690 

2,000 

9,927 

13,772 

5,038 

4,448 

39,002 

54,968 

770,343 

646,961 

In  the  case  of  rye,  barley,  and  oats  noticeable  increases  have  taken  place, 
materially  assisted  by  barter  and  clearing  agreements  which  have  enabled  impor- 
tation, particularly  from  European  countries.  Changes  in  sources  of  supply  of 
wheat,  as  well  as  a  40  per  cent  reduction  in  imports  during  the  past  year,  have 
also  been  influenced  largely  by  foreign  exchange  considerations,  as  well  as  by 
governmental  measures  designed  to  increase  the  use  of  domestic  grains.  During 
the  calendar  year  1933  exports  of  German  wheat  amounted  to  536,082  metric 
tons,  but  as  a  result  of  the  embargo  placed  on  these  exports  in  June,  1934,  follow- 
ing the  reduction  of  foreign  exchange  quotas  and  a  consequent  restriction  on 
imports,  1934  shipments  declined  to  185,721  tons.  The  following  table  shows  the 
chief  supplying  countries  of  Germany's  wheat  imports  during  the  past  two 
years: — 

German  Wheat  Imports,  1933  and  1934 

Calendar  Year  Calendar  Year 

Country  of  Origin 

Canada . .   

Argentina  

United  States  

Soviet  Russia  

France   

Yugoslavia  

Hungary  

Turkey  

Morocco  

Chile  ..  ..  

Other  countries  

Total  imports  

For  the  seven  months  ending  February,  1935,  imports  of  wheat  from  Canada 
amounted  to  107,000  tons  or  32  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  imported,  whereas 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year  Canada  supplied  384,000  tons  or 
82  per  cent.  From  August  last  year  to  the  end  of  February  the  following  coun- 
tries shipped  the  quantity  of  wheat  indicated:  Turkey,  30,400  tons;  Soviet 
Russia,  25,000  tons;  France,  24,800  tons;  Yugoslavia,  16,400  tons;  Argentina, 
12,100  tons.  Since  October  of  last  year,  moreover,  Canada  has  been  supplanted 
each  month  in  its  position  as  the  leading  supplier  by  one  or  more  of  these  coun- 
tries, while  in  February  only  1,958  tons  of  Canadian  wheat  were  imported  into 
Germany  as  compared  with  52,015  tons  in  February,  1934. 

There  is  a  distinct  shortage  of  all  high-quality  wheats  throughout  Germany. 
The  grist  mills  are  said  to  be  sorely  pressed  for  Amber  Durum  grade,  which  dur- 
ing the  past  year  has  been  delivered  mainly  by  Turkey  and  Morocco.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  approximately  10  per  cent  of  Germany's  total  wheat  imports  in 
normal  years  has  consisted  of  this  variety.  Imports  from  Canada  have  recently 
declined  as  a  result  of  the  foreign  exchange  situation,  while  similar  obstacles  to 
importations  from  other  countries  have  led  to  a  strict  rationing  of  all  stocks. 

HUNGARY 

Final  estimates  of  the  production  of  cereal  crops  in  Hungary  during  the  past 
year  have  been  issued  and  are  given  below,  with  comparative  figures  for 
1932-33:— 

1932-33  1933-34 
M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

Wheat   2,622,414  1,672,303 

Rye   956,469  513,034 

Barley   481,455  446,987 

Oats   357,607  220,873 

Although,  from  an  agricultural  point  of  view,  the  decreased  yields  resulting 
from  bad  weather  conditions  were  discouraging,  prices  obtained,  for  wheat 
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especially,  are  reported  to  have  been  satisfactory.  Proposals  have  recently  been 
made  for  the  establishment  of  a  grain  monopoly  to  support  the  landowners' 
efforts  to  bring  about  higher  prices  for  their  grain  crops,  and  it  is  understood  that 
the  Government  is  to  give  this  matter  consideration  at  the  next  sitting  of  parlia- 
ment. 

CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Reference  has  recently  been  made  in  reports  on  the  Czechoslovakian  grain 
situation  to  the  difficulties  being  experienced  by  the  official  grain  monopoly  in 
disposing  of  its  increasing  holdings  of  wheat.  The  high  stabilized  prices  for 
wheat  and  rye  appear  to  have  seriously  lessened  the  demand  for  bread  grains, 
and  it  is  now  feared  that,  in  spite  of  the  unfavourable  crop  of  1934,  considerable 
stocks  will  have  to  be  carried  over  into  the  new  crop  year.  The  position  in  the 
case  of  rye  is  much  more  satisfactory.  Efforts  are  being  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment, however,  to  induce  landowners,  in  their  own  interest,  to  restrict  their  1935 
sowings  and  thus  assist  the  monopoly  in  adjusting  stocks  to  consumptive  demand. 

Imports  of  wheat  into  Czechoslovakia  for  the  year  1934  amounted  to  only 
2,250  metric  tons  as  compared  with  279,619  tons  in  1933.  Small  purchases  of 
wheat  have  been  made  from  Yugoslavia  towards  the  close  of  1934,  January 
imports  from  that  country  having  amounted  to  5,486  tons  out  of  a  total  of  5,517 
tons. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;  one 
florin  equals  $0-402  at  par:  at  present  rate  of  exchange  approximately  SO -67. 
All  conversions  have  been  made  at  par.) 

Rotterdam,  April  15,  1935. — During  the  first  quarter  of  1935  the  quantity 
of  wheat  imported  into  the  Netherlands  was  in  accordance  with  the  smaller 
volume  which  entered  the  country  in  1934  and  below  the  average  of  the  pre- 
ceding years.  Argentina  continued  to  be  a  strong  seller  and  supplied  88,843 
tons  or  more  than  64  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  137,404  tons.  Canada 
followed  in  second  place  with  29,735  tons  or  21-7  per  cent,  which  is  the  highest 
quarterly  import  figure  for  Canadian  wheat  since  the  last  three  months  of 
1933.  This  improved  position  is  due  to  an  increasing  realization  of  the  better 
results  obtained  in  bread-making  when  larger  quantities  of  hard  Manitoba 
wheat  are  used  for  mixing  purposes  with  the  soft  South  American  and  European 
products. 

Apart  from  Argentina  and  Canada,  there  were  no  other  countries  shipping 
large  quantities  of  wheat  to  the  Netherlands.  Particulars  of  imports  during  the 
first  quarter  of  1935,  together  with  comparative  figures  for  the  first  and  last 
quarters  of  1934,  are  appended: — 

WHEAT  IMPORTS 

January-March,  1934    October-December,  1934  J anuary-March,  1935 
M.Tons  $  M.Tons  $  M.  Tons  $ 


Total   86,686  1,202.000  148,655       2,778,800  137,404  2,076,400 

Germany..    ..  4,881  55,200  109            2,000  312  5,600 

Belgium  . .    .  .  1,024  14.400  8,130         131,600  3,180  50,800 

Russia   10,752  135,200   

Roumania.    ..  18,930  232,300  1,319  18,800   

Canada   21,120  362,000  22,890         431,600  29,735  544,800 

Argentina.    ..  24,159  313,600  99,868       1,430,800  88,843  1,216,000 

United  States.  4,318  72,000  15,224         317,200  6,964  131,600 

Uruguay   7,370  107,200 
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WHEAT  IN  STORAGE 

The  quantity  of  wheat  on  hand  in  Rotterdam  is  now  lower  than  it  has 
been  for  two  years,  with  only  27,055  tons  in  storage  on  April  6  in  comparison 
with  75,395  tons  at  the  close  of  1934  and  52,335  tons  at  the  beginning  of  April, 
1934.  As  regards  the  present  stock,  20,700  tons  are  from  South  America  and 
3,765  tons  from  Canada,  with  most  of  the  balance  of  European  origin.  The  pres- 
ence of  an  abnormally  large  quantity  of  spot  wheat  has  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  market  and  its  disappearance  will  be  a  stimulus  to  imports. 

MARKET  CONDITIONS 

A  narrowing  in  the  margin  between  Canadian  and  Argentinian  prices, 
coupled  with  a  slightly  better  demand  and  a  decline  in  spot  stocks,  has  brought 
the  Rotterdam  grain  market  back  to  a  more  healthy  condition  than  it  has  been 
in  for  some  time. 

Adverse  criticisms  are  heard  regarding  the  quality  of  new-crop  Plate  wheat, 
although  milling  tests  have  turned  out  better  than  expected.  All  these  factors, 
coupled  with  the  better  beginning  which  has  been  made,  indicate  that  the  cur- 
rent period  will  see  larger  imports  from  Canada  than  its  predecessor,  taking 
into  consideration  the  abnormally  large  imports  from  Argentina  during  the  first 
quarter. 

An  unsettling  factor  is  the  continued  presence  and  pressure  of  European 
wheat.  Such  countries  as  Sweden,  Latvia,  Lithuania,  France,  and  Roumania 
are  offering  at  very  low  prices.  While  the  individual  quantities  are  in  each 
case  unimportant,  they  are,  if  taken  collectively,  capable  of  causing  upsets. 

FLOUR 

High  prices  caused  largely  by  a  tax  of  6-75  fl.  per  100  kilos  place  foreign 
flour  at  a  premium  of  approximately  2  fl.  in  comparison  with  the  home-milled 
product,  which  makes  business,  even  to  the  limited  extent  to  which  it  is  legally 
possible,  extremely  difficult. 

Imports  from  Canada,  which  are,  however,  always  at  a  low  ebb  during 
the  winter  months,  fell  to  587  tons  in  comparison  with  1,265  tons  in  the  pre- 
ceding three  months. 

Details  as  to  imports  during  the  first  and  last  quarter  of  1934  and  the  first 
quarter  of  1935  are  subjoined: — 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934  Oct.-Dec,  1934         Jan.-Mar.,  1935 

M.  Tons        $         M.  Tons  $         M.  Tons  $ 


Total   9,445  169,200  12,811  239,600  9,150  184,000 

Germany   2,425  32.000  49  800   

United  Kingdom.  .  ..  363  8,800  256  6,000  549  12,400 

France   2,480  45,200  8,639  122,800  5,526  87,200 

Italy   1,781  20,000  223  7,800   

United  States   1,415  41,600  2,132  66,400  1,782  56,800 

Canada   649  17,600  1,265  31,400  587  17,200 


ANTICIPATED  ALTERATION  IN  IMPORT  RESTRICTIONS 

Because  of  the  comparatively  high  price  of  foreign  flour,  coupled  with  the 
formalities  necessary  to  secure  permits  to  employ  it,  many  bakers  do  not  use 
the  5  per  cent  which  they  are  allowed  to  purchase  for  blending  purposes.  For 
some  time  a  scheme  has  been  receiving  consideration  whereby  imports  of  flour 
will  be  allowed  up  to  the  full  5  per  cent  of  domestic  production  in  connection 
with  which  a  total  import  quota  of  22,500  metric  tons,  exclusive  of  feeding 
flours,  is  suggested.  Under  present  conditions  it  is  estimated  that  probably  50 
per  cent  of  the  bakers  do  not  use  unmixed  flour.   It  may  now  be  made  possible 
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for  the  remainder  who  do  employ  unmixed  flour  to  take  over  the  balance  to 
which  those  who  do  not  use  it  are  legally  entitled  and  which  is  now  not  employed 
at  all. 

In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  it  is  reported  that  the  present  monopoly 
tax  on  flour  of  6-75  fl.  per  100  kilos  is  to  be  reduced. 

MEELFABRIEKEN  DER  NEDERLANDSCHE  BAKKERIJ 

The  annual  report  of  the  Meelfabrieken  der  Nederlandsche  Bakkerij,  the 
largest  flour  mill  in  the  Netherlands,  indicates  that  this  concern — which  has  a 
daily  capacity  of  700  tons — came  through  the  year  in  a  satisfactory  condition 
and  realized  a  larger  profit  than  in  the  preceding  year. 

After  taking  care  of  all  fixed  charges,  depreciation  on  property  and  equip- 
ment, and  other  items,  a  balance  of  418,653  fl.  remained  for  the  stockholders, 
which  permitted  the  payment  of  a  6  per  cent  dividend,  the  same  as  the  previous 
year,  when  the  net  profit  was  414,347  fl. 

Mention  is  made  in  the  report  of  the  depressed  condition  of  the  baking 
industry,  as  a  result  of  which  it  has  been  necessary  to  increase  the  reserve  for 
bad  debts.  Despite  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the  offal  has  had  to  be  exported, 
fairly  good  prices  have  been  realized. 

An  elevator  which  will  enable  the  mill  to  warehouse  its  own  wheat  supplies 
is  now  on  the  point  of  completion,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  use  of  this  will 
enable  further  economies  to  be  effected. 

PRICE  OF  BREAD 

The  cost  of  bread  in  the  Netherlands  is  high,  and  when  a  comparison  is 
made  with  Belgium,  England,  Switzerland,  and  other  European  countries,  the 
difference  is  great.   This  is  because  of  taxation  of  the  principal  ingredients. 

Included  in  the  price  of  a  28-ounce  loaf  is  the  sum  of  0-0419  fl.,  which  goes 
to  assist  domestic  wheat  producers  through  the  guaranteed  price  they  receive 
for  their  product.  With  an  annual  bread  consumption  of  approximately  756,- 
000,000  kilos,  this  makes  a  total  expenditure  on  this  account  of  about  39,590,- 
000  fl.  In  addition,  there  is  also  included  in  the  cost  of  the  same  loaf  when 
milk  is  used  in  its  manufacture  0-005  fl.,  which  goes  to  assist  dairy  farmers. 

Taking  the  ratio  between  the  consumption  of  bread  made  with  milk  and 
that  made  with  water  as  1  and  4,  this  means  an  additional  sum  of  966,000  fl. 
per  annum.  Furthermore,  there  are  levies  on  oils  and  fats  which  are  often  used 
in  bread  making,  and  which  represent  an  additional  minimum  of  perhaps  425,- 
000  fl. 

Collectively  therefore  there  are  total  so-called  "  crisis  "  charges  on  bread 
consumed  in  the  Netherlands  which  aggregate  roughly  41,000,000  fl.  per  annum. 

Without  these  taxes  the  price  of  both  water  and  milk  bread  could  be 
lowered  by  at  least  0-04  fl.  and  0-045  fl.  respectively  per  28-ounce  loaf.  The 
cost  of  such  a  loaf  delivered  to  the  consumers  is  roughly  0-16  fl.  for  water 
bread  and  0-17^  fl.  for  milk  bread,  so  that  such  a  decrease  would  amount  to 
roughly  25  per  cent.  It  is  said  that  the  working-class  people  in  the  Nether- 
lands spend  approximately  9  per  cent  of  their  wages  in  bread. 

CONSUMPTION  OF  FLOUR 

According  to  figures  emanating  from  the  Central  Flour  Office,  the  con- 
sumption of  flour  by  the  bakeries  in  1934  was  appreciably  greater  than  since  a 
record  first  began  to  be  kept  in  1932.  The  total  average  monthly  quantity, 
which  is  exclusive  of  what  is  used  for  domestic  purposes,  was  46,600  metric 
tons  in  comparison  with  42,400  tons  in  1933. 
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ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  April  18,  1935. — General  comparisons  between  the  economic 
position  of  the  Netherlands  as  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  and  in 
the  corresponding  period  of  1934  or  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  last  year  reveal 
scarcely  any  encouraging  signs  in  the  situation.  Declines  are  noted  in  the 
foreign  trade  statistics  both  in  imports  and  exports.  Most  industries  have 
contracted  their  production,  especially  the  heavy  industries.  Unemployment 
has  definitely  increased,  even  after  allowance  is  made  for  seasonal  influences. 
There  has  been  considerable  speculation  concerning  the  florin  since  the  recent 
devaluation  in  the  Belgian  currency.  However,  although  large  shipments  of 
gold  have  been  made,  the  metal  reserves  of  the  Netherlands  Bank  are  still  high 
and  the  immediate  technical  position  of  the  florin  sound. 

TRADE 

The  value  of  both  imports  and  exports  fell  in  this  quarter  and  amounted 
to  226,000,000  florins  and  160,000,000  florins  respectively  in  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  figures  of  276,000,000  florins  and  168,000,000  florins  registered 
in  the  first  three  months  of  1934.  The  proportional  distribution  towards  a  more 
even  visible  trade  balance  has  advanced,  however,  for  during  the  period  under 
review  70-7  per  cent  of  the  imports  are  covered  by  exports,  whilst  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1934,  only  60-8  per  cent  of  exports  were  so  liquidated. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  an  important  decline  of  50,000,000  florins  in 
the  value  of  total  imports  this  first  quarter  as  compared  to  the  same  three 
months  of  1934.  The  great  proportion,  approximately  70  per  cent,  is  accounted 
for  by  decreases  of  imports  of  manufactured  articles.  The  importation  of  such 
products  is  practically  entirely  governed  by  quota  legislation,  and  the  effect 
of  these  restrictive  measures  becomes  more  and  more  evident.  The  total  value 
of  imports  has  declined  more  or  less  steadily  since  the  beginning  of  1930, 
and  the  corresponding  weight  figures  have  fluctuated  more  unevenly  but  still 
with  a  decidedly  downward  trend. 

In  the  export  field,  the  Netherlands  shipper  is  severely  handicapped  by 
manufacturing  costs,  which  are  considerably  higher  than  those  paid  by  his 
competitors  in  neighbouring  countries.  This  is  particularly  true  of  both  the 
machinery  and  shipbuilding  trades  and  also  of  the  textile  group.  In  the 
artificial  silk  industry  exports  were  less  both  in  quantity  and  value,  and  the 
average  monthly  figures  for  this  quarter  are  lower  than  the  year  monthly 
averages  during  both  1933  and  1934.  Also,  the  average  price  per  net  kilo 
declined  to  1*89 J  fl.,  the  lowest  figure  recorded  during  the  past  two  and  a 
quarter  years.  The  export  of  radio  articles  shows  an  advance  over  the  figures 
for  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  but  that  of  glowlamps  is  less.  The  general  index 
figure  covering  exports  of  manufactured  articles,  which  had  shown  an  increase 
until  last  autumn,  has  fallen  during  the  past  few  months. 

Index  figures,  corrected  for  seasonal  variations,  indicate  continued  decline 
in  most  products  destined  for  internal  trade.  The  index  of  imports  of  indus- 
trial raw  materials  has  shown  a  new  decline  since  last  December,  and  the 
February  figure  is  lower  than  all  previous  monthly  ciphers  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  1933.  This  is  mostly  due  to  the  lessened  imports  of  iron,  wood,  and  raw 
materials  for  the  manufacture  of  products.  A  recovery  is  noted  in  the  index 
of  importations  of  raw  materials  for  consumption  products  but  the  figure  still 
stands  below  the  level  at  the  beginning  of  1934.  Other  indices  recording  the 
production  of  capital  goods  (tenders,  contracts,  building,  imports  of  machine?, 
etc.)  indicate  that  the  general  depressed  condition  of  these  basic  industries  is 
still  extending. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT 

During  the  period  under  review,  the  number  of  unemployed  registered  by 
the  Labour  offices  reached  the  highest  figure  that  has  been  noted  so  far,  when 
on  January  31  the  total  stood  at  432,000  persons.  Comparisons  with  1933  and 
1934  are  unfavourable,  for  the  registered  unemployed  at  the  same  date  in  those 
years  was  398,680  and  387,200  respectively.  By  the  end  of  February,  1935, 
a  decrease  of  14,800  unemployed  persons  was  recorded,  but  this  diminution  was 
not  more  than  the  average  seasonal  decline  during  the  past  four  years.  As  the 
past  winter  was  a  particularly  mild  one,  these  figures  are  not  encouraging.  It 
is,  of  course,  probable  that  with  the  ever-narrowing  opportunities  of  finding  new 
employment,  more  persons  are  led  to  register  than  formerly;  nevertheless,  the 
figures  are  impressive.  Also  the  proportion  between  the  number  of  appoint- 
ments made  and  those  seeking  them,  after  seasonal  correction,  was  more 
unfavourable  than  any  time  since  the  summer  of  1932.  The  index  figure  of 
industrial  unemployment,  which  after  seasonal  correction  registered  an  improve- 
ment in  that  situation  between  June,  1933,  and  March,  1934,  now  reflects  an 
extensive  increase  in  unemployment  stretching  over  nearly  all  branches  of 
industry. 

AGRICULTURE 

Weather  conditions  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  were,  on  the  whole, 
comparatively  mild.  In  January  precipitation  was  heavy,  but  in  February  and 
March  it  was  not  excessive.  It  is  still  too  early  to  express  a  definite  opinion 
about  the  winter  crops.  The  conditions  of  these  in  general  is  not  unsatisfactory, 
however. 

PRICES 

The  general  index  of  wholesale  prices  (for  48  articles,  basis  1913=100) 
stood  at  75  for  the  month  of  March,  and  that  for  28  foodstuffs  at  80,  as  com- 
pared with  79  and  84  in  March,  1934,  respectively.  Both  these  figures  are  lower 
than  those  during  the  past  year  and  a  quarter,  representing  a  return  towards 
the  1933  levels.  Foodstuffs  are  chiefly  responsible  for  the  decline:  of  these 
commodities,  eggs,  milk,  cheese,  tea,  coffee,  and  pepper  were  most  noticeably 
lower-priced,  whilst  mutton  and  pork  were  considerably  more  expensive. 

SHIPPING 

The  depreciation  of  the  Belgian  currency  will  undoubtedly  have  a  con- 
siderable effect  on  the  port  traffic  of  Rotterdam.  Antwerp  has  been  strongly 
competitive  of  late,  and  now,  with  the  additional  28  per  cent  devaluation 
effective  on  the  various  port  dues,  can  make  an  even  stronger  bid  for  the  trade. 
Representations  have  already  been  made  by  local  shipping  interests  to  the 
Government,  and  some  steps  on  the  part  of  the  latter  are  anticipated.  The 
continually  declining  volume  of  imports,  both  of  foreign  and  of  Netherlands 
colonial  products,  together  with  the  partial  closing  of  transit  trade  to  other 
European  countries  either  from  payment  restrictions  or  insistence  on  direct 
shipments,  have  severely  affected  the  port  of  Rotterdam.  The  number  of  sea- 
going vessels  which  entered  the  harbour  of  Rotterdam  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1935  was  2,716,  having  a  net  tonnage  of  4,308,425  metric  tons.  This 
is  a  slight  increase  over  the  traffic  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934,  when 
the  totals  were  2,650  ships  and  4,056,874  tons  respectively. 

FINANCIAL 

Share  prices  have  advanced  slightly  since  December  in  accordance  with  the 
usual  seasonal  movement,  but  during  March  a  decline  was  noticeable.  Nether- 
lands bonds  were  somewhat  firmer  than  East  Indian.   The  average  return  from 
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investments  fell  further,  and  per  cent  obligations  were  quoted  around  parity. 
New  3^  per  cent  bonds  issued  during  the  quarter  were  entirely  taken  up,  whilst 
the  gold  market  also  remained  very  liquid. 

A  more  favourable  indication  may  be  drawn  from  the  annual  reports  of  • 
various  large  limited  companies  which  have  been  published  during  the  last  three 
months.   Several  of  these  firms  have  been  able  to  maintain  their  dividend  pay- 
ments from  current  profits  and  without  recourse  to  withdrawals  from  their 
reserves. 

The  above  conditions  do  not  yet  reflect  the  new  monetary  measures  insti- 
tuted in  Belgium.  Since  April,  however,  the  Netherlands  Bank  has  twice  raised 
its  discount  rate  by  one  per  cent,  the  effective  rate  since  April  10  standing  at 
4^  per  cent.  Such  action  was  taken  after  a  gold  loss  of  33,000,000  florins 
reported  on  April  1  and  of  105,000,000  florins  in  the  week  following,  a  total  of 
138,000,000  florins.  The  withdrawal  of  these  funds  has  necessarily  reduced  the 
metal  coverage  of  the  currency.  This  cover  for  some  time  has  been  at  the  high 
figure  of  82  per  cent;  with  the  first  shipments  of  gold  it  declined  to  78-18  per 
cent,  whilst  the  April  8  statement  places  the  metal  coverage  at  71-19  per  cent 
of  the  demand  liabilities  outstanding,  still  greatly  above  the  legal  minimum 
of  40  per  cent. 

The  statement  of  the  position  of  the  Netherlands  Bank  at  the  close  of 
business  on  April  15  has  just  been  received.  Gold  reserves  have  been  depleted, 
but  only  to  the  extent  of  12,000,000  florins  as  compared  with  the  larger  amounts 
recorded  above.  The  note  circulation  has  been  reduced  by  about  15,000,000 
florins,  and  the  metal  cover  is  slightly  less  at  70  •  87  per  cent.  The  gold  reserves 
held  abroad  have  been  mostly  recalled;  they  stand  at  only  803,253  florins  as 
compared  to  16,991,350  florins  the  week  before.  No  further  change  has  been 
deemed  necessary,  however,  in  the  discount  rate. 


ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  BLOTTING  PAPER 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  have  been  made  at  current  free  market  rates  of  exchange,  namely,  $1  Canadian 

equals  3-92  paper  pesos.) 

Buenos  Aires,  April  1,  1935. — In  spite  of  a  certain  amount  of  competition 
from  locally  made  blotting  paper,  there  is  still  a  fairly  large  market  for 
imported  paper  in  Argentina.  The  following  statistics  give  the  imports  from 
the  chief  sources  of  supply  for  1933,  1932,  and  for  the  five  years  average 
1927-31:— 

1927-31  1932  1933 

Kilograms     Kilograms  Kilograms 

Total   394,830  223,394  303,283 

United  States   297,265  112,940  253,505 

United  Kingdom   26,153  85,581  23,820 

Germany   50,800  15,875  16,870 

Complete  figures  for  1934  are  not  yet  available,  but  total  imports  during 
that  year  fell  to  261,581  kilograms. 

From  the  above  figures  it  will  be  noted  that  the  United  States  is  by  far 
the  most  important  source  of  supply  for  foreign-made  blotting  paper.  For 
many  years  the  market  has  preferred  the  softer  and  thicker  type  of  paper, 
while  the  usual  stiffer  and  highly  compressed  English  style  of  blotting  paper 
is  not  as  popular.  In  addition;  the  sales  of  United  States  papers  are  backed 
by  a  certain  amount  of  advertising  in  the  local  trade  papers.  As  far  as  the 
local  industry  is  concerned,  official  estimates  place  the  production  at  about 
200,000  kilograms  in  1934.  The  quality  is,  however,  definitely  considered 
inferior,  so  that  the  imported  paper  can  be  sold  at  higher  prices  in  the  local 
market. 
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CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

The  customs  duties  on  plain  or  embossed  blotting  paper  work  out  at  about 
45-8  paper  centavos  per  kilogram  legal  net  weight  (11-68  cents  Canadian). 
The  duties  on  printed  paper  are  considerably  higher,  being  62-2  paper  centavos 
per  kilogram  (15-86  cents  Canadian).  Blotting  paper,  covered  on  one  side  with 
paper  or  light  cardboard,  pays  the  same  duty  as  ordinary  blotting  paper  pro- 
vided that  the  covering  paper  is  classified  by  the  customs  authorities  as  paper 
for  printing  or  illustration;  if  the  paper  cannot  be  classified,  the  shipment  will 
be  charged  duty  at  the  rate  of  42  per  cent  on  the  declared  c.i.f.  value  when 
imprinted,  and  57  per  cent  when  printed. 

TYPE  IMPORTED 

The  great  bulk  of  the  blotting  paper  imported  is  plain,  unembossed,  with- 
out printing  or  paper  facing.  There  is  a  little  of  the  latter  imported,  but  there 
is  a  comparatively  negative  demand  for  such  blotting  paper  as  it  is  little 
used  in  advertising.  Blotting  paper  is  all  imported  in  large  sheets  19  by  24 
inches,  and  in  weights  of  38,  60,  80,  100,  and  120  pounds  per  ream  of  500  shaets. 
The  38-pound  paper  is  only  imported  in  relatively  small  quantities,  being  used 
principally  for  writing-paper  blocks.  The  colours  currently  brought  in  are 
grey,  white,  and  pink.  There  is  a  certain  amount  of  green  paper  imported  in 
the  heavier  weights  for  desk  blotters,  but  as  it  is  slightly  more  expensive  the 
other  colours  are  used  for  general  purposes.  In  addition,  there  is  some  importa- 
tion of  dark-red  and  deep-gold  heavy  paper  for  desk  blotters,  but  the  demand 
for  these  colours  is  comparatively  limited. 

PACKING 

Most  of  the  paper  is  imported  in  wooden  cases.  Occasionally  some  ship- 
ments are  made  in  wire-bound  bales  with  two  wooden  sides;  although  quota- 
tions on  paper  in  such  packing  are  slightly  less,  as  the  duties  on  bales  are 
levied  on  the  gross  weight,  in  most  cases  the  final  cost  to  the  importer  is 
higher  than  the  box  packing,  when  the  legal  net  weight  is  taken  for  duty 
purposes.  For  the  38-  and  60-pound  papers,  each  ream  is  wrapped  in  damp- 
resisting,  light  pasteboard,  while  in  the  heavier  weights  the  reams  are  usually 
divided  into  two  packets.  Sometimes  the  ream  of  120-pound  paper  is  split  into 
four  packets  before  placing  in  the  packing  case. 

The  internal  packing  referred  to  above  is  entirely  necessary  in  order  to 
conform  with  the  customs  requirements.  The  packages  must  be  tied  securely 
so  that  the  whole  may  be  lifted  complete  out  of  the  external  containers.  If 
these  instructions  are  not  followed  precisely — lining  the  case  is  not  sufficient 
for  customs  purposes — fines  and  delays  are  sure  to  arise  as  described  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1587  (June  30,  1934). 

DISTRIBUTION 

Blotting  paper  is  usually  sold  by  factory  representatives,  who  may  work 
entirely  on  a  commission  basis  or  who  may  carry  stocks  and  do  their  own 
importing.  In  the  latter  case  the  wholesalers  and  larger  retailers  buy  their 
requirements  on  a  peso  basis  from  the  representative,  and  these  distributors 
may  have  the  exclusive  right  to  carry  the  stocks  of  a  certain  mark  for  retail 
distribution.  If  the  agent  does  not  carry  stocks,  he  sells  for  direct  importation 
both  to  large  wholesalers  and  to  some  of  the  more  important  retailers,  who 
can  take  large  enough  orders  to  do  their  own  importing. 

PRICES  AND  THE  EXCHANGE  PROBLEM 

Prices  on  blotting  paper  are  usually  quoted  per  pound,  and  must  be  c.i.f. 
Buenos  Aires.    Frequently  the  local  manufacturers  quote  by  the  pound,  although 
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the  metric  system  is  in  current  use  in  Argentina.  Confidential  prices  quoted  by 
United  States  and  English  exporters,  and  by  local  manufacturers,  together  with 
samples  of  blotting  paper  and  the  paper  used  in  wrapping  the  reams,  are  avail- 
able on  request  from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  to 
Canadian  exporters. 

Importers  from  the  United  States  in  all  probability  must  rely  on  the  free 
exchange  market  to  make  remittance  abroad  {Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1589,  of  July  14,  1934) ,  whereas  because  of  the  exchange  agreement  between 
Argentina  and  the  United  Kingdom,,  importers  of  paper  from  that  country 
undoubtedly  can  use  the  official  exchange  market.  This  gives,  of  course,  a 
decided  advantage  to  English  shippers,  but  the  preference  for  the  United  States 
blotting  papers  would  appear  strong  enough  to  offset  this  advantage.  In  any 
case,  the  chief  opposition  to  any  Canadian  exports  would  be  from  the  United 
States,  and  as  imports  from  Canada  would  also  have  to  be  paid  for  through 
the  free  market,  conditions  as  regards  exchange  do  not  favour  either  country. 

The  Trade  Commissioner's  office,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires,  has  received 
an  inquiry  from  a  local  representative  well  connected  with  the  blotting  oaper 
importers,  who  would  like  to  obtain  a  Canadian  agency  for  this  product.  Inter- 
ested exporters  are  therefore  invited  to  send  samples  (by  sample  post  in 
packages  weighing  less  than  one  pound)  and  c.i.f.  prices  covering  their  com- 
plete range,  together  with  agency  terms. 

FREE  EXCHANGE  RATES  FOR  IMPORTS  INTO  ARGENTINA 

INCREASED 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  April  16,  1935. — On  March  28  new  financial  and  banking 
laws  were  formally  promulgated  in  Argentina  which,  among  other  things,  made 
provision  for  the  organization  of  a  central  bank.  The  actual  law  of  organiza- 
tion established  that  imports  of  goods  without  an  advance  exchange  permit 
would  have  to  pay  a  surcharge  of  anything  up  to  20  per  cent  (including  for 
reckoning  purposes  the  difference  between  the  official  and  free  exchange  market 
quotations)  before  such  goods  could  be  cleared  through  the  customs. 

A  decree,  with  its  complementary  resolution,  has  just  been  issued  putting 
this  clause  into  effect  to  the  full  amount  of  the  surcharge  as  from  April  22. 
This  decree  does  not  alter  the  main  structure  of  the  two  exchange  markets;  it 
is  still  necessary  to  obtain  permits  to  deal  on  the  official  market,  whereas  there 
are  no  restrictions  to  dealing  in  free  exchange  at  current  rates,  and  the  surcharge 
will  not  be  applied  if  the  remittance  is  not  to  obtain  possession  of  goods  await- 
ing clearance  in  the  customs. 

Since  the  original  law  stipulates  that  the  20  per  cent  must  include  the 
difference  in  the  rates  of  exchange  on  the  two  markets,  the  importer,  bringing 
in  goods  without  a  previous  permit,  will  purchase  the  necessary  exchange  at 
the  prevailing  free  rate  to  cover  the  c.i.f.  value  of  the  goods;  the  percentage 
that  this  rate  is  over  the  official  exchange  rate  will  then  be  deducted  from  20, 
the  difference  representing  the  percentage  surtax  that  he  will  be  charged  under 
the  new  law  (the  percentage  being  levied  on  the  value  of  the  goods  converted 
at  the  official  rate  of  exchange) .  This  surtax  will  be  transferred  to  the  Exchange 
Profits  Fund  which  is  designed  to  offset  exchange  losses  on  Government  remit- 
tances and  to  defray  any  losses  that  may  be  encountered  by  the  Grain  Board 
in  guaranteeing  certain  minimum  grain  prices  to  the  grower  (see  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1560:  December  23,  1933).  Thus,  after  April  22  im- 
porters without  advance  exchange  permits  will  be  required,  in  effect,  to  purchase 
exchange  to  the  full  c.i.f.  value  of  the  merchandise  at  the  rate  of  20  per  cent  over 
the  current  quotations  on  the  official  exchange  market  before  they  will  be  able 
to  clear  the  goods  through  the  customs. 
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The  following  example  will  demonstrate  the  position  of  an  importer  bringing  in  goods 
to  the  c.ii.  value  of  $1,000;  supposing  the  efficial  exchange  rate  is  3-50  pesos  per  $1  and  the 
free  market  quotation  is  3-90  pesos  per  $1: — 

The  importer  without  an  advance  permit  would  be  required  to  pay  for  his  exchange  at 
the  rate  of  3-50  plus  20  per  cent,  or  at  4-20  pesos  per  $1,  which  would  thus  cost  him  4,200 
pesos  as  against  3,900  pesos  under  the  system  prior  to  April  22.  This  compares  with  a  cost 
of  3,500  pesos  for  an  importer  in  possession  of  an  advance  permit.  As  the  free  market  is 
11  *4  per  cent  over  the  official  market,  8-6  per  cent  (subtracting  11-4  from  20)  of  3,500  pesos 
would  represent  the  amount  transferred  to  the  Exchange  Profits  Fund. 

If  imports  are  invoiced  in  Argentine  currency,  or  if  the  cost  of  freight  and 
insurance  or  other  expenses  making  up  the  final  c.i.f.  value  are  given  in  pesos, 
these  values  will  be  converted  into  £  sterling  at  the  current  official  exchange 
rates  for  purposes  of  computing  the  total  20  per  cent  surcharge. 

When  the  system  of  advance  exchange  permits  was  inaugurated,  it  was 
stipulated  that  the  importer  could  apply  for  official  exchange  after  the  arrival 
of  the  goods,  although  such  applications  would  only  be  considered  after  meeting 
the  demands  for  advance  permits.  The  new  regulations  do  away  with  this 
privilege,  and  no  applications  for  official  exchange  will  be  considered  for  goods 
imported  after  April  22  without  advance  exchange  permits;  there  is  nothing, 
however,  in  these  regulations  that  prevents  the  application  for  official  exchange 
to  cover  goods  imported  without  advance  permits  prior  to  this  date. 

ALTERATION  IN  REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  ADVANCE 
EXCHANGE  PERMITS  IN  ARGENTINA 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  April  11,  1935. — New  regulations  governing  the  advance  ex- 
change permits  in  Argentina  have  just  been  issued  and  came  into  effect  on  April 
9,  1935.  By  these  regulations  the  minimum  period  which  must  elapse  before 
goods  can  be  imported,  after  the  granting  of  such  a  permit,  is  reduced  from  15 
days  to  12  days  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1600:  September  29, 
1934).  At  the  same  time  this  period  may  be  reduced  if  the  interested  party  can 
prove  that  the  transit  of  the  goods  covered  by  the  permit  is  less  than  the  afore- 
mentioned minimum. 

If  the  clearance  of  goods  cannot  be  made  until  the  advance  exchange  permit 
has  expired,  extensions  of  the  permit  will  still  be  granted  up  to  20  days,  but  in 
future  this  extension  will  not  be  dependent  on  the  state  of  the  exchange  market 
as  formerly,  but  will  be  granted  if  it  can  be  shown  that  the  delay  was  caused 
by  loss  of  time  during  shipment  or  by  the  late  arrival  of  the  shipping  documents. 

Finally,  the  regulations  state  that,  if  it  is  found  that  an  advance  permit 
cannot  be  used  owing  to  changes  in  the  original  classification  of  the  goods,  or  if 
the  country  of  origin  is  different  from  that  specified  in  the  permit,  or  if  the  total 
amount  of  the  permit  does  not  cover  the  invoice  value,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  granting  of  a  new  permit  in  place  of  the  original. 

SECOND  ESTIMATE  OF  ARGENTINE  GRAIN  CROP  FOR  THE 

1934-35  SEASON 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  March  30,  that  the  second  estimate  of  the  current  crops  just  issued 
by  the  Director  General  of  Statistics  of  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  gives  the 
following  yields  in  metric  tons  (2,205  pounds):  wheat,  6,486,000;  linseed, 
1,958,000;  oats,  970,000;  barley,  886,000;  rye,  401,000.  This  second  forecast 
shows  reductions  in  the  estimates  of  yields  for  wheat,  oats,  and  barley,  while 
linseed  is  revised  upwards.  (For  comparison  with  the  first  estimate,  reference 
should  be  made  to  Commercial  Intelligence.  Journal  No.  1621:  February  23.) 
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On  the  basis  of  these  new  figures,  this  year's  wheat  crop  will  be  16-6  per 
cent  below  last  year's  yield,  although  only  slightly  under  the  last  ten-year 
average.  In  the  other  grains  increases  are  shown  in  all  cases,  both  when  com- 
pared with  last  year's  crop  and  with  the  ten-year  average,  being,  in  the  case  of 
linseed,  23-1  and  9-5  per  cent  respectively  ;  oats,  16-4  and  3-4;  barley,  20-6 
and  114;  rye,  118  and  134. 

FRENCH  INDO-CHINA  AND  ITS  TRADE 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  March  15,  1935. — The  territory  of  French  Indo-China  for 
administration  purposes  is  divided  into  five  states:  Cochin-China  (26,476 
square  miles),  a  French  colony  since  1862;  Annam  (39,758  square  miles),  a 
French  protectorate  since  1886;  Cambodia  (67,550  square  miles),  a  French  pro- 
tectorate since  1863,  which  includes  the  territory  around  Battambang,  ceded  by 
Siam  in  1907;  Tonkin  (40,530  square  miles),  a  French  protectorate  since  1884; 
and  the  Laos  territory  (89,320  square  miles),  made  a  French  protectorate  since 
1893.  In  addition,  the  territory  of  Kwang  Chau  Wan  (190  square  miles)  on 
the  coast  of  China,  leased  from  China  in  1898  and  increased  in  1899  by  the 
addition  of  two  islands  in  the  bay,  has  been  under  the  authority  of  the  Governor 
General  of  French  Indo-China  since  1900.   The  area  totals  285,000  square  miles. 

The  last  census  taken  in  1931  showed  a  total  population  of  21,652,000, 
made  up  of  4,467,352  in  Cochin-China,  including  14,898  French  and  515  other 
Europeans  (military  forces  excluded) ;  5,119,801  in  Annam  in  1932,  including 
2,854  Europeans,  591,705  Mois,  and  9,878  Chinese;  2,806,000  in  Cambodia,  of 
whom  2,000  were  Europeans  (excluding  military  forces) ;  and  nearly  1,000,000 
in  the  Laos.  Tonkin  contained  8,012,429  inhabitants  in  1932,  of  whom  10,338 
were  French  (exclusive  of  military  forces)  and  3,082  other  Europeans. 

The  climate  of  French  Indo-China  is  warm  and  damp,  and  subjected  to  the 
influence  of  two  monsoons — the  northeast  in  winter  and  the  southwest  in  sum- 
mer. The  breaking  of  a  monsoon  is  often  attended  by  terrific  cyclones.  The 
average  annual  rainfall  represents  a  layer  of  about  1,800  mm.  for  the  entire 
country.  The  annual  temperature  averages  about  26°C.  over  the  whole  of  the 
broad  plains  of  the  littoral,  but  it  falls  to  17°C.  in  a  few  places  in  the  moun- 
tains. 

The  administration  of  the  whole  country  is  under  a  Governor-General, 
assisted  by  a  Secretary-General;  and  each  of  the  protectorates  has  at  its  head 
an  official  bearing  the  title  of  Resident-Superior,  except  in  the  case  of  Cochin- 
China,  which,  being  a  French  colony,  has  a  Governor. 

Besides  the  principal  towns  of  Haiphong,  Hanoi,  Saigon,  Cho'lo'n,  Phnom- 
Penh,  and  Angkor,  there  are  other  large  towns  such  as  Hue,  capital  of  Annam 
(population  256,000) ;  Dong-Hoi,  99  miles  from  Hue  (population  161,000) ; 
Tourane,  a  commercial  port  (440  Europeans,  5,500  Annamites,  and  480  Chinese) ; 
Qui-Nhon,  193  miles  from  Tourane  (population  528,000) ;  Thanh-Hoa,  193 
miles  from  Tourane  (population  762,000) ;  Vinh,  194  miles  from  Hanoi  (popu- 
lation 615,000) ;  and  Son-Tay,  24  miles  from  Hanoi  (population  254,000) . 

The  total  length  of  the  railway  lines,  two-thirds  Government,  is  1,490  miles. 
Attention  has  lately  been  given  to  road-making,  and  there  are  now  about  7,300 
miles  of  metalled  roads  and  10,000  miles  of  good  unmetalled  roads.  Auto- 
mobiles in  use  include  11,100  passenger  cars,  1,754  buses,  and  1,354  trucks. 
Some  rivers  serve  as  important  means  of  transportation.  Civil  air  service  is 
maintained  regularly  between  Saigon  and  Angkor. 

The  unit  of  currency  used  in  French  Indo-China  is  the  Indo-China  piastre, 
stabilized  May  1,  1930,  at  10  French  francs.  The  principal  medium  of  circula- 
tion is  the  notes  of  the  Bank  of  Indo-China,  which  are  required  to  be  redeemed 
in  gold  at  Saigon  on  Paris  at  the  option  of  the  bank.  The  notes  in  circulation 
October  31,  1932,  totalled  98,156,956  piastres. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  foreign  trade  of  French  Indo-China  during  the  year  1933,  the  last 
period  for  which  complete  statistics  are  available,  amounted  to  1,925,331,000  fr. 
and  3,553,901  tons,  a  decrease  from  the  previous  year  of  60,723,000  fr.,  but  an 
increase  in  quantity  of  192,959  tons.  The  total  imports  for  this  period  were 
valued  at  910,807,000  fr.  (332,649  tons)  as  compared  with  967,951,000  fr.  (352,- 
386  tons)  for  1932.  Exports  decreased  to  1,014,524,000  fr.  from  1,018,103,000  fr. 
in  1932.   The  tonnage  was  3,221,352  and  3,008,556  respectively. 

The  principal  countries  supplying  this  territory  in  order  of  values  were: — 

France  and  French  colonies,  519  million  l*r.  (85,000  tons);  Hongkong,  93  million  fr. 
(59.000  tons) ;  Dutch  East  Indies,  71  million  fr.  (65,000  tons) ;  Singapore,  43  million  fr. 
(23.000  tons) ;  China.  35  million  fr.  (15,000  tons) ;  United  States,  32  million  fr.  (20,000 
tons) ;  Japan,  19  million  fr.  (23,000  tons) ;  Belgium,  13  million  fr.  (5,000  tons) ;  Great 
Britain,  13  million  fr.  (4,000  tons) ;  Holland,  12  million  fr.  (7,000  tons) ;  Switzerland,  10 
million  fr.  (1,000  tons);  and  other  countries,  28  million  fr.  (21,000  tons). 

The  principal  countries  to  which  the  products  of  French  Indo-China  were 
shipped  were:  — 

France  and  colonies,  509  million  fr.  (1,125,000  tons);  Hongkong,  242  million  fr.  (747,000 
tons) ;  Singapore.  81  million  fr.  (51,000  tons) ;  Japan,  45  million  fr.  (657,000  tons) ;  China,  44 
million  fr.  (482,000  tons);  Dutch  East  Indies,  29  million  fr.  (69,000  tons);  Great  Britain, 
12  million  fr.  (10,000  tons). 

With  regard  to  the  figures  shown  for  Hongkong  and  Singapore,  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  these  two  ports  are  points  of  transhipment,  and  in  many 
cases  are  credited  with  imports  originating  elsewhere. 

The  supplying  countries  and  the  principal  commodities  were  as  follows: — 

France:  wines,  20,952,000  fr.  (47,310  hectol.) ;  iron  and  steel,  19,207,000  fr.  (18,805  tons); 
chemical  products,  12.323  fr.  (5,262  tons) ;  manufactures  of  rubber  and  gutta-percha,  13,- 
866,000  fr.  (926  tons)';  medicines,  9,210,000  fr.  (242  tons);  distilled  liquors,  6,522,000  fr. 
(4,886  hectol.);  butter,  3,122,000  fr.  (652  tons). 

Hongkong:  wheat  flour,  9,934,000  fr.  (13,924  tons);  vermicelli  (Chinese),  4,627,000  fr. 
(2,127  tons);  fresh  fruits,  4,036.000  fr.  (3,330  tons);  fresh  vegetables,  3,810,000  fr.  (7,404 
tons) ;  dried  vegetables,  2.503,000  fr.  (3.518  tons) ;  potatoes,  1,612,000  fr.  (3,471  tons) ;  sugar, 
1,531,000  fr.  (1,441  tons);  butter,  620,000  fr.  (57  tons);  fish,  dried,  salted,  and  smoked, 
258,000  fr.  (115  tons). 

Dutch  East  Indies:  refined  oil,  30,272,000  fr.  (30,578  tons);  gasolene,  27,873,000  fr. 
(24,738  tons);  heavy  oils,  5.301,000  fr.  (7,423  tons) ;  paraffin,  1,683,000  fr.  (633  tons). 

Singapore:  jute  bags,  31,678,000  fr.  (13,172  tons);  heavy  oils,  1,772,000  fr.  (4,408  tons); 
fresh  vegetables,  1,054,000  fr.  (1,535  tons). 

China:  Imports  from  this  territory  consisted  for  the  greater  part  of  miscellaneous 
Chinese  produce. 

United  States:  raw  cotton,  8,459,000  fr.  (1,701  tons) ;  oils  refined  from  gasolene,  6,769,000 
fr.  (7,221  tons) ;  gasolene,  3,508,000  fr.  (2,833  tons) ;  heavy  oils  and  residues  of  gasolene, 
2,960,000  fr.  (2,642  tons) ;  bitumen  and  asphalt,  1,853,000  fr.  (3,886  tons) ;  dried  fruit,  136,000 
fr.  (48  tons);  flour,  108,000  fr.  (136  tons);  fresh  fruit,  70,000  fr.  (29  tons);  tinned  fish, 
62,000  fr.  (36  tons). 

Japan:  natural  silk  piece-goods,  6,700,000  fr.  (65  tons);  pitch  coal  tar,  1,531,000  fr. 
(6,511  tons);  coal,  647,000  fr.  (7,266  tons);  fresh  fruits,  123,000  fr.  (116  tons);  fresh  vege- 
tables, 110,000  fr.  (142  tons). 

Belgium:  steel  bars,  1,306,000  fr.  (1,718  tons);  iron  sheets,  1,058,000  fr.  (1,058  tons); 
dynamite,  393,000  fr.  (22  tons);  zinc,  286,000  fr.  (114  tons). 

Great  Britain:  galvanized  iron,  4,254,000  fr.  (2,364  tons) ;  machinery,  1,102,000  fr.  (97  tons) ; 
caustic  soda,  602,000  fr.  (494  tons) ;  manufactures  of  metal,  583,000  fr.  (172  tons) ;  paper  and 
cardboard,  147,000  fr.  (42  tons);  abrasives,  140,000  fr.  (85  tons). 

.Holland:  condensed  milk,  5,085,000  fr.  (1,268  tons);  petroleum  oil,  4.174,000  fr.  (4,172 
tons);  gasolene,  1,956,000  fr.  (1.704  tons). 

Switzerland:  milk,  8,929,000  fr.  (1,298  tons);  machinery,  277,000  fr.  (12  tons). 

Germany:  machinery,  1,129,000  fr.  (88  tons);  manufactures  of  metal,  1,075,000  fr.  (70 
tons);  paper,  600,000  fr.  (254  tons);  cement,  242,000  fr.  (1,219  tons). 

Australia:  butter,  153,000  fr.  (12  tons);  flour,  636,000  fr.  (995  tons). 

The  following  table  gives  a  comparison  in  weight  and  values  of  the  prin- 
cipal exports  during  1933  and  1932:  — 
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1933 


1932 


1,000,000  Fr. 


1,000  Tons     1,000,000  Fr, 


1,000  Tons 


Rice  and  rice  products.. 

Corn  and  grain  

Coal  

Fish,   dried,   smoked  or 


478 
153 
63 


1.288  603 
298  74 
1,262  66 


1,214 
176 
1,162 


salted  . 
Rubber . . 
Teakwood  . 
Cement . . 
Marine  salt 


62 
56 
11 
6 
2 


26 
18 
12 
37 
69 


54 
27 

9 
15 

1 


25 
15 
8 
91 

29 


It  will  be  seen  that  while  the  total  value  of  exports  amounted  to  1,014,- 
000,000  fr.,  the  combined  values  of  rice  and  coal,  totalling  approximately  541,- 
000,000  fr.,  represents  about  50  per  cent  of  the  value  of  the  entire  export  trade. 
On  the  basis  of  quantity,  these  two  commodities  accounted  for  approximately 
79  per  cent  of  the  total  outgoing  tonnage. 


The  Commercial  Agreement  between  France  and  Canada,  the  text  of  which 
was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1529,  1530,  1531,  1532, 
and  1601,  entitles  certain  Canadian  products  to  enter  French  Indo-China  under 
the  minimum  or  special  tariff,  with  the  proviso  that  these  products  are  either 
shipped  direct  to  French  Indo-China  from  a  Canadian  port  or  transhipped  at 
a  French  port,  or  a  port  in  a  country  enjoying  the  same  tariff  advantages  as 
Canada. 

This  agreement  enumerates  the  Canadian  products  which  benefit  from  the 
special  or  minimum  tariff  when  imported  into  Indo-China.  Of  these  items, 
those  which  may  be  of  interest  to  French  Indo-China  importers  are  as  given 
below,  their  import  figures  for  1933  being  shown  in  parentheses: — 

Wheat,  corn,  rye,  flour  (11,085,000  fr.) ;  fresh,  salted,  preserved,  or  dried  vegetables 
(10.500;000  fr) ;  household  furniture  (5,600,000  fr.) ;  hides  (3,000,000  fr.) ;  rags  (2,115,000  fr.) ; 
fresh  apples  and  pears  (1,609,000  fr) ;  fresh  or  raw  butter  (1,240,000  fr.) ;  veneer  and  counter 
veneer  (1,063,000  fr.) ;  prepared  spices  (1,047,000  fr.) ;  preserved  meats  (1,000,000  fr.) ;  foot- 
wear (725.000  fr.) ;  raw  and  unprepared  salted  or  brined  meat,  other  than  lard  or  brisket, 
including  hams  (640,000  fr.) ;  abrasives,  either  natural  or  artificial  (478,000  fr.). 

Indo-China  imports  also,  but  not  on  such  an  important  scale:  salmon, 
fish  oil  or  fat,  confectionery,  jams,  marmalades,  jellies,  crystallized  or  preserved 
fruits,  hops,  roots,  spices,  timber,  pig  lead,  sulphate  of  ammonia,  machinery, 
hoisting  and  lifting  apparatus,  refrigerators,  and  manufactured  rubber  goods. 
Canadian  products  similar  to  these  benefit  under  the  minimum  tariff. 

As  there  are  no  direct  steamship  lines  operating  between  Canada  and 
Indo-China,  goods  destined  to  that  territory  from  Canada  must  be  transhipped 
either  at  Shanghai  or  Hongkong.  As  imports  from  these  ports  are  subject  to 
the  general  tariff  in  Indo-China,  transhipments  there  also  become  subject  to 
the  general  tariff,  except  as  noted  below. 

Under  a  Franco-Japanese  treaty  of  May  12,  1932,  certain  Japanese  pro- 
ducts are  accorded  the  minimum  tariff  in  French  Indo-China.  The  agreement 
provides  that  the  Japanese  goods  listed  may,  subject  to  certain  conditions,  be 
transhipped  at  Hongkong  or  Shanghai  without  losing  the  tariff  benefits  to  which 
they  are  entitled.  As  Canada  is  accorded  most-favoured-nation  treatment  on 
goods  listed  in  Schedule  A  of  the  Franco-Canadian  trade  agreement,  any  goods 
included  in  this  schedule  which  are  also  included  in  the  list  of  Japanese  goods 
which  may  be  transhipped  at  Hongkong  or  Shanghai,  may  also,  when  of  Cana- 
dian origin,  be  transhipped  in  the  same  way  without  losing  the  benefits  of  the 
minimum  tariff.    Among  such  products  are  the  following: — 

Hams;  evaporated  unsweetened  milk;  salted  butter;  species  of  salmon  preserved  with 
or  without  condiments;  wheat  flour;  fresh  or  dried  apples  and  pears;  maple  syrup  and 
sugar;  tobacco  leaves  or  stalks;  roots;  panax;  ginseng;  pieces  of  timber  rounded  but  not 
scantled,  with  or  without  bark;   timber  scantled  or  sawed;   wooden  paving  blocks  cut  up 
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in  sizes;  made  up  hop-poles,  hoop-wood,  etc.;  fresh,  salted,  crystallized,  preserved,  or 
dried  vegetables;  coal;  coal  tar;  sulphate  of  ammonia,  mixed  with  or  without  nitrate  of 
ammonia,  used  for  agricultural  purposes;  prepared  spices  or  condiments  not  denominated, 
picalili  and  tomato  sauce  excepted;  ordinary  bottles,  flasks,  and  flagons  full  or  empty; 
electric  apparatus  (valves,  bulbs) ;  ribbons  for  typewriters,  calculating  machines  or  any 
other  apparatus  for  control  and  reproduction;  hosiery  made  entirely  of  silk  or  floss  or 
mixed  with  any  kind  of  textile  other  than  artificial  silk  or  similar  material,  the  silk  or  floss 
having  to  show  15  per  cent  of  the  total  weight;  hosiery  made  of  artificial  silk  or  any  other 
similar  material;  alarm  clocks  and  other  kinds  of  clocks;  household  furniture  and  all  hard- 
ware goods  either  made  of  tin  or  steel  and  not  denominated;'  bicycles  and  pieces  pertaining 
thereto;  valves,  tires,  or  tubes  for  cycles  and  rickshaws;  material  used  to  make  up  car 
wheels,  either  finished  or  partly  finished;  good-quality  brushes;  toothbrushes. 

In  order  to  obtain  the  foregoing  concession,  products  transhipped  at  Hong- 
kong or  Shanghai  are  subject  to  the  following  conditions: — 

(1)  Transport  is  effected  under  cover  of  a  through  B/L  Canada /Indo-Chinese  port. 

(2)  The  through  B/L  must  be  vised  at  the  port  of  transhipment  by  the  French  consular 
authority,  who  will  attest  that  the  said  produce  has  not  been  subjected  to  any 
transformation  or  handling  susceptible  of  changing  or  altering  its  identity. 

(3)  The  transportation  from  the  port  of  transhipment  to  the  Indo-Chinese  port,  as 
stated  on  the  B/L,  will  have  to  be  effected  by  steamers  flying  either  the  French  or 
the  Canadian  flag. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  under  the  Franco-Canadian  agreement  of  Sep- 
tember 29,  1934,  Canada  was  exempted  from  the  depreciated  currency  surtax 
of  11  per  cent  ad  valorem  which  had  been  applicable  to  Canadian  products 
entering  French  Indo-China  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1601: 
October  6,  1934,  page  537) . 

It  has  been  impossible  to  secure  separate  figures  covering  Canadian  trade 
from  the  official  statistics  of  French  Indo-China  owing  to  the  limited  extent  of 
imports  into  that  territory  from  Canada. 

However,  the  commodity  section  contains  the  following  values  of  Cana- 
dian imports  during  the  year  1933,  together  with  their  corresponding  weights: — 
Butter,  221,000  fr.  (18,200  kilos);  tinned  fish,  1,000  fr.  (11,300  kilos);  canned  lobster, 
3,000  fr.  (200  kilos);  wheat,  16.000  fr.  (11,800  kilos);  flour,  1,000  fr.  (2,100  kilos);  house- 
hold utensils,  1,000  fr.  (500  kilos);  manufactures  of  lead,  2,000  fr.  (1,000  kilos);  electric 
insulators,  1,000  fr.  (1,600  pieces) ;   and  one  motor  car,  at  16,000  fr. 

It  is  known  that  other  Canadian  products  arrive  in  French  Indo-China, 
which  have  been  transhipped  at  Hongkong  and  are  recorded  in  the  official 
statistics  as  coming  from  that  colony. 

The  official  statistics  of  French  Indo-China  do  not  show  any  exports  to 
Canada,  although  it  is  known  that  business  in  certain  products,  including  rice 
and  coal,  has  been  transacted. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  MARKET  CONDITIONS  IN  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
wheat 

Tokyo,  April  4,  1935. — Wheat  prices  as  compared  with  the  end  of  the  year 
1934  have  advanced  by  from  15  to  20  per  cent.  This  advance  is  largely  due  to 
an  increase  in  the  consumption  of  flour  by  the  general  public  and  of  wheat  by  the 
flour  milling  companies  owing  to  low  prices  prevailing.  These  prices  may  have 
in  turn  been  influenced  by:  (1)  Increased  consumption  of  wheat  flour  by  the  trade 
resulting  in  increased  purchases  of  local  wheat  by  milling  companies.  (2)  In- 
creased consumption  of  local  wheat  for  feeding  purposes  by  the  farming  popu- 
lation owing  to  short  rice  crops  in  1934.  (Farmers  using  wheat  in  their  rice  meal 
have  thus  reduced  quantities  available  for  the  market.) 

Owing  to  an  advance  in  rice  quotations,  consumption  of  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  in  Korea  has  considerably  increased.    A  reduction  in  shipments  of  Man- 
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churian  millet  consequent  on  a  poor  crop  last  year  is  also  one  of  the  factors 
contributing  to  increased  consumption  of  wheat  in  Korea.  The  Korean  millet 
crop  of  1934  as  compared  with  the  preceding  year  declined  by  over  25  per  cent. 
This  has  resulted  in  steady  purchases  of  Japanese  wheat  and  wheat  flour  in  Korea. 

It  is  reported  that  cable  quotations  for  Australian  wheat,  received  recently, 
show  higher  prices.  A  quotation  of  6  yen  or  over  per  100  kin  (132  pounds)  c.i.f. 
Japan  shows  an  increase  of  from  1.40  to  1.50  yen  when  compared  with  the  low 
mark  last  year.  Argentine  wheat  at  present  underquotes  Australian  or  North 
American  wheat,  and  for  this  reason  a  steady  purchase  of  Argentine  wheat  by 
Japanese  milling  companies  has  started  recently.  It  is  said  that  the  Nisshin 
Flour  Milling  Company,  Limited,  have  concluded  a  contract  for  the  purchase  of 
Argentine  wheat  amounting  to  8.000  tons  at  5.05  yen  per  100  kin  c.i.f.  Japan  for 
delivery  during  April  and  May.  Other  Japanese  flour  milling  companies  are 
expected  to  take  advantage  of  favourable  prices  and  buy  Argentine  wheat. 

Imports  of  wheat  for  the  first  two  months  of  1935  amounted  to  81,480  short 
tons  as  against  102,710  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  showing  a 
reduction  of  20-7  per  cent.  The  value  of  the  imports  accordingly  decreased  to 
6,763,323  yen  from  7,324,155  yen,  a  reduction  of  7-7  per  cent.  According  to 
countries  of  origin,  imports  from  Australia,  Canada,  and  Argentina  increased 
considerably,  while  those  from  the  United  States  and  other  countries  fell  off 
greatly.  In  quantity  Australia  gained  21-7  per  cent,  Canada  21-2  per  cent,  and 
Argentina  advanced  from  nil  to  4,000  tons,  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries falling  of.  In  value,  Australia  gained  33-5  per  cent,  Canada  55-8  per 
cent,  and  Argentina  from  nil  to  350,000  yen.  Further  purchases  of  Argentine 
wheat  are  expected,  while  a  decline  of  Australian  wheat  purchases  is  envisaged. 
The  following  table  shows  quantities  and  values  by  principal  countries  of 
supply: — 


1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

Short  Tons 

Short  Tons 

Yen 

Yen 

Total  

81,480 

102,710 

6.763,323 

7,324,155 

Australia  

62,393 

51,281 

4,847,647 

3,631.870 

14,761 

12,182 

1,575,114 

1,010,685 

Argentina  

4,283 

337,480 

United  States  . .  . 

41 

39,180 

2,738 

2,674,530 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

Exports  of  wheat  flour  for  the  first  two  months  of  1935  amounted  to  50,282 
short  tons  valued  at  4,959,844  yen  as  against  37,776  tons  valued  at  3,622,374  yen 
in  1934,  showing  an  increase  of  33-1  per  cent  in  quantity  and  36-9  per  cent  in 
value  respectively.  According  to  countries  of  destination,  Kwantung  Province 
increased  by  27-4  per  cent,  Manchukuo  by  55-3  per  cent,  Philippine  Islands  by 
240-4  per  cent,  and  China  by  235-4  per  cent  ;  Netherlands  India,  on  the  other 
hand,  showed  a  decrease.  Imports  of  flour  for  the  first  two  months  diminished 
from  294  tons  in  1934  to  30  tons  in  1935,  and  from  35,076  yen  in  1934  to  4,729 
yen  in  1935,  showing  a  decrease  of  90  per  cent  in  quantity,  86 '5  per  cent  in 
price  against  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  exports  of  flour  from  Japan  to  principal 
destinations  for  the  first  two  months  of  the  year: — 


Total  

Kwantung  Province 

Manchukuo  

Philippine  Islands  . 

China  

Dutch  India  


1935 

1934 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Short  Tons 

Short  Tons 

Per  Cent 

50,282 

37,776 

+  33.1 

39,375 

30.897 

+  27.4 

9.605 

6.185 

+  55.3 

1,086 

319 

+  240.4 

80 

24 

+  235.4 

65 

168 

-  61.3 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

SACKS  AND  BAGS 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1626  (March  30,  1935),  the  Board  of  Trade  has  now  issued  an  order  in  council 
which  definitely  exempts  imported  sacks  and  bags,  made  wholly  or  partly 
from  jute,  from  the  obligation  of  bearing  an  indication  of  origin  on  sale  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
Amendments  to  Australian  Customs  Tariff 

M.  T.  STEWART,  ASSISTANT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Melbourne,  March  29,  1935. — A  new  tariff  schedule  amending  the  Aus- 
tralian customs  tariff  was  introduced  on  March  28  by  the  Commonwealth 
Minister  for  Trade  and  Customs,  effective  from  9  a.m.,  March  29.  The  revised 
schedule  provides  for  important  reductions  in  the  British  preferential  rates  of 
duty  on  apparel,  stockings,  farm  machinery,  engineering  machines,  and  on  motor 
body  panels  the  product  of  Great  Britain.  The  general  tariff  on  several  items 
is  increased  slightly  and  the  exchange  adjustment  proposals  are  partially 
amended. 

The  new  schedule  gives  effect  to  twenty-three  reports  of  the  Tariff  Board, 
and  the  Ministry  has  continued  the  new  principle  adopted  in  the  schedule  of 
December  6,  1934,  of  inserting  net  duties  appropriate  to  the  present  rate  of 
exchange  with  provision  for  the  automatic  increase  of  duty  as  the  Australian 
currency  appreciates  in  relation  to  sterling  (refer  to  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1617:  January  26,  page  124).  In  the  case  of  the  British  prefer- 
ential tariff,  the  Government  has  adopted  the  rates  of  duty  recommended  by 
the  Tariff  Board,  but  has  adopted,  in  part  only,  the  Board's  recommendations 
affecting  the  general  tariff,  this  policy  being  followed  to  simplify  trade  treaty 
negotiations  with  foreign  countries. 

Following  a  special  investigation,  it  was  decided  that  machines  and  machine 
tools  included  in  this  schedule  are  not  being  commercially  manufactured  in 
Australia,  and  can  advantageously  be  admitted  free  of  duty  under  the  British 
preferential  tariff,  the  general  tariff  being  15  per  cent.  The  Australian  engineer- 
ing industry  will  not  be  discriminated  against  by  the  alteration,  and  Australian 
manufacturers  generally  will  be  greatly  assisted  as  the  cost  of  plant  and  conse- 
quent overhead  charges  will  be  decreased. 

Motor  body  panels,  Item  359(E),  have  been  reclassified  with  a  view  to 
facilitating  the  importation  of  light  body  panels  from  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  Ministry  has  adopted  the  Tariff  Board's  finding  with  respect  to  the  British 
preferential  tariff,  and  has  imposed  a  duty  of  6d.  per  pound  on  pressed  metal 
panels  when  not  fabricated  beyond  trimming  of  edges,  and  9d.  per  pound  when 
further  fabricated. 

The  Board  has  recommended  that  the  general  tariff  rates  be  6d.  per  pound 
higher  in  each  case,  but  the  general  tariff  has  not  been  altered.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  Canadian-Australian  Trade  Agreement,  the  general  tariff  is  applied 
to  importations  from  Canada  under  this  item.  The  alteration  will  promote  freer 
importation  from  the  United  Kingdom  of  certain  panels  not  produced  in  Aus- 
tralia, and  will  provide  additional  work  for  the  small  body  makers,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  large  firms  will  not  be  adversely  affected  by  the  alteration 
which  should  favourably  influence  the  market  for  English  light  cars. 

It  will  be  noted  from  a  survey  of  the  schedule  showing  the  altered  items, 
+hat  under  tariff  Item  110,  apparel,  the  specific  rates  of  the  British  preferential 
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schedule  have  been  substantially  reduced,  the  Tariff  Board  having  found  that 
the  specific  duties  may  be  reduced  considerably  without  unduly  exposing  the 
local  industry  to  overseas  competition.  The  rates  of  duty  under  the  general 
tariff  have  not  been  decreased.  The  specific  rates  under  Item  115,  socks  and 
stockings,  have  been  substantially  reduced  in  both  the  British  preferential  and 
general  schedules,  as  the  Tariff  Board  considered  them  to  be  unnecessarily  great. 

On  agricultural  implements,  reductions  have  been  made  in  the  British  pref- 
erential rate,  in  accordance  with  the  Tariff  Board  recommendations,  the  general 
rates  remaining  unaltered.  The  Tariff  Board  report  that  although  they  have 
found  the  Australian  farmers  are  not  unduly  penalized  by  having  to  purchase 
Australian-made  implements,  and  have  considered  the  Australian  agricultural 
implement  industry  of  distinct  advantage  to  the  farming  interests,  they  are  of 
the  opinion  that  lower  duties  are  justifiable.  A  very  wide  range  of  agricultural 
machinery  items  are  affected  by  the  decrease  in  the  British  preferential  rates  to 
5  per  cent;  and  there  is  a  possibility  that  certain  agricultural  implement  manu- 
facturers in  Canada  may  be  enabled  to  increase  their  export  business  to 
Australia. 

An  important  section  of  the  revised  schedule  is  devoted  to  tariff  Item  174, 
machine  tools  and  appliances,  etc.,  and  254  new  sub-items  have  been  included 
under  this  heading. 

The  present  schedule  is  a  continuation  of  the  policy  adopted  in  the  revision 
of  December  6,  1934.  It  is  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  Ministry  to  fix  the 
tariff  on  such  a  level  as  will  provide  adequate  protection  for  the  efficient 
Australian  industries  on  the  one  hand,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  importa- 
tions at  a  reasonable  cost  of  essential  goods  which  cannot  be  economically 
manufactured  in  Australia.  This  policy  is  a  contribution  to  decreased  pro- 
duction costs  and  a  lower  cost  of  living  without  detrimentally  affecting  employ- 
ment, and  is  pursued  with  special  consideration  to  the  needs  of  the  primary 
producer.  None  of  the  new  duties  are  below  the  level  at  which  the  Tariff  Board 
is  satisfied  will  adequately  protect  local  industries  and  make  for  greater 
efficiency.  The  alterations  are  more  favourable  to  English  firms  exporting  to 
this  market  than  to  Canadian  exporters  and  it  is  improbable  that  exports  from 
Canada  to  Australia  will  be  facilitated  to  any  appreciable  degree  by  the  lower 
rates  now  applicable  under  the  British  preferential  tariff. 

Trinidad  Tariff   Amendments   Children's  Footwear 

Mr.  J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Port  of  Spain,  writes 
under  date  April  18,  1935,  that,  with  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1623  (March  9,  1935),  page  384,  concerning  the  Trinidad 
tariff  amendment  on  boots,  bootees,  shoes,  etc.,  the  Legislative  Council  of  Trini- 
dad and  Tobago  on  March  22  passed  a  resolution  which  provides  that  children's 
boots,  bootees,  shoes,  overshoes,  slippers,  and  sandals,  other  than  those  made 
wholly  or  partly  of  rubber,  batata,  or  gutta-percha,  shall  be  liable  under  the 
general  tariff  to  a  duty  of  30  per  cent  ad  valorem,  plus  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent. 

According  to  this  resolution,  the  alternative  duty  under  the  general  tariff 
of  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  3s.  per  pair  will  not  apply  to  children's  footwear 
of  the  type  outlined  above. 

Franco-Belgian  Trade  Agreement 

Mr.  Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  writes 
under  date  April  10,  1935,  that  an  agreement  between  the  French  Government 
and  the  Governments  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  was  signed  at  Brussels  on 
April  6.  The  Governments  of  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  agree  to  take  all  necessary 
measures  to  prevent  devaluation  of  the  Belga  from  causing  an  abnormal  increase 
in  the  volume  of  their  exports  to  France  and  a  decrease  in  prices  which  could 
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prove  prejudicial  to  economic  conditions  in  France.  The  Governments  are 
agreed:  (i)  whenever  marketing  agreements  exist  between  producers,  the  inter- 
ested parties  will  be  requested  to  ensure  the  application  of  the  principle  set 
forth  above;  (2)  in  the  case  of  goods  under  quota  upon  importation  into  France, 
import  licences  and  permits  will  only  be  granted  on  condition  that  Belgian 
exporters  undertake  to  sell  at  the  same  prices  in  French  francs  as  before  the 
devaluation  (it  is  provided  that  offenders  will  lose  for  a  year  any  rights  they 
may  have  under  the  French  quota  system) ;  (3)  in  the  case  of  goods  not  coming 
under  the  above  classifications,  a  system  of  import  licences  will  be  created,  if 
necessary,  with  a  view  to  preventing  sales  at  prices  lower  than  those  in  force 
before  the  devaluation. 

The  new  agreement  is  valid  for  a  period  of  six  months,  but  may  be  ter- 
minated at  any  time  if  it  is  considered  by  all  parties  that  prices  have  been 
adapted  in  a  satisfactory  manner  to  existing  conditions. 

Norway  Prohibits  Importation  of  Salted  Fish 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  reports  under 
date  April  16,  1935,  that  a  resolution  was  passed  in  Norway  on  April  5,  effective 
from  the  same  date,  prohibiting  the  importation  into  Norway  of  salted  fish. 

Increased  Danish  Tariff  on  Rubber  Boots 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  reports  under 
date  April  10,  1935,  that  by  a  Danish  law  of  March  21,  1935,  effective  from 
July  1,  1935,  the  customs  duty  levied  on  rubber  boots  in  Denmark  has  been 
increased  from  1  krone  to  1-50  kroner  per  kilogram  (approximately  from  11  cents 
to  164  cents  per  pound). 

Netherlands  Import  Restrictions  on  Used  Jute  Sacks 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  writes 
under  date  April  17  that,  by  virtue  of  a  royal  decree  of  April  16,  restrictions 
are  placed  on  the  importation  into  the  Netherlands  of  used  jute  sacks.  During 
the  period  from  April  1,  1935,  to  September  30,  1935,  inclusive,  imports  shall 
not  exceed  100  per  cent  of  the  quantity  imported  from  each  exporting  country 
during  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 

Italian  Import  Quotas 

Mr.  R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  that 
an  Italian  ministerial  decree,  dated  March  30,  1935,  effective  April  1,  revises 
quota  regulations  for  the  period  April  to  June,  1935.  For  most  of  the  com- 
modities included  in  the  decree  of  February  16,  1935  (see  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1624:  March  16,  1935,  page  432),  the  percentages  have  been 
continued  in  effect. 

Increased  quotas  on  commodities  of  interest  to  Canada  expressed  in  per- 
centages of  imports  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1934  are  as  follows  (old 
percentages  in  parentheses) :  nickel  and  its  alloys,  ingots  or  scrap,  50  (25) ; 
asbestos  crude,  50  (30)  ;  salted  sausage  casings,  50  (35)  ;  rags,  40  (30). 

Various  new  commodities  have  now  been  removed  from  the  list  of  so-called 
"  prohibited  imports,"  established  under  decree  of  November  14,  1926,  and  are 
subject  to  quota  under  the  decree  of  March  30.  This  decree  also  removed  some 
commodities  from  quota  restriction  provided  under  the  law  of  February  16, 
and  application  for  permission  to  import  them  must  be  made  to  the  Finance 
Ministry  through  the  Corporative  Provincial  Economic  Council.    Articles  of 
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interest  to  Canada  in  this  category  include  the  following  (old  percentages  in 
parentheses):  fish,  fresh  and  frozen,  (15);  copper  and  its  alloys  in  rods  and 
bars  (30);  agricultural  machinery  (25). 

No  quotas  were  fixed  for  wheat,  but  the  Finance  Ministry  reserves  the 
right  of  issuing  special  import  permits,  either  for  internal  consumption  or  for 
temporary  import  followed  by  re-export.  No  change  was  made  in  the  treat- 
ment of  copper  scrap,  which  by  decree  of  April  14,  1934,  was  restricted  to  import 
permit  granted  with  regard  to  the  trade  turnover  with  the  country  of  origin  of 
the  goods. 

Importation  in  excess  of  the  above  percentages  depends  upon  the  ability  of 
the  Italian  importer  to  arrange  compensatory  exports  of  Italian  goods. 

Quotas  referred  to  in  this  report  are  allotted  to  importers  in  Italy  and  not 
to  individual  countries,  consequently  such  importation  is  irrespective  of  country 
of  origin. 

Canadian  exporters  are  advised  to  exercise  caution  in  shipping  goods  to 
Italy  until  the  situation  becomes  clearer,  and  should  forward  no  goods  unless 
and  until  they  are  sure  that  the  consignee  in  Italy  has  obtained  permission  to 
clear  them  through  the  customs. 

Spanish  Quota  on  Codfish 

With  reference  to  the  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1618 
(February  2,  1935 ) ,  regarding  the  Spanish  import  quota  system,  advice  has  been 
received  from  the  High  Commissioner  for  Canada  in  Great  Britain  that  the 
quota  for  imports  of  Canadian  codfish  into  Spain  for  1935  has  been  fixed  at  1,172 
metric  quintals  (259,300  pounds).  This  is  the  same  amount  as  was  allotted 
to  Canada  in  1934. 

Documentation   Requirements   of  Mexico 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  in  Mexico  City,  writes 
under  date  April  12,  1935,  that  Mexican  consular  officials  now  require,  for  vise 
purposes,  the  presentation  of  seven  copies  of  the  commercial  invoice  for  ship- 
ments to  Mexico. 

Tariff  Changes  in  Malta 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes 
under  date  April  15,  1935,  that  by  Ordinance  No.  XV  of  March  29,  1935,  the 
duty  on  wheat  entering  Malta,  from  all  sources,  has  been  reduced  from  4s.  6d. 
per  .100  kilos  (220  pounds)  to  3s.  9d.  The  duty  on  flour  of  British  Empire 
origin  has  not  been  altered  and  remains  at  7s.  7d.  per  100  kilos  as  heretofore, 
while  that  on  flour  of  foreign  origin  has  been  increased  by  2s.  per  100  kilos  and 
is  now  9s.  7d.  as  compared  to  the  old  rate  of  7s.  7d.  These  new  rates  have  been 
in  force  since  March  30,  1935. 

The  ordinance  states  that  the  principal  object  of  the  amendments  to  the 
duties  in  question  is  to  protect  the  local  milling  industry.  For  this  purpose  the 
duty  on  wheat  is  reduced,  while  the  duty  on  imported  foreign  flour  is  raised,  so 
as  to  lessen  the  disadvantages  under  which  the  milling  industry  has  been  work- 
ing, owing  to  the  importation  of  subsidized  foreign  flour.  , 

In  view  of  the  tariff  preference  for  Empire  flour  now  created,  shipments  of 
Canadian  flour  should  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin,  the  text  of 
which  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa. 

Machinery  and  tools,  formerly  5  per  cent  Empire  preferential  tariff  and 
10  per  cent  general  tariff,  become  free  under  the  Empire  preferential  tariff  and 
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5  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  A  new  tariff  item  has  been 
created  for  "  calculating  machines,  sewing  machines,  and  typewriters  "  with 
rates  of  5  per  cent  Empire  preferential  tariff  and  10  per  cent  general  tariff,  the 
idea  apparently  being  to  maintain  the  former  "  machinery "  duties  on  this 
class  of  goods.  Chassis  of  automobiles  imported  without  bodies  for  industrial 
purposes  (exclusive  of  parts  thereof)  are  made  dutiable  at  10  per  cent  Empire 
preferential  tariff  and  30  per  cent  general  tariff.  The  former  rates  were  15  per 
cent  and  35  per  cent  respectively. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS;  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  29 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  'of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  April  29,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  April  23,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations 

Quotations 

Present  or 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Official 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Gold  Parity 

April  23 

April  29 

• 

Sphillincr 

.1407 

$  .1884 

$  .1890 

4 

Czechoslovakia 

Belga 

•.1390 

.1699 

.1704 

Lev 

.0072 

.0128 

.0128 

7 

Krone 

.0296 

.0420 

.0421 

Krone' 

.2680 

.2173 

.2167 

Markka 

.0252 

.0215 

.0214 

4 

Franc 

.0392 

.0661 

.0664 

Reichsmark 

.2382 

.4044 

.4054 

4 

Great  Britain 

4: . ouuu 

a  87nn 

.  o  /  uu 

4.8575 

Z 

.0130 

.0094 

.0094 

7 

.4020 

.6782 

.6801 

^2 

.1749 

.2961 

.2967 

4i 

 Lira 

.0526 

.  0828 

.0830 

3* 

 Dinar 

.0176 

.0229 

.0230 

5 

 Krone 

.2680 

.2446 

.2439 

3i 

 Escudo 

.0442 

.0442 

.0441 

5 

.0060 

.0100 

.0101 

4* 

*2 

!  1930 

'  1371 

.  1375 

5* 

 Krona 

^2680 

.2510 

.2503 

 Franc 

!l930 

^3247 

^3259 

2 

United  States 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0043 

1.0046 

n 

.4245 

. 3244* 

.3236* 

.2561f 
.0830* 

.2552f 
.0830* 

.Milreis  (Paper) 

.1196 

.0565f 
.0512* 
.0412f 

.0565f 
.0512* 
.0412f 

.1217 

4 

 Peso 

.9733 

.  5534 

.5644 

4 

.4985 

.2791 

.2788 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2360 

.2361 

6 

Venezuela  . ,  . 

 Bolivar 

.1930 

.2611 

.2612 

 Peso 

1.0342 

.8045 

.8067 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0036 

1.0039 

 Dollar 

.5373 

.5953 

.3650 

.3670 

.3662 

H 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2858 

.2858 

3.65 

.4020 

.6774 

.6800 

3£ 

 Dollar 

.3969 

.4109 
.4454 

Si  am  

.  Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4464 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5681 

.  5664 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0146 

1.0120 

4.8666 

4.8800 

4.8675 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0146 

1.0120 

.0392 

.0661 

.0664 

.0392 

.0661 

.0664 

4.8666 

3.8960 

3.8861 

Egypt  .  .  .  .Pou 

nd  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

4.9917 

4.9832 

4.8666 

3.9271 

3.9094 

4.8666 

4.8625 

4.8500 

*  Official,    f  Unofficial. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Maple  Syrup  

Miscellaneous — 

Bond  Writing  Papers  

Blotting  Paper  

Rayon  Locknit  Fabrics  in  Plain 

and  Fancy  Net  Patterns,  both 

Circular  and  Flat  Frame. 
Underwear  Fabrics  of  Cotton, 

Silk,  Rayon  or  Combinations 

of  these  Materials. 

Horse  and  Cow  Hair  

Animal  Bones,  Horns  and  Horn 

Pith. 

Cow  Hides  

Shovel-handle  Ferrules  

Galvanized  and  Steel  Pipes  


415 


416 
417 
418 


419 


420 
421 

422 
423 
424 


Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina . . . 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. .  . 
Christchurch,  New  Zealand 


Christchurch,  New  Zealand 


Rotterdam,  Holland  

Rotterdam,  Holland  

Rotterdam,  Holland  

Germiston,  South  Africa 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina 


Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 

Exclusive  Agency. 


Exclusive  Agency. 


Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  May  10;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  May  17;  Duchess 
of  York,  May  24;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  May  31— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  May  10; 
Andania.  May  24— both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  May  10;  Beaverford,  May  17;  Beaverdale,  May  24;  Beaver- 
brae,  May  31;  Beaverburn,  June  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  May  10;  Ausonia,  May 
17;  Alaunia.  May  24;  Ascania,  May  31 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  May  9;  Manchester  Brigade,  May  16;  Manchester 
Producer.  May  23;  Manchester  Commerce.  May  30;  Manchester  Division,  June  6;  Man- 
chester Regiment,  June  13 — all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  May  16;  Nubian,  June  4;  Dakotian, 
June  15 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  May  24. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  May  15;   Montcalm,  May  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow.— Sulairia,  May  10;  Letitia,  May  17;  Airthria,  May  24;  Athenia,  May  31— 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — City  of  Lancaster,  May  8;  Kelso,  May  29— both  Ellerman's 
Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  May  17;  Cairnesk,  May  31;  Cairn- 
glen  (calls  at  Dundee),  June  14 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast—  Melmore  Head  (does  not  call  at  Belfast),  May  17;  Fanad  Head 
(does  not  call  at  Dublin),  May  26;  Dunaff  Head,  June  8 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for 
Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  May  10;  Beaverford,  May  17;  Beaverbrae,  May  31;  Beaver- 
burn, June  7 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Olaf  Bergh,  May  23;  Sirenes,  June  6— both  County  Line 
(call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  May  16;  Grey  County,  June  4 — both  County  Line. 
To  Hamburg. — Goslar,  May  17;  Hagen,  June  14 — both  Hamburg-American-North  German 
Lloyd  Line  (call  at  Bremen) ;  Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  24. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Gunvor,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  May  23. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Braheholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  May  23;  Kentucky  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia-America  Line,  May  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Siredal  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Shaw  SS.  Ltd.,  May  16;  New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  17;  Belle  Isle,  Newfound- 
land-Canada SS.  Co.,  May  10  and  24. 
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To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  May  6  and  20. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
May  16;  Cornwallis  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  30;  Colborne,  June  13— all  Canadian 
National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras) — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize).  May  10;  Lady  Rodney, 
May  15;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  May  24;  Lady  Somers, 
May  29 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  May  17;  Cissy,  June  2 — both  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corporation. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered) . 

To  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Santos.  Montevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Colytto  (does  not  call  at 
Montevideo),  International  Freighting  Corp.,  May  10;  Nordkap  (does  not  call  at  Rio  de 
Janeiro  or  Santos),  May  16. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Khios,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
June  6. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton.—  ^Canadian  Challenger,  May 
30;  Canadian  Constructor,  June  21 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Victor,  May  31 ;  Cana- 
dian Highlander,  June  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Phemius,  Java-New  York  Line,  May  21. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
— City  of  Worcester.  American  and  Indian  Line.  June  3. 

To  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lour- 
enco  Marques  and  Beira. — Cochrane,  Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd.,  May  27. 

To  Cape  Town  and  Port  Elizabeth. — Sally  Maersk,  Montreal  Shipping  Co.,  May  10 
(calls  at  other  East  Coast  South  African  ports  as  inducements  offer) . 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  May  29;  Empress  of  Britain,  June  15 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Gitano,  May  23;  Trentino,  June  13 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  May  15;  Lady  Drake,  May  21; 
Lady  Nelson,  June  4- — all  Canadian  Nationl. 

To  Kingston  nd  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis,  United  Fruit  Line,  May  10. 

To  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — Oldham,  American  Pioneer 
Line,  May  6. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  May  7;    Newfoundland,  May  28 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Cold  Harbour  (calls  at  Hull,  Leith,  Dundee  and  Hamburg),  American 
Hampton  Roads.  May  10. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko,  May  20;  Pulaski,  June  3 — 
both  Gdynia-America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia);  Gripsholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen), 
May  27. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Picrrc-Miquelon. — Magnhild.  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Ltd.,  May  6;  Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line.  May  6;  Nova  Scotia  (does  not  call  at  St. 
Pierre).  Furness  Line,  Mav  7;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Rv.  and 
SS.  Co,  May  8. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  May  18;  Lady  Drake,  May  25; 
Lady  Nelson,  June  8 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad,  and  Demerara. — Spero,  May  6;  Heroy,  May  22;  Cissy,  June 
7 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras) . — Cathcart,  May  13;  Cavelier, 
May  27— both  Canadian  National. 
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To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  Pickford  &  Black  Ltd.,  May  8. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  May  6;  Ohomedy,  May  20;  Cornwallis  (calls  at  St. 
Georges,  Bermuda),  June  3 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if 
sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Cingalese  Prince, 
May  15;  Silversandal,  June  5;  Chinese  Prince,  June  19 — all  Silver-Prince  Line;  New- 
foundland, May  21;   Nova  Scotia,  June  8 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Myrmidon,  Java-New  York  Line,  May  17. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  May  25;  Hikawa  Maru,  June  15;  Hiye 
Maru,  June  29 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Ixion,  May  12;  Tantalus,  June  2;  Tal- 
thybius,  June  23 — all  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), May  18;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  June  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), June  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  June  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Soerabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay  —  Silverash,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  May  31. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  May  22;  Aorangi,  June  19— both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  May  13;  Golden 
Coast,  June  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lytlelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  May 
20;  Hauraki,  June  13 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Anten,  May  20;  Skagern, 
June  10 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Devon  City,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  May  7. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  May  18;  Damsterdyk,  June  1;  Loch- 
katrine,  June  15;  Delftdyk,  June  29 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if 
inducements  offer). 

To  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hidl. — India,  May  11;  America, 
June  1 — both  East  Asiatic  Co.  (call  at  St.  Thomas). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wyoming,  May  9;  San  Fran- 
cisco, May  23;  Wisconsin,  June  7 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Axel  Johnson,  May  11;  Margaret  Johnson,  June  7;  Buenos 
Aires,  July  13 — all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Feltre,  May  6;  Cellina,  May  17; 
Fella,  June  4 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad). — King  Frederick,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  May  14. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steiamer, 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Kota  Inten,  May  8;   Silverpalm,  June  5 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  May  28. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Leikanger,  May  15; 
Hardanger.  June  16— both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Pacific  Enterprise,  May  9;  Pacific  Shipper,  May  24 — both 
Furness  (Pacific)  Line  Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester);  Laurits  Swenson  (calls  at 
Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  May  12;  Moldanger  (calls  at  Antwerp  and, 
Rotterdam).  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  May  15;  Dinteldyk  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotter- 
dam), Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  May  16;  Bessemer  City  (calls  at  Avonmouth),  B.  W.  Greer 
&  Son  Ltd..  May  17;  Gothic  Star  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle),  American  Mail  Line 
Ltd.,  May  18. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Loch  Lomond,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  May  10. 
To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Pacific  Maru,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  May  12. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department* 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hunga^,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (Thia 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office— 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BRITISH  MALAYA,  1934 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — All  values  in  Straits  currency :  SSI  =  57  cents  Canadian  (approx.)  at  present  exchange. 
Quantities  in  tons  of  2,240  pounds  or  piculs  =  133^  pounds) 

Singapore,  April  1,  1935. — The  year  1934  was  one  of  undoubted  recovery  in 
British  Malaya.  The  two  major  industries  of  the  country,  rubber  and  tin, 
reacted,  as  hoped,  to  the  measures  of  international  control  on  their  output.  Evi- 
dences of  returning  prosperity  were  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  currency  in  cir- 
culation, the  return  of  salaries  and  wages  to  almost  pre-slump  levels,  rising  rentals 
and  land  values,  and  the  removal  of  unemployment  as  a  serious  problem.  Esti- 
mates of  state  and  municipal  revenues  were  in  most  cases  exceeded,  and  expendi- 
tures fell  below  the  budgeted  figures,  with  the  result  that  most  government 
financial  statements  showed  surpluses  and  increased  reserves.  Business  in  general 
was  good  and  importers  and  exporters  are  alike  optimistic. 


TRADE 


The  total  foreign  trade,  including  bullion,  specie,  and  parcel  post,  was  $1,039,- 
922,000  (Can.$823,953,000) ,  an  increase  of  more  than  30  per  cent  over  1933  and 
in  excess  of  the  billion  mark  for  the  first  time  since  1930.    Merchandise  imports 
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and  exports  and  total  trade  for  the  past  three  years  and  for  the  year  1929  for 
comparison  are  tabled  below: — 

Imports  Exports     Total  Trade 
Year                                                            Figures  in  1,000  Straits  Dollars 

1929    $880,225  $921,792  $1,802,017 

1932    376,778        323,403  700,252 

1933    350,251        373,42-4  723,675 

1934    460,465        543,990  1,004,456 


A  favourable  trade  balance  was  again  experienced  for  the  second  year  since 
the  depression.  In  merchandise  only  this  favourable  balance  amounted  to  $83,- 
525,000  (Can.$50,115,000).  The  continued  improvement  in  trade  returns  is 
accounted  for  mainly  by  the  increased  price  of  rubber  as  the  result  of  the  work- 
ings of  restriction,  coupled  with  recovery  in  other  parts  of  the  world,  principally 
North  America,  and  the  consequent  increased  demand  for  Malaya's  products. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

The  rapid  recovery  during  1934  of  the  finances  of  the  several  governments 
comprising  Malaya  is  evidence  of  the  remarkable  resiliency  of  the  economic 
structure  of  this  country.  The  revenue  of  the  Straits  Settlements,  originally 
estimated  at  $28,500,000,  exceeded  $30,000,000;  expenditures  were  $32,740,000. 
The  balance  sheet  of  this  colony  shows  assets  $65,000,000  in  excess  of  liabilities, 
and  this  after  five  years  of  depression.  The  municipalities  of  Singapore,  Penang, 
and  Malacca,  all  Straits  Settlements  ports,  are  in  a  satisfactory  financial  posi- 
tion; the  Singapore  budget  shows  a  surplus  of  $800,000  for  the  year  1934. 

The  Federated  Malay  States  had  a  deficit  in  1933  bf  $3,000,000;  the  accounts 
for  the  year  1934  show  a  surplus  of  almost  $4,000,000.  Revenue  totalled  $54,- 
380,000  and  expenditures  $50,646,000. 

The  State  of  Johore,  with  1934  revenues  at  $10,000,000  and  expenditures  at 
$13,500,000  has  the  largest  budget  of  any  Unfederated  Malay  State.  The  other 
Unfederated  Malay  States,  with  revenues  and  expenditures  for  the  year  under 
review,  are  as  follows:  Kedah,  revenue  $5,500,000,  expenditure,  $5,300,000; 
Kelantan,  $2,040,000  and  $1,820,000;  Trengganu,  $1,611,000  and  $1,072,000; 
Perlis,  $550,000  and  $504,000. 

The  improvement  in  state  revenues  was  due  to  increased  returns  from  the 
duties  on  rubber  and  tin  exports.  In  the  municipalities  it  was  accounted  for  by 
larger  returns  from  licences  and  an  increase  in  the  number  of  occupied  houses, 
resulting  in  larger  collections  from  rates  and  greater  returns  for  municipal  ser- 
vices— water,  electricity,  and  gas.  It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  vacant 
houses  in  Singapore  was  reduced  by  over  a  thousand  during  the  last  half  of  1934. 

CURRENCY 

The  amount  of  paper  currency  in  circulation  increased  from  $67,000,000 
at  the  beginning  of  1934  to  $76,000,000  at  the  close  of  the  year.  This  figure 
compares  with  $163,000,000  in  1926,  $108,000,000  in  1929,  and  $68,000,000  in 
1932.  In  July,  Sir  Basil  Blackett's  report  on  the  currency  policy  of  British 
Malaya  was  adopted,  and  during  1935  it  is  proposed  to  relieve  the  Straits  Settle- 
ments of  the  full  responsibility,  and  at  the  same  time  some  of  the  benefits,  of  the 
currency  by  making  the  issuance  the  joint  function  of  all  Malayan  governments. 

PRICES  AND  WAGES 

With  the  base  year  1929,  the  average  price  of  British  Malaya's  export  com- 
modities rose  to  69-5  in  August,  1934,  and  stood  at  64-1  in  December,  the  average 
for  the  year  being  63-5  as  compared  with  the  average  in  1933  of  45-2,  in  1932  of 
37-4,  and  in  1931  of  40-7.  Export  values  generally  were  therefore  much  improved 
over  the  previous  three  years,  and  the  increase  in  purchasing  power  that  resulted 
created  a  stronger  demand  for  all  imported  goods,  especially  those  for  the  native 
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and  lower-class  trade.  Prices  for  imported  goods  rose,  and  the  cost  of  living 
increased  for  all  classes,  and  especially  for  Europeans.  Wages  were  restored  to 
1929  levels,  and  in  almost  every  case  salary  cuts  were  at  least  partially  restored. 

CREDIT  SITUATION 

Collections  improved  during  the  year  and  bankruptcies  were  few  in  com- 
parison with  recent  years.  One  important  bankruptcy  was  a  large  Chinese  con- 
cern, Tan  Kah  Kee  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  which  went  into  liquidation  in  February.  This 
failure  closed  a  number  of  factories  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  rubber  shoes, 
tires  and  other  rubber  goods,  biscuits,  patent  medicines,  etc.,  and  thousands  of 
employees  were  discharged.  This  seriously  dislocated  the  local  labour  market 
for  a  time,  but  the  general  improvement  in  other  industries  absorbed  most  of  the 
company's  former  staff.  It  was  reported  late  in  .1934  that  the  rubber  goods  fac- 
tory would  be  reopened  by  a  Chinese  syndicate,  but  this  has  not  yet  been  con- 
firmed. 

INDUSTRIES 

Rubber. — The  price  of  rubber  in  January  was  14  cents  on  the  Singapore 
market.  It  rose  steadily  during  the  next  four  months  with  the  promise  of  the 
impending  international  restriction  which  was  finally  imposed  with  effect  June  1. 
Thereafter  the  price  rose  to  25  cents  during  August  and  September  and  closed 
the  year  at  21  cents.  The  average  for  the  year  was  21  cents  as  compared  with 
the  yearly  averages  for  1933,  1932,  1931,  and  1929  of  10,  7,  10,  and  35  cents 
respectively. 

The  growth  of  the  rubber  industry  from  a  production  of  4  tons  at  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  to  approximately  1,000,000  tons  in  1934  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  developments  in  modern  times.  Unfortunately  for 
the  producers,  the  price  of  the  product  was  subject  to  violent  fluctuations 
depending  upon  the  demand  in  consuming  countries  (mainly  the  United  States). 
During  the  years  1930  to  1933  the  return  on  rubber  was  insufficient  to  render 
production  profitable  to  even  efficient  producers,  and  most  of  the  marginal 
estates  were  forced  to  go  on  a  care-and-maintenance  basis.  A  serious  factor 
was  the  development  of  production  on  land  owned  and  operated  by  natives, 
mainly  in  Netherlands  India.  Stocks  of  rubber  from  these  sources  flooded  the 
market  and  forced  prices  ever  downward  just  when  they  showed  a  tendency  to 
rise.  By  agreement  between  the  main  producing  countries,  British  Malaya, 
Netherlands  India,  British  India,  and  French  Indo-China,  representatives  of 
which  constitute  the  International  Rubber  Regulation  Committee,  a  five-year 
plan  of  restriction  on  output  was  entered  into  during  1934.  The  agreement, 
signed  in  May  and  effective  from  June  1,  required  that  each  signatory  country 
should  be  assigned  a  basic  quota  by  the  International  Rubber  Regulation 
Committee.  During  1934,  100  per  cent  of  this  basic  quota  could  be  exported 
in  June  and  July,  90  per  cent  in  August  and  September,  80  per  cent  in  October 
and  November,  and  70  per  cent  in  December.  The  scheme  is  to  be  effective 
until  December  31,  1938,  but  can  be  renewed.  During  this  period  new  planting, 
except  for  small  experimental  areas,  is  prohibited  and  replanting  of  old  areas 
is  controlled. 

Malaya's  quota  under  the  scheme  was  fixed  at  504,000  tons  for  1934.  Total 
exports  during  the  year  of  domestically  produced  rubber  were  465,765  tons 
against  448,271  tons  in  1933.  Exports  of  all  rubber,  including  re-exports,  were 
677,208  tons  against  573,412  tons  in  1933.  Thus  the  tonnage  of  domestic  rubber 
exports  increased  under  the  restriction  by  17,500  tons,  and  all  exports,  including 
re-exports,  by  104,000  tons  over  1933.  This  is  evidence  that  the  present  restric- 
tion depends  for  its  success  more  upon  general  recovery  in  demand  than  upon 
unnatural  restriction  of  output.    Actually  total  shipments  of  rubber  from  all 
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producing  areas  during  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  exceeded  those  of  the 
same  period  in  1933  by  over  160,000  tons.  In  value,  Malaya's  rubber  exports, 
including  re-exports,  increased  from  $122,500,000  in  1933  to  $229,640,000  in  1934. 

The  total  area  in  Malaya  planted  with  rubber  as  at  January  1,  1933,  was 
3,133,000  acres,  of  which  60  per  cent  was  on  estates  of  over  100  acres.  The  area 
as  at  January,  1934,  had  increased  to  3,135,000.  Of  the  total  in  January,  1933, 
only  1,486,000  acres  were  under  rubber  trees  suitable  for  tapping,  and  of  this 
figure  16*7  per  cent  was  entirely  or  partially  untapped  at  the  end  of  1933.  At 
the  close  of  1934  the  percentage  of  untapped  to  tappable  rubber  had  fallen  to 
14-3  per  cent. 

While  the  restriction  scheme  has  not  reduced  surplus  stocks,  it  has  succeeded 
in  controlling  current  production  and  adjusting  it  to  demand,  and  it  has,  as  a 
result,  maintained  a  reasonably  remunerative  price  to  efficient  producers.  It 
has  the  one  great  advantage  over  the  former  Stevenson  plan  of  having  inter- 
national support.  The  basic  quota  for  Malaya's  output  during  1935  is  set  at 
538,000  tons.  During  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the  production  percentage 
of  the  quota  has  been  set  at  75  per  cent,  and  Malayan  producers  should  benefit 
by  this  increase  in  tonnage  if  present  prices  are  maintained.  This  increase  in 
production  will  further  tend  to  equate  production  to  consumption  and  prevent 
undue  increases  in  price.  It  should  have  the  effect  of  encouraging  consumption 
rather  than  of  forcing  consumers  to  seek  substitutes.  The  Malayan  rubber 
industry  is  generally  well  satisfied  with  the  security  afforded  by  the  present 
restriction  scheme  and  looks  forward  to  the  future  with  optimism,  especially 
when  the  Netherlands  Indian  authorities  appear  to  be  meeting  with  success  in 
the  control  of  native  output. 

Tin. — This,  second  in  importance  of  Malaya's  export  products,  experienced 
a  good  year  with  prices  fairly  steady  throughout.  The  price  per  picul  in  the 
local  market  in  January,  1934,  was  $113.86.  It  rose  to  $119.27  in  April,  and 
fell  slightly  thereafter,  closing  in  December  at  $114.07.  The  average  for  the 
year  was  $114.43  as  compared  with  the  yearly  averages  of  1933,  1932,  1931,  and 
1929  of  $99.96,  $69.75,  $60.27,  and  $104.32  respectively. 

The  first  period  of  international  restriction  on  tin  output  began  in  1931 
and  expired  in  1933,  when  it  was  renewed  for  a  further  three  years.  Signatory 
countries  to  the  agreement  with  the  standard  basic  tonnages  allotted  to  each 
are:  Malaya,  71,940;  Bolivia,  46,490;  Netherlands  India,  36,330;  Nigeria,  10,890. 
The  total  for  all  producing  countries  is  165,650  tons.  Siam  is  also  allotted  a 
quota,  although  she  has  refused  to  sign  the  agreement.  The  exportable  quota  of 
the  basic  tonnage  was  increased  from  33^  per  cent  to  40  per  cent  in  January, 
1934,  and  to  50  per  cent  for  six  months  after  April  1.  On  October  1  the  quota 
was  reduced  to  40  per  cent  for  the  balance  of  1934  and  the  beginning  of  1935. 

To  prevent  unusual  price  \  fluctuations,  the  .  International  Tin  Committee 
during  1934 '  instituted  the  so-called  "  Buffer  Pool  "  to  the  stock  of  which, 
.totalling  8,282  tons,  all  signatory  countries  contributed,  Malaya's  share  being 
3,579  tons.  Malayan  producers  have  been  opposed  to  the  methods  of  the  Inter- 
national Committee  for  some  time  and  the  "  Buffer  Pool  "  particularly  has 
been  the  subject  of  contention.  They  maintain  that  at  a  price  in  London  of  £200 
sterling  a  ton  at  full  production  they  can  make  money,  and  that  the  present 
price  of  £230  at  40  per  cent  production  is  working  a  hardship  upon  them  to  the 
benefit  of  the  less  efficient  producing  areas,  Bolivia  and  the  Belgian  Congo. 
Moreover,  they  argue  that  by  increasing  the  price  to  a  level  out  of  proportion 
to  the  value  of  other  commodities,  consumers  are  being  antagonized  and  encour- 
aged to  search  for  substitutes.  Malaya's  exports  of  domestic  tin  during  1934 
totalled  37,786  tons  as  compared  with  24,915  tons  in  1933.  Total  exports, 
including  re-exports,  were  50,186  tons  ($96,724,000)  in  1934  against  53,931  tons 
($88,716,000)  in  1933.    Despite  this  improved  return  on  a  lower  total  tonnage, 
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Malayan  miners  are  not  content  with  the  present  control  scheme  and  demand 
changes  for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  in  this  country. 

Pineapple. — The  price  of  canned  pineapple  was  fairly  well  maintained 
during  the  year,  although  much  below  pre-slump  values.  In  January,  1934,  the 
price  on  the  local  market  was  $3.15  a  case;  the  year  closed  at  $3.07  a  case. 
The  yearly  average  was  $3.10  against  $3.11  in  1933,  $3.35  in  1932,  $3.48  in  1931, 
and  $5.43  in  1929.  Exports  totalled  66,634  tons  at  $7,027,000  against  59,582 
tons  at  $6,285,000  in  1933. 

Steps  were  taken  during  1934  by  the  Government  of  Malaya  to  improve 
sanitary  conditions  in  the  packing  industry,  and  grading  and  marking  regula- 
tions will  ultimately  be  imposed.  The  industry  is  changing  from  the  status  of 
a  catch  crop  to  that  of  a  major  source  of  revenue,  and  the  area  under  permanent 
pineapple  cultivation  is  steadily  growing. 

Vegetable  Oils. — The  position  of  this  industry  is  unsatisfactory,  and  a 
government  commission  was  appointed  to  conduct  an  investigation.  Relief  from 
certain  taxes  has  been  given,  but  over-production  continues  to  depress  prices. 

The  price  of  sun-dried  copra  in  December,  1934,  was  $3.16  a  picul;  but 
the  year's  average  was  only  $2.93  against  the  average  in  1933  of  $3.90,  in  1932 
of  $5.74,  in  1931  of  $5.09,  and  in  1929  of  $9.45. 

There  was  a  slight  improvement  in  the  cocoanut  oil  industry  toward  the 
end  of  the  year.  Prices  had  fallen  during  August  and  September,  but  they  rose 
to  $5.50  per  picul  in  December.  However,  the  year's  average  was  only  $4.94 
against  the  yearly  averages  for  1933,  1932,  1931,  and  1929  of  $7.33,  $10.04, 
$9.69,  and  $16.69. 

Palm  oil  experienced  a  drastic  decline  in  price  during  the  year,  and  although 
export  quantities  were  almost  30  per  cent  higher,  the  total  value  dropped  as 
compared  with  1933. 

Pepper. — This  was  one  bright  spot  in  the  miscellaneous  export  produce  of 
Malaya,  a  fair  demand  producing  steadily  rising  prices.  Black  pepper  opened 
the  vear  at  $15.50  per  picul  and  closed  at  $20.94,  with  the  year's  average  at 
$16.57  against  $14.69  in  1933,  $20.44  in  1932,  $20.29  in  1931,  and  $57.31  in  1929. 
White  pepper  closed  the  year  at  a  price  of  $64.70;  but  the  year's  average  was 
only  $40.18,  although  this  was  a  considerable  improvement  over  the  previous 
three  years  which  were  respectively.  $23.02,  $26.16,  and  $33.94.  The  average 
price  in  1929  was  $103.64. 

Rice. — The  local  agricultural  department  has  been  working  steadily  to 
increase  the  volume  and  improve  the  quality  of  the  rice  crop.  This  country  is 
essentially  agricultural,  and  it  is  maintained  by  those  in  authority  that  it  should 
be  self-sufficient  in  the  commodity  which  is  the  major  foodstuff  for  a  large  part 
of  the  population.  Some  improvement  has  been  made,  but  Malaya  is  producing 
only  40  per  cent  of  her  rice  needs.  Total  imports  in  1934  were  619,000  tons. 
Exports  in  1934  were  166,000  tons  compared  with  159,000  tons  in  1933.  Net 
imports  in  1934  were  453,000  tons  against  434,000  tons  in  1933.  The  increase 
in  domestic  consumption  is  due  to  better  conditions. 

Rice  acreage  is  not  increasing — 765,250  acres  in  1933-34  against  766,910 
acres  in  1932-33 — but  production  increased  by  12  per  cent  to  320,696  tons  in 
1934.  A  more  noticeable  improvement  is  evident  when  compared  with  the  year 
1929-30  when  a  total  acreage  of  657,000  acres  produced  only  149,000  tons. 
Increased  production  is  due  to  more  widespread  use  of  wet  cultivation.  The 
yield  per  acre  has  been  increased  from  184  units  in  1926  to  293  units  in  1934 
through  the  use  of  better  seed  and  more  efficient  methods. 

Miscellaneous  Products. — The  prices  for  arecanuts,  sago,  tapioca,  damar, 
gambier,  and  rattans  were  generally  unsatisfactory,  although  in  the  case  of 
arecanuts,  damar,  and  gambier  there  was  a  slight  improvement. 
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LABOUR  SITUATION 

Unemployment  ceased  to  present  a  serious  problem  as  the  year  1934 
advanced,  and  it  was  possible  to  disband  relief  agencies  that  had  been  set  up 
to  assist  Europeans  and  Asiatics.  There  was  a  serious  shortage  of  Chinese  and 
Indian  coolie  labour,  arid  immigration  quotas  were  increased  to  aid  the  rubber 
and  tin  industries.  The  immigration  of  coolie  labour  is  one  of  the  most  significant 
indices  of  conditions  in  this  country  since  it  reflects  the  state  of  the  two  major 
industries.  The  total  net  arrivals  for  the  year  1934  were  102,524  Chinese  and 
Southern  Indian  coolies  as  compared  with  minus  70,393  in  1933. 

TRANSPORT  AND  COMMUNICATION 

Excellent  weekly  air  mail  and  passenger  connections  to  and  from  Malaya 
and  Europe  were  maintained  during  the  year  by  the  Imperial  Airways  and  the 
Royal  Dutch  Airways.  For  mail  these  services  are  growing  in  popularity  and 
their  use  makes  it  possible  to  reduce  cable  expenses  to  a  considerable  extent. 
The  time  required  to  send  a  letter  to  Canada  by  air  as  far  as  England  and  thence 
by  boat  and  train  averages  twenty  days,  and  it  is  possible,  given  perfect  connec- 
tions, to  do  it  in  seventeen  days.  This  means  that  an  exchange  of  correspondence 
can  take  place  in  from  six  to  seven  weeks  as  compared  with  almost  twelve 
weeks  by  ordinary  surface  transport.  Canadian  exporters  are  urged  to  remember 
this  fast  service  when  addressing  letters  to  the  Middle  East  territory.  Envelopes 
should  be  carefully  superscribed — in  the  case  of  British  Malaya  and  Siam  "  Via 
England/Imperial  Airways,"  and  in  the  case  of  Netherlands  India  "  Via 
Holland/Royal  Dutch  Airways."  The  Canadian  Post  Office  quotes  rates  for 
both  these  routings,  and  exporters  should  exercise  care  that  letters  are  sufficiently 
franked. 

During  December  the  Imperial  Airways  weekly  service  was  extended  to 
Australia.  The  Dutch  line  contemplates  placing  new  planes  in  the  run  during 
1935  and  it  is  stated  that  this  will  reduce  the  trip  from  8  days  to  5i  days.  It 
is  reported  that  the  Imperial  Airways  are  also  considering  a  similar  speeding 
up  of  their  service.  An  internal  service  for  British  Malaya  is  being  studied  and 
there  is  a  possibility  that  the  cities  of  Singapore,  Kuala  Lumpur,  and  Penang 
will  be  connected  by  air  during  the  present  year.  Another  proposed  service  will 
link  Singapore  with  Hongkong  via  British  North  Borneo  and  the  Philippines. 

Radio  grew  in  popularity  as  reception  from  European  stations  was  improved 
by  the  introduction  of  efficient  short-wave  receivers.  American  short-wave 
sets  are  the  most  popular,  and  all  the  well-known  makes  are  on  the  market. 
Aside  from  one  or  two  private  stations,  there  has  been  no  organized  broad- 
casting in  Malaya.  Early  in  December,  the  Singapore  municipality  granted  a 
five-year  monopoly  and  a  subsidy  of  $12,000  to  be  spent  during  the  first  year 
of  operation  to  a  new  company  that  has  been  formed  in  Singapore.  The  organ- 
ization and  broadcasts  of  this  company  will  be  subject  to  Government  super- 
vision, and  broadcasts  will  be  on  medium  wavelengths  at  the  start  and  short- 
waves  later.  Licence  fees  for  radio  receivers  will  be  raised  from  $5  annually 
to  $12  when  the  new  company  commences  operation. 

A  radio  telephone  service  between  Malaya  and  Java  was  inaugurated  in 
March,  1934. 

SHIPPING 

The  Singapore  Harbour  Board  reports  the  best  year  since  the  slump. 
During  the  previous  three  years  the  Harbour  Board  wharves  were  frequently 
unoccupied,  but  during  1934  ships  were  constantly  loading  and  discharging  and 
at  times  vessels  had  to  wait  until  space  became  available.  The  total  tonnage 
of  vessels  over  75  tons  net  register  entering  Malayan  ports  during  1934  was 
14,850,000  against  13,984,000  in  1933.  Vessels  clearing  totalled  14,610,000  tons 
as  compared  with  13,674,000  in  1933. 
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CONSTRUCTION 

The  Singapore  Harbour  Board  announced  a  four-year  plan  of  expansion 
in  September,  1934.  The  wharfage  will  be  increased  by  3.000  feet  and  13  new 
warehouses  will  be  added. 

Work  on  the  new  civil  aerodrome  in  Singapore  was  continued,  and  it  is 
expected  to  be  completed  during  the  present  year  at  a  total  cost  of  $6,500,000. 

The  Army,  Navy  and  Air  forces  were  considerably  augmented  during  the 
year,  creating  a  strong  demand  for  housing  in  Singapore.  New  construction 
for  defence  purposes  is  being  proceeded  with,  the  most  outstanding  being  the 
Naval  Base,  which  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  another  two  years. 

In  Singapore  the  expenditure  for  a  new  sewage  system  costing  $5,000,000 
was  approved,  and  plans  are  being  studied  for  a  handsome  new  Supreme  Court 
at  a  cost  of  $1,500,000.  Construction  is  at  present  under  way  for  a  new  prison. 
Other  Malayan  municipalities  are  planning  construction  programs  to  be  carried 
out  during  the  next  few  years. 

EXPORTS 

From  the  table  at  the  beginning  of  this  report  it  will  be  noted  that  total 
merchandise  exports  in  1934  were  $543,990,000  (Can.$326,394,000) ,  an  increase 
of  over  32  per  cent  from  1933.  In  a  table  which  follows  there  is  given  a  summary 
of  the  principal  exports  of  British  Malaya  during  the  past  three  years,  with 
quantities  and  values  shipped  to  Canada  during  1934  shown  wherever  possible. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  most  significant  increase  is  in  the  value  of  rubber 
exports. 

The  principal  destinations  of  merchandise  exports  during  the  past  three 
years  were  as  follows: — 

1932  1933  1934 

Figures  in  Thousands  of  Straits  Dollars 

United  Kingdom   36,041        35,313  91,644 

British  possessions   59,567        50,189  66,793 

Continent  of  Europe   49,541         65,087  87,834 

United  States   71,888       125,269  188,555 

Japan   38,940        35,132  51,381 

Netherlands  India  1  f;rq        33.884  30,225 

Other  countries  ]        oo,ooa        26,605  27,559 

Total   323,473       373,424  543,991 


DOMINION  PURCHASES  FROM  BRITISH  MALAYA 

Canada's  purchases  from  Malaya  showed  a  remarkable  increase  during  the 
year  under  review.  Local  statistics  show  total  exports  to  Canada  in  1934  to 
the  value  of  $5,810,000  as  compared  with  only  $1,794,000  in  1933,  or  an  increase 
of  almost  225  per  cent.  This  increase  is  accounted  for  by  larger  direct  purchases 
of  practically  every  Malayan  product  that  Canada  uses. 


Summary  of  the  Principal  Exports  of  British  Malaya 


Arecanuts  1934 

1933 
1932 

Coconut  oil  1934 

Canada 
1933 
1932 

Copra*  1934 

1933 
1932 

Cotton  piece-goods*  1934 

1933 
1932 

Fish,  dried  and  salted*  1934 

1933 
1932 
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Tons 
65,899 
55,279 
57,575 
25,798 
15 
18,637 
12,387 
190,233 
210,585 
197,418 
50,432,232f 
48,850,433t 
51,124,970f 
50,000 
46,692 
46,992 


Straits  $ 
5,473,078 
4,349,665 
6,095,277 
2,355,042 
1,297 
2,519,979 
2,038,606 
9,980,130 
14,879,551 
19,146,764 
5,167,279 
4,959,613 
5,730,852 
7,268,762 
7,362,104 
8,419,716 
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Summary  of  Principal  Exports  of  British  Malaya — Concluded 

Tons  Straits  $ 

Gum  damar*  1934  7,838  983,435 

Canada  255  44,015 

1933  7,623  890,148 

1932  6,292  661,152 
Palm  oil  1934            15,979  1,378,475 

Canada  4,999  432,138 

1933  12,381  1,399,130 

1932  . 7,905  1,139,405 
Pepper  (black,  long  and  white)*  1934            20,114  11,156,033 

Canada  65  32,933 

1933  15.954  5,568,639 

1932  16,315  6,592,108 
Pineapples,  preserved  1934  66,634  7,027,041 

Canada  7,944  832,612 

1933  59,562  6,285,456 

1932  66,291  7,914,567 
Kattans*  1934  11,304  1,737,937 

Canada  37  7,094 

1933  11,323  1,729,714 

1932  11,245  1,734,712 
Rice*  1934           165,966  8,609,566 

1933  158,944  9,440,551 

1932  162,514  12,605,402 
Rubber  1934  677,208  279,639,826 

Canada  8,335  3,918,802 

1933  573,412  122,439,683 

1932  478.252  77,803,169 
Sago*  1934  57,232  2,389,978 

Canada  455  19,203 

1933  66,157  2,707,312 

1932  69,424  3,246,705 
Tapioca*  1934            26,825  2,406,735 

Canada  282  27,934 

1933  31,919  2,448,164 

1932  32,101  2,156,771 
Tin  1934  50.186  96,724,271 

Canada  210  410,708 

1933  53,931  86,718,233 
1932  47,908  55,687,036 

Note. — Commodities  marked  *  are  mostly  re-exports;  f  yards. 

In  previous  years  Canadian  consumers  have  purchased  their  requirements 
through  United  States  importers  and  brokers,  and  as  a  result  that  country  has 
been  credited  with  Canada's  imports  from  British  Malaya.  During  1934  there 
was  a  marked  tendency  toward  direct  importation  due  to  improved  shipping 
facilities,  and  with  even  better  services  offering  during  the  present  year  there 
should  be  a  further  increase  in  Canada's  direct  dealings  with  Malayan  exporters. 
Outstanding  examples  of  this  new  development  with  tonnages  and  values  for 
the  years  1934  and  1933  respectively  are  as  follows:  Rubber  (8,335  tons  at 
$3,919,000  against  166  tons  at  $44,483  in  1933) ;  tin  (210  tons  at  $411,000  against 
25  tons  at  $47,000) ;  rattans  (37  tons  at  $7,094  against  11  tons  at  $1,190') ; 
canned  pineapples  (7,944  tons  at  $833,000  against  6,241  at  $666,000),  cocoanut 
oil  (15  tons  at  $1,300  against  nil) ;  palm  oil  (4,999  tons  at  $432,000  against 
2,826  tons  at  $347,000). 

IMPORTS 

Imports  in  1934  totalled  $460,465,000  (Can.$276,279,000)  as  compared 
with  $350,251,000  in  1933,  an  increase  of  30  per  cent.  The  principal  sources, 
with  imports  from  each  for  the  past  three  years,  are  tabled  hereunder: — 

1932  1933  1934 
Figures  in  Thousands  of  Straits  Dollars 

United  Kingdom                                                   55,045  50,561  67,063 

British  possessions                                                  66,952  62,213  69,781 

Continent  of  Europe                                              21,080  16,730  19,908 

United  States                                                         7,287  5,568  8,256 

Japan                                                                  17,033  26,590  37,496 


Netherlands  India  1       „„„  „Q1        110,415  159,663 

Other  countries  ]       ^UJ,c58L         77474  98,298 

Total   376,778       350,251  460,465 
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MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  import  trade  in  motor  vehicles  is  worthy  of  special  mention,  the  total 
of  which  increased  from.  1,519  passenger  cars  and  267  commercial  cars  in  1933 
to  3;772  passenger  cars  and  1,304  commercial  cars  in  1934.  The  following  tables 
show  the  increase  in  motor  vehicle  imports  since  1932  although  the  totals  are. 
still  under  those  for  1929: — 


Imports  of  Passenger  Cars 


1929 

1932 

1933 

1934 

2,001 

584 

1,158 

2,701 

British  possessions  (mainly  Canada)  . .  . 

792 

228 

193 

507 

992 

40 

47 

300 

1,883 

35 

33 

170 

83 

48 

88 

94 

Total  

5,751 

935 

1,519 

3,772 

9,052 

1,360 

1,865 

4,680 

Imports  of  Commercial  Vehicles 

1929 

1932 

1933 

1934 

206 

73 

133 

558 

British  possessions  (mainly  Canada)  . .  . 

620 

48 

121 

548 

2 

1 

4 

33 

825 

4 

8 

160 

5 

1 

5 

1,658 

126 

267 

1,304 

2,415 

167 

285 

1,563 

As  from  January  1,  1935,  the  British  content  requirement  on  motor  vehicles 
has  been  raised  throughout  Malaya  from  25  to  50  per  cent.  Buyers  of  a  British- 
made  car  are  entitled  to  exemption  from  the  20  per  cent  tax  on  first  registration. 

Textiles. — Quotas  on  the  importation  of  textiles  into  Malaya  were  imposed 
in  July,  and  there  has  been  an  increase  of  imports  under  this  heading  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  Total  imports  of  cotton  yarns  and  manufactures  were  $24,- 
277,000  in  1934  against  $24,318,000  in  1933.  Japan  was  still  the  source  of  supply 
for  almost  50  per  cent  of  these  imports  in  1934.  Exports  under  the  same  heading 
were  $6,819,000  in  1934  against  $6,974,000  in  1933. 

Canada's  share 

Complete  local  statistics  of  imports  from  Canada  are  not  yet  available,  but 
the  total  will  undoubtedly  show  a  considerable  increase  over  that  for  1933.  The 
limited  returns  available  show  imports  from  Canada  during  1934  (1933  figures 
in  parentheses)  for  certain  commodities  as  follows:  dried  fish,  18  tons  valued 
at  $997  (nil);  canned  milk,  10,330  cases  at  $68,128  (7,168  cases  at  $52,109); 
passenger  motor  cars,  482  at  $539,967  (193  at  $217,806)  ;  canned  vegetables,  18 
tons  at  $5,819  (23  tons  at  $7,627)  ;  wheat  flour,  63  tons  at  $6,027  (21  tons  at 
$2,384)  ;  timber,  57  tons  at  $3,071  (nil). 

(Further  statistics  and  comments  on  the  commodities  entering  into  British 
Malaya's  import  trade  will  appear  in  a  later  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  when  complete  returns  are  available.) 

The  security  afforded  the  tin  and  rubber  industries  has  restored  almost  com- 
plete confidence  to  this  country  and  the  import  trade  is  good.  Canadian  exporters 
desiring  to  find  a  market  in  British  Malaya  for  their  products  should  con  muni- 
cate  with  the  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore. 
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UNITED    KINGDOM  BUDGET 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom 

London,  April  16,  1935. — The  Budget  proposals  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  submitted  to  the  House  of  Commons  yesterday  contained  no 
innovation  and  few  major  changes  in  policy.  This  is  not  surprising  in  view  of 
the  healthy  financial  position  which  he  was  able  to  disclose  and  the  optimistic 
view  which  he  took  concerning  the  future. 

As  regards  the  year  just  concluded,  while  the  estimates  provided  for  a 
surplus  of  £796,000,  the  actual  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure  was  £7,562,000. 
This  was  due  to  the  yield  of  taxation  being  £9,921,000  greater  than  anticipated 
and  the  outgoings  £3,155,000  greater.  The  surplus,  together  with  a  further  sum 
of  £12,343,000,  or  a  total  of  £19,905,000.  was  applied  to  the  redemption  of  debt, 
which  is  a  highly  satisfactory  result.  The  returns  show  an  unexpectedly  heavy 
revenue  from  income  tax  due  to  the  fact  that  taxpayers  were  prompt  in  their 
payments,  but  the  Chancellor  pointed  out  that  this  forecasts  a  smaller  amount 
of  arrears  to  be  collected  this  year. 

Reviewing  the  state  of  the  National  Debt,  Mr.  Chamberlain  explained  the 
various  conversion  and  other  operations  which  have  been  effected  during  the 
year,  and  stated  that  partly  due  to  the  action  of  the  Government  of  the  Union 
of  South  Africa  in  paying  the  balance  of  its  War  Debt,  amounting  to  £7,500,000, 
it  had  been  possible  to  reduce  the  total  burden  by  £21,750,000  in  respect  to 
the  capital  debt,  and  the  interest  charges  by  £1,650,000  a  year. 

With  regard  to  the  Exchange  Equalization  Account — used  for  the  stabiliza- 
tion of  sterling  in  relation  to  foreign  currencies — it  was  revealed  that  operations 
were  conducted  at  a  profit. 

Turning  to  his  plans  for  the  coming  year,  the  Chancellor  announced  that 
on  the  basis  of  existing  position  and  taxation,  the  revenue  would  be  £735,580,000 
and  expenditure  £729,970,000,  indicating  a  prospective  surplus  of  £5,610,000. 
He  is  budgeting,  however,  for  an  increase  of  more  than  £25,000,000  in  national 
expenditure;  £10,500,000  being  required  for  the  re-equipment  of  the  Army  and 
Navy  and  expansion  of  the  Air  Force,  and  £14,500,000  for  Civil  and  Social 
Services  The  bulk  of  this  latter  item  incidentally  is  to  be  devoted  to  increased 
benefits  for  the  unemployed,  to  the  full  restoration  of  the  cuts  in  the  salaries 
of  public  servants,  and  to  assistance  in  the  form  of  subsidies  to  the  two  great 
industries  of  Agriculture  and  Shipping. 

Excluding  the  self-balancing  items  consisting  of  the  Road  Fund  and  the 
Post  Office,  this  will  mean  the  estimated  expenditure  in  the  year  1935-36  will  be 
£729,970,000,  which  it  is  intended  to  raise  according  to  the  following  schedule: — 

Estimate  for  1935-36 


Inland  revenue —  Ordinary  Revenue 

Income  tax   £237,000,000 

Surtax   51,500,000 

Estate  duties   80,000,000 

Stamps   25,000,000 

Excess  profits  duty  and  corporation  profits  tax   1,700,000 

Land  tax,  etc   800,000 


£396,000,000 

Customs  and  Excise — 

Customs   £187,550,000 

Excise   108,450,000 


£296,000,000 

Motor  vehicle  duties — Exchequer  share   5,000,000 


Total  receipts  from  taxes   £697,000,000 

Post  office  (net  receipt)   11,850,000 

Crown  lands   li330'000 

Receipts  from  sundry  loans   3,900,000 

Miscellaneous   21,500,000 


Total  ordinary  revenue   £735,580,000 
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A  small  surplus  of  approximately  £5,500,000  is  therefore  envisaged. 

In  comparison  with  last  year,  higher  returns  are  anticipated  under  most 
items,  due  to  the  recovery  which  it  is  expected  will  be  maintained  and  extended. 
Even  allowing  for  this  expansion  of  revenue,  however,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  meet  the  proposed  increases  in  outlay,  firstly  to  raise  from  Id.  to  8d.  a 
gallon  the  customs  duty  on  heavy  oil  of  the  type  used  in  Diesel  engines.  This 
has  met  with  some  criticism,  since  it  is  a  reversal  of  the  previous  government 
policy,  which  was  to  encourage  the  use  of  the  Diesel  engine.  The  addition  to 
the  duty  is  estimated  to  net  £800,000.  iSecondly,  £4,500,000  is  to  be  appropriated 
from  the  balance  standing  to  the  credit  of  the  Road  Fund. 

The  chief  remissions  of  taxation  provided  for  in  the  Budget  are  in  the 
shape  of  benefits  to  the  small  taxpaver.  In  a  full  vear  these  reliefs  will  cost 
£10,000,000,  but  this  year  only  £4,500,000.  The  Entertainment  tax  is  also  to 
be  reduced,  chiefly  in  respect  to  the  cheaper  seats. 

Now  that  tariff  changes  are  in  the  main  effected  by  Treasury  Order  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee,  the  Budget  is  no 
longer  the  vehicle  of  widespread  tariff  revision.  In  fact,  in  the  present  Budget 
there  are  only  three  alterations  in  customs  duties.  One  embodies  the  increase 
in  the  duty  on  heavy  oils,  while  the  others  impose  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  ad 
valorem  on  soya  beans,  and  alter  the  present  ad  valorem  duty  of  10  per  cent 
on  rice  in  the  husk  to  a  specific  rate  of  two-thirds  of  a  penny  per  pound.  The 
products  of  the  Dominions  are  exempt  from  both  these  latter  duties,  but  not 
from  the  duty  of  8d.  a  gallon  on  heavy  hydrocarbon  oils. 

Upon  the  whole,  the  Budget  has  met  with  a  favourable  reception  as  marking 
a  further  milestone  on  the  road  to  prosperity. 

SCOTTISH  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  IMPORTS 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
wheat 

Glasgow,  April  11,  1935. — For  the  first  three  months  of  this  year  the  total 
imports  of  wheat  into  Scotland  at  Glasgow  and  Leith,  the  two  chief  ports, 
amounted  to  1,341,800  cwt.  as  compared  with  987,400  cwt.  during  the  same  period 
last  year  and  1,321,700  in  1933.  Canada's  share  of  the  trade— 771,300  cwt.— 
was  58  per  cent  compared  with  489,000  cwt.  or  49  per  cent  in  1934  and  837,700 
cwt.  or  63  per  cent  in  1933.  The  total  shipments  were  about  evenly  divided 
between  Glasgow  and  Leith,  although  the  latter  port  took  rather  more  from 
Canada  than  did  Glasgow. 

During  the  quarter  Australia  shipped  325,400  cwt.  or  24  per  cent  of  the  whole 
as  compared  with  404,700  or  41  per  cent  in  1934  and  359,300  or  27  per  cent  in 
1933.  Argentina's  contribution  was  92,900  cwt.  or  7  per  cent  compared  with 
54,100  cwt.  or  5  per  cent  in  1934  and  75,600  cwt.  or  5  per  cent  in  1933.  The  bal- 
ance was  made  up  by  comparatively  small  shipments  from  several  other  countries, 
the  most  important  of  which  was  France  with  67,300  cwt.  or  5  per  cent  of  the 
whole. 

FLOUR 

Although  competition  in  the  Scottish  market  is  becoming  keener  every  day, 
and  the  conditions  for  Canadian  millers  appear  exceptionally  difficult,  imports 
at  Glasgow  and  Leith  during  the  first  quarter  show  that  the  Canadian  trade  is 
holding  its  own.  A  three-month  period,  however,  is  too  short  from  which  to 
draw  conclusions  about  the  trend  of  trade.  Furthermore,  a  ship  from  Canada 
expected  late  in  December  arrived  in  January,  and  it  is  also  possible  that  some 
of  the  Canadian  flour  arriving  in  this  period  was  put  into  store  against  sales  dur- 
ing the  following  months,  and  the  import  figures  have  been  accordingly  aug- 
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mented.  During  the  period  under  review  Canada  supplied  73  per  cent  of  the 
overseas  imports  at  these  two  ports  as  against  63  per  cent  in  the  same  period  of 
1934,  48  per  cent  in  1933,  and  31  per  cent  in  1932. 

During  the  quarter  coastwise  and  rail  shipments  to  Glasgow  and  Leith  from 
England  amounted  to  about  145,000  cwt.  as  compared  with  150,000  during  the 
same  period  of  1934  and  147,000  in  1933.  From  80  to  85  per  cent  of  these  coast 
and  rail  shipments  were  brought  into  Glasgow. 

The  following  table,  compiled  from  information  published  by  the  Glasgow 
Corn  Trade  Association  and  in  the  Clyde  and  Forth  Bill  of  Entry,  shows  imports, 
exclusive  of  coast  and  rail  shipments,  of  flour  into  Glasgow  and  Leith  from  the 
principal  supplying  countries: — 

Flour  Imports  at  Glasgow  and  Leith 

Jan.-Mar.,     Jan.-Mar.,     Jan.-Mar.,  Jan.-Mar., 


1935 

1934 
Figures 

1933 
in  Cwts. 

1932 

Total  

481,850 

486,350 

544,126 

679,504 

355,099 

309,592 

264,380 

214,031 

105.535 

112,157 

225,146 

350,022 

14,589 

32,004 

23,847 

94,012 

5,981 

27,183 

22,795 

16,874 

4,014 

3,199 

590 

646 

200 

105 

2,725 

GLASGOW  FLOUR  PRICES 

The  declared  average  price  of  straight-run  Manitoban  flour  on  April  10  was 
32s.  9d.  per  sack  of  280  pounds,  including  quota  of  4s.  6d.  per  sack.  This  is 
equivalent  to  a  c.i.f.  price  of  26s.  3d.  Spring  patent  (imported)  is  quoted  (per 
280  pounds)  at  equal  to  from  24s.  6d.  to  27s.  6d.  c.i.f.;  American  winter  at  equal 
to  about  34s.  c.i.f.;  and  Australian  at  equal  to  20s.  to  21s.  6d.  c.i.f. 

Bran  was  quoted  at  5s.  9d.  to  7s.  ex  mill  per  112  pounds. 


SCOTTISH  BACON  AND  HAM  IMPORTS 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  April  16,  1935. — A  larger  quantity  of  Canadian  bacon  has  been 
arriving  in  Scotland  in  recent  years  than  for  some  time  past.  Leading  Canadian 
packers  are  now  producing  an  article  which  is  satisfactory  to  the  Scottish  market, 
and  as  long  as  this  quality  is  maintained  there  should  be  a  steady  market  for  it 
in  this  country.  Indeed,  with  the  import  quota  and  restrictions  applying  to 
foreign  countries,  Canada,  with  the  quota  of  imports  allotted  to  her,  is  one  of 
the  few  countries  which  is  in  a  position  to  increase  her  exports  to  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Scottish  Bacon  Imports  from  Principal  Sources  of  Supply 

Jan.-Mar.,    Jan.-Mar.,  Jan.-Mar., 

Totals  

Denmark  

Netherlands  

Canada   

Irish  Free  State  

Sweden  

Scottish  Ham  Imports  from  Principal  Sources  of  Supply 

Jan.-Mar.,    Jan.-Mar.,  Jan.-Mar., 

Totals  

United  States  

Canada   

Irish  Free  State  


1935 

1934 

1933 

Figures  in  Cwts. 

41,022 

51,409 

93,779 

27,267 

36,757 

73,901 

3,893 

6,546 

13,657 

3,176 

3,812 

970 

6,120 

3,056 

2,819 

470 

789 

2,315 

1935 

1934 

1933 

Figures  in  Cwts. 

12,493 

22,045 

24,072 

10,596 

18,023 

18.492 

1.297 

3,309 

3,405 

600 

700 

1,856 
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The  figures  for  Glasgow  and  Leith  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  show  that 
total  imports  of  bacon  have  been  declining  steadily  for  the  past  three  years. 
This  is  due  primarily  to  the  large  reduction  in  imports  of  Danish  and  Dutch 
bacon.  Imports  from  Canada,  on  the  other  hand,  have  shown  a  large  increase 
from  the  1933  figures,  but  a  slight  decline  from  those  for  1934.  Shipments  of 
hams  show  a  decrease  as  compared  with  both  1934  and  1933. 

DOMESTIC  POSITION 

Pig  production  has  been  slowly  increasing  in  this  country,  and  Scottish  and 
North  of  Ireland  bacon  has  undoubtedly  been  marketed  in  larger  quantities  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years.  Domestic  production,  however,  is  still  relatively  small 
compared  with  actual  requirements,  and  has  not  at  all  made  up  for  the  large 
decline  in  imports.  Consumption  of  bacon  has  thus  fallen  off  considerably  dur- 
ing the  past  three  years,  which  fact  is  confirmed  by  those  in  the  trade.  The 
increased  price  of  Danish  bacon  (a  product  which  has  long  been  regarded  as  a 
barometer  of  the  trade)  as  compared  with  that  of  1931  and  1932  has  had  its 
inevitable  effect  in  a  decline  in  sales. 

The  British  import  quota,  which  has  been  in  operation  for  over  two  years, 
has  reduced  imports  from  foreign  countries,  but  the  price  of  bacon  in  the  mean- 
time has  increased  by  more  than  33J-  per  cent,  which  has  in  turn  reduced  the 
demand  to  that  extent.  The  home  producers  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the 
situation  to  the  extent  that  was  anticipated,  mainly  because  of  the  difficulty  in 
securing  supplies  of  pigs. 

BACON  PRICE  INCREASE 

At  the  beginning  of  1932  the  Scottish  market,  in  common  with  other  parts 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  was  flooded  with  supplies  of  Danish  bacon,  and  the 
price  dropped  to  a  low  of  48s.  per  cwt.  The  import  quota  was  then  introduced, 
and  the  price  of  Danish  bacon  rose  rapidly  until  in  May,  1932,  it  had  reached  76s., 
the  top  price  for  that  year.  In  1933  the  price  ranged  from  57s.  to  87s.  per  cwt., 
while  in  1934  it  ranged  from  79s.  in  March  and  April  to  a  top  of  100s.  in  Sep- 
tember. For  the  past  five  months  Danish  has  been  steady  at  around  86s.  per 
cwt.  This  compares  with  79s.  per  cwt.  at  this  time  last  year. 

The  average  yearly  price  per  cwt.  of  various  bacons  landed  in  Scotland 
during  the  past  four  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


1934  1933  1932  1931 

Danish   88s.  2d.  74s.  lOd.  59s.    Id.       64s.  Id. 

Swedish   84s.  8d.  70s.    6d.  56s.  lid.       59s.  4d. 

Dutch   84s.  3d.  68s.    Od.  53s.    Id.       57s.  Id. 

Polish   81s.  3d.  64s.    3d.  49s.    6d.       50s.  9d. 

Canadian  (approx.)   81s.  3d.  66s.    Od.  51s.  6d  


Canadian  is  now  quoted  at  78s.  per  cwt.  (8s.  less  than  Danish;  4s.  less  than 
Dutch,  5s.  less  than  Swedish,  and  the  same  as  Polish) .  If  supplies  from  Canada 
were  more  continuous,  and  the  trade  here  could  depend  on  regular  weekly  arrivals, 
the  price  of  Canadian  bacon  would  be  much  more  in  line  with  Danish.  The 
Danish  and  Dutch  products,  however,  have  long  been  established  on  the  United 
Kingdom  market,  and  would  naturally  command  a  slight  premium  over  other 
supplies.  Prior  to  1925  practically  all  the  exports  from  Holland  were  in  the 
form  of  fresh  pork,  since  it  was  more  profitable  than  bacon.  The  British  embargo 
that  was  imposed  in  1925  against  fresh  pork  from  Holland  necessitated  a  complete 
switch  over  to  bacon  exports,  and  it  is  only  since  that  time  that.  Dutch  bacon  sup- 
plies became  a  factor  in  the  British  market. 

Bacon  is  shipped  green  in  bales  weighing,  as  a  rule,  2  cwt.,  packed  four 
sides  to  the  bale.  The  weight,  however,  varies.  There  is  also  a  trade  being 
developed  for  boxes  of  backs,  green,  weighing  about  b\  cwt.  Some  of  the  bacon 
is  smoked  and  cured  in  Scotland.   During  the  process  of  smoking,  which  takes 
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about  forty-eight  hours  and  for  which  purpose  oak  sawdust  is  used,  bacon  loses 
about  6  per  cent  in  weight.  It  usually  commands  from  10s.  to  12s.  per  cwt.  more 
after  it  is  smoked. 

The  bulk  of  the  Canadian  product  received  is  used  for  rolled  bacon,  similar 
to  Ayrshire  rolled  bacon.  For  this  purpose  it  is  essential  that  the  sides  should 
weigh  at  least  50  to  55  pounds.  Rolled  bacon  is  the  principal  type  produced  in 
Scotland  and  gives  considerable  local  employment;  it  is  therefore  not  imported. 

HAM  IMPORTS 

Scotland  was  at  one  time  an  extensive  ham-importing  country,  and  the 
demand  for  this  product  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  be  treated  as  a  separate 
trade.  Within  the  past  few  years,  however,  there  is  a  tendency  towards  a  larger 
use  of  bacon  and  less  of  hams,  except  in  the  summer,  when  they  are  used  for  boil- 
ing. This  is  shown  in  the  import  figures  for  Glasgow  and  Leith  for  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year,  which  amounted  to  12,493  cwt.  as  against  22,045  cwt.  and 
24,072  cwt.  in  the  corresponding  periods  of  1934  and  1933  respectively.  The 
United  States  is  the  chief  source  of  supply,  with  over  88  per  cent  of  the  total 
imports.  Canada  is  the  only  other  important  supplier;  shipments  from  the 
Dominion  have  declined  steadily  during  the  past  year.  This  is  probably  due  to 
the  fact  that  higher  prices  have  been  ruling  in  London,  where  12-  to  14-pound 
Canadian  hams  are  selling  at  94s.,  and  those  weighing  from  14  to  16  pounds  at 
92s.  to  94s. 

From  now  on  A.C.  or  short-cut  hams  weighing  from  14  to  16  pounds  and 
from  16  to  18  pounds  will  be  in  good  demand  for  boiling  purposes.  The  price  for 
Canadian  hams  to-day  is  87s.  to  88s.  per  cwt.  landed,  approximately  the  same 
price  as  American.  The  average  price  for  American  hams  in  1933  was  72s. ;  in 
1934  it  was  90s.  3d.  per  cwt. 

SOUTH  AFRICAN  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  April  1,  1935. — The  prosperous  conditions  prevailing  in  South 
Africa  in  1934  continued  during  the  first  quarter  of  this  year,  and  so  long  as  the 
premium  on  gold  varies  within  its  present  narrow  range  her  prosperity  will  be 
prolonged  accordingly. 

Government  revenue  continues  to  increase  under  most  headings.  The  budget 
speech,  as  was  anticipated,  showed  a  substantial  surplus,  notwithstanding  a  con- 
siderable fall  in  revenue  from  the  mines.  The  railways  and  harbours  closed  their 
year  on  March  31  with  a  large  surplus.  Railway  earnings  for  the  five  weeks 
ended  February  23  showed  an  advance  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1934. 
The  actual  increase  amounted  to  £357,000,  indicating  a  satisfactory  beginning 
for  the  calendar  year.  The  railways  continue  to  be  heavy  purchasers  of  material, 
and  during  the  quarter  tenders  were  called  for  a  substantial  quantity  of  steel 
rails  and  fish  plates.  Railway  construction  and  harbour  improvement  also  con- 
tinue apace. 

The  Reserve  Bank  continues  to  accumulate  gold  reserves,  and  on  March  15 
reached  a  figure  of  £27,920,000  as  compared  with  £22,293,000  on  December  14, 
1934.  The  ratio  of  cash  reserves  to  liabilities  to  the  public  stood  at  58-2  per 
cent  on  March  20,  as  compared  with  55  per  cent  on  December  19,  1934. 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  balance  of  payments,  which  rose  steadily  from 
late  1931  to  late  1933,  have  since  the  latter  date  been  on  a  downward  course  from 
a  favourable  balance  of  trade  of  approximately  £30,000,000  to  an  adverse  balance 
of  trade  of  over  £15,000,000  by  the  end  of  January.  This  is,  of  course,  due  to 
the  heavy  purchase  of  gold  by  the  National  Reserve  Bank,  and  the  holding  of 
the  gold  in  South  Africa  instead  of  shipping  it  abroad. 
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The  most  outstanding  event  of  importance  during  the  quarter  was  the  breaking 
up  of  the  South  African — Southern  Rhodesia  Customs  Union,  and  the  substituting 
therefor  of  a  trade  agreement  between  the  two  countries  under  favoured-nation 
treatment.  A  report  on  this  subject  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1626  (March  30),  and  Canadian  manufacturers  who  have  in  the 
past  found  that  their  products  have  not  been  competitive  in  Rhodesia,  due  to 
competition  from  Union  manufacturers,  would  now  do  well  to  reinvestigate  the 
position.  Many  products  which  could  not  formerly  be  sold  will  now  undoubtedly 
find  a  small  market  in  Southern  Rhodesia. 

Wholesale  houses  report  business  as  being  well  maintained,  although  retail 
firms  naturally  reported  a  slackening  off  during  January,  which  did  not  revive 
to  any  appreciable  extent  until  early  March. 

INDUSTRY 

The  output  of  the  gold  mines  for  January,  1935,  including  the  gold  premium, 
was  estimated  at  £6,280,669  as  compared  with  £6,062,259  for  December.  The 
price  of  gold  in  January  was  on  the  basis  of  £7  Is.  to  the  fine  ounce,  which  repre- 
sents an  increase  of  Is.  per  ounce  over  December,  which  in  turn  was  an  increase  of 
Is.  per  ounce  over  November. 

The  diamond  industry  reports  a  slightly  better  demand  for  all  classes  of 
diamonds.  The  De  Beers  mine  at  Kimberley  resumed  washing  operations  on 
February  11,  after  being  closed  down  for  some  considerable  time. 

The  furniture  industry  continues  working  above  the  average  and  is  likely  to 
continue  so  as  long  as  the  present  building  boom  is  maintained.  Considerably 
more  building  is  now  taking  place  in  Cape  Town,  chiefly  in  apartment  houses, 
than  was  the  case  early  last  year. 

The  building  industry  throughout  the  country  appears  to  have  reached  its 
peak  last  October,  so  far  as  can  be  judged  by  building  plans  passed.  There  was 
a  heavy  decline  during  November  and  December,  which  has  only  partly  recovered 
during  the  first  months  of  this  year.  Actually  construction  work  shows  no  sign 
of  slackening,  and  the  decline  in  building  plans  passed  will  only  be  felt  as  present 
buildings  under  construction  become  completed. 

Clothing  establishments  and  shoe  factories  continue  at  a  production  rate 
well  above  the  average.  The  motor  car  industry,  on  the  other  hand,  has  reached 
a  slack  period  which  will  probably  not  be  revived  until  after  the  arrival  and  dis- 
play of  new  model  cars. 

The  steel  industry  is  working  to  capacity,  and  although  the  Pretoria  Iron  and 
Steel  Works  were  only  opened  last  August,  they  are  not  able  to  meet  the  demand. 
Plans  are  at  present  under  consideration  for  a  considerable  extension  of  the 
present  plant. 

Canadian  manufacturers  of  steelware  who  are  at  present  enjoying  a  substan- 
tial market  in  this  country  for  their  products  would  do  well  to  consider  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  branch  factory.  The  market,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  as  compared  with 
many  countries,  is  comparatively  small,  and  in  many  lines  there  is  no  room  in  the 
country  for  more  than  one  factory.  On  the  other  hand,  once  a  factory  is  estab- 
lished, it  is  almost  certain  to  receive  every  consideration  by  the  Government  to 
ensure  that  it  obtains  the  home  market  in  preference  to  the  imported  product. 
At  least  one  Canadian  manufacturer  of  steelware  has  decided  to  establish  a  fac- 
tory in  the  Union  close  to  the  steel  works,  and  thus  hopes  not  only  to  be  able  to 
retain  his  present  business  but  to  increase  it  so  as  to  obtain  a  large  proportion 
of  the  total  business  available  in  his  particular  field. 

A  report  by  the  Board  of  Trade  and  Industries,  just  issued,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  secondary  industries  in  the  Union  of  South  Africa  during  1934  have 
completely  recovered  from  the  depression  and  have,  in  fact,  exceeded  the  peak 
years  of  1929  and  1930.   The  index  of  industrial  activity  for  Europeans  in  1929 
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stood  at  the  monthly  average  of  116.  In  1934,  with  the  exception  of  January,  the 
monthly  index  of  employment  stood  at  115  or  better,  while  in  September  it  reached 
125. 

The  Board  of  Trade  and  Industries,  after  due  investigation,  have  recom- 
mended to  the  Government  increased  customs  duties  on  certain  kinds  of  hides 
and  skins,  women's  dresses,  superphosphates,  and  boot  and  shoe  uppers,  mainly 
leather.  The  board  has  also  recommended  decreases  on  a  number  of  items, 
some  of  which  are  calcium  cyanamide,  steel  strips,  filings  and  borings  of  steel  for 
standardization  purposes,  and  plain  steel  shafts.  The  remission  of  duty  is  also 
recommended  on  a  large  number  of  items  when  used  for  industrial  purposes. 

AGRICULTURE 

Agricultural  conditions  have  varied  considerably  during  the  last  three  months. 
Certain  sections  have  suffered  from  hot,  dry  weather,  while  others  have  received 
an  over-abundance  of  rain. 

The  wheat  crop  in  the  Cape  Province  is  generally  disappointing,  but  in  the 
Orange  Free  State  and  the  Transvaal  it  must  be  considered  as  satisfactory.  The 
preliminary  estimate  is  now  placed  at  4,603,000  bags  of  200  pounds  each.  On  the 
basis  of  this  figure,  there  is  not  likely  to  be  any  importation  of  wheat  during 
1935.  On  the  other  hand,  prominent  millers  are  not  so  certain,  and  are  at  least 
hoping  that  they  will  again  be  allowed  to  import  Canadian  hard  wheat. 

At  the  end  of  February,  1935,  the  milling  industry  and  co-operatives  were 
reported  as  having  in  stock  204,000  tons  of  South  African  wheat  and  8,606  tons 
of  imported  wheat,  as  compared  with  208,000  tons  of  South  African  wheat  and 
244  tons  of  imported  wheat  at  the  end  of  February,  1934. 

A  fair  quantity  of  maize  is  still  being  exported,  and  with  a  heavy  crop 
reported  from  the  Argentine,  prices  have  again  fallen.  Prospects  for  the  maize 
crop  this  year  are  reported  as  fair. 

The  locust  pest  is  now  reported  as  being  definitely  under  control,  but  only 
after  the  expenditure  of  an  enormous  sum  of  money  by  the  Union  Government. 

Stock  are  generally  in  good  condition,  with  the  lambing  crops  satisfactory. 
There  is  still  a  certain  amount  of  blue-tongue  in  sheep,  and  internal  parasites 
have  been  reported  from  several  areas. 

The  wool  situation  is  more  favourable  than  at  this  time  last  year.  Unsold 
stocks  will,  in  all  probability,  be  appreciably  lower  by  the  end  of  March  this  year 
than  for  the  same  month  last  year.  Notwithstanding  German,  French,  and 
British  competition,  wool  prices,  which  had  advanced  in  December,  had  by  the 
end  of  February  fallen  back  to  the  December  level,  with  slight  improvement  dur- 
ing the  last  week  in  March. 

Exports  of  citrus  fruit  up  to  the  end  of  December,  which  covers  the  citrus 
season,  are  now  reported  as  2,622,793  cases  compared  with  2,316,048  cases  in  1933. 
The  deciduous  fruit  crop  has  not  been  as  plentiful  as  last  year,  and  exports  up 
to  the  end  of  January  amounted  to  only  924,511  cases  for  this  season  compared 
with  1,433,555  cases  for  the  same  period  last  season.  Exports  of  dried  fruit  have 
also  shown  a  decrease. 

The  retail  price  cost  of  living  index  at  the  end  of  February  stood  at  1,158 
(1914=  1,000),  a  rise  of  one  point  over  the  previous  month,  but  three  points 
less  than  the  average  for  1934. 

TRADE 

Preliminary  figures  of  imports  for  the  first  two  months  show  values  of 
£11,512,000  as  against  £9,290,727  for  the  same  two  months  in  1934,  which  would 
indicate  that  imports  are  being  well  maintained.  Exports  were  valued  at  £11,- 
673,000  as  compared  with  £15,913,000  for  the  same  period  in  1934.  The  decrease, 
•of  course,  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  policy  of  retaining  a  large  portion  of 
.the  gold  in  the  country.  Wool,  hides  and  skins,  fruit,  and  sugar,  however,  also 
showed  substantial  declines. 
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TRADE  OF  NEW  ZEALAND  IN  1934 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  April  5,  1935. — Preliminary  statistics  of  New  Zealand's  overseas 
trade  for  the  calendar  year  1934  show  that  in  terms  of  New  Zealand  currency, 
and  excluding  specie,  exports  amounted  to  £47,342,847  and  imports  to  £31,281,000. 
Thus  the  excess  of  exports  over  imports  for  the  year  was  £16,062,000  (N.Z.)  as 
compared  with  £15,425,000  for  1933.  Expressed  in  terms  of  sterling,  exports 
exceeded  imports  by  £12,886,000  in  1934  and  £12,340,000  in  1933.  In  view  of 
the  depressed  prices  of  some  of  New  Zealand's  major  items  of  export,  the  substan- 
tial favourable  visible  balance  of  trade  is  regarded  generally  as  being  very  satis- 
factory. 

EXPORTS 

(Note. — The  values  quoted  in  the  following  paragraphs  on  exports  are  in 
terms  of  New  Zealand  currency,  and  where  the  word  cwt.  is  used  it  implies  112 
pounds  and  ton  2,240  pounds.) 

As  has  been  stated  previously,  exports  (excluding  specie)  for  the  year  under 
review  amounted  to  £47,342,84.7  as  against  £41,301,951  for  1933,  thus  showing 
an  increase  of  £6,336,928.  Specie  exports  amounted  to  £2,283,900  in  1934  (£296,- 
032  in  1933) ;  this  high  value  is  the  result  of  the  issue  of  New  Zealand  silver 
coins  and  the  consequent  repatriation  of  coinage  from  the  United  Kingdom;  it 
is  therefore  considered  desirable  when  reviewing  the  export  figures  to  exclude 
shipments  of  specie. 

Most  of  the  principal  items  of  export  showed  increases  in  value.  Wool 
showed  the  greatest  increase,  the  1934  value  of  exports  being  £12,516,425  (£7,422,- 
266  in  1933)  ;  actually  the  quantity  exported  had  declined  from  823,862  bales 
in  1933  to  741,916  bales  in  1934;  the  effect  of  the  higher  values  ruling  during  the 
year  under  review  are  thus  obvious.  Shipments  of  butter  receded  during  1934, 
the  quantity  exported  being  292,826,128  pounds  as  against  295,147,664  pounds  in 
1933;  the  value  also  declined,  that  for  the  1934  shipments  being  £10,042,776 
(£11,648,699  in  1933). 

Among  the  commodities  which  were  exported  during  1934  in  greater  quan- 
tity and  to  a  higher  value  than  in  1933  may  be  mentioned  the  following  (the 
figures  for  1933  being  given  in  parentheses) :  casein,  57,744  cwt.,  £149,666  (48,674 
cwt.,  £93,742);  frozen  beef,  827,310  cwt.,  £871,359  (794,652  cwt.,  £801,009); 
frozen  pork,  426,426  cwt.,  £1,138,488  (321,338  cwt.,  £674,683) ;  potted  and  tinned 
meats,  44,348  cwt.,  £127,090  (39,453  cwt.,  £105,272)  ;  dried  milk,  17,493,122 
pounds,  £338,539  (15,679,383  pounds,  £280,578) ;  fresh  apples,  57,763,643  pounds, 
£716.780  (52,406,016  pounds,  £655,746) ;  cattle  hides,  476,235,  £439,013  (401,327, 
£353;382);  rabbit  skins,  13,035,015,  £257,585  (10,378,388,  £224,199). 

Several  items  exhibited  a  decline  in  volume  but  an  increase  in  value,  the  more 
important  being:  wool,  as  mentioned  above;  frozen  lamb,  2,584,405  cwt.,  £7,903,- 
337  (2,823,272  cwt.,  £6,678,161);  frozen  mutton,  901,938  cwt.,  £1,595,564  (992,- 
744  cwt.,  £1,310,375) ;  sausage  casings,  4,524,412  pounds,  £625,394  (4,525,194 
pounds,  £394,461)  ;  sheep  skins,  with  wool,  2,949,971,  £524,309  (3,380,114,  £433,- 
578) ;  sheep  skins,  without  wool,  9,243,726,  £725,782  (11,813,685,  £609,630) ;  and 
gold,  162,490  ounces,  £1,320,690  (177,241  ounces,  £1,281,612). 

Decreases  were  recorded  in  both  the  quantity  and  value  of  some  items,  the 
foremost  being  butter,  which  has  alreadv  been  mentioned;  frozen  veal,  70,789 
cwt,,  £85,906  (133,730  cwt.,  £164,759)  ;  and  tallow,  27,662  tons,  £480,354  (28,020 
tons,  £516,063).  Increases  in  the  quantities  exported  but  decreases  in  the  values 
are  noted  in  cheese,  where  the  figures  were  222,263,552  pounds,  £4,694,459  (222,- 
089,504  pounds,  £4,766,351);  and  calf-skins,  1,109.999,  £188,358  (890,687, 
£191,003). 
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In  1933  New  Zealand  exported  over  1,000,000  bushels  of  wheat  to  the  value 
of  £138,825;  in  1934  the  exports  amounted  to  only  128  bushels  valued  at  £39. 
New  Zealand  is  not  ordinarily  an  exporter  of  wheat,  and  in  fact  imports  quite 
a  substantial  quantity  of  flour  for  blending  purposes.  It  is  anticipated 'that  the 
1934-35  crop  of  wheat  will  be  insufficient  for  domestic  requirements,  and  it  is 
probable  that  wheat  will  be  purchased  during  1935. 

A  large  percentage  of  New  Zealand's  exports  went  to  Empire  countries, 
although  this  percentage  was  less  than  in  1933.  During  the  year  under  review 
87-83  per  cent  of  overseas  shipments  went  to  British  countries  as  compared 
with  91-50  per  cent  in  1933  and  93-65  per  cent  in  1932.  The  United  Kingdom 
was  the  principal  customer,  being  credited  with  81-59  per  cent  (86-03  per  cent 
in  1933) ;  it  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  figures  quoted  include  shipments 
to  the  United  Kingdom  which  are  subsequently  re-exported  to  various  countries, 
particularly  to  European  countries.  In  actual  value,  the  United  Kingdom  took 
goods  to  the  extent  of  £38,629,240  (£35,571,509) .  Australia  was  the  second  largest 
purchaser  with  £1,882,516  or  3-98  per  cent  (£1,393,311  or  3-40  per  cent),  followed 
by  the  United  States  with  £1,250,364  or  2-64  per  cent  (£1,188,972  or  2-91  per 
cent),  France  with  £1,228,699  or  2-60  per  cent  (£738,176  or  1-80  per  cent).  Ger- 
many with  £944,310  or  2  per  cent  (£376,886  or  0-92  per  cent),  Japan  with  £856,- 
014  or  1-81  per  cent  (£354,462  or  0-86  per  cent),  and  Canada  with  £697,865  or 
1-46  per  cent  (£560,875  or  1-37  per  cent). 

It  is  not  possible,  in  the  absence  of  detailed  statistics,  to  review  the  pur- 
chases by  various  countries.  Canada's  purchases  have  been  spread  over  a  much 
wider  range  of  commodities  than  was  the  case  some  years  ago,  and  the  increased 
sales  to  Canada  may,  it  is  believed,  be  attributed  to  wool,  hides  and  skins,  onions, 
and  apples.  It  is  confidently  anticipated  that  Canada's  purchases  will  continue  to 
expand. 

IMPORTS 

(The  value  of  imports  as  recorded  in  the  statistical  returns  is  expressed  in 
pounds  sterling  except  so  far  as  purchases  from  Australia  are  concerned,  where 
the  values  are  shown  in  Australian  currency.  In  the  following  review  of  imports 
the  values  shown  are  the  current  domestic  values  in  the  country  of  export, 
increased  by  10  per  cent,  and  expressed  as  sterling,  unless  otherwise  stated.) 

The  total  recorded  value  of  imports  during  1934,  but  excluding  specie,  was 
£25,719,266  as  against  £21,026,678  in  1933.  The  value  of  the  imports  of  specie 
was  £1,242,000  (£424,704  in  1933).  The  large  volume  of  the  imports  of  specie 
was  due  to  the  purchase  of  New  Zealand  silver  coinage  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
The  increase  which  has  taken  place  in  the  purchases  abroad  is  due  to  the  gradual 
passing  of  the  depression  and  a  feeling  of  greater  confidence  on  the  part  of  the 
importers.  During  1933  merchants  hesitated  to  place  extensive  orders,  as  it  was 
thought  by  many  that  the  exchange  rate  of  25  per  cent,  New  Zealand  on  London, 
might  be  reduced.  During  1934,  however,  it  became  generally  felt  that  the  rate 
concerned  would  remain  unaltered  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  as  stocks  of  nearly 
all  goods  had  been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  the  need  for  more  extensive  imports 
became  apparent.  Therefore  the  increase  which  is  noted  was  not  unexpected. 
It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  large  percentage  of  the  imports  which  came  from 
within  the  British  Empire,  as  no  less  than  73-83  per  cent  of  the  overseas  pur- 
chases were  of  Empire  origin;  this  compared  with  73-39  per  cent  in  1933  and 
71-11  per  cent  in  1932.  The  United  Kingdom  was  by  far  the  greatest  supplier 
with  £12,631,627  or  50-38  per  cent  as  against  £10,789,280  or  51-28  per  cent  in 
1933.  In  the  recorded  values,  Australia  was  the  second  largest  supplier,  imports 
originating  in  the  Commonwealth  being  to  the  value  of  £3,238,124  (Australian), 
but  when  converted  into  sterling,  by  reducing  approximately  20  per  cent,  it  is  found 
that  Australia's  share  of  the  import  market  was  10-33  per  cent  as  against  10-03 
in  1933;  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  Australia  has  improved  her  position  during 
each  of  the  past  five  years,  owing,  without  doubt,  to  the  exchange  position  which 
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has  existed.  Purchases  of  United  States  origin  were  to  the  value  of  £3,000,613, 
which  represented  11-98  per  cent  of  the  total  (£2,383,451  or  11-62  per  cent  in 
1933).  Canada  was  fourth  largest  supplier  with  £1,677,764  or  6-69  per  cent  as 
against  £1,012,250  or  4-93  per  cent  in  1933.  The  Dutch  East  Indies  is  credited 
with  £1,105,740  or  4-41  per  cent  (£798,579  or  3-89  per  cent).  Among  the  other 
prominent  countries  of  origin  were:  Japan,  £669,278  (£541,342) ;  India,  £534.043 
(£461.532);  Ceylon,  £468,548  (£442,628);  Germany,  £386,116  (£378,753); 
Sweden,  £194,652  (£199,562);  France,  £192,653  (£198,639)  Italy,  £153,948 
(£115.888);  Netherlands,  £111,690  (£93,437);  and  Belgium,  £109,712  (£138,620). 

The  increase  in  imports  may  be  regarded  as  all-round,  but  particularly  so  in 
commodities  associated  with  the  motor  trade. 

NOTES  ON  THE  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  IN  1934 

It  is  not  possible  to  review  the  total  trade  at  any  length,  as  complete  statis- 
tics are  not  yet  available.  However,  a  summary  of  some  of  the  major  items  of 
import  is  possible,  and  this  will  indicate  the  trend  of  trade. 

Motor  Cars  (including  Chassis).— £1,473,168  (£384,359) :  United  Kingdom,  £768,364  (£302.- 
839);  United  States,  £388,784  (£18,968)  ;  and  Canada,  £316,020  (£62,355).  Thus  the  total 
purchases  exhibited  a  very  substantial  increase,  and  the  three  contributing  countries  shared  in 
this;  Canada's  increase  was  not  so  marked  as  that  for  the  United  States,  due  to  the  fact  that 
in  quite  a  number  of  instances  cars  of  the  North  American  type  have  come  from  the  United 
States  plant  and  not  the  Canadian,  as  it  was  found  more  economical;  in  some  cases  the 
Canadian-made  vehicle  could  not  be  landed  in  New  Zealand  as  cheaply  as  the  United  States 
product. 

Lorries,  Trucks,  etc.  (including  Chassis).— £354, 105  (£148,117):  United  Kingdom,  £199.613 
(£114.245);  United  States,  £106,477  (£20,728);  and  Canada,  £48,015  (£12,761). 

Motor  Vehicle  Parts.— £145,412  (£75,828):  United  Kingdom,  £62,938  (£30,357);  United 
States,  £59,840  (£21,270);  Australia,  £11,013  (£15,705);   and  Canada,  £7,393  (£4,691). 

Agricultural  Machinery.— £118,961  (£113,034) :  United  Kingdom,  £44,694  (£36,859) ;  United 
States.  £32,590  (£28,914);  Australia,  £13,775  (£15,775);  Canada,  £13,543  (£19,175). 

Tires  for  Motor  Vehicles.— £592.267  (£488,467) :  United  Kingdom,  £335,528  (£333,861) ;  Can- 
ada. £228.475  (£114.027);  United  States,  £11,022  (£6.230);  Australia,  £10,338  (£14,031);  and 
France,  £3,730  (£9,176). 

Electrical  Apparatus.— £1,034,349  (£848,267)  :  United  Kingdom,  £572.551  (£466;354) ;  United 
States.  £232,983  (£160,604) ;  Australia,  £120,291  (£140,183) ;  Canada,  £59,597  (£41,150) ;  Nether- 
lands, £14.211  (£8.885) ;  Germany  £11,023  (£10,466) ;  and  Sweden,  £7,450  (£6,288).  Thus  there 
has  been  a  general  increase  in  purchases  of  electrical  equipment  from  all  countries,  but  it  is 
gratifying  to  note  the  substantial  development  in  Canada's  trade  in  the  group  concerned. 

Cotton,  Canvas,  and  Linen  Piece-goods .—£1,304,614  (£1,283,604) :  United  Kingdom, 
£1.188,567  (£1.169,493);  Japan,  £70,908  (£50.123);  United  States,  £16,450  (£12,488);  Belgium, 
£5,086  (£28,704);  and  Canada,  £2,260  (£2,604).  Canada's  share  represents  principally  canvas 
piece-goods. 

Miscellaneous  Apparel— £824 ,487  (£763,757) :  United  Kingdom,  £627,874  (£589,154) ;  Ger- 
many, £48,658  (£47,890);  Japan.  £40,174  (£43,698);  Australia,  £34,415  (£31,095);  United  States, 
£15.063  (£4.782);  Czechoslovakia  £12,156  (£6,997);  and  France,  £6,226  (£7,575). 

Silk  Piece-goods.— £758,587  (£587,207) :  United  Kingdom,  £325,364  (£243,072) ;  Japan, 
£236.058  (£184,910);  Australia,  £54,573  (£35,717);  France,  £32,221  (£43.232);  Italy,  £24.204 
(£20.119);  Germany,  £22,053  (£16.215);  Switzerland,  £10,048  (£23,344);  and  United  States. 
£8.331  (£4,260). 

Woollen  Piece-goods.— £539,142  (£428,982)  :  United  Kingdom,  £525,044  (£415,404) ;  Ger- 
many. £6.199  (£2,879);  Italy,  £2,418  (£7,380);  and  France,  £426  (£892). 

Miscellaneous  Drapery.— £260,429  (£226,329):  United  Kingdom,  £200,809  (£174,210); 
Switzerland,  £13,774  (£16,119) ;  Germany,  £8,219  (£9,064) ;  Japan,  £7,524  (£5,406) ;  France, 
£7,462  (£6,894) ;  and  Australia,  £2,699  (£3,338). 

Carpets,  Mats,  etc.— £347,254  (£234,683):  United  Kingdom,  £320,774  (£219,031). 

Hosiery.— £217,887  (£263,376):  United  Kingdom.  £122.470  (£157,677);  Canada,  £68,944 
(£56.977);  and  Australia,  £13,792  (£35,920).  Canada's  trade  is  chiefly  in  full-fashioned  silk 
hosiery. 

Hats,  Caps,  and  Millinery.— £117,511  (£111,848):  United  Kingdom,  £72,863  (£74,219); 
Japan.  £9.959  (£8,456);  Australia.  £8,896  (£8,289);  Germany,  £4,288  (£4,120);  Italy,  £4,143 
(£7.019);  and  France,  £3,117  (£1,688). 

Tea.— £580,132  (£498,596):  Ceylon,  £454,075  (£423,421);  and  India,  £115,578  (£70,279). 
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Sugar.— £516,925  (£538.476) :  Dutch  East  Indies,  £421.137  (£446.618) ;  United  States,  £31,707 
(£16,107). 

Tobacco  and  Cigarettes.— £451,621  (£432,529):  United  Kingdom,  £255,490  (£183,264); 
United  States,  £157,147  (£175,150);  and  Australia,  £33,654  (£69.849). 

Miscellaneous  Hardware.— £391.270  (£289,837):  United  Kingdom,  £274,181  (£209,288); 
Australia,  £40.511  (£23,797);  United  States,  £27,720  (£12,147);  Germany,  £14,434  (£15,955); 
and  France,  £3,802  (£4,408). 

Iron  and  Steel  Pipes,  Tubes  and  Fittings.— £240,024  (£159,929) :  United  Kingdom,  £204,433 
(£134,293);  and  Canada,  £26.776  (£17,681). 

Iron  and  Steel  Bars,  Bolts,  and  Rods.— £212,830  (£113,875) :  Australia,  £127,227  (£71,372) ; 
United  Kingdom,  £80,020  (£41,694). 

Artificers'  Tools— £161,646  (£112,621) :  United  Kingdom,  £100,937  (£80.364) ;  United  States, 
£24,316  (£8.407);  Canada,  £19.296  (£10,865);  and  Germany,  £9,442  (£7,408). 

Fencing  Wire.— £141,138  (£127.412) :  United  Kingdom,  £89,116  (£84,163) ;  Australia,  £21,920 
(£31,518);  Canada,  £11,097  (£7,206). 

Boots  and  Shoes  of  All  Kinds.— £347,844  (£376,610) :  United  Kingdom,  £193,112  (£199,- 
360);  Canada,  £60,280  (£55,751);  Japan,  £44,825  (£52,442);  Australia,  £33,945  (£44,324); 
Czechoslovakia,  £6,775  (£7,020) ;  and  Malaya,  £498  (£13,159).  Despite  a  reduction  in  the  total, 
purchases  from  Canada  increased;  imports  from  Japan,  Malaya,  and  Czechoslovakia  all 
showed  decreases.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  Canada's  share  of  the  market  has  always  been 
mainly  rubber  boots  and  canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  the  returns  are  encouraging  as  they 
show  clearly  that  Canadian  manufacturers  are  regaining  the  market  which  had  been  lost  to 
ottiGr  countries 

Books,  Papers,  and  Music— £326,963  (£305,230) :  United  Kingdom,  £249,554  (£226,523) ; 
Australia.  £50,293  (£54.424);  and  United  States,  £24,224  (£21,637). 

Paper  other  than  Printing  Paper.— £225,491  (£367,327) :  United  Kingdom,  £116,684  (£173,- 
997);  Canada,  £40,145  (£62,319);  Sweden,  £20,693  (£30,271);  Norway,  £16,376  (£18,000); 
Germany,  £10,610  (£16,346) ;  Belgium,  £5,445  (£12,853) ;  Finland,  £5,195  (£5,275) ;  and  United 
States,  £3,248  (£29,576). 

Stationery.— £152,305  (£130.909):  United  Kingdom,  £110,528  (£90,870);  Australia,  £19,299 
(£21,911);  United  States,  £7,814  (£5,044);  Canada,  £5,596  (£3,747);  and  Germany,  £3.556 
(£4,247). 

Printing  Paper.— £399,062  (£363,330):  Canada,  £230,892  (£194,042);  United  Kingdom, 
£134.241  (£142,162) ;  Norway,  £9,154  (£9,239) ;  Germany,  £6,969  (£4,742) ;  United  States,  £5,591 
(£4,215);   and  Sweden,  £2,983  (£2.722). 

Paints  and  Varnishes.— £222,258  (£184,173) :  United  Kingdom,  £132,721  (£113,409) ;  Aus- 
tralia, £53,688  (£44,604);  and  United  States,  £21,175  (£12,403). 

Glass  and  Glassware.— £193,509  (139.168):  United  Kingdom,  £89,572  (£58,389);  Belgium, 
£29,384  (£14,643);  Australia,  £28,445  (£30,868);  Czechoslovakia,  £11,762  (£7,737);  United 
States,  £11,704  (£7,313);  Japan,  £7,934  (£8,750);  and  Germany,  £6,068  (£4,522). 

Leather.— £147,347  (£143,312):  Australia,  £61,830  (£62,639);  United  Kingdom,  £46,175 
(£57,705);  United  States,  £26,971  (£16,583);  and  Germany,  £3,697  (£1,684). 

Earthenware  and  Chinaware— £146,759  (£122,666) :  United  Kingdom,  £122,024  (£93.724) ; 
Japan,  £22,048  (£26.287). 

Fancy  Goods  and  Toys.— £142,719  (£142,685) :  United  Kingdom,  £68,714  (£67,982) ;  Japan, 
£31,873  (£31,396);  Germany,  £9,261  (£14.093);  Czechoslovakia,  £8,582  (£8,568);  Australia, 
£7,866  (£7,392);  United  States,  £3,441  (£1,883);  and  France.  £3,243  (£2,984). 

Sawn  Timber.— £117,060  (£107,882):  Australia,  £49,937  (£54,368);  Japan,  £22,308  (£13,- 
265) ;  Canada,  £18,481  (£8,539) ;  United  States,  £12,694  (£6,238) ;  and  Sweden,  £11,973  (£24,- 
121). 


COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Business  Conditions  at  Sydney 

Sydney,  March  28,  1935. — The  wholesale  markets  during  the  past  month  were 
quietly  steady.  There  seems  to  be  no  inclination  on  the  part  of  retailers  to 
increase  stocks  beyond  almost  immediate  necessities.  Demand  is  therefore 
slow,  probably  a  natural  reaction  after  the  activity  marking  the  end  of  last  year. 
A  State  general  election  is  close  at  hand;  this  as  usual  has  created  an  element 
of  uncertainty  in  business  which  is  not  unusual  under  the  circumstances. 

Pastoral  and  agricultural  conditions  are  generally  good,  although  some  dis- 
tricts are  droughty.  No  estimate  has  yet  been  made  regarding  the  area  of  wheat 
likely  to  be  cultivated.  Activity  in  the  building  trade  continues  and  promises  to 
be  well  maintained.  The  export  demand  for  butter,  canned  fruit,  and  dried  fruits 
is  very  satisfactory. 
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Australian  Motor  Car  Trade 

Statistics  now  available  show  that  the  improvement  noted  in  the  Aus- 
tralian motor  industry  in  1933  was  more  than  maintained  in  1934.  The  fact  is 
reflected  in  last  year's  importations  of  chassis — 47,082  units  as  against  20,727 
units  in  1933 — and  the  substantial  increase  in  sales  of  new  cars  and  commercial 
vehicles.  At  the  end  of  1934  there  were  675,782  motor  vehicles  registered  in  the 
Commonwealth  as  compared  with  638,384  at  December  31,  1933,  a  gain  of  37,398. 
The  previous  best  figure  was  at  June  30,  1930,  when  the  total  registrations  stood 
at  656,314. 

The  increases  in  terms  of  the  various  classes  of  vehicles  are  as  follows: — 


Motor 

Commercial 

Year 

Cars 

Cycles 

Vehicles 

1934   

  455,382 

75,671 

144,729 

1933   

  430,182 

74,748 

133,454 

  25,200 

923 

11,275 

A  sign  of  the  times  is  the  larger  number  of  commercial  vehicles  on  the  road. 
Experts  have  recently  drawn  attention  to  automobile  obsolescence  in  Australia, 
and  to  the  extremely  long  life  which  Australian  motor  owners  extract  from 
their  machines,  the  average  life  of  the  cars  registered  and  in  service  on  the  roads 
of  the  Commonwealth  at  December,  1934,  reaching  the  extraordinary  period  of 
10J  years  for  cars  and  9  years  for  commercial  vehicles. 


Increased  Imports  of  Canned  Salmon  into  Australia 

There  was  a  considerable  increase  in  the  imports  of  canned  salmon  into 
Australia  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1934.  The  total  imports  amounted  to 
12,293,352  pounds  Valued  at  £298,346,  as  against  10,244,122  pounds  valued  at 
£282,747  for  the  previous  twelve  months. 

Of  the  imports  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1934,  the  proportion  arriving 
from  Canada  totalled  86-5  per  cent.  Following  are  details  showing  the  prin- 
cipal exporting  countries: — 

1932-33  1933-34 
Pounds  £  Pounds  £ 

United  Kingdom   101  4  16,758  533 

Canada   8,844.242       240,746       10,640,814  250,372 

Alaska   34,017  1,041  456,291  12,907 

Japan   109,348  4,104  138,991  4,482 

Soviet  Union  (Russia)    ..   ..         248,918  7,021  353,086  10,857 

United  States   971,205        29,799  684,750  18,959 


Increased  Imports  of  Sardines 

Imports  of  sardines  into  Australia  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1934,  totalled 
3,191  850  pounds  valued  at  £113,138,  as  compared  with  2,180,761  pounds  valued 
at  £87,438  for  the  previous  twelve  months.  Imports  from  Norway  increased  from 
1,084,316  pounds  to  2,088,538  pounds.  The  United  Kingdom  showed  a  decrease 
from  524,118  to  410,510  pounds,  and  Canada  an  increase  from  453,605  pounds  to 
552,577  pounds.  Portuguese  increased  from  66,341  to  93,140  pounds.  Other 
countries  showed  decreases. 

Sydney  Wool  Sales 

The  market  conditions  lately  from  a  seller's  point  of  view  have  been  more 
satisfactory.  The  demand  has  been  keen,  general,  and  well  sustained,  leading 
to  better  clearances  than  for  some  time  past.  Yorkshire  and  Japanese  firms 
continued  to  fill  the  role  of  chief  buyers,  but  there  was  good  Continental  sup- 
port. A  feature  of  this  week's  auctions  was  the  keen  demand  for  good  spinning 
types,  and  prices  for  these  were  at  times  in  the  grower's  favour. 
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Apart  from  the  improvement  for  spinner's  wools,  there  is  no  quotable  altera- 
tion in  the  market,  but  all  grades  are  selling  on  a  firm  basis,  and  where  any 
change  is  noticeable  it  favours  growers. 

Average  prices  have  fallen  considerably  since  the  commencement  of  the 
season  in  September  last  and  are  as  follows: — 


Week  ended 
September  8,  1934 
October  20,  1934  . 
November  17,  1934 
December  22,  1934 
January  26.  1935  . 
March  16,  1935. .  . 


Per  Bale 

Per  Pound 

£    s.  d. 

Pence 

13    4  10 

10 

12    6  2 

91 

13    2  4 

12    7  11 

9! 

11  17  9 

n 

11  12  8 

n 

INDIA  AS  A  MARKET  FOR  BICYCLES 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  March  26,  1935. — Like  many  other  Eastern  and  Oriental  countries, 
India  has  always  been  a  good  market  for  bicycles.  For  years  it  has  been  largely 
supplied  by  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  Empire  manufacturers,  but  more 
recently  competition  from  Japan  has  changed  the  whole  situation  as  the  follow- 
ing statistics  will  show: — 

Imports  of  Cycles,  Parts  and  Accessories 


1929-30  1930-31  1931-32  1932-33  1933-34 

United  Kingdom  No.  140,138  49,270  46,780  53,759  71.760 

Rs.  5,833,205  2,021,237  1,698,348  1,852,763  2,317,831 

Other  British  possessions..    ..No.  65  39  46  45  27 

Rs.  2,259  1,716  1,752  1,371  670 

Total  British  No.  140,203  49,309  46,826  53.804  71.787 

Rs.  5,835,464  2,022,953  1,700,100  1,854,134  2,318,501 

Germany  No.  272  2,198  1,168  725  21 

Rs.  13,072  69,305  36,317  8,863  926 

France  No.  1.192  682  366  25  1 

Rs.  45,533  24,324  12,058  601  189 

Japan  No.  324  1,190  1,253  14,889  16.717 

Rs.  11,877  25,222  11,553  170,347  188,910 

Other  foreign  countries  No.  61  93  59  85  98 

Rs.  6,193  6,974  2,152  4,700  4,649 

Total  foreign  countries  No.  1,849  4.163  2,846  15,724  16.837 

Rs.  76,675  125,825  73,080  184,511  194,674 


The  above  table  shows  that  Japan  has  not  only  moved  up  to  second  place 
among  the  countries  supplying  bicycles  and  parts  thereof  to  India,  but  has 
also  practically  eliminated  France  and  Germany  from  the  field.  Imports  from 
Germany,  which  in  1930-31  numbered  2,198  bicycles,  fell  to  21  in  1933-34, 
while  France,  which  occupied  second  place  in  1929-30,  is  now  out  of  the 
market.  Even  imports  from  Great  Britain  and  the  Empire  in  1933-34  were 
only  about  50  per  cent  of  those  in  1929-30,  but  imports  from  Japan  were 
practically  fifty  times  as  great  in  1933-34  as  in  1929-30. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  difficult  for  Empire  countries  to  maintain  their 
positions  in  face  of  Japanese  competition.  While  bicycles  and  parts  imported 
from  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  British  countries  have  almost  maintained 
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the  same  level  of  prices  during  the  last  four  years,  the  reduction  in  the  prices 
of  Japanese  bicycles  in  1933-34  was  approximately  33  per  cent  as  compared 
with  those  prevailing  in  1929-30.  Thus,  though  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
bicycles  imported  from  Japan  was  approximately  fifty  times  more,  the  value 
realized  was  only  about  sixteen  times  as  great  as  in  1929-30. 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  also  be  seen  that  in  the  last  five  years  the 
poorest  year  for  the  bicycle  trade  was  1931-32,  while  the  highest  point  during 
the  period  was  reached  in  1929-30.  Bombay  has  imported  more  Japanese  bicycles 
than  Bengal,  although  the  latter  used  to  be  the  largest  market  in  India.  The 
number  of  bicycles  imported  into  Bombay  in  1933-34  was  28,210,  while  Bengal 
imported  only  27,363  during  the  same  period.  The  total  value  of  the  bicycles 
imported  into  Bombay  in  1933-34  was  Rs. 772,375,  while  for  the  corresponding 
period  the  value  of  those  imported  into  Bengal  was  Rs.806,882,  and  by  importing 
a  greater  number  of  Japanese  bicycles  Bombay  paid  less  for  a  much  larger 
number  than  did  Bengal. 

Even  although  Japanese  competition  were  eliminated,  there  would  not 
appear  to  be  any  great  opportunities  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer  unless  he 
is  in  a  position  and  willing  to  manufacture  an  English  type,  that  is  to  say, 
with  the  typical  English  handle-bars,  front  and  rear  wheel  hand  brakes,  head- 
light and  tail  light  brackets  and  free  wheeling.  The  coaster  brake  as  adopted 
in  Canada  is  not  in  favour  in  India.  Japanese  bicycles  retail  for  as  low  as  Rs.15 
each. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  INDIA,  1934 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  March  22,  1935. — The  grand  total  of  the  imports,  exports,  and 
re-exports  of  private  merchandise  of  the  foreign  seaborne  trade  of  British  India 
for  the  calendar  year  1934  amounted  to  Rs.2,780,000,000  as  against  Rs.2,630,- 
000,000  in  1933  and  Rs.4,260,000,000  in  the  pre-war  year  1913.  The  value  of 
the  imports  of  private  merchandise  amounted  to  Rs.  1,260,000,000,  which  is 
Rs. 100,000,000  more  than  the  corresponding  figure  for  1933.  Exports  of  Indian 
merchandise  advanced  by  Rs.40,000,000  to  Rs.  1,480,000,000;  re-exports  of 
foreign  merchandise  were  almost  stationary  at  Rs. 31, 250,000.  Compared  with 
1933,  imports  of  treasure  on  private  and  government  account  increased  by 
Rs.20,000,000  to  Rs.40,000,000  and  exports  thereof  by  Rs.  100,000,000  to  Rs.680r 
000,000.  Under  imports,  the  value  of  gold  bullion  fell  bv  Rs.2,200,000  to  Rs.6,- 
200,000.  Imports  of  silver  rose  from  Rs.8,900,000  to  Rs.29,300,000.  The  value 
of  the  currency  notes  imported  in  1934  amounted  to  Rs. 200,000  as  against 
Rs.500,000  in  the  preceding  year.  The  exports  of  gold  during  the  year  amounted 
to  Rs.610;000,000  as  compared  with  Rs.510,000,000  in  1933  and  Rs.760,000,000 
in  1932.  Imports  of  private  merchandise  during  the  year  1934  showed  an 
improvement  of  9  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  Increases  occurred  under 
most  of  the  major  heads,  except  sugar  and  sugar  machinery,  which  showed 
decreases.  All  the  maritime  provinces  recorded  increases.  The  export  trade 
recorded  a  rise  of  only  2-7  per  cent  over  the  preceding  year.  Exports  from 
Bengal  increased  by  Rs.  12, 200, 000.  There  was  also  an  increase  of  Rs.46,700,000 
in  the  exports  from  Sind,  owing  to  increased  shipments  of  raw  cotton,  wheat, 
and  barley.  The  shares  of  Burma  and  Madras  declined  by  Rs. 18,000,000  and 
Rs.l, 700,000  respectively,  chiefly  as  a  result  of  decreased  shipments  of  rice 
and  paraffin  wax  in  the  case  of  the  former  and  of  coffee  and  groundnuts  in  the 
case  of  the  latter.  The  decline  in  the  value  of  exports  from  Bombay  amounted 
to  Rs.100.,000  only. 
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CHANGES  IN  IMPORTS 

As  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  the  value  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco 
rose  by  Rs.6,700,000  to  Rs.135,700,000  in  1934,  on  account  of  larger  arrivals  of 
rice,  partly  set  off  by  a  decrease  in  the  imports  of  sugar.  Raw  materials  and 
articles  mainly  unmanufactured  showed  a  decrease  of  Rs. 1,200,000  and 
amounted  to  Rs.  157,100,000,  the  decrease  being  due  mainly  to  smaller  imports 
of  raw  silk  and  mineral  oils.  Imports  of  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufac- 
tured rose  from  Rs.846,200,000  to  Rs.943,600,000,  owing  mainly  to  increases  in 
the  imports  of  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  manufactures,  artificial  silk,  dyes,  rubber 
manufactures,  metals,  vehicles,  and  chemicals,  although  there  was  a  large 
decrease  under  machinery.  Imports  of  piece-goods  (excluding  fents)  in  1934 
amounted  to  873,000,000  yards  valued  at  Rs.158,400,000,  an  increase  of 
46,000,000  yards  in  quantity  and  of  Rs. 18,700,000  in  value  as  compared  with 
the  figures  of  the  preceding  year.  This  increase  was  mainly  due  to  larger 
imports  of  printed,  dyed,  and  Woven  coloured  goods.  Imports  of  artificial  silk 
yarn  rose  in  quantity  by  7,000,000  pounds  and  in  value  by  Rs.4,800,000.  The 
trade  in  piece-goods  of  artificial  silk  declined  from  61,000,000  yards  to  58,000,000 
yards  in  quantity  but  rose  from  Rs. 14,800,000  to  Rs.16,100,000  in  value.  Imports 
of  woollen  piece-goods  fell  from  12,000,000  yards  to  10,000,000  yards  in  quan- 
tity but  the  value  rose  by  nearly  Rs.  100,000.  The  imports  of  iron  and  steel 
amounted  to  348,000  tons  (Rs.60,300,000)  as  compared  with  316,000  tons 
(Rs.53,300,000)  in  1933.  The  value  of  machinery  and  millwork  fell  by  Rs.7,- 
100,000  to  Rs.117,500,000,  sugar  machinery  recording  a  fall  of  Rs.22,800,000. 
The  number  of  motor  cars  imported  was  larger  by  3,711  and  totalled  13,286, 
to  which  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  and  Canada  contributed  5,284, 
5,033,  and  2,567  cars  as  against  5,669,  2,200,  and  1,115  respectively  in  the  pre- 
ceding year. 

VARIATIONS  IN  EXPORTS 

As  compared  with  1933,  the  exports  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  declined 
by  Rs.11,400,000  to  Rs.348,100,000  in  1934,  owing  chiefly  to  decreases  in  the 
shipments  of  rice,  wheat  flour,  jowar  and  bajra,  and  coffee,  notwithstanding 
increases  in  the  values  of  tea,  barley,  and  wheat.  Raw  materials  and  articles 
mainly  unmanufactured  increased  by  Rs. 60,800,000  to  Rs. 734,500,000,  owing 
chiefly  to  increases  in  the  shipments  of  raw  cotton,  manganese  ore,  oilcakes,  raw 
hides,  lac,  raw  rubber,  fodder,  bran  and  pollards,  and  teak  wood,  in  spite  of 
decreases  in  the  exports  of  seeds,  skins  raw,  jute  raw,  and  wool  raw.  Articles 
wholly  or  mainly  manufactured  declined  by  Rs.9,900,000  to  Rs.382,300,000, 
principally  on  account  of  smaller  exports  of  gunny  cloth  and  cotton  manufac- 
tures. The  year  under  review  witnessed  a  contraction  in  the  exports  of  jute, 
raw  and  manufactured,  the  total  value  declining  from  Rs. 320,000,000  to  Rs.310,- 
000.000.  Exports  of  gunny  cloth  declined  from  1,053,000,000  yards  valued  at 
Rs.112,500.000  to  1,029,000,000  yards  valued  at  Rs.107,500,000.  Shipments  of 
gunny  bags,  however,  rose  from  401,000,000  (Rs.99,100,000)  to  412,000,000 
(Rs.99,900,000) .  The  exports  of  rice,  not  in  the  husk,  fell  considerably  from 
1,829,000  tons  (Rs.113,300,000)  to  1,384,000  tons  (Rs.86,600,000) .  Exports  of 
wheat  amounted  to  11,000  tons  (Rs.  1,000 ,000)  as  compared  with  2,000  tons 
(Rs.300,000)  in  1933.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  purchaser,  which 
took  8,000  tons  (Rs. 650,000) .  Exports  of  barley  recorded  considerable  improve- 
ment, amounting  to  11,000  tons  (Rs. 750,000)  as  compared  with  100  tons  (Rs.12,- 
000)  in  the  preceding  year,  due  mainly  to  larger  purchases  by  the  United  King- 
dom. The  quantity  of  tea  shipped  declined  by  4,000,000  pounds  to  320,000,000 
pounds,  but  the  value  rose  by  Rs.13,600,000  to  Rs.204,200,000.  Shipments  to 
Canada,  the  United  States,  Ceylon,  Soviet  Republics,  and  Persia  declined;  those 
to  the  United  Kingdom  recorded  a  slight  increase.  Shipments  of  oilseeds  fell 
from  1,145,000  tons  (Rs.146,700,000)  to  940,000  tons  (Rs.106,100,000) . 
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GOLD  PRODUCTION  IN  INDIA,  1933-34 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  March  14,  1935. — The  production  of  gold  in  India  is  carried  on 
in  the  Kolar  gold  field,  situated  in  Coorg,  Mysore  State,  South  India.  Four 
mines — Champion  Reef.  Oorgaum,  Mysore,  and  Nundydroog — are  the  principal 
producers,  and  they  also  produce  a  small  quantity  of  silver.  Statistics  for  1933 
show  that  production  amounted  to  335,774  ounces  of  fine  gold  and  26,172  ounces 
of  fine  silver  as  against  329,575  ounces  and  27,781  ounces  respectively  in  1932. 
The  total  value  of  fine  gold  and  silver  produced  in  the  mines  was  £2,086,002  as 
compared  with  £1,926,505  in  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  £159,497,  due  to 
increased  output  and  the  continuance  of  the  high  price  of  gold. 

Since  the  commencement  of  mining  operations  in  this  area  in  1882,  the 
quantity  of  fine  gold  produced  up  to  the  end  of  the  year  1933  was  17,587,936,711 
ounces  valued  at  £77,300,111,  while  the  dividends  and  royalties  paid  during  the 
period  amounted  to  £23,425,478  and  £4,089,110  respectively. 

During  the  year  1933  all  the  mines  paid  dividends,  the  total  amount  being 
£492.338  or  32-52  per  cent  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  all  the  companies  as 
compared  with  £412,865  or  24-76  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  The  royalty 
payable  to  the  Government  on  the  gold  and  silver  produced  and  the  percentage 
on  the  dividends  declared  during  the  year  together  amounted  to  Rs.  1,860,854  as 
against  Rs.  1,726,822  in  the  previous  year. 

A  majority  of  the  mining  leases  granted  to  the  gold  mining  companies  expire 
in  March,  1940,  and  negotiations  for  their  renewal  for  a  further  period  of  thirty 
years  from  that  date  have  recently  been  concluded.  Under  the  arrangements  at 
present  existing,  the  royalties  payable  are  5  per  cent  of  the  net  sale  value  of 
gold  produced  and      per  cent  on  the  dividends  declared. 

The  total  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  gold  mining  industry  in  1933 
was  20,263,  of  which  335  were  Europeans,  421  Anglo-Indians,  and  19,507  Indians, 
a  total  of  11,975  being  employed  underground  and  8,288  on  surface  work.  Of 
the  latter,  1,125  were  women,  and  489  children  under  twelve  years  of  age.  The 
average  monthly  wages  paid  to  European  and  Indian  employees  for  different 
classes  of  work  during  1933  came  to  £43-76  and  Rs.32-41  respectively  as 
against  £48-14  and  Rs.33-06  respectively  in  the  previous  year. 

The  Champion  Reef  mine  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  promising  of  those 
in  the  Kolar  field  at  the  present  time,  and  considerable  developments  are 
under  way  in  connection  with  new  veins,  where  a  certain  amount  of  electrical 
equipment  is  being  installed.  Recent  reports  show  that  the  deeper  levels  in 
the  southern  sections  are  yielding  good  values.  In  the  Oorgaum  mines  the  ore 
reserves  for  some  years  have  shown  a  decline,  but  there  are  indications  that 
with  deeper  workings  better  values  are  in  prospect. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  FRANCE  IN  1934 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercal  Attache 

Paris,  April  3,  1935. — The  year  1934  marked  one  distinct  improvement  in 
France's  trading  position.  AVhereas  the  unfavourable  balance  of  visible  trade 
had  been  approximately  10,000  million  francs  during  the  previous  two  years,  this 
balance  was  reduced  in  1934  to  about  5,000  million  francs.  As  far  as  public 
finances  and  the  support  of  the  franc  were  concerned,  this  was  a  good  index, 
but  from  the  point  of  view  of  foreign  trade  itself  the  effects  are  minimized  by 
the  fact  that  practically  all  this  gain  was  at  the  expense  of  imports.  A  greater 
severity  of  import  control,  more  stringent  quota  regulations,  a  greater  degree  of 
licensing,  and  higher  tariffs,  all  contributed  to  cutting  down  once  more  the  total 
amount  of  importations. 
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Tonnage  figures  in  this  connection  are  useful,  and  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  total  tonnage  of  goods  imported  fell  from  48,432,976  metric  tons  in  1933 
to  45,711,281  metric  tons  in  1934,  a  decline  of  3-62  per  cent. 

During  the  same  period  the  tonnage  of  French  exports  actually  increased 
by  12-59  per  cent,  which  again  is  a  hopeful  sign,  since  it  suggests  that  since  the 
value  of  these  exports  fell  during  the  same  period,  French  producers  have  either 
adapted  their  prices  or  their  production  to  a  slight  extent  to  the  foreign  demand. 
The  tonnage  of  exports  was  28,339,057  metric  tons  as  against  25,168,851  metric 
tons  in  1933. 

The  value  of  imports  was  reduced  from  28,430  million  francs  to  23,060  mil- 
lion francs,  or  by  18-88  per  cent,  while  the  volume  of  exports  only  went  down 
by  3-56  per  cent,  from  18,473  million  francs  to  17,821  million  francs.  Total 
foreign  trade  therefore  fell  to  40,000  million  francs  instead  of  the  former  46,000 
million  francs,  so  that  the  unfavourable  balance  of  5,239,113,000  francs  was  only 
about  12^  per  cent  of  the  total  trade. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  total  income  from  tourist  traffic  m  1929  was  about 
13,000  million  francs,  while  during  1934  it  was  only  about  4,000  million  francs. 
The  fall  in  the  unfavourable  balance  in  visible  foreign  trade  therefore  compen- 
sated to  a  certain  extent  for  this  difference  in  one  of  the  chief  invisible  items. 
It  is  still  too  early  to  estimate  the  revenues  from  other  invisible  items  such  as 
interests  on  investments  abroad,  insurance,  and  freights,  but  it  is  probable  that 
these  have  remained  more  or  less  stationary.  The  repatriation  of  French  funds 
abroad  during  the  year,  as  signified  by  the  large  increase  in  gold  holdings,  is 
an  apparent  gain,  but  will  have  its  future  deprecatory  effects  in  lowering  the 
revenues  from  foreign  funds.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  probable  that  shipping 
gained  a  certain  amount  over  the  previous  year,  since  nationalism  in  the  transport 
of  goods  is  widely  publicized  and  has  had  a  certain  effect  on  the  routing  of  goods 
during  the  year. 

Imports  of  raw  materials  amounted  to  about  79  per  cent  of  total  imports 
by  weight,  as  against  about  81  per  cent  by  weight  in  1933.  Imports  of  food 
products  fell  by  almost  1,000,000  metric  tons  from  the  previous  year,  being  over 
15  per  cent  less,  a  much  greater  decline  than  that  for  total  imports,  and  one  which 
may  be  partially  accounted  for  by  the  large  decrease  in  imports  of  wheat.  The 
total  imports  of  manufactured  goods  actually  increased  during  the  year  by  7,758 
tons,  amounting  in  1934  to  1,849,029  metric  tons.  This,  however,  is  only  approxi- 
mately 5  per  cent  of  total  importations. 

On  the  other  hand,  exports  of  manufactured  goods  were  about  11  per  cent  of 
total  exports,  and  the  proportion  rose  to  about  the  same  extent  during  the  year 
as  that  of  total  exportations.  Exports  of  raw  materials  rose  from  20,864,937 
metric  tons  to  23,400,517,  also  about  the  same  increase  as  that  of  total  exporta- 
tions over  the  previous  year,  and  exports  of  foodstuffs  were  1,452,781  metric  tons. 

The  table  following  gives  a  review  of  the  position  according  to  the  figures 
given  above: — 

FRENCH  IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

Values  in  1,000  Francs 


1934 

1933 

Imports 

000  omitted 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

7,450,979 

9,604,142 

-2,153,163 

11,372,712 

13,794,831 

-2,422,119 

4,237,074 

5,031,869 

-  794,795 

Decrease:  18.88  per  cent  ..  .. 

23,060,765 

28,430,842 

-5,370,077 

Exports 

2,566,228 

2,543,531 

+  22,697 

5,148,815 

4,752,883 

+  395,932 

10,106,609 

11,177,387 

-1,070,778 

Decrease:  3.56  per  cent  ..  .. 

17,821,652 

18,473,801 

-  652,149 

5,239,113 

9,957,041 

or  per  cent 

22.72 

35.02 

+  12.30 
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Weights  in  Metric  Tons  of  2,20Jt  Pounds 


1934 

1933 

Imports 

090  omitted 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

5,901,985 

6,897,986 

-  996,001 

37,960,267 

39,693,719 

— 1,733,452 

1,849,029 

1,841,271 

+  7,758 

Decrease:  5.62  per  cent   ..  .. 

45,711,281 

48,432,976 

-2,721,695 

Exports 

1,452,781 

1,210,416 

+  242,365 

23,400,317 

20,864,937 

+  2,535,580 

3,485,759 

3,093,498 

+  392,261 

Increase:   12.59  per  cent  .. 

28,339,057 

25,168,851 

+  3,170,206 

17,372,224 

23,264,125 

or  per  cent 

38.04 

48.03 

+  10 

The  following  table  shows  the  imports  by  countries  during  the  years  1933 
and  1934  in  thousands  of  francs.  These  countries  are  given  in  their  order  of 
importance  during  1934.  (Countries  with  trade  over  100,000,000  francs  in  either 
direction.) 


IMPORTS  INTO  FRANCE  FROM  LEADING  COUNTRIES 

1934  1933 
Figures  in  1,000  Francs 
Total                                                                .    .  .            23.060.765  28.430.842 

  5,812,751 

6,730,217 

  2,218,448 

2,928,280 

  2,215,635 

2,934,984 

  1,637,386 

1,894,220 

  1,469,783 

1,802,536 

  637,718 

751,677 

Holland  

  625,244 

802,655 

  523,323 

612,300 

  523,009 

* 

  513,945 

613,020 

  496,501 

687,067 

Italy  

  483,386 

623.660 

U.S.S.R  

  454,341 

609,196 

  327.820 

447,150 

  320,301 

344,118 

  314,735 

* 

Egypt  

  269,489 

322,405 

  260,261 

337,319 

  258,849 

370,569 

  246,776 

358,720 

*  Unclassified. 

EXPORTS  FROM  FRANCE  TO  LEADING  COUNTRIES 

1934 

1933 

Figures  in 

1,000  Francs 

Total  

  17,821,652 

18,473,801 

  5,504,416 

5,989,267 

  1,979,437 

1,714,098 

  1,977,081 

2,140,529 

  1.535,879 

1,678,238 

  1,266,400 

1,330,160 

  836.289 

868,243 

Italy  

  552,838 

496,327 

Holland  

  547,518 

644.594 

  395,702 

377,235 

  290,760 

328,891 

  230,944 

190,661 

  167.109 

128,823 

  158,900 

172,715 

  147,544 

123.778 

  138,959 

120,952 

  135.222 

151,092 

  116,057 

161,601 

U.S.S.E  

  107.552 

43,909 

  89,757 

109.852 
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Two  years  ago  Belgium  was  France's  best  market  outside  of  the  colonies, 
being  followed  by  Great  Britain  and  Germany.  In  1933  Germany  moved  to 
second  place,  and  in  the  year  under  review  to  first  place.  Other  countries  were 
in  practically  the  same  position  as  formerly,  but  Canada  moved  down  to  twenty- 
first  place  from  nineteenth  in  1933  and  twelfth  in  1932. 

The  only  notable  change  in  the  position  of  the  supplying  nations  is  that 
Australia  moved  up  to  sixth  place  from  eighth  place  the  previous  year.  Canada 
moved  down  from  fifteenth  place  to  nineteenth  place  as  a  source  of  supply.  This 
was  entirely  due  to  conditions  in  the  wheat  trade. 

Imports  into  France  fell  consistently  throughout  the  year  at  a  rate  sufficient 
to  suggest  that  the  trade  in  1935  will  be  still  very  much  less  than  that  of  1934. 
December  imports  were  valued  at  1,819,539,000  francs;  in  December,  1933,  the 
value  was  2,299,419,000  francs.  Exports  remained  almost  stationary  throughout 
the  year. 

TWENTY  LEADING  IMPORTS  INTO  FRANCE  IN  1934 

Some  of  the  more  important  products  imported  into  and  exported  from  France 
are  as  follows  in  order  of  importance: — 

Francs  Francs 

Coal   1,962,722,000  Hides  and  skins   328,712,000 

Wines   1,890,008,000  Copper   322,821,000 

Wool   1,325,823,000  Wood  pulp   319,313,000 

Cereals   1,210,360,000  Rubber   223,256,000 

Cotton   1,071,675,000  Fish   203,480,000 

Oil  seeds   924,374,000  Tin   170,843,000 

Coffee   700,489,000  Dairy  products   164,032,000 

Sugar   477,863,000  Silk   159,284,000 

Soft  woods   468,189,000  Lead   114,728,000 

Vegetables   439,041,000  Iron  and  steel   108,033,000 

More  than  half  the  imports  into  France  are  represented  by  this  list  of  twenty 
classifications. 

FIFTEEN  LEADING  EXPORTS  FROM  FRANCE,  1934 

Francs  Francs 

Iron  and  steel                          1,555,405,000  Woollen  tissues   262,992,000 

Cotton  tissues                             813,378,000  Cereals   226,411,000 

Wool                                          728,513,000  Cotton  yarn   220,681,000 

Wines                                          498,044,000  Dairy  products   180,225,000 

Sugar                                         385,579,000  Clothing   157,604,000 

Coal                                             350,851,000  Vegetable  oils   144,914,000 

Woollen  yarn                              345,682,000  Vegetables   106,677,000 

Hides  and  skins   323,434,000 


TRADE  OF  FRANCE  WITH  CANADA 

Herctjle  Barre,  Commercial  Attache 

(The  rate  of  exchange  for  1934  is  taken  at  an  average  of  15-39  frs.  to  the  dollar. 
Conversions  for  1933  were  at  18-63  frs.,  and  for  1932  at  22-41  frs.) 

Paris,  April  10,  1935. — The  total  trade  of  France  with  Canada  in  1934 
amounted  to  348,600,000  francs  ($22,659,000)  compared  to  480,916,000  francs 
($25,814,063)  in  1933  and  691,222,000  francs  ($30,844,355)  in  1932,  showing 
a  decrease  from  1933  of  132,316,000  francs  or  roughly  28  per  cent. 

This  decrease  affects  both  imports  and  exports,  but  is  particularly  important 
as  regards  the  former,  since  the  fall  amounted  to  a  percentage  decrease  of  30-14, 
while  that  of  exports  only  decreased  by  18-29  per  cent. 

The  balance  of  trade  between  the  two  countries  remains  favourable  to 
Canada  to  the  extent  of  169,098,000  francs  ($10,991,370)  compared  to  a  favour- 
able balance  of  261,228,000  francs  ($14,021,902)  in  1933  and  of  373,222,000 
francs  ($16,634,261)  in  1932. 
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YEARLY  TRADE  BETWEEN  CANADA  AND  FRANCE  1913  AND  1924  TO  1934 

Balance 

Imports  from         Exports  to  Favourable 


Year  Canada               Canada  or  Unfavourable 

Francs                Francs  Francs 

1913    18,369,000  27,456,000  -  9,087,000 

1924    446,937,000  340,465,000  106,472,000 

1925    339,287,000  359,340,000  -  20,053,000 

1926    398,833.000  642.890.000  -244,057,000 

1927    722,668,000  700,833.000  21,835,000 

1928    619,870,000  674,853,000  -  54,983,000 

1929    843,443,000  586,667,000  256,776,000 

1930    447,350,000  458,653,000  -  11,303,000 

1931    829,812,000  318,535,000  511,277,000 

1932    532,222,000  159,000,000  373,222,000 

1933    370,569,000  109,852,000  260,717,000 

1934    258,849,000  89,751,000  169,098,000 


FRENCH  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Total  French  imports  from  Canada  in  1934  amounted  to  258,849,000  francs 
($16,815,185)  compared  with  370,569,000  francs  ($19,917,980)  in  1933  and 
541,991,000  francs  ($29,092,370)  in  1932. 

Since  wheat  is  the  unstable  factor  in  the  trade,  French  imports  depending 
on  variations  in  production,  it  is  well  to  analyse  imports  from  the  point  of  view 
of  goods  other  than  wheat. 

Thus  it  is  found  that  total  importations  from  Canada  decreased  as  follows: — 

1932  1933  1934 

Figures  in  Francs 

Total  imports   541,991,000       370,569,000  258,849,000 

Imports  of  cereals   472,488,000       228,317,000  156,085,000 

Imports  (other  than  cereals)  ....         69,503,000       142,252,000  102,764,000 

This  shows  that  on  ordinary  account,  in  trade  unrelated  to  the  variable  grain 
trade,  France's  imports  from  Canada  were  $3,102,810  in  1932,  $7,646,000  in 
1933,  and  $6,679,660  in  1934.  The  decrease  in  1934  was  mainly  in  metals,  copper 
and  zinc  imports  decreasing  by  a  total  of  about  17,500,000  francs.  Since  Canada 
has  been  given  favourable  treatment  on  these  two  metals  by  the  supplementary 
trade  agreement,  it  is  hoped  that  trade  in  these  two  products  will  be  considerably 
improved  during  1935. 

Of  the  eighteen  other  commodities  specially  listed  among  imports  from 
Canada,  twelve  showed  decreases,  of  which  the  most  noteworthy  were  wood-pulp 
and  hides  and  skins.  The  wood-pulp  situation  too  should  be  better  during  the 
present  year,  because  of  the  minimum  tariff  granted  Canada  on  all  bleached 
chemical  pulp. 

There  were  six  increases,  of  which  the  most  important  were  dressed  pelts, 
miscellaneous  goods,  common  wood,  and  tinned  fish. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  imports  from  Canada  specified  in  the  French  trade 
report: — 

Imports  into  France  from  Canada 


1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1,000  Frs. 

1,000  Frs. 

M.  Tons 

M.  Tons 

40,804 

57,119 

251.8 

153.7 

Cheese  

488 

722 

117.4 

135.7 

Fish- 

1,668 

1,392 

505.6 

375.9 

1,483 

10,928 

5,283.5 

4,904.7 

6,646 

8,715 

596.0 

855.1 

Cereals  (wheat,  oats,  rye,  etc.)   .  . 

156,085 

228,317 

261,918.0 

377,778.2 

Table  fruit  

226 

810 

148.3 

608.8 

983 

1,397 

182.4 

303.9 

636 

333 

3,195.0 

879.0 

77 

346 

227.9 

958.5 
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Imports  into  France  from  Canada — Concluded 

1934  1933  1934  1933 

1,000  Frs.  1,000  Frs.  M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

Wood-pulp                                                   8,743  16,326  8,807.4  17,138.5 

Stones  and  earths                                           4.259  5,620  3,770.7  4,524.9 

Copper                                                         4,396  21,086  1,620.6  6,768.9 

Zinc                                                                 560  1,348  372.9  749.5 

Chemicals                                                    2,872  2,736  7,292.2  6,248.0 

Dressed  pelts                                               7.568  4,416  21.2  15.4 

Machinery                                                        830  1,332  206.3  264.9 

Spare  parts                                                       96  118  4.7  6.3 

Rubber  goods                                                 847  1,024  122.9  141.8 

Parcel  post                                                          9  28  0.3  1.1 

Other  goods                                                   9,573  6,456   


Totals   258,849       370,569       294,645.1  412,812.8 

Decrease   111,720     or  30.14%    118,167.7        or  28.62% 


EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  FROM  FRANCE 

The  total  value  of  French  exports  to  Canada  in  .1934  amounted  to  89,751,000 
francs  compared  to  109,852,000  francs  in  1933  and  158,999,000  francs  in  1932. 
The  decrease  in  1934  from  the  preceding  year  was  therefore  20,101,000  francs, 
or  about  18  per  cent.  Of  the  forty-six  different  articles  itemized  in  the  French 
returns  of  trade,  decreases  were  noted  in  twenty-seven  different  articles  and 
increases  in  nineteen.  The  most  outstanding  decreases  were  in  chemical  products, 
where  trade  was  reduced  from  8,845,000  francs  to  1,445,000  francs,  and  in  iron 
and  steel  products,  where  the  decrease  was  from  3,471,000  francs  to  515,000  francs. 
Another  important  decrease  was  in  silk  tissues,  from  14.200,000  francs  to 
9,378,000  francs.  Imports  of  table  fruits  decreased  from  5,976,000  francs  to 
3,958,000  francs,  while  other  notable  decreases  were  in  vegetable  oils,  dyes,  soaps 
and  perfumes,  medicinal  preparations,  porcelain,  woollen  tissues,  and  clothing. 

Increases  reflected  the  beneficial  effects  for  France  of  the  main  items  in  the 
new  trade  agreement  between  the  two  countries.  Exports  of  wines  increased 
from  5,101,000  francs  to  6,845,000  francs,  and  those  of  spirits  from  3,153,000 
francs  to  3,933,000  francs.  An  increase  in  exports  of  glassware  took  place  from 
1,498,000  francs  to  1,665,000  francs,  and  in  silk  yarns  from  1,146,000  to  1,615,000 
francs.  Metal  manufactures  increased  from  1,048,000  to  1,241,000  francs,  and 
those  of  tableware,  etc.,  from  2,037,000  to  2,462,000  francs. 


Exports  to  Canada  from  France 


1934 

1933 

1934 

1933 

1,000  Frs. 

1,000  Frs. 

M.  Tons 

M.  Tons 

Raw  pelts  and  skins  

1,638 

1,827 

182.0 

208.3 

1,104 

919 

122.3 

75.3 

Table  fruits  

3,958 

5,976 

676.9 

917.7 

Syrups,  sweets,  jams,  biscuits  

189 

535 

36.0 

106.1 

1,232 

1,777 

278.5 

375.7 

Fusel  oils,  natural  and  artificial  essences 

1,111 

1,080 

9.9 

15.3 

673 

627 

164.5 

134.5 

386 

473 

95.8 

101.3 

10,778 

8,254 

815.5 

647.5 

1.031 

905 

1,088.7 

1.057.3 

515 

3,471 

956.7 

6.982.5 

37 

362 

8.0 

73.8 

1.445 

8,845 

283.6 

5,697.3 

354 

677 

25.0 

38.8 

277 

376 

221.3 

372.6 

3,183 

4.312 

530.9 

462.2 

3,717 

4,816 

210.9 

197.4 

414 

789 

69.7 

180.3 

1,665 

1,498 

1,575.3 

818.3 

Yarns — 

657 

569 

13.4 

13.6 

1,615 

1.140 

119.8 

57.9 
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Exports  to  Canada  jrotn  France — Concluded 

1934  1933  1934  1933 

1,000  Frs.    1,000  Frs.      M.  Tons         M.  Tons 


Fabrics — 
Cotton 
Wool  . 
Silk  .. 
Jute  . 

Millinery  and  ready-made  clothes..  .. 

Paper  and  cardboard  

Books,  engravings,  etc  

Dressed  skins  

Leather  goods  

Dressed  pelts  

Jewellery  and  imitation  

Tools  and  hardware  

Musical  instruments  

Hats  and  caps  

Scientific  instruments  

Fans  and  small  wares  

Toys  and  games  

Artificial  flowers  

Works  of  art  

Parcel  post  

Other  articles  


A  Q  KCl 

4,oOy 

n  1  R1 
0,10  / 

R(\  K 

7Q  9 

"i  IRA 
0,004 

A  ^QO 

77  Q 

119  A 
1 1Z  .  4 

y.o  /  O 

1  A  90O 

78  1 

1  OQ  A 
lUo .  4 

1  89 
loZ 

97  A 

~\  A  R 
14  .  O 

1  R  9 
lO  .  / 

P>  Q09 

oo  .  y 

R  Ofil 

R  CiOi\ 

rr  o  r  /i 

4oy .  i 

Q  07Q 

1  /I  Q  7 

140 .  / 

loo .  o 

Zoo 

oo4 

O  Q 
O  .  O 

0  .  O 

9  QA  n 

Q  9s;q 
O.ZOo 

17  n 

1  / .  y 

17  .0 

2.314 

2,159 

25.5 

27.3 

627 

646 

2.9 

3.5 

1  9J.1 
1  1 

1  04.S 

77  Q 

/  / .  y 

7Q  R 
to  .  O 

278 

269 

77 

131 

3.0 

10.6 

252 

267 

6.2 

6.5 

2.462 

2,037 

79.8 

62.9 

588 

743 

25.2 

32.0 

196 

123 

263 

226 

3.294 

3.897 

51.9 

67.5 

7,584 

6,700 

89,751 

109,852 

8,782.3 

19.743.1 

-20,101 

or  18.29% 

-10,960.8 

or  55.51' 

Chief  Commodities  Imported  from  Canada 

From  the  table  already  given  under  imports  from  Canada  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  chief  imports  are  as  follows:  Wheat,  hides  and  skins,  preserved  fish,  wood- 
pulp,  prepared  skins,  hides  or  furs,  lobster,  copper,  stones  and  earths  for  art 
purposes,  chemical  products,  fresh  fish,  seed  grains,  rubber  goods,  motors  and 
other  machines,  etc.  Below  are  appended  a  few  notes  on  the  trade  in  these 
various  products: — 

WHEAT 

Wheat  still  accounted  in  1934  for  60-4  per  cent  of  the  value  of  total  Cana- 
dian sales  to  France,  this  percentage  being  nearly  the  same  as  in  1933  (61-56 
per  cent) . 

Volume  of  imports  in  1934  totalled  26,023,334  bushels,  of  which  the  Cana- 
dian share  was  9,606,530  bushels  (261,345  metric  tons).  This  compares  with  total 
importations  during  1933  of  30,789,012  bushels  (Canada  13,746,563  bushels)  and 
77,408,830  bushels  in  1932  (Canada  24,628,895  bushels).  In  1934  total  imports 
were  therefore  only  33  per  cent  of  their  1932  volume,  whereas  imports  from 
Canada  were  38  per  cent  of  their  volume  in  that  year.  At  the  same  time,  imports 
in  1933  from  Canada  had  fallen  by  44  per  cent  from  their  level  the  previous 
year,  while  in  1934  they  had  fallen  30-11  per  cent  from  the  1933  level. 

Imports  of  wheat  have  fallen  continuously  since  the  peak  of  1931,  when 
86.929.152  bushels  were  required  to  supplement  French  production.  This  is  a 
natural  outcome  of  the  over-production  which  for  the  last  three  years  has  helped 
to  accumulate  a  large  excess  stock  of  approximately  100,000,000  bushels,  or  a 
little  less  than  one-third  of  a  year's  requirements. 

The  average  consumption  of  wheat  in  France  is  about  340,000,000  bushels 
or  8,500,000  metric  tons,  of  which  7,500,000  tons  are  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
bread  flours;  1,000,000  tons  are  used  for  seed  and  other  purposes. 

During  the  ten  years  1921-30  annual  production  in  France  averaged  about 
7,644,000  tons,  so  that  importations  were  needed  during  that  time  to  the  extent 
of  about  1,000,000  tons  a  year.  The  last  three  French  crops,  however,  have  been 
of  9,080,000  tons,  9,220,000  tons,  and  8,350,000  tons  respectively.  The  average 
of  these  figures  will  be  seen  to  be  above  the  total  requirements,  and  since  there 
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were  probably  a  considerable  percentage  of  undeclared  wheats  which  individual 
farmers  did  not  wish  to  place  under  the  present  French  marketing  restrictions, 
it  is  probable  that  the  actual  excess  resulting  from  these  crops,  estimated  above  at 
2,500,000  tons,  is  considerably  above  that  figure. 

As  was  natural  under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  total  imports  have  gone 
down  to  about  300,000  tons  in  1934.  At  the  same  time  the  French  Government 
has  done  all  in  its  power  to  relieve  the  tension  by  exporting  and  by  denaturation 
for  feed  purposes.  Thus  exports  during  1934  amounted  to  348,000  tons,  a  large 
part  of  which  went  to  Denmark  and  Great  Britain  for  stock-feeding  purposes. 
In  addition  to  this,  there  was  the  obligatory  export  of  .152,000  tons  of  flour,  by 
means  of  which  export  most  of  the  Canadian  wheat  used  here  is  allowed  into 
France  under  the  temporary  admission  system. 

Another  important  point  about  the  French  market  is  that  it  has  become 
more  and  more  competitive  as  between  Canada  and  the  French  colonies  of  North 
Africa.  During  1934,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table,  imports  from 
Canada  decreased  by  4,000,000  bushels,  whereas  imports  from  North  Africa 
remained  constant  at  the  figure  attained  last  year.  These  colonies  have  been 
continually  increasing  their  exports  to  France.  So  far  it  has  been  at  the  expense 
of  countries  other  than  Canada,  but  since  these  other  countries  have  by  now 
been  practically  eliminated,  it  can  be  expected  that  with  development  in  the 
method  of  production  and  in  the  fairly  good  type  of  hard  wheat  already  to  be 
found  there,  they  will,  in  the  future,  be  able  to  absorb  a  larger  and  larger  part  of 
Canada's  share  in  the  French  market. 


French  Imports  of  Wheat 


Bushels 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

1934 

1933 

Bushels 

Per  Cent 

9,606,530 

13,746,663 

4,140,133 

-  30, 

11 

640,628 

340,121 

+ 

500,507 

+  147. 

15 

Algeria,  Morocco,  Tunisia  .  . 

15,070,176 

15,831,382 

761,206 

-  4. 

80 

139,806 

524.313 

384,507 

-  73 

,33 

Bulgaria,  Yugoslavia,  Hungary. 

80 

26,812 

26,732 

-  99. 

.70 

1,502 

15.855 

14,253 

-  90 

.52 

11,163 

68,622 

57,459 

-  83, 

.73 

294,618 

43,982 

+ 

250,636 

+  56, 

,98 

9,840 

145,751 

135,911 

-  93. 

25 

3,689 

15,840 

12,151 

-  76. 

,71 

Irak  

27,745 

27,745 

-100. 

0 

Chili  

44,706 

+ 

44,706 

+  100, 
-  69, 

,0 

596 

1,926 

1,330 

.05 

26,023,334 

30,789,012 

4,765,678 

-  15, 

,48 

RAW  HIDES  AND  SKINS 

France  is  a  heavy  user  of  leather  and  fur  and  requires  to  import  a  large 
supply  of  raw  hides.  Total  imports  from  all  sources  in  1934  were  approximately 
27,500  metric  tons  as  against  38,000  tons  the  previous  year.  Imports  from  Canada 
increased  from  153  tons  to  252  tons,  although  their  value  fell  from  57,119,000 
francs  to  40,804,000  francs.  The  statistics  do  not  specify  which  part  of  this  is 
raw  furs,  but  in  ordinary  hides  the  Dominion  is  probably  in  an  uncompetitive 
position,  since  most  of  the  Canadian  supplies  are  sold  in  American  brokerage 
houses. 

PRESERVED  FISH 

Imports  of  canned  salmon,  the  most  important  item  under  this  heading,  are 
governed  by  a  French  quota  which,  because  of  her  favoured-nation  agreements, 
have  to  be  divided  equally  between  Canada,  Japan,  and  Russia.  At  present  this 
quota  amounts  to  about  135,000  cases  a  year  for  each  of  these  countries;  the 
total  of  these  quotas  about  equals  the  active  demand  in  France.  Total  importa- 
tions from  Canada  during  1934  came  to  5,283  metric  tons  as  compared  with  4,905 
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tons  during  the  previous  year.  Apart  from  this,  there  were  importations  of  596 
tons  of  lobster,  as  compared  with  855  the  previous  year.  This  also  is  under  quota, 
only  550  metric  tons  a  year  being  allowed  to  Canada  under  the  present  arrange- 
ment. 

WOOD-PULP 

Canada  has  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  France's  total  trade  in  wood-pulp. 
In  1934,  only  8,743  metric  tons  were  credited  to  Canada  (16,326  tons  in  1933) 
out  of  total  importations  of  679,357  tons  (658,817  tons  in  1933).  The  main 
suppliers  were  Sweden,  Norway,  Finland,  and  Germany.  Sweden's  share  of  the 
trade  amounted  to  333,200  tons,  or  49  per  cent.  However,  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  imports  are  made  up  of  mechanical  pulp,  on  which  Canada  could  not 
compete  because  of  the  cheap  production  and  cheap  transportation  available 
from  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Dry  bleached  chemical  pulp,  which  is  under  the  minimum  tariff,  is 
the  only  item  under  which  Canada  is  competitively  placed  from  the  point  of 
view  of  customs  tariffs.  Total  importations  of  wood-pulp  were  106,892  tons, 
giving  Canada  about  8-5  per  cent  of  the  market  during  the  year.  However, 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  year  1934  Canada  was  subject  to  an  exchange 
surtax  of  11  per  cent  from  which  Scandinavian  products  were  exempt;  and  the 
only  kind  of  bleached  pulp  which  could  be  imported  from  Canada  was  for  use 
in  the  manufacture  of  rayon.  Both  of  these  situations  were  rectified  by  the 
exchange  of  notes  between  the  two  countries  of  September  29,  1934,  but  this 
only  affected  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  and  no  very  decisive  change  could  be 
noted  in  so  short  a  period. 

DRESSED  PELTS 

Canadian  trade  under  this  item  is  largely  made  up  of  patent  leathers.  Since 
the  introduction  of  this  product  in  1932,  trade  increased  from  1,000,000  francs  in 
that  year  to  4,500,000  in  1933  and  to  7,500,000  during  the  year  under  review. 

METALS 

Imports  of  Canadian  copper,  the  chief  article  under  this  heading,  decreased 
from  6,769  metric  tons  in  1933  to  1,620  metric  tons  during  the  year  under 
review,  while  total  imports  remained  stationary  at  about  100,000  tons.  Half  of 
this  came  from  the  United  States,  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  Belgium. 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  year  Canada  and  the  United  States  paid  4  per 
cent  as  an  import  tax,  whereas  Belgium  only  paid  2  per  cent.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  last  quarter  this  tax  was  reduced  in  the  case  of  Canada  to  2  per  cent. 

As  far  as  zinc  and  lead  are  concerned,  Canada's  trade  fell  rapidly  throughout 
1933  and  1934  due  to  the  application  by  France  of  the  general  tariff  after  the 
expiration  of  the  previous  trade  treaty.  Since  the  last  quarter  of  the  year, 
however,  Canada  has  regained  the  right  to  import  under  the  minimum  tariff,  and 
this  should  have  a  beneficial  effect  on  trade  during  the  present  year. 

ASBESTOS 

This  comes  under  the  heading  "  stones  and  earths.''  Imports  decreased 
from  4,259  tons  in  1933  to  3,620  tons  in  1934,  but  at  the  same  time  total  imports 
fell  from  14,354  tons  to  10,221  tons;  the  percentage  accorded  to  Canada  accord- 
ingly increased.  "  Other  imports  "  are  probably  partly  of  Canadian  origin 
consigned  through  the  United  States,  and  partly  Russian  asbestos  and  South 
African  short-fibre  varieties. 

LUMBER 

Lumber  imports  from  Canada  almost  doubled  in  value  during  1934  and 
more  than  tripled  in  volume.  The  1933  imports  amounted  to  879  metric  tons, 
while  imports  in  1934  came  to  3,195  metric  tons. 
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APPLES 

Imports  of  apples  during  1934  still  further  decreased  due  to  further  effective- 
ness of  the  new  and  lower  quotas  put  into  force  during  1933.  Canada  has  now 
a  guarantee  as  far  as  quotas  are  concerned,  but  its  total  trade  has  been  limited 
to  about  one-seventh  of  the  amount  accorded  the  United  States. 

AUTOMOBILES 

Canada  was  granted,  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  a 
quota  amounting  to  10-55  per  cent  of  the  total  volume  of  importations  allowed 
into  France.  The  effect  of  this  was  not  felt  during  1934,  but  should  help  consid- 
erably in  her  trade  during  this  year.  On  the  present  basis,  her  trade  should 
amount  to  about  320  metric  tons  a  year,  which  will  mean  between  400  and  600 
light  automobiles. 

TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  DENMARK  IN  1934 

.   A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(In  1984  the  krone  averaged  4-46  to  tlhe  United  States  dollar) 

I 

Oslo,  March  15,  1935. — In  reviewing  the  trade  and  economic  conditions  in 
Denmark,  it  is  helpful  to  stress  the  fact  that  the  country,  contrary  perhaps  to 
the  general  idea,  is  not  predominantly  agricultural,  because  industry  has  played 
such  an  important  part  in  the  restoration  of  relatively  prosperous  conditions  in 
that  country.  The  export  of  agricultural  products,  it  is  true,  accounted  for 
834-8  million  kroner  out  of  a  total  export  in  1934  of  1,174  million  kroner;  how- 
ever, while  the  products  of  industry  play  only  a  small  part  in  export,  industry 
is  nevertheless  a  very  important  factor  in  the  domestic  economic  life  of  the 
country.  Less  than  one-third  of  the  total  population  of  3,550,700  are  directly 
connected  with  agriculture. 

Denmark,  of  course,  suffered  greatly  by  the  fall  in  agricultural  prices,  and 
it  was  the  financial  plight  of  the  farmers  which  led  to  the  further  devaluation 
of  the  krone  in  January,  1933,  but  since  that  date  the  condition  of  agriculture 
has  steadily  improved.  In  1931  the  index  for  prices  of  farm  products  of  animal 
origin  was  99  (with  1913  at  100),  and  it  dropped  to  86  in  1932,  but  recovered 
to  97  in  1933  and  in  1934  to  110,  these  indices  being  the  average  for  the  years 
named.  In  December,  1934,  it  had  reached  125,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
British  policy  of  limiting  bacon  supplies  in  the  British  market  on  which  Denmark 
is  so  largely  dependent. 

The  position  of  industry  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  departure  of  Denmark 
from  the  gold  standard  at  the  end  of  September,  1931,  by  the  further  devalua- 
tion in  1933,  and  especially  by  the  adoption  of  a  system  of  import  permits  about 
February,  1932,  when  the  Exchange  Control  Office  was  organized. 

These  measures  were  introduced  just  prior  to  the  assembling  of  the  Ottawa 
Conference,  and  while  they  were  dictated  largely  by  Britain's  leaving  gold, 
considerations  of  falling  trade  balances  and  trade  restrictions  on  her  principal 
products  by  Germany,  France,  Holland  and  other  countries,  the  organization 
of  the  British  Trade  Fair  at  Copenhagen  by  Danish  interests  and  its  opening 
in  September,  1932,  were  not  without  significance,  taken  in  conjunction  with 
the  adoption  of  the  new  policy  of  controlling  imports.  It  was  frankly  stated 
officially  at  the  Fair  that  it  would  be  part  of  the  new  policy  to  buy  more  from 
Great  Britain,  with  due  regard  to  the  interests  of  Danish  industry.  All  this  was 
natural  in  view  of  the  importance  of  the  British  market  for  Danish  bacon,  butter 
and  eggs,  but  it  explains  the  readjustment  in  Danish  trade  which  has  taken 
place  as  a  result  of  these  restrictions  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Anglo-Danish 
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treaty,  and  which  is  shown  very  clearly  in  the  following  table.  The  countries 
are  shown  in  order  of  the  importance  of  their  purchases  from  Denmark  in  1931, 
the  year  on  which  import  permits  are  presently  based. 

READJUSTMENT  OF  DANISH  TRADE  WITH  CERTAIN  COUNTRIES  FOLLOWING 
INTRODUCTION  OF  EXCHANGE  CONTROL  SYSTEM 


Danish  Imports  Danish  Exports 

.January  to  November  J anuary  to  November 

193i       1933       1931  1931       1933  1934 

Percentages  Percentages 

Great  Britain                             30.1       27.8       14.9  61.3       64.6  60.7 

Germany                                     21.8       22.7       34.2  13.3       13.0  14.6 

Sweden                                       7.6        7.0        6.2  6.4        4.8  6.2 

Norway                                        2.1         2.3         1.4  5.2         2.5  3.5 

Belgium                                        2.8         3.3         2.6  2.6         2.4  1.4 

Holland                                       3.5        3.9        4.2  1.8         1.4  1.0 

France                                        2.8        2.9        3.6  1.6         1.0  1.2 

Finland                                       1.9         1.2         1.0  0.8        0.9  1.1 

Poland  and  Danzig                       2.2         2.0         2.3  0.4         0.6  0.6 

United  States                              6.1        6.1       10.4  0.4        0.6  0.6 


STATISTICAL  ANALYSIS 

It  is  evident  from  this  table  that  the  major  adjustment  has  been  to  divert 
Danish  imports  from  Germany  and  the  United  States  to  Great  Britain.  The 
total  Danish  imports  in  kroner  have  declined  very  little  since  1931,  the  imports 
for  the  years  1931  to  1934  being  respectively,  in  million  kroner,  1,465,  1,141, 
1,266,  1,353.  It  is  also  apparent  that  the  trade  restrictions  have  not  hindered 
imports  from  certain  countries  such  as  Sweden,  Norway,  and  Finland,  all  of 
which  have  increased  their  exports  to  Denmark,  although  Denmark  has  had  a 
consistently  unfavourable  balance  with  Sweden  and  Finland,  while  in  the  case 
of  Norway — a  very  good  customer — Denmark  has  had  an  important  favourable 
balance  during  the  period  1931  to  1934.  The  exports  of  the  majority  of  other 
countries  to  Denmark  have  declined,  although  not  unduly,  the  two  heaviest 
sufferers  being  Germany  and  the  United  States  among  the  big  traders.  In  the 
Danish  statistics  the  figures  for  Canada's  trade  are  not  as  reliable  as  those 
published  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  owing  to  transhipment  of  a 
large  proportion  of  the  imports  from  Canada.  The  Canadian  figures,  however, 
show  the  following  position: — 

1931  1932  1933  1934 

Danish  imports   $3,902,682       £2.918.134       $2,387,655  £2,092,981 

Danish  exports   101,494  117,985  257,247  99,087 

It  can  be  seen  from  the  above  that  Canadian  export  trade  has  been  nearly 
halved  in  this  period,  being  in  much  the  same  position  as  that  of  the  United 
States.  Imports  other  than  wheat  have,  however,  decreased  by  much  more 
than  half.  For  instance,  Canadian  wheat  flour  was  cut  to  4  per  cent  of  the 
1931  import,  and  the  majority  of  Canadian  established  exports  other  than  wheat 
have  been  drastically  restricted.  Beginning  in  1935,  the  restrictions  on  Canadian 
flour  have  been  substantially  lightened,  but  Canada,  unfortunately,  is  in  some- 
what the  same  position  as  the  United  States  in  regard  to  trade  balance.  There 
are,  however,  certain  countries  in  a  similar  position  which  have  not  suffered  to 
the  same  extent — i.e.  Poland  and  Danzig,  Russia,  Holland,  and  France;  but 
these  countries  are  closer  to  the  market  than  Canada  and  are  more  important 
markets  for  Danish  goods. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

In  regard  to  the  effect  of  this  new  adjustment  of  trade  on  wheat,  the  prin- 
cipal Canadian  export  to  Denmark,  the  Danish  figures  show  increased  total 
imports  in  1934  of  360,741  metric  tons  as  against  299,415  metric  tons  in  1933. 
The  additional  wheat  was  purchased  from  European  countries,  but  not  necessarily 
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grown  there.1  Of  the  above  imports  in  1934,  229,904  metric  tons  were  from 
Europe  and  130,837  from  overseas,  against  167,936  from  Europe  in  1933  and 
131,479  from  overseas.  Detailed  statistics,  secured  in  advance,  show  imports 
of  wheat  valued  at  3,866,000  kroner  from  Canada  for  the  eleven  months  of 
1934,  as  against  5,747,000  kroner  in  the  whole  of  1933,  and  to  the  value  of 
8102,000  kroner  from  the  United  States  as  against  5,517,000  kroner  in  the 
previous  year,  for  the  same  periods. 

Principal  countries  selling  wheat  to  Denmark  in  1934  (eleven  months)  were 
as  follows  from  Danish  figures  (thousands  of  kroner):  United  States,  8,102; 
France,  8,065;  Germany,  5,763;  Canada,  3,866;  Belgium,  1,583;  Netherlands, 
1,318;  Sweden,  812;  Russia,  805;  and  Switzerland,  533. 

The  Canadian  figures  for  the  year  1934  show  exports  to  Denmark  of  1,552,032 
bushels  of  wheat  valued  at  $1,226,719  compared  with  2,144.229  bushels  valued 
at  $1,312,155  in  1933,  and  2,218;i97  bushels  valued  at  $1,344,908  in  1932.  Taking 
into  account  the  recognized  weakness  of  trade  statistics  in  respect  to  grain,  it 
would  appear  that  exports  of  Canadian  grain  to  Denmark  have  shown  a  marked 
decrease  during  the  past  year  in  common  with  their  decline  to  most  countries. 

Exports  of  Canadian  flour  to  Denmark  have  also  been  lower,  according  to 
Canadian  statistics,  as  exports  for  1934  were  61,605  barrels  valued  at  $223,324 
against  107,819  barrels  valued  at  $379,037  in  1933,  and  129,445  barrels  valued 
at  $459,838  in  1932.  According  to  importers  the  decline  in  flour  imports  was 
due  to  trade  restrictions,  and  in  grain  it  was  due  to  price. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  DANISH  INDUSTRY 

In  the  creation  of  the  policy  of  import  permits,  the  ultimate  effect  of  the 
resulting  stimulus  to  industry  was  perhaps  not  fully  foreseen.  The  increase  in 
the  unfavourable  trade  balance  in  1934  was  due  to  heavy  imports  of  raw 
materials  for  industry  and  of  semi-manufactured  goods,  which  were  well  above 
the  1931  levels,  whereas  the  increase  in  manufactured  goods  was  of  much  more 
modest  proportions,  and  is  still  below  1931  figures.  The  figures  quoted  below 
show  the  sharp  expansion  of  industry,  and  this  trend,  if  continued  at  the  present 
rate,  may  ultimately  defeat  the  original  purpose  of  the  restrictions,  which  was 
to  protect  the  exchange  position  and  increase  purchases  of  agricultural  products 
from  Denmark's  best  customers.  These  customers  export  principally  manu- 
factured goods.  It  has  also  proven  increasingly  difficult  to  expand  the  export 
trade  in  the  face  of  the  present  import  restrictions,  in  spite  of  currency  devalua- 
tion, and  a  reliable  banking  authority  estimates  the  deficit  in  the  balance  of 
international  payments  to  be  unfavourable  to  the  extent  of  30  to  40  million 
kroner  for  1934  against  15  million  kroner  in  1933. 

In  November,  1934,  the  index  for  industrial  production  (1931=100)  showed 
the  following  indications  of  trade  expansion  referred  to  above  (1933  figures  in 
parentheses):  leather,  159  (158);  textiles,  145  (128);  clothing.  130  (127);  food- 
stuffs, 115  (108);  stone,  earth,  and  glass,  114  (105);  wood,  110  (91);  printing 
and  chemical,  109  (108);  and  iron  and  metal,  96  (84),  the  last  named  showing 
a  spurt  at  the  end  of  the  year.  House  construction,  however,  has  been  the  most 
important  industrial  activity  in  1934.  This  has  been  encouraged  by  the  Govern- 
ment and  municipalities  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  is  chiefly  the  result  of 
private  enterprise,  loans  for  house  construction  being  obtainable  at  slightly  over 
4  per  cent.  This  development  has  been  accompanied  by  higher  prices  in  Danish 
kroner,  resulting  from  the  influences  previously  mentioned.  The  wholesale  price 
index  (1930=100)  closed  at  the  end  of  1934  at  135  against  an  average  of  125 
for  1933,  and  the  new  system  has  resulted  in  increased  cost  of  living,  partially 
the  result  of  traders'  premiums  on  import  permits  of  from  10  to  50  per  cent. 


1  Danish  statistics  merely  show  from  what  country  the  goods  were  purchased,  irrespective 
of  whence  produced  or  shipped. 
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EMPLOYMENT 

The  employment  situation  has,  of  course,  a  direct  connection  with  the  import 
permit  situation  and  is  therefore  of  additional  interest.  The  year  1932  was  a 
bad  year  for  industrial  relations  in  Denmark,  and  a  general  lockout  was  only 
avoided  by  Government  intervention.  Strikes  and  lockouts  were  made  illegal 
early  in  1933  for  a  limited  period,  but  control  of  imports  improved  conditions 
as  well  as  relations  between  labour  and  employers.  The  percentage  of  unem- 
ployed in  1934  was  22  compared  with  28-8  in  1933,  31-7  in  1932,  and  17*9  in  1931. 

FAILURES,  AGREEMENTS,  FORCED  SALES,  AND  PROTESTS 

The  year  showed  a  considerable  improvement  with  respect  to  failures,  etc. 
Failures  applied  for  dropped  in  1934  to  272  against  362  previously,  creditors' 
agreements  from  125  to  41,  and  forced  auctions  from  4,465  to  3,220,  of  which 
agriculture  was  responsible  for  1,332  and  1,078  respectively.  Bills  protested 
were  also  down,  numbering  4,107  against  4,979  in  1933,  and  9,969  and  7,716  in 
1932  and  1931  respectively. 

FINANCE 

Gold  Value  of  the  Krone. — The  gold  value  of  the  Danish  krone  has  been 
steadily  diminishing  since  the  departure  from  the  gold  standard  at  the  end  of 
September,  1931.  In  1932  it  declined  from  69-40  per  cent  to  63-38,  in  1933  from 
62-94  to  54-22,  and  in  1934  from  52-77  to  48-95  (the  figures  being  monthly 
averages  for  January  and  December  of  the  years  mentioned).  The  krone  has 
been  stabilized  at  22-40  to  the  pound  since  the  end  of  1933.  The  exchange  value 
has  been  maintained  in  relation  to  the  pound  through  the  operations  of  the  Ex- 
change Control  Bureau  of  the  National  Bank,  under  the  control  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  respect. 

Easy  Money  Policy. — Denmark  has  pursued  an  easy  money  policy  during 
recent  years.  The  bank  rate,  which  stood  at  6  per  cent  at  the  end  of  September, 
1931,  has  been  successively  reduced  until  now  it  stands  at  2^  per  cent,  which  is  a 
record  low  rate  for  Denmark.  The  principal  object  has  been  to  support  the 
bond  market  and  to  facilitate  the  conversion  of  credit  association  bonds  These 
are  issued  by  mortgage  institutions,  being  chiefly  associations  of  loan-seeking 
property  owners,  who  through  joint  liability  offer  greater  security  and  obtain 
cheaper  loans. 

Increased  Note  Circulation. — In  conformity  with  the  easy  money  policy  and 
increased  business  activity,  accompanied  by  rising  prices,  the  note  circulation 
has  increased,  the  end  of  the  vear  figures  for  1932,  1933,  and  1934  being  respec- 
tively 331-6,  374-6,  and  386 :2  million  kroner.  The  note  issue  stood  at  345-2 
at  the  beginning  of  1934. 

NATIONAL  BANK 

The  loans  of  the  National  Bank  (a  private  joint-stock  central  issue  bank  with 
two  of  the  five  directors  appointed  by  the  state)  amounted  to  408-6  million  kroner 
at  the  end  of  December,  1934,  being  a  substantial  increase  over  the  end  of  the 
year  figures  of  1933,  which  stood  at  314.  However,  the  increase  was  mostly 
accounted  for  by  increased  advances  from  the  "  Crisis  Fund,"  amounting  to 
154-4  million  kroner  as  against  only  14-1  million  kroner  in  the  previous  year. 
This  fund  was  organized  in  May,  1933,  to  grant  loans  to  credit  and  mortgage 
associations  and  other  bodies  in  difficulties,  and  was  created  by  the  discounting  of 
treasury  bills  at  the  National  Bank.  Loans  on  current  account  were  a^o  up  to 
104-1  from  91-7  previously,  while  loans  to  the  state  were  down  from  99-3  to 
46-2.  There  was  not  much  change  in  loans  on  other  accounts.  The  bank  reports 
clearings  of  cheques  for  the  year  1934  at  7,488  million  kroner  against  6,651  pre- 
viously. Sight  deposits  at  the  end  of  the  year  were  well  up  at  110  million  kroner 
as  against  71  in  1933.   Bonds  and  securities  held  were  valued  at  141  million 
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kroner  as  against  119-7.  The  banks  paid  the  usual  8  per  cent  dividend,  and 
profits  stood  at  4-5  million  kroner  as  against  7-5  in  the  previous  year,  of  which 
the  State  received  3-2  million.  Gold  holdings  showed  no  appreciable  change  at 
133  million  kroner,  valued  at  par. 

Credit  Associations  Loans. — There  was  a  substantial  increase  in  loans  by 
credit  associations  (first  mortgages)  and  hypothec  associations  (second  mort- 
gages). The  net  increase  (surplus  of  new  loans  over  repayments)  was  186-2 
million  kroner  for  ten  months  of  1934  as  against  142-8  for  the  twelve  months 
of  1933,  a  very  substantial  increase,  as  the  1934  figures  should  go  over  200  mil- 
lion kroner  by  the  end  of  the  year.  This  increase  is  largely  the  reflection  of  the 
building  activities  previously  referred  to. 

Commercial  Banks. — The  deposits  of  the  three  commercial  banks  (which 
do  a  large  share  of  the  business  )  totalled  1,005  million  kroner  at  the  end  of  1934 
as  compared  with  965  million  kroner  at  the  end  of  1933,  while  loans  decreased 
slightly  from  763  million  kroner  to  761  million  kroner.  Cash  holdings  were 
slightly  higher  at  169  against  166  million  kroner,  while  holdings  of  government 
bonds  and  other  securities  rose  importantly  from  249  to  299  million  kroner.  It 
is  to  be  noted  that  two  of  the  three  commercial  banks  were  reconstructed  in  1928, 
but  have  steadily  consolidated  their  position  since. 

Savings  Banks. — The  total  deposits  of  the  savings  banks  (about  530  in  num- 
ber) at  November  of  1934  were  2,187-4  million  kroner  compared  to  2,159-8  mil- 
lion kroner  in  the  previous  November,  the  result  of  better  agricultural  conditions, 
whereas  deposits  in  the  post  office,  which  reached  99  million  kroner  at  the  end  of 
1933,  were  reduced  to  79  million  kroner,  as  the  commercial  banks  made  sub- 
stantial transfers  to  the  National  Bank  after  the  post  office  reduced  interest  to 
2  per  cent  early  in  1934. 

Stock  and  Bond  Market. — The  Copenhagen  Stock  Exchange,  which  is  under 
state  chairmanship,  had  an  active  year.  The  average  weekly  sales  of  bonds 
were  11-4  million  kroner  as  against  10-5  million  kroner  last  year.  In  1932  they 
were  only  7  million  kroner.  The  year  1933  was  considered  to  be  a  very  good  one, 
with  the  national  and  private  banks  strongly  supporting  the  market.  Boi.d  prices 
during  1934  were  fairly  steady  as  compared  with  a  strong  upward  movement  in 
1933,  and  the  index  closed  at  the  end  of  the  year  at  103-3  as  against  101  -1  at  the 
1933  year-end  on  the  basis  of  1914  —  100.  The  turnover  in  stocks  also  improved 
with  an  average  weekly  turnover  of  3-2  million  kroner  as  against  3  million 
kroner  in  the  previous  year.  The  end  of  the  year  price  index  for  the  principal 
groups,  on  the  same  basis,  with  1933  figures  in  parentheses,  was  as  follows: 
banks,  93-1  (87-6);  shipping.  80-2  (70-1):  industrial  companies,  98-2  (87); 
other  companies,  119-9  (110-8):  all  stocks,  101-2  (92-1). 

TRADE  OF  EGYPT  IN  1934 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
IV.   Imports — Continued* 

(1  £  sterling  equals  0-975  £  Egyptian;  1  £E  equals  $4.99  at  par) 
Wood  and  Textile  Products 
wood 

Round  Timber. — Imports  of  rough  round  timber  up  to  70  centimetres  (30  inches)  in  cir- 
cumference totalled  3,049  metric  tons  valued  at  £E15,021  in  1934.  Imports  of  poles  over  70 
centimetres  circumference  totalled  2,536  metric  tons  valued  at  £E12,275. 

Railway  Ties.— Sleepers  to  the  extent  of  16,952  metric  tons  valued  at  £E68,743  were  im- 
ported.  Turkey  supplied  14,463  tons  and  other  countries  (including  Australia)  2,489  tons. 

1  The  first  section  of  this  report,  which  deals  with  the  trade  of  Egypt  in  general  terms, 
was  published  in  No.  1628;  the  second,  on  imports  of  food,  beverages  and  tobacco,  in  No.  1629; 
and  the  third,  on  imports  of  mineral  products,  chemicals,  and  leather  and  rubber,  in  No.  1630. 
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Sawn  Timber,  Rough. — The  trade  returns  classify  squared  or  sawn  timber  in  three  cate- 
gories: (a)  of  a  thickness  of  over  50  millimetres  (about  2  inches),  this  being  subdivided  into 
two  groups,  (1)  filed  and  (2)  other  than  fileri;  (b)  50  mm.  or  less.  The  term  fileri  is  applied 
to  pine  beams  over  50  millimetres,  which  taper  off  from  one  end  to  the  other  and  are  mainly 
used  in  the  roofing  of  the  cheaper  kind  of  Egyptian  dwellings.  Imports  of  fileri  last  year 
totalled  85,686  metric  tons  valued  at  £E227,001. 

The  following  table  shows  the  quantity  and  value  of  imports  under  this  group  in  1934, 
together  with  the  principal  sources  of  supply  (fileri  not  included) : — 


Over  50  Mm.  50  Mm.  or  Less 

Origin  M.  Tons  £E  M.  Tons  £E 

Sweden   16,246  81,980  9,847  49,691 

Finland   14,067  66,434  7,825  38,327 

U.S.S.R   12.189  54,802  37,995  148,172 

Roumania   9,127  37,112  71,691  283,960 

Yugoslavia   3,717  18.797  7,795  35,173 

United  States   1,926  13,264  802  4,595 

Other   2,036  14,458  2,130  13,494 


Total  (1934)   59,308       286,847       138,085  573,402 

Total  (1933)   49,430       216,438       118,241  473,010 


Imports  from  the  United  States  are  chiefly  pitch  pine  and  redwood. 

Sawn  Timber,  Planed. — Imports  of  planed,  tongued,  and  grooved  timber  during  1934 
amounted  to  1,862  tons  valued  at  £E15.247. 

Veneer. — Imports  of  veneer  and  plywood  are  subdivided  into  two  groups:  (a)  plywood 
cut  into  sheets  and  destined  to  be  glued  to  sheets  of  another  species  and  (6)  two  or  three 
ply  wood,  consisting  of  two  or  three  sheets  glued  together  for  use  in  making  chair  seats  and 
so  forth.  Imports  under  the  first  category  increased  from  2,313  tons  (£E29,278)  in  1933  to 
4,028  tons  (£E53,040),  while  the  second  shows  an  increase  from  107  tons  (£E7,221)  to  133 
tons  (£E9,514).   This  demand  is  supplied  by  Europe. 

Furniture. — Imports  of  wooden  furniture  in  1934  were  as  follows:  of  bentwood,  £E26,836 
(Poland  £E11,884,  Austria  £E6,315) ;  other  than  bentwood  (a)  neither  carved  nor  decorated, 
£E6,117;  (b)  carved  or  decorated,  £E1.393;  waxed,  varnished,  etc.,  £E14,710.  Imports  of 
upholstered  or  covered  furniture  of  all  kinds  totalled  £E3,689.  Imports  of  chair  seats  and 
backs,  veneered  or  three-ply,  totalled  £E639. 

Other  Woodenicare. — Other  items  of  interest  in  the  1934  imports  are:  reels  and  bobbins 
for  thread,  spinning  and  weaving,  £E3,796;  wooden  handles  for  tools,  £E1,303;  boot  and  shoe 
trees,  £E1 ,961;  household  utensils  and  similar  goods,  £E1,183;  wooden  heels  and  soles,  £E2,063. 

PAPER 

Last  year  62  tons  of  pulp  for  paper-making  valued  at  £E420  were  imported  into  Egypt, 
while  waste  paper  and  scrap  imports  totalled  713  tons  valued  at  £E2,721. 

Egypt's  only  paper  mill  is  located  at  Alexandria  and  produces  cardboard  for  making 
cigarette  boxes. 

Newsprint. — Total  imports  of  newsprint  paper  in  1934  were  15  per  cent  greater  by  weight 
than  in  1933  and  amounted  to  6.928  metric  tons  valued  at  £E53,674.  The  principal  sources 
of  supply  were  Finland  (4,174  tons),  Sweden  (1,572  tons),  Germany  (440),  Austria  (358),  Hol- 
land (236),  and  Norway  (164  tons). 

Packing  Paper. — Imports  of  common  packing  paper,  weighing  from  35  to  300  grams  per 
square  metre,  even  coloured  or  varnished,  decreased  from  14,905  metric  tons  in  1933  (£E135,- 
866)  to  13.920  tons  (£E131,717)  last  year.  The  main  imports  were  from  Sweden  (2,968  metric 
tons),  Germany  (2,952  tons),  Belgium  (2.572  tons),  Finland  (1,582  tons),  and  Holland  (1,332 
tons) . 

Imports  of  grease-proof,  crvstal,  and  similar  paper  for  packing  decreased  from  226  tons 
(£E5.755)  to  193  tons  (£E4,857). 

Wallpaper. — Imports  of  wallpaper  last  year  totalled  £E3,675  as  against  £E4,479  in  1933. 

Paper-board. — There  are  several  makes  of  wallboard  sold  in  Egypt.  Insulating  board  is 
included  in  the  Egyptian  trade  returns  under  the  heading  of  paper  and  board,  of  pressed  fibres, 
for  walls.  Imports  decreased  from  178  tons  valued  at  £E3,095  in  1933  to  121  metric  tons 
(£E1.947)  last  year. 

Toilet  Paper. — Imports  of  toilet  paper  in  1934  and  1933  were  respectively  192  metric  tons 
(£E6,186)  and  199  tons  (£E6,978).  This  class  of  paper  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the  United 
States. 

Printed  Matter. — Apart  from  books  and  periodicals,  imports  of  printed  or  coloured  matter 
of  all  kinds  during  1934  totalled  £E32,727.  This  total  is  made  up  as  follows:  postcards, £E2,684; 
labels,  £E2.393;  engravings,  photogravures,  pictures,  etc.,  stamped  or  printed,  (a)  unicoloured 
£E1.256,  (6)  bicoloured  or  multicoloured  £E13,422;  calendars,  £E1,166;  non-specified  printed 
matter,  (a)  unicoloured  £E8,600,  (b)  in  two  or  more  colours  £E3.206. 
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Carbon  Paper. — There  was  an  increase  in  imports  of  carbon  paper  during  1934.  The 
totals  were  34  metric  tons  (£E5.955)  last  year  and  27  tons  (£E4,815)  in  1933.  Last  year  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  12  tons  and  Germany  7  tons. 

TEXTILES 

Imports  of  textile  products  in  1934  amounted  to  £E8. 199,596  in  value.  Silk  goods  totalled 
£E1,232,555;  woollen  goods,  £E1,077,937;  cotton  products,  £E4,098.171 ;  other  textile  products, 
£E476,910;  hosiery,  £E447,937;  ready-made  clothing  and  apparel,  £E345,065;  jute  sacks, 
£E515,571. 

SILK 

Yarn. — Imports  of  raw  natural  silk,  in  hanks  or  skeins,  increased  from  241,103  kilos 
(£E114,293)  in  1933  to  322,592  kilos  (£E144,622)  in  1934.  Italy  supplied  most  of  last  year's 
imports  (137,336  kilos),  followed  by  China  (122,262  kilos).  Imports  of  natural  silk,  worked  or 
thrown,  in  hanks  or  skeins,  amounted  to  £E17,578  in  1934. 

Imports  of  artificial  silk  yarn,  not  dyed,  increased  from  475,851  kilos  (£E61,332)  in  1933 
to  697.690  kilos  (£E92,467)  in  1934.  This  trade  is  mostly  in  the  hands  of  Italy,  which  was 
credited  with  248,726  kilos  last  year.  There  were  also  196,693  kilos  of  dyed  artificial  silk 
imported  last  year,  valued  at  £E30,939,  about  twice  the  1933  imports  and  four  times  those  of 
1932. 

Fabrics. — Imports  of  woven  fabrics  of  pure  natural  silk,  which  amounted  to  £E349,638 
in  1933,  decreased  to  £E285,996  last  year.   Japan  has  80  per  cent  of  this  trade. 

Imports  of  fabrics  and  articles  made  of  pure  artificial  silk  increased  from  £E401,697  in 
1933  to  £E512,025  in  1934.   Japan's  share  last  year  was  75  per  cent. 

WOOL 

Carpets. — Imports  of  woollen  carpets  were  valued  at  £E99,294,  mostly  from  Persia,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  Turkey. 

Fabrics. — Imports  of  pure  wool  and  hair  fabrics  increased  from  £E532,225  in  1933  to 
£E623,276  last  year.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  about  half  the  demand,  which  is  mostly 
in  fabrics  weighing  from  200  to  350  grams  per  square  metre.  There  were  also  £E78,754  of 
wool  fabrics  with  cotton  warp  imported  last  year,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  over 
60  per  cent. 

Imports  of  other  wool  fabrics  mixed  with  a  textile  other  than  silk  totalled  £E182.510. 

COTTON 

The  local  manufacture  of  cotton  yarns  and  fabrics  of  the  coarser  qualities  is  increasing. 
Imports  of  raw  cotton  from  India  and  elsewhere  being  prohibited,  the  local  mills  use  the 
lower  grade  of  Egyptian  cotton  for  spinning.  Considerable  protection  has  been  given  local 
production  by  means  of  customs  duties,  but  imports  from  Japan  have  continued  to  provide 
serious  competition  both  for  local  and  foreign-made  fabrics. 

Yarn  and  Thread. — There  were  no  imports  of  single  unbleached  yarn  of  pure  cotton  up 
to  12  counts  in  1934.  In  the  13  to  24  counts,  imports  dropped  from  40.115  kilos  (£E3,573)  in 
1933  to  16,481  kilos  (£E1,758).  Imports  of  single  bleached  yarn  in  1934  were  practically  nil 
for  all  counts.  There  were  only  229  kilograms  of  dyed  singles  below  12  count  imported, 
whereas  the  13  to  24  counts  imports  totalled  29.662  kilos  valued  at  £E3,794. 

Imports  of  folded,  unbleached  yarn  of  pure  cotton  during  1934  totalled  305.605  kilos 
valued  at  £E33,782,  mostly  13-24  counts  from  Italy  and  India.  Imports  of  folded,  bleached 
yarns  totalled  8,010  kilos  valued  at  £E1,326,  chiefly  37  counts  and  over. 

Imports  of  pure  cotton  thread  on  reels,  for  retail  sale,  were  valued  at  £E125,653,  of  which 
the  United  Kingdom  supplied  44  per  cent.  Imports  of  thread  not  on  reels,  put  up  for  retail 
sale,  were  valued  at  £E38,720,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  30  per  cent 

Fabrics. — Imports  of  piece-goods  of  pure  cotton  in  1934  were  as  follows :  unbleached, 
£E415,403;  bleached,  £E514,314;  dyed  in  the  piece,,  £E591,575;  dyed  in  the  yarn,  £E763,498; 
and  printed  fabrics,  £E942,862.   Japan  supplies  about  60  per  cent  of  the  total  imports. 

Imports  of  cotton  fabrics  mixed  with  natural  silk  amounted  to  £E9,799,  while  fabrics 
mixed  with  artificial  silk  totalled  £E197,968. 

FLAX,  HEMP,  JUTE 

Yams. — Imports  of  flax  yarn  in  1934  were  valued  at  £E15,856,  mostly  bleached  singles  of 
medium-sized  counts.   Imports  of  flax  thread,  put  up  for  retail  sale,  amounted  to  £E5,201. 

Imports  of  hemp  and  ramie  yarns  (mostly  unbleached)  were  valued  at  £E2.340;  hemp 
and  ramie  thread,  put  up  for  retail  sale,  £E11,087;  jute  yarn,  folded,  unbleached,  £E5,603. 

Fabrics. — Imports  of  pure  linen  fabrics  were  valued  at  £E59,420.  Hemp  and  ramie  fabrics 
totalled  £E3,293. 
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Imports  of  pure  jute  fabrics  were  valued  at  £E95.643,  almost  entirely  supplied  by  India. 
Jute  sacks  of  all  kinds  totalled  £E515.571,  mostly  for  packing  cotton  and  seeds. 
Imports  of  carpets  of  pure  jute  were  valued  at  £E165459. 

CORDAGE  AND  LINOLEUM 

Imports  of  cordage  over  10  millimetres  in  thickness  were  valued  at  £E18,873  in  1934,  and 
£E10,617  for  sizes  over  5  and  up  to  10  millimetres;  twine  and  cordage  over  2  mm.  and  up  to 
5  mm.  in  thickness  totalled  £E4,166. 

Imports  of  flax  twine  up  to  2  mm.  in  thickness  were  valued  at  £E119,  and  hemp  and 
ramie  twine  of  the  same  size  at  £E17,215. 

Linoleum  imports  totalled  168,886  kilos  (£E8,291) ;  pegamoid  (£E5,299) ;  waxed  cloth 
<£E14,987). 

HOSIERY 

Imports  of  hosiery  of  all  kinds  during  1934  totalled  £E447,937  compared  with  £E480,586 
in  1933.  Last  year's  imports  included:  pure  natural  silk  hosiery,  £E14,618;  pure  artificial 
silk,  £E45,251;  woollen,  pure  or  mixed,  £E102,509;  and  cotton,  pure  or  mixed,  £E249,632. 
Cheapness  is  the  principal  factor  governing  the  sale  of  hosiery  in  Egypt. 

Imports  of  socks  and  stockings  of  pure  natural  silk  totalled  £E13,928,  of  which  Germany 
is  credited  with  £E5,615,  and  France  £E1,999.  Imports  of  the  same  articles,  containing  over 
15  per  cent  of  natural  silk,  mixed  with  other  materials,  totalled  £E7,546;  and  of  pure  artificial 
silk,  £E22;033.  This  last  category  was  supplied  chiefly  by  Germany  (£E13,252).  Socks  and 
stockings  of  over  15  per  cent  artificial  silk,  mixed  with  other  materials,  were  valued  at 
£E17,681. 

Imports  of  other  articles  and  fabrics  of  pure  natural  silk  totalled  £E690;  of  pure  artificial 
silk,  £E23,218. 

Imports  of  socks  and  stockings  of  wool,  pure  or  mixed,  totalled  £E13,077,  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  supplied  £E10,931  Other  articles  and  hosiery  fabrics  of  wool  were  valued  at 
£E89,432,  the  United  Kingdom  supplying  £E27,443. 

Imports  of  socks  and  stockings  of  cotton,  pure  or  mixed,  totalled  £E101,341,  mostly  from 
Japan  (£E60,630).  Other  articles  and  hosiery  fabrics  of  cotton,  pure  or  mixed,  totalled 
£E14S,291,  also  mainly  from  Japan  (£E69,933). 

CLOTHING  AND  OTHER  READY-MADE  ARTICLES 

Imports  of  ready-made  woollen  clothing  in  1934  amounted  to  £E39,791;  cotton,  £E17,190; 
natural  silk,  £E14,625;  and  artificial  silk  clothing,  £E27,420. 

Imports  of  underclothing,  readv-made,  of  cotton,  were  valued  at  £E13.664  (France  £E3,425, 
United  Kingdom  £E2,971,  Czechoslovakia  £E2,592) ;  of  natural  silk,  £E1,387;  artificial  silk, 
£E3,746. 

Imports  of  household  linen,  made  of  cotton,  amounted  to  £E28,681 ;  natural  silk,  £E722 ; 
artificial  silk  £E1,676;  and  flax,  £E12,663. 

Blankets. — Imports  of  woollen  blankets  and  coverlets  were  valued  at  £E50,693  and  were 
supplied  chiefly  by  the  United  Kingdom  (£E26,896)  and  Tunis  (£E10,010). 

Imports  of  cotton  blankets  and  coverlets  totalled  £E9,457. 


EXPORTING  PHARMACEUTICAL  SPECIALTIES  TO  BRAZIL 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  April  10.  1935. — In  common  with  most  South  American 
countries,  Brazil  offers  an  excellent  outlet  for  pharmaceutical  specialties.  There 
is,  however,  a  well-developed  local  industry  protected  by  rigid  import  regulations 
and  high  duties.  The  duties  are  included  under  the  items  of  the  Brazilian  cus- 
toms tariff  numbered  from  988  to  1530,  and  they  vary  under  the  minimum  tariff 
from  as  high  as  800  milreis  or  roughly  $50  per  kilogram  downwards.  In  the 
case  of  pills  and  tablets,  the  duty  is  208  milreis  per  kilo  (2-2  pounds)  or  approxi- 
mately $14,  while  for  medicinal  solutions  for  internal  and  external  use  the  duty 
is  20  milreis  per  kilo  or  $1.40,  and  under  the  non-classified  section  there  is  an  ad 
valorem  duty  of  25  per  cent,  but  with  the  number  of  items  classifying  articles  of 
this  nature  there  will  be  few  that  will  fall  under  this  last  item. 

Decree  No.  20,377  of  1931  regulates  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  pharma- 
ceutical specialties  and  similar  products  which,  by  this  decree,  are  designated  as 
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being  pharmaceutical  preparations  mixed  in  conformity  with  a  specific  formula 
and  sold  to  the  public  in  original  packages  under  a  special  name.  Such  products, 
no  matter  their  use,  may  not  be  sold  for  public  consumption  nor,  in  the  case  of 
products  of  foreign  origin,  may  they  enter  the  country  except  under  licence  by 
the  National  Department  of  Public  Health. 

The  first  step  necessary  is  to  have  an  agent  in  Brazil  who  is  a  pharmacist 
licensed  by  the  Brazilian  Government.  This  agent  must  be  under  a  contract 
with  the  exporter  whereby  he  becomes  entirely  responsible  to  the  National  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health  for  everything  concerning  the  imported  product — i.e.  if, 
by  any  chance,  a  law  was  accidentally  infringed,  the  agent  in  Brazil  would  be 
liable  for  whatever  penalty  might  be  imposed.  Application  for  licence  can  only 
be  made  by  a  resident  of  Brazil  who  is  a  licensed  pharmacist  or,  in  the  case  of 
biological  products,  it  may  be  a  qualified  physician. 

When  an  agent  with  these  qualifications  has  been  secured,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  be  deposited  with  the  Government  Analytical  Laboratory  the  amount 
of  200  milreis  to  cover  the  fees  for  analysing  each  pharmaceutical  specialty.  The 
application  for  the  licence  must  be  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  registration 
in  the  National  Department  for  Public  Health  of  the  title  and  diploma  of  the 
applicant.  Samples  of  the  product  sufficient  to  make  an  analysis  and  such  tests 
as  may  be  judged  necessary  must  also  be  presented,  together  with  receipt  of  the 
deposit  of  analysis  fee.  In  the  case  of  the  licensing  of  pharmaceutical  products 
of  foreign  origin  this  application  must  also  be  accompanied  by  proof  that  the 
product  has  been  in  use  in  the  country  of  origin  for  at  least  one  uninterrupted 
year,  and  also  proof  that  the  signatory  to  the  description  of  the  product  is  a 
qualified  pharmacist  or  physician,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  the  country  of  origin. 
Both  of  these  documents  must  be  legalized  by  a  competent  authority,  which  would 
include  consular  offices  of  the  Brazilian  Government,  and  must  be  accompanied 
by  a  Portuguese  translation  made  by  a  sworn  translator. 

Every  application  must  be  accompanied  by  an  authentic  description  which 
specifies,  first,  the  drugs  employed  in  the  compound,  each  to  be  indicated  by  their 
technical  names,  the  dosages  (metric),  the  method  of  preparation,  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  employment  of  each  of  the  component  parts,  when  so  deemed  neces- 
sary, and  an  indication  of  the  therapeutic  usage  and  the  process  and  characterisa- 
tion and  dosage  of  the  new  therapeutic  agents  contained  in  the  formula.  It  must 
also  indicate  the  commercial  name  of  the  product.  These  details  must  be  given 
by  the  person  responsible  for,  or  the  manipulator  of,  the  said  pharmaceutical 
specialty. 

The  labels  which  appear  on  the  bottles  or  boxes  or  the  ticket  which  may  be 
attached  thereto  must  be  printed  in  the  Portuguese  language,  and  must  contain 
the  name  of  the  responsible  pharmacist  or  physician,  an  indication  of  the  actual 
substances  of  the  formula,  when  so  required  by  the  licence,  dosage  (metric),  the 
date  of  the  licence,  location  of  the  laboratory  or  factory,  name  of  the  manufac- 
turer, and,  if  so  required  by  the  National  Department  of  Public  Health,  the  fact 
that  the  preparation  is  to  be  sold  on  medical  prescription. 

It  remains  with  the  National  Department  of  Public  Health  to  determine 
what  statements,  as  regards  the  attributes  of  any  preparation,  may  be  printed  on 
the  label  and/or  directions  for  use,  and  on  occasion  this  may  only  be  granted 
after  practical  tests  have  been  carried  out  under  the  observation  of  the  National 
Department  of  Public  Health.  Further,  in  the  case  of  preparations  destined  for 
use  in  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis,  leprosy,  and  venereal  diseases,  licence  shall 
be  granted  for  the  sale  of  such  only  after  approval  has  been  given  by  the  Prophy- 
lactic Inspection  Bureau  for  these  diseases,  and  such  specialties  may  then  only 
be  sold  upon  medical  prescription. 

In  the  above  condensation  of  the  Brazilian  regulations  there  are  two  out- 
standing points.   First,  that  it  is  necessary  to  appoint  a  Brazilian  representative, 
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who  is  a  recognized  pharmacist,  or  physician  in  the  case  of  biological  products, 
to  act  as  agent,  and  who  is  under  contract  to  take  full  responsibility  in  Brazil. 
Secondly,  it  is  necessary  to  divulge  all  details  of  the  formula  and  technique  of 
the  combination. 

Translations  of  all  regulations  dealing  with  the  licence  and  sale  of  pharma- 
ceutical specialties  in  Brazil  are  available  to  Canadian  firms  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

ARGENTINE  MARKET  FOR  NICKEL  ANODES 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  April  13,  1935. — Nickel  plating  is  used  extensively  in  Argentina 
for  a  variety  of  purposes,  and,  as  there  are  no  anodes  produced  locally,  the 
demand  must  be  met  from  abroad.  Total  imports  of  nickel  plates,  which  are 
undoubtedly  made  up  almost  entirely  of  anodes,  for  the  years  1934,  1933  and 
for  the  five  year  average  1928-32,  inclusive,  amounted  to  8,739,  8,853  and  6,133 
kilos  respectively.  The  chief  supplying  countries  with  the  quantities  shipped 
by  each  in  the  respective  periods  were  as  follows:  United  Kingdom,  3,647,  2,820, 
and  1,957;  Austria,  3,428,  4,152,  and  976;  and  Germany,  909,  1,681,  and  2,269. 

These  countries  have  obtained  the  principal  share  of  the  trade  during  the 
last  few  years,  but  both  the  United  States  and  Belgium  are  shown  as  important 
shippers  for  some  of  the  years  between  1928  and  1931. 

Rectangular  anodes  are  used  almost  exclusively,  there  being  no  elliptical 
or  other  shapes  on  the  market.  They  are  usually  specified  "  pure  nickel  "  and 
are  not  depolarized.  These  anodes  are  imported  in  various  sizes  and  thick- 
nesses in  accordance  with  the  requirements  of  each  importer.  The  most  common 
dimensions  are  15  by  30,  20  by  30,  25  by  30,  25  by  40,  and  25  by  50  centimetres, 
while  the  thickness  is  generally  between  5  and  8  millimetres. 

Imports  of  anodes  are  effected  by  buying  agents,  importers  who  place  orders 
direct  with  the  exporter  or  who  purchase  through  their  own  buying  offices  in 
Europe,  and  by  branch  offices  or  agents  of  large  international  companies.  These 
importers  all  sell  direct  to  the  consumer  from  local  stocks. 

The  duties  are  levied  on  the  legal  net  weight  and  work  out  at  about  1-53 
paper  pesos  per  kilogram  (about  40  cents  Canadian  at  current  free  market  rates 
of  exchange).  In  order  to  conform  with  the  customs  regulations,  therefore,  the 
anodes  must  be  wrapped  in  parcels  before  placing  them  in  the  wooden  packing- 
case.  They  are  usually  shipped  100  to  the  case  and  each  5  or  10  anodes  are 
wrapped  in  paper  sufficiently  strong  to  carry  the  weight  without  breaking  and 
are  tied  with  string  to  maintain  the  wrapping  complete. 

Canada  has  never  been  shown  as  a  shipper  of  nickel  plates  to  Argentina, 
and  at  the  present  time  the  exchange  difficulties  (see  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1589:  July  14,  1935,  page  73)  would  seriously  prejudice  the  possi- 
bility of  competition  with  the  United  Kingdom.  Payment  for  imports  from 
the  latter  country  would  receive  the  benefit  of  the  official  exchange  rates, 
whereas  in  all  probability  importers  would  have  to  quote  on  the  basis  of  free 
exchange  rates  when  making  comparisons  with  prices  from  Canada.  It  is  stated 
that  official  exchange  is  available  for  imports  of  anodes  from  Austria  and 
Germany  also.  Nevertheless  importers  have  expressed  an  interest  in  Canadian 
offers;  Canadian  exporters  desirous  of  entering  this  market  should  send  their 
prices  and  specifications  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430, 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina. 
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MARKET  IN  JAPAN  FOR  BONELESS  BEEF 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  value  of  the  yen  in  1932  was  31  cents;  in  1933,  28  cents;  and  in  1934, 

30  cents  Canadian) 

Kobe,  April  5,  1935. — Actual  statistics  covering  the  importation  of  boneless 
beef  into  Japan  are  not  available  owing  to  the  fact  that  all  kinds  of  fresh  or 
frozen  beef  are  classed  under  the  one  heading  "  fresh  beef/'  The  quantity  and 
value  of  imports  under  this  classification  for  the  years  1932,  1933,  and  1934, 
together  with  countries  of  origin,  are  as  follows: — 


Imports  of  Fresh  Beef  into  Japan 

1934  1933  1932 

Short  Tons       Yen  Short  Tons        Yen       Short  Tons  Yen 

Manchukuo                              1,243         332.311  733.0         316,931  62  42,353 

Kwantung  Province  . .  ..         1,579         713,475  1,589.0         663,772  3,845  1,441,123 

China                                      9,955       5.009.959  8,604.0       3,964,934  6,079  2,548,556 

Canada                                      387         115,250  0.5  225   

Australia                                   800         276,502  759.0         275,838  1,430  447,506 

Other  countries                        1,211         429,288  113.0  45,596   


Totals   15,175       6,876,785       11,798.5       5,267,296       11,416  4,479,538 


It  is  impossible  to  estimate  what  proportion  of  the  above  figures  are  made 
up  of  boneless  beef,  but  by  far  the  greatest  quantity  comes  from  Canada  and 
Australia.  The  latter  country  also  supplies  other  types  of  fresh  beef,  but  of  the 
quantity  coming  from  Canada  practically  the  entire  amount  is  probably  boneless 
beef. 

It  will  be  noted  that  Canada  has  only  entered  this  trade  during  the  past 
calendar  year,  as  previously  supplies  from  the  Dominion  could  not  compete  at 
prices  quoted  from  other  sources. 

For  the  most  part,  boneless  beef  is  purchased  by  importers  having  close 
connections  with  the  few  meat-canning  establishments  operating  in  this  country. 
Practically  the  entire  output  of  these  concerns  is  purchased  by  the  naval  auth- 
orities on  contract.  As  these  establishments  are  not  as  a  rule  considered  to  be 
first-class  financial  risks,  it  is  necessary  to  do  business  through  a  well-established 
importer  who  is  prepared  to  furnish  a  letter  of  credit  and  to  supply  these  canning 
establishments,  which  usually  demand  at  least  sixty  days'  credit. 

Since  the  canning  factories  are  established  in  cities  quite  close  to  Yokohama 
and  Kobe  and  adjacent  to  the  naval  stations,  practically  all  the  boneless  beef 
imported  into  this  country  enters  through  these  ports. 

The  type  of  boneless  beef  chiefly  in  demand  in  this  market  is  that  without 
trimmings  and  having  not  more  than  3  or  4  per  cent  fat.  There  is  a  premium 
of  about  one-quarter  to  one-half  of  a  cent  per  pound  on  boneless  beef  without 
trimmings.  The  market  requires  that  the  gut  or  strings  should  be  removed 
from  the  beef. 

At  the  present  time  boneless  beef,  without  trimmings,  is  quoted  at  around 
4i  cents  per  pound  c.i.f.  Japan. 

From  a  new  source  of  supply  a  small  trial  order  of  about  5  tons  would  be 
acceptable;  if  satisfactory,  from  20  to  25  tons  per  month  would  be  ordered. 

As  regards  packing,  the  usual  practice  for  this  market  is  first  to  wrap  the 
beef  in  cheese  cloth  and  afterwards  in  gunny  sacks.  Copies  of  health  certificates 
must  accompany  shipments.  Importers  handling  boneless  beef  are  prepared  to 
establish  a  letter  of  credit. 
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JAPANESE  MARKET  FOR  MILK  SUGAR 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  March  27,  1935. — The  production  in  Japan  of  milk  sugar  has  not 
as  yet  shown  any  great  progress,  and  although  there  has  been  a  steady  demand 
for  this  product,  it  has  been  practically  all  supplied  from  foreign  sources.  Total 
imports  in  1933  amounted  to  281  short  tons  (198,000  yen)  as  compared  with 
367  tons  (207,000  yen)  in  1932.  Germany  was  the  chief  source  of  supply  with 
167  tons  (221  tons  in  1932),  followed  by  Holland,  71  tons  (122  tons),  and  the 
United  States,  43  tons  (1  ton).  In  1934  total  importations  were  463  tons  (331,- 
000  yen) ;  statistics  as  to  imports  from  separate  countries  are  not  as  yet  avail- 
able, but  the  sources  of  supply  are  probably  the  same  as  in  the  previous  year. 
For  the  first  two  months  of  1935  42  tons,  valued  at  29,000  yen,  were  imported. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  some  of  the  supplies  credited  to  Holland  actually 
originate  in  Germany.  In  1930  and  1931,  Great  Britain  was  listed  as  a  country 
of  origin,  but  in  all  probability  the  supplies  came  from  Germany. 

Most  of  the  milk  sugar  imported  into  Japan  is  used  in  the  preparation  of 
certain  kinds  of  confectionery,  infant  foods,  and  medicines.  It  is  necessary 
therefore  that  supplies  comply  with  the  specifications  laid  down  in  the  Pharma- 
copoeia of  Japan  (fifth  edition).  A  government  inspection  and  analysis  is  made 
of  all  shipments  coming  into  Japan,  and  it  is  understood  that  this  inspection  is 
extremely  rigid  in  the  case  of  a  product  from  a  new  source  of  supply.  Unless 
the  prescribed  analysis  is  complied  with,  the  product  will  not  command  the 
best  price  and  will  be  sold  mainly  for  industrial  purposes. 

Sales  of  milk  sugar  in  Japan  are  dependent  principally  on  price  competi- 
tion and  fulfilment  of  the  required  specifications,  which  are  commonly  termed 
P.J.5.  The  greatest  proportion  of  the  business  is  done  with  the  large  whole- 
sale drug  and  chemical  firms,  some  of  which  deal  direct  with  suppliers,  prin- 
cipally in  Germany  and  Holland.  Others  place  their  orders  with  the  per- 
manent representatives  in  Japan  of  some  of  the  more  important  suppliers  in 
Germany,  who  call  on  the  trade  regularly. 

The  current  market  price  for  milk  sugar  ranges  from  1  •  08  yen  to  1-10  yen 
per  kilo  (2-2  pounds) ;  with  exchange  at  28^  cents  to  the  yen,  this  is  equivalent 
to  from  30-78  cents  to  31-35  cents  per  kilo.  Supplies  from  the  various  sources 
are  quoted  as  follows  per  kilo:  United  States  and  Holland,  1-05  yen  to  1-06 
yen;  German,  0-97  to  0-98  yen. 

If  suppliers  will  not  guarantee  P.J.5  specifications,  buyers  will  only  do 
business  at  a  reduction  of  5  per  cent  from  the  above  prices. 

The  duty  on  milk  sugar  is  15-12  yen  per  132  pounds.  Converted  at  the 
current  rate  of  exchange  this  works  out  to  3^  cents  per  pound.  As  this  is  a 
specific  duty  the  weight  of  the  packing  is  also  included  for  duty  purposes. 

The  bulk  of  the  importations  come  in  100-kilo  cases  or  casks,  which  are 
lined  with  oiled  paper. 

INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  BATAVIA 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  March  6,  1935. — The  introduction  of  new  industries  in  Batavia 
and  environs  in  recent  years  has  assumed  considerable  proportions.  This  trend 
is  due  to  a  variety  of  causes,  all  related  in  some  way  to  the  depression. 

In  the  beginning,  Batavia,  like  all  European  settlements  in  the  East,  was 
a  commercial  city,  devoted  chiefly  to  the  exportation  of  the  country's  raw 
materials.  As  time  went  on,  imports  increased  in  quantity  until  for  many 
years  they  exceeded  exports.   Industrialization  was  gradual,  the  beginning  prob- 
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ably  being  the  erection  of  equipment  to  repair  and  build  ships.  The  possibili- 
ties of  commerce  diverted  interest  from  industry  until  depression  with  its 
narrowing  of  export  markets,  and  drastic  price  declines,  removed  most  of  the 
profit  from  trading.  The  agricultural  community  has  been  gradually  embracing 
industry,  and  this  has  received  an  impetus  from  the  increase  in  customs  duties 
and  the  introduction  of  quota  restrictions,  which  enable  local  plants  to  compete 
favourably  with  imports.  The  Government  gives  further  aid  by  granting  indus- 
trial machinery  free  admittance  and  by  allowing  the  free  importation  of  raw 
materials  for  processing  for  specified  future  periods.  Since  1930  twenty  new 
plants  of  large  capacity  and  capitalization  have  been  opened  in  Batavia,  besides 
many  smaller  ones. 

General  Motors  established  a  large  assembly  plant  at  Tandjong  Priok  in 
1927.  The  Regnault  Paint  and  Ink  Works  were  established  at  Batavia  in  1932, 
as  well  as  a  paint  company  financed  by  local  capital.  In  1934  the  well-known 
Dutch  paint  concern  of  Pieter  Schoen  opened  a  branch  plant  in  Batavia.  These 
industries  make  it  difficult  to  import  anything  but  specialty  paints  from  abroad. 
The  general  service  paints  of  local  manufacture  are  of  good  quality,  and  in 
addition  receive  a  10  per  cent  preference  on  all  Government  orders. 

A  glass-blowing  plant  producing  fair-quality  bottles,  and  a  steel  drum 
works  making  "  one  trip  "  drums  for  exporting  essential  oils  and  other  liquid 
products,  have  been  erected.  A  number  of  mineral  and  aerated  water  plants 
have  been  introduced,  the  most  important  of  which  is  Fraser  &  Neave  Ltd.,  a 
branch  of  the  large  Singapore  company  of  the  same  name.  These  are  in 
addition  to  the  numerous  fruit  extract  and  syrup  manufacturers.  In  1933  the 
Beck's  brewery  interests  of  Germany  opened  a  large  and  modern  brewery  in 
Batavia.  This  plant,  in  conjunction  with  a  competing  one  in  Soerabaia,  is 
capable  of  supplying  the  beer  requirements  of  the  entire  archipelago.  Imports 
are  still  made,  although  restricted  by  quota.  Canadian  breweries  cannot  enter 
the  market  now  because  they  made  no  shipments  here  in  those  years  upon 
which  the  quotas  are  based.  Fruit  extracts  from  local  plants,  in  addition  to 
established  brands  from  Holland  and  Australia,  make  importation  from  Canada 
unattractive.  No  aerated  waters  except  very  well-known  brands  such  as  Apol- 
linaris  and  Vichy  are  interesting.  Coca-cola  was  first  introduced  here  a  number 
of  years  ago,  and  after  initial  difficulties  has  now  become  profitable. 

In  December,  1934,  a  soap  factory  was  opened  by  Lever  Brothers.  This 
factory  is  completely  modern  and  turns  out  the  entire  range  of  soap  products 
associated  with  the  name  of  that  firm.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  raw  materials 
employed  are  obtained  locally.  (Soap  products  have  never  been  imported 
into  Netherlands  India  from  Canada.)  The  first  new  factory  to  be  established 
in  Batavia  in  1935  was  the  plant  of  the  National  Carbon  Co.  Ltd.,  manu- 
facturing Ever-ready  batteries  and  flashlights.  The  market  has  been  supplied 
in  the  past  largely  by  imports  from  the  United  States  and  China,  and  it  is 
expected  that  this  new  industry  will  have  a  marked  effect  upon  future  imports. 

In  Buitenzorg,  which  is  about  forty  miles  inland  from  Batavia,  the  Good- 
year Tire  &  Rubber  Co.  Ltd.  are  now  constructing  a  modern  plant  for  the 
production  of  their  complete  range  of  rubber  goods.  It  is  not  expected  that 
prices  will  be  materially  affected  when  this  plant  goes  into  production,  but  it 
will  ensure  to  that  firm  the  bulk  of  Government  requirements  and  will  enable 
them  to  make  a  larger  profit  upon  local  private  sales  as  well. 

Although  this  report  has  dealt  only  with  new  industries  in  Batavia,  the 
same  trend  is  to  be  noticed  in  all  the  other  urban  centres  in  the  territory.  The 
effect  is  to  reduce  the  demand  for  imports.  The  fact  that  the  organizations 
have  established  and  are  establishing  important  plants  may  be  regarded  as  proof 
of  their  faith  in  the  future  of  Netherlands  India.  One  result  of  the  increased 
industrialization  of  Batavia  has  been  to  increase  the  European  population,  which 
now  numbers  over  37,000. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

VANITY  AND  COMPACT  CASES,  COSMETIC  BOXES  AND  CONTAINERS,  ETC. 

With  reference  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1594  (August  18,  1934) ,  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  have  now  issued 
a  report  which  recommends  that  only  one  section  of  the  classes  of  merchandise 
under  consideration  shall  be  made  the  subject  of  a  marking  order  when  imported 
into  the  United  Kingdom.  The  articles  in  question  are  vanity  and  compact 
cases,  cosmetic  boxes  and  containers,  and  it  is  proposed  that  they  should,  on 
sale  or  exposure  for  sale,  bear  an  indication  of  origin  either  die-stamped  or  other- 
wise impressed,  incised  or  embossed  on  each  article,  or  printed  or  stamped  on  a 
label  securely  attached  or  affixed  thereto. 

Importers  will  doubtless  expect  overseas  manufacturers  to  comply  with  the 
marking  requirements  before  shipment  of  the  goods,  although  it  is  not  suggested 
that  the  indication  of  origin  shall  be  obligatory  at  the  time  of  importation. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Increases  Tariff  on  Dead  Turkeys 

Mr.  Frederic  Hudd,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  cables  that 
the  United  Kingdom  import  duty  on  dead  turkeys  has  been  increased  to  3d. 
per  pound,  effective  as  from  May  2.   The  former  rate  was  Id.  per  pound. 

Turkeys  the  product  of  Canada  or  other  part  of  the  Empire  entitled  to 
preference,  when  shipped  in  accordance  with  Imperial  preference  regulations, 
are  exempt  from  duty  under  the  terms  of  the  Canada-United  Kingdom  Trade 
Agreement  of  1932. 

South  Africa  Proposes  50  Per  Cent  Empire  Content  for  Preference  Goods 

The  Union  of  South  Africa  Votes  and  Proceedings  of  the  House  of  Assembly 
contains  a  notice  of  motion  under  the  name  of  the  Minister  of  Finance,  dated 
April  4,  1935,  reading: — 

That  the  Customs  Tariff  and  Excise  Duty  Amendment  Act,  1925,  be  amended  to  the 
effect  that  where  reduced  rates  of  duty  are  applied  to  articles  manufactured  in  and  imported 
from  any  particular  country,  at  least  50  per  cent  of  the  factory  or  works  cost  of  each  such 
article  must  be  represented  by  materials  and  labour  of  that  country,  or  where  the  articles  are 
imported  from  a  territory  forming  part  of  the  King's  dominions,  by  materials  and  labour  of 
any  part  of  the  King's  dominions. 

British  Preference  in  Federated  Malay  States:  a  Correction 

With  reference  to  the  article  on  the  above  subject  published  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1628  (April  13,  1935),  page  647,  the  list  of  alternative 
shipping  services  suggested  should  include  that  of  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
Company  from  Vancouver  to  Hongkong  with  transhipment  at  the  latter  point 
to  regular  sailings  of  other  lines  from  Hongkong  to  Singapore. 

Belgian  Export  Regulations 

Mr.  Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brussels,  reports 
that  royal  decrees  have  been  published  (Moniteur  Beige  of  April  10  and  April 
20)  providing  that  certain  goods  upon  their  exportation  from  Belgium  must  be 
accompanied  by  export  permits.  The  aim  of  these  measures  is  to  prevent  a 
sudden  increase  in  exports  due  to  the  recent  devaluation  of  Belgian  currency, 
the  Government  considering  that  a  marked  increase  could  induce  foreign 
countries  to  impose  restrictions  on  imports  of  Belgian  goods. 

The  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  will  use  export  permits  to  control  the 
volume  of  exports. 
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The  following  goods  have  so  far  been  subjected  to  this  formality: — 
Carpets  (tariff  items  No.  523  and  No.  552) ;  hollow-ware  (Nos.  845,  846  and  862) ; 
bricks  of  earth  (No.  808) ;  cement  (No.  163) ;  crushed  stone  (No.  179) ;  rags,  old  rope 
and  waste  (No.  605) ;  waste  paper  and  board  (No.  723)  ;  old  iron  (No.  934) ;  copper 
filings,  waste  and  scrap  of  old  manufactures  (ex.  No.  935) ;  table  covers  (No.  553) ;  velvets 
and  plushes  (No.  555) ;  ordinary  paper  board  (No.  724) ;  roofing  paper  board  (No.  725) ; 
ordinary  wrapping  paper  (No.  728) ;  sulphurized  paper  (No.  732) ;  wrapping  paper  n.s.m. 
(•No.  733) ;  paper  and  board  glazed  or  enamelled  (No.  747) ;  special  paper  and  board, 
n.s.m.  (No.  751);  and  paper  and  board  n.e.i.  (No.  752  and  No.  753). 

The  new  measure  is  applicable  as  from  April  12  for  the  first  eight  items 
and  from  April  22  for  the  remaining  items.  It  is  probable  that  the  measure  will 
be  applied  to  other  goods  as  the  need  arises. 

Mexican  Import  Duties  on  Automobiles 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  advises 
under  date  April  25,  1935,  that,  effective  that  day,  the  Mexican  import  duties  on 
passenger  automobiles  with  motors  of  over  four  cylinders  have  been  changed  to 
place  six-passenger  cars  under  the  lower  rates  previously  applicable  only  to  cars 
of  capacity  up  to  five  passengers.  This  change  is  introduced  merely  to  avoid 
confusion  concerning  new  models  which  are  advertised  as  being  roomier  than 
previous  models. 

Mexican  Silver  Currency  Withdrawn 

Mr.  M.  B.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writes 
under  date  April  27,  1935,  that  owing  to  the  rise  in  the  price  of  silver  the 
Mexican  Government  have  found  it  expedient  to  withdraw  all  silver  currency 
from  circulation,  to  be  replaced  by  paper  notes  and  fractional  coins  of  copper. 
This  will  in  no  way  affect  ordinary  commercial  or  other  transactions.  It  is  the 
stated  policy  of  the  Government  to  maintain  the  rate  of  exchange  at  3-60  pesos 
to  $1  United  States. 

Additional  Taxes  in  the  Dominican  Republic 

The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  has  received  a  copy  of  Gaceta 
Oficial  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  published  March  13,  1935,  containing  Law 
No.  854,  "Taxes  on  Goods  for  Sale,  Use  and  Consumption."  This  new  law 
enlarges  the  scope  of  a  similar  law  passed  in  1925  and  subsequently  amended 
from  time  to  time.  Information  respecting  any  particular  commodities  may 
be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Regulation  of  the  Trade  in  Wheat  and  Flour  in  Spanish  Morocco 

Mr.  A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Milan,  writes  under 
date  March  22,  1935,  that  trade  in  wheat,  and  wheat  flour  in  the  Spanish 
zone  of  Morocco  is  regulated  by  decrees  of  March  31  and  September  20,  1934. 
Under  these  regulations  an  internal  consumption  tax  is  levied  on  imports  of 
wheat  flour.  The  tax  is  fixed  monthly,  or  at  shorter  intervals  if  necessary,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  bring  the  cost  of  the  imported  product  up  to  the  price 
fixed  for  domestic  wheat  and  flour.  Government  sanction  is  necessary  before 
millers  may  purchase  either  domestic  or  foreign  wheat.  Permission  may  be 
refused  for  the  purchase  by  millers  of  foreign  when  supplies  of  similar  domestic 
wheat  are  available  for  sale  in  the  district  in  which  the  mill  is  located,  or  for 
the  purchase  of  foreign  wheat  of  kinds  different  from  the  domestic  in  what  may 
be  deemed  to  be  unnecessarily  large  quantities. 

New  Japanese  Duties  Effective 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1629 
(April  20),  page  696,  Mr.  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary,  Tokyo,  writes 
that  the  Japan  official  Gazette  of  April  6  brings  into  effect  from  April  5  all  the 
revisions  mentioned  except  those  relating  to  iron  and  steel,  item  462. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  7 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  7,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  April  29,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 


Country 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Eon  mania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Kupee 

'Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

giam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies.Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

bouth  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 
.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 


.4245 

.1196 

.1217 

.9733 
.4985 
.2800 
.1930 
.0342 
.0000 

!3650 
.4985 
.4020 

]4424 
.5678 
.0138 
.  8666 
.0138 
.0392 
.0392 
.8666 
.9431 
.8666 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
April  29 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
May  7 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


4.8666 
Official.    + 1 


$  .1890 

$  .1885 

4 

.1704 

.1697 

.0128 

.0126 

7 

.0421 

.0418 

34 

.2167 

.2168 

24 

.0214 

.0214 

4 

.0664 

.0661 

24 

.4054 

.4031 

4 

4.8575 

.4.8562 

2 

.0094 

.0094 

7 

.6801 

.6780 

44 

.2967 

.2952 

4* 

.0830 

.0826 

34 

.0230 

.0229 

5 

.2439 

.2441 

34 

0441 

044.1 

!oioi 

.0102 

44 

.1375 

.1370 

5* 

.2503 

.2504 

24 

24 

.3259 

.3244 

1.0046 

•  1.0031 

14 

.3236* 

.3234* 

.2552f 
.0830* 

.2552T 

.0828* 

.0565f 
.0512* 

.0565f 
.0511* 

4 

.0412f 

.0412f 

.5644 

.5573 

4 

.2788 

.2790 

4-5 

.2361 

.2357 

6 

.2612 

.2608 

.8067 

.8037 

1.0039 

1 . 0020 

.5953 

.5877 

.  3662 

.3664 

34 

.2858 

.2861 

3.65 

.6800 

.6780 

34 

.4109 

.  4094 

.4454 

.4456 

.5664 

.5659 

1.0120 

1.0107 

4.8675 

4.8662 

1.0120 

1.0107 

.0664 

.0661 

.0664 

.0661 

3.8861 

3.8850 

4.9832 

4 . 9850 

3.9094 

3.9162 

4.8500 

i 

4.84S7 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  tto  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 
Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Dried  Codfish  

Rolled  Oats  

Vegetables,  Meat, 

served). 
Honey  


Fish  (Pre- 


Miscellaneous — 

Coloured  Newsprint  in  Sheets 
and  Reams. 

Calcium  Carbide  

Sporting  Goods  

Construction  Material  

Tools  (Engineers'  and  Carpenters 
Hand  Tools,  Files,  etc.). 

Electrical  Accessories  for  Auto- 
mobiles. 

Electrical  Household  Appliances 
Pneumatic    Tire    Casings  and 
Inner  Tubes  for  Automobiles. 

Children's  Hosiery  

Hosiery  (Men's)  

Belting  (Leather)  

Belting  (Rubber)  


425 
426 
427 

428 


429 

430 
431 
432 
433 

434 

435 
436 

437 
438 
439 
440 


Port-au-Prince,  Haiti. 
New  York,  U.S.A... . 
Lima,  Peru  


Hamburg,  Germany. 


Batavia,  Java. 


Calcutta,  India. 
Bombay,  India. 

Lima,  Peru  

Bombay,  India . 


Barcelona,  Spain, 


Bombay,  India . . . 
Brussels,  Belgium 


Kingston  Jamaica. 
Kingston,  Jamaica. 
Bombay  India. 


Bombay,  India  Agency. 


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  (for  distribu- 
tion). 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  May  17;  Duchess  of  York,  May  24;  Duchess  of 
Atholl,  May  31;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  8 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania.  May  24; 
Antonia,  June  7 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  May  17;  Beaverdale,  May  24;  Beaverbrae,  May  31;  Beaver- 
burn,  June  7;  Beaverhill,  June  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  May  17;  Alaunia,  May 
24;  Ascania,  May  31;  Aurania,  June  7 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  May  16;  Manchester  Producer,  May  23;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  May  30;  Manchester  Division,  June  G;  Manchester  Regiment,  June  13 
— all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Salacia,  May  16;  Nubian,  June  4;  Dakotian, 
June  15 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  May  24. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  May  15;   Montcalm,  May  22 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  May  17;  Airthria,  May  24;  Athenia,  May  31;  Sulairia,  June  7 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  May  29. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross  (calls  at  Dundee),  May  17;  Cairnesk,  May  31 ;  Cairn- 
glen  (calls  at  Dundee),  June  14 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head  (does  not  call  at  Belfast),  May  17;  Fanad  Head 
(does  not  call  at  Dublin),  May  26;  Dunaff  Head,  June  8 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for 
Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverford,  May  17;  Beaverbrae,  May  31 ;  Beaverburn,  June  7;  Beaver- 
hill. June  14— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Olaf  Bergh,  May  23;  Sirenes,  June  6 — both  County  Line 
(call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  May  16;  Grey  County,  June  4 — both  County  Line. 

To  Hamburg.— Goslar,  May  17;  Hagen,  June  14— both  Hamburg-American-North  German 
Lloyd  Line  (call  at  Bremen) ;  Beaverdale,  Canadian  Pacific,  May  24. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.— Gunvor,  May  23;  Sonja,  June  19— both  Lloyd- 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports—  Braheholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico 
Line,  May  23;  Kentucky  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia-America  Line,  May  25. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.—Siredsil  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre) 
Shaw  SS.  Ltd..  May  16;  New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  17;   Belle  Isle  Newfound- 
land-Canada SS.  Co.,  May  24. 
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To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co  ,  May  20  and  June  3 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 

May  16;    Cornwallis  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  30;    Colborne,  June  13 — all  Canadian 

National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodney,  May  15;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
May  24;  Lady  Somers,  May  29;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
June  7 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  May  17;  Cissy,  June  2 — both  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corporation. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered) . 

To  M ontevideo  and  Buenos  Aires. — Nordkap,  Canada-South  American  Line,  May  16. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Khios,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
June  6, 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton.— ^Canadian  Challenger,  May 
30;  Canadian  Constructor,  June  21 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Victor,  May  31;  Carua~ 
dian  Highlander,  June  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penomg,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Phemius,  Java-New  York  Line,  May  21. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
— City  of  Worcester.  American  and  Indian  Line,  June  3. 

To  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lour- 
enco  Marques  and  Beira. — Tower  Bridge  (does  not  call  at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco 
Marques  or  Beira),  May  18;  Cochrane,  May  25 — both  Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Port  Natal. — dir.  Sass.,  Montreal  Ship- 
ping Co.,  June  10. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  May  29;  Empress  of  Britain,  June  15 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland.  May  28;  Nova  Scotia,  June  15 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko,  May  20;  Pulaski,  June  3 — 
both  Gdynia-America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia);  Gripsholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen), 
May  27. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  a?id  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Ltd.,  May  20;  Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  Maj'  20;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St. 
Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  May  22;  Newfoundland  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Furness  Jjine,  May  28. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  May  18;  Lady  Drake,  May  25; 
Lady  Neison.  June  8 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  May  22;  Cissy,  June  7 — both  Ocean 
Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  May  13;  Cavelier, 
May  27 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
May  20;  Cornwallis  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  June  3;  Colborne,  June  17 — all  Cana- 
dian National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Cingalese  Prince, 
May  15;  Silversandal,  June  5;  Chinese  Prince,  June  19— all  Silver-Prince  Line;  New- 
foundland, May  21;   Nova  Scotia,  June  8 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Samarang,  Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Myrmidon,  Java-New  York  Line,  May  17. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Gitano,  May  23;  Trentino,  June  13 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  May  15;  Lady  Drake,  May  21; 
Lady  Nelson,  June  4 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaica  Outsorts. — Crawford  Ellis,  United  Fruit  Line,  May  24. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  May  25;  Hikawa  Maru,  June  15;  Hiye 
Maru,  June  29 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tantalus,  June  2;  Talthybius,  June  23 
— both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), May  18;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  June  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), June  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  June  29— all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Bclawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverash,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  May  31. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  May  22;  Aorangi,  June  19 — -both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  May  13;  Golden 
Coast,  June  13;  Golden  State,  July  13 — all  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lytlelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  May 
20;  Hauraki,  June  13 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Anten,  May  20;  Skagern, 
June  10;  Roxen,  July  10— all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  June. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Dinteldyk,  May  18;  Damsterdyk,  June  1;  Loch- 
katrine,  June  15;  Delftdyk,  June  29 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if 
inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — ■ 
America,  June  1 ;  Europa,  July  21 — both  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Francisco,  May  23;  Wis- 
consin. June  7;  San  Antonio,  July  4 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports, — Margaret  Johnson,  June  7;  Buenos  Aires,  July  13 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Cellina,  May  17,  Fella.  June  4; 
Rosandra.  July  6— all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad). — King  Frederick,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  May  14. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steiamer, 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverpalm,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line.  June  5. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  May  28; 
Point  Judith,  June  27— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Leikanger,  May  15; 
Hardanger.  June  16— both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and,  Liverpool. — Laurite  Swenson  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  May  15  ;  Dalblair 
(does  not  call  at  Liverpool),  May  15 — both  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.;  Moldanger  (calls 
at  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam),  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  May  15;  Dinteldyk  (calls  at  Southampton 
and  Rotterdam),  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  May  16;  Bessemer  City  (calls  at  Avonmouth), 
B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  May  17;  Gothic  Star  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle),  American 
Mail  Line  Ltd.,  May  18;  Pacific  Shipper,  May  24;  Pacific  Pioneer,  June  6 — both  Fiutcss  Line 
Ltd.  (call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester). 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Antwerp,  Rotterdam  and  Bordeaux. — San  Francisco,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  May  19. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rosandra  Empin  Shipping 
Co.,  June  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and.  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son  Ltd.,  May  16 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of,    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1  single 
copies,  5  cents.   Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Inve3ce  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 

Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Ma*p  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.   (1330  Edition.) 
Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  In  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Continent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).   (Price  25  cents.; 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).  (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 

Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1 . 50) . 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.   (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  $3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.   (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.   (Price  $1  per  annum.) 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— .Safe  Deposit. 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  tetters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungarj'',  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (Thia 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territoiy  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  "Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,'  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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CONDITIONS  IN  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

Frederic  Htjdd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom 

London,  April  25,  1935. — All  available  indices  point  to  a  maintenance  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  of  the  improved  general  conditions  in  the 
United  Kingdom  which  marked  the  close  of  1934.  Weight  was  given  to  this 
conclusion  when  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  introducing  the  Budget, 
said  that  the  year  (fiscal)  just  closed  had  been  characterized  by  a  substantial 
advance  towards  recovery. 

Industrial  output  increased  by  about  12  per  cent;  manufacturing  production 
has  established  a  new  record;  and  exports  were  up  last  year  by  £30,000.000. 
Interest  rates  remained  low,  and  there  was  a  great  increase  in  the  volume  of  capital 
works  and  particularly  of  new  building.  Last  January  the  number  of  motor 
vehicles  registered  was  about  30  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  at  the  corresponding 
period  in  1934.  The  output  of  steel  last  year  increased  by  30  per  cent,  and  of  pig 
iron  by  50  per  cent.  The  rayon  industry  also  established  a  new  record  for  output. 

The  Chancellor  said  retail  trade  has  continued  to  expand.  In  February  it 
was  nearly  5  per  cent  greater  than  it  was  in  February,  1934,  showing  that  the 
improvement  had  reached  right  down  to  the  purchasing  power  of  the  people. 
Side  by  side  with  this  general  increase,  deposits  with  the  Post  Office  Savings 
Bank  and  the  trustee  savings  banks,  and  the  net  sales  of  savings  certificates,  rose 
by  nearly  £50,000,000  last  year. 
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IMPROVEMENTS  IN  BASIC  INDUSTRIES 

The  latest  reports  available  at  the  time  of  writing  indicate  that  there  has 
been  a  further  improvement  in  the  heavy  industries  and  in  the  textile  and  coal 
trades.  The  output  of  steel  and  pig  iron  in  March  was  the  largest  for  some  time, 
and  the  average  monthly  production  exceeded  that  of  1929 — the  peak  year  since 
the  war.  Owing  to  a  larger  domestic  demand  and  increased  shipping  activity, 
the  trend  of  coal  production  in  some  of  the  larger  coalfields  was  upward.  The 
trade  correspondent  of  the  Times  reports  that  in  textiles  a  large  number  of  orders 
for  India  and  other  overseas  markets  has  been  booked  with  the  Lancashire  mills, 
although  the  recent  increase  in  shipments  is  due  to  orders  placed  some  time  ago. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  slight  recovery  in  employment  in  the  cotton  textile 
industry  is  likely  to  be  maintained,  and  the  outlook  in  the  woollen  textile  indus- 
tries is  regarded  as  more  favourable.  Trade  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  is 
reported  to  be  much  better  than  for  some  years  past.  Some  manufacturers  have 
recently  been  working  at  capacity,  and  boot-  and  shoe-making  towns  generally 
have  benefited  by  the  recovery  which  began  last  quarter. 

TRENDS  IN  VARIOUS  INDUSTRIES 

The  Economist  trade  supplement  index  of  business  activity  in  February 
shows  that  on  the  basis  of  a  monthly  average  of  100  in  1924,  the  average  of 
employment  in  all  trades  in  February,  1935,  was  105J  as  compared  with  a 
monthly  average  in  1934  of  106. 

Building  activity  stood  at  222  as  compared  with  199.  The  motor  industry 
returns  show  the  average  of  motor  vehicle  registrations  in  February  was  253  as 
compared  with  201  in  1934.  The  monthly  average  in  the  consumption  of  iron 
and  steel  was  86  as  compared  with  88  in  1934,  and  the  average  of  consumption  in 
cotton  was  85  as  compared  with  89.  The  average  of  bank  clearances  in  both 
London  and  the  provinces  was  approximately  the  same  as  in  1934.  All  present 
indications  point  to  a  greater  degree  of  activity  in  industry  and  trade  generally 
than  was  the  case  a  year  ago. 

AGRICULTURAL  CONDITIONS 

The  Ministry  of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries  monthly  report  upon  agricultural 
conditions  in  England  and  Wales  on  April  1  states  that  conditions  on  the  whole 
were  favourable  to  spring  wheat  cultivation  and  that  good  progress  was  made  in 
this  direction.  Spring  sowing  at  the  end  of  the  month  was  general,  but  there  is 
no  indication  that  more  spring  wheat  will  be  sown  this  year  than  last.  Prepara- 
tion of  the  land  for  potatoes  and  sugar  beet  is  well  forward,  and  the  planting  of 
early  potatoes  is  being  carried  out  under  favourable  conditions.  Autumn-sown 
crops  have  benefited  from  the  mild  and  open  conditions  which  followed  the  some- 
what inclement  weather  which  characterized  the  beginning  of  March.  Seeds 
are  reported  Vigorous  and  healthy  and  in  some  districts  well  forward,  while  in  a 
few  areas  the  prospects  are  disappointing  owing  to  uneven  germination.  At  the 
end  of  the  month  pastures  were  showing  signs  of  growth,  and  stock  has  been 
turned  out  to  grass  earlier  than  usual  owing  to  the  short  supplies  of  fodder  now 
remaining.  All  classes  of  stock  are  reported  to  be  doing  well  and  milk  yields  are 
normal  for  the  time  of  year. 

IMPROVED  EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION 

One  of  the  most  significant  indications  of  improved  conditions  is  the  increase 
in  employment,  and  a  recent  report  of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  provides  ground 
for  optimism.  According  to  this  return,  it  is  estimated  that  at  March  25,  1935, 
there  were  approximately  10,200,000  insured  persons  aged  16-24  in  employment 
in  Great  Britain.  This  was  119,000  more  than  a  month  before  and  139,000  more 
than  a  year  before. 
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In  nearly  all  the  principal  industries  there  was  an  improvement  in  employ- 
ment between  February  25  and  March  25.  The  most  marked  improvement 
occurred  in  the  building  industry,  but  there  were  also  substantial  reductions  in 
the  numbers  unemployed  in  public  works,  contracting,  coal-mining,  engineering, ' 
iron  and  steel  manufacture,  the  tailoring,  cotton,  pottery,  and  motor  vehicle 
industries,  the  transport  and  distributive  trades,  and  hotel,  boarding-house,  etc., 
service.  In  none  of  the  principal  industries  was  there  a  marked  decline  in 
employment. 

At  March  25,  1935,  the  numbers  of  unemployed  persons  on  the  registers  of 
employment  exchanges  in  Great  Britain  were  1,746,277  wholly  unemployed, 
317.910  temporarily  stopped,  and  89,683  normally  in  casual  employment,  making 
a  total  of  2.153,870.  This  was  131,593  less  than  the  number  on  the  registers  at 
February  25.  1935,  and  47,707  less  than  at  that  date  in  1934. 


COST  OF  LIVING 


At  March  1  the  average  level  of  retail  prices  of  the  commodities  taken  into 
account  in  the  statistics  compiled  by  the  Ministry  of  Labour  (including  food, 
rent,  clothing,  fuel  and  light,  and  miscellaneous  items)  was  approximately  41 
per  cent  above  the  level  of  July,  1914,  as  compared  with  42  per  cent  at  February 
1  and  40  per  cent  at  March  1,  1934.  For  food  only  the  corresponding  percentages 
at  these  three  dates  were  22,  24,  and  20  respectively. 

OVERSEAS  TRADE 

The  progress  of  overseas  trade  during  the  first  quarter  has  on  the  whole 
been  satisfactory.  The  only  disquieting  feature  is  that  the  decline  in  imports 
of  raw  materials,  which  became  apparent  in  November  last,  has  not  been  checked. 
This  of  course  does  not  affect  the  immediate  position,  and  indeed  tends  to  correct 
the  adverse  balance  of  trade.  However,  the  consumption  of  raw  products  by 
the  finishing  industries  bears  a  direct  relation  to  the  condition  of  industry  in 
future  months,  and  when  it  is  a  falling  quantity  it  points  to  decreasing  activity. 
The  following  table  shows  the  imports,  exports,  and  re-exports  as  compared  with 
the  first  three  months  of  1934:—- 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934  Jan.-Mar.,  1935  Inc.  or  Dec.  Per  Cent 

Imports   £183,731,620       £178,317,416  -£  5.414,204       -  2.9 

Exports  (British)   94,718,255         105,498,315  +  10,780,060  +11.3 

Re-exports   14,906,413  13,911,968  -      994,445       -  6.6 


£293,356,288       £297,727,699       +£  4,371,411  +1.5 

Considering  the  figures  under  the  broad  classifications  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Trade,  it  is  seen  that  the  contraction  in  imports  of  raw  materials  amounts  to 
£5,425,606.  Raw  wool  alone  more  than  accounted  for  this  result,  since  importa- 
tions under  this  heading  were  £6,684,764  less  than  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934. 
1  he  weakness  which  has  developed  in  wool  prices  contributed  partly  to  this  result. 
While  raw  cotton  was  down  by  £1,377,522,  and  hides  and  skins  by  £979,254,  crude 
rubber  increased  by  £1,603,814. 

Purchases  from  abroad  of  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  were  also  on  a  diminish- 
ing scale,  the  1935  total  (£82,254,669)  being  £922,013  less  than  last  year.  This 
figure  would  have  been  very  much  greater  had  it  not  been  for  an  advance  in 
tobacco  imports  of  £1,293,959. 

Imports  of  manufactured  articles,  valued  at  £42,980,245,  were  £1,057,195 
more  than  a  year  ago.  As  has  been  explained  in  previous  reports,  however,  this 
division  contains  a  good  many  important  items  which  are  required  for  repro- 
cessing in  this  country. 

The  rise  in  British  exports  by  no  less  than  £10,780,060  in  contrast  with  a 
year  ago  is  regarded  as  a  highly  desirable  development.    Shipments  under  the 
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fully  manufactured  class  during  the  three  months  were  valued  at  £82,285,213, 
which  is  a  growth  of  £9,843,047.  The  chief  items  to  which  this  increase  is 
attributable  are  machinery,  vehicles,  cotton  manufactures,  and  iron  and  steel. 
A  minor  increase  of  £1,484,725  is  disclosed  in  the  raw  material  section  and  a 
falling  off  of  £612,491  under  food,  drink,  and  tobacco. 

The  net  result  of  the  quarterly  accounts  is  that  the  visible  adverse  balance 
of  trade  was  £58,907,000.  This  compares  with  £74,107,000  in  the  January-to- 
March  period  in  1934  and  with  £56,826,000  in  1933.  The  summaries  of  imports, 
exports,  and  re-exports  are  given  below: — 


table  of  imports,  exports,  and  re-exports,  according  to  the  board  of  trade 
classification,  during  the  three  months  ended  march  31, 
1934  and  1935 

(a)  Imports 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934  Jan.-Mar.,  1935 


Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £  83,176,682  £  82,254,669 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured.   ..  57.628,046  52,202,439 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   41,923,050  42,980,245 

Animals,  not  for  food   187,996  309,700 

Parcel  post   815,846  570,363 


Total   £183,731,620  £178,317,416 


(b)  Exports  of  Produce  and  Manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934  Jan.-Mar.,  1935 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco   £    7,531,747       £  6,919,256 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  .  .  12,015,018  13,499,743 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured   72,442,166  82,285,213 

Animals,  not  for  food   119,645  128,423 

Parcel  post   2,609,679  2,665,680 

Total   £  94,718,255  £105,498,315 


(c)  Exports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandise 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934  Jan.-Mar.,  1935 

Food,  drink  and  tobacco                                                     £    3,359,620  £  3,177,655 

Raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufactured  .  .            8,918,696  7,983,473 

Articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured                                    2,615,578  2,687,423 

Animals,  not  for  food                                                                    12,519  63,417 


Total   £  14,906,413       £  13,911,968 


IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

The  returns  include  figures  showing  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  quarter,  by  countries,  of  certain  staple  lines,  and  a  table  is  appended  giving 
details  in  respect  to  a  few  items  of  chief  interest  to  Canada. 

It  will  be  seen  that  total  receipts  of  wheat  shrank  by  some  1,200,000  cwt., 
but  that  higher  prices  have  made  the  1935  values  greater  than  last  year.  Imports 
from  Canada  fell  by  some  860,000  cwt.,  but  in  spite  of  this  the  cash  return  to 
the  Dominion  was  £2,375,589,  as  compared  with  £2,205,182  in  the  first  quarter 
of.  1934.  Canadian  barley  shipments  increased  perceptibly  during  a  period  when 
there  was  a  substantial  reduction  in  the  total,  while  in  oats  the  Dominion  more 
than  doubled  her  shipments.  Receipts  from  Canada  of  flour  reflected  the  declin- 
ing tendency  which  has  been  apparent  in  recent  months,  the  quantity  falling 
from  938,836  cwt.  in  1934  to  883,084  cwt.  Better  values  were,  however,  again 
evident. 

Imports  of  Canadian  cattle  fell  away  sharply,  but  in  the  bacon  trade  a 
further  substantial  advance  was  recorded  in  favour  of  the  Dominion. 
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It  is  further  encouraging  to  note  that  purchases  of  leaf  tobacco  from  Canada 
began  to  show  buoyancy  after  the  slump  last  year. 

Receipts  of  timber  during  the  three  months  were  on  a  lower  level  owing  to 
the  temporarily  overstocked  condition  of  the  market,  and  Canadian  shipments 
also  dropped.  On  the  other  hand,  an  upward  movement  developed  in  the 
Dominion's  trade  in  aluminium,  copper,  and  zinc,  manufactured  wood  products, 
and  leather.  In  newsprint,  however,  Canada  suffered  a  marked  reverse,  the  1934 
imports  of  318,649  cwt.  dropping  to  45,406  cwt. 


Imports  into  the  United  Kingdom  of  Certain  Agricultural  Products 


Jan.-Mar.,  1934 

Wheat—  Gwts.  £ 

Total  imports   23,506.310  5,780,433 

Canada   7,693,502  2,205,182 

Argentine   6,508,718  1,402,903 

Australia   5,479,044  1,392,795 

Soviet  Union   2,226,368  463,387 

United  States   176  53 

Barley — 

Total  imports   4,637,096  1.039,831 

Canada   173,916  40,598 

United  States   675,344  217,939 

Soviet  Union   810,172  144,877 

Oats- 
Total  imports   1,409,746  262,979 

Canada   265,524  64,656 

Argentine   352,667  62,365 

Soviet  Union   486,590  76,040 

Wheat  Flour  and  Meal — 

Total  imports   2.264,536  727,546 

Canada   938,836  376,654 

Australia   498,456  165,616 

France  .  .  .  .   300,287  68,691 

United  States   40,813  18,471 

Tobacco  unmanufactured,  stripped —  Lbs. 

Total  imports   2,317,527  108,578 

Canada   214,243  10,735 

United  States   1,027,519  65,764 

British  India   811,730  20,563 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured,  unstripped — 

Total  imports   41,606.011  2,388,594 

Canada   3,133,607  147,721 

United  States   37,178,574  2,146,504 

Southern  Rhodesia   250,692  17,164 

Bacon —  Cwts. 

Total  imports   1,900.410  7,645,009 

Canada   242,833  965,750 

Denmark   1,025,576  4,302,098 

Netherlands   148,544  602,578 

Irish  Free  State  :  . .  . .  73,505  240,713 

Cattle—  Number 

Total  imports   123,493  1,096,771 

Canada   11,166  187,980 

Irish  Free  State   112,327  908,791 

Timber:  Hardwoods,  unenumerated — Thous.  Cu.  Ft. 

Total  imports   4,277  576,905 

Canada   1,206  120,032 

United  States   1,799  268,188 

Timber:  Soft,  other  than  planed  or  dressed — 

Loads 

Total  imports   613,858  2,099,142 

Canada   211,869  732,676 

Finland   72,809  237,318 

Sweden   63,951  210,209 

United  States   32,106  193,409 


.-Mar. 


Cwts. 
22,286,600 
6,836,568 
7,484,516 
5,138,446 


2,400,013 
193,706 
257,547 
10,000 

805,302 
652,053 


1,825,145 
883,084 
426,119 
306,878 
24,086 

Lbs. 
11,441,089 

241,975 
10,181,354 

622,127 

36,442,871 
4,578,675 
30,180,881 
515,585 

Cwts. 
1,731,934 
285,283 
933,236 
117,759 
97,588 
Number 
128,410 
6,063 
122,347 
Thous.  Cu.  Ft. 
4,359 
1,380 
1,480 


Loads 
527,600 
152,231 
122,499 
68,875 
29,094 


,  1935 
£ 

6,225,383 
2,375,589 
1,843,107 
1,376,013 


730,952 
63,075 
116,401 
2,610 

260,652 
208,660 


679,249 
404,045 
146,098 
76,977 
13,604 

1,121,416 
19,662 

1,067,080 
16,617 


2,588,679 
301,631 
2,203,045 
21,317 

6,574,548 
1,024,234 
3,760,239 
460,686 
288,455 

1,026,966 
99,060 
927,906 

590,820 
128,139 
239,903 


1,789.712 
526,062 
362,873 
216,446 
211,265 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

The  survey  of  the  statistics  of  United  Kingdom  exports  to  Canada  does  not 

reveal  any  notable  features.  A  summary  reproducing  the  results  under  the  main 
classifications  is  given  below: — 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934  Jan.-Mar.,  1935 

Coal—                                                      Tons                £  Tons  £ 

Total  exports                                      9,312,614       7,401,867  9,403.942  7,526,889 

Canada                                                91,594         114,723  60,292  70,132 

Pottery,  Glass,  Abrasives,  etc. — 

Total  exports                                                           1,651,317    1,864,340 

Canada                                                                 171,591    177,287 

Iron  and  Steel  and  manufactures  thereof — 

Total  exports                                          477,034       7,395,922  529,926  8,424,066 

Canada                                                17,541         347,824  16,373  341,047 

Cutlery,  Hardware,  Implements  and  Instruments — 

Total  exports                                                           1,623,251    1,852,503 

Canada                                                                  71,736    72,363 

Machinery — 

Total  exports                                          74,547       7,130,686  92,831  9,299,204 

Canada                                                 1,178         179,448  1,271  187,584 

Cotton  Manufactures  except  Apparel  and  Embroidery — 

Thous.  Sq.  Yds.  Thous.  Sq.  Yds. 

Total  exports                                         517,317      10,098,882  545,118  10,753,195 

Canada                                                19,379         346,257  17,890  353,868 

Woollen  and  Worsted  Yarns  and  Manufactures — 

Total  exports                                                         7,876,565    8,597,093 

Canada                                                                913,263    831,839 


NOTES  ON  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  TOBACCO  MARKET 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  29,  1935. — There  was  a  welcome  improvement  in  the  imports 
of  Canadian  tobacco  into  the  United  Kingdom  for  the  month  of  February. 
According  to  the  returns  just  issued  by  Messrs.  Frank  Watson  &  Co.,  these 
totalled  (leaf  and  stripts  together)  2,218,745  pounds  compared  with  888,151 
pounds  in  February,  1934.  For  the  first  two  months  of  the  year  imports  of 
Canadian  tobacco  were  3,351,939  pounds,  as  against  total  imports  from  all 
Empire  countries  of  4,939,549  pounds. 

As  regards  deliveries  from  bond  for  home  consumption,  Canadian  tobacco 
totalled  564,430  pounds  of  leaf  and  48,232  pounds  of  stripts— a  total  of  612,662 
pounds  compared  with  a  total  of  599,155  pounds  in  February,  1934.  Interest 
has  continued  generally  in  Canadian  tobacco  during  the  past  few  months,  the 
chief  restricting  factor  being  the  relatively  high  price  compared  with  other 
tobaccos.  Stocks  of  Canadian  tobacco  on  hand  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  the 
end  of  February  were  reported  as  19,950,051  pounds,  which  is  computed  as 
approximately  2% 2  years'  supply. 

The  following  table  shows  in  brief  the  deliveries  of  tobacco  for  home  con- 
sumption by  leading  countries  for  January  and  February,  1935,  compared  with 
the  same  period  in  1934: — 


1935 

1934 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

23,607 

32,557 

120,069 

147,943 

1,475,388 

1,467,562 

1,991,088 

2,061,421 

1,504,640 

1,585,169 

1.290,522 

1,186,438 

United  States  and  other  foreign  countries  .  . 

18,711,595 

18,653,779 

Total  

25,245,644 

25,282,240 

The  proportion  of  Empire  tobacco  to  all  other  tobacco  cleared  for  home 
consumption  in  February,  1935,  was  22-73  per  cent  as  compared  with  21-35 
per  cent  in  January. 
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The  Rhodesian  crop  is  now  becoming  available;  latest  estimates  indicate 
a  production  of  from  12,000,000  to  15,000,000  pounds.  This  is  substantially 
less  than  estimated  a  month  or  so  ago,  and  much  below  the  figure  of  produc- 
tion for  1934,  which  was  about  22,000,000. 

At  the  request  of  the  Rhodesian  and  Nyasaland  Governments,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Tobacco  Federation  in  London,  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
Imperial  Economic  Committee  to  hold  almost  immediately  a  thorough  investi- 
gation into  the  marketing  of  Empire  tobaccos  in  the  United  Kingdom.  This 
will  probably  be  exhaustive  and  will  include,  besides  production  in  the  various 
countries  concerned,  ways  and  means  of  increasing  the  consumption  of  Empire 
tobacco  in  this  country.  The  chaotic  conditions  of  some  of  the  Empire  tobacco- 
growing  areas  is  the  reason  for  the  inquiry,  while  recent  trade  returns,  indi- 
cating a  decline  in  the  consumption  of  Empire  tobacco,  have  aroused  anxiety 
for  the  future. 


In  recent  months  the  Tobacco  Federation  of  the  British  Empire  have 
been  giving  consideration  to  the  infestation  of  tobacco  by  the  insect  "  elutella." 
Empire  tobacco  which  reaches  London  is  sometimes  found  to  be  damaged 
by  this  insect,  and  the  inquiry  was  undertaken  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether 
infestation  took  place  in  the  country  of  origin,  en  route,  or  in  the  warehouses 
of  the  London  Port  Authority.  Every  effort  is  being  made  to  stamp  out  the 
pest,  which  seems  to  be  more  extensive  in  tobaccos  coming  from  tropical  countries 
than  from  Canada. 


Canadian  wooden  hogsheads  are  now  being  used  most  successfully  by  some 
Rhodesian  tobacco  packers  to  ship  tobacco  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Ordinarily, 
Southern  Rhodesian  tobacco  is  packed  in  burlap  bales,  which  are  more  readily 
handled,  but  the  larger  manufacturers  seem  to  prefer  hogsheads. 


Glasgow,  April  17,  1935. — Scotland  is  a  large  importer  of  cheese,  butter, 
and  eggs.  As  the  import  figures  for  Scotland  are  not  published  separately  in 
the  trade  returns  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  statistics  used  in  this  report  have 
been  extracted  from  the  weekly  bulletins  issued  by  the  Imperial  Economic 
Committee.  The  figures  show  the  imports  of  cheese,  butter,  and  eggs  into 
Glasgow  and  Leith — the  two  chief  ports  of  Scotland — and  account  for  approxi- 
mately 95  per  cent  of  the  total  Scottish  imports. 


Imports  of  cheese  into  Glasgow  and  Leith  from  the  principal  sources  of 
supply  for  the  first  three  months  of  1935  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


INSECT  PESTS  IN  TOBACCO 


CANADIAN  HOGSHEADS 


SCOTTISH  CHEESE,  BUTTER,  AND  EGG  IMPORTS 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 


CHEESE 


Jan.-Mar.,    Jan.-Mar.,  Jan.-Mar., 


1935  1934  1933 


Totals 


Figures  in  Cwts. 


New  Zealand  .  . 
Netherlands  .  .  . 

Australia  

Canada   

Denmark  .  . 
Irish  Free  State 


36,995  42,551  40,247 


26,025  39,204  35,970 

3,017  3,038  3,069 

6,602    431 

412    620 

129  166  122 

131     


Imports  from  New  Zealand  and  Australia,  the  leading  sources  of  supply 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year,  arrive  at  Glasgow,  while  imports 
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from  the  Netherlands,  Denmark,  and  Switzerland  are  shipped  into  Leith.  The 
decline  in  imports  during  the  first  three  months  of  1935  as  compared  with  those 
for  the  corresponding  quarters  of  the  preceding  years  is  due  mainly  to  the  large 
reduction  in  shipments  from  New  Zealand.  Imports  from  Australia,  on  the 
other  hand,  show  a  very  large  increase. 

The  bulk  of  Canadian  cheese  arrives  in  the  summer  and  autumn  months, 
which  accounts  for  the  small  imports  shown  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 
Canadian  cheese  is,  however,  well  established  on  the  Scottish  market,  and  regu- 
larly commands  a  substantial  premium  over  that  of  New  Zealand. 


BUTTER 


The  imports  of  butter  into  Glasgow  and  Leith  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1935,  1934,  and  1933  from  the  principal  source  of  supply  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 

Jan-Mar.,     Jan.-Mar.,  Jan.-Mar., 


Totals  

Denmark  

New  Zealand   .  . 

Australia  

Sweden  

Netherlands  .  . 
Irish  Free  State 


1935 

1934 

1933 

Figures  in  Cwts. 

209,467 

208,883 

169,924 

106,326 

115,552 

89,401 

48,568 

50,099 

56,769 

31,820 

23,018 

13,271 

6.313 

13,752 

7,780 

15,400 

3.721 

1,344 

846 

182 

70 

Practically  all  butter  imported  into  Scotland  from  the  Continent  arrives 
at  the  port  of  Leith,  while  shipments  from  Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  the 
Irish  Free  State  arrive  at  Glasgow.  The  import  figures  show  that  the  total 
arrivals  of  butter  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year  exceeded  those 
of  both  1934  and  1933.  Denmark  is  the  chief  source  of  supply,  supplying 
regularly  over  50  per  cent  of  the  total  requirements.  Imports  from  New  Zea- 
land, though  still  heavy,  have  been  slowly  declining  during  the  past  three 
years.  Shipments  from  Australia  and  the  Netherlands,  on  the  other  hand,  have 
shown  steady  and  substantial  increases. 

Very  little  butter  has  been  shipped  from  Canada  to  Scotland  for  several 
years  past;  no  imports  are  shown  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  past 
three  years.  There  was,  however,  a  small  surplus  of  butter  in  Canada  in  the 
summer  of  1933,  and  a  few  hundred  boxes  were  shipped  to  Glasgow  at  that 
time.  The  butter  was  well  liked,  but  unless  regular  shipments  can  be  main- 
tained, it  cannot  command  a  price  equal  to  that  of  other  well-established  supplies 
on  this  market. 

EGGS 

The  imports  of  eggs  into  Glasgow  and  Leith  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1935,  1934,  and  1933  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Jan.-Mar.,     Jan.-Mar.,  Jan.-Mar., 


Irish  Free  State, 

Denmark  

Netherlands  .  .  . 

Poland  

Sweden  

Finland  

Belgium  

Germany  

China  

Australia  

Canada  

Roumania  .... 


Total 


1935 

1934 

1933 

Figures 

in  Great  Hundreds 

180.282 

264.569 

360,849 

173,864 

147,507 

136,910 

36,767 

936 

8,055 

25,666 

14,625 

18,714 

7,230 

4,233 

6,323 

17,145 

5,628 

7.412 

3,495 

16,930 

2,028 

1.755 

8,492 

13,063 

49,980 

29,403 

8,658 

2,115 

1,785 

3,750 

1,200 

477,065 

494,843 

587,461 
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Eggs  from  the  Irish  Free  State,  Australia,  China,  and  Canada  arrive  at 
Glasgow;  imports  from  European  countries  at  Leith.  The  Irish  Free  State 
is  still  the  chief  source  of  supply,  though  shipments  from  that  country  have 
been  declining  steadily  during  the  past  three  years,  and  during  the  first  quarter 
of  the  present  year  were  just  half  the  quantity  imported  during  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1"933.  Imports  from  Denmark,  on  the  other  hand,  have  shown 
steady  increases  each  year,  as  have  also  those  from  the  Netherlands,  Poland, 
and  Finland.  Australian  eggs  have  also  been  arriving  in  increasing  quantities 
during  the  past  three  years,  and  as  these  are  regarded  by  the  trade  as  fresh 
eggs  and  are  most  plentiful  when  domestic  supplies  are  scarce,  it  is  increasingly 
difficult  for  Canadian  storage  eggs  to  find  a  market.  Several  parcels  of  Cana- 
dian eggs  were  imported  into  Glasgow  early  in  the  present  year,  though 
Canadian  supplies  usually  arrive  during  the  last  quarter.  The  opportunities 
for  Canadian  storage  eggs  in  Scotland  vary  each  season  with  the  weather 
conditions  and  the  quantity  of  Irish  eggs  which  are  available  in  the  spring 
for  storage  purposes. 

NEW  ZEALAND'S  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA  IN  1934 

C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  April  2,  1935. — The  value  of  imports  of  Canadian  origin  into 
New  Zealand  in  1934  was  £1,677,764  as  against  £1,012,250  in  1933,  an  increase 
of  £665,514.  Canada's  share  of  the  import  trade  had  increased  to  6-69  per  cent 
as  compared  with  4-93  per  cent  in  1933.  Several  factors  have  assisted  in  the 
recovery  of  trade  with  New  Zealand,  the  foremost  being  the  relative  stability 
of  the  dollar  with  respect  to  sterling  and  the  assurance  that  there  would  be  no 
sudden  and  drastic  alteration  in  the  rate  of  exchange,  New  Zealand  on  London. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  were  several  handicaps  to  be  overcome,  among  which 
may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  exchange  rate  of  approximately  25  per  cent  which 
exists  between  sterling  and  New  Zealand  currency.  Furthermore  Canada  is  at 
a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  such  prominent  suppliers  as  the  United  King- 
dom and  Australia,  as  surtaxes  are  applicable  to  Canadian  dutiable  goods  but 
not  to  similar  products  from  these  two  countries. 

A  review  of  the  imports  of  Canadian  origin  during  the  year  shows  that  there 
have  been  many  increases  of  varying  degree.  Among  the  commodities  of  which 
greater  purchases  have  been  made  are  flour,  canned  fish,  general  provisions,  clover 
seed,  fur  skins,  Douglas  fir,  wrapping  paper,  wallpaper,  newsprint,  printing  paper 
other  than  newsprint,  cardboard,  pasteboard  and  millboard,  woodenware,  soap, 
rubber  footwear  other  than  boots,  rubber  heels  and  soles,  hosiery,  drapery,  clocks, 
motor  vehicles,  bicycles,  rubber  tires,  iron  wire  other  than  fencing,  fencing  wire, 
iron  and  steel  pipes  and  tubes,  iron  and  steel  bars,  bolts  and  rods,  artificers'  tools, 
belts  and  belting,  electric  meters,  batteries  and  cells,  wireless  apparatus  (includ- 
ing radio  sets  in  cabinets) ,  electrical  apparatus,  sodium  chlorate. 

There  have  been  a  few  decreases  during  the  year,  the  outstanding  being  noted 
in  wheat,  fresh  apples,  tinware,  rubber  boots,  agricultural  machinery,  photo- 
graphic materials,  pig  and  billet  iron,  articles  for  the  repair  of  vehicles,  and 
calcium  carbide. 

A  summary  of  the  imports  from  Canada  is  given  hereunder,  but  it  is  not 
possible  to  give  an  extended  analysis,  as  in  many  cases  the  total  imports  are  not 
available,  nor  are  statistics  to  hand  showing  other  sources  of  supply: — 

Provisions  of  Animal  Origin.— 1934,  £61,921;  1933,  £46,618. 

Canned  fish  is  the  outstanding  item  of  this  group,  the  value  for  the  year  under  review 
being  £57,267  as  against  £44.894  in  1933.  Details  of  total  imports  of  canned  fish  are  not  avail- 
able, but  it  may  be  said  that  the  imports  of  fish  of  all  kinds  from  all  countries  were  to  the 
value  of  £93,701  (£68,233) ;  thus  Canadian  canned  fish  amounted  to  about  61  per  cent  of 
the  total  of  all  fish.  The  only  other  commodities  included  in  this  classification  were  pro- 
984S7— 2 
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visions  n.e.i.,  £4,050  (£1,294),  and  sausage  casings,  £604  (£430).  There  is  a  substantial  increase 
evident  in  general  grocery  lines,  due  to  special  efforts  made  to  introduce  new  lines  of  food 
specialties. 

Provisions  of  Vegetable  Origin.— 1934,  £131,479;  1933,  £132,892. 

The  trade  in  this  group  remained  practically  stationary;  the  largest  business  was  done 
in  wheat  and  flour,  and  while  the  imports  of  Canadian  flour  increased  considerably  (£88,410 
in  1934  as  against  £69,092  in  1933),  shipments  of  Canadian  wheat  decreased  correspondingly 
(£21,734  in  1934  and  £43.005  in  1933).  Locally  produced  flour  is  ground  from  soft  wheat  and 
the  majority  of  bakers  prefer  to  use  some  strong  flour  for  strengthening;  this  is  accomplished 
either  by  importing  flour  for  direct  blending  or  by  importing  wheat  for  flour-making  within 
New  Zealand.  Under  normal  conditions  an  increase  in  the  imports  of  flour  can  be  obtained 
only  by  a  decrease  in  purchases  of  wheat,  except  what  may  be  secured  at  the  expense  of  other 
supplying  countries.  Canada  enjoyed  approximately  67  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  flour 
in  1934  as  against  50  per  cent  in  1933,  while  of  the  total  wheat  purchased  in  the  year  under 
review  95  per  cent  came  from  Canada  (62  per  cent  in  1933).  Maizena  and  cornflour  came 
from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £8,686  (£7,592).  Canadian  onions  (which  are  favourably 
regarded  in  New  Zealand)  valued  at  £6,304  (£5,316)  were  imported;  the  total  imports  of 
this  product  from  all  countries  amounted  to  £6,400  (£6,156);  thus  Canada  enjoyed  98-5  per 
cent  of  the  total  trade  (86-3  per  cent  in  1933).  Imports  of  salt  were  to  the  value  of  £3,215 
v£2,145).  A  loss  of  trade  occurred  in  macaroni  and  vermicelli,  the  imports  from  Canada 
having  amounted  to  £2,888  (£3,700),  this  recession  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  products 
from  Australia  were,  prior  to  December  1,  1933,  dutiable,  whereas  from  Canada  they  were 
free  of  duty;  since  the  date  mentioned  Australia  has  enjo3^ed  the  British  preferential  tariff. 
Confectionery  of  Canadian  origin  has  again  appeared  in  New  Zealand,  and  while  the  value 
for  the  year  (£242)  was  small,  it  is  hoped  that  it  represents  a  growing  trade,  although  it 
cannot  be  anticipated  that  Canada  will  regain  the  volume  enjoyed  a  few  years  ago,  as  the 
quality  of  local  production,  coupled  with  the  exchange  rate,  has  rendered  competition 
extremely  keen.  A  decrease  has  taken  place  in  imports  of  apples;  the  specially  compiled 
return  of  imports  from  Canada  does  not  record  any  imports  of  apples,  but  the  preliminary 
statistics  of  total  imports  indicate  total  purchases  amounting  to  £681  (£2,068) ;  it  is  under- 
stood that  these  imports  are  of  Canadian  origin ;  the  decline  in  the  purchases  was  due  to  a 
large  domestic  crop  and  improved  storage  facilities  for  the  local  fruit. 

Beverages.— 1934,  £412 ;  1933,  nil. 

The  trade  under  this  classification  consisted  of  chocolate  and  is  spasmodic;  while  no 
imports  were  recorded  in  1933,  the  value  in  1932  was  £2,693. 

Live  Animals.— 1934,  £881 ;  1933,  nil. 

Here  also  the  trade  is  spasmodic  and  consisted  of  the  import  of  four  head  of  cattle,  valued 
at  £881,  for  breeding  purposes. 

Animal  Substances.— 1934,  £14,750;   1933,  £9,057. 

The  only  commodity  in  this  classification  was  green  and  sun-dried  fur  skins ;  it  is  believed 
that  these  were  musquash,  which  are  popular  in  New  Zealand. 

Vegetable  Substances.— 1934,  £6,709;  1933,  £3,721. 

Clover  seed  was  the  major  item  of  import,  being  valued  at  £4,872  (£2,053).  Wood-pulp 
accounted  for  £1,114  (£1,369) ;  Canada  has  never  been  able  to  secure  any  substantial  volume 
cf  trade  in  wood-pulp  as  prices  for  Swedish  are  lower  and  no  tariff  preference  exists.  Canadian 
starch  came  to  the  value  of  £723  (£299). 

Apparel— 1934,  £158,581;   1933,  £132,357. 

This  group  is  of  considerable  importance  as  it  includes  such  commodities  as  hosiery, 
lubber  boots  and  canvas  shoes,  in  which  Canada  has  enjoyed  a  satisfactory  trade  for  many 
years.  The  largest  item  in  1934  was  hosiery  to  the  value  of  £68,944  (£56,977) ;  details  of 
imports  from  other  countries  are  not  available,  but  it  may  be  said  that  the  total  purchases 
of  all  hosiery  amounted  to  £221,335  (£263,376);  imports  from  Canada  consist  almost  wholly 
of  full-fashioned  pure  silk  hosiery,  whereas  the  total  imports  include  all  materials  and  for 
men  as  well  as  ladies.  It  is  gratifying  to  observe  an  increase  in  the  hosiery  trade  despite 
fairly  substantial  tariff  disadvantages,  as  it  confirms  the  statements  of  importers  that  Canadian 
silk  hosiery  is  of  unexcelled  quality  consistent  with  the  prices  charged;  during  recent  years 
there  has  been  a  decided  tendency  to  import  hosiery  "  in  the  grey  "  and  to  dye  and  finish  it 
locally,  and  from  recent  investigations  it  is  believed  that  this  trend  is  likely  to  be  a  permanent 
condition.  Until  quite  recently  no  full-fashioned  silk  hosiery  was  being  made  locally,  but 
such  is  now  the  case,  and  the  local  manufacturers  are  making  a  determined  bid  for  the  market, 
supported  by  attractive  advertising.  Gum-boots  (rubber  boots)  have  been  in  decreased 
value,  the  amount  in  1934  being  £37,907  (£43,897) ;  total  imports  are  not  available.  Rubber 
and  canvas  boots  and  shoes  (mainly  sports  shoes)  showed  a  substantial  increase,  the  value  of 
the  1934  purchases  being  £19,599  (£10,488) ;  an  examination  of  the  position  with  respect  to 
ether  competitors  is  not  possible  for  the  reason  just  stated;  Japanese  canvas  shoes  have 
been  offering  very  severe  competition  in  price  and  the  quality  is  relatively  good;  nevertheless 
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there  is  now  a  genuine  tendency  to  revert  to  the  quality  to  be  found  in  the  Canadian 
product,  and  this  "tendency  will  become  more  apparent  as  general  prosperity  returns.  Rubber 
heels,  soles,  and  knobs  came  from  Canada  to  the  extent  of  £11,305  (£5,923).  Purchases  of 
apparel  n.e.i.  (including  such  items  as  corsets  and  underwear)  amounted  to  £7,532  (£5,545). 
Minor  articles  of  apparel  were  valued  at  £7,496  (£5,442)  and  general  grindery  lines  at  £2,468 
(£1,690).  Leather  shoes  of  Canadian  origin  were  to  the  value  of  £1,940  (£940) ;  some  lines  of 
ladies'  shoes  are  now  coming  from  Canada  to  an  increasing  extent. 

Textiles.— 1934,  £14,695;   1933,  £6,172. 

Increases  in  all  items  except  one  are  observed  in  the  commodities  included  in  this  classi- 
fication. Drapery  n.e.i.  amounted  to  £3,732  (£318),  and  while  this  represents  only  a  fraction 
of  the  total  imports,  the  trade  is  growing.  Silk  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods  from  Canada 
were  valued  at  £3,705  (£1,414).  Floor  coverings  (including  linoleums)  amounted  to  £2,985 
(£926) ;  it  was  mentioned  in  the  report  on  the  trade  of  New  Zealand  for  1933  that  the 
stability  of  the  dollar  would,  materially  assist  in  developing  this  trade,  and  that  prediction  is 
confirmed  by  the  value  for  1934.  Cotton,  linen,  and  canvas  piece-goods  decreased  slightly, 
the  1934  value  being  £2,260  (£2,604).  Leather  cloth  and  oil  baize  came  to  the  extent  of  £1,549 
(£910). 

Manufactured  Fibres.— 1934.  £332;   1933.  nil. 

The  only  item  included  under  this  heading  was  bags  of  jute,  hemp,  or  hessian. 

Paints  and  Varnishes,— 1934:,  £1,433;  1933,  £1,591. 

This  classification  is  not  subdivided  in  the  returns  available,  and  no  comment  can  be 
cffered  on  the  imports  of  the  various  items  such  as  lacquers,  varnishes,  ready-mixed  paint,  etc. 

Metals  and  Metal  Manufactures.— 1934,  £135,112;   1933,  £65,617. 

Iron  wire,  other  than  fencing  wire,  was  the  largest  individual  commodity,  the  value  being 
£42.080  (£4,772)  ;  this  wire  is  chiefly  for  manufacturing  purposes  in  New  Zealand  such  as  nail 
and  staple  making.  Iron  and  steel  pipes  and  tubes  were  valued  at  £26,766  (£17,681).  Pur- 
chases of  artificers'  tools  amounted  to  £19,296  (£10,865).  The  1934  value  of  fencing  wire  was 
£11.097  (£7.206).  There  was  a  substantial  expansion  in  the  sales  of  electric  meters,  the  imports 
Wing  valued  at  £10,175  (£1,358).  Hardware  n.e.i.  accounted  for  £7,829  (£5,488).  The  trade 
in  nails  and  tacks  was  to  the  value  of  £6,246  (£3,211).  Purchases  of  bolts  and  nuts  more  than 
doubled  in  the  year,  the  value  being  £5,533  (£2,446).  Copper  plate  and  sheet  was  valued  at 
£5,462  (£3,633).  Iron  and  steel  bars,  bolts,  and  rods  are  recorded  as  being  to  the  value  of 
T5.066  (nil).  Staples  are  being  manufactured  in  New  Zealand,  and  the  future  of  the  trade 
was  uncertain;  but  Canada  has  increased  her  trade,  the  value  being  £3,287  (£1,518).  No 
imports  of  tinware  were  recorded  for  1934,  while  the  value  in  1933  was  £7,938;  in  the  absence 
of  detailed  statistics  comment  is  impossible.  In  1933  pig  and  billet  iron  came  from  Canada 
to  the  extent  of  £2,220,  whereas  no  imports  are  recorded  for  1934;  this  trade  is  an  uncertain 
cne,  as  in  1932  there  were  also  no  imports. 

Machinenj  and  Machines.— 1934,  £99,817;  1933,  £76,535. 

The  largest  item  of  import  from  Canada  under  this  heading  was  electric  batteries  and 
cells,  which  came  to  the  value  of  £29,261  (£22,868) ;  competition  in  storage  batteries  has  been 
very  keen,  particularly  from  Australia,  but  Canadian  batteries  are  holding  their  ground  and 
in  more  than  one  brand  progress  has  been  made;  one  importer  has  stated  that  he  can  land 
United  States  batteries  in  New  Zealand  cheaper  than  he  can  land  Canadian,  despite  the  tariff 
preference  which  exists;  it  is  known  that  some  foreign  batteries  are  being  sold.  As  to  dry 
batteries,  a  local  factory  is  now  in  production  and  a  duty  applies  to  Canadian  batteries. 
Sufficient  time  has  not  elapsed  under  the  new  conditions  to  be  able  to  forecast  the  likely 
trend  of  business.  The  imports  of  agricultural  machinery,  unfortunately,  showed  some  decline, 
the  value  being  £13,543  (£16,478) ;  the  total  imports  of  all  agricultural  machinery  were  £122,401 
(£113.034) ;  no  further  particulars  are  to  hand.  Spark  plugs  for  oil  engines  amounted  to 
£9,640  (£7,259  in  1933  and  £5,289  in  1932);  this  trade  has  developed  satisfactorily  in  recent 
years.  With  respect  to  electrical  machinery  and  equipment,  batteries  and  cells  have  been 
referred  to  above;  electric  ranges  were  to  the  value  of  £4,624  (£5,019),  the  decline  being 
apparently  due  to  a  curtailed  market  and  the  tariff  disadvantage  under  which  Canadian 
manufacturers  are  operating;  while  details  are  not  available,  it  is  safe  to  suggest  that  imports 
from  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased  proportionately.  Electric  motors  came  from  Canada 
I:  the  value  of  £2,762  (£636);  Canadian  motors  have  increased  their  popularity  in  this 
market  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that  this  trade  will 
develop.  Carbons  for  arc  lamps  are  credited  with  £433  (nil).  Wireless  receiving  sets  in 
cabinets  came  to  the  value  of  £4,089  (£1,667),  while  other  apparatus  for  wireless  telephony 
amounted  to  £8,275  (£3,780) — a  gratifying  expansion.  Electrical  apparatus,  other  than  that 
mentioned  above,  was  to  the  value  of  £10,994  (£7,180).  Opportunities  exist  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers of  most  electrical  lines  who  will  adapt  their  equipment  to  the  requirements  of  this 
market.  Washing  machines  came  from  Canada  to  the  extent  of  £3,109  (£1,026) ;  the  market 
for  electric  washing  machines  was  being  cultivated  when  the  depression  became  felt;  it  is 
believed  that  when  the  effects  of  the  return  to  prosperity  become  more  apparent  there  will 
be  a  substantial  market  for  this  equipment,  and  the  active  manner  in  which  certain  Canadian 
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firms  have  organized  this  market  leads  to  the  hope  that  in  due  course  a  large  share  of  the 
anticipated  business  will  fall  to  the  Dominion.  High-tension  insulators  showed  a  recession, 
the  value  being  £1,665  (£3,994).  This  trade  is  an  uncertain  one,  and  depends  largely  on 
the  construction  of  new  power  lines  with  a  steady  but  limited  demand  for  replacement  units. 
India-rubber  and  Manufactures.— 1934,  £28,174;   1933,  £18,285. 

Belts  and  belting  (other  than  leather)  was  the  principal  item,  being  valued  at  £16,123 
(£8,555).   Rubber  hose  and  tubing  came  to  the  value  of  £8,008  (£6,569),  while  other  items  of 
rubber  accounted  for  £4,043  (£3,171). 
Leather  and  Manufactures.— 1934,  £3,656;  1933,  £1,249. 

The  only  item  included  in  the  1934  returns  is  "  leather,  n.e.i.,  including  sole  leather,"  to 
the  value  of  £3,656  (£904).  In  the  previous  year  japanned  and  enamelled  leather  valued  at 
£345  was  reported.  The  trade  in  leather  is  expanding,  and  although  it  is  still  below  the  pre- 
depression  average,  yet  it  is  the  highest  since  1930.  The  market  for  japanned  and  enamelled 
leather  is  a  most  critical  one,  and  it  has  been  very  hard  to  secure  any  business. 
Timber.— 1934,  £20,026;  1933,  £9,497. 

The  market  for  softwood  lumber  for  building  purposes  is  still  very  weak,  although  an 
increase  is  noted.  Rough  sawn  Douglas  fir  was  the  principal  item  of  import,  the  value  being 
£17,601  (£7,962).  Laths  and  shingles  amounted  to  £1,586  (£958) ;  one  factor  militating  against 
the  more  extensive  use  of  shingles  is  that  the  insurance  companies  charge  a  penal  rate  when 
shingles  are  used  for  roofing.  Rough  sawn  timber,  other  than  Douglas  fir,  came  to  the  value 
value  of  £839  (£99).  The  subsidized  building  scheme  at  present  being  operated  by  the 
Unemployment  Board  is  designed  to  encourage  the  use  of  local  building  materials,  and  while 
this  scheme  is  in  force  the  use  of  imported  lumber  is  likely  to  be  very  restricted.  Nevertheless 
Californian  redwood  is  coming  into  New  Zealand  in  moderate  quantities,  and  this  demand 
should  be  met  by  Western  red  cedar.  Canadian  firms  were  not  successful  in  securing  orders 
lor  box  shooks  during  the  year,  although  every  effort  was  made  to  this  end.  While  the  trade 
in  lumber  has  shown  some  improvement,  it  is  far  from  the  volume  desired,  but  it  may  again 
be  said  that  when  building  becomes  more  general  it  is  altogether  probable  that  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  softwoods  required  will  come  from  Canada. 
Woodenware.— 1934,  £6,377;  1933,  £3,005. 

The  trade  in  woodenware  is  limited,  the  major  item  being  "woodenware,  n.e.i.,"  to  the 
value  of  £5,053  (£1,316).  Handles  for  tools  amounted  to  £1,053  (£1,294),  while  furniture  and 
cabinetware  was  valued  at  £150  (£190),  and  veneers  and  plywood  at  £121  (£205).  A  good 
market  exists  in  New  Zealand  for  axe  and  similar  handles,  but  the  demand  is  almost  exclusively 
for  hickory,  and  up  to  the  present  Canadian  firms  have  not  been  able  to  compete.  Plywood 
and  veneers  are  also  used  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  Canada  should  be  able  to  command 
a  larger  share  of  the  market,  particularly  as  foreign  veneers  are  entering  New  Zealand  to  a 
considerable  extent. 

Earthenware.— 1934,  £3,606;   1933,  £2,372. 

The  largest  item  in  this  classification  was  that  of  glass  bottles,  to  the  extent  of  £1,501 
.1186);  these  are  principally  milk  bottles;  Canada  has  secured  a  good  reputation  for  the 
quality  of  the  bottles  supplied.  The  trade  is  unlikely  to  reach  any  great  proportions  as  the 
demand  for  milk  bottles  is  relatively  limited  and  other  kinds  of  bottles  are  made  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  locally.  Unmounted  lenses  of  all  kinds  accounted  for  £1.044  (£881).  Plaster 
of  paris  is  credited  with  £942  (£609). 
Paper.— 1934,  £305,108;  1933,  £255,416. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  important  groups  in  Canada's  trade  with  New  Zealand,  and  it 
is  encouraging  to  see  an  expansion  taking  place  The  most  important  item  is,  of  course, 
newsprint,  which  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £217,259  as  against  £185,031  in  1933. 
This  increase  is  the  more  noteworthy  as  the  total  imports  in  1934  (£239,790)  were  less  than 
those  in  1933  (£245,364).  Canada  supplied  just  over  90  per  cent  of  the  1934  requirements  as 
compared  with  76-1  per  cent  in  1933.  Wrapping  paper  came  to  the  value  of  £29,722  (£24,167) ; 
this  is  the  highest  level  since  1930;  as  the  total  imports  are  not  available,  an  analysis  is  not 
possible.  Printing  paper  other  than  newsprint  is  credited  with  £13,633  (£9,011),  this  being 
greater  than  any  year  since  1929.  Cardboard,  pasteboard,  and  similar  boards  (including  fibre 
insulating  board  for  buildings)  came  from  Canada  to  the  extent  of  £20,804  (£17,416),  this 
being  the  highest  value  on  record;  details  of  the  total  imports  for  comparative  purposes 
are  not  available.  Paperhangings  were  valued  at  £7,866  (£3,432).  Paper  for  use  in  manufacture 
accounted  for  £5,394  (£4,653),  and  writing  paper  for  £4,075  (£6,337). 
Stationery.— 1934,  £7,303;   1933,  £4,904. 

Manufactured  stationery  was  by  far  the  most  important  item,  having  come  to  the  value 
of  £5.562  (£3,746),  while  the  other  commodities  included  were  printed  books.  £964  (£577); 
handbills,  etc.,  £439  (£377);  and  black  printing  ink,  £338  (£204). 
Fancy  Goods  and  Jewellery.— 1934,  £10,995;  1933,  £4,716. 

There  were  only  three  items  of  import  under  this  classification,  all  of  which  exhibited 
increases  during  the  year  under  review.  These  commodities  were  clocks,  £4,952  (£1,598) ; 
watches,  £2,972  (£1,669);  and  fancy  goods  and  toys,  £3,071  (£1,449). 
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Optical,  Surgical,  and  Scientific  Apparatus— 1934,  £5:367;  1933..  £8.505. 

Only  two  headings  appear  in  this  group,  namefy,  surgeons',  opticians',  and  dentists' 
apparatus,  £3,185  (£3,765)  :  and  photographic  materials,  £2,182  (£4,741).  While  both  of  the 
items  concerned  exhibited  decreases,  yet  it  should  be  noted  that  the  1934  imports  were  in 
advance  of  those  for  1932. 

Drugs  and  Druggists'  Wares.— 1934,  £13,078;  1933,  £7,494. 

The  most  important  commodity  in  this  classification  is  a  new  one,  sodium  chlorate, 
which  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of  £7,996  (nil).  Medicinal  preparations  and  druggists' 
sundries  were  valued  at  £1,742  (£2,441).  Calcium  carbide,  which  at  one  time  was  an  important 
item,  has  declined  to  £1,466  (£3,456) ;  there  has  been  a  drop  in  the  total  imports  (£^2,254  in 
1934  as  against  £15,786  in  1933).  but  the  reason  for  the  decrease  in  the  Dominion's  share  was 
largely  that  of  price  resulting  from  the  exchange  rates.  Perfumery  and  toilet  preparations 
were  to  the  value  of  £1;246  (£916). 

Vehicles.— 1934,  £604,946;  1933,  £196,967. 

The  imports  of  vehicles  and  associated  items  have  again  reached  the  position  of  the  most 
important  in  Canada's  exports  to  New  Zealand.  With  respect  to  motor  vehicles,  the  most 
important  item,  passenger  vehicles,  other  than  buses,  came  from  Canada  to  the  value  of 
£314,673  (£61,317) ;  chassis  for  passenger  vehicles  were  valued  at  £1,347  (£1,035) ;  lorries, 
trucks,  vans,  and  buses  accounted  for  £6,250  (nil);  and  chassis  for  lorries  trucks,  etc.,  were 
credited  with  £41,765  (£12,761).  Parts  of  motor  vehicles  totalled  £7,393  (£4,691).  The  total 
imports  of  motor  vehicles  and  parts  increased  very  substantially  during  the  year  due  to  the 
recovery  in  economic  conditions  which  has  taken  place  and  the  renewed  confidence  -which  is 
evident. 

The  total  value  of  all  types  of  motor  vehicles  imported  was  £1,809,574  as  compared  with 
£532,476  in  1933  and  £526.537  in  1932.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  supplier,  with 
the  United  States  second  and  Canada  third.  In  passenger  cars  the  United  Kingdom  is 
credited  with  £746,195  and  the  United  States  with  £348,348;  in  passenger  chassis  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  to  the  value  of  £22,169  and  the  United  States  £22,736.  Commercial  vehicles 
from  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £5,326  and  from  the  United  States  to  £800;  while 
commercial  chassis  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  valued  at  £194,287  and  from  the  United 
States  at  £105,677. 

Rubber  tires  from  Canada  were  valued  at  £228,475  (£112,897),  the  highest  since  1930. 
The  total  imports  of  rubber  tires  for  motor  vehicles  were  to  the  value  of  £578,552  (£488,467) . 
Thus  Canada  supplied  nearly  40  per  cent  of  the  1934  requirements  as  compared  with  21-8 
per  cent  in  1933.  Canadian  bicycles  and  similar  vehicles  are  again  on  the  New  Zealand 
market,  the  1934  imports  being  valued  at  £2,791  (nil  in  1933). 
M  iscellaneous.— 1934,  £26,555;  1933,  £18,741. 

The  principal  commodity  specified  under  this  heading  was  soap,  which  came  from  Canada 
to  the  value  of  £6,032  in  1934,  whereas  no  imports  were  recorded  in  1933.  One  well-known 
brand  which  had  at  one  time  been  supplied  from  the  Dominion,  but  which  has  latterly  come 
lrom  Australia,  again  was  purchased  in  Canada.  Roofing  materials  were  valued  at  £1,803 
(£1,399).  Brushes,  brushware,  and  brooms  of  Canadian  origin  amounted  to  £1,639  (£1,267), 
while  articles  for  the  manufacture  of  goods  in  New  Zealand  were  to  the  value  of  £1,717  (£387). 
The  only  remaining  entry  in  this  group  was  that  of  "  other  items,"  £15,364  (£15,688) . 

TRADE  PROSPECTS 

Not  only  has  the  total  value  of  the  import  trade  of  New  Zealand  increased, 
but  Canada's  percentage  of  the  total  imports  has  also  shown  an  expansion. 
It  is  believed  that  the  total  trade  of  New  Zealand  will  continue  to  expand,  and 
although  the  prices  realized  for  most  of  her  products  on  world  markets  are 
still  too  low  to  be  really  profitable,  there  is  a  feeling  of  confidence  evident 
almost  everywhere  in  that  Dominion  which  has  not  been  the  case  for  some 
years  past.  The  public  are  buying  more  goods  and  the  importers  must  there- 
fore continue  to  replenish  their  stocks;  they  have  been  assured  that  there  will 
be  no  sudden  departure  from  the  present  exchange  rate.  From  the  point  of 
view  of  Canadian  trade  the  dollar  has  remained  fairly  stable  during  the  past 
year,  and  there  are  no  reasons  apparent  to  indicate  a  likelihood  of  any  sharp 
fluctuations  in  the  immediate  future.  There  are,  as  has  been  stated  previously, 
several  handicaps  to  trade  development,  but  experience  has  shown  that  the  quality 
and  value  of  Canadian  commodities  are  appreciated  in  New  Zealand  and  this 
will  assist  materially  in  overcoming  trade  difficulties.  It  is  confidently  antici- 
pated that  imports  into  New  Zealand  from  Canada  will  continue  to  expand 
proportionately,  if  not  at  a  greater  rate,  to  New  Zealand's  total  purchases. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  ZANZIBAR  PROTECTORATE,  1934 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  April  5,  1935. — The  Protectorate  of  Zanzibar  consists  of  two 
islands,  Pemba  and  Zanzibar,  with  a  combined  area  of  1,020  square  miles 
and  a  population  of  237,780,  of  which  the  Europeans  number  about  300.  It  is 
located  off  the  east  coast  of  South  Africa,  1,847  miles  northeast  of  Durban. 
The  cultivation  of  cloves  is  the  principal  industry;  approximately  three-quarters 
of  the  world's  supply  is  produced  in  the  protectorate.  This  supremacy  of  Zanzi- 
bar, however,  is  being  threatened  by  Madagascar. 

The  currency  of  the  protectorate  is  the  East  Indian  silver  rupee.  For  the 
purpose  of  this  report  the  rate  of  33  cents  Canadian  to  one  rupee  has  been 
used  for  conversion  purposes. 

The  total  value  of  the  external  trade  of  the  protectorate  in  1934  amounted 
to  approximately  $6,732,000,  which  was  equally  divided  between  the  declared 
value  of  imports  and  the  value  of  the  exports.  This  represented  a  decrease  of 
8-93  per  cent  in  imports  and  11*30  per  cent  in  exports  as  compared  with  1933. 
The  low  prices  received  for  domestic  exports  in  the  latter  part  of  1933  naturally 
affected  trade  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  the  improved  prices  received 
for  cloves  towards  the  middle  of  1934  gave  rise  to  considerable  improvement 
towards  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  principal  countries  trading  with  Zanzibar  are  as  follows,  with  their 
percentage  shares  of  total  trade  for  the  years  1933  and  1934: — 

1933  1934 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

India  and  Burma                                                                    26.65  26.75 

Dutch  East  Indies                                                                   13.08  16.10 

Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland                                        11.18  12.21 

Tanganyika  Territory                                                                8.47  7.01 

Japan                                                                                    5.23  5.60 

Holland                                                                                 2.55  2.46 

The  principal  articles  imported  during  1934  in  order  of  value  were:  rice 
and  grain,  cotton  piece-goods,  gasolene  and  coal  oil,  sugar,  tobacco  manu- 
factured and  including  cigars  and  cigarettes,  silk  and  artificial  silk  goods,  ivory, 
tea,  flour,  butter,  apparel,  sesame,  fresh  vegetables,  cattle,  dried  fish,  bags  and 
sacks,  preserved  and  condensed  milk,  straw  bags,  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
spirits,  cement,  copra,  paper  manufactures,  pitch  and  tar,  medicines,  dates, 
chemicals,  coffee,  haberdashery  and  millinery,  stationery,  lubricants,  goats,  coal, 
and  straw  hats. 

The  principal  articles  imported  of  interest  to  Canada,  with  their  approxi- 
mate values  for  1933  and  1934,  are: — 

1933  1934 

Cotton  piece-goods   $402,667  $365,970 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  goods   103,000  102,630 

Flour   126,667  72,600 

Apparel  (unenumerated)   49,000  45,540 

Fish  (dried)   50,490  40,920 

Milk  (preserved  and  condensed)   31,000  27,390 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures   16.667  26,400 

Cement   30,360  23,100 

Paper  manufactures   28,333  21,450 

Haberdashery  and  millinery   17,333  14,190 

Stationery   18,667  13,860 

During  the  year  Zanzibar  imported  39,425  cwt.  of  wheat  flour,  26,070  of 
which  came  from  Australia,  9,258  from  India,  and  4,096  from  France;  and  in 
addition,  5,580  cwt.  of  wheat.  In  dried  fish  1,387,000  pounds  were  imported: 
Arabia  with  694,800  pounds  was  the  principal  source  of  supply,  followed  by 
Aden  with  322,700  pounds,  and  Italian  Somaliland  318,600  pounds.    In  dressed 
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wood  and  timber  410  tons  were  imported:  226  tons  came  from  Sweden,  149  tons 
from  Great  Britain,  and  4  tons  from  Canada.  Great  Britain  and  Tanganyika 
Territory  supplied  all  the  cement.  Under  the  heading  of  implements  and  tools 
27,134  units  were  imported;  of  these  Germany  supplied  17,799,  the  United  States 
4,334,  Belgium  2,400,  and  Great  Britain  2,254.  Great  Britain  supplied  four- 
fifths  of  the  electrical  goods  and  apparatus,  and  also  16,960  units  out  of  a 
total  of  24,304  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery.  In  cotton  piece- 
goods,  unbleached,  Japan  was  very  much  to  the  front,  with  India  a  poor  second. 
In  printed  goods  (other  sorts),  and  dyed  in  the  piece  and  coloured,  Japan 
also  was  by  far  the  main  source  of  supply,  though  Great  Britain  in  khangas 
was  first  by  a  good  margin.  Japan  and  China  shared  the  silk  piece-goods 
trade,  while  Japan  obtained  practically  all  the  trade  in  artificial  silk  manu- 
factures. Great  Britain  supplied  the  bulk  of  the  trade  in  paper,  cardboard,  sta- 
tionery, and  paper  manufactures.  In  motor  cars  Great  Britain  supplied  21,  the 
United  States  4,  and  Canada  1.  In  motor  car  parts,  the  United  States  was  first, 
Great  Britain  second,  Canada  third,  and  Sweden  fourth.  In  motor  trucks  the 
United  States  supplied  24,  Canada  16,  and  Great  Britain  2.  In.  manufactured 
goods,  unenumerated,  India  and  Great  Britain  were  the  chief  suppliers,  followed 
by  Japan,  the  United  States,  China,  and  Germany.  Japan  was  the  principal 
source  of  motor  car  and  truck  tires  and  tubes.  Canada  was  credited  with 
imports  valued  at  $9,599  in  1934;  and  exports  and  re-exports  to  the  Dominion 
were  valued  at  $15,652. 

The  imports  from  Canada  consisted  almost  entirely  of  articles  wholly  or 
mainly  manufactured. 

The  chief  exports  of  Zanzibar,  including  re-exports,  with  approximate 
values,  consisted  of  the  following: — 

1933  1934 

Cloves   $2,205,667  $2,101,770 

Copra   642.000  341,880 

Ivory  •   70,620  140,580 

Clove  stems   87,120  106,920 

Cotton  piece-goods   141.333  86,130 

Gasolene  and  coal  oil  .  .   39,930  37,950 

Beclie-de-mer   23,760  34,980 

Fish  (dried)   36,630  20,790 

Rhinoceros  horns   14,180  20,460 

Iron  and  steel  manufactures   7,000  15,840 


NETHERLANDS  FISH  MEAL  MARKET 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;   one  florin  equals 
$0-402  at  par,  and  approximately  $0-67  at  current  rate  of  exchange) 

Rotterdam,  April  30,  1935. — Continued  selling  pressure  from  California  on 
top  of  a  sub-normal  demand  has  weakened  the  Netherlands  fish  meal  market, 
and  prospects  for  advantageously  disposing  of  pilchard  meal  produced  in  Canada 
during  the  forthcoming  season  are  unfavourable. 

For  the  greater  part  of  1934  there  was  a  strong  feeling  in  the  trade  that 
steps  would  be  taken  by  the  Government  to  restrict  imports  through  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  quota  or  by  levying  a  tax.  While  this  did  not  materialize,  its 
threatened  imposition  caused  buyers  to  over-purchase.  As  a  result,  imports 
during  the  calendar  year  1934  totalled  26,337  metric  tons  in  comparison  with 
an  average  of  only  20,744  tons  during  the  five-year  period  from  1929  to  1933. 
Consequently,  abnormally  large  stocks  have  accumulated  in  importers'  hands, 
which  are  being  sold  to  consumers  in  competition  with  fresh  supplies  coming 
from  abroad.  A  reflection  of  this  condition  is  obtained  by  noting  that  imports 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  amounted  to  only  4,501  tons  aganst  7,316 
tons  in  the  corresponding  three-month  period  of  1934. 
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Usually  at  this  season  local  stocks  are  depleted,  with  very  little  being  offered 
from  North  America.  At  the  moment,  on  the  contrary,  Calfornia  is  still  sub- 
mitting quotations  for  May/July  shipment,  and  one  contract  has  recently  been 
closed  for  July /December  shipment  from  old  stock  at  $41.  Holders  of  spot 
stocks  are  quoting  at  from  6  fl.  to  6-25  fl.  per  100  kilos  f.o.b.  Rotterdam  in 
10-ton  lots.  One-ton  lots  can  be  secured  for  6-50  fl.  The  lowest  c.i.f.  prices  are 
reported  to  be  $39  per  long  ton,  with  an  average  of  from  $40  to  $41.  To  these 
must  be  added  various  incidentals  such  as  landing  charges,  interest,  and  loss 
from  shrinkage,  which  would  increase  the  approximate  equivalent  figures  of 
5-75  fl.  and  5-90  fl.  and  6  fl.  per  100  kilos  until  there  is  little  or  no  difference 
in  the  margin  between  the  two.  Under  the  circumstances,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  there  can  be  decided  improvement  between  now  and  the  time  when  Canadian 
firms  begin  offering,  which  will  mean  added  competition  on  an  already  saturated 
market. 

Apart  from  sardine  meal,  the  United  States  is  offering  whitefish  meal  at  $54 
per  long  ton,  and  a  limited  volume  of  business  is  reported  at  $53.50,  although 
this  figure  is  still  a  dollar  above  the  buyers'  ideas  of  price. 

There  are  thus  two  handicaps.  The  first  is  the  small  consumption  by  the 
Dutch  market,  and  the  second  is  the  over-production  on  the  Pacific  Coast  with 
subsequent  pressure  to  sell  in  Europe  and  the  building  up  of  big  stocks.  The 
former  is  caused  by  the  low  price  of  competing  feedstuffs  coupled  with  the  con- 
tinued decline  in  the  exports  of  pork  and  pork  products  and  eggs,  which  are  the 
leading  finished  articles  for  which  it  is  used.  The  low  prices  which  are  obtain- 
able for  these  commodities  also  tend  to  make  farmers  use  the  cheaper  varieties 
of  feeding  stuffs.  Meat  meal,  which  is  a  substitute  for  fish  meal,  can  be  pur- 
chased at  sub-normal  prices.  With  65  per  cent  protein,  for  April/May /June 
delivery  it  is  offered  from  South  America  at  6-25  fl.  per  100  kilos  c.i.f.  Rotterdam. 
Sixtv  per  cent  protein  meat  meal  costs  5-75  fl.,  and  40  per  cent  meat  and  bone 
meal  from  3-75  fl.  to  4  fl. 

During  the  forthcoming  summer  it  is  also  possible  that  the  fish  meal  trade 
may  be  adversely  affected  through  the  forced  substitution  of  milk  offal.  This 
product  is  normally  used  as  the  raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  milk  powder, 
which  is  an  export  article  going  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Exports 
have  contracted,  however,  and  there  is  now  a  large  surplus  on  hand.  At  its  cur- 
rent price  of  7  fl.  per  100  kilos,  and  with  a  protein  content  of  only  35  per  cent 
against  fish  meal  with  a  65  per  cent  protein  content  at  6  fl.,  it  is  definitely  non- 
competitive. Government  intervention  could,  however,  bring  the  price  down  to 
a  sufficiently  low  level  or  otherwise  compel  its  utilization. 

There  is  also  unimportant  competition  from  dried  shrimps,  which  are  pur- 
chased by  the  state  for  12  fl.  and  sold  as  a  feeding  stuff  for  8-50  fl.  per  100  kilos. 

As  was  the  case  in  1934,  the  United  States  was  the  principal  country  of  origin 
of  fish  meal  imports  during  the  first  quarter  of  1935.  Imports  from  all  countries 
as  shown  in  the  official  statistics  were  4,501  metric  tons  (325,000  fl.).  Over  60 
per  cent  of  this  total  or  2,763  tons  (199,000  fl.)  were  from  the  United  States. 
Canada  was  given  second  place  with  572  tons  (40,000  fl).  Japan  was  third  with 
445  tons  (28,000  fl.),  while  the  United  Kingdom  was  close  behind  as  regards 
quantity,  being  credited  with  348  tons  (31,000  fl.).  The  Argentine  also  now 
appears  as  a  shipper  of  fish  meal  to  the  Netherlands  market,  270  tons  (18,000  fl.) 
having  been  imported  from  that  country  during  the  period  under  review.  The 
article  is  question  is  actually  a  sun-dried  guano  which  is  stated  to  contain  con- 
siderable foreign  material  such  as  sand. 

As  regards  United  Kingdom  competition,  this  is  tending  to  weaken  with  the 
growing  British  live-stock  industry  absorbing  larger  quantities  at  home.  Form- 
erly Norway  was  the  principal  seller  of  fish  meal  to  the  Netherlands,  and  pro- 
duction in  that  country  is  reported  to  have  reached  the  high  level  of  45,000 
metric  tons  during  the  past  season.    The  output  is  being  disposed  of,  however, 
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on  a  clearing  basis  in  Germany,  at  prices  which  are  stated  to  be  as  high  as  8  fl. 
per  100  kilos.  As  a  consequence,  sellers  are  not  interested  in  the  Dutch  market. 
The  Japanese  are  asking  £8  per  long  ton,  which  is  on  a  par  with  Californian 
prices. 

While  some  buyers  in  this  country  prefer  pilchard  meal  to  sardine  meal,  the 
latter  has  established  a  good  reputation  for  itself  during  the  past  eighteen  months 
when  there  has  been  so  much  of  it  offering.  Consequently,  it  is  doubtful  if 
pilchard  meal  can  expect  any  premium,  although,  other  things  being  equal,  it 
can  be  disposed  of. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  DENMARK  IN  1934 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  April  1,  1935. — The  specialization  of  Danish  agriculture  in  animal 
husbandry  goes  back  about  fifty  years  when,  as  a  result  of  overseas  competition 
in  grain,  Danish  farmers  decided  to  take  advantage  of  the  low  prices  of  the 
imported  article  and  specialize  in  butter  and  bacon,  etc.,  supplementing  imports 
by  an  intensive  cultivation  of  the  soil  in  the  production  of  feeding  stuffs  such 
as  the  mangel  wurzel  and  green  fodder.  Since  that  time  grain  production  for 
human  consumption  has  become  of  secondary  importance,  and  on  the  average 
only  from  20  to  25  per  cent  of  the  grain  cultivated  on  the  small-  and  medium- 
sized  farms  and  from  33  to  50  per  cent  on  the  large  farms  is  sold  or  used  for 
human  consumption  and  for  industrial  purposes. 

The  area  in  grain  is,  however,  important,  being  1,330,000  hectares  (one 
hectare  equals  2-47  acres)  of  the  2,662,000  hectares  of  tillable  land  in  1933. 
Of  this  grain  area,  107,000  hectares  only  were  devoted  to  wheat,  144,000  to  rye, 
354,000  to  barley,  385,000  to  oats,  and  336,000  to  mixed  grains.  Root  crops 
were  cultivated  on  530,000  hectares,  this  being  devoted  specially  to  swedes, 
beetroot,  potatoes,  and  turnips;  730,000  hectares  were  utilized  for  clover  and 
grass  land,  the  balance  being  in  fallow  or  in  seed  production. 

To  increase  the  efficiency  of  animal  production,  based  on  local  green  fodder 
and  imported  oilcake  and  other  feed  cakes  and  grains,  numerous  co-operatives 
were  early  set  up  covering  sales,  purchases,  and  research,  and  these  developed 
independently  of  public  support  as  a  result  of  the  high  standard  of  education 
of  the  farming  community.  They  are  now  strictly  controlled  for  quality  and 
quantity  by  the  state,  and  co-ordinated  under  the  Agricultural  Council  of 
Denmark,  principally  in  regard  to  matters  of  export  policy,  and  have  reached 
a  high  level  of  organization.  This  co-operation  and  control  has  been  the  central 
factor  in  their  success  in  this  field. 

FARM  AREAS  AND  THE  MORTGAGE  POSITION 

The  farms  in  Denmark  are  mostly  small.  At  the  last  census  21-3  per  cent 
were  from  0-55  to  3-3  hectares,  44-1  per  cent  from  3-3  to  15  hectares,  32  per 
cent  from  15  to  60  hectares,  the  remaining  2-4  per  cent  being  larger;  however, 
on  an  area  basis  56-7  per  cent  of  the  tillable  area  is  composed  of  the  15-to-60 
hectare  farms.  Nearly  all  the  farms  are  nominally  owned  by  the  operators; 
in  1919  only  7  per  cent  were  leased.  They  are,  however,  heavily  mortgaged. 
A  recent  census  shows  that  of  2,000  farms  investigated  of  roughly  over  $2,500 
in  value,  12  per  cent  were  mortgaged  up  to  50  per  cent  in  value,  29  per  cent 
from  50  to  100  per  cent,  33  per  cent  from  100  to  125  per  cent,  and  26  per  cent 
over  125  per  cent  of  assessed  value.  The  mortgages  are,  however,  usually 
collective  issues  made  by  credit  associations  and  held  by  the  public.  These 
issues  are  supported  by  the  state,  which  has  a  strong  paternal  interest  in  the 
farmer. 
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The  position  of  the  Danish  farmers  in  1932  and  1933  was  really  serious 
owing  to  the  low  price  and  mortgage  situation  and  trade  restrictions  of  certain 
countries,  particularly  German  restrictions  on  importations  of  cattle.  The  main 
trouble,  however,  was  the  price  level,  and  the  quantitative  restrictions  in  the 
British  market. 

VALUE  OF  EXPORT  PRODUCTS 

All  things  considered,  however,  the  Danish  agricultural  export  has  been 
fairly  well  maintained;  the  values  of  agricultural  exports  from  1930  to  1934 
have  been  respectively  (in  million  kroner) :  1,133,  951-2,  815-9,  885-9,  and  834-8. 
During  1930  and  the  first  nine  months  of  1931  Denmark  was  on  the  gold  standard, 
and  this  must  be  taken  into  consideration  when  comparing  the  figures  for  these 
years.  According  to  official  opinion,  a  fair  measure  of  export  stability  is  to  be 
expected  following  the  agreements  with  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

IMPROVED   PRICE  SITUATION 

There  was  some  slight  improvement  in  the  agricultural  position  during 
1933,  but  the  real  improvement  was  in  1934  when  the  index  for  animal  products 
rose  25  per  cent,  largely  as  a  result  of  better  prices  for  bacon  on  the  British 
market.  Against  this  there  has  been  a  small  increase  in  the  price  of  imported 
fodder  throughout  1934.  Total  imports  of  live  stock  feed,  fertilizers,  seeds, 
etc.,  dropped  from  156,529  million  kroner  in  1933  to  135,810  million  kroner, 
the  reduction  being  principally  in  corn  and  cottonseed  cake.  Imports  of  fertili- 
zers were  substantially  increased.  The  index  for  feeding  stuff  prices  rose  from 
106  to  114  during  1934,  while  the  fertilizer  price  index  dropped  from  95  to  93. 

Average  bacon  export  prices  in  1934  were  187  kroner  per  100  kilos  as 
against  153  kroner  in  1933,  while  butter  prices  were  lower  at  169  kroner  per 
100  kilos  as  against  183  in  1933.  There  was  no  change  in  fresh  egg  prices, 
the  averages  of  the  two  years  being  the  same.  Beef  and  veal  prices  were  higher 
at  58  kroner  per  100  kilos  against  52  kroner,  while  average  prices  for  horses 
rose  sharply  to  693  kroner  per  head  against  502  kroner  in  1933,  on  demand  from 
Germany. 

MEASURES  FOR  RELIEF  OF  AGRICULTURE 

In  addition  to  the  relief  which  the  farmers  experienced  from  better  prices 
for  bacon,  beef,  and  veal,  and  fair  stability  in  export  demand,  they  have  been 
greatly  assisted  by  state  support  of  the  credit  associations  and  purchase  of 
their  bonds  from  the  "  Crisis  Fund/'  which  permitted  a  partial  conversion  of 
the  bonds  to  lower  rates  and  checked  foreclosures.  Laws  covering  moratoria, 
taxes,  indemnified  live  stock  destruction,  excise  duties  on  butter,  etc.,  have  been 
passed,  all  to  aid  the  farmer.  The  continued  currency  depreciation  was  also 
aimed  at  increasing  prices  of  agricultural  products  in  Danish  kroner. 

FARM  EARNINGS 

In  spite  of  the  extent  of  the  mortgages,  the  returns  of  the  farmers  for  the 
1933-34  period,  based  on  an  official  survey  of  200  farms,  do  not  indicate  any 
actual  hardship  on  the  farms,  the  returns  on  the  small  farms  being  relatively 
good.  The  earnings  obtained  by  the  holders  and  their  families,  when  all  other 
expenses  have  been  covered,  including  5  per  cent  interest  on  the  book  value 
of  the  total  agricultural  capital,  were  as  follows  in  kroner  per  hectare,  with 
1932-33  figures  within  parentheses:  for  farms  of  less  than  10  hectares,  216 
(189);  for  farms  from  10  to  50  hectares,  75  (65);  and  for  farms  of  over  50 
hectares,  12  (nil).  The  net  earnings  on  the  agricultural  capital  employed  for 
all  farms  were  3-5  per  cent  as  against  2-9  per  cent  in  1932-33. 

In  1933-34,  for  the  small  holdings  averaging  6-2  hectares,  such  labour 
earnings  were  1,339  kroner  per  holding,  while  the  medium-sized  farms  (27-9 
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hectares)  obtained  2,093  kroner  per  farm,  and  large  farms  averaging  129-6 
hectares  obtained  1,555  kroner.  These  average  earnings  are  estimated  as  79, 
77,  and  32  per  cent  of  normal,  respectively. 

1934  HARVEST 

The  latest  estimates  of  the  1934  autumn  crop  show  very  little  change  in 
the  grain  crop  as  compared  with  1933,  which  was  considered  very  satisfactory. 
The  total  grain  crop  was  3,360  thousand  metric  tons  as  against  3,320  thousand 
in  1933.  This  total  was  made  up  of  the  following  grains,  with  1933  figures 
within  parentheses,  in  thousands  of  tons:  wheat,  340  (310);  rye,  280  (250); 
barley,  950  (960);  oats;  980  (1,000);  mixed  grain,  810  (790);  and  leguminous 
grains,  nil  (10).  The  root  crop  was  smaller  at  21,140  thousand  tons  as  against 
23,890,  this  estimated  production  being  made  up  as  follows:  potatoes,  1,330 
(1,330) ;  carrots,  150  (150) ;  beets  and  fodder  sugar  beets,  8,230  (9,750) ;  swedes, 
11,660  (12,600);  turnips,  1,100  (1,390)— all  in  thousands  of  tons.  The  produc- 
tion of  sugar  beets  for  industry  was  very  low  at  940  thousand  tons  against 
1,720  thousand  tons  in  the  previous  year,  which  will  necessitate  the  import  of 
considerable  sugar  in  1935.  The  crop  of  cultivated  hay  was  about  the  same 
as  in  the  previous  year  at  1,380  thousand  tons  as  against  1,350  thousand,  while 
natural  hay  at  520  thousand  as  against  540  thousand  snowed  little  change. 
Year-end  prices  of  domestic  wheat  in  1934  were  11-38  kroner  per  100  kilos 
against  11-28  kroner  in  the  previous  December.  Rye  was  12-41  kroner  against 
10-81,  barley  14  kroner  against  12,  and  oats  13-03  against  12-39  kroner  per  100 
kilos. 

TRADE  AND  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  DENMARK  IN  1934 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(In  1934  the  krone  averaged  4-46  to  the  United  States  dollar) 

II 

SHIPPING 

At  the  beginning  of  1933  the  Danish  merchant  fleet  was  composed  of  1,887 
ships  of  1,216,421  gross  tons,  of  which  719,029  were  steamers,  433.573  motor 
ships,  54,654  sail  motor  ships,  and  9,165  sailing  ships.  There  is  a  steady  trend 
towards  larger  motor  ships. 

While  the  ocean  freight  rate  market  showed  little  improvement  during  the 
year — in  fact  the  index  showed  a  drop  from  99-6  to  99-1  for  the  year's  average 
monthly  levels — at  the  end  of  November  the  index  stood  at  100-8  as  against  98-3 
for  the  same  month  in  1933,  a  very  slight  improvement  considering  that  the  gold 
value  of  the  krone  dropped  from  52-77  to  48-95  during  the  year.  The  index  is 
based  on  January  to  March,  1925  —  100. 

While  freight  rates  are  unsatisfactory,  the  laid-up  tonnage  figures  show 
real  improvement,  with  the  average  at  61,000  tons  during  the  year  against 
145,000  tons  in  1933.  The  situation  also  showed  a  steady  monthly  improvement 
during  the  course  of  1934,  dropping  from  73,000  tons  in  January  to  25.000  tons 
in  December.  Gross  return  of  foreign  exchange  from  this  source  in  1933  was 
estimated  at  175  million  kroner  and  should  be  better  for  1934. 

Denmark  is  also  a  relatively  important  ship-building  country  for  its  size. 
At  the  end  of  1934  there  were  sixteen  ships  under  construction,  representing 
78,600  tons  as  against  19,000  tons  in  October,  1933,  and  31,970  tons  in  1932. 
Denmark  specializes  in  motor  ships  with  the  well-known  Danish  Diesel  motors. 

FISHERIES 

According  to  available  reports,  the  catch  of  Danish  fisheries  in  1934.  was 
from  5  to  6  per  cent  below  that  of  the  previous  year,  and  is  estimated  at  85,000 
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metric  tons.  Exports  were  valued  as  follows  in  1934  fin  million  kroner) :  herring, 
1-2  (1-2);  cod  and  haddock,  4-4  (4-6);  plaice,  12-2  (11-6);  mackerel,  0-4 
(0-4;  and  eels,  6  (5-9).  Prices  for  export  were  higher  during  1934,  herring 
fetching  23  kroner  per  100  kilos  as  against  17  in  the  previous  year,  cod  44  kroner 
as  against  37,  plaice  68  kroner  as  against  65,  while  mackerel  dropped  from  40 
kroner  to  30,  and  eels  from  162  kroner  to  160.  Total  exports  of  24-3  million 
kroner  played  a  very  modest  part  as  compared  to  agricultural  exports  of  834-8 
million  kroner.  The  Danish  fisheries  in  the  past  have  specialized  in  fresh  fish, 
particularly  plaice;  sales  of  which  were  limited  to  the  domestic  market  and  neigh- 
bouring countries.  In  recent  years,  however,  more  attention  has  been  paid  to 
processing,  and  filleting,  smoking,  salting,  "  half-preserving,"  canning,  and  minc- 
ing; the  production  of  fishballs  and  glue  is  progressing. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

Denmark's  imports  in  1934  totalled  1,353  million  kroner,  as  compared  with 
1,266  million  kroner  in  1933.  Exports  were  valued  at  1,229  against  1,208  million 
kroner  in  1933.  The  1934  unfavourable  balance  was  increased  therefore  to  124 
million  kroner  against  58  million  kroner  in  1933.  Imports  were  relatively 
light  during  the  first  half  of  the  year,  but  increased  by  about  25  per  cent  in 
the  second  half,  on  increased  demand  for  materials  by  the  building  trade  and 
for  raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods  by  industry.  The  increased 
import  values  correspond  closely  to  the  increased  price  index  for  imports. 

The  movement  of  principal  imports  is  shown  below,  by  special  groups,  for 
recent  years  in  million  kroner,  with  percentages  in  brackets. 

Imports  by  Special  Groups 

1934  1933               1932  1931 

M.Kr.     %  M.Kr.     %  M.  Kr.     %  M.Kr.  % 

Raw  materials  for  agriculture. .    152    (11.8)  174    (14.2)  205    (18.6)  225  (16.0) 

Nourishment  and  food                   ]64    (12.8)  179     (14.6)  182     (16.4)  213  (15.1) 

Raw  materials  for  industry  ..    200    (15.6)  176    (14.4)  140    (12.7)  165  (11.7) 

Semi-manufactured  goods  ....    309     (24.0)  269     (21.9)  198     (17.9)  275     (19  5) 

Manufactured  goods                     308    (23.9)  284    (23.2)  249    (22.6)  399  (28.3) 

Fuel  and  light  materials  ..   ..    .153    (11.9)  143    (11.7)  130    (11.8)  133    (  9.4) 

The  above  table  shows  increased  independence  of  foreign  foodstuffs  and 
agricultural  materials,  but  an  expanding  demand  for  raw  materials  and  semi- 
manufactured goods  arising  out  of  the  expansion  of  industry  under  quota 
protection.  The  demand  for  manufactured  goods  also  shows  a  long-term  upward 
trend. 

There  is  set  out  below  the  preliminary  figures  for  imports  by  principal 
groups  for  the  year  1934  in  thousands  of  kroner,  with  1933  figures  also  shown. 

Table  of  Imports  by  Principal  Groups 

1934  1933 
1,000  Kr.       1,000  Kr. 


Live  animals  (with  the  exception  of  fish,  etc.)   2,557  1,634 

Pork    and    bacon,   meat    and    other  slaughterhouse 

products   5,115  3,615 

Butter,  cream,  milk  and  cheese   627  871 

Eggs   339  480 

Fish,  shellfish,  etc.  (excluding  preserves)   7,363  6,703 

Fat,  preserves  and  other  foodstuffs   1,977  2,473 

Unmilled  grain  and  leguminous  seeds   91,844  113,356 

Malt,  maize  flakes  and  similar  articles   524  637 

Milled  grain   5,191  8,069 

Other  manufactures  of  grain   774  1,636 

Seeds  for  sowing   10,295  5,805 

Feeding  stuffs   66,062  71,781 

Garden  products,  etc.,  and  fruits   24,563  28,524 

Colonial  goods  and  similar  articles   66.126  68.214 
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Table  oj  Imports  by  Principal  Groups — Concluded 


1934  1933 

1,000  Kr.  1,000  Kr. 

Beverages                                                                            8,427  8,064 

Spun  goods   30,519  24,627 

Yarn,  rope,  etc   36,929  34,374 

Drapery  of  silk   19,092  18,199 

Drapery  of  wool,  etc   45,856  46,891 

Drapery  of  vegetable  material   63,664  62,110 

Articles  of  clothing,  etc.  (including  footwear)   23,320  25,862 

Skins,  hides,  hair,  feathers,  bone   36,121  30,123 

Manufactures  of  hair,  skin,  bone,  etc                                     3,288  3,839 

Tallow,  oil,  rubber,  resin,  tar  and  similar  products..  86,320  83,691 
Manufactures    of   rubber,    tallow,   oil    and  similar 

products   12,164  12,103 

Wood,  unmanufactured  or  partly  manufactured.  .   . .  48,885  32,454 

Wood,  manufactured   24,311  21,092 

Vegetable  substances  of  various  kinds   73,124  79,883 

Paper  and  manufactures  thereof   27,901  25,130 

Other  manufactures  of  vegetable  substances                           1,500  1,385 

Chemical  and  technical  articles,  etc   37,093  34,692 

Fertilizers  •   46,856  38.060 

Mineral  fuel   109,793  99,935 

Other  raw  or  semi-manufactured  minerals   16,550  14,996 

Manufactures  of  clay,  stone  and  glass   24,668  22,596 

Raw  iron,  etc.,  and  semi-manufactured  iron  goods.  .  .  .  90,500  61,004 

More  completely  manufactured  iron  goods   33,521  28,459 

Other  metals,  raw  or  semi-manufactured   25,950  21,375 

Other  metals,  more  completely  manufactured   15,694  12,653 

Ships                                                                                  2,880  3,067 

Vehicles,    etc.,    machines,    instruments,    clocks  and 

watches   100,143  82,282 

Other  goods   24,711  23,051 


Total   1,353,137  1,265,795 


IMPORTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADA 

The  following  import  items  of  possible  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  have 
also  been  selected  from  the  detailed  classification,  and  are  shown  for  the  years 
1934  and  1933:-- 

1934  1933 
M.  Tons        M.  Tons 


Wheat  flour   21,941  35,732 

Wheat    360,741  299,416 

Barley   53.356  85,047 

Oats   24,903  23,935 

Rye   182,737  286,937 

Oatmeal  and  rolled  oats   3,343  1,360 

Bran   20,476  22,610 

Apples,  fresh   4,891  7,833 

Canned  lobster   165  251 

Salted  salmon   346  312 

Casings,  salted  and  dried   1,108  621 

Meats   179  185 

Red  clover  seeeds   2,130  1,653 

Other  clover  and  leguminous  seeds   1,409  945 

Animal  oils   2,078  3,777 

Tea   518  '655 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured   8,148  7,764 

Whisky  in  bottles   431*  '479 

Whisky  in  casks   2,915*  3,034 

Silk  and  artificial  silk  piece-goods  and  mixtures..  766  673 

Printed  piece-goods,  vegetable  fibre   1,158  982 

Piece-goods  of  vegetable  fibre,  multi-coloured,  pat- 
tern woven   1,230  1,204 

Piece-goods  of  vegetable  fibre,  plain  coloured,  not 

pattern  woven   1,469  1,556 

Cotton  duck   537  415 

*  Hectolitres. 
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imports  of  interest  to  Canada — Concluded 

1934  1933 
M.  Tons        M.  Tons 


Linoleum   3,251  2,670 

Skins  of  wild  animals   2,551  1,189 

Cattle  hides,  salted  or  fresh   2,873  3,503 

Leather  and  skins,  dyed   550  545 

Sole  leather   268  274 

Undyed  skins   204  228 

Light  mineral  lubricating  oils   40,921  33,300 

Tire  casings   2,179  2,038 

Tire  casings  for  cycles   393  371 

Miscellaneous  manufactures  of  rubber   1,010  1,026 

Soda,  ordinary  calcined   16,660  16,345 

Raw  phosphate   205,891  140,429 

Superphosphate   30,821  37,861 

Lime  nitrogen  fertilizers   2,099  828 

Synthetic  fertilizers   37,367  40,712 

Drawn  pipes  and  fittings  .  .  .   31,204  22,454 

Screws,  bolts,  etc   3,417  2,514 

Razor  blades  •   11  17 

Copper  rods,  plates,  tubes,  wire,  etc   5,523  4,274 

Zinc  plates   4,088  3,708 

Electric  cables   64  17 

Passenger  automobiles   l,505f  625f 

Automobile  parts   2,275  1,923 

Mowing  and  reaping  machines   1,450  740 

Other  field  machinery   35  55 

Threshing  machinery   37  2 

Other  agricultural  machinery   26  26 

Elements,  batteries,  accumulators   327  320 

Ploughs  and  plough  parts   103  94 

Farm  and  garden  tools   362  287 


t  Units. 

EXPORTS  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTS 

Amongst  exports,  those  of  agricultural  products  are  of  chief  interest  to 
Canada,  and  the  detailed  figures,  showing  weights  and  values,  are  set  out 
below: — 

1934  1933 
M.Tons    Mill.  Kr.    M.  Tons     Mill.  Kr. 


217,903 

407, 

.9 

286,324 

436.7 

3,538 

2. 

,2 

7,193 

4.0 

Other  pork,  not  fresh  

504 

0, 

,6 

603 

0.7 

Heads  and  feet  of  hogs..  .. 

2,478 

0 

.6 

3,280 

0.8 

Beef  and  veal,  fresh  

12,384 

7.2 

11,447 

6.0 

Beef  and  veal,  not  fresh..  .. 

40 

394 

0.2 

Liver,  hearts,  kidneys,  tongues 

7,552 

10 

Is 

9,601 

11.2 

10,609 

11 

,2 

12,684 

9.2 

1,619 

0, 

.6 

1,547 

0.5 

2,202 

3 

.4 

1,077 

1.4 

472 

0. 

.3 

496 

0.2 

Butter  in  boxes,  barrels  or  cases'.  .  .  . 

148,293 

251 

.2 

150,318 

275.5 

Butter    in   hermetically  sealed 

con- 

364 

0. 

.8 

396 

1.0 

6,321 

7. 

.5 

10,079 

10.2 

10,713 

9, 

.7 

19,507 

15.7 

15,673 

16 

.4 

15,683 

14.8 

Eggs  (fresh  and  preserved)  100 

score. 

557,547 

81. 

.9 

535,168 

79.1 

Head 

70,527 

13 

.0 

47,624 

8.0 

Head 

57,045 

3. 

,7 

72,965 

4.7 

Head 

8,440 

5 

.8 

11,890 

6.0 

Total  

834. 

,8 

885.9 
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EXCHANGE  CONTROL  IN  BELGIUM 

A  circular  issued  by  the  Belgian  Central  Exchange  Office  on  April  26 
cancelled  all  exchange  restrictions  in  force  on  that  date.    This  circular  embodies  ' 
the  following  decisions: — 

(1)  The  authorization  to  deal  in  exchange  which  had  been  given  only  to 
banks  and  to  a  few  exchange  brokers  will  from  now  on  be  granted  on  request 
to  all  bona  fide  exchange  brokers,  banks,  travel  agencies,  etc. 

(2)  Beginning  April  26  foreign  currencies  may  be  sold  freely  by  author- 
ized persons  for  financial  as  well  as  commercial  purposes  without  requesting 
the  presentation  of  documents  of  any  kind. 

(3)  Arbitrage  in  foreign  currencies  is  authorized  without  restrictions. 

(4)  Credit  balances  in  foreign  currency  may  be  utilized  for  any  purpose 
within  or  outside  the  country. 

(5)  Loans  in  Belgian  currency  may  be  made  under  any  form  to  persons 
residing  outside  the  country. 

(6)  Credit  balances  in  Belgium  belonging  to  persons  residing  outside  of 
Belgium  as  well  as  such  balances  constituted  in  the  future  may,  without  any 
formalities  and  whatever  their  nature,  be  exported  by  their  owners  at  their 
entire  discretion. 

(7)  The  export  of  bank  notes,  securities  and  coupons  may  be  carried  on 
without  the  authorization  of  the  Exchange  Office. 

The  only  formality  subsisting  is  that  dealers  in  exchange  must  keep 
detailed  accounts  and  keep  the  Central  Exchange  Office  informed  of  their 
transactions.  Even  this  formality,  however,  has  been  simplified  and  the  agen- 
cies concerned  are  now  only  required  to  submit  a  daily  extract  of  their  books 
mentioning  the  total  amount  sold  of  each  currency.  All  of  the  above  chan; 
are  effective  as  from  April  26. 


LUMBER  TRADE  IN  BELGIUM 

Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  cubic  metre  equals  35-31  cubic  feet;   1  metric  ton  equals  220-46  pounds;   1  metric 

quintal  equals  220-4  pounds) 

Brussels,  April  8,  1935. — Belgium  imports  the  major  part  of  its  require- 
ments in  lumber,  the  domestic  production  being  far  below  the  annual  consump- 
tion of  all  kinds  of  forestry  products. 

FOREST  AREA  AND  PRODUCTION 

The  forests  of  Belgium  cover  about  2,000  square  miles,  or  roughly  18  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  the  country  and  are  concentrated  mostly  in  the 
province  of  Luxemburg.  There  are  no  official  figures  of  production,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  the  annual  yield  does  not  exceed  50,000  standards,  of  which  65 
to  70  per  cent  is  softwood.  Belgian  softwoods  are  mostly  pitchpine  (red  pine) 
and  white  fir,  with  the  latter  predominating.  They  are  used  for  general  build- 
ing purposes  and  as  mine  timber  and  railway  ties. 

In  the  hardwoods  are  found  beech,  which  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
oak,  elm,  ash,  and  poplar.  These  hardwoods  are  consumed  mostly  by  furniture 
factories,  with  the  exception  of  poplar,  which  is  used  almost  exclusively  for 
match-making.   Some  Belgian  oak  goes  into  the  manufacturing  of  flooring. 
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BELGIAN   CONSUMPTION   OF  LUMBER 

It  is  difficult  to  estimate,  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  the  total  annual 
consumption  of  forestry  products  in  Belgium,  but  reliable  sources  of  information 
among  the  trade  estimate  that  300,000  standards  of  softwoods  and  50,000 
standards  of  hardwoods  are  consumed  annually.  The  softwoods  are  used  mostly 
for  building  and  construction,  but  Belgian  mines  and  railways  consume  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  pine  for  mine  timber  and  railway  ties,  and  the  Belgian 
pulp  and  paper  industry  requires  a  fairly  large  quantity  of  spruce  pulp  wood. 
The  hardwoods  are  used  mostly  for  furniture  manufacturing,  which  is  an 
important  industry,  and  to  a  great  extent  also  for  flooring,  parquet  floors  of 
oak  being  very  popular  in  Belgium.  A  fairly  large  quantity  of  boxes  and 
crates  are  required  by  the  manufacturing  industries. 

BUILDING  TRADES 

There  has  been  a  considerable  falling  off  in  the  number  and  value  of  new 
construction,  and  only  6,700  permits  for  new  buildings  were  granted  in  urban 
districts  in  1934,  compared  to  10,954  in  1933  and  12,785  in  1932.  There  was 
also  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  permits  for  additions  and  improvements.  It 
is  stated  that  the  decrease  in  activity  is  greater  in  the  construction  of  large 
buildings  and  less  marked  in  the  case  of  dwellings  of  modest  size.  This  is  due 
in  part  to  the  difficulty  of  financing  important  building  enterprises. 

MINE  TIMBER  AND  RAILWAY  TIES 

Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg  consume  comparatively  large 
quantities  of  mine  timbers  and  railway  ties.  The  annual  consumption  of  rail- 
way ties  is  estimated  at  between  600,000  and  700,000,  of  which  only  about 
100,000  are  produced  in  Belgium.  The  consumption  of  mine  timbers  increased 
greatly  in  1933  and  almost  reached  the  volume  of  1929.  This  was  not  due  to 
increased  activity  in  the  mines,  but  to  the  fact  that  import  regulations  were  less 
restrictive  and  that  much  replacement  work  had  to  be  done  during  that  year 
following  a  protracted  strike.  Those  conditions  were  exceptional,  and  the 
demand  in  1934  was  much  less  important  than  in  the  previous  year. 

FURNITURE  MANUFACTURING  AND  OTHER  WOODWORKING  INDUSTRIES 

The  furniture  industry  in  Belgium  has  suffered  disastrous  set-backs  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  many  factories  have  had  to  close  due  to  the  failure  of 
export  markets  to  absorb  their  products.  Exports  of  furniture  amounted  to 
slightly  more  than  30,000,000  francs  in  1933  compared  with  over  161,000,000 
in  1928,  and  are  expected  to  have  declined  further  in  1934,  for  which  complete 
figures  are  not  available.  In  weight,  exports  of  furniture  declined  from  15,043 
metric  tons  in  1928  to  2,946  tons  in  1933. 

Brushware  factories  have  also  reduced  their  output  considerably,  and 
exports  of  brushes  have  decreased  from  over  55,000,000  francs  in  1930  to 
16,000,000  francs  in  1933.  There  have  been  sharp  declines  also  in  the  other 
woodworking  industries,  exports  of  all  manufactures  of  wood  having  fallen  off 
from  170,000  metric  tons  in  1930  to  106,000  tons  in  1933.  This  decrease  in 
exports  has  not  been  compensated  for  by  an  increase  in  sales  on  the  home 
market  and  has  resulted  therefore  in  a  reduction  in  imports  of  lumber. 

The  industries  manufacturing  and  exporting  wooden  shoes  (sabots),  handles, 
billiard  tables,  picture  frames,  barrels,  etc.,  are  also  suffering  from  the  business 
depression  and  the  closing  of  export  markets. 

There  is  practically  no  shipbuilding  in  Belgium  and  port  construction  is 
at  a  standstill.  There  was  much  lumber  used  in  the  construction  of  the  gigantic 
Albert  canal,  but  this  is  an  isolated  case. 
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IMPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  total  imports  into  Belgium,  in  metric  tons,  ol 
the  main  classes  of  timber  and  lumber  from  1929  to  1934  inclusive: — 

Building  and  Veneer 
Sawn  Lumber,      Mine     Cabinetmakers'  and 


Year                               including  Ties     Timber     Wood  in  Logs  Plywood  Pulpwood 

1929    941,933  575,892  273,982  9,721  372,020 

1930   802,239  564,851  264,717  10,260  391,660 

1931    654,056  518,066  240,476  9,802  134,306 

1932    647,670  434,559  177,457  12,090  45,176 

1933    643,544  568,664  192,343  18,592  65,319 

1934    583,664  417,302  173,882  18,119  52,699 


These  statistics  give  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the  extent  of  the  market 
and  the  trend  of  imports  during  the  last  few  years.  It  will  be  noted  that  there 
are  substantial  decreases  in  all  classes  of  lumber  with  the  exception  of  veneers, 
imports  of  which  have  increased  steadily  due  partly  to  changes  in  the  methods 
of  manufacture  of  furniture. 

SAWN  LUMBER 

Of  all  the  sawn  lumber  imported  into  Belgium,  about  80  per  cent  is 
northern  pine,  total  imports  of  this  variety  amounting  to  about  400,000  metric 
tons  (or  150,000  standards)  in  1934. 

Finland  and  Russia  each  supply  over  35  per  cent  of  imports  of  northern 
pine,  their  sales  to  Belgium  having  exceeded  150,000  tons  (about  58,000  stand- 
ards) in  1934.  Other  countries  supplying  this  variety  are  Sweden,  Poland, 
and  Latvia. 

Imports  of  sawn  lumber  from  the  United  States  are  made  up  of  pitch  pine 
and  Oregon  pine  (or  Douglas  fir),  with  small  quantities  of  oak,  cedar,  hickory, 
red  and  sap  gum.  They  totalled  52,707  metric  tons  (19,000  standards)  in  1934, 
compared  to  63,630  tons  (22,600  standards)  in  1933. 

Pitch  pine  is  used  as  general  building  lumber  for  the  manufacture  of  sashes 
and  doors,  and  to  some  extent  for  the  manufacture  of  flooring  and  the  cheaper 
kinds  of  furniture.  The  specifications  and  grades  in  greatest  demand  are  1-,  1J-, 
and  2-inch  kiln-dried  saps  clears. 

Oregon  pine  (or  Douglas  fir)  lumber  is  used  mostly  for  building  and  con- 
struction and  to  a  lesser  extent  for  sashes  and  doors.  The  sizes  and  grades 
most  in  demand  are  from  1  to  6  inches  No.  2  clear  and  better;  3  by  8  merchant- 
able, and  3  by  9  merchantable. 

Other  countries  shipping  sawn  lumber  to  Belgium  are  Germany,  Holland, 
France,  and  French  West  Africa.  The  sawn  lumber  imported  from  these  coun- 
tries is  mostly  hardwoods  of  which  1-inch  boards  are  most  in  demand.  Imports 
of  Canadian  sawn  lumber  are  dealt  with  in  a  succeeding  paragraph. 

BUILDING  AND  CABINETMAKERS'  WOOD  IN  LOGS 

This  class  of  timber  was  imported  to  the  extent  of  about  55.000,000  feet 
board  measure  in  1934.  The  chief  supplying  countries  were  Russia,  France, 
Sweden,  Germany,  Poland,  Holland,  and  Finland.  Imports  from  the  United 
States  are  insignificant.  Northern  pine  accounted  for  a  large  part  of  these 
imports.  Germany  and  Holland  supplied  chiefly  oak  logs;  imports  from  France 
were  chiefly  oak  and  walnut.  Imports  of  logs  for  veneers  and  plywood  are 
included  in  the  above. 

MINE  TIMBERS 

Finland  supplied  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  mine  timbers 
in  1934,  and  greatly  improved  her  position  at  the  expense  of  Russia,  whose 
share  in  this  market  was  reduced  from  over  50  per  cent  in  1933  to  about  25 
per  cent  in  1934.  Other  important  supplying  countries  were  Latvia,  France, 
and  Germany.   Imported  mine  timbers  are  almost  exclusively  of  northern  pine; 
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none  are  imported  from  the  United  States.  Usual  specifications  are  2J-  to 
4-inch  small  diameter,  and  4-  to  7-inch  small  diameter.  Lengths  are  7  feet 
and  8  feet,  with  the  latter  predominating. 

PLYWOOD  AND  VENEER 

Imports  of  plywood  and  veneer  have  increased  considerably  in  the  past 
few  years;  in  1934  18,000  metric  tons  were  brought  in.  The  chief  supplying 
countries  were  Poland,  the  United  States,  Russia,  Holland,  Finland,  Germany, 
and  Japan.  Many  varieties  are  used,  but  the  ones  chiefly  in  demand  are  alder, 
birch,  ash,  oak,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  Douglas  fir,  poplar,  spruce,  aspen,  and 
pitch-pine.  There  is  only  one  plywood  and  veneer  factory  in  Belgium,  so  that 
most  of  the  requirements  of  the  market  must  be  imported. 

The  specifieaitons  in  greatest  demand  for  plywood  are  the  following: — 
Thickness:  j^-,  i-s  l-inch. 

Length:  Mostly  96  inches.  There  is  only  a  limited  demand  for  84-  and  72-mch  lengths. 
Width:  48-  36-,  24-inch. 

The  plywood  sold  in  Belgium  is  mostly  B  grade;  A  grade  is  considered  too 
expensive. 

PULPWOOD 

Belgium  imported  24,250  cords  of  pulpwood  in  1934  compared  to  25,150 
cords  in  1933.  In  1933  Russia  supplied  practically  the  whole  of  the  demand 
due  to  the  closing  of  the  United  Kingdom  market  to  Russian  wood,  but  in  1934 
Finland  shared  in  the  market  and  each  supplied  about  10,000  cords.  Canada 
also  shipped  3,000  cords  to  Belgium  in  1934. 

Russian  and  Finnish  pulpwood  is  imported  in  lengths  of  from  1  to  1-10 
metre;  hand-barked  with  draw-knives,  with  all  knots  cut  flush  with  the  sur- 
face.   The  only  variety  imported  at  present  is  spruce. 

CUSTOMS   DUTIES   AND  TAXES 

Rates  of  customs  duties  and  taxes  on  various  classes  of  lumber  and  timber 
imported  into  Belgium  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

The  transmission  (sales)  tax  is  payable  on  the  duty-paid  value  of  the 
goods — that  is  to  say,  the  c.i.f  value,  plus  the  amount  of  customs  duties  levied. 

Rates  of  duty  are  uniform  for  all  countries,  but  on  most  items  the  rate 
of  the  transmission  tax  is  higher  on  Canadian  goods  than  on  goods  originating 
in  other  countries.  This  increased  tax  is  a  serious  handicap  to  Canadian  sales 
of  lumber  in  Belgium,  and  in  most  cases  makes  it  impossible  for  Canadian 
firms  to  compete. 

There  are  no  restrictions  on  imports  of  lumber  or  timber,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  mine  timbers,  imports  of  which  are  submitted  to  a  system  of  licences. 

SALES  METHODS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Most  of  the  lumber  and  timber  imported  into  Belgium  is  handled  through 
agents  of  the  exporting  firm,  who  receive  a  commission  of  from  2  to  3  per  cent 
on  the  c.i.f.  value  of  shipments.  When  agents  accept  del  credere,  which  is 
the  general  rule,  an  additional  commission  of  2  or  2^  per  cent  is  charged.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  ship  on  consignment  to  agents  or  importers;  firms  of  good 
standing  in  Belgium  do  not  require  this.  The  only  exception  would  be  in  the 
case  of  varieties  or  grades  not  well  known  in  Belgium,  and  then  only  in  the  case 
of  trial  shipments. 

Terms  of  payment  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  risk,  but  lumber 
is  usually  paid  for  cash  against  documents  after  inspection  of  the  shipment 
at  the  port  of  destination,  or  at  three  days'  sight,  documents  on  acceptance. 
In  some  cases  from  30  to  90  days'  credit  is  granted,  but  often  this  is  done  by 
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the  agent  who  remits  to  the  importer  on  arrival  of  the  goods  and  agrees  with 
the  importer  on  terms  of  payment. 

IMPORTS   FROM  CANADA 

Imports  of  lumber  and  timber  from  Canada  are  not  shown  separately  in 
Belgian  import  statistics,  but  are  included  in  total  imports  of  wood  and  wood 
products  which  amounted  to  893  metric  quintals  in  1933  and  to  24,656  metric 
quintals  in  1934.  By  far  the  most  important  item  is  Douglas  fir  planks  and 
boards,  of  which  exports  to  Belgium,  according  to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  amounted  to  $74,564  in  1933  and  $39,839  in  1934. 

Planks  and  boards  of  hemlock  were  imported  in  small  quantities  up  to 
1931,  but  none  have  been  imported  since  then  as  prices  of  this  variety  are 
considered  too  high  compared  to  Douglas  fir.  Spruce  boards  were  also  imported 
in  1929  and  1930,  but  in  very  small  quantities  not  exceeding  25,000  feet  b.m. 
in  a  year.  Douglas  fir  logs  were  imported  from  Canada  in  1931  for  a  total 
value  of  about  $1,200,  but  no  imports  are  shown  in  statistics  for  the  following 
years.  Imports  of  hardwood  logs  from  Canada  amounted  to  about  $500  in 
1929  and  1930;  there  appear  to  have  been  no  subsequent  shipments.  A  trial 
shipment  of  3,000  cords  of  pulpwood  was  made  from  Canada  in  1934. 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  Belgian  market  for  lumber  and 
timber  is  a  relatively  important  one,  but  that  Canada's  share  in  this  market 
is  very  small.  The  main  reason  for  this  is  one  of  price,  Canadian  shippers 
finding  it  difficult  to  compete  with  European  suppliers  and  with  the  United 
States.  Another  reason  why  Canadian  shippers  often  find  it  unprofitable  to 
ship  to  Belgium  is  that  orders  are  often  small  and  are  usually  made  up  of  a 
great  variety  of  different  sizes  and  specifications.  These  handicaps  have  been 
made  harder  to  overcome  by  the  application  of  the  higher  rate  of  trans- 
mission (sales)  tax  on  Canadian  lumber,  and  as  long  as  this  condition  is 
maintained,  there  is  not  much  hope  of  materially  increasing  Canadian  sales 
to  Belgium.  Outside  of  Douglas  fir  lumber,  the  only  items  in  which  it  would 
seem  to  be  possible  to  increase  business  are  pulpwood,  Douglas  fir  plywood, 
spruce  logs,  and  lumber  for  box-shooks;  but  this  improvement  could  only  be 
obtained  under  more  favourable  price  conditions. 

Efforts  made  last  year  to  create  a  demand  for  Canadian  pulpwood  in 
Belgium  were  not  very  successful.  This,  however,  was  not  due  so  mu°h  to 
the  price  or  quality  of  the  wood  but  more  particularly  to  its  manner  of 
preparation,  which  requires  to  be  brought  up  to  the  standard  of  the  present 
sources  of  supply.  Canadian  pulpwood  is  subject  to  the  same  rate  of  trans- 
mission tax  as  pulpwood  from  other  countries.  Pulpwood  is  usually  offered  to 
this  market  in  fathoms  of  216  cubic  feet  or  in  cubic  metres.  Quotations  in 
cords  will  not  likely  be  understood. 

Spruce  logs  for  box-shooks  are  required  barked,  in  lengths  of  8  to  12  feet, 
and  with  a  diameter  of  10  inches  and  over  at  the  smaller  end.  They  must  be 
sound  wood  of  merchantable  quality.    Prices  are  usually  quoted  per  fathom. 

Douglas  fir  lumber  should  be  offered  preferably  in  the  following  grades 
and  sizes: — 

No.  2  clear  and  better  rough  green. — 1  inch  by  8  inches  to  16  inches  maximum,  10  per 
cent;  8  inches,  average  12  to  14  inches;  \\  inch  by  8  by  16  inches  maximum,  10  per  cent; 
S  inches,  minimum  30  per  cent;  10  inches,  minimum  20  per  cent  12  inches;  2  inches  by  9 
inches  to  16  inches  minimum,  30  per  cent  9  inches;  4  inches,  4^  inches,  5  inches  and  6  inches 
by  10  inches  to  20  inches,  average  %u  inch;  lengths  10  feet  to  24  feet,  average  17  feet. 

_  Merchantable. — 3  inches  by  8  inches  and  3  inches  by  9  inches,  lengths  16  feet  to  40  feet. 
Prices  are  usually  quoted  per  standard  (1,980  feet  b.m.). 

Canadian  lumber  exporters  desiring  to  be  placed  in  contact  with  Belgian 
agents  or  importers  should  write  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at 
Brussels,  giving  prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp  and  specifications. 
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BELGIAN  ECONOMIC  REFORMS 

Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

The  Belgian  Government,  in  order  to  put  into  operation  its  plan  for  the 
betterment  of  economic  conditions  in  Belgium,  has  created  an  official  agency 
which  has  been  named  "  Office  de  Reconstruction  Economique."  Its  purpose, 
broadly  speaking,  is  to  increase  activity  in  Belgian  industries,  insure  a  reason- 
able profit  to  industrial  concerns  and  reduce  unemployment.  The  new  organi- 
zation has  wide  powers  and  participates  in  the  fund  which  accrued  to  the 
Treasury  as  a  result  of  the  revaluation  of  the  gold  reserve  of  the  National 
Bank  on  the  basis  of  the  new  par  value  of  the  belga. 

Besides  sponsoring  a  broad  program  of  public  works,  the  new  organization 
will  endeavour,  by  means  of  loans  and  technical  assistance,  to  place  Belgian 
industries  in  a  better  position  to  compete  with  similar  industries  in  other  coun- 
tries. It  is  expected  that  this  object  will  be  achieved  by  encouraging  the 
improvement  or  replacement  of  existing  equipment,  giving  manufacturers  access 
to  the  findings  of  industrial  research  and  experimental  laboratories  and  gener- 
ally inducing  concerns  to  adopt  the  most  modern  methods  of  production  and 
marketing. 

MEXICAN  MARKET  FOR  ALFALFA  SEED 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,204-6  pounds) 

Mexico  City,  April  16,  1935. — There  is  a  fair  market  in  Mexico  for  certified 
alfalfa  seed.  The  average  area  sown  to  alfalfa  each  year  during  the  period  1925 
to  1933  was  about  110,000  acres.  Alfalfa  is  a  common  forage  in  Mexico,  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  annual  production  will  increase. 

IMPORTS 

In  1932,  importations  of  alfalfa  seed  amounted  to  195-2  metric  tons  valued 
at  113,844  pesos  and  in  1933  had  increased  to  217-3  metric  tons  valued  at 
182,179  pesos;  figures  for  1934  are  not  immediately  available  but  the  increase 
probably  continued. 

The  United  States  and  Spain  share  the  market.  In  1932  the  former  sup- 
plied 94-1  tons  (46,357  pesos)  and  the  latter  99-4  tons  (62,437  pesos),  while  in 
1933  the  respective  figures  were  139-9  tons  (98,339  pesos),  and  73-9  tons 
(81,476  pesos). 

TYPES 

There  are  two  types  of  alfalfa  seed  ordinarily  sown  in  Mexico.  They  are 
distinguished  as  "  American,"  or  the  type  which  grows  to  best  advantage  in  hot 
areas,  and  "  Spanish,"  or  the  type  which  is  best  adapted  for  growth  in  temperate 
or  cool  areas;  the  former  is  also  called  "Peruvian."  The  American  type  is 
favoured  in  the  north  of  Mexico,  while  the  Spanish  is  more  common  in  the 
central  plateau. 

PRICES  AND  TERMS 

From  the  above  statistics  of  importation,  it  will  be  obvious  that  the  Spanish 
seed  ordinarily  commands  a  higher  price  than  the  American,  even  making 
allowance  for  the  difference  in  freight  costs.  Prevailing  prices  at  the  time  of 
writing  are  260  pesetas  per  100  kilograms  (about  16  cents  Canadian  per  pound) 
c.i.f.  Veracruz  for  the  Spanish  seed  and  15  to  16  cents  per  pound,  f.o.b.  points 
in  Arizona  and  neighbouring  states  for  the  American,  which  is  closer  to  the 
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Spanish  price  than  usual.  A  very  good  seed  may  sell  at  a  premium  of  one  cent 
a  pound  or  perhaps  slightly  more,  but  in  general  competition  must  be  met. 

ROUTING  AND  PACKING 

From  Canada  shipment  would  probably  best  be  made  in  carload  lots  by 
rail,  and  quotations  would  consequently  be  c.i.f.  Laredo,  Texas,  or  other  border 
points.   Packing  must  be  in  double  jute  bags. 

CERTIFICATES 

The  demand  is  for  certified  seed,  but  more  important  than  the  actual 
certificate  is  the  shipper's  guarantee  that  his  product  is  suitable  for  torrid  areas, 
i.e.  "American"  type,  or  for  temperate  areas,  i.e.  "'Spanish  "  type.  Any  document 
certifying  the  origin  or  nature  of  the  seed  need  only  be  forwarded  with  a  covering 
letter  and  not  with  the  shipping  documents. 

A  certificate  of  health  from  the  Canadian  Department  of  Agriculture  is 
required  by  the  Mexican  Government,  but  this  document  does  not  need  to  be 
legalized  by  the  Mexican  consul.1 

OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  CANADIAN  SEED 

The  possibility  of  selling  Canadian  alfalfa  seed  is  conditional  upon  two 
factors:  price,  and  adaptability  to  the  climate.  The  first  depends  upon  the 
vendor;  while  the  second  may  reduce  the  field  for  the  Canadian  product  to  the 
areas  using  seed  guaranteed  for  temperate  climates.  The  seed  from  the  southern 
part  of  the  United  States  would  appear  to  be  best  adapted  to  the  climate  of 
northern  Mexico,  and  Canadian  seed  will  probably  find  its  best  opportunities 
in  the  cooler  climate  of  the  central  plateau. 

UNITED  STATES  ECONOMIC  AND  TRADE  CONDITIONS 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

BUSINESS  CONDITIONS 

New  York  City,  May  2.  1935. — General  business  activity  in  the  United 
States  has  been  fairly  well  maintained  in  1935,  while  general  sentiment  appears 
to  have  improved  considerably.  Operations  in  some  branches  of  industry  have 
declined  moderately,  but  the  recession  has  been  less  severe  than  was  expected 
earlier  in  the  year.  Gain  in  confidence  has  been  manifested  in  the  security 
markets,  and  the  volume  of  trade  has  increased,  while  prices  of  stocks  and  bonds 
have  for  the  most  part  moved  upward. 

The  most  recent  survey  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of  New  York 
indicates  that  general  industry  has  shown  an  even  trend  in  the  past  few  weeks. 
This  is  notably  true  of  the  movement  of  railway  freight.  Electric  power  produc- 
tion, after  rising  consistently  through  January  and  February,  has  fluctuated 
irregularly  without  showing  any  definite  upward  or  downward  trend.  Factory 
employment  increased  last  month  by  more  than  the  usual  seasonal  amount  and 
stood  at  the  highest  total  reported  since  May,  1934.  Bank  debits  also  show  a 
more  than  nominal  seasonal  gain. 

The  heavy  industries  are,  however,  in  a  less  favourable  position,  steel  demand 
showing  signs  of  gradually  easing  since  the  end  of  January,  although  a  more 
favourable  report  is  indicated  recently  as  a  result  of  activity  in  the  automobile 


1  See  "Certificate  of  Health  for  Shipments  of  Seeds,  etc.,  to  Mexico,"  page  801,  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1008  (November  24,  1934). 
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industry,  which  continues  to  operate  at  a  high  level.  Construction  also  fails  to 
show  definite  signs  of  recovery,  while  raw  cotton  consumption  in  March  was 
not  up  to  the  usual  seasonal  demand. 

The  trend  of  retail  trade  is  favourable  with  a  business  index  which  compares 
quite  well  with  1934.  Business  failures  in  March  numbered  976  as  against  1,005 
in  February  and  1,102  in  March,  1934. 

Federal  Legislation. — The  Work  Relief  Bill  was  signed  on  April  8  and  con- 
tained the  largest  single  appropriation  ever  voted  by  the  United  States  Congress, 
amounting  to  $4,880,000,000.  The  task  of  administering  the  program  is  to  be 
assigned  to  fifty  Government  departments  and  agencies  with  eight  primary 
groups  as  follows:  (1)  highway  construction  and  elimination  of  grade  crossings; 
1 2)  rural  rehabilitation  and  relief ;  (3)  rural  electrification;  (4)  low  cost  housing 
in  urban  and  rural  areas;  (5)  assistance  to  white  collar  workers;  (6)  civilian 
Conservation  Corps  expansion;  (7)  loans  to  political  subdivisions;  (8)  soil 
erosion,  reforestation. 

Other  Government  action  of  major  importance  is  the  reduction  in  the  rate 
of  seigniorage  twice  in  April  on  newly  mined  domestic  silver  presented  for  sale 
to  the  Treasury.  On  April  24  silver  not  eligible  for  sale  to  the  Government  was 
quoted  in  New  York  at  71|  cents  per  ounce,  and  on  that  date  the  President  issued 
the  second  proclamation  reducing  the  rate  of  seigniorage  to  40  per  cent,  making 
the  purchase  price  77-58  cents  an  ounce.  These  steps  are  generally  regarded  as 
marking  the  beginning  of  a  vigorous  silver-buying  policy. 


AGRICULTURAL  SITUATION 

General  Acreage. — Department  of  Agriculture  reports  received  from  46,000 
farmers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  indicate  plans  for  a  moderate  increase  in 
acreage  of  the  principal  crops.  March,  1935,  reports  indicate  a  total  acreage 
of  about  286,000,000  acres,  or  42,000,000  more  than  1934  and  8,000,000  more 
than  1933. 

Cereal  Acreage. — A  total  spring  wheat  acreage  for  harvesting  in  1935  of 
17,847,000  acres  is  indicated  by  reports  from  farmers  as  compared  with  9,290,000 
acres  harvested  in  1934  and  19,425,000  in  1933.  In  1934  nearly  one-half  of  the 
wheat  acreage  of  spring  wheat  was  abandoned.  Increases  in  comparison  wTith  last 
year's  harvest  acreage  are  shown  in  all  important  producing  areas,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  part  of  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

The  following  table  of  feed  crops  harvested  in  the  past  two  years  and  indi- 
cated for  1935  can  only  be  taken  as  approximate  in  so  far  as  the  current  year  is 
concerned,  as  indicated  acreage  may  turn  out  to  be  larger  or  smaller  by  reason  of 
weather  conditions,  price  changes,  labour  supplies,  and  developments  in  the  United 
States  program  for  crop  acreage  adjustment: — 

Acreage  indicated 
Acreage  Harvested      for  Harvest 
1933  1934  1935 

Figures  in  Thousands 

Corn,  all   103,260  87,486  95,692 

All  spring  wheat   19,425  9,290  17,847 

Durum   2.310  990  2,042 

Other  spring   17,115  8,300  15,805 

Oats   36,701  30,305  39,108 

Barley   10,009  7,144  11,954 

Flaxseed   1,328  974  1,845 

Beans,  dry  edible   1.692  1,378  1,909 

Potatoes   3,194  3,303  3,272 

Rice   792  781  816 

Grain  sorghums,  all   8,149  7,569  9,456 

Tame  hay   53,965  51,495  53,117 

Soybeans*   2,742  4,107  4,997 

Cowpeas1   1,700  1,766  1,720 

Peanuts*   1,583  1,819  1,840 

Sweet  potatoes  and  yams   759  762  766 

Tobacco   1,757  1,335  1,511 

1  Grown  alone  for  all  purposes.    Partly  duplicated  in  hay  acreage. 
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With  reference  to  wheat  acreage  as  indicated  above,  it  should  be  noted  that- 
continued  moisture  deficiency  in  parts  of  the  winter  wheat  area,  including  western 
Nebraska,  Kansas  and  Oklahoma,  eastern  Colorado,  and  New  Mexico,  has 
resulted  in  a  large  proportion  of  the  acreage  being  abandoned.  In  the  worst 
sections  of  these  areas  complete  loss  of  acreage  was  reported  on  April  1  with 
abandonment  of  about  28  per  cent  of  entire  winter  wheat  sown  acreage. 

Potatoes. — Of  particular  interest  to  Canadian  growers  is  the  United  States 
potato  crop  situation.  Briefly,  growers  in  this  country  are  in  a  quandary  as 
many  carloads  of  last  season's  crop  have  been  sold  at  as  low  as  10  cents  per 
bushel.  Prices  this  season  have  been  a  third  lower  than  those  of  1934,  when  the 
crop  was  about  the  same  size,  and  even  lower  than  in  1928.  Such  prices  are 
naturally  discouraging  to  planters  this  season,  although  it  means  that  seed  is 
plentiful  and  cheap.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  indicated  acreage,  there  appears 
to  be  an  intention  on  the  part  of  potato  growers  to  plant  only  slightly  less  acre- 
age than  in  1934,  and  if  the  growing  season  should  prove  favourable,  1935  might 
drift  into  another  year  of  very  heavy  production. 

Butter:  Consumption  down;  larger  imports. — The  Bureau  of  Agriculture 
Economics,  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  reports  that  the  shortage 
of  butter  supplies  this  season  is  indicated  by  the  March  1  inventory  of  stocks  in 
cold  storage,  which  at  that  date  was  7,981,000  pounds,  being  with  one  exception 
the  lowest  March  1  stocks  on  record.  This  situation  is  undoubtedly  the  result  of 
a  lower  rate  of  production  throughout  the  past  season.  During  the  period  June, 
1934,  to  February,  1935,  inclusive,  production  was  57,000,000  pounds  less  than 
in  the  corresponding  period  of  a  year  earlier,  37,000,000  pounds  of  this  decrease 
occurring  after  December  1.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  had  the  volume  and 
consumption  this  season  been  more  in  line  with  previous  years,  considerable 
additional  quantities  of  butter  would  have  had  to  be  imported.  So  far  approxi- 
mately 8,000,000  pounds  of  foreign  butter  have  been  received  since  January  1, 
mostly  from  New  Zealand,  but  with  considerable  quantities  from  the  Argentine 
and  northern  European  countries. 

One  of  the  natural  developments  of  this  shortage  has  been  the  stimulation  in 
production  of  butter  substitutes.  The  latest  complete  figures  available  are  for 
January,  1935,  during  which  month  oleomargarine  production  was  33,000,000 
pounds,  an  increase  of  92  per  cent  above  January,  1934. 

Raw  Cotton. — The  cotton  industry  in  the  United  States,  owing  to  unsatis- 
factory conditions,  has  been  the  subject  of  hearings  before  the  United  States 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Considerable  apprehension  has  been  caused 
bv  the  great  decline  in  exports  of  United  States  cotton.  From  August  1,  1934, 
to  March  31,  1935,  only  3,504,000  bales  of  American  cotton  were  shipped  abroad, 
which  is  less  by  2,431,000  bales  or  41  per  cent  than  in  the  same  period  for  1934. 
In  proportion  to  the  average  supply  this  is  doubtless  the  smallest  volume  of 
exports  in  the  history  of  American  cotton  growing,  war-time  excepted. 

The  loss  to  the  United  States  of  cotton  exports  is  not  primarily  the  result 
of  the  inability  of  foreign  countries  to  buy,  but  of  a  shift  in  foreign  demand  from 
United  States  to  other  growths  due  to  the  more  favourable  price  at  which  the 
foreign  growths  have  been  selling. 

The  National  City  Bank  of  New  York's  Survey  for  April  states  that  the 
effort  to  support  American  cotton  prices  has  been  responsible  for  this  condition, 
the  Government  making  loans  to  producers  of  10  cents  a  pound  beginning  in 
October,  1933,  and  of  12  cents  per  pound  beginning  last  August.  Through  this 
loan  program  considerably  more  than  4,000,000  bales  were  held  off  the  market. 
(This  is  apart  from  the  Government-operated  producers'  pool,  which  holds  about 
1,600,000  bales.) 

The  present  situation  is  therefore  that  the  total  supply  of  cotton  in  the 
United  States  on  March  1  was  10,785,000  bales,  of  which  the  Government  con- 
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trolled  about  5,700,000.  There  were  1,329,000  bales  on  farms  and  in  transit  on 
which  the  farmer  can  obtain  \\  cents  per  pound  more  through  Government  loans 
than  in  the  open  market.  This  limits  the  supply  available  for  five  months'  con- 
sumption, exports,  and  mill  stocks  at  the  end  of  the  season  to  about  3,750,000 
bales. 

Farm  Income. — United  States  farm  incomes  in  the  first  half  of  1935  are 
expected  to  exceed  the  first  half  of  1934.  During  the  first  two  months  of  the 
current  year  such  income,  including  rental  and  benefit  payments  and  the  emer- 
gency sale  of  live  stock  in  the  drought  areas,  amounted  to  $929,000,000  as  com- 
pared with  $897,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  1934. 

Cash  income,  according  to  a  report  from  the  Bureau  of  Agricultural  Econ- 
omics, United  States  Department  of  Agriculture,  amounted  to  $807,000,000  from 
the  sale  of  farm  products  alone  in  January  and  February  of  1935,  compared  with 
$809,000,000  in  January  and  February  of  1934.  In  addition,  farmers  received 
$10,000,000  from  the  sale  of  sheep  and  goats  during  the  first  two  months  of  this 
year,  and  rental  and  benefit  payments  have  amounted  to  $112,000,000  compared 
with  $88,000,000  in  the  same  months  of  1934. 

A  preliminary  estimate  of  the  prospective  marketings  and  prices  of  farm 
products  during  the  first  six  months  of  1935  indicates  that  farm  income  during 
this  period  may  be  slightly  larger  than  in  the  same  period  of  1934.  Marketings 
of  crops  in  the  last  two  or  three  months  have  been  unusually  low,  and  the  higher 
prices  have  not  offset  the  lower  volume  of  marketings.  Income  from  crops  in 
the  first  two  months  of  the  year  was  about  24  per  cent  less  than  in  the  same 
months  of  last  year,  and  income  from  crops  is  expected  to  be  considerably  smaller 
during  the  first  half  of  1935  than  in  the  first  half  of  1934.  Income  from  live 
stock,  however,  has  shown  a  marked  increase  in  the  first  two  months  of  this  year, 
with  advancing  prices  more  than  offsetting  the  decline  in  farm  marketings.  In 
February,  1935,  prices  of  meat  animals  were  62  per  cent,  dairy  products  32  per 
cent,  and  chickens  and  eggs  53  per  cent  higher  than  in  February,  1934.  Live 
stocks  marketings  have  declined  sharply  in  recent  months,  and  some  further 
decline  in  the  marketings  of  meat  animals  is  to  be  expected;  but  the  marked 
advance  in  prices  of  these  commodities  is  more  than  offsetting  the  decline  in 
marketings.  In  January  and  February  income  from  live  stock  and  live  stock 
products  was  24  per  cent  higher  than  in  those  months  a  year  ago,  and  during 
the  first  six  months  of  the  year  the  income  from  these  products  is  expected  to 
continue  to  average  considerably  higher  than  in  the  same  period  last  year.  It 
thus  seems  likely  that  the  increase  in  income  from  live  stock  and  live  stock 
products  will  offset  at  least  the  decline  in  income  from  crops,  and  total  income 
from  farm  marketings  may  average  slightly  higher  than  last  year. 

Rental  and  benefit  payments  during  the  first  six  months  of  1935  also  are 
expected  to  be  considerably  higher  than  in  the  same  period  last  year.  From 
January  to  June,  1934,  rental  and  benefit  payments  amounted  to  £149,000,000, 
while  payments  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year  on  agricultural  adjust- 
ment programs  now  in  operation  are  expected  to  range  from  $300,000,000  to 
$350,000,000. 

BUILDING  INDUSTRY 

With  the  $5,000,000,000  made  available  by  the  Work  Relief  measure,  which 
became  law  on  April  8,  a  larger  volume  of  heavy  construction  projects  and  low- 
cost  housing  will  be  financed  by  the  Federal  Government.  Residential  contract 
awards  in  the  first  quarter  have  risen  about  20  per  cent  above  those  in  the  1934 
period. 

Offsetting  the  restrictive  influence  of  high  construction  costs  on  residential 
buildings  are  the  amelioration  of  the  mortgage  and  financing  conditions,  aided 
by  the  Government's  efforts  through  various  agencies,  including  the  Home  Owners' 
Loan  Corporation,  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation,  and  the  Federal 
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Housing  Authority,  the  nation's  rising  buying  power,  and  the  accumulating  needs 
for  more  dwellings.  In  addition,  rents  have  been  rising  steadily  since  1933,  so 
that  the  inducement  to  build  instead  of  rent  dwellings  has  increased. 

LEATHER  PRODUCTS 

Shoe  manufacturers  have  not  found  business  as  favourable  in  1935  as  was 
anticipated  at  the  beginning  of  the  year.  Increasing  prosperity  in  the  hide  and 
leather  industry  in  recent  months  has  been  more  a  reflection  of  the  fundamental 
conditions  than  the  result  of  an  immediate  dearth  of  supplies.  Thus  the 
decimation  of  the  cattle  population  in  1934  brought  about  by  the  drought  and 
governmental  policies  would  indicate  that  hide  supplies  will  decrease  during  the 
coming  year.  However,  present  stocks  are  on  the  whole  rather  large,  leaving 
out  of  consideration  Government  stocks,  which  are  believed  to  total  7,000,000 
hides. 

Owing  to  an  abundant  supply  of  poorer  grade  hides,  than  of  better  heavier 
classifications,  there  has  been  a  wider  than  usual  price  spread  between  the  two 
types. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

A  production  of  8,500,000  tons  of  steel  ingots  in  the  first  quarter  of  1935 
represents  an  increase  of  one-fifth  from  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year. 
From  an  average  rate  of  output  of  51-6  per  cent  of  capacity  in  February,  pro- 
duction of  steel  ingots  has  shown  a  contra-seasonal  decline  during  March.  Auto- 
mobile manufacturers  are  no  longer  pressing  for  delivery,  and  no  large  volume 
of  orders  for  the  heavier  rolled  products  has  materialized,  while  scrap  prices  have 
weakened  in  all  consuming  centres. 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce  indicate  con- 
flicting reports  on  the  basing  point  system  of  pricing  steel  as  released  by  the 
N.R.A.  and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission.  The  latter  report  urges  the  com- 
plete abolition  of  the  basing  point  system  in  favour  of  the  f.o.b.  mill  system. 
The  N.R.A.  report  urges  the  retention  of  the  present  policy  with  an  increase  in 
the  number  of  basing  points.  It  is  believed  that  a  compromise  advantageous  to 
consumers  will  be  reached  before  June  16,  which  is  the  final  date  for  the  renewal 
of  the  code.  Pig  iron  production  rose  from  1,608,000  tons  in  February  to 
.1,770,000  tons  in  March,  which  latter  is  9  per  cent  greater  than  in  1934  and  is  the 
largest  for  that  month  since  1931. 

AUTOMOBILE  PRODUCTION 

The  manufacture  of  automobiles  has  heavily  increased  during  the  current 
year.  United  States  production  amounted  to  633,000  units  during  the  first  two 
months  of  the  year,  and  rose  to  over  one  million  cars  during  the  first  quarter 
year. 

This  output  during  the  first  two  months  of  1935  was  63  per  cent  in  excess  of 
the  corresponding  period  of  1934  and  was  the  highest  production  for  the  initial 
two  months  of  the  year  since  1929.  It  is  of  unusual  interest  to  note  that  pro- 
duction of  trucks  for  the  same  period  has  been  at  a  rate  unexcelled  in  any  early 
period,  not  excepting  1929.  Several  companies  have  announced  price  reductions 
brought  about  by  the  increased  production  schedule  and  the  competitive  struggle 
for  business.  Lower-priced  car  producers  have,  however,  maintained  the  prices 
previously  fixed.  One  manufacturer  of  higher-priced  cars  has  announced  a 
lower-priced  series.  Activity  in  the  rubber  manufacturing  industry  has  definitely 
reflected  the  expanding  rate  of  production  in  the  motor  car  trade. 

COMMODITY  PRICES 

Retail  food  prices  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  have 
advanced  in  each  reporting  period  since  December,  1934.   The  rise  in  prices  of 
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five  of  the  principal  groups  of  foods  in  the  Bureau  of  Labour  Statistics  index 
during  the  past  twelve  months  has  been  as  follows:  cereals,  5-3  per  cent;  meats, 
34  per  cent;  dairy  products,  15  per  cent;  eggs,  36  per  cent;  and  miscellaneous 
foods,  16  per  cent:  fruits  and  vegetables  declined  by  18  per  cent. 

Rising  food  costs  have  been  the  major  factor  in  the  advance  in  the  cost-of- 
living  index  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  which  increased  1  per 
cent  during  February  to  82  per  cent  of  the  1929  level. 

Prices  received  by  farmers  declined  during  the  month  of  March  after  having 
advanced  sharply  in  the  two  preceding  months.  Meat  animals  and  dairy  pro- 
ducts were  the  chief  items  in  the  advance. 

In  New  York  City  the  supervisor  of  the  Consumers  Service  Division  of  the 
City  Administration  states  that,  according  to  wholesalers,  prices  in  New  York 
are  now  on  a  level  with  those  in  1929  and  1930.  Reports  received  by  the  division 
show  that  for  the  week  of  March  18  pork  prices  were  37-6  per  cent  above  those 
of  the  corresponding  week  last  year;  veal  prices,  30-4  per  cent;  beef,  35-3 
per  cent;  and  poultry,  13  per  cent.  Lamb,  however,  was  selling  for  6-2  below  last 
year's  figures.  There  has  been  a  further  increase  in  beef  prices,  so  that  to-day 
beef  was  about  40  per  cent  higher. 


CAR  LOADINGS 


Total  car  loadings  for  the  first  quarter,  of  1935  amounted  to  7,510,681  cars 
as  compared  with  7,545,648  cars  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934.  This 
represents  a  decline  of  one-half  of  1  per  cent. 

This  would  indicate  that,  in  so  far  as  the  flow  and  volume  of  traffic  over 
American  railways  is  concerned,  there  was  very  little  change. 


BANK  CLEARINGS 


Messrs.  Dun  and  Bradstreet  report  the  following  bank  clearings  for  twenty- 
one  representative  cities  for  the  first  thirteen  weeks  of  the  year: — 

13  Weeks  Each  Year 
1935  1934        Inc.  Per  Cent 

Twenty  "outside"  cities   $21,393,386  $13,517,075  15.5 

New  York  city   46,156,440  42,842,949  7.7 


Total  (twenty-one  cities)  .  ..  $67,549,826  $61,360,024  10.1 

A  10  per  cent  increase  for  the  whole  country  is  a  very  substantial  gain. 
This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  increases  cannot  be  attributed 
to  speculative  activity  on  the  stock  market.  It  may  therefore  be  partially 
attributed  to  the  flow  of  public  moneys  into  private  hands  in  addition  to  the 
nominal  increasing  volume  of  business  which  must  inevitably  follow  a  depression. 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


The  total  number  of  unemployed  workers  in  March,  1935,  was  9,760,000, 
according  to  the  regular  monthly  estimate  of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  This  is  a  decrease  of  125,000,  or  1-3  per  cent,  from  the  preceding  month, 
but  an  increase  of  366,000,  or  3-9  per  cent,  over  March,  1934. 

Compared  with  March,  1934,  unemployment  in  March,  1935,  declined  2-5 
per  cent  in  mining,  0-9  per  cent  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries, 
and  0-8  per  cent  in  domestic  and  personal  service.  In  transportation,  however, 
unemployment  rose  4-8  per  cent;  in  trade,  2-5  per  cent;  and  in  miscellaneous 
industries,  0-8  per  cent.  The  Conference  Board's  allowance  of  321,000  for  the 
next  annual  increase  of  gainful  workers  available  for  employment  brought  the 
estimate  of  total  unemployment  above  the  figure  for  March,  1934. 
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The  following  table  prepared  by  the  Conference  Board  shows  the  number 
of  unemployed  workers  in  the  various  industrial  groups  in  March,  1934  and 
1935:— 

Number  of  Unemployed 


Industrial  Group  March,  1934     March,  1935 


442,000 

432,000 

3,489,000 

3,458,000 

1,322,000 

1,386,000 

Trade   

1,063,000 

1,090,000 

927,000 

919,000 

480,000 

484,000 

296,000 

296,000 

8,020,000 

8,065,000 

Allowance  for  new  workers  since  1930  census  .  . 

1,374,000 

1,695,000 

9,394,000 

9,760,000 

1  "Other  Industries" — This  group  includes  agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing,  public  service, 
and  professional  service.  The  numbers  given  are  the  unemployed  workers  in  1930,  satisfactory 
data  being  unavailable  from  which  later  changes  in  unemployment  can  be  computed. 

2  "All  Industries" — Industrial  classification  includes  3,188,000  listed  as  unemployed  in 
census  of  April,  1930. 

NATIONAL  ADVERTISING 

Similar  to  car  loadings,  bank  clearings,  and  unemployment,  the  volume  of 
national  advertising  is  very  useful  in  estimating  the  trend  of  the  depression  or 
iccovery  of  this  country. 

Newspaper  advertising  in  1934  amounted  to  a  total  of  $490,000,000,  which 
is  a  6  per  cent  increase  over  1933.  National  periodical  advertising  totalled  $114,- 
000,000,  an  increase  of  11  per  cent  over  the  previous  year.  There  has  been  a 
considerable  swing  in  advertising  to  radio,  the  value  of  which  amounted  to  $67,- 
000,000  in  1934.  It  is  reported  that  this  class  of  advertising  for  the  first  three 
months  in  1935  has  exceeded  the  first  three  months  of  1934  by  22  per  cent  and 
is  a  new  high  record.  There  was  little  difference  in  the  trend  of  the  various  types 
of  advertising,  although  automotive  and  financial  advertising  was  in  smaller 
volume  than  a  year  ago. 

MONEY  AND  BANKING 

The  first  quarter  of  1935  in  the  New  York  money  market  has  again  been 
conspicuous  by  the  huge  supplies  of  excess  funds.  Monetary  gold  stocks  increased 
839,000,000  in  March  against  $137,000,000  in  February  and  $144,000,000  in 
January  and  total  $8,710,000,000  on  May  1.  According  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  New  York,  the  index  of  deposit  turnover  in  February  was  65-7  per  cent 
of  the  1919-25  average,  and  close  to  the  lowest  point  touched  at  any  time  during 
the  depression. 

BUSINESS  SUMMARY 

From  a  tabulation  issued  by  the  National  City  Bank,  it  is  shown  that  the 
combined  net  profits  less  deficits  of  1,435  manufacturing  and  trading  companies 
increased  from  approximately  $640,000,000  in  1933  to  $1,051,000,000  in  1934— 
an  increase  of  64  per  cent;  while  the  annual  rate  of  return  upon  net  worth  aggre- 
gating $23,196,000,000  increased  from  2-7  per  cent  to  4-5  per  cent.  Most  of  the 
major  industrial  groups  made  gains  in  1934  over  1933.  either  by  an  increase  in 
profits  or  a  decrease  in  deficit,  and  there  were  100  individual  companies  reporting 
an  improvement  to  every  forty-four  companies  that  made  a  poorer  showing. 
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MACHINE  PRODUCTION  IN  JAPAN  IN  1934 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  j^en  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange  equals  approximately  28  cents  Canadian) 

Tokyo,  April  10,  1935. — The  value  of  Japan's  production  of  machines  during 
1934  reached  the  record  figure  of  967,867,000  yen.  Activity  in  the  munitions 
industry,  which  has  been  a  large  purchaser  of  machines,  has  been  a  contributing 
factor  in  the  prosperity  of  the  machine  industry.  Further,  Japan's  huge  export 
trade,  resulting  chiefly  from  the  depreciation  of  the  yen,  has  created  a  demand 
for  manufacturing  machines  of  all  types.  In  1929  production  of  machines  was 
valued  at  589,038,200  yen,  but  fell  to  535,590,900  yen  in  1930  and  to  381,429,600 
ven  in  1931.  In  1932,  however,  production  rose  to  473,516,200  yen  and  in  1933 
to  691,333,600  yen. 

Last  year's  production  doubled  that  of  1932,  which  was  classified  according 
to  the  Ministry  of  Commerce  and  Industry  as  follows: — 


Yen 

Per  Cent 

  77,261,500 

16.3 

  76,166,500 

16.1 

Electric  apparatus  

  66,586,100 

14.0 

  46,580,300 

9.8 

  39,154,400 

8.3 

  30,077,500 

6.3 

  26,459,700 

5.6 

Armaments  

  23,1S5,800 

4.9 

  88,044,400 

18.7 

Total  

  473,516,200 

100.0 

Exports  of  machines  last  year  also  established  a  record,  being  valued  at 
132,850^900  yen  compared  with  73,559,700  yen  in  1933  and  37,699,500  yen  in 
1932.  Rolling  stock  was  the  largest  item  with  a  value  of  55,000,000  yen  or  41 
per  cent  of  the  exports.  Electric  machines  were  valued  at  15,300,000  yen  or  12 
per  cent  of  the  total,  while  manufacturing  machines  amounted  to  13,300,000  yen 
or  10  per  cent.  The  Kwantung  Leased  Territory  and  Manchukuo  took  65  per 
cent  of  these  exports,  China  proper  25  per  cent,  and  British  India  and  Brazil  most 
of  the  remainder. 

In  1934  imports  of  machines  were  valued  at  149,376,000  yen,  the  largest 
since  1930,  when  the  figure  was  138;358,100  yen.  The  principal  suppliers  of 
machines  to  Japan  during  1934  were  the  United  States,  Germany,  and  Great 
Britain.  Manufacturing  machines  represented  35  per  cent  of  these  imports, 
rolling  stock  22  per  cent,  motors  17  per  cent,  and  scientific  instruments  6  per  cent. 

INCREASED  PRODUCTION  OF  SULPHURIC  ACID  AND  SODA  IN 

JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  April  16,  1935. — Among  the  achievements  in  industrial  development 
in  Japan  within  recent  years,  the  chemical  and  allied  industries  are  out- 
standing in  view  of  their  importance  and  relation  to  other  industries. 

The  production  of  sulphuric  acid,  regarded  as  a  barometer  in  industry, 
and  particularly  the  production  of  soda,  two  of  the  most  important  of  the 
chemical  industries,  has  shown  remarkable  expansion.  In  the  face  of  a  declin- 
ing world  output,  production  has  been  increasing  at  a  remarkable  rate.  This 
reflects  in  part  the  progress  of  the  munitions  industry  and  the  manufacture 
of  such  products  as  glass,  paper,  rayon,  soap,  and  metals,  all  dependent  upon 
these  chemicals. 
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SULPHURIC  ACID 

According  to  the  Industrial  Rationalization  Bureau,  production  of  sulphuric 
acid  in  Japan  totalled  952,737  metric  tons  in  1930,  894,612  tons  in  1931,  1,071,413 
tons  in  1932,  1,455,757  tons  in  1933,  and  1,512,119  tons  in  1934. 

Japan  is  now  the  second  largest  producer  of  sulphuric  acid,  with  17  per 
cent  of  the  world's  total,  coming  next  to  the  United  States.  The  rapid  growth 
of  the  industry  is  due  largely  to  increased  outputs  of  rayon  yarn  and  ammonium 
sulphate.  Sulphuric  acid  was  formerly  used  chiefly  for  making  superphosphates 
(50  per  cent  of  the  entire  production  was  for  this  purpose  in  1932),  but  it  is  now 
consumed  most  heavily  by  the  ammonium  sulphate  industry. 

SODA  INDUSTRY 

The  development  of  the  soda  industry  in  Japan  has  been  due  to  various 
favourable  factors,  including  the  reimposition  of  the  gold  embargo,  the  high 
tariff  rate,  and  the  rapid  rise  of  the  rayon  yarn,  glass,  and  dyestuff  industries. 
In  the  last  few  years  several  soda  manufacturing  concerns  have  added  exten- 
sively to  their  equipment.  Foreign  products  were  seriously  affected,  and  in 
the  second  half  of  1932  a  prominent  British  firm  were  obliged  to  reduce  their 
business  substantially.  On  the  other  hand,  production  of  Japanese  soda 
increased  considerably. 

In  1931,  before  the  reimposition  of  the  gold  embargo,  imports  of  soda  ash 
amounted  to  54,000  metric  tons,  and  imports  of  caustic  soda  to  41,000  tons, 
There  was  no  export  trade.  In  1932,  following  the  reimposition  of  the  gold 
ban,  imports  of  soda  ash  dropped  to  46,000  tons,  and  imports  of  caustic  soda  to 
28,000  tons.  Japanese  soda  ash  totalling  8,000  tons  and  caustic  soda  totalling 
3,000  tons  were  exported  during  that  year. 

Over-Expansion  of  the  Soda  Industry. — During  1934  there  has  been  an 
undue  expansion  of  productive  facilities  and  a  decline  in  prices.  While  there  is 
a  possibility  that  the  market  will  be  over-supplied  in  the  immediate  future 
unless  the  surplus  is  consumed  by  new  industries  or  disposed  of  in  foreign 
markets,  the  consensus  of  opinion  in  the  trade  is  that  the  surplus  will  be  well 
absorbed,  without  depressing  the  local  market  to  a  serious  extent,  by  the 
natural  increase  in  consumption  by  many  allied  industries  such  as  rayon,  paper, 
dyes,  soap,  glass,  and  others  which  are  rapidly  developing.  Japan  is  no  longer 
dependent  upon  imported  electrolytic  products  or  on  natural  soda  produced  in 
Africa,  both  of  which  have  long  monopolized  the  local  market. 

A  number  of  firms  increased  their  capital  investments  or  enlarged  their 
factories  in  1934  in  anticipation  of  a  further  advance.  Many  others  are  con- 
templating extensions,  while  some  rayon  and  dye  manufacturing  firms  are  inter- 
ested in  producing  this  chemical  for  their  own  use.  When  all  these  schemes  are 
completed,  the  total  daily  output  will  exceed  2,800  metric  tons,  which  is  about 
15  per  cent  higher  than  the  present  maximum  consumption  of  the  country. 
Twenty-seven  firms  will  be  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  caustic  soda  or  soda 
ash  in  the  first  half  of  next  year,  and  their  combined  output  will  be  some  2,475 
tons  a  day  or  about  900,000  tons  a  year. 

The  above  productive  capacity  apparently  far  exceeds  the  present  consump- 
tion of  soda  in  Japan,  which  is  about  370,000  metric  tons  annually.  According 
to  the  figures  compiled  by  the  Chemical  Engineering  Neivs  of  Tokyo,  the 
approximate  output  of  caustic  soda  for  this  year  will  be  160,000  tons,  and 
that  of  soda  ash  157,000,  a  total  of  317,000  tons.  There  will  be  a  total  import 
of  90,000  tons  and  exports  of  40,000  tons;  hence  the  actual  net  consumption 
is  estimated  at  about  370,000  tons  a  year. 
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CANADA — NEW  ZEALAND  TRADE  AGREEMENT  EXTENDED 

A  Canadian  Order  in  Council  (P.C.  1234) ,  dated  May  10,  1935,  extends  for 
a  period  of  six  months  dating  from  May  24,  1935,  the  trade  agreement  between 
Canada  and  New  Zealand,  first  brought  into  force  on  May  24,  1932.  The  text 
of  this  agreement  was  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1475 
(May  7,  1932) .  The  agreement,  as  originally  drawn,  and  ratified  by  a  Canadian 
Act  of  May  13,  1932,  was  for  a  period  of  one  year.  Under  the  provisions  of  a 
Canadian  Act  assented  to  May  23,  1933,  the  agreement  was  successively  extended 
to  November  24,  1933,  to  May  24,  1934,  and  to  May  24,  1935,  while  the  present 
extension  continues  it  in  effect  until  November  24,  1935. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duties  on  barley  (at  present  10 
per  cent  ad  valorem  on  grain,  20  per  cent  on  pearled) ,  and  on  trunk  and  suit- 
case hoops  or  battens  of  wood,  bent  to  shape  (at  present  apparently  20  per  cent 
as  unspecified  manufactures  of  wood) ;  and  for  the  addition  to  the  free  list  of 
iodine  (at  present  10  per  cent  on  other  than  "R"  grade). 

When  products  of  Canada  or  other  part  of  the  British  Empire  entitled  to 
preference,  and  shipped  to  the  United  Kingdom  in  accordance  with  prescribed 
regulations,  the  foregoing  goods  will  continue  to  be  admitted  duty  free. 

The  committee  also  give  notice  of  an  application  for  the  removal  of  the 
excise  duty  of  3d.  per  pound  leviable  on  staple  fibre  and  other  artificial  silk 
waste  produced  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

United  Kingdom  Investigation  into  Key  Industry  Duties 

The  United  Kingdom  Government  have  appointed  a  committee  to  consider 
the  position  that  will  arise  on  the  expiry  on  August  19,  1936,  of  the  duties 
imposed  under  Part  I  of  the  Safeguarding  of  Industries  Act,  1921,  as  amended 
by  the  Finance  Act,  1926,  and  to  report  whether,  and  how  far,  in  the  interests 
of  Imperial  defence,  and  having  regard  to  the  provisions  of  the  Import  Duties 
Act,  (a)  the  various  duties  now  in  force  should  be  continued  and,  if  so,  at  what 
rates  of  duty;  and  (6)  duties  should  be  imposed  on  articles  not  coming  within 
the  scope  of  the  present  duties,  and  if  so  at  what  rates  of  duty.  Mr.  W.  H.  L. 
Patterson,  Board  of  Trade,  Great  George  Street,  S.W.I,  has  been  appointed 
secretary  to  the  committee. 

The  goods  at  present  subject  to  Key  Industry  duties  are  briefly:  optical 
goods  and  component  parts,  50  per  cent;  scientific  glassware,  lamp-blown  ware, 
laboratory  porcelain,  certain  scientific  instruments  and  component  parts,  gauges 
and  measuring  instruments  of  precision,  wireless  valves  and  similar  rectifiers 
and  vacuum  tubes,  ignition  magnetos  and  permanent  magnets,  amorphous 
carbon  electrodes  (excluding  primary  battery  carbons  and  arc-lamp  carbons), 
hosiery  latch  needles;  metallic  tungsten  and  manufactured  products  thereof, 
ferro-tungsten,  compounds  of  rare  earth  metals,  molybdenum  and  vanadium 
and  their  compounds,  synthetic  organic  chemicals  (other  than  dyestuffs  and 
colouring  matters) ,  analytical  reagents,  all  other  fine  chemicals  and  chemicals 
manufactured  by  fermentation  processes,  all  33^  per  cent;  and  arc-lamp  car- 
bons, 5s.  or  7s.  6d.  per  pound,  depending  on  size. 

Key  Industry  duties  are  not  applicable  to  goods  which  are  shown  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  British  Customs  to  be  Canadian  or  British  Empire  products 
within  the  meaning  of  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
the  grant  of  tariff  preference. 
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United  Kingdom  Certificates  of  Origin  for  Poultry 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  writes  that  it  has  come  to  his  notice  that  certificates  of  origin  cover- 
ing shipments  of  Canadian  poultry  to  the  United  Kingdom  have  in  some 
instances  been  incomplete,  mostly  on  account  of  exporters  neglecting  the  column 
headed  "  Name  of  Grower  or  Producer."  In  some  cases  this  column  is  left 
blank,  and  in  other  cases  the  word  "  producer  "  is  crossed  out  and  "  supplier  " 
inserted.  Neither  of  these  methods  is  acceptable  to  the  customs  officials. 
Where  exporters  are  not  producers  but  obtain  supplies  from  various  farms, 
Mr.  Wilson  writes  that  it  will  be  acceptable  to  the  British  customs  authorities 
if  the  shipper  will  fill  in  the  column  headed  "  Name  of  Grower  or  Producer  " 
with  the  words  "Various  Canadian  Farmers." 

New  Irish  Free  Stale  Duties  on  Pencils  and  Pen  Handles 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  that 
on  account  of  a  company  being  formed  to  manufacture  pencils,  crayons,  chalks, 
and  enamelled,  lacquered,  or  varnished  pen  handles  of  wood  in  the  Irish  Free 
State,  duties,  effective  from  April  18  (except  on  mechanical  pencils  and  crayons 
and  chalks  produced  by  casting  and  not  on  wax  bases),  have  been  imposed  on 
these  goods,  all  of  which  were  formerly  free.  The  rates  are  4s.  per  gross  up  to 
articles  8  inches  long  and  8s.  per  gross  if  longer,  with  an  alternative  rate,  in 
each  case,  of  33-3  Per  cen^  ad  valorem  if  it  should  yield  more  duty.  It  is 
announced  that,  when  circumstances  warrant,  licences  for  importation  free  of 
duty  will  be  granted. 

New  Certificate  for  Australia  Compulsory  from  June  1,  1935 

With  reference  to  the  notice  appearing  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1600  (September  29,  1934),  page  526,  exporters  are  reminded  that  the  new 
form  of  certificate  of  origin  for  use  with  shipments  to  Australia  will  be  a 
compulsory  requirement  in  respect  of  goods  invoiced  to  Australia  on  and  after 
June  1,  1935.  The  new  form  is  shown  in  the  mimeographed  leaflet  No.  3D, 
issued  by  the  Foreign  Tariffs  Division,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  already  widely  distributed  to  Canadian  exporters.  Copies  may 
be  had  on  application  to  the  Department. 

Empire  Content  Requirement  for  Union  of  South  Africa 

With  reference  to  a  notice  of  motion  by  the  Minister  of  Finance  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa  on  April  4  (see  last  week's  issue  of  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal,  page  863),  proposing  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content  on  goods 
in  order  that  they  qualify  for  tariff  preference,  Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Cape  Town,  cables  that  the  notice  of  motion  was 
amended  on  April  16,  substituting  25  per  cent  Empire  content.  The  Customs 
Amendment  Act  went  into  force  on  May  10,  providing  for  continuance  of  25 
per  cent  Empire  content  as  the  basis  for  granting  tariff  preference. 

South  African  Customs  Amendment  Act 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1628 
(April  13,  1935),  page  646,  Mr.  G.  R.  Heasman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Cape  Town,  cables  that  the  Customs  Amendment  Act  establishing  the  new 
tariff  system  became  effective  on  May  10. 

Tariff  Changes  in  Palestine 

Mr.  Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Cairo,  writes  that 
the  Palestine  Gazette  Extraordinary  published  on  April  16  modifies  the  tariff. 
Among  the  changes  is  an  increase  from  12  per  cent  to  25  per  cent  ad  valorem  in 
the  duty  on  pickled  cauliflowers,  pickled  cucumbers,  tomato  juice  and  other 
tomato  products.  Soft  wheat  continues  to  be  dutiable  at  £2  5s.  per  ton,  while  a 
separate  item  has  been  made  for  hard  wheat,  at  the  rate  of  £3  per  metric  ton. 
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Motor  cars  and  tractors,  formerly  25  per  cent  ad  valorem,  are  to  be  taxed  on 
weight  at  £4  per  metric  ton  for  motor  cars,  omnibuses,  lorries,  and  vans;  £6 
per  metric  ton  for  omnibus  bodies,  imported  separately;  £3  per  metric  ton  for 
chassis  and  tractors;  and  £5  per  metric  ton  for  parts.  The  duty  on  rubber  tires  and 
tubes  for  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles  is  reduced  from  50  mils  per  kilo  (£5  per 
metric  ton)  to  35  mils  per  kilo  (£3  10s.  per  metric  ton).  Fish  meal  has  been 
placed  on  the  free  list. 

The  Palestinian  £  of  1,000  mils  is  equivalent  to  the  £  sterling.  Metric  ton 
equals  2,204  pounds. 

Belgium — Irish  Free  State  Trade  Agreement 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes  under 
date  April  23,  1935,  that  an  exchange  of  notes  between  the  Irish  Free  State  and 
Belgium^  operative  from  March  1,  1935,  for  a  year,  debars  the  Free  State  Govern- 
ment from  imposing  higher  customs  duty  or  import  restrictions,  so  far  as  Bel- 
gium is  concerned,  on  certain  classes  of  goods  normally  imported  from  that 
country,  notably  plate  and  sheet  glass,  asbestos  manufactures,  hydraulic  cement, 
iron  and  steel  bars  and  rods,  unfabricated  steel  girders  and  joists,  and  also  other 
iron  products  such  as  galvanized  sheets,  wire,  and  wire  fencing,  nails,  rivets, 
washers.  In  return  Belgium  will  import  from  the  Irish  Free  State  120,000  kilos 
live-weight  cattle  per  week,  increase  the  imports  of  Free  State  butter  so  that 
from  June  1  to  August  31,  1935,  not  less  than  300^000  kilos  will  be  taken,  and  buy 
woollen  piece-goods  to  the  amount  of  200  metric  quintals  per  annum ;  the  Belgian 
Government  will  continue  to  purchase  Irish  horses  for  remounts  and  license  the 
imports  of  others  freely. 

Conversion  of  Foreign  Currency  in  Belgium 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Belgium,  cables  that 
a  Belgian  royal  decree,  effective  May  10,  provides  that  for  the  purpose  of  col- 
lecting ad  valorem  duties  in  Belgium  the  price  of  goods  invoiced  in  foreign 
currency  will  be  converted  into  belgas  at  the  last  rate  of  exchange  previous 
to  the  devaluation  of  the  belga,  which  took  place  on  March  31,  1935.  The  Bel- 
gian Government  was  authorized  by  Parliament  to  devaluate  the  belga  in  a 
proportion  varying  between  25  and  30  per  cent  by  virtue  of  which  a  new  parity 
was  fixed  at  72  per  cent  of  the  parity  as  before  March  31.  The  gold  content  ©f 
the  belga  was  reduced  from  0-209,211  to  0-150,632  gram,  but  the  parity  may 
be  altered  at  any  time  providing  the  limits  mentioned  are  observed.  (See  Com- 
mercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1630,  April  27,  1935,  page  735.)  The  scheme 
of  converting  foreign  currency  at  the  former  rate  of  exchange  will  be  favourable 
to  importers,  but  no  refund  will  be  made  for  goods  already  cleared  through 
customs. 

Netherlands  Import  Restrictions  on  Rubber  Boots 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam, 
writing  under  date  May  2,  1935,  states  that  the  quota  restriction  on  the  impor- 
tation into  the  Netherlands  of  shoes,  boots,  and  slippers,  wholly  or  for  the 
greater  part  made  of  rubber,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence  Journal  No.  1582  (May  26,  1934),  page  896,  has  again  been  extended. 
During  the  period  from  May  1,  1935,  to  April  30,  1936,  inclusive,  imports  shall 
not  exceed  35  per  cent  of  the  average  number  of  pairs  imported  from  each 
exporting  country  per  twelve  months  during  the  years  1930  and  1931.  In  addi- 
tion, special  quotas  may  be  granted  to  countries  designated  by  the  Ministry  of 
Economic  Affairs. 

Netherlands  Import  Restrictions  on  Paper  and  Paper  Products 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam, 
writing  under  date  May  2,  states  that  by  a  royal  decree  of  May  1,  1935,  the 
restrictions  on  the  importation  into  the  Netherlands  on  certain  kinds  of  paper 
and  paper  products,  to  which  reference  was  made  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
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Journal  No.  1620  (February  16,  1935),  page  248,  have  been  extended.  Details 
are  as  follows: — 

During  the  period  May  1,  1935,  to  December  31,  1935,  inclusive,  imports  of 

(a)  Printing  and  writing  paper  shall  be  limited  to  90  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity 
imported  from  each  exporting  country  per  eight  months  during  the  years  1933  and 
1934; 

(b)  Cellophane  shall  be  limited  to  100  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity  imported  from 
each  exporting  country  per  eight  months  during  the  year  1933; 

(c)  Other  paper  shall  be  restricted  to  90  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity  imported  from 
each  exporting  country  per  eight  months  during  the  years  1933  and  1934; 

(d)  Paper  products,  with  the  exception  of  those  mentioned  under  (e)  and  (/),  shall 
not  exceed  90  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity  imported  from  each  exporting 
country  per  eight  months  during  the  years  1933  and  1934; 

(e)  Asphalt  roofing  paper  shall  not  exceed  100  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity  im- 
ported from  each  exporting  countrv  per  eight  months  during  the  years  1933  and 
1934; 

(/)  Wallpaper  shall  be  restricted  to  100  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity  imported  from 
each  exporting  county  per  eight  months  during  the  years  1933  and  1934. 

The  previous  quota  for  the  above  kinds  of  paper  and  paper  products  was 
100  per  cent. 

Spanish  Import  Quota  System 

R.  W.   MCBTJRNEY,  ASSISTANT  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

Milan,  April  24,  1935. — A  Spanish  decree  published  in  the  Madrid  Gazette 
under  date  of  March  1  dealt  at  length  with  administration,  distribution,  and 
control  of  quotas  as  well  as  formation  of  control  committees  and  trade  com- 
mittees. Another  decree  of  the  same  date  announced  that  the  establishment 
of  quotas  would  be  undertaken  by  the  Government,  acting  on  advice  of  the 
Ministry  of  Industry  and  Commerce. 

The  various  quotas  as  fixed  for  all  or  part  of  the  year  1935  are  being 
allotted  to  the  various  importers.  Quotas  for  salt  pork,  bacon,  lard,  milk 
powder,  eggs,  cheese,  diesel  and  semi-diesel  engines,  timber,  and  codfish  have 
been  distributed. 

A  ruling  was  issued  on  March  1  to  the  effect  that  chemical  wood-pulp  or 
cellulose  intended  for  use  as  a  primary  material  in  the  manufacture  of  artificial 
silk  shall  not  be  subject  to  quota.  It  was  added  that  very  great  care  will  be 
taken  to  see  that  importation  on  these  grounds  should  not  be  effected  if  any 
doubt  existed  as  to  the  actual  use  of  the  commodity  for  artificial  silk  manu- 
facture. 

Taxes  on  import  licences,  authorized  by  a  law  of  February  13,  may  be 
raised,  lowered,  or  abolished  at  the  discretion  of  the  Government,  in  the  case 
of  each  individual  supplying  country,  and  in  accordance  with  whether  the 
Spanish  balance  of  trade  with  that  country  is  favourable  or  not.  As  taxes  are 
not  imposed  on  licences  for  goods  imported  from  countries  which  do  not  levy 
similar  taxes  on  goods  of  Spanish  origin,  this  law  does  not  affect  import  licences 
for  goods  of  Canadian  origin. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Cana- 
dian Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Post 
and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for 
inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should 
be  addressed  to  the  Director-General  (Stores  Division) ,  General  Post  Office. 
Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifications.   Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Post  and  Telegraph  Department. — 300  earthplates,  copper,  to  specification  (tenders  close 
July  23) ;  75  tons  wire,  copper,  hard  drawn.  200  pounds  per  mile,  to  specification  (tenders 
close  July  18) ;  50,000  spindles,  insulator,  galvanized  steel,  large,  to  specification,  and  12,000 
bolts,  swan  neck,  galvanized  steel,  to  specification  (tenders  close  July  26) ;  100  dry  batteries. 
2-cell,  3-volt,  for  use  with  portable  telephones,  to  specification  (tenders  close  July  15). 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  13 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  13,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  May  7,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Present  or 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Gold  Parity 

May  7 

May  13 

o  i,-ir 

.  1407 

$  .1885 

$  . 1875 

4 

l  nni 

1  fiQ7 

.  1689 

24 

0079 

01 9ft 

.0127 

7 

Czechoslovakia 

.  uzyu 

.0416 

34 

"2 

.  ZOoU 

91  fi8 

91  7fi 

94 
z2 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0214 

.0214 

4 

OPiftl 
.  U  U  v  J 1 

.  UOdO 

94 

Z2 

9989 

4031 

.4020 

4 

Great  Britain  . 

£ . oDOO 

d.  8^fi9 
.  OOOZ 

4  879Q 

2 

.0130 

.  0094 

.0093 

7 

T  T  _  1 1  „  „  J 

.40zU 

fi7C0 
.  0  /  oU 

.  O  /  00 

41 

T7  ACl 

90^9 

.  zyoz 

9Q41 

<ii 

Italy  

.  Uozo 

.  UoZO 

OQ1  Q 

91 

rf2 

.0176 

.  UzZy 

.  uzzo 

c 
O 

OROC\ 

.  zoou 

9  A.  11 
.  Z4  ±1 

.  Z4^y 

91 
&2 

.  U44Z 

O 

Roumania  . . 

.0060 

Ol  09 

0 1  00 
.  U1UU 

.  1930 

1  OTA 

.  Io04 

rci 

.  ZOoU 

.  Z  JIM 

.  ZJlo 

Ol 

z2 

.  1930 

OOA  A 

.  ozzy 

Ol 

*i 

United  States  , 

 Dollar 

1  0031 

.9990 

*2 

.4245 

^3234* 

.3249* 

.2552+ 
.0828* 

.2543+ 
.0827* 

.Milreis  (paper) 

.1196 

Chile  

. 0565+ 
.0511* 
.0412+ 

.0565f 
.0510* 
.0411+ 

.1217 

4 

.9733 

.5573 

.5520 

4 

.4985 

.2790 

.2775 

4-5 

Peru  

 Sol 

.2800 

.2357 

.2348 

6 

.1930 

.2608 

.2598 

1.0342 

.8037 

.7995 

Cuba  

1.0000 

1.0020 

.9983 

 Dollar 

.5877 

.5857 

.3650 

.3664 

.3678 

34 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2861 

.2859 

3.65 

.4020 

.  6780 

.6752 

3i 

 Dollar 

.4090 

.  4056 

Si  am  

Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

.4456 

.4469 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5659 

.5670 

1.0138 

1.0107 

1.0152 

4 . 8666 

4.8662 

4 . 8829 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0107 

1.0152 

.0392 

.0661 

.0658 

.0392 

.0661 

.  0658 

Australia.   .  .  . 

 Pound 

4.8666 

3.8850 

3.8983 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

4.9850 

4.9953 

4.8666 

3.9162 

3.9298 

4.8666 

4.8487 

4 . 8564 

*  Official,    t  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 
Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Sardines  

Codfish  

Wheat  Flour  

Evaporated  Apples  (Rings)  

Pork  Lard  

Grocery  Lines  (All  Kinds  except 
Butter  and  Cheese). 

Miscellaneous — 

Cotton  Hosiery  (Socks  and 
Stockings). 

Silk  Hosiery  (Socks  and  Stock- 
ings). 

Paper  Bags  

Writing  Paper  

Wrapping  Paper  

Newsprint  

Newsprint  in  Sheets  

Rubber  Sheets  

Felt   for   the    Manufacture  of 
Slippers. 

Cardboard  for  Slipper  Manufac- 
ture. 

Kid  Leathers  

Hope  (Manila  or  Sisal)  


441 
442 
443 
444 
445 
446 


447 

448 

449 
450 
451 
452 
453 
454 
455 

456 


457 
458 


Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Oriente,  Cuba  

Matanzas,  Cuba  

Antwerp,  Belgium  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Belfast,  Northern  Ireland 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Batavia,  Java  

Havana,  Cuba  

Wellington,  N.Z  

Wellington,  N.Z  

Warsaw,  Poland  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency 
Agency. 
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TRADE  INQUIRIES— Concluded 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Miscellaneous — Concluded 

Typewriters  

Iron  Roofing  

Tin  Plate  

Tin  in  Sheets  

Motor-car  and  Truck  Tires  

Tallow  for  Soap  Manufacture.  .  . 
Copper  in  Bars,  Sheets,  Tubes 
and  Blocks. 

459 
460 
461 
462 
463 
464 
465 
466 
467 

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Batavia,  Java  

Guayaquil,  Ecuador  

Sto.  Domingo,  R.D  

Batavia,  Java  

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  May  24;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  May  31;  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, June  8;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  June  14 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  May  24; 
Antonia,  June  7 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  May  24;  Beaverbrae,  May  31;  Beaverburn,  June  7;  Beaver- 
hill,  June  14;  Beaverford,  June  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific ;  Alaunia,  May  24;  Ascania,  May  31 ; 
Aurania,  June  7;  Ausonia,  June  14 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  May  23;  Manchester  Commerce,  May  30;  Man- 
chester Division,  June  6;  Manchester  Citizen,  June  13;  Manchester  Brigade,  June  20 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nubian,  June  4;  Dakotian,  June  15;  Norwegian, 
July  6 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  May  24;  Boston  City,  June  24 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  May  22;   Montrose,  June  5 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  May  24;  Athenia,  May  31;  Sulairia,  June  7;  Letitia,  June  14— 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  May  29;  Kyno,  June  19 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Caimesk,  May  31;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  June  14; 
Cairnross,  June  28 — both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast.— Fanad  Head  (does  not  call  at  Dublin),  May  26;  Dunaff  Head, 
June  8 — both  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverbrae,  May  31;  Beaverburn,  June  7;  Beaverhill,  June  14;  Beaver- 
dale, June  28— all  Canadian  Pacific;  Olaf  Bergh,  May  23;  Sirenes,  June  6;  Hada  County, 
June  21 — all  County  Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  June  4;  Brant  County,  June  18;  Evanger,  July  2 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverdale,  May  24 ;  Beaverford,  June  21 — both  Canadian  Pacific ;  Hagen 
(calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American-North  German  Lloyd  Line,  June  14. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports.— Gimvor,  May  23;  Sonja,  June  19— both  Lloyd- 
Mediterraneo  Italian  Service. 

To  Copenhagen.  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kentucky  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg), 
Scandinavia  Line,  May  24;  Braheholm,  May  25;  Korsholm,  June  15 — both  Swedish-America- 
Mexico  Line. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquclon.— Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
May  24;  Siredal  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Shaw  SS.  Co.,  May  30;  New  Northland,  Clarke 
SS.  Co.,  May  31. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.—  Gaspesia,  May  20;  North  Voyageur,  June  3— both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  30;  Colborne,  June  13;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  June  27 
— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  May  24;  Lady  Somers, 
May  29;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  June  7;  Lady  Rodney, 
June  12 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  June  2;  a  steamer,  June  18 — both  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corporation. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Marthara,  Canada-South  American  Line,  June  7. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Ivhios,  June  6;  City  of  Newcastle, 
July  6 — both  Canada-Far  East  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton.— 'Canadian  Challenger,  May 
30;  Canadian  Constructor,  June  21 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Victor,  May  31;  Cana- 
dian Highlander,  June  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Pena.ng,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Balavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Phemius,  Java-New  York  Line,  June  15. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
— City  of  Worcester,  June  3;  City  of  Corinth,  July  3 — both  American  and  Indian  Line. 

To  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lour- 
enco  Marques  and  Beira. — Cochrane,  May  25;  a  steamer  (does  not  call  at  Sierra  Leone, 
Lourenco  Marques  or  Beira),  June  8;  Cairnvalona,  June  25 — all  Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Port  Natal. — Chr.  Sass.,  Montreal  Ship- 
ping Co.,  June  10. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  May  29;  Empress  of  Britain,  June  15 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Gitano,  May  23;  Trentino,  June  13 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara  — "Lady  Drake,  May  21;  Lady  Nelson,  June  4; 
Lady  Hawkins,  June  18 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outporls. — Crawford  Ellis,  May  23;  Harboe  Jensen,  May  31 
— both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi.  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — Tampa,  American 
Pioneer  Line,  June  6. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  May  28;  Nova  Scotia,  June  15 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Quaker  City,  June  12;  Capulin,  June  24: — both  American  Hampton  Roads 
(call  at  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee). 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko,  May  20;  Pulaski,  June  3 — 
both  Gdynia-America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia);  Gripsholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen), 
May  27. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild.  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Ltd.,  May  20  and  June  3;  Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  May  20  and  June  3;  Portia 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  May  22  and  June  5;  Newfound- 
land, May  28;  Nova  Scotia,  June  15— both  Furness  Line  (do  not  call  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Lady  Drake,  May  25;  Lady  Nelson,  June  8; 
Lady  Hawkins,  June  22 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  May  22;  Cissy,  June  7 — both  Ocean 
Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  May  27;  Cathcart, 
June  10 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy, 
May  20;  Cornwallis  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  June  3;  Colborne,  June  17— all  Cana- 
dian National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silvcrsandal,  June  5; 
Chinese  Prince.  June  19;  Javanese  Prince,  July  17 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 
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From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Marti,  May  25;  Hikawa  Maru,  June  15;  Hiye 
Maru,  June  29 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tantalus,  June  2;  Talthybius,  June  23 
— both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), June  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  June  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), June  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  July  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverash,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  May  31. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  May  22;  Aorangi,  June  19 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Bear,  May  13;  Golden 
Coast,  June  13;  Golden  State,  July  13 — all  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lytielton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Wairuna,  May 
20;  Hauraki,  June  13 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Anten,  May  20;  Skagern, 
June  10;  Roxen,  July  10— all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  June. 

To  London,  Liverpool  anl  Rotterdam- -Damsterdyk,  June  1;  Lochkatrine,  June  15; 
Delftdyk.  June  29;  Nebraska,  July  13 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if 
inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — - 
America,  June  1;  Europa,  July  21 — both  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Francisco,  May  23;  Wis- 
consin. June  7;  San  Antonio,  July  4 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports, — Margaret  Johnson,  June  7;  Buenos  Aires,  July  13 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Fella,  June  4;  Rosandra,  July  6 — 
both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  June. 

To  Cape  Town,  Algoa  Bay,  East  London,  Durban  and  Lourenco  Marques. — A  steiamer, 
British  Columbia  Snipping  Agencies,  monthly. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverpalm,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  5. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  May  28; 
Point  Judith,  June  27— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires.  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hardanger,  June  16; 
Brandanger,  Jul;/  16 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Dinteldyk,  May  21;  Damsterdyk,.  June  7;  Lochkatrine,  June 
30 — all  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam) ;  Pacific  Shipper,  May 
24;  Pacific  Pioneer,  June  6 — both  Furness  Line  Ltd.  (call  at  Gla'sgow  and  Manchester). 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Geddington  Court,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  May  23. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rosandra,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  June  20. 

To  Yokohama,  ELobe,  Osaka,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and.  Legaspi. — Grays  Harbour, 
American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  June  i. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Newcastle,  Melbourne  and  Adelaide. — Anten,  Empire  Shipping  Co., 
May  20. 

To  Rarotonga,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  June  2. 

To  Arica,  Antojogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Condor,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  May  27. 
To  Hawaii. — Diamond  Head,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  May  28. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ8.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkej7,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungarjr,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office— Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia.  "Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 

Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1935. 
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MR.  BULL'S  TOUR  OF  CANADA 

Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad, 
whose  territory  includes  Barbados,  the  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 
British  Guiana,  is  visiting  the  principal  industrial  centres  of  Canada  in  the 
interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  these  colonies.  The  first  part  of  his  itinerary 
is  as  follows: — 

Hamilton   May  27  to  29 

Niagara  District,  .  including  Niagara  Falls,  Welland,  St. 

Catharines,  Grimsby  and  Dunnville   May  30  to  June  1 

Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  Mr.  Bull  should  communicate 
with  the  Board  of  Trade  or  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  these  centres. 


CUBAN  MARKET  FOR  DRIED  AND  SALTED  FISH 

E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Centavos  and  'pesos  referred  to  in  this  report  are  in  Cuban  currency, 
approximately  equal  in  value  to  United  States  cents  and  dollars.  Tons  men- 
tioned are  metric  tons  of  1,000  kilograms.) 

Havana,  April  26, 1935. — The  improving  economic  situation  in  Cuba  is  hav- 
ing its  effect  on  the  imports  of  dried  and  salted  fish.  During  the  last  few  years 
there  has  been  much  less  consumption  of  this  commodity  than  formerly,  when 
the  island  was  more  prosperous.   Owing  to  the  unprofitable  price  of  sugar  during 
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the  depression,  much  of  the  cane  land  was  allowed  to  go  uncultivated  or  was 
turned  to  other  use  such  as  the  growing  of  vegetables  and  the  raising  of  poultry. 
The  consumption  of  Cuban  beef  and  fresh  fish  was  well  maintained,  because 
prices  were  very  low.  When  the  demand  for  sugar  is  normal,  Cuban  land  is 
more  profitably  employed  producing  sugar  cane  than  when  put  to  any  other  use, 
and  under  such  circumstances  the  people  find  it  more  advantageous  to  import 
certain  important  articles  of  food  rather  than  produce  Cuban  substitutes.  Among 
these  imports  are  flour,  dried  fish,  rice,  and  beans.  Therefore  the  slightest 
improvement  in  buying  power  is  quickly  reflected  in  increased  imports  of  salted 
fish,  for  which  Cuba's  4,000,000  population  has  a  pronounced  predilection. 

As  some  80  per  cent  of  the  people  are  directly  or  indirectly  dependent  upon 
the  sugar  output  of  the  island,  the  buying  power  of  the  republic  follows  accurately 
the  amount  and  the  price  of  the  sale  of  this,  its  principal  commodity,  abroad. 
The  average  price  for  Cuban  raw  sugar,  cost  and  freight,  at  New  York  during 
the  first  quarter  of  the  current  year  was  2-007  cents  per  pound  as  contrasted 
with  an  average  of  1-212  cents  per  pound  for  the  first  quarter  of  last  year,  an 
increase  of  0-795  cents  per  pound,  or  over  65  per  cent.  The  1935  average  is  the 
highest  in  seven  years,  or  since  1928,  when  during  the  first  quarter  of  that  year 
quotations  averaged  2  •  647  cents  per  pound.  Present  prices  on  the  same  basis  are 
around  2-50  cents  per  pound.  The  result  of  this  improved  price  is  to  be  seen 
in  every  line  of  activity  on  the  island.  A  good  example  is  the  railway  traffic 
returns.  Those  of  the  United  Railways  of  Havana  Limited,  indicative  of  the 
general  transportation  situation,  are  shown  in  the  following  figures  covering  the 
eight  months  ending  February  28: — 

Source  of  Revenue  1934  1935 

Number  of  passengers   1,708,830  2,225,313 

Receipts  from  passengers  $  391,948  526,181 

Parcels  Tons  18,627  24,300 

Receipts  for  parcels  $  58,467  101,083 

General  freight,  including  live  stock  Tons  1,671,533  2,960,616 

Receipts  for  general  freight  $  1,809,150  2,467,939 


IMPORTS  OF  DRIED  AND  SALTED  FISH 

A  natural  result  of  the  improvement  which  has  set  in  as  indicated  by  the 
above  figures  is  the  increased  importation  of  codfish.  According  to  figures  issued 
by  the  Cuban  Government,  imports  of  dried  codfish  and  dried  hake  into  the 
island  during  the  last  four  calendar  years  were  as  follow: — 

1931  1932  1933  1934 

Country  of  Origin     M.  Tons        $      M.  Tons      $      M.  Tons     $      M.  Tons  $ 


Canada   2,131      334,000    1,080    117,009    1,181    101,000    1,531  209,000 

Norway   5,046      636,000    3,927    351,000    3,071    287,000    2,746  328,000 

Other  countries  ..   ..    1,047      163,000      549     57,000      238     24,000      398  48,000 


Totals   8,234    1,133,000    5,556    525,000    4,490    412,000    4,675  585,000 


Total  imports  for  the  year  1934  show  an  increase  over  those  of  the  previous 
year  of  4  per  cent  in  quantity  and  28  per  cent  in  value.  Canada  enjoyed  the 
best  percentage  increase.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  showed  an  increase  of 
23  per  cent  in  quantity  and  100  per  cent  in  value.  The  percentages  of  the  total 
trade  during  the  last  two  calendar  years  were  approximately  as  follows: — 

1933  1934 

Country  Quantity      Value  Quantity  Value 

PerCent    Per  Cent  Per  Cent  Per  Cent 

Canada   26  24  33  36 

Norway   69  70  58  56 

Other  countries   5  6  9  8 

The  Dominion  has  gained  ground  in  two  directions:  from  the  general  increase 
in  quantity  imported  and  with  respect  to  her  relative  position.  The  figures 
also  show  that  Canadian  exporters  obtained  a  higher  price  than  those  of  other 
countries.  Canada  obtained  an  average  c.i.f.  price  of  $136.50  per  ton,  while 
Norway's  return  averaged  $119.45  per  ton  of  1,000  kilograms. 
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By  way  of  comparison,  the  figures  of  exports  of  codfish  to  Cuba  issued  by 
the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  for  the  last  two  calendar  years  were:  1933, 
20,729  cwt.  valued  at  $93,061;  1934,  29,501  cwt.  valued  at  $172,055.  The  Cuban 
figures  include  hake,  which  probably  accounts  for  the  difference  in  the  two 
records. 

VARIATION   IN  LOCAL  PREFERENCES 

Importers  in  Havana  affirm  that  codfish  with  a  considerable  moisture  con- 
tent, when  held  in  storage  for  some  time,  turns  yellow  on  account  of  the  hot, 
humid  climate,  when  it  is  immediately  attacked  by  a  red  fungus  and  then,  under 
a  decomposition,  turns  black.  Therefore  they  specify  for  an  absolutely  dry 
product  which  will  stand  up  indefinitely.  They  also  prefer  large  fish,  for  which 
they  are  willing  to  pay  a  premium.  The  rural  districts  are  satisfied  to  have 
smaller  fish,  price  being  the  first  consideration.  Some  packs  for  Havana  have 
the  tails  and  fins  clipped,  and  on  account  of  the  reduced  weight,  the  duty -and 
freight  costs  are  less.  Therefore  they  command  a  slightly  higher  price.  Another 
request  of  the  Havana  market  is  that  the  black  nape  must  be  removed.  Nor- 
wegian packers  are  willing  to  cater  to  these  tastes,  and  on  that  account  monop- 
olize the  trade  in  the  western  half  of  the  island.  The  demand  for  Canadian  cod- 
fish comes  principally  from  the  province  of  Oriente,  where  a  moist  pack  is  pre- 
ferred, and  it  is  there  that  Canadian  fish  dominates  the  market.  A  Havana 
agent  expressed  the  conviction  that  the  Canadian  pack  would  make  headway 
in  the  Havana  area  were  it  not  that  no  direct  steamship  connections  exist  between 
Halifax  and  Havana.  Transhipment  by  rail  from  Santiago  de  Cuba  or  by  rail 
from  Halifax  to  New  York  add  an  unsurmountable  charge.  However,  to  make 
much  headway,  even  if  steamship  connections  were  available,  Canadian  fish  would 
require  to  be  packed  dry,  graded  for  size,  and  white-naped. 

Codfish  for  distribution  in  the  Havana  area  must  be  packed  in  boxes  and 
with  fish  of  uniform  size,  as  the  product  is  then  very  attractive  in  appearance. 
The  eastern  half  of  the  island,  on  the  other  hand,  fed  from  Santiago  de  Cuba, 
prefers  drums  of  58  kilograms  net,  even  although  they  contain  fish  of  irregular 
size.  The  Norwegian  drum  is  the  same  as  the  Canadian,  both  containing  128 
pounds,  or  58  kilograms,  net.  All  this  fish  from  Canada  arrives  in  these  drums, 
whereas  Norwegian  codfish,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  proportion  of  drums, 
comes  in  cases  of  45  kilograms  net.  The  Norwegian  cod  is  packed  in 
substantially  made  boxes  containing  45  kilograms  net,  and  is  graded  for  size  as 


follows: —  Percentage 

of  Each 

Destination  Brand  Fish  to  Case  Imported 

Havana   Imperial  18  to  20  20 

Havana   Superior  20  to  22  30 

Interior   Regular  22  to  24  40 

Interior   Inferior  24  to  26  10 


QUOTATIONS 

Quotations  are  approximately  equivalent  to  those  of  a  year  ago,  those  for 
prime,  medium,  and  small  Canadian  cod  approximating  prices  quoted  for  Nor- 
wegian superior,  regular,  and  inferior  respectively.   Details  are  as  follow: — 

Codfish 

Cases  of  45  Kilos  Net.  c.i.f.  Havana  Net        Canadian:  Drums  of 
May,    March,  128  Lbs.  c.i.f. 

1933       1934       Cod      Zarbo     Perro     Ling        Santiago,  Net 


Selecta   8.45  8.25   

Imperial                  6.00  8.45  8.25   

Superior                  5.75  8.10  7.90  7.10       6.80       7.40       9.25  Prime 

Combined    7.50  7.80  6.95    7.20       9.00  Medium 

Regular                  5.40  7.70  7.70  6.80       6.65       7.00       8.75  Small 

Inferior                  5.25  7.40  7.40    6.40  6.95   


With  respect  to  Norway,  the  above  prices  are  for  old  contracts  not  yet 
filled;  for  new  contracts,  50  cents  per  case  must  be  deducted. 
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HERRING 

Imports  of  herring  into  Cuba  increased  from  445  metric  tons  in  1933  to  1,211 
metric  tons  during  the  calendar  year  1934,  while  values  increased  from  22,000 
pesos  to  60,000  pesos.  During  recent  years  Norway  has  obtained  the  bulk  of  the 
trade.  Her  percentage  of  the  total  for  1934  was  94  of  the  quantity  and  90  of  the 
value.  At  present  Canadian  herring  have  almost  disappeared  from  the  market. 
Formerly  the  Dominion  was  the  principal  source  of  supply,  but  the  Norwegians 
standardized  the  pack  and  size  and  quality,  and  smoked  the  fish  to  a  higher  con- 
dition of  dryness,  both  of  which  made  a  special  appeal  to  the  market.  Importers 
expect  to  find  the  flesh  underneath  the  gills  quite  dry.  This  seems  to  be  their 
favourite  test.  The  bulk  of  the  herring  imported  is  dried  and  smoked  unsplit 
reds  packed  in  wooden  cases  of  kilograms  net,  with  fish  of  two  sizes,  40  to  60 
and  60  to  70  per  case.  The  preference  in  Havana  is  for  the  larger-sized  fish, 
while  the  smaller,  as  in  the  case  of  cod,  goes  to  the  interior.  Present  Norwegian 
quotations  for  dried  and  smoked  unsplit  red  are  around  50  to  52  centavos  per 
case  of  kilograms,  sizes  50  to  60  per  case,  c.i.f.  Havana.  Against  this  price 
the  closest  Canadian  quotation  was  one  for  63  cents  per  case  of  18  pounds  3 
ounces  net,  80  to  120  fish  per  case,  f.o.b.  New  Brunswick  port.  The  demand 
being  in  favour  of  large  fish,  the  smaller  fish  quoted  upon  is  an  additional 
handicap  to  that  of  the  high  price. 

WHOLESALE  AND  RETAIL  PRICES 

When  customs  duties,  clearance  charges,  agent's  commission,  and  5  per  cent 
consular  fees  are  added  to  the  Norwegian  c.i.f.  quotation,  the  total  cost  per  case 
laid  down  at  the  importer's  warehouse  is  at  present  around  82  centavos.  The 
agent's  commission  is  generally  4  per  cent.  The  fish  is  sold  to  the  retailer  at 
1  peso  ($1)  per  case,  and  to  the  consumer  at  $1.50  per  case,  or,  in  smaller  quan- 
tities, at  5  centavos  per  fish. 

CUSTOMS  DUTIES 

The  duties  on  codfish  and  hake  are,  per  100  kilograms,  $11  under  the  maxi- 
mum tariff,  $5.50  under  the  minimum  tariff,  and  $4-125  for  imports  from  the 
United  States.  On  herring  in  brine,  smoked,  salted  or  pickled,  the  rates  are 
$2.60  maximum  tariff,  $1.30  minimum  tariff,  and  97^-  cents  on  imports  from  the 
United  States.  Duties  are  levied  on  the  gross  weight  decreased  by  a  tare  allow- 
ance of  10  per  cent.  There  is  in  each  case  a  consular  fee  of  5  per  cent  of  the 
declared  invoice  value. 

Canadian  fish  enters  Cuba  under  the  minimum  tariff.  In  consequence  of 
a  Cuban  law  of  March  15,  1935,  Norwegian  fish,  except  cod,  is  subject  to  the 
maximum  tariff.  Codfish,  being  considered  as  a  prime  necessity,  was  placed 
under  the  minimum  tariff  for  six  months  from  March  15  from  whatever  country 
imported  (except  the  United  States,  which  receives  the  preferential  rates  quoted 
above) . 

FREIGHT  SERVICE 

There  is  a  good  steamer  service  between  Halifax  and  Santiago  de  Cuba 
supplied  by  Pickford  &  Black,  Ltd.,  of  Halifax.  While  there  is  no  line  connect- 
ing Havana  with  any  eastern  Canadian  port,  there  is  a  frequent  service  from 
New  York.  Canadian  shippers  desiring  to  enter  the  Havana  area  should  obtain 
through  rates  to  Havana,  including  transference  charges. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana  is  acquainted  with  several 
importers  and  agents  who  are  desirous  of  acting  as  distributors  of  Canadian  fish. 
He  would  therefore  like  to  receive  particulars  from  firms,  especially  those  who 
are  willing  to  cure,  grade,  and  pack  codfish  and  herring  according  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  market. 
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UTILIZATION  OF  FLAX  FIBRE 

H.  R.  Poussette,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  25,  1935. — A  new  fabric  recently  developed  by  a  large  Man- 
chester cotton  firm  has  a  very  interesting  composition  in  that  it  is  made  from  a 
mixture  of  flax  fibre  and  raw  cotton.  The  process  consists  first  in  extracting  the 
fibre  from  flax,  hemp,  and  similar  plants  by  mechanical  means,  thus  obviating 
the  necessity  for  retting.  The  fibres  are  then  refined,  mixed  and  spun,  after  which 
the  other  parts  of  the  process  such  as  weaving  and  dyeing  are  carried  on  in  the 
ordinary  manner- 

This  process,  known  as  the  Gminder,  can,  it  is  understood,  make  use  of 
linseed  fibre  which  would  otherwise  go  to  waste.  The  raw  fibre  can  be  decorticated 
near  to  the  locality  in  which  it  is  grown,  and  the  product  can  then  be  baled  and 
shipped  to  any  point  within  the  country,  or  exported  abroad.  If  the  process 
realizes  the  success  expected  of  it,  it  could  be  introduced  into  Canada  to  make 
use  of  waste  flax  fibre  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  could  possibly  lead  to  an  export 
trade  in  the  fibre. 

By  means  of  this  process  a  fabric  is  produced  which  looks  like  linen,  and 
which  has  many  of  the  latter's  good  qualities.  It  is  claimed  for  it  that  it  is  less 
liable  to  crease  than  linen.  In  its  finished  state  it  is  known  in  this  country  as 
"  Merlin,"  and  can  be  made  up  into  sheets,  pillow  cases,  table  cloths  and  table 
napkins,  casement  cloths,  and  dress  materials.  Attractively  dyed,  it  has  a  very 
pleasing  appearance,  and  it  is  now  being  made  in  patterns  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  public. 

UNITED  KINGDOM  HONEY  MARKET  CONDITIONS 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  1.1,  1935. — In  this  country  honey  is  a  breakfast  delicacy,  the 
greatest  sales  of  which  are  in  the  winter  months.  It  competes  with  marmalade 
and  jam;  but  the  retail  price  of  honey  is  from  Is.  to  Is.  2d.  per  pound,  while 
marmalade  may  be  purchased  at  from  6d.  to  8d.  per  1 -pound  jar.  Honey  is 
generally  regarded  as  being  too  sweet  as  compared  with  marmalade,  as  a  result 
of  which  and  its  higher  price,  consumption  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  extremely 
limited,  being  estimated  at  one-quarter  pound  per  capita. 

Within  a  circumscribed  market  there  has  been  a  continuous  effort  to  sell 
blends  of  the  various  Dominions  bottled  by  English  packers,  honeys  sold  under 
various  Dominion  brands,  foreign  honeys,  "  prepared  honeys  "  (mixtures  of  sugar 
and  honey),  and  English  honey. 

Imports  of  honey  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1934  from  the  chief  sources  of 
supply  were  as  follows:  Canada,  15,489  cwts.  (£35,532);  British  West  Indies, 
14,154  cwts.  (£20,616) ;  United  States,  11,990  cwts.  (£22,173)  ;  New  Zealand, 
5,710  cwts-  (£19,459) ;  Chile,  4,120  cwts.  (£5,365) ;  Santo  Domingo,  3,218  cwts. 
(£3,735);  Australia,  2,609  cwts.  (£3,984);  Mexico,  1,791  cwts.  (£2,342);  Russia, 
961  cwts.  (£1,483);  and  Guatemala,  915  cwts.  (£1,342). 

Prices  of  Californian  white  clover  range  from  35s.  to  45s.  per  cwt.  duty  paid. 
Chilian  honey  of  good  quality  is  offered  at  24s.  and  upward,  duty  paid.  Aus- 
tralian honey,  which  is  not  as  highly  regarded  because  of  its  eucalyptus  flavour, 
ran  be  purchased  at  between  35s.  and  38s. 

Canadian  white  clover  honey  is  selling  at  between  40s.  and  42s.  per  cwt.,  but 
interest  at  these  prices  is  not  very  active,  and  certain  distributors  are  finding  it 
difficult  to  dispose  of  stocks  previously  purchased. 
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Efforts  to  make  sales  direct  to  retail  distributors,  such  as  chain  stores, 
without  covering  the  normal  distributors — importer,  broker  and  packer — both  for 
price  and  commission,  has  an  adverse  effect  on  the  development  of  trade,  particu- 
larly on  the  distribution  of  honey  in  any  quantity-  Prices  of  all  honeys,  irrespect- 
ive of  country  of  origin,  are  still  too  high.  Volume  sales  can  only  be  secured 
when  honey  is  offered  at  about  7Jd.  to  8d.  per  pound  retail,  thereby  coming  into 
direct  competition  with  marmalade  and  jam-  It  is  significant  that  the  only  retail 
distributor  reporting  a  heavy  increase  in  sales  over  last  year  was  a  well-known 
chain  store  that  is  offering  a  12-ounce  jar  of  Empire  honey  at  6d. 

Dealers,  packers  and  retailers  state  that  English  honey  in  the  past  two  years 
has  appeared  in  unusually  large  quantities,  and  that  both  domestic  and  "  pre- 
pared "  honey  are  making  gains  in  the  trade  at  the  expense  of  the  imported 
varieties.  It  is  possible  that  the  increased  supplies  of  English  honey  may  prove 
only  temporary,  consequent  upon  the  two  exceedingly  warm,  dry  summers  Eng- 
land has  experienced.  A  more  normal  summer  might  be  arrestive  in  its  effect. 
There  is  also  a  further  limitation  in  the  comparatively  small  areas  available  for 
clover  and  sanfoin — the  two  crops  most  suitable  for  production  of  English  honey. 

Owing  to  the  above-mentioned  factors  and  conditions,  prices  for  imported 
honey  during  the  past  few  months  have  dropped  to  levels  lower  than  in  previous 
years.  The  downward  tendency  has  no  doubt  been  accentuated  by  the  closing 
of  Continental  markets  and  the  diverting  of  offers  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Cali- 
fornian  white  clover  honey  has  been  short  in  supply,  but  the  production  of 
Jamaican— the  only  other  important  competitor  to  the  use  of  Canadian  by 
blenders — has  increased.  Jamaican  honey  of  good  amber  colour  can  be  purchased 
by  importers  at  from  22s.  to  24s.  per  cwt. 

BUILDING  TRADES  EXHIBITION  IN  MANCHESTER 

C.  B.  Birkett,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Liverpool,  April  30,  1935. — The  Canadian  Government  Exhibition  Com- 
mission took  space  at  the  Building  Trades  Exhibition,  held  in  Manchester  from 
April  1  to  13,  and  arranged  a  display.  The  exhibition  embraced  the  many  build- 
ing products  and  household  appliances  directly  and  indirectly  of  interest  to 
architects,  builders,  and  householders.  It  was  well  attended,  and  from  the  busi- 
ness reported  and  the  interest  aroused  was  a  success. 

The  Canadian  Government's  exhibit  was  confined  to  a  display  of  samples 
of  the  various  export  timbers,  prominent  features  of  which  were  sections  of  floor- 
ing made  of  maple,  birch,  Douglas  fir,  and  Western  hemlock,  and  a  sectional 
figure  of  birch  showing  in  an  artistic  way  the  various  stain  effects  which  can  be 
achieved.  The  remainder  of  the  stand  was  given  over  to  exhibits  of  the  follow- 
ing firms: — 

Merchant  Trading  Company.— Douglas  fir  doors. 
Southern  &  Darwent  Ltd. — Donnacona  building  board. 
W.  H.  Colt  (London)  Ltd.— Cedar  shingles. 
Valbania  Ltd.— Sanitary  seats. 

The  Timber  Commissioner  for  Eastern  Canada  and  the  Assistant  Timber 
Commissioner  for  British  Columbia  were  in  attendance.  All  inquiries  requiring 
expert  treatment  were  referred  to  them. 
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TRADE  OF  THE  BAHAMAS  IN  1934 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  May  3,  1935— The  foreign  trade  of  the  Bahamas 
declined  sharply  in  1934  as  compared  with  1933.  During  the  latter  year  total 
trade  amounted  to  £930,779,  and  to  £1,074,798  for  the  previous  year.  Imports 
dropped  by  over  20  per  cent  in  value,  from  £929,731  to  £728,299.  This  drop, 
however,  was  caused  altogether  by  lower  liquor  imports,  total  imports  exclusive 
of  liquor  amounting  to  practically  the  same  figure  as  in  1933.  Exports  of  domes- 
tic produce  declined  from  £145,067  to  £104,793.  Shipments  of  bullion  and  specie 
to  the  value  of  £53,865,  and  of  produce  other  than  domestic,  valued  at  £43,822, 
brought  the  total  exports  up  to  £202,480. 

The  trend  of  the  colony's  import  trade  during  the  past  four  years  is  shown 
in  the  following  table: — 


Canada — 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

£  359,772 

£221,444 

£261,558 

£135,100 

28.7 

23.6 

28.1 

18.5 

United  Kingdom — 

264.880 

228,336 

251,294 

182,531 

21.1 

24.3 

27.1 

25.0 

United  States — ■ 

440,810 

334,789 

259,935 

267,773 

35.2 

35.6 

27.9 

36.7 

Other  countries — 

Value  

186.579 

155,782 

156,944 

142,895 

15.0 

16.5 

16.9 

19.8 

£1,252,041 

£940,351 

£929,731 

£728,299 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less  liquor  imports 

548,978 

313,978 

365,500 

169,157 

£  703,063 

£629,200 

£564,231 

£559,142 

Apart  from  liquor  imports,  which,  following  the  repeal  of  prohibition  in  the 
United  States,  have  declined  to  but  a  fraction  of  their  former  value,  the  import 
trade  for  the  past  four  years  was  as  follows: — 


From  Canada — 

1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

£  75.015 

£  92,254 

£  88,121 

£  75,430 

10.7 

14.7 

15.6 

13.5 

From  United  Kingdom — 

88,210 

113,864 

129,687 

118,738 

12.5 

18.2 

23.0 

21.2 

From  United  States — 

438,492 

334,429 

259,188 

267,232 

62.3 

53.2 

44.9 

47.9 

From  other  countries — 

101,346 

86,653 

87,235 

97,742 

14.5 

13.9 

15.5 

17.4 

Total  

£703,063 

£627,200 

£564,231 

£559,142 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

IMPORTS 

In  the  "  food,  drink,  and  tobacco  "  group  lower  imports  are  recorded  in 
aerated  and  mineral  waters,  ale,  porter  and  stout,  biscuits,  butter,  cheese,  confec- 
tionery, cornmeal,  flour,  canned  fish,  chicken  and  dairy  feed,  rice,  jams,  jellies  and 
preserved  fruits;  lard,  preserved  meats,  condensed  milk,  provisions,  spirits,  sugar, 
cigarettes  and  potatoes.  At  the  same  time  moderate  increases  took  place  in  the 
importation  of  fish,  eggs,  hay,  hominy,  fresh  meats,  hams  and  bacon,  tea,  cigars, 
leaf  tobacco,  fresh  vegetables,  and  onions. 

In  Class  II,  which  consists  of  raw  materials  and  articles  mainly  unmanufac- 
tured, a  sizeable  increase  took  place  in  the  importation  of  lumber,  and  a  decline 
in  the  importation  of  shingles. 

98894-2* 
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In  Class  III,  consisting  of  articles  wholly  or  mainly  manufactured,  items 
in  which  increased  imports  are  recorded  largely  predominate.  Such  items  are 
wearing  apparel,  bicycles,  books,  boots  and  shoes  of  leather,  cement,  furniture, 
hardware,  motor  cars  and  trucks,  gasolene,  paints,  perfumery,  and  cotton  piece- 
goods.  On  the  other  hand,  declines  are  reported  in  the  importation  of  boots  and 
shoes  of  rubber,  and  canvas  boots  and  shoes  rubber  soled,  fertilizers,  medicines 
and  drugs ;  motor  car  tires,  and  paper. 

EXPORTS 

Substantia]  increases  took  place  during  the  year  under  review  in  the  export 
of  certain  items  of  domestic  produce,  notably  fresh  fish,  salt,  Bahamas  hemp, 
cascarilla  bark,  marine  curios,  hides  and  skins,  conch  shells,  and  tortoise  shell. 
These  increases,  however,  were  more  than  offset  by  substantial  declines  in  the 
export  of  the  more  important  items  such  as  raw  tomatoes,  lumber,  and  sponges. 

Canada  continued  the  best  customer  of  the  Bahamas  for  domestic  produce, 
taking  £27,068  worth  of  merchandise  out  of  a  total  export  (domestic  produce)  of 
£104,793.  Shipments  to  the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  £25,286,  and  to  the 
United  States  £20,861. 

G  RMAN  COMMODITY  MARKETS  IN  1934 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  average  value  of  the  reichsmark  in  1934  was  approximately  39  cents  Canadian, 

and  in  1933,  33  cents) 

WHEAT 

Hamburg,  April  28,  1935. — Total  wheat  imports  into  Germany  during  1934 
were  valued  at  R.M. 60,919,000,  of  which  Canada's  share  amounted  to  R.M. 37,- 
526,000.  In  1933  Canadian  wheat  shipments  amounted  in  value  to  R.M. 55,- 
517,000,  the  total  value  of  these  imports  being  R.M.71,884,000.  In  addition  to 
the  decline  in  total  wheat  purchases,  an  important  development  during  the  year 
was  the  appearance  of  such  countries  as  France,  Yugoslavia,  Turkey,  and  Morocco 
as  suppliers,  the  total  combined  importation  from  these  countries  amounting  to 
R.M. 4, 628.000.  No  imports  from  these  countries  were  recorded  during  1933. 
Imports  from  Soviet  Russia  increased  from  R.M.1,422,000  to  R.M.3,344,000, 
while  shipments  from  the  Argentine  declined  from  R.M. 6, 151, 000  to  R.M.3,- 
489,000. 

German  grain  legislation  during  the  past  year  has  undoubtedly  been  influ- 
enced by  the  foreign  exchange  situation  as  well  as  by  very  favourable  crop  con- 
ditions in  Germany  in  1933  and  a  good  average  crop  in  1934.  On  June  15,  1934, 
an  embargo  was  placed  on  the  exportation  of  wheat,  this  virtually  bringing  to  an 
end  the  long-established  "  export  bond  "  system,  by  which  high-quality  foreign 
wheat  has  been  imported  in  exchange  for  other  grains  which  Germany  has  been 
able  to  dispose  of  abroad.  Since  that  date  the  purchase  of  foreign  wheat  has 
hinged  almost  entirely  on  channels  for  payment  provided  by  official  barter  and 
clearing  agreements,  and  as  a  result  of  the  obstacles  presented  by  this  situation 
the  import  of  Canadian  wheat  into  Germany  has  practically  ceased. 

FRESH  APPLES 

An  effect  of  the  trade  agreement  between  Canada  and  Germany  has  been 
the  renewal  of  shipments  of  Canadian  apples  to  this  market  during  the  past  two 
years.  Prior  to  1933  it  was  impossible  for  Canadian  apples  to  be  imported  into 
Germany  in  competition  with  those  from  the  United  States,  due  to  the  more 
favourable  rate  of  custome  duty  applicable  to  imports  from  this  country. 
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In  1933  apples  imported  into  Germany  from  Canada  were  valued  at 
R.M.256,000,  while  in  1934  this  figure  increased  to  R.M.518,000.  Total  imports 
from  all  countries  declined  from  R.M.36,695,000  in  1933  to  R.M.28,579,000  in 
1934,  while  those  from  the  United  States  showed  a  corresponding  decrease  from 
R.M.I 7,910,000  to  R.M. 14,930,000  respectively.  In  1934  Australia  ranked  second 
as  a  supplier  with  imports  valued  at  R.M. 3, 713,000,  while  considerable  decreases, 
as  compared  with  the  previous  year,  were  recorded  in  the  case  of  European  coun- 
tries such  as  the  Netherlands,  Italy,  France,  and  Belgium. 

SEEDS 

Canadian  exports  of  seeds  to  Germany  have  consisted  mainly  of  red  and 
alsike  clover,  although  a  small  steady  business  in  brome  grass  seed  has  also 
developed  during  the  past  few  years.  The  value  of  these  shipments  during  the 
years  1933  and  1934,  as  shown  by  the  German  trade  returns,  is  given  herewith:  — 

German  Imports  of  Seeds  from  Canada,  1933  and  1934 

1933  1934 

R.M.  R.M. 

51,000  461,000 

  5.000 

219,000  390,000 

12,000  12,000 

282,000  868,000 

Imports  of  red  clover  seed  from  all  countries  in  1934  were  valued  at  R.M.  12,- 
925,000,  the  main  supplying  countries  being  Roumania  (R.M.3,291,000) ,  Latvia 
(R.M.1,967,000),  and  Hungary  (R.M.1,876,000).  The  large  increase  in  ship- 
ments from  Canada  during  the  past  year  represents  renewed  and  improved  busi- 
ness resulting  from  the  application  of  a  lower  rate  of  duty,  and  is  an  example 
of  the  development  of  Canadian  trade  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  now  in 
force  between  the  two  countries. 

Hungary  is  the  main  source  of  supply  of  "  other  clover  seeds,"  including  the 
white  and  alsike  varieties:  total  imports  under  this  heading  in  1934  were  valued 
at  R.M.4,133,000. 

SAUSAGE  CASINGS 

Total  imports  into  Germany  of  animal  entrails  for  use  as  sausage  casings 
during  the  past  few  years  have  remained  fairly  constant,  and  in  1934  were 
valued  at  R.M.40 ,036,000.  Canada's  trade  in  these  products  was  valued  at 
R.M.71 1,000  in  1934,  a  slight  decline  from  the  figure  for  1933  of  R.M.760,000.  As 
usual,  the  United  States  ranked  first  with  shipments  totalling  R.M. 6,097,000, 
a  decrease  of  R.M. 782,000  from  the  previous  year.  Other  countries  whose  trade 
was  adversely  affected  include  the  United  Kingdom,  Australia,  Uruguay,  and 
New  Zealand,  while  additional  imports  were  recorded  in  the  case  of  Soviet  Russia, 
Denmark,  China,  and  the  Argentine. 

Every  effort  is  being  made  by  the  German  authorities  to  encourage  the 
consumption  of  artificial  sausage  casings  through  a  strict  supervision  and  regula- 
tion of  imports.  While  quantitatively  imports  in  1934  declined  by  about  12  per 
cent,  Germany's  dependence  on  foreign  suppliers  for  about  90  per  cent  of  her 
requirements  of  sausage  casings,  as  well  as  the  general  unsuitability  of  substi- 
tutes, will  probably  ensure  a  continuation  of  this  business  for  some  time. 

MILD  CURED  SALMON 

Total  imports  of  salted  salmon  into  Germanv  declined  from  a  value  of  R  M.l,- 
714,000  in  1933  to  R.M. 1,453,000  in  1934.  Canada  was  the  leading  supplier  in 
1934  and  made  shipments  amounting  to  R.M. 632,000  as  compared  with  R.M. 437,- 
000  during  the  previous  year.    Imports  from  the  United  States  during  the  same 
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years  are  recorded  in  amounts  of  R.M.  1,073,000  and  R.M.512,000  respectively. 
Japan  suffered  a  small  loss  in  this  trade,  which  declined  from  R.M. 164,000  to 
R.M.84,000,  while  salted  salmon  from  Soviet  Russia  increased  from  nothing  in 
193.3  to  a  value  of  R.M. 100,000  for  the  past  year.  Other  countries  which  par- 
ticipated in  this  trade  in  1934  include  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  the  Netherlands, 
but  no  figures  of  imports  from  these  countries  are  available  for  the  previous  year. 

FISH  MEAL 

Fish  meal  imports  into  Germany  from  all  countries  in  1934  were  valued  at 
R.M.19,739,000  as  compared  with  R.M.15,115,000  during  1933.  Imports  of  the 
Canadian  product  declined  from  a  value  of  R.M.280,000  in  1933  to  R.M.245,000 
for  1934.  Norway  took  first  place  in  both  years,  supplying  to  the  value  of 
R.M.8,461,000  and  R.M.8,058,000  respectively.  Imports  from  Japan  showed  a 
heavy  increase  from  R.M.1,057,000  for  1933  to  R.M.6,293,000  for  1934,  while 
United  States  shipments  to  this  market  also  showed  improvement,  amounting 
to  R.M. 1,262,000  in  1934  as  compared  with  R.M.432,000  during  the  previous  year. 
Whereas  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Iceland  showed  appreciable 
declines,  Soviet  Russia,  Sweden,  and  Portugal  were  credited  with  small  increases. 

LUMBER 

The  year  1934  witnessed  a  distinct  revival  in  the  building  and  construction 
trades,  as  well  as  in  the  furniture  and  other  wood-working  industries.  This 
resulted  from  support  given  by  the  Government  in  the  form  of  several  indirect 
subsidies.  The  increased  activity  was  to  some  extent  reflected  in  import  figures 
of  logs  and  unfinished  lumber,  which  in  1934  amounted  to  R.M.  133,000,000  as 
compared  with  an  estimate  of  R.M. 67,000,000  for  the  previous  year. 

The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  lumber  imported  from  Canada  during 
the  past  two  years  as  classified  by  the  German  trade  returns: — 

1933  1934 
R.M.  R.M. 


Logs  from  beech  and  other  hardwoods     2,000 

Logs  from  deciduous  trees     5,000 

Logs  from  coniferous  trees   228,000  192,000 

Building  and  construction  lumber,  finished: 

Hard   28,000  3,000 

Soft   68,000  59,000 


Total  imports   324,000  261,000 


Imports  of  coniferous  tree  logs  from  Canada  have  consisted  largely  of 
Douglas  fir  for  the  manufacture  of  veneers,  in  which  trade  competition  is  mainly 
from  the  United  States,  whose  shipments  in  1933  and  1934  were  valued  at 
R.M  270,000  and  R.M. 186,000  respectively.  Canadian  trade  in  veneer  logs  with 
Germany  is  thought  to  be  larger  than  the  figures  given  above,  since  the  United 
States  is  given  credit  in  the  German  statistics  for  shipments  of  lumber  made 
from  Pacific  ports  by  the  connections  of  British  Columbia  firms  in  that  country. 
As  a  result  of  the  foreign  exchange  situation  there  was,  towards  the  end  of  the 
year,  a  distinct  shortage  of  certain  types  of  North  American  woods,  and  in  the 
furniture  trade  especially  strenuous  efforts  have  been  made  to  substitute  varieties 
which  could  be  obtained  from  tropical  and  Baltic  countries  and  paid  for  through 
clearing  agreements. 

WOOD-PULP 

Imports  of  chemical  wood-pulp  into  Germany  during  1934  were  valued  at 
R.M. 17,41 1,000,  a  slight  increase  over  the  figure  for  the  previous  year  of  R.M. 16,- 
334,000.  Canada  ranked  sixth  as  a  source  of  supply  with  imports  of  a  value  of 
R.M.885,000,  being  preceded  by  Sweden  (R.M.7,532,000) ,  Finland  (R.M.2,- 
930,000),  Czechoslovakia  (R.M.2,904,000) ,  Norway  (R.M.1,769,000) ,  and  Aus- 
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tria  (R.M.998,000) .  In  1933  Canada's  share  of  this  trade  amounted  to 
R.M.809,000.  All  of  the  above  countries,  with  the  exception  of  Czechoslovakia 
and  Austria,  also  increased  their  exports  to  Germany  during  the  past  year.  No 
distinction  is  made  in  the  German  trade  returns  between  various  qualities  of 
chemical  wood-pulp,  but  the  bulk  of  the  imports  from  Canada  during  1934  may 
be  assumed  to  be  bleached  sulphite  for  the  manufacture  of  rayon. 

METALS  AND  ORES 

Increased  economic  activity,  particularly  in  the  heavy  steel  and  automotive 
industries  during  the  past  two  years,  has  been  reflected  in  the  figures  of  imports 
of  mineral  products.  The  appended  table  shows  total  imports,  as  well  as  Canada's 
share  of  the  most  important  of  these,  for  the  years  1933  and  1934: — 


1933  1934 

Total  Total 

Product                                 Imports    Canada  Imports  Canada 

Value  in  1,000  Reichsmarks 

Raw  copper                                                  82,686       3.600  79,489  4,664 

Raw  asbestos                                                 3,651       1,160  5,146  1,270 

Zinc  ore                                                          4,052          335  5,066  279 

Nickel  ore                                                    10,351       7,444  10,413  7,825 

Refined  zinc                                                   10,962       1,207  9,004  922 

Raw  zinc                                                     11,960         280  12,780  177 

Metallic  nickel                                                10,885       2,131  13,054  3,441 

Crude  lead                                                     8,333         473  7,638  346 


From  the  above  it  will  be  noted  that  increases  took  place  in  imports  from 
Canada  of  raw  copper,  asbestos,  nickel  ore,  and  metallic  nickel.  For  the  year 
1934  Canada  occupied  first  position  in  imports  of  nickel  ore,  but  in  the  case 
of  nickel,  however,  German  trade  returns  credit  large  shares  to  both  the  United 
States  and  the  United  Kingdom.  This  nickel  was  probably  of  Canadian  origin. 
The  value  of  the  Dominion's  trade  during  the  year  1934  might  accordingly  be 
estimated  at  R.M.  10,000,000.  Similarly,  these  returns  indicate  the  leading  sup- 
plier of  zinc  ore  as  "  other  British  America  "  and  a  value  of  imports  as  R.M.I, - 
386,000.  It  appears  reasonable  to  assume  that  this  figure  also  represents  Cana- 
dian ore. 

During  the  past  three  years  there  has  been  a  notable  increase  in  imports  of 
asbestos  from  Soviet  Russia  and  South  Africa,  and  in  1934,  for  the  first  time, 
Canada's  position  as  leading  supplier  was  ceded  to  the  former,  whose  imports 
were  valued  at  R.M.2,505,000,  while  South 'Africa  ranked  third  in  this  trade  with 
imports  amounting  to  R.M.I, 163,000. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  1934 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(Average  values  of  the  Czech  koruna  (Kc.)  during  1933  and  1934  were  CanJO-04  and 

Can.$0-045  respectively) 

Hamburg,  April  22,  1935. — The  recent  issue  of  preliminary  figures  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  Czechoslovakia  for  the  year  1934  provide  a  basis  for  a  review 
of  present  conditions  in  that  country  and  an  examination  of  its  economic  relation- 
ship with  Canada. 

Czechoslovakia,  predominantly  an  industrial  community,  has  suffered  con- 
siderably from  reduced  world  trade  and  from  increased  tariff  barriers  against 
manufactured  goods  which  are  customarily  exported  to  many  of  the  world's  most 
valuable  markets.  For  many  years  up  to  and  including  1931  the  country  had 
enjoyed  favourable  trade  balances,  but  in  1932  and  1933  these  gave  way  to  adverse 
results,  even  though  of  small  proportions.  Returns  for  1934,  showing  a  substantial 
excess  of  exports  over  imports,  may  be  taken  as  a  definite  indication  of  a  return 
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to  more  prosperous  conditions.  During  1933  and  1934  Czechoslovakian  imports 
were  valued  at  Ke.5,832,304,000  and  Kc.6,399,777,000  respectively.  Offsetting 
this  small  increase,  exports  appreciated  from  Kc.5,853,447,000  to  Kc. 7,288.- 
603,000,  leaving  a  favourable  balance  for  the  past  year  of  Kc. 888,826,000. 

The  bulk  of  Czechoslovakia's  imports  are  drawn  from  Germany,  the  United 
States,  France,  Italy,  the  United  Kingdom,  Yugoslavia,  India,  and  Poland. 
Exports  are  destined  largely  to  Germany,  Austria,  the  United  States,  the  United 
Kingdom,  France,  Switzerland,  the  Netherlands,  and  Roumania.  The  more  im- 
portant of  imported  commodities  are  raw  cotton  and  cotton  yarns,  grain  and 
flour,  wool  and  woollen  yarn,  fruits  and  vegetables,  silk,  and  various  animal 
products  and  mineral  oils,  much  of  this  trade  being  in  raw  materials  for  manu- 
facture and  in  foodstuffs.  Exports,  on  the  other  hand,  comprise  to  an  important 
degree,  cotton  goods,  glassware,  leather  products,  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
woollen  articles,  and  coal,  the  products  of  domestic  industry  and  of  the  country's 
limited  natural  resources. 

The  continuance  for  some  years  of  unsatisfactory  business  and  credit  con- 
ditions in  Czechoslovakia  has  led,  as  in  various  other  European  countries,  to 
governmental  action  which  has  limited  the  transfer  of  exchange  and  has  resulted 
in  the  initiation  of  barter  business.  Complementary  results  have  also  been  seen 
in  a  more  thoroughgoing  utilization  of  domestic  goods  than  is  customary  under 
normal  circumstances  and  in  a  decided  tendency  also  to  draw  import  require- 
ments from  those  countries  in  which  Czechoslovakia  has  established,  through 
her  exports  of  manufactures,  substantial  credit  balances.  The  result  of  these 
various  alterations  in  the  country's  economic  scheme,  while  generally  favourable, 
has  been  far-reaching  in  so  far  as  foreign  trade  is  concerned.  Extensive  increases 
or  reductions  have  been  recorded  in  imports  and  exports  from  and  to  the  countries 
with  which,  under  previously  existing  conditions,  Czechoslovakian  trade  was  prin- 
cipally concerned,  and  in  few  cases  have  greater  reductions  been  recorded  than 
in  the  case  of  Canada. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Canadian  trade  with  Czechoslovakia  has  almost  invariably  shown  a  heavy 
excess  of  imports  over  exports.  Purchases  by  the  Dominion  of  Czechoslovakian 
products  have,  since  1929,  ranged  in  value  from  $1,000,000  to  $3,000,000  per 
annum,  this  trade  being  comprised  principally  of  cotton  goods,  glassware,  leather 
goods  (mostly  boots  and  shoes),  metal  wares,  silk  manufactures,  and  rubber  foot- 
wear. Exports  from  Canada  to  the  Czechoslovakian  market  during  the  same  period 
have,  on  the  other  hand,  been  comparatively  small,  annual  totals  of  the  pre- 
depression  period  of  over  $1,000,000  having  now  declined  to  insignificant  amounts. 
It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  wheat 
and  flour  originally  exported  to  Hamburg,  in  the  years  up  to  and  including  1933, 
were  eventually  sold  to  Czechoslovakia,  and  that  this  trade,  although  it  cannot 
be  accurately  estimated,  has  tended  towards  the  establishment  of  a  more  even 
balance  between  the  two  countries  than  would  otherwise  be  apparent.  Official 
Canadian  statistics  of  exports  to  Czechoslovakia  for  the  fiscal  years  1929  to  1934 
are  as  follows:  1929,  $1,703,825;  1930,  $478,847;  1931,  $252,041  ;  1932,  $173,- 
098;  1933,  $111,891;  1934,  $71,910. 

In  explanation  of  these  data,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to  the  Czechoslovakian 
market  for  wheat  and  flour  as  it  is  in  these  commodities  that  Canadian  export 
business  to  this  particular  territory  has  suffered  most  heavily.  As  an  industrial 
community,  Czechoslovakia  requires  considerable  amounts  of  foodstuffs  which 
cannot  be  economically  produced  within  the  country  itself.  The  returns  from 
sales  of  manufactured  products  are  accordingly  devoted,  in  part,  to  the  purchase 
of  these  goods.  Wheat  and  flour  are  among  the  more  important  of  such  items, 
and  the  Canadian  products  were  highly  regarded  by  the  Czechoslovakian  milling 
and  baking  industries  as  being  well  adapted  for  blending  with  local  and  other 
European  flours.    As  it  became  necessary,  however,  to  restrict  foreign  imports, 
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at  least  to  a  point  where  their  value  was  only  comparable  with  exports,  and  as 
a  result  of  the  fall  in  world  grain  prices,  the  Canadian  products  were  gradually 
supplanted  by  cheaper  supplies  drawn  largely  from  Yugoslavia,  Roumania,  and 
adjacent  European  countries,  with  some  of  which  trade  agreements  covering  the 
exchange  of  specific  commodities  were  arranged.  The  net  result  has  been  that 
from  annual  total  values  of  direct  trade  of  over  $500,000  Canadian  wheat  and 
flour  exports  to  the  Czechoslovakian  market  have  now  declined  to  less  than  one- 
tenth  of  these  amounts. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  Canada  declined  from  Kc.45,545  in  1933  to 
Kc.5,831  in  1934.  Exports  to  the  Dominion  from  Czechoslovakia  in  1934  were 
valued  at  Kc.40,152  as  compared  with  Kc.27,822  in  the  previous  year,  the  chief 
increase  being  in  rubber  products,  largely  rubber-soled  canvas  footwear,  from 
Kc.853  to  Kc.11,078. 

MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  Belgian  franc  equals  approximately  $0-0342  at  the  present  rate  of 
exchange;  one  kilogram  equals  2-2  pounds;  and  one  metric  ton  is  equal  to 
2204  pounds.) 

Introductory 

Brussels,  April  13,  1935. — Belgium  manufactures,  exports,  and  imports 
rubber  goods.  Some  of  the  Belgian  rubber  plants  are  among  the  oldest  on  the 
Continent,  but  it  is  only  in  recent  years  (since  1926)  that  the  industry  has  shown 
comparatively  great  expansion.  Twenty-four  plants,  a  number  of  which  are 
small,  are  now  engaged  in  the  making  of  rubber  articles;  the  most  important 
is  operated  by  Englebert  &  Cie,  Liege,  whose  activities  are  confined  prin- 
cipally to  the  manufacturing  of  pneumatic  tires.  The  domestic  production 
includes  pneumatic  tires — by  far  the  largest  item — transmission  and  conveyor 
belting,  packings,  cables,  pipes  and  tubes,  flooring,  mats,  syringes,  douches,  finger 
cots,  air  cushions,  ice  bags,  hot-water  bottles,  atomizers,  sponges,  waist  belts, 
bathing  caps,  footwear,  toys,  tobacco  pouches,  household  gloves,  electricians' 
gloves,  soles  and  heels,  waterproof  cloth  and  clothing,  dental  rubber,  and  a  fairly 
wide  range  of  ebonite  articles  and  small  mechanical  lines.  Imports  of  crude 
rubber  average  over  15,000  and  of  semi-manufactured  rubber  over  300  metric 
tons  per  annum. 

EXPORTS 

Total  exports  of  manufactured  rubber  goods  for  1934  amounted  to  8,908 
metric  tons  as  compared  with  10,239  tons  in  the  preceding  year. 

Casings  and  inner  tubes  constitute  over  90  per  cent  of  Belgium's  total  export 
trade  in  these  products.  Pipes  and  tubes,  heels  and  soles,  and  carpets  and  mats, 
are  also  fairly  important. 

imports 

According  to  Belgian  official  statistics,  the  chief  classes  of  rubber  manufac- 
tured goods  imported  into  Belgium  in  1934  and  1933  were  as  follows: — 

1934  1933 
M.  Tons       M.  Tons 


Total   4.538  5.691 

Solid  tires   90  119 

Casings   2.310  2.260 

Inner  tubes   232  274 

Machine  belts   61  60 

Pipes  and  tubes   130  135 

Valves   26  21 

Druggists'  sundries   41  56 

Blocks  and  washers  for  shock  absorption   31  39 
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imports — C  oncluded 

1934  1933 
M.  Tons     M.  Tons 


Screws  and  other  stoppers  of  hard  rubber   28  36 

Air  pads,  water  bottles,  ice  bags,  etc   14  10 

Toys   252  328 

Fancy  goods  of  hard  rubber   17  16 

Heels,  heel  pieces,  and  soles   153  207 

Carpets,  mats,  etc   39  31 

Footwear  entirely  of  rubber   792  1,740 

Footwear  of  fabrics,  felts,  or  other  textile  materials, 

with  soles  of  leather  or  rubber1   17  10 

Manufactures  n.e.i   288  338 


1  The  exact  proportion  between  footwear  with  leather  soles  and  footwear  with  rubber  soles 
is  not  known,  but  it  is  estimated  imports  of  the  latter  are  much  more  considerable. 

Although  the  volume  of  Belgian  imports  of  rubber  manufactured  goods  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  exports,  the  market  offers  a  good  outlet  for  various 
rubber  articles,  particularly  motor  car  tires  and  footwear. 


IMPORTS  OF  RUBBER  GOODS  FROM  CANADA 

In  the  detailed  statistics  supplied  by  the  Belgian  Ministry  of  Finance  to 
the  Brussels  office,  the  following  rubber  articles  are  mentioned  as  having  been 
imported  from  the  Dominion  in  1934  and  1933,  the  figures  for  1931,  when  no 
extra  transmission  (sales)  tax  was  levied  on  Canadian  goods,  being  given  for 
comparative  purposes: — 

1934      1933  1931 
Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

Casings  for  motor  vehicles   98.8       0.7  148.5 

Inner  tubes   5.3        ...  0.5 

Machine  belts   0.5 

Toys  (balloons)   0.3 

Water  bottles   0.2 

Footwear   9.4       3.5  3.8 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  casings,  inner  tubes,  and  footwear  constitute  the 
main  items  imported  from  Canada,  while  machine  belts,  after  an  absence  of  two 
years,  have  re-entered  the  market  in  1934,  and  balloons  and  rubber  bottles  were 
introduced  for  the  first  time  into  this  country  last  year.  Although  as  a  conse- 
quence of  the  extra  sales  tax  assessed  on  Canadian  goods,  Belgian  imports  of 
casings,  inner  tubes,  and  footwear  from  the  Dominion  fell  off  in  1933  in  com- 
parison with  1931,  the  figures  for  1934,  compared  with  1933,  indicate  considerable 
progress,  mainly  those  relating  to  casings. 

According  to  sources  in  the  trade,  some  small  quantities  of  rubber  machine 
belts  are  also  imported  from  Canada. 

I 

Tires  and  Tubes 

Motoring  in  Belgium  has  shown  continued  progress  in  the  past  few  years. 
The  latest  figures  available  are  for  1933,  when  motor  vehicles  in  service  included 
116,052  private  cars,  6,997  taxicabs,  1,897  autobuses,  52,121  light  trucks,  15,118 
heavy  trucks,  and  4,196  government-owned  vehicles  comprising  cars  and  vans. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  automotives  in  use  in  1934  indicated  an 
increase  of  approximately  10  per  cent  in  comparison  to  1933.  Of  the  motor 
vehicles  sold  in  Belgium,  about  25  per  cent  are  of  domestic  manufacture,  50  per 
cent  of  United  States  origin,  the  remainder  being  English  and  Continental  makes. 

The  number  of  motor  cycles  in  operation  in  this  country  during  1933  stood 
at  63,990.  while  that  of  bicycles,  including  bicycles  with  motor  auxiliaries,  was 
estimated  at  over  2,000,000.  The  majority  of  the  motor  cycles  and  bicycles  used 
in  Belgium  are  of  domestic  origin.   A  small  number  of  motor  cycles  are  imported 
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from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  France,  and  Germany,  while  the 
limited  number  of  bicycles  purchased  abroad  come  mainly  from  the  United  King- 
dom and  France. 

PNEUMATIC  TIRES  FOR  MOTOR  CARS 

The  tires  used  in  this  country  are  almost  exclusively  pneumatic.  These  are 
manufactured  on  quite  a  large  scale,  the  most  important  plant  engaged  in  this 
industry  being  that  of  Englebert  &  Cie,  Liege,  where  in  normal  times  6,000  work- 
men are  employed.  The  potential  daily  production  of  this  plant  is  3,000  tires,  but 
the  daily  output  is  at  present  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1,500.  Another  Belgian 
concern,  the  Compagnie  Bergougnan  Beige,  near  Ghent,  also  manufactures  motor 
car  tires,  but  on  a  comparatively  small  scale.  In  turn,  motor  car  tires  are  made 
by  the  S.A.  Manufacture  Generale  de  Caoutchouc  C.  Jenatzy,  but  the  activities 
of  this  firm  are  devoted  chiefly  to  bicycle  tires.  About  50  per  cent  of  the  motor 
car  tires  sold  in  Belgium  are  of  domestic  origin,  the  "  Englebert  "  being  prominent. 
Regarding  imported  tires,  the  "  Michelin  "  (French)  heads  the  list,  closely  fol- 
lowed by  the  "Dunlop"  (English)  and  "Goodyear"  (United  States).  Other 
foreign  tires  to  be  found  on  the  Belgian  market  are  the  "  U.S.,"  "  Firestone," 
"  Seiberling,"  "  Fisk,"  "  General  Cord,"  and  "  Goodrich  "  (United  States) ,  the 
"Avon"  and  "India"  (English),  the  "Pirelli"  (Italian),  the  "  Bridgestone  " 
(Japanese) ,  and  the  "  Continental  "  (German) .  One  or  two  Canadian  makes 
have  in  the  past  enjoyed  fair  sales,  but,  as  a  consequence  of  a  higher  transmission 
(sales)  tax  being  levied  on  the  Canadian  product— 7-5  per  cent  as  against  2-5 
per  cent  in  the  case  of  tires  originating  in  other  countries — the  Dominion's  exports 
are  now  confined  to  only  one  brand,  the  sales  of  which  increased  quite  substanti- 
ally in  1934  in  comparison  with  1933. 

Tires  of  the  clincher  variety  are  sold  for  use  on  old-model  cars;  sales  are 
insignificant.  The  demand  is  therefore  almost  exclusively  for  straight-sided  tires. 
Low-pressure  balloon  and  extra  low-pressure  super-balloon  tires  are  wanted  for 
passenger  cars.  Buses  and  trucks  are  equipped  with  either  high-  or  low-pressure 
tires,  depending  upon  the  type  of  vehicle.  Cord  tires,  ordinary  and  extra-ply, 
are  required. 

Details  of  sizes  in  common  use  in  Belgium  may  be  obtained  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

SOLID  AND  SEMI-PNEUMATIC  TIRES 

Tires  for  Motor  Vehicles. — Belgian  requirements  in  solid  and  semi-pneumatic 
tires  for  motor  vehicles,  which  are  limited,  are  catered  for  by  the  domestic  indus- 
try and  by  imports  from  France,  Italy,  Holland,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  Sales 
of  solid  tires  are  small  in  Belgium  on  account  of  the  fact  that  Government  regula- 
tions restrict  vehicles  so  equipped  to  certain  speed  and  load  limits.  Semi- 
pneumatic  tires  are  little  used  on  account  of  the  recognized  superiority  of  pneu- 
matic tires. 

Aeroplane  Tires. — Military  and  civilian  aeroplanes  utilized  in  Belgium  being 
for  the  greater  part  of  English  manufacture,  aeroplane  tires  from  the  United  King- 
dom are  given  preference. 

Joy  cycle  Tires. — The  limited  existing  market  for  joy  cycle  tires  is  in  the 
hands  of  small  local  manufacturers,  who  make  them  from  reclaimed  rubber. 
Prices  are  extremely  low. 

MOTOR  CYCLE  TIRES 

The  great  majority  of  motor  cycles  in  use  in  Belgium  are  fitted  with  straight- 
sided  tires,  and  the  low-pressure  variety  is  much  to  the  fore.  The  sizes  commonly 
requested  are  (in  inches) :  26  by  3-25,  26  by  3-50,  and  27  by  4.  The  "  Engle- 
bert "  and  "  Dunlop  "  (English)  are  the  principal  brands  sold. 
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BICYCLE  TIRES 

High-  and  low-pressure  bicycle  tires  are  in  demand,  but  the  latter  are  gain- 
ing considerable  ground.  Belgian  makes  obtain  the  bulk  of  the  trade,  and  there 
are  considerable  imports  from  Holland. 

INNER  TUBES 

The  sources  of  supply  for  inner  tubes  for  motor  cars,  motor  cycles,  and 
bicycles  are  very  much  the  same  as  for  the  various  types  of  tires  consumed  in 
Belgium.   Canada  shares  in  this  trade. 

DUTIES 

The  rates  of  duty  imposed  on  rubber  tires  and  inner  tubes  imported  into 
Belgium,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin,  are  as  follows: — 

Belgian  Frs., 


PCI    1W  J.X£., 

Rubber  tires  for  vehicle  wheels1 —  Net  Weight 

(a)  Solid  tires  .   322.00 

(b)  Pneumatic  tires: 

1.  Outer  covers  for  motor  cars  and  motor  cycles — 

A.  With  tread  of  leather  studded  with  iron  and  outer 

covers  otherwise  studded  with  iron   724.50 

B.  Other— 

I.  Used,  to  be  provided  with  new  tread   161.00 

II.  N.s.m   588.00 

2.  Outer  covers  for  other  vehicles   579.60 

3.  Inner  tubes  for  motor  cars,  motor  cycles  and  other  vehicles  840.00 


1  Without  taking  into  account  whether  or  not  the  rubber  predominates  by  weight  in  their 
composition.    Including  covers  and  inner  tubes  in  uncut  lengths. 

TRANSMISSION    (SALES)  TAX 

The  sales  tax  levied  on  casings  and  inner  tubes  of  all  kinds  amounts  to  7-5 
per  cent  of  the  duty-paid  value  in  the  case  of  Canada  as  compared  with  2-5 
per  cent  in  that  of  other  countries. 

As  has  already  been  seen,  despite  the  domestic  industry  being  well  protected, 
Belgium  offers  quite  a  good  outlet  for  various  foreign  brands  of  motor-car  tires 
and  inner  tubes  of  quality.  Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  a  higher  trans- 
mission (sales)  tax  is  assessed  on  the  Canadian  product,  it  is  in  this  field  that 
the  Dominion  could  more  easily  compete.  For  the  same  reason,  and  further- 
more, on  account  of  the  decidedly  keen  local  competition,  the  possibility  for 
Canadian  manufacturers  entering  the  Belgian  market  with  motor-cycle  and 
bicycle  tires  seems  to  be  remote. 

REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  THE  SALE  AND  IMPORT  OF  CASINGS  AND  INNER  TUBES 

Tn  Belgium  the  sale  and  importation  of  casings  for  vehicle  wheels  and  of 
inner  tubes  for  motor  cars,  motor  cycles,  and  other  vehicles  are  governed  by 
various  regulations.  These  regulations — the  result  of  an  agreement  entered  into 
on  November  19,  1934,  by  domestic  and  foreign  manufacturers  selling  tires  in 
this  country — were  sanctioned  by  royal  decree  and  ministerial  order  of  January 
9,  1935,  became  effective  on  that  date,  and  are  to  remain  in  force  until  Septem- 
ber, 1935,  when  they  may  be  renewed  for  one  year  by  tacit  consent.  In  order 
that  dealers  and  distributors  may  be  ensured  of  a  reasonable  profit  and  that 
the  unethical  practices  that  had  been  followed  may  be  prevented,  representa- 
tion, sales,  prices,  discounts,  allowances  for  claims  from  defects  in  materials 
or  workmanship,  and  terms  of  payment  are  regulated.  In  addition,  imports  are 
subject  to  licence,  but  no  licence  fee  is  imposed.  Import  licences  are  granted 
for  unlimited  quantities  to  the  representatives  of  the  signatories  to  the  agree- 
ment, as  well  as  to  all  other  bona  fide  importers,  provided  the  latter  conform  to 
the  terms  of  the  agreement.  Import  permits  enable  the  Belgian  Government 
to  exercise  control  over  imports  and  exclude  those  of  doubtful  quality  and  origin. 
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FOREIGN  TRAD  2  OF  FRANCE,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  April  26,  1935. — Following  upon  the  considerable  drop  in  the  total 
trade  of  France  during  1934  as  compared  to  1933  (see  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1632:  May  11),  the  trade  during  the  first  quarter  of  1935  again 
shows  a  large  decrease.  The  total,  including  that  with  the  colonies,  amounted 
to  9,468,654,000  francs  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  compared  with 
11,166,127,000  francs  in  the  January-to-March  quarter  of  1934,  a  fall  of  approxi- 
mately 15  per  cent.  Trade  with  the  colonies,  however,  came  to  2,513,905,000 
francs  as  compared  with  2,902,710,000  francs,  so  that  the  total  trade  with  other 
countries  was  6,954,749,000  francs  as  against  8,263,417,000  francs  in  the  1934 
period,  being  a  decrease  in  this  case  of  16-1  per  cent. 

By  means  of  continued  restrictions,  the  total  of  imports  was  reduced  by  a 
greater  percentage  than  that  of  total  exports.  As  a  result,  the  unfavourable 
balance  of  trade  with  foreign  countries  was  reduced  to  1,200,000,000  francs  as 
against  2,075,000,000  francs  in  the  1934  quarter. 

The  total  value  of  imports  from  foreign  countries  was  reduced  from 
5,170,625,000  francs  to  4,081,243,000  francs,  or  by  a  little  over  20  per  cent. 
The  United  States  sustained  a  loss  of  37  per  cent  and  Germany  one  of  30  per 
cent.  Nearly  every  country  shared  in  the  falling  off,  with  the  exception  of 
Canada,  Brazil,  and  Portugal.  Imports  from  the  Dominion  rose  from  73,609,000 
francs  to  100,546,000  francs,  or  by  36-6  per  cent.  This  has  raised  Canada  from 
seventeenth  place  among  sources  of  supply  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934  to  twelfth 
place  in  the  period  under  review. 

As  far  as  exports  are  concerned,  these  have  fallen  from  3,092,792,000  francs 
to  2,873,506,000  francs,  or  by  about  7  per  cent.  The  United  States  (38  per  cent) , 
Great  Britain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Belgium  were  the  principal  countries 
affected.  Exports  to  Canada  decreased  to  15,580,000  francs  from  18,366,000 
francs  during  the  same  period  last  year.  The  unfavourable  balance  of  trade 
with  Canada  was  approximately  85,000,000  francs. 

The  following  table  shows  the  position  of  various  countries  in  order  of  their 
importance  in  1935:  — 


IMPORTS   INTO   FRANCE  FROM   LEADING  COUNTRIES 


Jan.-Mar., 

Jan.-Mar. 

1935 

1934 

1,000  Frs. 

1,000  Frs. 

  462,337 

632.557 

  449,943 

717.964 

  400,149 

469,723 

  327,980 

415,412 

  215,197 

275,738 

  146,742 

154,937 

  136,650 

162,302 

.  .  .   130,394 

159,875 

  121,598 

132.577 

Italy  

  111,352 

121,085 

  101,032 

125,019 

  100,546 

73,609 

Total  

  4.081.243 

5.170.625 

  1,328,894 

1.482,030 

  5.410.137 

6,652.655 
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EXPORTS  FROM  FRANCE  TO  LEADING  COUNTRIES 

Jan.-Mar.,  Jan.-Mar., 

1935  1934 

1,000  Frs.  1,000  Frs. 

Germany  '..           476,198  460,865 

Belgium                                                                              426,670  483,192 

Great  Britain                                                                     389,046  428,705 

Switzerland                                                                        273,533  320,742 

United  States                                                                     166,486  266,628 

Italy                                                                                  134,916  143,332 

Netherlands                                                                        117,803  140,809 

Spain                                                                              101,704  95,120 

Argentina                                                                            93,603  69,715 

Denmark                                                                              64,078  28,663 

Total                                                                         2,873,506  3,092,792 

French  colonies,  etc                                                          1,185,011  1,420.680 

Grand  total                                                               4,058,517  4,513,472 


TRADE  OF  EGYPT  IN  1934 

Yves  Lamontagne,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
V.    Imports — Concluded1 

(1  £  sterling  equals  0-975  £  Egyptian;   1  £E  equals  $4.99  at  par) 

Common  Metals  and  Manufactures 

In  1934  imports  of  common  metals,  mostly  semi-manufactured  or  fully 
manufactured,  excluding  machinery,  were  valued  at  £E2,635,914  compared  with 
£E2, 148,1 11  in  1933.    Supplies  are  almost  exclusively  from  European  countries. 

iron  and  steel 

Pig  Iron. — Imports  of  pig  iron  in  1934  totalled  3,153  metric  tons,  valued  at  £E9,734.  mainly 
from  India. 

Structural  Steel. — There  were  100.280  metric  tons  of  iron  or  steel  bars,  beams,  and  other 
profiles  imported  last  year,  total  value  £E571,503,  of  which  Belgium  supplied  88  per  cent  by 
weight. 

Rails. — There  were  15,827  tons  of  iron  rails,  fishplates,  and  sleepers  imported,  veined  at 
*E92,198.   Belgium  supplied  5,767  tons  and  Germany  6,280  tons. 

Wire. — Iron  and  steel  wire  imports  totalled  1,653  tons,  valued  at  £E23,402,  of  which  tin, 
ropper,  or  zinc  coated  wire  formed  44  per  cent. 

Netting  and  Gauze. — Imports  of  iron  or  steel  wire  netting  amounted  to  300  metric  tons, 
valued  at  £E9,278,  chiefly  from  Belgium,  besides  232  tons  of  iron  wire  gauze,  valued  at 
£E12,096,  mainly  from  Germany. 

Wire  Nails. — Imports  of  wire  nails,  cramps,  rivets,  and  hooks  totalled  6,009  metric  tons, 
valued  at  £E67,104. 

Imports  of  common  nails  amounted  to  383  tons,  valued  at  £E9,567,  consisting  chiefly  of 
the  small  sizes,  under  1  kilogram  per  1,000. 

Screws  and  Bolts. — Imports  of  screws,  bolts,  rivets,  eyebolts,  and  nuts  totalled  3,289 
metric  tons,  valued  at  £E54,084,  Belgium  having  over  65  per  cent  of  this  trade. 

Sheets. — Total  imports  of  iron  or  steel  sheets,  common,  amounted  to  17,250  tons  ?£E135,- 
659);  galvanized,  4,415  tons  (£E45,613) ;  coated,  8,826  tons  (£E149,963).  Belgium  and  the 
United  Kingdom  are  the  chief  sources  of  supply. 

Pipes. — There  were  13,556  metric  tons  of  non-malleable  iron  pipes  jmported,  valued  at 
£E96,478  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Belgium.  Joints  and  fittings 
amounted  to  £E6,820. 

Imports  of  malleable  iron  pipes,  common  (not  perforated),  totalled  3,036  metric  tons, 
valued  at  £E52,099.  Apart  from  this,  380  tons  of  piping,  joined  without  solder  (£E4,532), 
v  ere  imported. 

There  were  also  imported  2,890  metric  tons  of  malleable  iron  pipes,  coated  with  un,  lead, 
or  zinc,  representing  a  value  of  £E52,698.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  875  tons,  the  United 
States  588  tons,  and  Germany  583  tons. 

1  The  first  section  of  this  report,  which  deals  with  the'  trade  of  Egypt  in  general  terms, 
was  published  in  No.  1628;  the  second,  on  imports  of  food,  beverages  and  tobacco,  in  No.  1629; 
the  third,  on  imports  of  mineral  products,  chemicals,  and  leather  and  rubber,  in  No.  1630, 
and  the  fourth,  on  wood  and  textile  products,  in  No.  1632. 
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Girders. — Imports  of  iron  or  steel  structures  of  all  kinds,  excluding  tanks  or  r^ervoirs, 
amounted  to  3,085  metric  tons,  valued  at  £E64,127,  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  Bel- 
gium, and  France. 

Stoves. — Imports  of  non-malleable  cast-iron  stoves  were  valued  at  £E13,579;  an.:  of  other 
stoves,  heaters,  and  ranges  of  cast-iron  or  sheet-iron,  £E7,999. 

Tools. — The  imports  of  spades,  mattocks,  and  hoes,  of  iron  or  steel,  amounted  to  £E2,362; 
handsaws,  £E1,182;  other  saws  £E5,551;  files,  £E11,342.  Imports  of  tools  for  machine  tools 
totalled  £E7,730;  and  of  other  tools,  £E30,720. 

Furniture. — Imports  of  iron  bedsteads  were  valued  at  £E3,064.  Imports  of  tables,  chairs, 
and  othe"  iron  or  steel  furniture  totalled  £E15,857:  United  States,  £E7.537,  Germany,  £E1, 750; 
Cnited  Kingdom,  £E3,859. 

COPPER 

The  value  of  imports  of  copper  ^oods  of  all  kinds  during  1934  was  £E316,330.  Th>  largest 
single  item  was  £E  143,075  for  copper  bottoms,  used  for  making  cooking  post  and  pans,  etc., 
the  chief  suppliers  being  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  Belgium. 

Imports  of  copper,  rough,  cast,  and  scrap,  totalled  258  metric  tons  (£E9,244). 

Sheets. — There  were  75  metric  i<  ns  of  common  copper  sheets  imported  (£E3.496),  and 
213  tons  of  brass  sheets  and  squares  '£E9,652).   Germany  was  the  largest  supplier. 

Bars  and  Wires. — Imports  of  common,  rolled  or  drawn  copper  oars  totalled  64  tons 
(£E3,141),  while  copper  wire  amounted  to  244  tons  (£E10,488) 

Tubes  and  Pipes. — There  were  65  tons  of  copper  tubes  and  pipes  imported  (£E3.571),  and 
400  tons  of  brass  piping  (£E21,219). 

Cables. — Eighty-three  metric  tor>-  of  copper  wire  cables,  not  insulted,  were  imported, 
retailing  £E4,332. 

Miscellaneous. — Other  items  inc'uded  copper  wire  gauze,  £E10,030;  copper  or  brass  locks, 
belts,  padlocks,  and  keys,  £E23,046;  tedsteads  of  copper  or  brass,  £E127;  building,  furniture, 
or  household  wares,  £E41,198. 

NICKEL 

Total  imports  of  nickel  goods  during  1934  were  valued  at  £E31,995,  and  included  sheets 
£E1,874),  bars  and  wire  (£E2,211)  snd  nickel  wares  of  all  kinds  (£E27,910). 

ALUMINIUM 

Total  imports  of  aluminium  amounted  to  £E24,771,  made  up  as  follows:  scrap,  £E1,262; 
powder,  £E331;  sheets,  £E1,987;  w:ip  and  tubes,  £E1,999;  cables,  wire  gauze,  screws,  bolts, 
(ie.,  £E166;  household  and  kitchen  -;are,  £EiO,499. 

LEAD  AND  ZINC 

Imports  of  lead  during  1934  wore  valued  at  £24,104,  consisting  of  crude  and  scrap  lead 
(795  tons  valued  at  £E9,840) ;  sheets  (£E3,794) ;  wire,  tubes,  pipes,  and  joints  (£E4,680) ; 
miscellaneous  manufactures  (£E5.52J). 

There  were  609  tons  of  zinc  sheets  and  plates  imported  (£E11,807).  Imports  of  all  other 
zinc  goods  were  valued  at  £E1,444. 

CUTLERY 

Imports  of  knives  during  1934  were  as  follows:  non-folding,  £E6,727;  pockei  knives, 
£E5,563;  folding  knives  with  one  blade,  £E450;  and  carving  sets,  £E135. 

Gardeners'  scissors  amounted  to  £E213;    other  scissors,  £E4,705,    and  pruning  shears, 

imu. 

Imports  of  razors  of  all  kinds  totalled  £E6,316;  finished  blades  for  safety  razors,  £E16,674; 
and  6,910  kilograms  of  unfinished  blades,  £E1,125. 

PETROLEUM  STOVES 

Out  of  total  imports  of  petroleum  and  alcoholic  stoves  valued  at  £E14,999,  Sweden  is 
credited  with  £E12,965,  mostly  of  the  brass  "  Primus  "  type,  and  Germany  with  £E1,077. 

MACHINERY 

The  ootal  value  of  imports  of  boilers  and  non-electrical  machinery  and  mechanical 
apparatus  imported  into  Egypt  during  1934  was  £E1 ,099,228  compared  with  £E821,180  in  1933. 

Boiieis. — Imports  of  steam  gene-aiors  and  boilers  totalled  £E14,752,  the  United  Fingdom 
supplying  £E10,269. 

Imports  of  non-malleable  cast-iron  economizers  amounted  to  £E1,554;  and  of  heaters, 
super-heaters,  refrigerators,  and  so  forth,  £E1789. 
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Engiias. — Imports  of  stationary  steam  engines  totalled  £E14.288;  and  of  portable  or 
se  ni-fixej  pngmes.  £E1.36o. 

Tmpo'ts  cf  stationary  internal  r-ombust  tn  engines  were  valued  at  £E130,137,  or  which 
the  United  Kingdom  is  'credited  with  £E69.969  and  Germany  with  £E39;905. 

Imports  of  the  portable  or  semi-fixed  type  totalled  £E3,594. 

Pumps. — Imports  of  pumps,  stationary,  steam  or  internal  combustion,  totalled  £E32,372. 

Tractors—  There  were  23  tractors  imported  last  year,  value  £E45,252. 

Weigi  mg  Apparatus — The  vilu-  ot  weighbridges  imported  in  1934  was  £E3,745.  Imports 
of  appar..+vis,  ifting  and  loading  or  unloading,  jacks,  pulleys,  etc.,  portable,  totalled  £E2.179. 
and  not  portable,  £E30.768.  Imports  of  balances  or  scales,  mechanical  or  other,  were  valued 
at  £E5,629. 

Agricultural  Machinery. — Imports  of  machinery  and  apparatus  of  all  kinds  for  agricul- 
tural use  were  valued  at  £E30.220  compared  with  £E15.377  in  1933.  The  United  Kingdom's 
share  in  1934  was  £E12,849.    Cream  separator  imports  totalled  £E1,343. 

Bicycles  and  Motor  Cycles.— 1.463  bicycles  valued  at  £E2,541  and  204  motor  cycles  and 
sidecars  valued  at  £E8,752  were  imported  in  1934.  Japan  provides  serious  competition  in  the 
shape  of  low-priced  bicycles  and  parts. 

Automobiles. — Imports  of  automobiles  and  chassis  during  1934  included  19  motor  buses 
and  chassis  (£E12,294),  702  motor  lorries  and  chassis  (£E77.074),  and  3,281  other  motor  cars 
(£E442.633).  The  value  of  total  imports  was  £E532,001  last  year  against  £E333,384  in  1933. 
According  to  origin,  these  imports  were  as  follows: — 


Passenger  Cars  Lorries 

From  No.  Value  £E  No.  Value  £E 

United  States   1,562  228,326  578  54,085 

United  Kingdom   805  107,906  84  17,885 

Italy  .  .  . .  "   419  35,917  ...   

France   350  50,492  ...   

Other  countries   145  19,992  40  5,104 


3,281  442,633  702  77,074 

The  total  number  of  vehicle  licences  in  Egypt  at  the  present  time  is  over  21,000  com- 
pared with  over  28,000  a  year  ago.  The  decrease  is  stated  to  be  due  to  the  heavier  tax  imposed 
on  automobiles,  causing  many  owners  to  withdraw  their  cars  from  circulation.  The  makes 
used  are  chiefly  Ford,  Chevrolet,  and  Fiat. 

Parts-  and  Accessories. — Imports  of  parts  and  accessories  for  automobiles  last  year  were 
valued  at  £E77,951,  distributed  as  follows:  United  States.  £E37.890;  United  Kingdom,  £E15,- 
332;  France,  £E5.886;  Italy,  £E6,784;  Germany,  £E2.652;  Japan,  £E530;  and  all  other 
countries,  £E8,877. 

MISCELLANEOUS  GOODS 

Typewriters.- — Imports  of  tvpewriters  in  1934  totalled  1,658  units  (£E15.108),  of  which  the 
United  States  supplied  1.543  units  (£E13,707). 

There  were  159  calculating  machines  imported,  valued  at  £E3.686. 

Musical  Instruments. — The  total  value  of  imports  of  musical  instruments  last  year  was 
£E32,499.    This  includes  gramophone  records  valued  at  £E8.277. 

Imports  of  pianos  were  as  follows:  grand  and  player  pianos.  20  A^alued  at  £E1,166;  other 
pianos,  246  valued  at  9,648,  of  which  Germany  supplied  128  (£E5,149). 

There  were  1,228  gramophones  imported,  valued  at  £E2,385,  of  which  the  United  King- 
dom supplied  725  (£E1,616)  and  Germany  199  (£E404). 


CANADIAN  DRAFTS  FOR  ITALY 

A.  B.  Mtjddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  April  29,  1935. — According  to  Article  39  of  the  Italian  Commercial 
Code,  drafts  drawn  by  persons  residing  abroad  on  Italians  in  Italy  may  be  paid 
in  lire,  at  the  official  rate  of  exchange  of  the  date  upon  which  payment  is  due, 
except  where  the  documents  for  a  shipment,  especially  the  original  invoice,  bear 
the  words  dollari  effettivi. 

Prior  to  the  instructions  of  the  present  rigid  exchange  control,  this  article 
had  little  or  no  importance.  At  present,  since  it  is  so  very  difficult  to  obtain 
foreign  exchange,  Italian  importers  are  taking  advantage  of  this  article  regularly. 

Present  banking  practice  is  as  follows: — 
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Where  the  documents  bear  the  clause  referred  to  above,  the  banks  will  not 
]  (  Uase  the  shipping  documents  except  (1)  when  the  amount  is  paid  in  the  cur- 
rency called  for;  (2)  with  the  permission  of  the  foreign  firm,  the  documents  may 
be  released,  subject  to  the  Italian  importer  depositing  a  sum  of  lire  approximately 
10  per  cent  higher  than  the  equivalent  in  the  foreign  currency  (to  cover  any  pos- 
sible exchange  charges),  with  the  absolute  legalized  guarantee  that  he  is  fully 
responsible  for  seeing  that  exchange  is  obtained,  and  that  until  this  is  done  he  is 
not  released  from  the  debt  contracted  with  the  foreign  firm. 

As  a  general  rule,  banks  will  pay  drafts  in  foreign  currencies,  even  without 
the  saving  clause,  up  to  moderate  amounts  ($500  was  considered  the  maximum  in 
the  four  banks  consulted).  In  every  case,  however,  the  officials  interviewed 
emphasized  the  advisability  of  inserting  the  dollari  effettivi  clause.  It  was  also 
stated  to  be  most  important  that  it  be  written  in  Italian. 

The  above  is  brought  to  the  urgent  attention  of  all  Canadian  exporters  mak- 
ing shipments  to  Italy. 

REPRESENTATION  IN  ARGENTINA 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Buenos  Aires,  April  3,  1935. — The  organization  of  the  import  trade  in  Argen- 
tina is  based  to  a  large  extent  on  factory  representatives.  The  bulk  of  the  goods 
imported  into  the  republic  is  sold  through  these  agents,  importers  and  manufac- 
turers preferring  to  place  their  orders  locally  rather  than  to  deal  direct  with  the 
exporter.  Naturally,  in  the  case  of  heavy  machinery,  some  specialist  lines  such 
as  patent  medicines  and  dental  supplies,  and  a  few  other  products,  imports  are 
usually  effected  by  buying  agents  or  branch  offices  of  the  exporter,  who  have 
exclusive  rights  to  import  their  principal's  products  in  the  territory  that  they 
cover.  Formerly  a  much  greater  percentage  of  the  import  business  was  in  the 
hands  of  large  general  importers,  usually  financed  by  British,  German,  or  other 
foreign  capital,  who  very  often  acted  as  buying  agents.  These  houses  are  still 
an  important  factor  in  the  chain  of  distribution,  but  they  fulfill  their  require- 
ments to  a  greater  extent  through  local  factory  representatives.  In  many  cases 
importers  prefer  to  deal  with  these  representatives,  as  they  feel  that  with  local 
contacts  they  may  take  up  claims  or  make  adjustments  without  voluminous  cor- 
respondence. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  selection  of  a  representative  who  has  a  good 
knowledge  of  a  particular  line  and  is  well  connected  with  the  importers  dealing 
in  such  a  line  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  Factory  representatives  usually  work 
entirely  on  a  commission  basis,  but  sometimes  they  also  carry  small  stocks  to 
meet  any  sudden  demand  or  to  complete  some  customer's  stock  which  may  have 
become  depleted  in  a  particular  range  such  as  size  or  colour.  In  some  cases 
representatives  are  given  a  small  monthly  retaining  fee,  at  least  until  they  are 
able  to  establish  the  article;  this  applies  principally  where  an  exporter  desires  to 
introduce  his  product  in  competition  with  one  that  has  become  established  in 
Argentina  and  is  well  known  by  a  brand  name. 

It  is  probable  that,  with  the  establishment  of  a  free  exchange  market  in 
November,  1933  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1560  of  December  23, 
1933),  many  local  representatives  who  had  previously  worked  only  on  a  com- 
mission basis  began  to  import  small  stocks  in  their  own  names  in  order  to  prove 
to  their  buyers  that  they  could  still  import  their  goods  even  by  paying  the  higher 
cost  of  exchange.  By  such  a  method  the  representatives  were  able  to  quote  their 
regular  customers  in  pesos,  and  in  many  cases  this  procedure  was  instrumental 
in  re-establishing  the  interest  of  buyers  who  had  considered  that  the  new  regula- 
tions definitely  prevented  the  importation  of  the  goods  in  question  owing  to  the 
increased  cost. 

While  it  may  be  argued  that  the  intervention  of  a  representative  only  adds 
to  the  cost  of  distribution,  there  are  many  factors  which  make  such  intervention 
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almost  imperative.  The  example  just  quoted  shows  how  many  good  agents  pro- 
tected their  principal's  interests  during  a  period  when  the  whole  import  market 
tended  to  be  disorganized.  Furthermore,  during  the  gradual  development  of  the 
present  system  of  exchange  control  the  integrity  and  prudence  of  the  local  repre- 
sentative was  very  often  the  only  protection  the  exporter  could  rely  on.  Before 
the  establishment  of  the  system  of  advance  exchange  permits  the  exporter  had 
no  guarantee  that  he  could  withdraw  his  funds,  the  importer  being  able  to  dis- 
charge his  obligation  by  depositing  the  equivalent  amount  in  pesos  and  signing 
an  agreement  undertaking  to  be  responsible  for  any  difference  in  exchange  that 
might  have  occurred  by  the  time  the  exchange  permit  was  granted.  The  repre- 
sentative, on  the  other  hand,  was  primarily  interested  in  sending  the  exchange 
to  his  principals  abroad,  as  he  only  received  his  commission  when  final  settle- 
ment was  effected;  he  therefore  did  all  that  was  possible  to  obtain  an  exchange 
permit,  whereas  the  importer  had  legally  discharged  his  obligation  and  did  not 
have  the  same  interest  in  securing  the  remittance  abroad. 

Apart  from  the  exchange  difficulties  which  have  had  to  be  overcome  during 
recent  years,  the  importer  generally  relies  on  the  representative  to  advise  the 
shipper  of  any  particulars  as  regards  packing,  documentation,  labelling,  or  other 
details  in  relation  to  the  shipment.  If  therefore  an  importer  suddenly  decides  to 
deal  direct  with  the  exporter,  unless  they  are  both  experienced  in  such  a  method 
of  trading,  frequently  some  vital  instruction  is  omitted  and  the  importer  may 
be  faced  with  a  heavy  fine  on  the  arrival  of  the  goods,  which  the  exporter  is 
expected  to  refund.  There  is  also  the  language  difficulty.  Most  local  repre- 
sentatives have  a  good  working  knowledge  of  English  and  can  express  their  cus- 
tomers' desires  in  the  language  that  he  knows  from  experience  will  be  under- 
stood, whereas  the  smaller  importer,  accustomed  to  deal  with  representatives, 
generally  writes  in  Spanish  if  he  attempts  to  deal  direct.  While  the  exporter 
ma?/  be  able  to  translate  Spanish,  nevertheless  there  are  many  local  usages  and 
expressions  that  might  give  rise  to  confusion  unless  the  shipper  is  actually  familiar 
with  Argentine  Spanish. 

As  over  85  per  cent  of  the  total  import  trade  of  Argentina  is  handled  through 
Buenos  Aires,  exclusive  representation  is  almost  invariably  granted  for  the  whole 
of  the  republic.  The  territory  is  also  extended  in  many  cases  to  cover  Uruguay, 
but  unless  the  representative  makes  periodical  visits  to  that  country  or  has  a 
branch  office  in  Montevideo,  it  is  preferable  to  appoint  a  separate  agent  in  that 
market. 

In  some  cases  representatives  accept  far  too  many  lines,  and  of  too  varied 
a  nature  to  allow  them  to  give  adequate  attention  to  each  product.  It  is  there- 
fore important  to  grant  representations  only  to  agents  who  have  the  proper 
connections  to  dispose  of  the  goods  in  question,  and  it  is  usual  to  require  an 
undertaking  from  the  agent  not  to  handle  any  other  similar  goods.  Once  a  repre- 
sentative is  definitely  appointed,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  supply  him 
with  complete  samples,  prices  and  terms,  and  to  give  him  every  encouragement 
by  promptly  settling  his  commissions  and  answering  his  letters  fully  and  with 
a  minimum  of  delay.  This  office  has  been  called  upon  on  various  occasions  to 
assist  a  representative  to  obtain  prompt  replies  to  his  letters  and  telegrams,  and 
to  secure  complete  details  that  would  allow  him  to  work  effectively  for  his  prin- 
cipals; in  some  cases  good  representations  have  been  cancelled  owing  to  lack  of 
attention  by  the  exporter  to  the  local  agent's  letters  and  requests  for  information. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  effective  representatives  have  usually  held  for 
years  the  agencies  for  firms  of  many  years'  export  experience,  so  that  on  taking 
on  some  new  agency  they  expect  to  receive  the  whole-hearted  co-operation  that 
they  are  accustomed  to,  and  if  it  is  not  forthcoming  they  will  simply  abandon  the 
line.  It  is  comparatively  easy  to  find  an  agent  to  accept  a  new  representation, 
but  it  is  very  difficult  to  find  a  good  agent,  and  it  is  the  good  agents  that  insist 
on  complete  samples  and  other  data  and  expect  their  principals  to  give  them  every 
co-operation. 
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EXCHANGE  SITUATION  IN  COSTA  RICA 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama  advises,  under  date  April 
29,  that  since  the  rate  on  the  colon  was  freed  from  control  in  February  last,  it  has 
steadily  depreciated  from  4-25  colones  to  the  United  States  dollar  to  5-67, 
recovering  last  week  to  5  •  50.  Importers  must  still  obtain  permits  to  buy  exchange. 
Comparatively  little  progress  has  been  made  as  yet  towards  liquidating  old  col- 
lections as  importers  are  apparently  hoping  that  the  colon  will  appreciate  in 
value  again.  This  seems  to  be  unlikely  for  the  immediate  future  since  the  "  street 
rate  "  still  fluctuates  around  20  points  above  the  legal  rate.  However,  there  has 
been  some  increase  in  the  amount  of  foreign  exchange  available,  and  importers 
could  secure  sufficient  exchange  to  take  care  of  most  of  their  requirements.  With 
the  automatic  check  on  imports  effected  by  the  lower  exchange  value  of  the  colon, 
and  assuming  that  importers  will  shortly  adjust  their  business  to  this  lower  rate, 
the  outlook  is  more  promising  than  it  was  a  few  months  ago.  However,  the 
recent  decline  in  coffee  prices  and  the  continued  marketing  difficulties  in  Europe 
for  Costa  Rica  coffee  prevent  any  marked  improvement  in  trade. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  SIAM  IN  1934 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  baht  or  tical  equals  47  cents  Canadian  at  present  exchange;  one  kilogram  equals 

2-2  pounds) 

Singapore,  April  1,  1935. — The  year  1934  saw  little  improvement  in  the  rice 
industry,  Siam's  major  source  of  income,  and  business  generally  continued  to 
suffer  as  a  result.  In  addition  to  the  unfavourable  economic  circumstances,  all 
trade,  and  especially  the  import  trade,  was  unsettled  by  the  uncertain  political 
situation. 

GOVERNMENT  FINANCES 

Despite  political  troubles  and  the  unsatisfactory  condition  of  the  rice  indus- 
try, the  national  finances  of  Siam  have  remained  sound.  The  actual  revenue 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March,  1934,  was  83,400,000  ticals  and  expenditures 
were  74,000,000  ticals,  leaving  a  surplus  of  9,400,000  ticals.  The  estimated 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  March,  1935,  is  74,500,000  ticals  (Can.$35,015,000) 
and  expenditure  74,486,000  ticals  (Can.$35,008,000),  leaving  a  small  surplus. 

The  currency  in  circulation  at  the  end  of  December,  1934,  totalled  125,000,000 
ticals  (Can.$58,750,000),  an  increase  of  17,000,000  ticals  over  January,  1934. 
The  reserve  against  this  issue  was  145,000,000  ticals  (Can.$68,150,000) ,  an 
increase  of  17,860,000  ticals  over  the  January  figure;  more  than  100,000,000 
ticals  (Can. $47, 000, 000)  of  this  reserve  is  in  sterling  securities.  It  was  the  close 
relationship  between  the  currency  of  Siam  and  sterling  that  forced  the  kingdom 
to  follow  Great  Britain  off  the  gold  standard  in  June,  1932. 

TRADE 

The  trade  of  Siam  for  the  past  three  years  and  for  1929  is  tabled  below: — 


Total 

Trade 

Trade 

Imports  Exports 
Figures  in  1,000  Ticals 

Balance 

1929   

  368,031 

179,650  188,382 

8,732 

1932   

  203,170 

79,632  123,538 

43,906 

1933   

  196,679 

85,195  111,484 

26,289 

1934   

  261,598 

95,581  166,017 

70,436 

The  figures  for  the  year  1934  include  the  trade  through  all  the  ports  of  the 
country,  while  those  for  the  preceding  years  are  for  the  port  of  Bangkok  only. 
However,  since  this  port  handles  90  per  cent  of  Siam's  import  and  70  per  cent  of 
her  export  trade,  these  figures  are  fairly  comparable. 

Trade  through  the  port  of  Bangkok  alone  as  compared  with  1933  increased 
by  7  per  cent.   Imports  were  somewhat  reduced,  but  export  values  increased  by 
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12  per  cent.  The  favourable  balance  for  trade  through  the  port  of  Bangkok 
increased  by  35  per  cent,  and  it  will  be  noted  in  the  above  table  that  the  trade 
balance  for  the  whole  country  is  most  satisfactory.  The  year  1934  appears  to 
have  been  generally  the  best  in  foreign  trade  that  the  country  has  experienced 


Total  exports  from  the  kingdom  were  valued  at  166,017,000  ticals  (Can.$78,- 
028,000).  and  for  Bangkok  alone  at  125,260,000  ticals  (Can.$57,620,000) ,  as  com- 
pared with  111.848,000  ticals  (CanJ51, 283,000 )  in  1933.  The  following  table 
shows  the  principal  exports  in  the  last  three  years  and  for  1929.  As  in  the  pre- 
vious table,  the  figures  for  1934  are  for  all  Siam  ports,  while  those  for  pre- 
vious years  are  for  Bangkok  only:  — 

1929  1932  1933  1934 

Figures  in  1,000  Ticals 


Rice   143.423  86.089  84.6G7  92.523 

Tin  ore   13.433  14.304  25.542  25.514 

Rubber   3.103  393  2.359  7.270 

Teak   11.663  3.785  4.134  4.506 

Other  goods   33.318  33.663  22.683  36.204 


Rice. — The  total  value  of  rice  exports  showed  a  slight  improvement  over 
1933,  but  this  is  mainly  accounted  for  by  the  large  increase  in  the  volume  shipped. 
The  volume  of  rice  shipped  in  1926-27,  the  previous  peak  year,  was  1.655.000 
tons  valued  at  198,000,000  ticals.  The  volume  in  1929  had  fallen  to  1^300 1000 
tons,  but  the  value  was  over  143,000,000  ticals.  In  1934  the  volume  touched  a 
new  record  of  1,842,000,000  tons,  but  the  value  was  only  92,523,000  ticals.  The 
average  value  in  June,  1932,  when  Siam  went  off  the  gold  standard,  was  approxi- 
mately 62  ticals  per  ton;  in  1934  it  fell  to  just  over  46  ticals  per  ton. 

Increasing  production  in  the  countries  that  formerly  constituted  Siam's 
largest  outlets  for  rice,  and  restriction  of  imports  in  order  further  to  bolster  the 
domestic  production  of  these  countries  have  adversely  affected  Siam's  main 
export.  Japan  has  become  almost  self-sufficient  and  South  China  is  endeavouring 
to  achieve  the  same  position,  meanwhile  taxing  imported  rice  heavily.  More- 
over, trade  with  China  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  rise  in  the  value  of  silver. 
Netherlands  India's  policy  is  similarly  directed  toward  the  exclusion  of  foreign 
rice.  Malaya's  production  is  growing,  although  she  is  still  dependent  for  over 
60  per  cent  of  her  rice  requirements  on  outside  sources,  and  Siam  is  the  largest 
of  these.  Hence  India  remained  as  the  one  big  outlet  for  Siam's  rice,  even  though 
India's  requirements  are  for  only  the  lowest  grades.  The  Indian  GoA^ernment 
will  impose  a  duty  as  from  April  1,  1935,  of  20  rupees  per  ton  on  imported  broken 
rice.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  assist  domestic  production  in  Southern 
India  and  Burma,  and  it  will  undoubtedly  be  another  blow  to  the  Siam  industry. 
The  solution  of  Siam's  rice  problem  apparently  lies  in  improvement  of  grading 
and  methods  of  cultivation  and  the  establishment  of  Siam's  No.  1  rice  in  the 
world's  markets  on  a  basis  of  quality. 

Tin. — Since  the  introduction  of  the  International  Tin  Restriction  scheme, 
the  exploitation  of  Siam's  tin  ore  deposits  has  become  a  major  industry  and  the 
value  of  the  product  is  now  second  only  to  that  of  rice  in  the  export  totals.  While 
Siam  is  not  a  signatory  to  the  international  agreement,  she  has  accepted  a  basic 
quota  which  is  very  favourable  to  her  industry.  The  table  of  exports  above  will 
indicate  the  large  increase  in  the  value  of  tin  exports  during  1933  and  1934  as 
compared  with  1929  and  1932. 

Rubber. — Siam  is  likewise  not  a  signatory  to  the  International  Rubber 
Restriction  scheme.  The  tonnage  of  the  country's  rubber  exports  is  not  large 
enough  to  disrupt  the  workings  of  the  international  agreement,  and  the  signatory 
countries  have  therefore  not  pressed  for  her  adhesion.  As  a  result  the  value 
of  Siam's  rubber  exports  has  steadily  increased.  In  1934,  as  shown  in  the  fore- 
going table,  the  value  increased  by  more  than  250  per  cent  over  1933,  by  well 
over  200  per  cent  as  compared  with  1929,  and  by  eighteenfold  as  compared  with 
1932,  when  prices  were  at  their  lowest. 
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T eak. — Teak  was  at  one  time  second  in  Siam's  exports.  It  has  now  been 
replaced  by  tin  and  even  by  rubber.  While  the  value  rose  slightly  in  1934,  it 
was  just  over  a  third  of  what  it  was  in  1929,  and  there  are  no  signs  of  improve- 
ment. The  demand  in  world  markets  is  poor,  and  preferential  tariffs  favouring 
indigenous  supplies  are  in  effect  in  India  and  Burma.  One  large  exporter  stated 
recently  that  while  the  volume  of  his  sales  as  compared  with  1930  had  fallen  by 
26  per  cent  during  1934,  the  value  had  dropped  by  over  44  per  cent. 

IMPORTS 

The  total  value  of  imports  into  Siam  fell  slightly  in  1934  as  compared  with 
1933.  This  fall  in  value  is  best  evidenced  by  the  returns  for  the  port  of  Bangkok. 
Imports  into  this  port  in  1934  totalled  84,796,000  ticals  (Can.$39,006,000)  as 
compared  with  85,195,000  ticals  (Can.$40,560,000)  in  1933.  Details  showing 
imports  by  countries  of  origin  are  not  yet  available,  but  Japan  has  become  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  supply.  The  transhipment  ports  of  Hongkong, 
Singapore,  and  Penang  are  still  credited  with  a  good  share  of  Siam's  import  trade, 
and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  ascertain  the  actual  origin  of  imported  goods. 
According  to  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures,  Canada's  exports  to  Siam 
for  1934  were  valued  at  $4,326  as  against  $4,075  in  1933,  $6,222  in  1932,  and 
$47,017  in  1931. 

There  follows  a  selected  list  of  imports  with  quantities  and  values  (in  ticals) 
during  the  years  1933,  1932,  and  1931  respectively: — 

Biscuits.— 1933,  72.112  kg.  (100.016);  1932,  100,141  kg.  (125,178);  1931,  127,913  kg.  (111,- 
074).  It  will  be  observed  that  imports  under  this  heading  fell  during  the  year  1934.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  the  principal  source  of  supply  for  quality  biscuits,  but  Singapore  manu- 
facturers have  the  bulk  of  the  low-priced  trade. 

Canned  Sardines.— 1933,  904.393  kg.  (184,025) ;  1932.  1,026,820  kg.  (224.478) ;  1931.  812,394 
kg.  (217.519).  Quantity  and  value  declined  considerably  from  1933.  The  large  drop  in  value 
is  partly  accounted  for  by  lower  prices  of  Japanese  supplies,  which  now  make  up  the  major 
portion  of  this  trade. 

Canned  Salmon.— 1933,  2,719  kg.  (1.980) ;  1932.  1,768  kg.  (1,664) ;  1931.  913  kg.  (1,380). 

There  was  a  large  increase  in  imports  under  this  heading  during  1934,  the  principal  reason 
being  that  cheap  packs  from  Japan  were  available  in  larger  quantities. 

Canned  Fish  (Other).— 1933.  70,546  kg.  (37,704);  1932,  66.105  kg.  (34.280) ;  1931.  61,585 
kg.  (28,531). 

Here  again  it  will  be  noted  that  imports  increased  in  quantitv  and  value  during  1934. 
Wheat  Flour.— 1933,  9,879,800  kg.  (702,593);  1932,  8,529,726  kg.  (619,385);  1931.  9,976,616 
kg.  (799.158). 

Australia  is  the  source  of  supply  for  almost  100  per  cent  of  Siam's  flour  imports. 
Canned  Milk:  (a)  Condensed  'Sweetened. —1933.  5.595.445  kg.  (1,693,388);  1932,  4,503,525 
kg.  (1.681,919). 

(b)  Condensed  Unsweetened.— -1933,  980,346  kg.  (320,350);   1932,  1,114,188  kg.  (490.313). 

(c)  Sterilized  Natural.— 1933,  53,525  kg.  (35,471);   1932.  74,123  kg.  (45.397). 

(d)  Other.— 1933,  41,514  kg.  (90,192)  ;  1932.  40,938  kg.  (75,225). 

Total  imports  of  canned  milk  of  all  kinds  increased  from  5,732,673  kilograms  valued  at 
2.211.754  ticals  in  1933  to  6.670,830  kilograms  at  2,139,801  ticals  in  1934.  The  most  important 
class  of  canned  milk  imports,  it  will  be  noted,  is  condensed  sweetened,  for  which  Switzerland 
is  the  largest  source  of  supply.  Japanese  supplies  appeared  on  the  market  during  1933  and 
increased  their  share  during  the  year  under  review. 

Motor  Cars.— 1933,  467  units  (718,301);  1932,  282  units  (362.086);  1931,  295  units 
(460.995). 

Imports  under  this  heading  almost  doubled  in  value  during  1934  and  Canada's  sale?  rose. 
Motor  Car  Tires.— 1933,  16,000  units  (481,130) ;  1932.  14,783  units  (1,456,727)  ;  1931,  17,887 
units  (348,403). 

Hosiery  of  Silk.— 1933,  11,214  ticals;  1932,  9.462  ticals;  1931,  16,546  ticals. 
Hosiery  of  Cotton.— 1933,  168,794  ticals;  1932,  261.020  ticals;  1931,  120.357  ticals. 
Machinery  Belting.— 1933,  67,785  kg.  (113,224);    1932,  69,486  kg.  (157,658);    1931.  40.901 
kg.  (104,173). 

Paper  of  All  Kinds  (Unprinted).-  1933,  6,634.936  kg.  (1.110.093) ;  1932,  4.570.443  kg.  (855.- 
857)  ;  1931,  5,366,096  kg.  (979.617).  A  company  has  been  formed  in  Siam  for  the  manufacture 
of  cheap  grades  of  paper,  utilizing  bamboo.  During  1934  the  tenders  for  a  plant  of  a  capacity 
of  10  tons  a  day  were  culled  for,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  new  company  will  be  in  opera- 
lion  by  the  beginning  of  1936. 
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CHARTERING  OF  FOREIGN  VESSELS  IN  JAPAN 

Richard  Grew,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Kobe,  April  24,  1935. — A  few  years  ago  the  Japanese  Government  inaugurated 
a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  shipping  industry  of  the  country.  The  main 
purpose  of  the  plan  was  to  build  new  and  modern  ships,  and  at  the  same  time 
scrap  old  ships  which  could  no  longer  be  operated  to  advantage.  In  order  to 
further  this  scheme,  substantial  subsidies  were  granted  by  the  Government, 
depending  in  amount  on  the  speed  of  the  ship  that  was  to  be  built  but  averaging 
about  30  yen  per  ton.  Further,  the  Government  would  allocate  a  certain  amount 
of  tonnage  to  be  built  by  each  shipbuilding  company  over  a  period  of  three  years, 
but  before  the  subsidy  would  be  granted,  the  shipbuilding  company  had  to  scrap 
an  equal  amount  of  tonnage  over  the  same  period.  At  the  same  time,  the  impor- 
tation of  foreign  vessels  for  operating  purposes  was  prohibited. 

Owing  to  the  enormous  increase  in  the  volume  of  trade  of  this  country  during 
the  past  three  years,  caused  mainly  by  the  depreciation  of  the  yen,  the  tonnage 
of  new  vessels  built  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  demand  for  freight  space. 

In  order  to  meet  this  situation,  shipping  operators  have  been  arranging  long- 
term  charters  with  owners  of  foreign  vessels,  and  it  is  estimated  that  at  the 
present  time  foreign  tonnage  chartered  by  Japanese  shipping  operators  totals 
more  than  370,000,  and  the  indications  are  that  there  will  be  a  further  increase. 

This  recent  trend  is  causing  the  Government  some  concern,  as  it  is  feared 
that  it  would  offset  the  favourable  effects  of  the  ship  improvement  scheme.  Under 
the  circumstances,  methods  are  being  sought  to  restrain  shipping  operators  from 
further  active  chartering  of  foreign  vessels,  and  particularly  the  chartering  on  a 
long-term  basis,  which  the  authorities  claim  virtually  constitutes  importation. 

On  the  other  hand,  shipping  operators  affirm  that  the  sharp  increase  in  foreign 
vessels  chartered  by  Japanese  interests  is  the  natural  outcome  of  the  increased 
demand  for  tonnage,  and  that  if  Japanese  operators  do  not  take  out  these  char- 
ters, the  vessels  will  inevitably  come  out  to  Far  Eastern  waters  and  be  operated 
by  foreign  owners,  thereby  adversely  affecting  the  shipping  industry  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  It  is  also  pointed  out  that  the  vessels  which  are  chartered 
are,  generally  speaking,  modern  and  up  to  date,  and  therefore  their  use  does  not 
conflict  with  the  objects  of  the  Government's  ship  improvement  policy. 

INDUSTRIAL  PROFITS  IN  JAPAN 

H.  Sawa,  Office  of  the  Commercial  Secretary 

Tokyo,  April  20,  1934. — The  half-yearly  investigation  of  business  profits 
among  1,250  of  the  leading  Japanese  institutions  shows  that,  for  the  first  six 
months  of  1934,  1,177  of  these  companies  showed  profits  aggregating  396,700,000 
yen.  The  remaining  73  companies  declared  a  loss  amounting  to  12,600,000  yen, 
so  that  the  net  profit  of  all  these  companies  amounted  to  384,100,000  yen.  This 
corresponds  to  9-8  per  cent  on  the  paid-up  capitalization  of  7,804,000,000  yen, 
and  7-6  per  cent  on  the  subscribed  capitalization  of  10,117,000,000  yen. 

The  net  profit  for  this  period  as  compared  with  the  previous  half-year  and 
the  corresponding  period  of  1933  showed  a  remarkable  increase  of  27,400,000  yen 
(7-7  per  cent)  and  68,000,000  yen  (21-5  per  cent)  respectively-  The  ratio  of 
gain  advanced  to  9-8  per  cent  for  the  period  under  review,  from  9-3  per  cent  for 
the  second  half  and  8-4  per  cent  for  the  first  half  of  1933.  The  number  of  those 
which  showed  a  loss  for  this  period  decreased  by  15  against  the  preceding  period, 
and  by  38  against  the  corresponding  period  of  1933,  the  losses  increasing  by 
6,300,000  yen  and  4,700,000  yen  respectively. 

Owing  to  the  remarkable  expansion  of  Japanese  export  trade  in  consequence 
of  the  decline  of  the  yen,  a  notable  business  improvement  could  be  seen  during 
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this  period.  There  was  no  industry  which  on  the  whole  showed  a  loss.  Industries, 
however,  such  as  woollen  textiles,  hides  and  leather,  paper-making,  cement,  iron 
and  steel,  stock  exchange,  railways  and  warehousing,  showed  a  reduction  of  profit 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  period.  The  iron  and  steel  industry  showed  a 
reduction  of  over  10  million  yen. 

The  fibre  industries  in  general  continued  to  advance.  The  rayon  industry 
showed  further  expansion,  and  the  hemp  industry  showed  a  steady  recovery,  but 
the  woollen  textile  industry  revealed  less  profit  owing  to  an  increase  of  stocks  and 
unfavourable  conditions  in  the  cost  of  production.  In  the  food  industries,  profits 
were  shown:  in  the  brewing  industry,  owing  to  a  favourable  turn  in  the  cost  of 
production  in  spite  of  a  reduction  of  sales;  in  the  sugar  refining,  due  to  an  increase 
of  home  consumption;  and  in  the  flour-milling  industry  as  a  result  of  low  prices 
for  wheat,  there  was  a  considerable  improvement.  The  hide  and  leather  industry 
was  in  a  slump;  that  of  paper-making,  though  active,  showed  a  reduction  of 
profits  due  to  an  advance  in  the  cost  of  raw  materials;  and  cement  showed  a 
decline  due  to  weaker  market  conditions  resulting  from  over-production. 

A  decrease  of  profit  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  despite  continued  activity, 
was  owing  to  heavy  losses  revealed  in  the  assessed  value  of  capital  by  those  firms 
which  amalgamated  to  form  the  Japan  Steel  Company,  Limited.  In  ship  and 
car  building  there  was  a  remarkable  advance  due  to  repeat  orders  from  the  Army 
and  Navy.  A  betterment  in  shipping  conditions  and  the  granting  of  government 
subsidies  for  ship  improvement  were  other  factors. 

In  mining,  coal  and  other  minerals  showed  a  gain,  and  the  copper  industry 
was  remarkably  improved  due  to  activity  in  the  manufacture  of  munitions  and 
the  recovery  of  the  electrical  industries.  Machine  and  machine  tool  manufactures 
declared  noteworthy  profits.  Trading  companies  maintained  their  position,  and 
the  department  stores  showed  a  fair  advance  owing  to  increased  consuming  power. 
Profits  in  the  stock  exchange  and  the  rice  exchange  on  the  whole  fell  off  owing 
to  reorganization  in  the  former  and  enforcement  of  the  Rice  Law  in  the  latter. 

Land  and  buildings  made  a  steady  recovery.  In  the  group  of  public  utilities, 
electric  light  and  power  and  gas  continued  to  make  gains;  railways  and  tramways, 
on  the  other  hand,  showed  slight  reductions  due  to  a  slump  in  local  lines.  An 
advance  in  freight  rates  was  reflected  in  an  increase  in  shipping  returns;  ware- 
housing was  in  general  in  a  favourable  condition  with  the  exception  of  one  large 
concern.  Gum  planters  increased  their  gains  as  a  result  of  increased  consumption 
and  restricted  production.  Banking,  though  suffering  from  inactivity  in  the 
loan  market,  showed  a  fair  profit  due  to  an  increase  in.  the  value  of  stocks  and 
securities;  the  same  applies  to  trust  companies- 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  companies,  76  firms  which  settle  their  accounts 
once  a  year  (paid-up  capital,  271,900,000  yen)  showed  a  profit  of  13,200,000  yen, 
a  reduction  of  14,000,000  yen  against  the  previous  year-  This  was  due  to  large 
losses  incurred  by  the  silk  industry  as  a  result  of  a  heavy  decline  in  market  prices. 

Sixty  banks  and  firms,  established  in  Formosa,  Korea,  Saghalien,  Kwantung 
Province  and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East  (total  paid-up  capital,  407,300,000  yen) 
showed  a  gain  of  23,100,000  yen  (11-3  per  cent),  an  increase  of  3,900,000  yen 
compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  last  year,  which  may  be  credited  to 
the  operations  of  the  South  Manchuria  Railway  Company  and  of  the  sugar 
refining  companies. 

Profits  of  Japanese  Trading  Concerns 

1933  (Last  Half)  1934  (First  Half) 

Tn  1.000  Yen        %        In  1.000  Yen  % 


Banking   77.471  12.1  84.495  13.2 

Trust   4.719  11.6  5.273  12.9 

Spinning   31.220  16.0  33.333  16.9 

Woollen  textile   10.652  18.9  9.281  15.8 

Hemp   <i?i  a.  7  513  6.1 

Rayon   12.758  23.3  16.976  29.0 

Brewerv   4.987  14.0  5.635  15.9 

Sugar  refining   2.168  8.7  2.900  11.7 
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1933  (Last  Half)  1934  (First  Half ) 

In  1,000  Yen  %        In  1,000  Yen  % 

Flour  milling                                          1,383  13.5             1.398  13.3 

Hide  and  leather                                      566  15.8                539  15.0 

Paper   10,704  14.2  10,685  14.2 

Cement                                                  9,072  11.8             8,590  11.0 

Pottery                                                  1.466  9.2             3,928  22.4 

Chemical  industry   14,346  12.7  15,193  12.6 

Iron  and  steel   14,878  18.7             2,218  2.6 

Copper  refining                                      2,630  11.9             3,226  15.4 

Ship  and  car  building                             1,440  1.9             2,061  2.8 

Machine  and  machinery   ..    ..  12,577  14.6  14,128  15.3 

Mining   21,704  10.8  25.716  12.7 

Commerce   21,547  17.2  21,716  16.9 

Department  store   2,262  10.6             2,294  10.7 

Stock  and  rice  exchange  ..                   5,855  11.1             4,467  8.3 

Land  and  building  ..   2,274  3.0             2,803  3.7 

Electric  light  and  power  ....  45,689  4.9  49,489  5.2 

Gas  ..  ..   11,397  9.8  11,569  9.7 

Railway  and  tramway   15,514  4.2  15,474  4.2 

Shipping                                                   738  0.7              5,255  5.2 

Warehousing                                          1,202  3.6              1,133  3.4 

Gum  cultivation  . .                  91  0.8                597  5.4 

Miscellaneous   14,979  7.6  23,256  11.6 


Total   356,710  9.3  384,141 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 


United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  applications  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  wrought  iron  and  steel  tubes 
and  pipes  (at  present  20  per  cent  ad  valorem)  and  for  the  reduction  of  the  import 
duty  on  wooden  blocks  of  a  length  exceeding  18  inches  but  not  exceeding  40 
inches  and  of  a  sectional  perimeter  exceeding  18  inches  but  not  exceeding  44 
inches,  roughly  sawn  to  an  octagonal  shape  in  cross  section  but  not  further  pre- 
pared or  manufactured  (at  present  apparently  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  as  unspeci- 
fied manufactures  of  wood). 

The  foregoing  articles  when  Canadian  products  within  the  meaning  of  the 
Imperial  preference  regulations  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  consigned  direct  to 
the  United  Kingdom  from  a  part  of  the  British  Empire  are  guaranteed  duty-free 
entry  by  the  Canada — United  Kingdom  trade  agreement  of  1932. 


United  Kingdom — Italian  Commercial  Agreement 

Mr.  J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London,  writes  under 
date  April  30,  1935,  that  the  British  Government  have  concluded  a  trade  agree- 
ment with  Italy  with  a  view  to  facilitating  commerce  between  the  two  countries. 

The  main  feature  of  the  agreement  is  the  provision  of  machinery  whereby 
credits  arising  from  exports  and  shipping  services  from  Italy  will  be  used  to  pay 
for  British  exports  and  shipping  services  to  that  country. 

Further,  certain  modifications  are  to  be  made  in  .the  Italian  system  of  regu- 
lating imports  which  will  give  the  system  greater  elasticity,  and  at  the  same 
time  special  treatment  is  to  be  accorded  to  United  Kingdom  import  trade  in 
certain  classes  of  goods,  such  as  raw  wool,  which  are  the  subject  of  special 
regimes  in  Italy. 

A  second  exchange  of  notes  signed  concurrently  is  designed  to  promote  the 
export  of  Newfoundland  codfish  to  Italy.  The  authorized  percentage  of  New- 
foundland codfish  is  established  at  70  per  cent  of  the  imports  of  such  codfish 
into  Italy  during  the  corresponding  period  of  1934. 
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New  Edition  of  United  Kingdom  Customs  Notice  27A 

A  new  edition  of  London  Custom  House  Notice  No.  27A,  dated  March, 
1935,  has  been  issued  by  the  United  Kingdom  customs  authorities.  This  notice 
contains  the  regulations  governing  the  application  of  Imperial  Preference  in  the 
United  Kingdom.  There  is  no  change  in  the  Empire  content  required  for  prefer- 
ence purposes  and  the  regulations  to  be  observed  in  computing  Empire  content 
are  still  those  of  July  27,  1933.  The  introductory  portion  of  the  notice,  however, 
contains  more  detailed  explanatory  matter  than  formerly. 

As  regards  the  certificates  of  origin  prescribed  for  use  in  connection  with 
claims  to  preference,  these  are  practically  the  same  as  before,  although  in  certifi- 
cate No.  120  (Sale),  the  form  required  for  manufactured  goods  in  general,  there 
is  a  new  requirement  in  clause  4  of  the  main  portion  of  the  certificate  and  in 
clause  3  of  the  supplementary  portion.  These  clauses  now  call  for  "  Place  of  first 
consignment  to  United  Kingdom." 

A  copy  of  the  new  notice  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  exporters 
on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Irish  Free  State — Spanish  Trade  Agreement 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  writes 
under  date  May  3,  1935,  that  the  Government  Information  Bureau  has 
announced  that  a  trade  agreement  between  the  Irish  Free  State  and  Spain  was 
signed  recently  in  Madrid,  to  operate  from  April  1,  1935,  to  March  31,  1936. 
This  is  an  extension  of  a  former  agreement,  which  expired  March  31,  1935, 
under  which  Spain  admitted  a  quota  of  eggs  from  the  Irish  Free  State  in  return 
for  an  undertaking  that  the  Irish  Free  State  would  not  impose  any  higher 
customs  duties  than  were  then  in  force  on  Spanish  oranges,  raisins,  or  wines, 
and  would  prevent  wrongful  use  of  the  names  of  Spanish  wines.  Under  the  new 
agreement  Spain  will  take  330,000  great  hundreds  (one  great  hundred  equals 
10  dozen)  eggs  from  the  Free  State  during  the  period  of  the  agreement,  or  twice 
the  quantity  Spain  agreed  to  take  formerly.  The  amount  is  roughly  one-tenth 
of  the  total  export  of  eggs  from  the  Irish  Free  State  to  all  countries.  The  Free 
State  will  allow  Spain  a  quota  of  10,000  tons  of  oranges  for  the  period  of  the 
agreement,  or  about  two-thirds  of  the  normal  annual  imports  of  oranges  from 
all  sources  into  the  Free  State. 

Irish  Free  State  Hosiery  Import  Quota 

In  connection  with  notices  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Nos.  1619 
(February  9)  and  1621  (February  23),  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in 
Dublin  advises  that  the  Executive  Council  on  April  26  authorized  the  importa- 
tion of  725,000  pairs  of  silk  and  artificial  silk  hose  and  half-hose  for  the  period 
June  1  to  November  30,  1935. 

Irish  Free  State  Duties  on  Dairy  Products 

The  Irish  Free  State  Dairy  Produce  (Price  Stabilization)  Act,  1932,  expired 
on  March  31  and  as  a  consequence  an  order  was  issued  by  the  Executive  Council 
increasing  as  from  April  27,  1935,  the  duty  on  butter  from  8d.  per  pound  to  Is. 
per  pound  and  imposing  new  duties  of  Is.  per  pound  on  cheese  and  2s.  per  pound 
on  dried  or  powdered  milk,  both  of  which  were  formerly  free  of  duty.  The  usual 
provision  obtains  for  free  importation  under  licence  by  the  Revenue  Commis- 
sioners. The  usual  package  tax  of  Id.  per  pound  (minimum  charge  is  2d.)  is  also 
applicable. 
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Value  for  Duty  Purposes  of  C.I.F.  Shipments  in  Australia 

The  following  item  is  taken  from  the  Board  of  Trade  Journal  (London)  of 
May  2,  1935:— 

"When  goods  are  sold  to  the  Australian  importer  on  a  c.i.f.  basis,  the  Australian  Customs 
authorities  require  details  of  all  charges  included  in  such  price  to  be  shown  on  the  invoice. 
In  assessing  the  dutiable  value,  ocean  freight  and  other  charges  incurred  subsequently  to 
delivery  to  the  dock  area  in  the  country  of  export  are  deducted  from  the  c.i.f.  price. 

The  question  has  arisen  whether,  in  cases  where  the  freight  paid  by  the  exporter  is  sub- 
ject to  a  rebate  under  certain  conditions,  the  amount  deductible  from  the  c.i.f.  price  in  respect 
of  freight  is  the  gross  amount  (without  deduction  of  the  rebate)  or  the  net  amount  after 
deduction  of  the  rebate. 

The  Comptroller-General  of  Customs.  Canberra,  has  ruled  that,  in  the  circumstances 
mentioned,  only  the  actual  net  freight  payable  in  respect  of  the  shipment  is  to  be  permitted 
as  a  deduction  from  the  c.i.f.  price  in  determining  the  f.o.b.  selling  price  for  duty  purposes. 

Exporters  are  therefore  requested,  when  invoicing  goods  to  Australia  on  a  c.i.f.  basis,  to 
show  on  the  invoice  the  net  amount  of  freight  and  not  the  gross  amount  on  which  rebate 
will  be  allowed. 

Czechoslovakia  Permits  Importation  of  Canadian  Potatoes 

Dr.  F.  Pavlasek,  Czechoslovakian  Consulate  General,  Montreal,  advises 
that  Canada  is  included  in  a  list  of  countries  from  which  the  importation  of 
potatoes  into  Czechoslovakia  will  be  permitted'  during  the  year  1935. 

The  duty  on  potatoes  entering  this  country  varies  at  different  periods  of  the 
year.  From  August  1  to  January  31 ,  the  period  possibly  of  most  interest  to 
Canadian  exporters,  the  duty  is  30  kronen  per  100  kilos  (at  current  exchange 
about  57  cents  per  100  pounds).  Potatoes  for  planting,  from  September  16  to 
November  15,  if  accompanied  by  a  certificate  from  a  Minister  of  Agriculture, 
are  dutiable  at  15  kronen  per  100  kilos  (at  current  exchange  29  cents  per  100 
pounds) .  In  addition  to  the  duty  there  is  a  sales  tax  of  5  per  cent  on  the  duty- 
paid  value  of  the  goods. 

Netherlands  Monopoly  Tax  on  Fish  Meal 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  cables 
that,  effective  May  13,  the  importation  of  fish  meal  into  the  Netherlands  is  made 
a  Government  monopoly  and  that  import  permits  will  be  necessary.  There  is  also 
a  monopoly  tax  of  one  Dutch  florin  per  100  kilos. 

Norwegian  Tariff  on  Silk  Goods  Reduced 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  reports  under 
date  May  2,  1935,  that  from  April  15,  1935,  the  duty  levied  in  Norway  on  piece- 
goods  of  natural  silk  or  of  natural  silk  combined  with  metal  thread  or  with  yarn 
covered  with  metal  thread  or  silk,  or  of  these  materials  combined  with  at  most 
20  per  cent  of  other  textile  materials,  as  well  as  velvet  and  plush,  the  face  of 
which  is  entirely  made  of  silk,  has  been  reduced  from  the  equivalent  of  $2.60  to 
$2.20  per  pound. 

Increases  in  Mexican  Tariff 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writing 
under  date  May  13,  advises  that  a  number  of  changes  have  been  made  in  the 
import  tariff  of  Mexico. 

Effective  May  16,  items  covering  buttons  of  shell,  horn,  bone,  palm  nut,  iron  or  steel, 
compressed  paper,  casein,  celluloid  or  covered  with  celluloid  in  whole  or  in  part,  or  similar 
substances,  have  been  divided  into  two  items:  buttons  up  to  12  mm.  (0-47  inch)  in  diameter 
are  to  be  assessed  at  the  rate  of  6-55  pesos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  82-5  cents  Canadian 
per  pound;  buttons  of  over  12  mm.  in  diameter  will  continue  to  be  charged  at  the  previous 
rate  of  3-65  pesos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  46  cents  Canadian  per  pound.    Buttons  of  shell 
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pay  higher  duties  in  that  the  respective  rates  are  18  pesos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  $2.26 
Canadian  per  pound  and  10  pesos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  SI. 26  Canadian  per  pound. 

Effective  May  15,  two  new  items  have  been  created  covering  headlights,  lanterns,  etc., 
n.o.p.,  of  iron  or  steel  or  with  a  framework  of  these  metals.  Those  weighing  up  to  5  kilo- 
grams (11  pounds)  each  are  dutiable  at  80  centavos  per  legal  kilogram  or  about  10  cents 
Canadian  per  pound,  while  those  weighing  over  5  kilograms  are  dutiable  at  60  centavos  per 
legal  kilogram  or  about  7-5  cents  Canadian  per  pound.  Previous  rates  were  on  a  different 
weight  basis:  up  to  1  kilogram  each,  80  centavos  per  kilogram;  over  1  and  up  to  10  kilo- 
grams each.  60  centavos  per  kilogram;  and  over  10  kilograms  each,  30  centavos  per  kilogram. 
The  new  duties  thus  represent  a  considerable  increase. 

Effective  May  20,  a  new  item  is  created  to  cover  fruits  preserved  in  liquids,  n.o.p.  (i.e. 
not  in  alcohol,  spirits,  sulphurous  acid,  syrup  or  brine),  on  which  the  duty  is  to  be  40  centavos 
per  legal  kilogram  or  about  5  cents  Canadian  per  pound. 

Canada  Secures  Most-Fa voured-Nation  Treatment  in  Hayti 

By  an  Exchange  of  Notes  dated  April  12,  1935,  the  Haytian  Government 
undertakes  to  accord  most-favoured-nation  treatment  to  Canadian  goods  imported 
into  Hayti  for  a  period  of  three  months  from  April  15,  1935.  A  new  maximum 
tariff  was  adopted  in  Hayti  by  a  law  of  April  9,  1935.  This  law  provided  that 
the  existing  rates  of  customs  duty  in  Hayti  would  constitute  a  minimum  tariff 
and  that  there  would  be  a  maximum  tariff  at  double  the  rates  of  the  minimum 
tariff.  The  minimum  tariff  is  to  be  applicable  to  goods  originating  in  countries 
enjoying  most-favoured-nation  treatment  in  Hayti  and  in  the  absence  of  an 
agreement  to  countries  which  purchase  in  one  year  at  least  1  per  cent  of  the  total 
Haytian  exports  or  to  countries  whose  exports  to  Hayti  do  not  exceed  one-half 
of  1  per  cent  of  the  total  Haytian  imports.  Canada  would  have  become  subject 
to  the  new  Haytian  maximum  tariff  except  for  the  Exchange  of  Notes. 

Invoicing  Regulations  of  Manchukuo 

Information  has  been  received  from  Mr.  J.  Fukumoto,  Commissioner  of 
Customs,  Dairen,  that,  under  the  regulations  at  present  ruling  the  custom  houses 
of  Manchukuo,  including  the  Dairen  Customs,  consular  invoices  are  not  required 
to  accompany  shipments  from  abroad  whether  they  are  for  importation  into 
Manchukuo  or  for  consumption  in  the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory.  Conse- 
quently, the  number  and  kind  of  documents  required  by  the  Customs  in  Man- 
chukuo, the  Kwantung  Leased  Territory,  the  Railway  Zone,  and  Dairen  are  as 
follows: — 

(«)  Manufacturers'  invoices.  One  copy  of  the  original  manufacturers'  invoice  showing 
country  of  origin,  f.o.r.  or  f.o.b.  cost,  etc.  This  is  essential  when  the  export  invoice 
is  from  a  firm  abroad  to  its  branch  office  in  these  areas  or  from  a  branch  office  abroad 
to  the  parent  office,  but  otherwise,  in  its  absence,  the  Customs  will  accept  "  6." 

(6)  Shippers'  invoices.  One  copy  showing  either  the  c.i.f.  cost,  or  the  f.o.b.  cost  plus 
freight  and  insurance. 

(c)  One  copy  of  the  bill  of  lading  (ocean  only,  unless  the  amount  of  land  freight  is  in 
dispute).  In  the  unavoidable  absence  of  the  bill  of  lading,  a  delivery  order  will  be 
accepted.  The  marks  and  numbers  on  both  these  documents  must  correspond  with 
those  on  the  invoice  and  on  the  cargo. 

id)  Information  required  on  invoice.  The  information  required  on  invoices  is  as  follows: 
country  of  origin;  the  name  of  seller  and  buyer;  marks  and  numbers  on  each  pack- 
age; the  number  of  packages;  full  description  of  goods;  gross  and  net  weights; 
quantity;  dimensions;  price  to  buyer;  freight  (both  rail  and  ocean),  insurance,  and 
shipping  charges  (not  required  on  c.i.f.  invoices) ;  discounts  and  commissions,  if  any. 
Invoices  must  be  certified  as  correct  and  signed  in  full  by  the  seller  abroad.  Goods 
in  different  tariff  category  should  be  shown  separately. 

(e)  Packing  lists,  specifications,  etc.  Packing  lists  and  other  documents  (such  as  in  the 
case  of  lumber  specifications  and  inspection  certificates),  supporting  or  elucidating 
invoices,  should  be  available  if  called  for  by  the  Customs. 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  20 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  20,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  May  13,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 


Nominal 

Nominal 

Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Present  or 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Country 

Unit 

Former 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Gold  Parity 

May  13 

May  20 

A    +■  • 

Sphilliner 

.1407 

$  .1875 

$  .1875 

4 

Belga 

.  1001 

.  1689 

.1691 

2 

Lev 

.0072 

.0127 

.0128 

7 

v^ZeCHOMU  V  dlvl  d 

Krone 

.0296 

.0416 

.0416 

3f 

.2680 

.2176 

.2198 

24 

T^i  n  1  n  n n 

TVTri  i*kkn 

!o252 

.0214 

!0217 

4~ 

Franc 

.0392 

.0658 

.0658 

24 

*2382 

4020 

.4023 

4" 

rivoof-  "R'Pl'fflin 
VXltJclb    J->1 1  l/dlll  • 

Pound 

4.8666 

4.8729 

4.9100 

2 

.0130 

^0093 

!0093 

n 
1 

Holland 

.4020 

6765 

6763 

4 

.  1749 

2941 

.2937 

4* 

Italy  

.0526 

.0819 

.0822 

si 

.0176 

.  0228 

5 

*2680 

2449 

.2474 

34 

"2 

.0442 

0443 

.0447 

5 

.0060 

.0100 

0101 

44 

*2 

.  1930 

.  lout 

.  lout 

54 

*2680 

2513 

.2538 

91 
^2 

!l930 

3229 

3230 

91 

United  States  . 

 Dollar 

i!oooo 

.9990 

1.0000 

U 

.4245 

.3249* 

.3278* 

.2548t 

.2520f 
.0830* 

.Milreis  (paper) 

.1196 

.0827* 

. 0549f 
.0510* 
.0410f 

.0538f 
.0510* 
.0410f 

Chile  

.1217 

4 

.9733 

.5520 

.5525 

4 

.4985 

.2775 

.2779 

4-5 

Peru  

 Sol 

.2800 

.2348 

.2350 

6 

.1930 

.2598 

.2600 

1.0342 

.7995 

.8000 

1.0000 

.9983 

.9977 

 Dollar 

.5857 

.6059 

.3650 

.3678 

.3714 

3* 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2859 

.2887 

3.65 

.4020 

.6752 

.6760 

34 

Shanghai  . . 

 Dollar 

.4056 
.4469 

.4156 
.4514 

Siam  

,  ,Baht  (Tical) 

.4424 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5670 

.  5725 

British  Guiana 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0152 

1.0230 

4.8666 

4.8829 

4.9200 

Other  British  West  Indies.Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0152 

1.0230 

.0392 

.0658 

.0658 

.0392 

.  0658 

.0658 

4.8666 

3 . 8983 

3 . 9280 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

4.9953 

5.0300 

4.8666 

3 . 9298 

3.9600 

South  Africa 

4.8666 

4 . 8654 

4.9025 

*  Official,    f  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  ito  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N£. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Sardines  

Sardines  

Salted  Salmon  

Canned  Salmon  

Canned  Lobster  

Codfish  

Condensed  Milk  

Whisky  

Miscellaneous — 

Pulp  (Sulphite)  

5  and  10  Cent  Store  Articles  

Paint  Brush  Handles  of  all  De- 
scriptions. 

Tools  in  General  

Hand  Shoe  Tacks  

Barbed  Wire  

Upper  and  Sole  Leather  

Side  or  Upper  Leather  

Lucas  Type  Magnetiser;  Ignition 

Coil  Tester. 
Mechanical  Rubber  Goods  

Stockings  and  Trousers  of  Rub- 
ber Cloth  for  Fishermen. 
Composition  Battery  Boxes  


468 
469 
470 
471 
472 
473 
474 
475 


476 
477 
478 

479 
480 
481 
482 
483 
484 

485 

486 

487 


Camaguey,  Cuba  

Camaguey,  Cuba  

Stockholm,  Sweden  

New  York  City,  N.Y.... 

Stockholm,  Sweden  

New  York  City,  N.Y.... 
Santiago  de  Cuba,  Cuba 
Helsingfors,  Finland  

Tientsin,  China  

Helsingfors,  Finland .... 
London,  England  

Helsingfors,  Finland  

New  York  City,  N.Y... 
New  York  City,  N.Y... 
Santo  Domingo,  R.D.. . . 
New  York  City,  N.Y... 
Soerabaia,  Java  

Brussels,  Belgium  

Paris,  France  

Soerabaia,  Java  


Agency. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 


Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase  (for  distribu- 
tion). 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  May  31;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  8;  Duchess  of 
Richmond.  June  14;  Duchess  of  York,  June  21 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  June  7; 
Andania.  June  21 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  May  31;  Beaverburn,  June  7;  Beaverhill,  June  14;  Beaver- 
ford,  June  21;  Beaverdale,  June  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific ;  Ascania,  May  31 ;  Aurania,  June  7; 
Ausonia,  June  14;  Alaunia,  June  21— all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  May  30;  Manchester  Division,  June  6;  Man- 
chester Citizen,  June  13;  Manchester  Brigade,  June  20;  Manchester  Producer,  June  27 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nubian,  June  4;  Dakotian,  June  15;  Norwegian, 
July  6 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol,  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  June  24. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  June  5;  Montcalm,  June  12 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  May  31;  Sulairia,  June  7;  Letitia,  June  14;  Airthria,  June  21 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso.  May  29;  Kyno,  June  19 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Neivcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk,  May  31;  Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  June  14; 
Cairnross,  June  28 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Dunaff  Head.  June  8;  Kenbane  Head,  June  26 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp, — Beaverbrae,  May  31;  Beaverburn,  June  7;  Beaverhill,  June  14;  Beaver- 
dale, June  28 — all  Canadian  Pacific ;  Sirenes,  June  6 ;  Hada  County,  June  21 — both  County 
Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Grey  County,  June  4;  Brant  County,  June  18;  Evanger,  July  2 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Hagen  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American-North  German  Lloyd  Line, 
June  14;  Beaverford,  Canadian  Pacific.  June  21. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Sonja,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  June  30. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Korsholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line, 
June  15;  a  steamer  (docs  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia-America  Line,  June  20. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-M iquelon. — Siredal  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Shaw 
SS.  Co.,  Mav  30;  New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  May  31;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada 
SS.  Co..  June  7. 

To  Cornrrbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  June  3  and  17. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  May  30;  Colborne,  June  13;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  June  27 
— all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras) . — Lady  Somcrs,  May  29;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
June  7;  Lady  Rodney,  June  12;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
June  21 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  June  2;  a  steamer,  June  18 — both  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corporation. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Marthara,  Canada-South  American  Line,  June  7. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Khios,  June  6;  City  of  Singapore, 
July  6 — both  Canada-Far  East  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Ly Helton.— Canadian  Challenger,  May 
30;  Canadian  Constructor,  June  21 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Victor,  May  31;  Cana- 
dian Highlander,  June  28 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Pena.ng,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Phemius,  Java-New  York  Line,  June  15. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
— City  of  Worcester.  June  3;  City  of  Corinth,  July  3 — both  American  and  Indian  Line. 

To  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lour- 
enco  Marques  and  Beira. — A  steamer  (does  not  call  at  Sierra  Leone,  Lourenco  Marques  or 
Beira),  June  8;  Cairnvalona,  June  25 — -both  Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Port  Natal. — dir.  Sas^i..  Montreal  Ship- 
ping Co.,  June  10. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  May  29;  Empress  of  Britain,  June  15 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland.  May  28;  Nova  Scotia,  June  15 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Quaker  City,  June  12;  Capulin,  June  24 — both  American  Hampton  Roads 
(call  at  Hamburg,  Hull.  Leith  and  Dundee). 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski,  June  3;  Kosciuszko,  June  21 — 
both  Gdynia-America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia);  Gripsholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen), 
May  27. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild.  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Ltd.,  June  3;  Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  June  3;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Newfoundland  Ry  and  SS  Co.  June  5;  Nova  Scotia,  June  15;  Newfoundland,  June  29 — both 
Fumess  Line  (do  not  call  at  St,  Pierre). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  8;  Lady  Hawkins,  June  22; 
Lady  Drake,  June  29 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy.  June  7;  a  steamer,  June  23 — both 
Ocean  Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  May  27;  Cathcart, 
June  10 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  June  5;  Ciss,  June  19 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara .— Cornwallis 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  June  3;  Colborne,  June  17;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges, 
Bermuda),  July  1 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient 
cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silversandal,  June  5; 
Chinese  Prince.  June  19;  Javanese  Prince,  July  17 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Trentino,  June  13;  Gitano,  July  6 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  4;  Lady  Hawkins,  June  18; 
Lady  Drake,  June  25 — all  Canadian  National. 
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To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outsorts. — Harboe  Jensen,  May  31;  Crawford  Ellis,  June  7 
— both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi.  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — Tampa,  American 
Pioneer  Line,  June  6. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  June  15;  Hiye  Maru,  June  29;  Heian 
Maru,  July  20 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Tantalus,  June  2;  Talthybius,  June  23 
— both  Blue  Funnel  Line. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), June  1;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  June  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki). June  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  July  13 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Silverash,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  May  31. 

To  Honolulu,  Sui>a,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  June  19;  Niagara,  July  17 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  June  13;  Golden  State, 
July  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Duncdin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  June 
13;  Sheaf  Holme,  July  11 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Skagern,  June  10;  Roxen, 
July  10 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  June. 

To  London,  Liverpool  anl  Rotterdam. — Damsterdyk,  June  1;  Lochkatrine,  June  15; 
Dclftdyk.  June  29;  Nebraska,  July  13 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if 
inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
America,  June  1;  Europa,  July  21 — both  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam.-  -Wisconsin,  June  7;  San 
Antonio,  July  4 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports, — Margaret  Johnson,  June  7;  Buenos  Aires,  July  13 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste.— Fella,  June  4;  Rosandra, 
July  6 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  June. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourcnco  Marques,  Bcira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverpalm,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line.  June  5. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Lobos,  May  28; 
Point  Judith,  June  27— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hardanger,  June  16; 
Brandanger,  July  16— both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Nansenville  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Ship- 
ping Co.,  June  3;  Pacific  Pioneer,  June  6;  Pacific  Ranger,  June  19 — both  Furness  Line  Ltd. 
(call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester)  ;  Damsterdyk,  June  7;  Lochkatrine,  June  30 — both  Royal 
Mail  Lines  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam);  Steel  Inventor  (calls,  at  Avonmouth), 
B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  June  19;  Gregalia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  June  19. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Polzela.  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  May  28. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rosandra,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  June  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Helmspray,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  June  6;  Hiye 
Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  June  11. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Iloilo  and  Legaspi. — Grays  Harbour, 
American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  June  1. 

To  Rarotonga,  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — 
Hauraki,  Canadian-Australasian  Line,  June  2. 

To  Arica,  Antofogasta  and  Valparaiso. — Condor,  C.  Gardner  Johnson  Co.,  May  27. 

To  Hawaii.— Mala,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co.,  May  28. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ8.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A.. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:   Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McC'oll.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungarj',  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office — 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Gable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  BIdg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama  Cjty  (whose 
territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica),  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad  (whose  territory  includes  Barbados,  the  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  and  British  Guiana),  are  visiting  the  principal  industrial  centres  of 
Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their  respective  territories. 
Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Bull 

Niagara    District,  including  Niagara   Falls,  WelLand,  St. 

Catharines,  Grimsby  and  Dunnvil'le  May  30  to  June  1 

Ottawa  and  District  June  4  to  6 

Montreal,  including  St.  John's,  Granby,  Lachine,  Water- 
loo, Upper   Bedford   and   Sherbrooke  June  7  to  29 


Mr.  Strong 


Montreal  June  3  to  8 

Toronto  June  10  to  22 

Hamilton  June  24  and  25 

Brantford,    Gait,    Kitchener    and    Waterloo  June  26 

Guelph   and   Fergus  June  27 
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s  ending  April,  1935 

From  United 
States 

S 

35,526,727 
9,861,373 
30,517,377 
16,201,770 
78,730,561 
21,008,351 
77,554,524 
17,178,827 
18,773,353 

305,362,863 
248,184,218 
224,580,312 

To  United 
States 

44.014,337 
21,223,606 
863,322 
108,741,325 
2,879,061 
25,641,414 
9,287,924 
7,344,558 
7,548,872 

227,544,419 
!'  I  198,931,729 
139,462,861 

6,441,986 
5,049,573 
5,226,704 

(i)  71,376,458 
(t)  44,202,916 
(i)  79,890,747 

-n  United 
ingdom 

19,434,892 
2,981,707 

56,829,675 
3,301,975 

18,830,412 
4,784,964 

13,371,547 
6,268,720 
6,451,208 

112,255,100 
106,264,542 
86,671,918 

1 

29,565,462 
54,308,212 
2,211,245 
25,628,246 
10,677,374 
16.023,036 
2,062,058 
3,028,714 
2,818,403 

76,322, 750 
il, 895. 487 
53,060,463 

809,955 
722,085 
754,318 

111 

a* 

Twelve  Month 

SSS 

Total 
Imports 

524,253,357 
448,155,829 
397,046,742 

Total 
Exports 

228,755,207 
88,103,148 
7,585,286 

161,427,222 
42,517,069 
94! 157^054 
15,690,765 
15,355,634 
12,302,090 

665,893,475 
590,913,374 
466,883,851 

7,915,000 
6,475.957 
6,734,491 

(e)  149,555,118 
(«)  149,233,502 
(e)  76,716,600 

Month  of  April,  1935 

From  United 
States 

$ 

2,688,511 
739,324 
2,173,611 
1,263,156 
7,936,295 
1,531,765 
4,498,686 
1,410,450 
1,264,620 

23,506,418 
21,783,527 
11,786,990 

To  United 
States 

2,375,768 

2,326,284 
39,231 

7,129,929 
318.217 

1,861^389 
612,216 
544,896 
508,965 

15,716,895 
12,870,399 
8,381,809 

m  7,135,648 
(i)  8,517,052 
(i)  3,150,885 

From  United 
Kingdom 

889,925 
264,727 

2,887,611 
219,540 

1  055,812 
'364',  482 
493,755 
413,405 
506,216 

7,095,473 
6,525,248 
5,361,470 

To  United 
Kingdom 

4,788,332 
2,303,970 
88,994 
1,389,925 

2,381,474 
73,959 
145,758 
201,455 

12,409,102 
10,269,089 
5,975,013 

27,503 
40,934 
19,549 

SE8 

IO  CO 

SSS 

Total 
Imports 

36,636,702 
34,814,498 
28,457.294 

Total 
Exports 

9,388,503 
5,156,824 

865,561 
9,794,636 
4  362,388 
5!785!513 

802,667 
1,033,593 

885,677 

87,575,362 
31,581,881 
20,011,652 

720,975 
464,938 
300,305 

(e)  1,659,635 
(1)  2,767,679 
(0  145,337 

t 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  TRADE  REGULATION  IN  EUROPEAN 

COUNTRIES 

I.  United  Kingdom 

frederic  hudd,  chief  canadian  trade  commissioner  in  the  united  kingdom 

Wheat 

London,  May  14,  1935. — There  is  no  limitation  of  the  importation  of  wheat 
into  the  United  Kingdom.  Wheat  of  foreign  origin  is  dutiable  under  the  Ottawa 
Agreements  Act  at  a  rate  of  2s.  (48  cents)  per  quarter  of  480  pounds.  During 
the  lifetime  of  the  agreement  wheat  of  Canadian  or  other  Empire  origin  is 
admitted  free  provided  the  usual  conditions  attached  to  Imperial  preference  are 
observed. 

wheat  act,  1932 

While  there  is  no  quantitative  restriction  of  wheat  or  flour  imports  into  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Government  adopted  in  1932  the  Wheat  Act,  which  provides 
for  a  subsidy  on  the  production  of  domestic  wheat.  This  legislation  was  designed 
to  check  the  declining  outturn  of  wheat.  In  1931  the  acreage  devoted  to  wheat 
in  the  United  Kingdom  had  sunk  to  the  record  low  level  of  1,250,000  acres,  or 
about  half  the  area  under  wheat  in  the  peak  year  of  1918. 

The  Wheat  Act  guarantees  to  every  registered  grower  of  wheat  in  the  United 
Kingdom  the  "  standard  price  "  of  10s.  ($2.43)  per  cwt.  in  respect  of  his  certified 
sales  of  millable  wheat.  The  difference  between  the  "  standard  price  "  and  the 
"  ascertained  average  price  "  (which  represents  the  average  price  obtained  by 
growers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  in  a  particular  year)  determines  the 
amount  of  the  "  deficiency  payment,"  less  a  small  deduction  for  administration 
expenses.  The  present  "ascertained  average  price"  is  4s.  7-5d.  ($1.12)  per  cwt., 
so  that  the  deficiency  payment  fixed  is  5s.  4-5d.  ($1.31)  per  cwt.  Under  the 
system  it  pays  the  farmer  to  get  the  best  possible  price  for  his  wheat,  because  if 
he  sells  his  wheat  for  6s.  per  cwt.  he  will  net  lis.  4-5d.  for  his  wheat.  Payments 
become  due  after  the  close  of  each  cereal  year.  The  Wheat  Commission,  how- 
ever, are  enabled  to  make  payments  in  advance,  and  regularly  do  so.  As  already 
indicated,  the  Wheat  Fund,  from  which  the  deficiency  payments  are  drawn,  is 
accumulated  from  the  proceeds  of  the  levy,  known  as  the  "  wheat  quota  pay- 
ment," payable  by  millers  and  importers  of  flour  in  respect  of  all  flour,  whether 
home-milled  or  imported,  delivered  by  them  in  the  United  Kingdom. 

The  Wheat  Act  is  generally  regarded  to  have  operated  successfully  and  to  be 
achieving  the  objects  aimed  at.  This  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  in  anticipation 
of  the  Act  the  1932  wheat  acreage  had  increased  to  1,343,000  acres  producing 
1,168.000  tons,  and  in  1933 — the  first  complete  year  during  which  the  Act  was 
3ffective — these  figures  had  grown  to  1,745,000  acres  producing  1,672,000  tons. 
In  1934  still  further  progress  was  made,  the  area  being  1,866,000  acres  and  the 
production  1.809,000  tons. 

Flour 

There  is  no  regulation  of  flour  imports  into  the  United  Kingdom.  Flour  of 
foreign  production  is  chargeable  with  a  10  per  cent  ad  valorem  duty  under  the 
Import  Duties  Act.  Canadian  and  other  Empire  flour  qualifying  for  Imperial 
preference  is  exempt  from  this  duty  under  the  Ottawa  Agreements. 

Importers  of  flour,  including  Canadian,  and  also  domestic  flour  millers, 
arc  required  to  pay  the  levy  demanded  under  the  Wheat  Act,  1932.  This  levy 
at  the  present  time  is  21 -6d.  (43  cents)  per  cwt.  of  112  pounds. 
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II.  Netherlands 

J.  C.  MACGILLIVRAY,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  florin 
equals  Can.  $0-402  at  par  and  approximately  $0-67  at  the  current  rate  of 
exchange.   All  conversions  have  been  made  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange.) 

Wheat 

Rotterdam,  May  14,  1935. — With  no  currency  restrictions,  a  comparatively 
low  milling  percentage  for  the  home-grown  product,  and  without  a  high  import 
duty,  the  Netherlands  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  important  purchasers  of  foreign 
wheat.  As  a  market  it  is  now  of  more  value  than  any  of  the  more  populous 
Continental  countries  which  are  still  theoretically  regarded  as  large  net  importers. 

As  a  traditionally  free  trade  country  and  ill  adapted  for  the  production  of 
cereals,  the  Netherlands  was  one  of  the  last  nations  of  Europe  to  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  grain  trade.  Up  to  the  middle  of  1931  only  foreign  wheat, 
which  was  admitted  without  restriction,  was  used  by  Dutch  mills  grinding  white 
flour  for  ordinary  bread-making  purposes.  The  domestic  crop,  which  averaged 
about  5,750,000  bushels  per  annum,  was  employed  exclusively  for  feeding  pur- 
poses and  for  the  manufacture  of  whole  wheat  flour. 

VOLUME  OF  IMPORTS 

During  the  five-year  period  from  1929  to  1933,  imports  of  wheat  averaged 
26,477,200  bushels.  In  1934,  when  the  effect  of  the  enforced  employment  of  the 
domestic  product  was  evident  and  to  which  reference  will  subsequently  be  made, 
the  quantity  entering  the  country  dropped  to  18,141,000  bushels,  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  approximate  present  extent  of  the  market. 

WHEAT  MIXING  LAW 

The  initial  legislation  affecting  the  wheat  trade  was  the  Wheat  Act  of  1931, 
which  became  effective  on  July  4,  1931.  It  was  originally  intended  to  be  of  a 
temporary  nature  and  was  framed  to  expire  on  August  1,  1934.  Its  operation 
was,  however,  extended  by  a  subsequent  decree.  This  legislation  provided  that 
flour  used  for  ordinary  bread-making  purposes  should  contain  a  minimum  of 
20  and  a  maximum  of  30  per  cent  of  domestic  wheat.  By  an  amendment  to  this 
Act,  the  maximum  was  subseqently  raised  to  40  per  cent. 

Particulars  as  to  the  percentages  of  domestic  wheat  which  have  had  to  be 
used  since  the  inception  of  the  Act  have  been  as  follows: — 

Per  Cent 


July  4.  1931,  to  September  7,  1931   20 

September  7,  1931,  to  August  8,  1932    22£ 

August  8,  1932,  to  February  13,  1933   25 

February  13,  1933,  to  present   35 


It  is  still  possible  to  add  another  5  per  cent  to  make  a  total  of  40  per  cent  before 
the  legal  maximum  is  reached. 

For  the  purpose  of  marketing  domestic  wheat,  a  Central  Wheat  Organiza- 
tion was  created,  which  was  superimposed  on  eight  local  district  organizations 
which  were  set  up  concurrently  and  of  which  the  wheat  producers  were  to  be 
members.  The  Central  Wheat  Organization  is  the  only  seller  of  domestic  wheat 
in  the  sense  of  the  Wheat  Act.  As  an  adjunct  to  the  Central  Wheat  Organiza- 
tion, a  second  or  buying  body  was  also  formed,  which  is  known  as  the  Association 
of  Inland  Wheat  Consumers,  which  purchases  wheat  on  behalf  of  the  millers. 

At  the  beginning  the  Central  Wheat  Organization  paid  the  farmer  12-50  fl. 
per  100  kilos  (approximately  $8.37  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange  per  3-67 
bushels)  for  his  wheat.  This  sum  was  subsequently  lowered  to  12  fl.  (approxi- 
mately $8.04),  and  in  1934  to  11  fl.  (approximately  $7.37),  which  is  still  twice 
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as  high  as  the  world  market  level.  For  the  1935  harvest  it  will  be  again 
decreased  to  10  fl.  (approximately  $6.70). 

The  flour  milling  industry  through  the  consumers'  association  purchases 
this  wheat  for  15-75  fl.  per  100  kilos  (approximately  $10.55  per  3-67  bushels). 
The  high  price  is  passed  on  to  the  consumer  of  bread,  and  on  this  basis  it  is 
estimated  that  the  mixing  law  costs  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  approxi- 
mately 39,590,000  fl.  per  annum  (approximately  $26,525,300). 

The  anomaly  of  the  situation  is  shown  by  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to 
being  a  wheat  importer,  Holland  is  now  actually  an  exporter.  In  1934  a  surplus 
was  available  of  about  23,000  metric  tons  over  and  above  the  percentage 
employed  by  the  mills.  This  was  sold  in  such  countries  as  the  United  Kingdom 
and  Denmark  for  as  little  as  2-80  fl.  per  100  kilos  (approximately  $1.88  per 
3-67  bushels),  although  the  domestic  mills  had  to  pay  15-75  fl.  (approximately 
$10.55)  for  the  same  article. 

AGRICULTURAL   CRISIS  LAW 

The  Wheat  Act  as  outlined  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  continued  to 
prescribe  to  the  flour  consumers  until  it  was  superseded  by  an  Act  of  May  5, 
1933,  which  is  known  as  the  Agricultural  Crisis  Law.  This  new  statute  unified 
and  embodied  all  existing  legislation  including  the  Wheat  Act.  It  was  possible 
therefore  to  repeal  the  latter,  which  was  done  by  an  enactment  of  July  27,  1934, 
as  its  functions  had  been  completely  absorbed  by  the  Agricultural  Crisis  Law. 
This  succeeding  law,  in  addition  to  carrying  on  the  mixing  prescriptions  of  its 
predecessor,  vested  in  the  Government  arbitrary  power  to  take  whatever  steps 
were  deemed  necessary  to  assist  and  regulate  the  trade  in  a  number  of  agri- 
cultural products,  including  wheat.  These  commodities  were  termed  "  crisis 
products." 

CONTROL   OF  IMPORTS 

By  virtue  of  the  Agricultural  Crisis  Law,  a  second  measure  of  restraint 
was  placed  on  the  wheat  trade  from  August  14,  1933,  when  the  Government 
adopted,  through  the  medium  of  the  Central  Wheat  Organization,  what  was 
designated  as  a  monopoly  of  imports.  At  the  same  time  an  import  levy  was 
imposed,  known  as  a  monopoly  tax. 

From  the  date  mentioned  the  unrestricted  importation  of  wheat  which  had 
hitherto  prevailed  was  abolished.  While  the  monopoly  did  not  take  the  place 
of  private  trading,  it  confined  such  to  established  firms  and  individuals  and 
made  it  necessary  that  they  secure  import  permits  from  the  Central  Agri- 
cultural Office  in  The  Hague,  which  had  the  right  to  grant  or  refuse  these 
for  any  exporting  country.  It  was  further  specified  that  there  would  be  a  tax 
for  these  permits  of  1  fl.  per  100  kilos  (approximately  $0.67  per  3-67  bushels) 
of  wheat.  On  November  18,  1933,  this  tax  was  increased  to  1-50  fl.  per  100 
kilos  (approximately  $1  per  3-67  bushels),  applicable  to  imports  from  all 
countries. 

The  monopoly  control  enables  the  Netherlands,  if  it  is  so  desired,  to  divert 
wheat  imports  to  countries  with  which  clearing  arrangements  are  made.  It  also 
can  be  used  to  assist  trade  balances,  as  has  been  done  with  certain  European 
countries  whose  wheat  is  accepted  only  against  the  importation  by  them  of 
certain  quantities  of  Netherlands  or  colonial  merchandise. 

EFFECT  OF   MIXING  LAW 

Concurrently  with  the  high  price  received  by  growers  for  their  wheat  and 
the  widening  milling  quota,  domestic  production  began  to  expand.  While 
Netherlands  wheat  is  not  ordinarily  of  good  milling  quality,  favourable  climatic 
conditions  during  the  past  three  growing  and  harvesting  seasons  have  resulted 
in  yields  much  above  the  average  as  regards  its  suitability  for  flour  making. 
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The  areas  sown  with  wheat,  together  with  the  total  production  during  the 
past  six  years,  have  been  as  follows: — 

Acres  Bushels 


1929    112,270  5,756,520 

1930    137,185  6,376,860 

1931    192,194  7,091,280 

1932   296,695  13,472,000 

1933    337,838  15,255.000 

1934    358,661  17,600,000 


It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  that  the  first  heavy  increase  in  yield  took 
place  in  1932,  during  the  whole  of  which  period  the  Wheat  Law  was  in  force. 
In  comparison  with  1931  there  was  a  small  decline  in  imports  both  that  year 
and  in  1933.  The  falling  off,  however,  did  not  correspond  with  the  quantity 
of  domestic  wheat  which  was  then  being  used  by  millers.  This  is  explained 
by  the  extensive  demand  for  feeding  wheat  which  kept  import  figures  inflated. 

In  1934  the  further  increase  in  the  home-grown  crop,  coupled  with  a  con- 
traction in  the  quantity  of  feeding  wheat  entering  the  country,  brought  imports 
down  to  a  level  commensurate  with  the  65-35  ratio  between  the  quantities 
of  foreign  and  domestic  wheat,  which  is  at  present  used  by  the  Netherlands 
milling  industry. 

IMPORT  DUTY 

Unless  packed  in  containers  weighing  1,200  grams  or  less,  wheat  enters 
the  Netherlands  free  of  import  duty. 

The  monopoly  tax  referred  to  above,  however,  which  is  equal  to  approxi- 
mately $0-27  per  bushel,  is  actually  the  equivalent  of  a  corresponding  import 
duty. 

CURRENCY  RESTRICTIONS 

There  is  no  transfer  moratorium  in  the  Netherlands.  Payment  is  made  for 
imports  under  normal  conditions. 

Flour 

As  a  basis  to  an  understanding  of  the  restrictions  affecting  the  Netherlands 
flour  trade,  a  knowledge  of  the  wheat  situation — as  summarized  in  the  preceding 
pages — is  essential.  The  legislation  regulating  the  employment  of  wheat  also 
covers  the  trade  in  flour.  The  relationship  between  the  two  commodities  is  so 
intimate  that  flour  legislation  must  to  a  large  extent  coincide  with  wheat  legis- 
lation. As  a  manufactured  product,  however,  the  former  receives  a  higher 
degree  of  protection  than  the  raw  material,  wheat. 

Prior  to  July  4,  1931,  there  were  no  import  restrictions  or  duties  on  flour 
when  imported  into  the  Netherlands.  Owing  to  social  legislation,  which  pro- 
hibited night  labour  in  the  bakeries  and  make  a  quick  working  flour  necessary, 
the  most  popular  varieties  were  those  milled  from  the  soft  wheat  from  Kansas 
and  Oklahoma.   A  fair  trade  was  done  in  the  Canadian  product,  however. 

EXTENT  OF  THE  MARKET 

Before  the  beginning  of  the  restriction  period  the  Netherlands  was  one  of 
the  leading  flour  markets  of  Europe  with  annual  imports  averaging  in  excess 
of  150,000  metric  tons.  During  the  succeeding  years  these  imports  have  been 
reduced  to  an  average  of  only  slightly  more  than  38,000  tons  or  about  25  per 
cent  of  their  former  value.  This  includes  a  substantial  proportion  of  low-grade 
flour  which  is  used  as  an  animal  feedstuff. 

PROVISIONS  OF  WHEAT  MIXING  LAW 

The  Wheat  Mixing  Law  which  came  into  force  on  July  4,  1931,  prescribed 
that  bakers  must  use  flour  containing  a  specified  percentage  of  home-grown 
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wheat.  Millers  could  readily  adjust  their  grists  accordingly,  but  the  mixing 
of  flour  after  its  manufacture  is  impracticable.  It  was  therefore' apparent  that 
the  domestic  milling  industry  would  have  a  monopoly  of  the  inland  market 
and  that  the  import  trade  would  cease  entirely. 

In  order  to  prevent  this,  and  as  a  concession  to  flour  importers,  the  relevant 
legislation  was  therefore  framed  to  allow  the  continued  use  under  certain  con- 
ditions of  small  and  limited  quantities  of  unmixed  flour.  The  product  was  by 
the  law  divided  into  two  categories,  which  were  designated  "  wheat  flour  A  " 
and  "  wheat  flour  B."  The  former  is  the  flour  which  must  contain  the  propor- 
tion of  domestic  wheat  as  laid  down  in  the  Act.  The  latter  may  be  milled  from 
100  per  cent  of  foreign  wheat. 

It  was  laid  down  that  "  wheat  flour  B  "  may  only  be  transported  and  sold 
for  the  account  of  an  organization  appointed  by  the  Government  to  control  the 
trade  in  it.    This  body  is  known  as  the  Flour  Central  Office. 

It  was  further  stated  that  "  wheat  flour  B  n  could  only  be  stocked  or. 
condition  that  it  be  either  handled  according  to  instructions  and  for  the 
account  of  the  Flour  Central  Office  or  that  it  be  worked: — 

(a)  to  products  destined  for  export  to  foreign  countries; 

(b)  to  products  designated  by  the  Ministry  under  whose  jurisdiction  the 
Act  comes; 

(c)  in  bakeries  working  "  wheat  flour  A." 

As  regards  the  products  referred  to  under  (6),  the  following  are  defined: 
rusks,  biscuits,  wafers,  self-raising  flour,  vermicelli,  macaroni  and  starch.  Con- 
cerning (c)  each  bread  baker  was  allowed  to  use  "  wheat  flour  B  "  to  the 
extent  of  one-nineteenth  of  his  consumption  of  "  wheat  flour  A"  which  is  5  per 
cent  of  his  total  consumption  of  A  and  B.  For  pastry  bakers  the  proportion 
allowed  was  40  per  cent. 

TAX  ON  FLOUR 

Concurrently  with  the  enactment  of  the  Mixing  Law,  the  Central  Flour 
Office  imposed  a  levy  of  2  fl.  per  100  kilos  ($1.34  at  the  current  rate  of  exchange 
per  220  pounds)  on  all  "  flour  B  "  which,  was  sold.  Subsequently  this  tax  has 
been  progressively  increased  as  subjoined: — 


Per  100  Kilos 
(220  Lbs.) 

July  4.  1931— September  7.  1931   Fl.2.00  ($1.34) 

September  7,  1931— June  4.  1932   2.25  (  1.51) 

June  4,  1932— June  17,  1932   3.35  (  2.24) 

June   17,   1932— February  20,   1933   3.50  (  2.35) 

February  20,  1933— October  2.  1933   5.00  (  3.35) 

Octobei  2,  1933— November  18,  1933   6.25  (  4.19) 

November  18,  1933,  to  present   6.75  (  4.52) 


The  last  two  additions  were  made  by  virtue  of  the  Crisis  Grain  Decision 
of  August,  1933,  which  was  in  turn  based  on  the  Agricultural  Crisis  Law  which 
superseded  and  embodied  its  predecessor,  the  Wheat  Mixing  Law. 

PRESENT  SITUATION 

The  effect  of  the  foregoing  restrictions  on  the  importation  and  use  of  flour 
is  evident  from  the  average  import  figures  given  in  a  preceding  paragraph.  In 
addition  to  its  higher  cost,  the  formalities  to  be  gone  through  before  they  can 
secure  their  5  per  cent  of  "  flour  B  "  are  so  onerous  that  many  bakers  have 
preferred  to  entirely  forgo  the  privilege.  It  is  estimated  therefore  that  only 
about  50  per  cent  are  actually  using  it. 

Under  the  original  legislation,  bread  makers  and  pastry  bakers  were  per- 
mitted to  employ  respectively  5  per  cent  and  40  per  cent  of  "  wheat  flour  B  99 
individually  and  not  collectively.  The  total  of  unmixed  flour  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  bread  has  therefore  been  much  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  total 
consumption. 
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In  order  to  make  full  use  of  the  entire  allotment,  a  scheme  has  for  some 
time  been  receiving  consideration  whereby  an  annual  import  quota  of  "  wheat 
flour  B"  would  be  allotted  consisting  of  22,500  metric  tons,  which  is  estimated 
as  being  5  per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  of  flour  used  for  bread  making.  Con- 
currently, it  was  hoped  that  a  reduction  of  the  6-75  fl.  tax  would  be  made  which 
would  put  foreign  flour  in  a  more  competitive  position. 

Part  of  this  project  has  been  brought  to  fruition.  By  a  decree  of  March, 
1935,  it  was  made  lawful  for  bakers  to  utilize  up  to  25  per  cent  of  imported 
"  wheat  flour  B."  This  is  provided  they  could  secure  the  20  per  cent  over  and 
above  the  5  to  which  they  were  entitled  from  other  bakers  who  use  no  unmixed 
flour.  Similarly,  the  privilege  was  extended  to  pastry  bakers  by  extending  their 
permissible  maximum  up  to  80  per  cent.  In  other  words,  the  baking  industry 
as  a  whole  may  now  up  to  the  limits  set  use  "  wheat  flour  B  "  on  a  semi- 
collective  basis  instead  of  individually  as  before.  In  this  connection  an  office- 
has  been  established  in  Amsterdam  to  administer  the  machinery  of  distribution. 

Formerly  domestic  mills  could  also  grind  "  flour  B  "  and  sell  it  in  com- 
petition with  supplies  from  abroad.  It  is  now  intended  to  give  the  importers 
a  monopoly  of  the  22,500-ton  allotment  while  the  Netherlands  mills  will  be 
allowed  to  merchandise  a  small  quantity  of  say  7,500  tons. 

While  granting  the  foregoing  concessions  the  Government  has  refused  to 
lower  the  tax.  At  current  prices  and  taking  into  consideration  the  declining 
purchasing  power  of  the  country  this  continues  to  leave  North  American  flour 
roughly  10  per  cent  more  expensive  than  "  flour  B  "  milled  in  Holland,  and 
very  much  dearer  than  "  wheat  flour  A." 

NETHERLANDS   MILLING  INDUSTRY 

The  most  recent  official  report  on  the  Netherlands  milling  industry  covers 
the  year  1933.  At  the  close  of  that  period  there  were  18  commercial  flour  mills 
in  the  country,  which  during  the  preceding  twelve  months  ground  754,212  metric 
tons  of  wheat.  In  anticipation  of  the  benefits  to  be  secured  from  the  Mixing 
Law,  many  Netherlands  mills  enlarged  their  plants  in  1931  and  1932.  As  a 
result  there  was  over-expansion,  and  the  industry  is  now  capable  of  making 
the  Netherlands  independent  of  imported  flour. 

IMPORT  DUTY 

In  the  Netherlands  tariff  of  import  duties,  flour  is  free  unless  packed  in 
containers  weighing  not  over  1-2  kilos.  There  is,  however,  the  monopoly  tax 
of  6-75  fl.  per  100  kilos,  to  which  reference  has  been  made  and  which  is  the 
equivalent  of  a  duty  of  about  $2  per  100  pounds. 

CURRENCY  SITUATION 

The  Netherlands  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  gold  standard  countries  and 
plans  no  restriction  on  foreign  payments  or  exports  of  capital. 

AUSTRALIAN  WHEAT  AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  April  24,  1935. — Australian  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  for  the 
period  commencing  December  1  and  ending  April  17  totalled  47,767,604  bushels 
compared  with  shipments  of  37,879,644  bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  season.  Of  the  above  totals,  flour  shipments  constituted  243,263  tons  (2,000 
pounds)  as  against  222,205  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous 
season.  South  Australia  and  Western  Australia  have  been  the  most  active 
shippers  recent!}',  and  the  surplus  for  export  in  these  states  is  now  reduced  to 
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limited  quantities.  New  South  Wales  controls  about  half  of  the  Australian 
exportable  surplus,  and  now  that  prices  are  approaching  a  profitable  level  for  the 
growers,  it  is  expected  that  wheat  will  move  out  more  rapidly,  particularly  should 
prices  advance  further. 

The  market  continues  firm,  but  while  the  European  markets  are  improved, 
the  demand  from  the  East  has  decreased,  and  no  interest  is  being  shown  at  cur- 
rent prices  in  Australian  supplies  by  Chinese  importers.  It  is  improbable  that 
further  substantial  sales  will  be  made  in  that  quarter  for  some  time  to  come. 
The  new  wheat  crop  in  China  is  favourably  reported  upon,  and  supplies  ordinarily 
reach  Shanghai  early  in  June.  A  rise  in  the  price  of  Australian  wheat  always 
adversely  affects  Chinese  and  Japanese  buying,  as  they  are  essentially  low-priced 
markets.  The  price  to  the  grower  at  country  sidings  is  approximately  3s.  per 
bushel,  equivalent  to  approximately  58  cents  Canadian,  and  quotations  f.o.b. 
steamer  are  3s.  7d.,  or  70  cents  Canadian. 

It  is  rather  too  early  to  give  an  indication  of  the  approaching  seeding,  but 
conditions  are  about  normal  in  most  sections.  In  the  north  of  New  South  Wales 
and  in  Queensland  continued  dry  weather  has  prevented  the  farmers  from  pro- 
ceeding with  their  sowing,  but  as  this  area  is  about  the  earliest  in  Australia,  the 
condition  is  not  considered  serious  at  yet.  Heavy  rains  have  recently  fallen  in 
wide  sections  of  Victoria,  but  they  are  of  doubtful  value  to  the  Victorian  growers 
as  the  rainfall  has  been  ample  this  season. 

Bulk  Handling  in  Victoria. — Plans  for  the  installation  of  a  bulk-handling 
scheme  for  the  State  of  Victoria  are  proceeding  apace,  and  the  actual  construction 
of  the  elevator  system  may  be  begun  in  about  twelve  months'  time.  The  Grain 
Elevator  Board  have  investigated  the  system  installed  in  Western  Australia 
and  in  New  South  Wales  in  order  to  benefit  from  their  experience.  Conferences 
held  with  engineers,  representatives  of  growers'  organizations,  and  others  associ- 
ated with  the  operation  of  the  elevators,  have  proved  of  great  value.  A  com- 
mittee of  experts  have  informed  the  board  that  the  cost  of  installing  a  grain 
elevating  system  in  Victoria  would  be  about  £2,000,000  or  $8,000,000. 

FLOUR 

The  export  flour  market  is  experiencing  a  period  of  relative  inactivity,  and 
there  is  not  sufficient  business  booked  ahead  to  keep  the  mills  fully  occupied 
beyond  early  May.  Fortunately,  an  increased  demand  for  Australian  flour  has 
come  from  the  United  Kingdom,  which  more  or  less  offsets  the  reduced  shipments 
to  China.  Prices  have  moved  in  sympathy  with  higher  wheat  prices  to  £7  7s.  6d. 
per  ton  (2,000  pounds) ,  or  $28.47  Canadian  at  current  rates,  in  150-pound  bags, 
and  £7  12s.  6d.,  or  $29.43  Canadian,  per  ton,  in  49-pound  sacks. 

Flour  Tax. — Although  the  Federal  Ministry  has  decided  to  defer  until  Parlia- 
ment meets  again  in  August  the  preparation  of  legislation  to  give  effect  to  a  long- 
term  plan  for  the  stabilization  of  the  wheat  industry,  it  is  understood  that  the 
acceptance  of  the  flour  tax  as  a  permanent  method  of  obtaining  revenue  to  assist 
the  wheat  industry  has  been  decided  upon.  This  is  to  continue  until  such  time  at 
least  as  the  world  parity  of  wheat  prices  is  again  profitable  to  the  majority  of  the 
growers. 

The  ministry  has  agreed  to  pay  £4,000.000  to  wheat  growers  with  respect  to 
the  current  crop,  and  of  this  sum  £800,000  will  be  collected  in  the  form  of  flour 
tax  up  to  June  30.  The  customs  returns  have  so  greatly  exceeded  the  estimates 
that  a  surplus  of  more  than  £3,000,000  should  be  derived  therefrom.  Thus  the 
£4,000,000  for  the  growers  has  been  provided  for,  leaving  the  Federal  budget 
balanced  at  June  30,  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  flour  tax  could  be  discon- 
tinued on  June  30,  but  there  is  little  likelihood  of  that  being  done.  The  amount 
of  the  tax  collected  from  June  30  to  December  31  will  be  utilized  to  assist  growers 
in  1935-36.   The  ministry  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  establishment  of  a  compul- 
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sory  pool  as  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission  in  its  third  report,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  flour  tax  as  a  permanent  avenue  of  relief  is  the  alternative  decided 
upon. 

CHARTERING 

The  shipowners  have  fixed  minimum  rates  from  Australian  ports  to  operate 
from  April  15  to  May  15  as  follows: — 

To  the  United  Kingdom  from  New  South  Wales  and  Western  Australia, 
23s.  6d.  in  bags  and  21s.  in  bulk;  from  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  24s.  6d.  in 
bags  and  22s.  in  bulk.  To  the  Orient  from  New  South  Wales,  13s.  in  bags  and 
lis.  in  bulk;  from  Victoria  and  South  Australia,  15s.  in  bags  and  13s.  6d.  in 
bulk;  from  Western  Australia,  14s.  6d.  in  bags  and  13s.  in  bulk.  All  freights 
payable  in  English  currency  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds.  For  shipments  later  than 
May  15  the  shipowners  have  fixed  a  minimum  of  about  Is.  per  ton  additional  to 
United  Kingdom  ports,  but  unchanged  for  the  Orient. 

COMMERCIAL  NOTES  FROM  NEW  SOUTH  WALES 

B.  Millin,  Commercial  Agent 
Population  of  Australia 

Sydney,  April  25,  1935. — The  estimated  population  of  Australia  as  at  Decem- 
ber 31,  1934,  was  6,706,438,  according  to  figures  just  issued  by  the  Government 
Statistician.  The  total  comprised  3,401,783  males  and  3,304,655  females,  and 
was  49,526  greater  than  the  estimated  population  at  the  end  of  1933.  The  excess 
of  births  over  deaths  in  1934  was  47,246,  compared  with  52,152  in  1933,  and  an 
annual  natural  increase  of  69,746  during  the  previous  ten  years. 

Australian  death  rates  have  fallen  less  rapidly  than  birth  rates,  so  that  the 
net  result  has  been  a  falling  rate  of  natural  increase.  The  year  1934  was  the 
second  year  since  1929  to  show  a  gain  bv  migration,  the  previous  year  being  the 
first. 

The  rate  of  the  total  increase  in  Australian  population  during  1934  was  only 
0-74  per  cent  for  the  decennium,  whereas  the  average  annual  rate  of  increase  for 
the  period  ended  1933  was  1-46  per  cent. 

Vineyards  of  Australia 

Australian  vineyards  cover  approximately  120,000  acres,  the  capital  invested 
in  the  industry  being  estimated  at  £20,000,000.  In  the  last  six  vintages  100,- 
000,000  gallons  of  wine  have  been  produced,  and  the  annual  output  of  grape 
brandy  is  500,000  gallons. 

Over  16,000,000  gallons  of  wine  have  been  exported  from  Australia  during 
the  last- six  years,  the  principal  destinations  being  the  United  Kingdom,  New 
Zealand,  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Eastern  countries. 

In  addition,  Australia  produces  approximately  135,000,000  pounds  of  dried 
fruits — sultanas,  currants,  prunes,  and  raisins.  The  exports  of  dried  fruits  go 
mainly  to  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada.  : 

Power  Supply  in  Australia 

Australia  presents  an  interesting  study  in  the  broad  features  of  power 
economics.  The  population  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  area  and  is  widely 
scattered,  with  the  result  that  the  home  market  for  manufactures  is  restricted 
within  narrow  limits.  The  country  depends  for  its  financial  stability  on  its 
primary  products — wool,  wheat,  meats,  fruit,  dairy  products,  and  minerals — and 
in  the  production  of  these  the  power  consumption,  except  in  relation  to  mining, 
is  relatively  insignificant. 
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With  the  exception  of  the  State  of  Tasmania,  where  they  have  large  lakes  in 
the  mountain  districts  with  swift-running  rivers,  the  opportunities  for  hydro- 
electric development  in  Australia  are  comparatively  small  and  can  only  be  carried 
out  at  great  cost,  Consequently  the  bulk  of  the  power  used  is  derived  direct 
from  coal  or  from  electric  plants  actuated  by  coal.  Crude  oil  is  also  an  important 
factor,  especially  in  oversea  traffic  where  oil  has  almost  displaced  coal.  Aus- 
tralia is,  however,  fortunate  in  having  huge  supplies  of  coal  available,  and  it  is 
estimated  that  at  the  present  rate  of  extraction  there  is  sufficient  known  coal  to 
last  two  hundred  years. 

Export  of  Rabbits  and  Hares  from  Australia 

The  shipments  of  rabbits  and  hares  from  Australia  for  the  seven  months 
ended  January  31  last  amounted  to  8,190,000  pairs  with  a  total  value  of  £399,394, 
representing  a  considerable  increase  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  The 
United  Kingdom  is  easily  the  largest  purchaser,  consignments  to  that  market 
representing  approximately  97  per  cent  of  the  total. 

Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Sydney 

The  102nd  Royal  Agricultural  Society  show  recently  held  at  Sydney  was 
the  largest  and  most  successful  in  the  history  of  the  society.  Originally  started 
as  an  agricultural  exhibition  only,  it  has  gradually  developed  into  a  general  show 
catering  for  the  secondary  as  well  as  the  primary  industries. 

The  display  of  beef  cattle  far  exceeded  anything  previously  exhibited,  and, 
generally  speaking,  the  classes  were  far  nearer  export  requirements  than  formerly. 
Wheat  experts  expressed  satisfaction  with  the  general  good  quality  of  the  exhibits. 
Growers  throughout  the  state  have  recently  been  taking  a  keen  interest  in  the 
production  of  stronger  flour  white  wheats,  and  exhibits  of  these  were  considered 
to  be  particularly  satisfactory. 

Evidence  of  the  revival  of  the  motor  industry,  which  has  for  more  than  a 
year  been  reflected  in  the  consistent  increase  in  the  registrations  of  new  vehicles, 
was  revealed  in  the  display  of  a  wide  variety  of  new  cars,  commercial  vehicles, 
motor  cycles  and  accessories. 


CANNED  FRUITS  IMPORTATIONS  INTO  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

J.  H.  English,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  April  26,  1935. — For  the  first  three  months  of  1935  the  imports  of 
canned  fruits  into  the  United  Kingdom  totalled  1,812,000  cases.  This  repre- 
sented a  substantial  decline  in  the  arrivals  from  a  year  ago,  during  which  period 
the  shipments  were  particularly  heavy.  An  analysis  of  the  figures  issued  by 
the  Imperial  Economic  Committee  shows  arrivals  of  canned  fruits  at  the  prin- 
cipal ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  be  as  follows  for  the  first  quarter  of  1935 
and  1934  respectively: — 

Jan.-Mar.,  Jan.-Mar., 
1935  1934 
Cases  Cases 

Apples   83,847  103,966 

Apricots   49,696  103,497 

Peaches   242,773  448,478 

Pears  '         417,768  485,780 

Fruit  salad   106,028  196,803 

Loganberries   35,352  20,418 

Other  berries   9,908  2,626 

Cherries   14,760  17,424 

Tn  each  instance,  it  will  be  noticed,  recorded  imports  are  less  than  in  the 
corresponding  period  of  1934,  an  exception  being  loganberries,  which  rose  from 
20,000  cases  to  35,000  cases. 
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IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 


For  the  period  January  1  to  March  16,  1935,  imports  of  canned  fruits  from 
Canada  were  approximately  28  per  cent  greater  than  during  the  corresponding 
1934  period.  The  great  bulk  of  the  trade  was  composed  of  canned  apples  and 
pears,  shipments  of  which  were  materially  heavier  than  in  the  January-March 
period  of  1934.   Details  of  the  principal  receipts  from  Canada  are  as  follows: — 

Jan.  1  to  Mar.  16 

1935  1934 

Cases  Cases 

Total                                                                                     66,512  52,011 

Apples                                                                             23,974  15,952 

Apple  Pectin    1  2,100 

Pectin   L4122   

Loganberries                                                                     2,600  2,400 

Peaches                                                                               560  226 

Pears                                                                              36,863  30,398 

Cherries                                                                               8053  415 

Grapefruit                                                                           125  310 

1  Including  655  cases  maraschino  cherries.    2  Excluding  248  barrels.    3  Excluding  372  barrels. 

Besides  apples  and  pears,  which  have  already  been  referred  to  as  registering 
substantial  increases,  the  imports  of  peaches  rose  slightly  during  the  period.  On 
the  other  hand,  imports  of  loganberries  declined.  The  total  quantity  imported 
from  Canada  was  far  below  the  figures  for  the  United  States. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  despite  statements  to  the  effect  that  the  United  Kingdom 
market  for  loganberries  is  declining,  United  States  shipments  improved  during 
the  period.  The  relative  smallness  of  Canadian  shipments,  however,  is  probably 
due  to  absence  of  large  supplies  in  Canada  at  the  moment  as  well  as  to  current 
quotations. 

Imports  of  principal  fruits  by  countries  for  the  first  quarter  of  1935  are 
shown  in  the  following  table: — 

UNITED  KINGDOM  IMPORTS  OF  CANNED  FRUITS  FOR  THE  PERIODS  JANUARY  1  TO 

MARCH  30,  1935  AND  1934 

Canada           United  States          Australia  South  Africa  Other  Countries 

1935       1934  1935     1934       1935  1934 
Figures  in  Cases 

300        250    7,421 

11,954    17,919    9,035  575   

51,080    82.372        12    26 

15,034    33,637        25  100   

7.650    16.241  1,025      319    340,801  413,110 


1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

Apples  

33,003 

15,937 

50,544 

80.358 

Apricots  .  . 

28.707 

85,003 

Peaches  . . 

235 

126 

191,148 

365.954 

Pears  

45,292 

28,408 

357,417 

423.635 

Pineapples.  .  . 

16.122 

11.268 

Loganberries  . 

3,i54 

8,873 

312,193 

11,545 

Cherries  .  . 

450 

654 

3,410 

1,395 

Grapefruit    .  . 

25 

411.832 

349.612 

Plums  

122 

28 

53 

5 


50      10,720  15.325 

25    2.480  610 

  100 


MARKET  SITUATION 

Recent  sales  of  canned  fruits  in  London  are  reported  to  have  been  restricted, 
Australian  because  of  lack  of  further  supplies  and  United  States  in  view  of 
unstable  exchange  It  is  stated  that  since  the  Australian  market  opened  in  January 
or  February,  some  820,000  cases  of  peaches  and  apricots  have  been  sold.  Since 
then,  however,  interest  has  lessened.  Australian  supplies  appear  to  be  largely 
cleared  up,  and  no  further  offers  are  anticipated  unless  the  Australian  domestic 
market  should  fail  to  take  up  its  allotted  share.  Generally  speaking,  spot  stocks 
of  Australian  fruits  are  thought  to  be  small,  with  peaches  practically  the  largest 
holding.  Current  c.i.f.  prices  of  Australian  standard  grade  peaches  are  6s.  9d., 
apricots  7s.,  and  pears  7s.  6d.  These  have  remained  steady  since  the  opening, 
a  month  or  so  past. 

Little  interest  has  so  far  been  displayed  in  Californan  fruits,  chiefly,  it  is 
believed,  on  account  of  the  exchange,  which  has  been  unfavourable.    In  some 
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quarters  it  is  stated  that  stocks  of  Californian  fruits  are  well  cleared  up,  but 
offers  do  not  appear  to  bring  much  response.    Indeed,  Californian  pears  have 
shown  a  tendency  to  ease  in  price,  while  other  fruits  have  remained  fairly  steady. 
It  appears,  however,  that  the  market  is  waiting  as  long  as  possible  before  buying  - 
in  the  hope  that  the  exchange  will  stabilize  itself  at  or  near  par. 

Loganberries,  which  looked  a  promising  line  for  Canada  a  year  or  so  ago, 
seem  to  be  steadily  declining  in  favour.  This  may  be  partly  due  to  antipathy 
on  the  part  of  shopkeepers,  who  hesitate  to  stock  the  fruit  in  view  of  its  tendency 
to  develop  hydrogen  swell.  All  fruits  canned  with  seeds  are  subject  to  this,  but 
loganberries  may  suffer  more  than  others.  However,  they  are  not  so  widely 
in  favour  as  other  fruits,  and  English  canned  raspberries  are  mentioned  as  tend- 
ing to  displace  them.  Canadian  loganberries  are  almost  universally  considered 
to  be  at  least  as  good  as  any  available,  but  at  present  prices  are  too  high.  Oregon 
2's,  for  example,  are  currently  quoted  at  about  4s.  4d.  c.i.f.,  plus  duty,  as  compared 
with  Canadian  of  comparable  quality  which  are  6s.  6d.  The  trade  would  prob- 
ably pay  5s.  3d.  or  5s.  6d.  for  Canadian  grades  packed  50  per  cent  syrup,  but 
the  price  asked  creates  no  interest.  In  any  event,  the  outlook  does  not  appear 
very  favourable  at  the  moment. 

Demand  for  gallon  apples  has  remained  good  and  the  outlook  appears  favour- 
able. Shipments  of  Canadian  canned  apples  have  increased  and  have  sold  well, 
but  importers  still  complain  of  the  wide  variation  in  the  Canadian  pack  from 
different  areas.  Ontario  apples  are  regarded  as  the  best  and  are  quoted  at  from 
18s.  to  19s.  duty  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  Nova  Scotias  are  said  to  be  inferior, 
and  as  a  result  are  listed  at  about  15s.  6d. 

Oregon  gallon  apples  continue  to  get  a  premium  over  Canadian  and  are  con- 
sidered the  best  on  the  market.  Current  prices  are  about  21s.  duty  paid,  but  on 
a  price  basis  Canadian  have  attracted  chief  attention. 

TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1934 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
I 

Imparts 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  May  17,  1935. — The  total  c.i.f.  value  of  imports  into 
Jamaica  during  the  calendar  year  1934  was  £4,777,069,  including  importations 
by  parcels  post  which  amounted  to  £155,435.  Imports  totalled  £7,027,013  in 
1929,  £6.101,513  in  1930,  £4,945,539  in  1931,  £4,754,152  in  1932,  and  £4,367,843 
in  1933.  The  last-mentioned  figure  was  the  lowest  since  1920,  and  the  cause 
was  the  occurrence  of  hurricanes  in  October,  1932,  and  November,  1933,  which 
heavily  reduced  the  output  of  bananas,  the  colony's  most  valuable  item  of 
export,  and  therefore  curtailed  the  community's  purchasing  power.  The  year 
1934  was  one  of  moderate  but  gratifying  business  recovery,  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  the  total  value  of  Jamaica's  import  trade  in  this  period  exceeded 
that  in  1932,  which,  taking  the  effects  of  the  prevailing  economic  depression  into 
account,  was  on  the  whole  by  no  means  a  bad  one  for  business. 

As  compared  with  1933,  there  were  increases  during  1934  both  of  quan- 
tity and  value  in  the  imports  of  most  of  the  articles  in  large  demand — viz.  bags 
and  sacks,  boots  and  shoes,  cement,  cotton  piece-goods,  glassware,  hardware 
and  ironmongery,  motor  cars,  motor  trucks  and  tires  and  tubes  therefor,  paper 
manufactures,  butter  and  its  substitutes,  cheese,  pickled  herring  and  mackerel, 
lard  and  its  substitutes,  ham,  salted  beef,  condensed  milk,  salt,  Douglas  fir  and 
pitch  pine  lumber.  Dried  salted  fish,  a  staple  foodstuff  in  Jamaica,  shows  by 
comparison  a  smaller  quantity  but  a  considerably  greater  value;  the  converse 
is  the  case  with  wet  salted  pork,  kerosene  oil,  gasolene,  coal,  and  laundry  soap. 
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Decreases  both  of  quantity  and  of  value  are  registered  in  imports  of  beer,  flour, 
cornmeal,  corn,  rice,  and  matches.  The  imports  during  1933  are  recorded,  in 
respect  of  all  these  articles,  as  listed  in  the  import  statistics  given  further  on 
in  this  report. 

Of  total  imports  in  1934,  the  United  Kingdom  is  credited  with  £1,809,917, 
representing  39 -21  per  cent  of  the  total;  the  United  States  with  £847,289  (18*3 
per  cent);  Canada  with  £734,825  (16-0  per  cent);  other  British  Empire  coun- 
tries with  £647,782  (14-0  per  cent) ;  Japan  with  £205,519  (4-4  per  cent) ;  and 
other  foreign  countries  with  £376,302  (8-1  per  cent). 

Apart  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  the  principal  British  Empire 
countries  from  which  imports  were  made  by  Jamaica  during  the  year  under 
review  were:  Trinidad,  £282,603  (chiefly  gasolene  and  kerosene  oil);  India, 
£108,135  (jute  bags  and  rice) ;  Newfoundland,  £102,955  (fish) ;  New  Zealand, 
£41,332  (chiefly  butter);  and  British  Guiana,  £17,681  (mainly  rice). 

Prominent  among  foreign  countries  other  than  the  United  States  are  the 
following:  Japan,  £205,519  (chiefly  apparel,  chinaware,  cotton  and  silk  piece- 
goods,  haberdashery,  and  hardware) ;  Germany,  £80,186  (chiefly  chinaware, 
cutlery,  glassware,  haberdashery,  hardware,  paper,  perfumery,  toys  and  games) ; 
Holland,  £45,484  (chiefly  wrapping  paper  and  leaf  tobacco) ;  and  France,  £31,328 
(chiefly  perfumery,  silk  goods,  wines  and  spirits). 

As  in  1932  and  1933,  Jamaica  imported  from  Japan  goods  of  greater  aggre- 
gate value  than  she  did  from  any  foreign  country  except  the  United  States. 
More  than  four-fifths  of  these  imports  were,  however,  made  during  the  former 
half  of  1934 — that  is,  before  the  Jamaica  Government  established  quotas  gov- 
erning the  imports  of  cotton  and  rayon  piece-goods  from  all  foreign  countries. 
This  legislation  was  enacted  on  June  7,  1934,  with  effect  as  from  May  7  of  that 
year,  and  quotas  were  fixed,  in  respect  of  each  foreign  country,  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  annual  imports  in  the  years  1927-31  inclusive. 

On  June  20,  1934,  the  tariff  preferences  granted  by  Jamaica  on  boots,  shoes 
and  apparel  of  all  kinds  manufactured  in  the  British  Empire  were  considerably 
increased;  and  these  changes  have  greatly  restricted  imports  from  Japan  of  the 
commodities  mentioned.  It  is  certain  that  Jamaica's  purchases  from  that  coun- 
try during  the  present  year  will  be  much  less  than  they  were  in  1934;  never- 
theless, there  are  many  items — e.g.  chinaware,  glassware,  and  hardware — in 
which  no  special  restrictions  against  foreign  goods  have  yet  been  applied,  and 
in  which  Japanese  exporters  are  making  headway.  A  Japanese  steamship 
line  has  lately  begun  to  call  at  Jamaica. 

Divided  into  the  British  Board  of  Trade  categories,  Jamaica's  imports  in 
1934  appear  as  follows: — 


Food,   drink  and  tobacco   £1,346,592 

Ra^v    materials    and    articles    mainly    unmanufactured   326,307 

Articles    wholly    or    mainly    manufactured   2,932,270 

Animals  not  for  food   4,645 

Bullion,  ,  specie  and  parcels  post   167,255 


Total   £4,777,069 


Of  the  £167,255  representing  bullion,  specie,  and  parcels  post,  the  last-named 
accounted  for  £155,435;  imports  of  silver  and  nickel  specie  totalled  £11,820. 
No  gold  or  other  specie  was  imported. 

Canada  remained  in  1934  the  largest  single  supplier  of  goods  classified  as 
food,  drink  and  tobacco,  total  imports  of  which  during  that  year  were  in  round 
figures  £40,000  less  in  value  than  those  of  1933.  In  1934  imports  from  Canada 
under  this  category  totalled  £472,324;  from  the  United  Kingdom,  £330,010; 
from  the  United  States  £160,466;  and  from  Newfoundland,  £102,945. 


1  As  in  former  years,  imports  by  parcels  post  are  not  taken  into  account  in  this  calculation, 
as  they  are  not  distinguished  by  countries  or  by  categories  in  the  Jamaican  customs  returns; 
but  the  omission  makes  little  or  no  difference  in  the  percentages. 
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In  manufactured  goods  Canada  made  moderate  but  gratifying  progress 
in  1934.  Although  this,  at  least  to  some  extent,  must  be  attributed  to  the  fact 
that  the  exchange  situation  was  favourable  to  buying  from  the  Dominion 
during  that  year,  whereas  the  contrary  had  been  the  case  during  most  of  1933  and 
1932,  the  greater  interest  taken  by  Canadian  manufacturers  in  trading  with 
Jamaica  no  doubt  helped  to  increase  the  colony's  imports  of  goods  of  this  class 
from  Canada. 

Of  the  imports  of  manufactured  goods  during  1934,  the  United  Kingdom 
supplied  £1,325,871,  the  United  States  £541,175,  Trinidad  £282,274  (oil  and 
gasolene),  Canada  £239,725,  and  Japan  £205,191.  The  following  table  shows 
the  total  imports  of  such  goods  (except  food,  drink  and  tobacco)  during  the 
past  six  years,  and  the  imports  from  Canada:— 


1929   £3,256,027  £314,297 

1930   3.166.818  236,982 

1931   2,398,623  193,981 

1932   2,412.622  172.538 

1933   2,517,161  172.416 

1934   2,932,270  239,725 


It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  the  value  of  imports  from  Canada  was 
greater  in  1934  than  in  any  year  since  1929.  The  increase  in  quantity  (which 
cannot  be  precisely  determined)  is  undoubtedly  larger  than  these  figures  indicate, 
because  commodity  values  sharply  declined  in  the  three  years  following  1929. 
It  would  not  be  an  overstatement  to  say  that,  as  regards  volume,  Jamaica's 
imports  of  manufactured  goods  from  the  Dominion  during  1934  approximated 
the  imports  during  1929,  which  was  a  very  good  year  for  business  in  general.  The 
1934  imports  were  obviously  greater  in  volume  than  those  of  1931,  1932,  and 
1933;  and  although  the  1934  imports  exceeded  those  of  1930  by  only  £2,743,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  commodity  values  in  1930  were,  as  in  1929  (though 
not  to  the  same  extent),  higher  than  in  1934.  Therefore  Canada's  gain  in  the 
latter  year  is  actually  greater  than  the  figures  show.  It  is  in  this  category 
that  the  Dominion's  export  trade  with  Jamaica  may  be  expected  to  make  the 
most  progress.  The  opportunities  for  such  progress,  in  respect  of  apparel,  boots 
and  shoes  (total  imports  of  which  in  1934  were  valued  at  over  £300,000)  were 
bettered  by  the  increase,  in  June  last,  of  the  tariff  preferences  granted  by  Jamaica 
on  British  Empire  goods  of  these  kinds. 

The  following  table  shows  the  trend  of  Jamaica's  import  trade  during  the 
past  three  calendar  years: — 


1932  Per  Cent  1933  Per  Cent  1934    Per  Cent 

United  Kingdom                           £1,890.526       41.4  £1,697,475       40.3  £1,809,917  39.2 

United    States                                 817,211       17.9  687,937       16.3  847,289  18.3 

Canada                                           687,147       15.0  675,297       16.0  734,825  16.0 

Other  countries                              1,177,636       25.7  1,158,046       27.4  1,229,603  26.5 

Parcels  post                                    181,632    149,088    155,435   


Total..   £4,754,152      100.0       £4,367,843      100.0       £4,777,069  100.0 


Canada's  percentage  in  1931  was  17-5;  in  1930  it  was  16-4;  and  in  1929,  18-0. 
The  fall  in  the  value  of  fish  and  flour,  which  are  very  large  items  of  Jamaica's 
import  trade;  the  transfer  from  Canada  to  New  Zealand  of  the  bulk  of  Jamaica's 
custom  for  butter;  the  rise  of  Newfoundland  to  the  position  of  chief  supplier  of 
dried  codfish;  and  the  loss  by  Canada  to  the  United  Kingdom  of  a  substantial 
portion  of  the  colony's  flour  business — these  factors  have  contributed  during  recent 
years  to  reduce  Canada's  share  of  Jamaica's  import  trade.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  account,  however,  Canada's  position  improved  during  1934  in  respect  of 
manufactured  goods. 

In  1934,  69-2  per  cent  of  Jamaica's  import  trade  was  done  with  British 
Empire  countries.  The  percentage  in  1933  was  69-6;  in  1932,  69-5;  in  1931,  60-5; 
in  1930,  58-8:  and  in  1929,  62-4. 
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Details  of  Principal  Imports,  1934 
class  i — food,  drink,  and  tobacco 

Aerated  and  Mineral  Waters.— Total,  7,022  dozen  bottles  (£1.431) :  France,  4,300  dozen 
(£802) ;  United  Kingdom,  2,162  dozen  (£465)  ;  United  States,  260  dozen  (£84)  ;  Germany, 
195  dozen  (£53). 

Baking  Powder—  Total.  66,172  pounds  (£2,369)  :  United  Kingdom,  37.123  pounds  (£1.465)  ; 
United  States,  25,007  pounds  (£800);  Canada,  3,732  pounds  (£88). 

Beer,  Ale,  Stout  and  Porter.— Total,  132.823  gallons  (£34,895) :  United  Kingdom,  114.185 
gallons  (£30.964)  ;  Denmark,  5,901  gallons  (£1,112)  ;  Holland,  4.005  gallons  (£725)  ;  Canada 
2,480  gallons  (£496);  Germany,  2,301  gallons  (£672);  Cuba,  2,287  gallons  (£542).  Total 
imports  in  1933  were  154,027  gallons  (£36,990). 

Biscuits,  Bread,  and  Cake:  (a)  Unsweetened. — Total,  19,055  pounds  (£1,143):  United 
Kingdom.  6,960  pounds  (£545) ;  Canada,  6.391  pounds  (£239) ;  United  States,  4,2^1  pounds 
(£261);  Irish  Free  State,  1,469  pounds  (£98).  These  imports  were  not  in  bulk;  that  is,  the 
biscuits  were  put  up  in  small  containers. 

(b)  Sweetened.— Total  74,042  pounds  (£4,517):  United  Kingdom,  49.430  pounds  (£3  448); 
United  States,  21,520  pounds  (£936);  Canada,  1,534  pounds  (£73). 

Butter.— Total,  1,116,743  pounds  (£38,394):  New  Zealand,  1,086,675  pounds  (£37,138); 
Irish  Free  State,  12.572  pounds  (£414);  Canada,  9,203  pounds  (£541).  Total  imports  in  1933 
were  792,160  pounds  (£33,012). 

Butter  Substitutes.— Total,  613,242  pounds  (£11,746):  United  Kingdom,  610,969  pounds 
(£11,693) ;  small  remainder  from  Norway,  Holland,  and  the  United  States.  Total  imports 
in  1933  were  591,328  pounds  (£13,722).  Moderate  quantities  of  butter  are  produced 
in  Jamaica,  and  proposals  have  been  made  during  the  past  two  yeais  to  improve  the 
organization  of  the  local  dairy  industry  with  a  view  to  increasing  its  output,  but  nothing 
definite  has  yet  been  done  along  these  lines.  A  suggestion  to  raise  the  Customs  duties 
on  imported  butter  was  rejected  by  the  Legislative  Council. 

Cattle  and  Other  Animal  Foods:  (a)  Bran  and  Middlings. — Total,  350,040  pounds 
(£1,006):  Canada,  328,000  pounds  (£922);  remainder  from  United  States  and  United 
Kingdom. 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  476,373  pounds  (£2,078):  Canada,  276,010  pounds  (£1,060); 
United  Kingdom,  123,950  pounds  (£708);  United  States,  47,609  pounds  (£190). 

Cheese.— Total,  563,360  pounds  (£16,461) :  Canada,  495,109  pounds  (£14.173) ;  New  Zea- 
land, 44,214  pounds  (£1,033);  United  Kingdom,  13,699  pounds  (£682).  Total  imports  in  1933 
were  428,089  pounds  (£14,009). 

Cocoa,  Prepared.— -Total,  266,899  pounds  (£5,220):  Holland,  110,050  pounds  (£1,016); 
United  Kingdom,  85,715  pounds  (£3,592) ;  remainder  from  British  West  Africa,  France, 
and  the  United  States. 

Confectionery.— -Total,  440,968  pounds  (£18,987)  :  United  Kingdom,  338,890  pounds 
(£14.306);  United  States,  61,147  pounds  (£2,896);  Canada,  21,285  pounds  (£1.228);  Germany, 
6,830  pounds  (£176);  France,  4,793  pounds  (£147). 

Eggs.— Total,  21,247  dozen  (£1,035) :  Canada,  9,035  dozen  (£543) ;  United  States,  6,136 
dozen  (£334);  Haiti,  6,064  dozen  (£157). 

Fish  (a)  Alewives.— Total.  1,323.800  pounds  (£7,523):  entirely  from  Canada 

(b)  Canned.— Total,  989,490  pounds  (£21,018):  United  States,  597,432  pounds  (£11,836); 
Canada,  279,094  pounds  (£6,124) ;  United  Kingdom,  95,567  pounds  (£2.257) ;  Japan  7,353 
pounds  (£155);  Norway,  3,263  pounds  (£152);  France,  2,493  pounds  (£223).  Canned  salmon 
and  herring  were  large  items  of  this  category. 

(c)  Dried  Salted.— Total,  13,941,138  pounds  (£172,973) :  Newfoundland.  8,212,076  pounds 
(£101,949) ;  Canada,  5,687,664  pounds  (£68,903) ;  United  States,  15,420  pounds  (£645) ;  United 
Kingdom,  13,533  pounds  (£212).    Total  imports  in  1933  were  14,298,060  pounds  (£152,306). 

(d)  Fresh.— Total,  30,251  pounds  (£703):  United  States,  21,256  pounds  (£364);  United 
Kingdom,  9,170  pounds  (£256);  Canada,  5,819  (£173). 

(e)  Herring,  Pickled.— Total,  980,670  pounds  (£4,939):  Canada,  935,000  pounds  (£4,704); 
Newfoundland,  45,670  pounds  (£235).    Total  imports  in  1933  were  851,600  pounds  (£4,573). 

(j)  Herring,  Smoked.— Total,  69,176  pounds  (£772)  :  Canada,  27,106  pounds  (£329): 
Norway,  23,060  pounds  (£169) ;  Newfoundland,  8,360  pounds  (£39) ;  United  Kingdom.  8,292 
pounds  (£219). 

(g)  Mackerel,  Pickled.— -Total,  8,435,800  pounds  (£60,518):  Canada,  8,422,200  pounds 
(£60,414);  Newfoundland,  13,600  pounds  (£104).  During  recent  years,  following  a  charge  in 
popular  taste,  imports  of  pickled  mackerel  have  considerably  increased,  and  those  of  pickled 
herring  have  declined.    Total  imports  in  1933  were  6,306,100  pounds  (£43,687). 

(h)  Salmon,  Pickled.— -Total,  67,498  pounds  (£910) :  Newfoundland,  41,900  pounds  (£557) ; 
Canada,  25,598  pounds  (£353). 
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Fruit,  Fresh  (a)  Apples—  Total.  175,130  pounds  (£2.119):  United  States  167  551  pounds 
(£2,008);  Canada,  7,059  pounds  (£104). 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  54,022  pounds  (£1,140):  United  States.  53,755  pounds  (£1,132). 
Imported  apples,  pears,  peaches,  and  other  fresh  fruit  are  consumed  only  by  the  middle 
and  upper  classes,  who  represent  a  very  small  fraction  of  Jamaica's  total  population.  The 
masses  of  the  people  eat  tropical  fruit,  which  are  produced  in  abundance  and  also  in  con- 
siderable variety.   This  condition  appears  to  be  permanent. 

Fruit,  Dried.— Total,  631,818  pounds  (£8,993):  United  States,  414,627  pounds  (£5,083); 
Greece,  185,263  pounds  (£3,138);  United  Kingdom,  9,224  pounds  (£300)  Currant*,  raisins, 
prunes,  dates,  and  figs  were  the  chief  items  of  this  classification. 

Grain  (a)  Com.— Total,  1,642;573  pounds  (£5,397) :  United  States,  1,628.317  pounds 
(£5,355).  Maize  comprised  most  of  these  imports.  Total  imports  in  1938  were  2,276,991 
pounds  (£8,596). 

(b)  Oats.— Total,  1,214,151  pounds  (£4,281):  Canada,  1,192,360  pounds  (£4,184\ 

(c)  Rice.— Total,  2,807,707  pounds  (£102,961)  principally  from  India.  Siam,  and  British 
Guiana.    Total  imports  in  1933  were  35,362,341  pounds  (£14i,065). 

(d)  Wheat.— Total,  443,133  pounds  (£2,191):  Canada,  439.282  pounds  (£2,147). 

(e)  Wheat  Flour.— Total,  402,175  bags  of  196  pounds  (£337,933):  Canada,  260,827  bags 
(£232,453);  United  Kingdom.  136,814  bags  (£101,386);  France,  2,576  bags  (£1,835);  United 
States,  1,181  bags  (£1,709).  Total  imports  in  1933  were  446,636  bags  (£378,450).  Up  to  the 
beginning  of  1932  imports  from  the  United  Kingdom  were  negligible  in  quantity,  but  this 
trade  has  since  grown  apace.  The  English  flour  is  mostly  of  "  counter "  variety,  used 
by  the  Jamaican  peasantry  for  domestic  purposes,  but  some  of  it  approximates  Canadian 
baking  grades. 

(f)  Cornmeal— Total,  51,453  bags  of  196  pounds  (£38,059):  Canada,  23,569  bags 
(£17,940);  United  Kingdom,  14,589  bags  (£10,317);  United  States,  13.170  bags  (£9,716)' ; 
British  South  Africa,  125  bags  (£86).    Total  imports  in  1933  were  89,761  bags  (£68.430). 

(g)  Oatmeal— Total,  329  bags  of  196  pounds  (£980);  Canada,  161  bags  (£252);  United 
Kingdom,  160  bags  (£715). 

(h)  Peas  and  Beans,  Whole.— Total,  2,387,553  pounds  (£16.714):  Chile.  1,676,239  pounds 
(£11.702);  United  States,  605,907  pounds  (£4,424);  Haiti,  43,158  pounds  (£167);  Canada, 
20.500  pounds  (£121). 

(i)  Peas  and  Beans,  Split.— Total,  408.790  pounds  (£2,806) :  Canada,  251,110  pounds 
(£1,758);  United  Kingdom,  154,670  pounds  (£1,024). 

(j)  Cornflour.— Total,  42,251  pounds  (£6800:  United  Kingdom.  35.175  pounds  (£602); 
United  States  6,600  pounds  (£75) ;  remainder  from  Straits  Settlements  and  Holland. 

(k)  Farinaceous  Preparations.  Unspecified. — Total,  723,834  pounds  (£11,982):  United 
States,  464,369  pounds  (£8,197);  Canada,  167,383  pounds  (£2,309);  United  Kingdom,  48,114 
pounds  (£1,102).    Breakfast  foods  of  various  kinds  are  included  in  this  category. 

Hops.— Total,  16,829  pounds  (£1,158):  Germany,  7,838  pounds  (£386);  United  Kingdom, 
6,983  pounds^  (£387);  Yugoslavia  1,658  pounds  (£321);  Czechoslovakia,  370  pounds  (£64). 

Jams,  Jellies  and  Preserved  Fruits. — Total,  418,583  pounds  (£10,534) :  United  Kingdom 
169,844  pounds  (£4,887);  United  States,  168,391  pounds  (£3,824);  Canada,  35,352  pounds 
(£810);  China,  17,240  pounds  (£368).  Canned  fruit — mainly  pears,  peaches,  apricots  and 
cherries — are  included  in  this  category.  Grapes,  plums,  greengages,  strawberries,  pine- 
apples and  mixed  fruit  for  salad  are  also  sold,  but  to  a  less  extent. 

Lard  and  Its  Substitutes.— -Total,  1,013,002  pounds  (£17,342) :  United  Kingdom,  777,116 
pounds  (£12.243) ;  United  States,  155,795  pounds  (£2,758) ;  Holland,  57,718  pounds  (£1,870) ; 
Canada,  22,317  pounds  (£470).    Total  imports  in  1933  were  887,690  pounds  (£17,509). 

Malt.— Total  240,664  pounds  (£2,366) :  United  Kingdom,  137,840  pounds  (£1,449) ; 
Canada,  68,200  pounds  (£537);  Irish  Free  State  34,524  pounds  (£375). 

Meats  (a)  Fresh.— Total,  97.974  pounds  (£4,246):  Canada,  40,641  pounds  (£1,875); 
New  Zealand,  26.038  pounds  (£930) ;  United  Kingdom,  18,131  pounds  (£891) ;  United  States, 
9,682  pounds  (£394). 

(b)  Canned.— Total,  720,315  pounds  (£13,369):  Argentine  Republic,  493,624  pounds 
(£8,733);  United  States,  39,966  pounds  (£1,732);  United  Kingdom,  17,024  pounds  (£976); 
Canada,  8,199  pounds  (£245). 

(c)  Bacon.— Total,  152,480  pounds  (£6,152) :  United  States,  84,209  pounds  (£3,129) ; 
Canada,  44,933  pounds  (£1,984);  United  Kingdom,  16,401  pounds  (£768);  Denmark,  6,652 
pounds  (£259). 

(d)  Beef,  Wet  Salted.— Total,  1,294,760  pounds  (£18,301):  United  Kingdom,  1,076,200 
pounds  (£15.251);  Argentine  Republic.  121.300  pounds  (£1363);  United  States,  90.460  pounds 
(£1,605).   Total  imports  in  1933  were  953,964  pounds  (£15,421). 

(e)  Ham.— Total,  373,914  pounds  (£15,405):  United  States,  297,769  pounds  (£11,138); 
United  Kingdom,  51,038  pounds  (£3.018);  Canada,  11,636  pounds  (£568);  Holland,  6,277 
pounds  (£346);  Denmark  4,923  pounds  (£249).  Total  imports  in  1933  were  347,269  pounds 
(£16,914). 
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(f)  Pork,  Wet  Salted.— Total,  1,314,872  pounds  (£18,822) :  United  States,  1,118,072  pounds 
(£15,781);  Canada,  195,200  pounds  (£3,015).  Total  imports  in  1933  were  1,161,739  pounds 
(£20,080). 

(g)  Sausages,  Wet,  Salted  or  Cured. — Total  13,502  pounds  (£619) :  Canada  5,885  pounds 
(£207);  United  States,  4,990  pounds  (£233);  China  2,196  pounds  (£153). 

(h)  Tongues,  Dried,  Salted. — Total,  438  pounds  (£26) :  from  United  States  and  China. 

(i)  Tongues,  Wet,  Salted.— Total,  13,100  pounds  (£448).  Canada  11,300  pounds  (£386); 
United  States,  1,800  pounds  (£62). 

(j)  Meats,  Salted,  Cured,  Other  Kinds.— Total,  3,984  pounds  (£241) :  Canada,  2,423  pounds 
(£103);  China,  693  pounds  (£49);  United  Kingdom,  397  pounds  (£60). 

Milk  (a)  Condensed,  Unskimmed.— Total,  6,933,650  pounds  (£112,296):  United  Kingdom, 
1,885,986  pounds  (£34,011);  Holland,  1,540,900  pounds  (£21,773);  United  States,  1,301,289 
pounds  (£20,501);  Denmark,  1,053,394  pounds  (£13,984);  Canada,  885,859  pounds  (£18,549); 
Irish  Free  State,  249,480  pounds  (£3,232) ;  New  Zealand,  16,630  pounds  (£244).  Total  imports 
in  1933  were  5,803,618  pounds  (£102,718). 

(b)  Powdered.— Total,  53,175  pounds  (£1,475):  New  Zealand,  20,124  pounds  (£357); 
Canada,  14,278  pounds  (£614) ;  United  States,  10,580  pounds  (£185) ;  United  Kingdom  6,565 
pounds  (£293). 

Pickles.— Total,  £452:  United  Kingdom,  £334;  Canada,  £50;  United  States,  £41. 

Sauces.— Total,  £1,518:  United  Kingdom,  £831;  Canada,  £236;  Hongkong,  £204. 

Provisions,  Unenumerated. — Total,  £22,408:  United  Kingdom,  £10,288;  United  States, 
£7,856;  Canada,  £1,912;  China,  £1,094. 

Salt  (a)  Rock.— Total,  346  long  tons  (£1,130):  Germany,  318  tons  (£979);  United  King- 
dom, 28  tons  (£151). 

(b)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  16,361,352  pounds  (£15,690):  United  Kingdom,  7,561,357 
pounds  (£11,427);  Bahamas,  4,949,255  pounds  (£2,360);  Turks  Islands,  3,778,982  pounds 
(£1,790);  Germany,  67,200  pounds  (£90).  Total  imports  in  1933  were  15,822,203  pounds 
(£15,365). 

Spirits  (a)  Brandy. — Total,  2,610  gallons  (£4,772):  almost  entirely  from  France. 

(b)  Gin—  Total,  4,014  gallons  (£3,058):  mainly  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

(c)  Whisky.— Total,  21,840  gallons  (£25,305) :  United  Kingdom,  20,476  gallons  (£23,- 
817) ;  Canada,  916  gallons  (£824) ;  United  States,  338  gallons  (£512) ;  Irish  Free  State,  110 
gallons  (£152). 

Tea.— Total,  104,534  pounds  (£0,117):  Ceylon,  76,545  pounds  (£7,467)  ;  Hongkong,  21,803 
pounds  (£1,124);  United  Kingdom,  2,381  pounds  (£218);  China,  1,655  pounds  (£140). 

Tobacco  (a)  Leaf,  for  blending.— -Total,  445,616  pounds  (£22,730):  United  States,  398,- 
700  pounds  (£21,017);  Canada,  46,913  pounds  (£1,713).  These  imports  were  mainly  for  the 
use  of  the  local  cigarette  manufacturing  industry.  Efforts  are  being  made  to  produce  in 
Jamaica  Virginia  leaf  suitable  for  this  purpose,  but  this  project  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage. 

(b)  Leaf,  for  Cigar  Wrappers.— Total,  22,338  pounds  (£4,338) :  Holland,  22,180  pounds 
(£4,312);  Sumatra.  158  pounds  (£26). 

(c)  Cigarettes.— -Total,  27,609  pounds  (£8,918):  United  Kingdom,  25,923  pounds  (£8,557); 
United  States,  1,681  pounds  (£356). 

(d)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  7,302  pounds  (£1.522):  Canada,  3,501  pounds  (£416);  United 
Kingdom.  3,061  pounds  (£908)  ;  United  States,  510  pounds  (£78).  Pipe  tobacco  was  the  chief 
item  of  this  category;  a  well-known  Canadian  brand  of  moderate  price  has  the  largest  sale. 

Vegetables,  Fresh  (a)  Onions  and  Garlic. — Total,  1,441,426  pounds  (£7,228):  Canada, 
637,108  pounds  (£2.407);  United  States,  441,3,10  pounds  (£3,073);  Egypt,  297,580  pounds 
(£1,290);  Hungary,  22,667  pounds  (£230);  Holland,  12,857  pounds  (£64). 

(b)  Potatoes.— -Total.  1,580,782  pounds  (£5,467):  Canada,  1.552,408  pounds  (£5,372); 
United  Kingdom,  20,140  pounds  (£62);  United  States,  8,234  pounds  (£33). 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  67,390  pounds  (£1,244):  United  States,  66,840  pounds  (£1,231). 
This  is  a  small  but  steady  luxury  business,  catering  to  the  middle  and  upper  classes,  mainly 
in  and  near  Kingston.  Celery,  lettuce,  asparagus,  cauliflower,  cabbage  and  tomatoes  are  the 
principal  items. 

(d)  Dried,  Canned  or  Preserved.— -Total,  71.030  pounds  (£1,514):  United  States,  27,086 
pounds  (£688)  ;  Canada,  23,268  pounds  (£387) ;  United  Kingdom,  13.186  pounds  (£283) ; 
Belgium,  5,710  pounds  (£116).  Canned  tomatoes  and  peas  were  considerable  items  of  this 
classification;  but  corn,  asparagus,  celery  and  a  few  other  articles  are  also  in  limited  demand. 

Vinegar. — Total,  3,847  gallons  (£1,390) :  principally  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

Wines.— Total.  19,951  gallons  (£17,366):  France,  5,979  gallons  (£7,850);  Spain.  4,197 
gallons  (£2,252);  Australia,  3.590  gallons  (£2,226);  United  Kingdom,  1,933  gallons  (£2,043). 
Most  of  these  imports  were  still  wines  not  exceeding  18s.  per  gallon  in  value.  Imports  from 
Canada  were  very  email. 

Yeast  and  Yeast  Cakes.— Total,  145,300  pounds  (£5,242) :  United  States,  140.720  pounds 
(£5.077);  United  Kingdom,  4,606  pounds  (£154). 
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CLASS  II  RAW  MATERIALS  AND  ARTICLES  MAINLY  UNMANUFACTURED 

Coal  Bituminous  (a)  for  Bunkering. — Total,  97,401  long  tons  (£102,334):  United  King- 
dom 84.467  tons  (£87,102);  United  States,  12,934  tons  (£15,232).  Total  imports  in  1933  were 
101,453  tons  (£148.709). 

(b)  For  Other  Purposes.— Total,  27,859  long  tons  (£54,020) :  Unite'd  Kingdom,  25,210  tons 
(£49,357) ;  United  States,  2,649  tons  (£4,663).  Total  imports  in  1933  were  19,282  tons  (£34,157). 

Hay  and  Chaff.— Total,  111,122  pounds  (£356):  Canada,  110,872  pounds  (£355);  remainder 
from  the  United  Kingdom.  Various  kinds  of  grasses,  suitable  for  feeding  stock,  are  abund- 
antly produced  in  Jamaica,  and  this  accounts  for  the  small  volume  of  the  imports  of  hay. 

Manures,  not  Chemical. — Total,  294  long  tons  (£1,031)  :  from  the  United  Kingdom  and 
nearby  Caribbean  islands.   Bat  manure  was  a  considerable  item. 

Wood  and  Timber  (a)  Douglas  Fir,  Rough.— Total,  1,182,215  feet  (£5,781) :  Canada,  1,178,- 
627  feet  (£5,757);  United  States,  3,588  feet  (£24).  Imports  in  1933  totalled  603,045  feet 
(£2,270),  Canada  being  the  sole  supplier. 

(b)  Douglas  Fir,  Dressed.— -Total,  1,495,324  feet  (£9,030):  entirely  from  Canada.  In 
1933  total  imports  were  837,216  feet  (£4,167)  exclusively  from  Canada. 

(c)  Pitch  Pine,  Rough.— -Total,  8,398,402  feet  (£56,730):  United  States,  7,193,685  feet 
(£48.328);  Bahamas,  1,165,616  feet  (£8,008);  Nicaragua,  39,101  feet  (£394).  Total  imports 
in  1933  were  6,650,863  feet  (£42,327). 

(d)  Pitch  Pine,  Dressed.— Total,  9,436,116  feet  (£65,129) :  United  States,  9,235,316  feet 
(£63.399);  Bahamas,  133,084  feet  (£1,043);  Nicaragua,  67,716  feet  (£687).  Total  imports  in 
1933  were  8,951,044  feet  (£60,527). 

(e)  White  Pine,  Rough.— Total.  197,988  feet  (£1.385)  :  entirely  from  Canada. 

(f)  White  Pine,  Dressed.— Total,  190,993  feet  (£1,372) :    entirely  from  Canada. 

(g)  Unenumerated,  Rough.— Total,  246,160  feet  (£3,550):  United  States,  145,374  feet 
(£2.716);  Bahamas,  80,456  feet  (£575)  ;  India,  6,217  feet  (£10)  ;  Canada,  5.511  feet  (£95). 
Besides  these  imports,  an  unknown  quantity,  valued  at  £243,  is  shown  as  having  come 
from  Cayman  Islands. 

(h)  Unenumerated,  Dressed.— Total,  13.723  feet  (£225) :  United  States,  10,701  feet  (£193)  ; 
Canada,  3,022  feet  (£32). 

(i)  Shingles,  Cypress  and  Wallaba. — Total,  778,025  in  number  (£2,598) :  entirely  from 
the  United  States. 

(j)  Shingles,  Cedar  and  Other  Kinds. — Total,  1,693.048  in  number  (£3,710)  :  Canada, 
1.442,446  (£3,118);   United  States,  250,602  (£592). 

(k)  Creosoted  Lumber,  R ough.— Total,  73,005  feet  (£1,392):  entirely  from  the  United 
States. 

(I)  Creosoted,  Piles. — Total,  £4,879,  entirely  from  the  United  States.  Imports  under 
(k)  and  (I)  were  made  by  the  Jamaica  Government. 

CLASS   III — ARTICLES  WHOLLY  OR   MAINLY  MANUFACTURED 

Apparel— Total,  £81,145:  United  Kingdom.  £34,393;  Japan,  £33,202;  United  States, 
£9,603;  Canada,  £5.735;  Hongkong,  £2.928;  Panama,  £2,069;  China,  £2,055.  On  June  20, 
1934,  the  tariff  preferences  granted  by  Jamaica  on  British  Empire  goods  of  this  kind  were 
considerably  increased,  and  imports  from  foreign  countries  have  since  declined.  The  United 
Kingdom  and  Canada  are  now  the  principal  countries  of  supply. 

Ammunition  a%d  Explosives  (a)  Cartridges. — Total,  451,395  in  number  (£1,690):  United 
Kingdom.  383,800  (£1.369);  United  States,  67,050  (£313)  ;  Canada,  483t  (£8). 

(b)  Dynamite.— -Total,  108,550  pounds  (£5,306) :  United  Kingdom,  106.550  pounds 
(£5,200);  United  States,  2,000  pounds  (£106). 

(c)  Unenumerated  Explosives. — Total,  £2,498:  United  Kingdom,  £2,484. 

Asphalt  (a)  Pitch.— -Total.  56.345  pounds  (£206):  United  States.  31,747  pounds  (£110); 
United  Kingdom,  22,994  pounds  (£92). 

(b)  Tar.— Total.  50,128  pounds  (£217):  United  Kingdom,  38,484  pounds  (£129); 
Sweden,  8,366  pounds  (£74);  United  States,  3,278  pounds  (£14). 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  3,087,957  pounds  (£15,628):  United  States,  2,597,089  pounds 
(£14.322);  Trinidad.  482,995  pounds  (£1.183);  United  Kingdom,  7.008  pounds  (£102); 
Germany,  865  pounds  (£21). 

Bags  and  Sacks,  for  putting  up  Island  Produce. — Total,  117,103  dozen  (£38.862) :  India, 
114,116  dozen  (£38.008);  United  States,  1,810  dozen  (£453);  Canada,  700  dozen  (£195); 
United  Kingdom,  477  dozen  (£206).   Total  imports  in  1933  were  115,111  dozen  (£38,517). 

Bags  (Travelling  and  Tool),  Trunks,  and  Valises. — Total,  41,937  in  number  (£5,637)  : 
United  Kingdom.  36,462  (£4,678);  United  States,  3,143  (£617);  Japan,  1,494  (£62); 
Canada,  568  (£193).  These  articles  were  made  chiefly  of  leather,  imitation  leather,  and 
fibre. 

Beehives  and  Beekeeping  Apparatus. — Total,  £215:    United  Kingdom,  £176;  Canada, 

£39. 
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Blackings  and  Polishes.— -Total,  303.087  pounds  (£13,519):  United  Kingdom,  248,528 
pounds  (£11,435);   United  States,  47,262  pounds  (£1,927);   Canada,  5,994  pounds  (£98). 

Blue.— Total,  75,734  pounds  (£3,372):   United  Kingdom,  75,592  pounds  (£3,356). 

Books,  Printed.— Total,  £15,711:  United  Kingdom,  £12,184;  United  States,  £2,716; 
Canada,  £512. 

Boots,  Shoes,  Pumps,  and  Slippers  (a)  of  Leather. — Total,  61,816  dozen  pairs  (£158,- 
245):  United  Kingdom.  33,937  dozen  (£104,728)  ;  Japan,  17,600  dozen  (£23,944);  Czecho- 
slovakia, 5.995  dozen  (£13,605);  Cuba,  1,476  dozen  (£9,541);  United  States,  1,473  dozen 
(£3,132) ;  Canada,  579  dozen  (£1,650) ;  Germany,  361  dozen  (£1,018)  Total  imports  in 
1933,  a  bad  year  for  trade,  were  37,816  dozen  pairs  (£113,740).  On  June  20,  1934,  the  tariff 
preferences  granted  by  Jamaica  on  British  Empire  goods  of  this  description  were  heavily 
increased  and  imports  from  foreign  countries  have  greatly  declined  since  then.  Canada's 
position  in  this  important  business  is  improving. 

(b)  Of  Rubber  or  Canvas,  with  Rubber  Soles. — Total,  72,049  dozen  pairs  (£45,488): 
Hongkong,  50.111  dozen  (£30,602);  Japan,  9,101  dozen  (£5,342);  India,  4,590  dozen 
(£2,739);  Canada,  3,024  dozen  (£2,956);  British  Malaya,  2,236  dozen  (£1,612);  United 
Kingdom,  1,904  dozen  (£1,514).  In  consequence  of  the  increase  of  tariff  preference,  effec- 
tive as  from  June  20,  1934,  on  British  Empire  goods  of  this  type,  Hongkong's  position  in 
the  trade  has  further  improved  since  that  time,  and  imports  from  foreign  countries  have 
fallen  off.  Up  to  a  few  years  ago  this  business  was  virtually  a  Canadian  monopoly.  Then 
Japan  predominated  for  a  while,  but  the  readjustment  of  the  Jamaican  tariff  has  caused 
her  to  lose  this  position  to  Hongkong,  a  British  Crown  Colony. 

(c)  Of  Other  Material— -Total,  2,100  dozen  pairs  (£936):  Japan,  1,345  dozen  (£263); 
United  Kingdom,  317  dozen  (£276) ;  China,  186  dozen  (£33) . 

Bricks  and  Tiles.— Total,  328,016  in  number  (£2,700):  United  Kingdom,  144,583 
(£1,483);  Germany,  84,417  (£363);  United  States,  75,742  (£489).  Of  late  years  tiles  have 
gained  in  popularity  as  a  roofing  and  paving  material.   There  are  one  or  two  local  factories. 

Brooms  and  Brushes.— Total,  20,277  dozen  (£5,683) :  Japan,  9,449  dozen  (£656) ;  United 
Kingdom,  4,543  dozen  (£2,472) ;  United  States,  2,288  dozen  (£1,651) ;  Germany,  1,259  dozen 
(£174);  Canada,  906  dozen  (£481). 

Buckets,  Pails  and  Tubs  of  Metal— Total,  32,750  in  number  (£1,925):  United  King- 
dom, 3,501  (£1,672);  Canada,  2,130  (£229). 

Carriages,  Carts  and  Wagons  (a)  Bicycles. — Total,  1,959  in  number  (£5,337) :  United 
Kingdom,  1,866  (£5,194);  Japan,  73  (£106). 

(b)  Tires  and  Tubes  for  Bicycles. — Total,  43,445  in  number  (£3,038):  United  Kingdom, 
32,021  (£2,343);  France,  5,771  (£469);  Japan,  4,102  (£102);  Belgium,  1,530  (£122). 

(c)  Other  Parts  of  Bicycles.— -Total,  £3,976:  United  Kingdom,  £3,556;  Germany,  £263. 

(d)  Motor  Cars— Total,  849  in  number  (£113,785):  Canada,  420  (£55,1430;  United 
States,  241  (£34,288);  United  Kingdom,  188  (£24,354).  Total  imports  of  motor  cars  in  1938 
were  690  in  number  valued  at  £91,808. 

(e)  Tires  for  Motor  Cars.— Total,  20,461  in  number  (£32,336):  Canada,  15,243  (£24,- 
843);  United  Kingdom,  4,224  (£6,079);  United  States,  982  (£1,394).  Total  imports  in  1933 
were  15,930  in  number  (£27,072). 

(f)  Tubes  for  Motor  Cars.— Total,  16,257  in  number  (£2,957):  Canada,  12,197  (£2,043); 
United  Kingdom,  3,608  (£803);  United  States,  448  (£110).  Total  imports  in  1933  were 
11.078  in  number  (£2,570). 

(g)  Other  Parts  of  Motor  Cars.— Total,  £28,429:  United  States,  £15,818;  United  King- 
dom, £6,895;  Canada,  £5,489;  Germany,  £163.  Total  imports  in  1938  were  valued  at  £31,- 
587.    Used  cars  were  repaired  to  a  greater  extent  in  that  year  than  in  1934. 

(h)  Motor  Cycles. — Total,  13  in  number  (£523) :   from  the  United  Kingdom. 

(i)  Tires  and  Tubes  of  Motor  Cycles.— Total,  502  in  number  (£138):  United  King- 
dom, 411  (£100);  remainder  from  France  and  United  States. 

(j)  Other  Parts  of  Motor  Cycles.— Total,  £119:  United  Kingdom  £118. 

(k)  Motor  Trucks.— Total,  415  in  number  (£54,941):  Canada,  251  (£31,813);  United 
States,  102  (£16,909);  United  Kingdom,  62  (£10,769').  Total  imports  of  motor  trucks  in 
1933  were  211  in  number  valued  at  £33,995. 

(I)  Tires  for  Motor  Trucks.— -Total,  2,446  in  number  (£7,309):  Canada,  1.929  (£5,711)  ; 
United  States,  405  (£1,291);  United  Kingdom,  112  (£307).  Total  imports  in  1933  were  1,584 
in  number  (£5,278). 

(m)  Tubes  for  Motor  Trucks— Total,  1,348  in  number  (£442):  Canada,  1,281  (£416). 

(n)  Other  Parts  of  Motor  Trucks.— Total,  £1,148:  United  States,  £797;  United  King- 
dom, £351.    Total  imports  in  1933  were  valued  at  £1,282. 

(o)  Railway  Rolling  Stock.— -Total,  £7,134:  United  States,  £4,469;  United  Kingdom, 
£1,311;  Germany,  £1,062;  Belgium,  £302. 

(p)  Other  Kinds  of  Carriages  and  Parts. — Total,  £779:  United  Kingdom,  £347;  Canada, 
£261;  United  States,  £145;  Japan,  £26. 
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Cement,  Portland.— Total,  153,209  barrels  of  400  pounds  (£65,142):  United  Kingdom, 
130,441  barrels  (£54,960);  Denmark,  14,064  barrels  (£6,750);  Cuba,  6,110  barrels  (£2,238); 
Belgium,  1,687  barrels  (£760).  Total  imports  in  1033  were  103,168  barrels  (£47,853).  The 
program  of  public  works  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Government  and  municipal  authorities 
in  the  course  of  the  next  few  years  will  increase  the  island's  imports  of  cement  and  of 
other  kinds  of  building  material. 

Chemicals  (a)  Calcium  Carbide. — Total,  41,843  pounds  (£364):  Canada  38,900  pounds 
(£311). 

(b)  Disinfectants.— Total,  £2,433:  United  Kingdom  £2,361. 

(c)  Insecticides  and  Vermin  Killers. — Total,  £4,141:  United  Kingdom,  £2,138;  United 
States,  £1,934. 

(d)  Tanning  and  Dyeing  Materials. — Total,  £1,076:  United  Kingdom,  £113;  United 
States,  £398;  Germany,  £250.  Hides  and  skins  are  extensively  tanned  in  Jamaica,  and 
sole  leather  of  good  quality  is  produced,  but  the  tanning  material  chiefly  used  is  mangrove 
bark,  of  which  there  is  a  plentiful  local  supply. 

(e)  Other  Kinds  of  Chemicals.— Total,  24,821:  United  Kingdom,  £14,005;  United  States. 
£4,760;  Trinidad,  £1,442;  Germany,  £1,306;  Canada,  £1,295.  This  classification  includes  acids, 
soda  compounds,  glycerine,  saltpetre,  sulphur,  and  some  other  items. 

Chinaware,  Porcelainware,  Earthenware,  and  Pottery. — Total,  £23,167:  United  Kingdom 
£7,018;  Japan,  £5,576;  Germany,  £5,399;  United  States,  £2,138;  Belgium,  £1,701. 

Clocks.— Total,  8,163  in  number  (£1,976) :  Germany,  5,448  (£713) ;  United  States,  1,127 
(£489)  ;  Italy,  576  (£90);  Japan,  4%  (£94);  United  Kingdom,  474  (£569).  Parts  of  clocks 
were  imported  from  the  United  Kingdom  only,  in  the  total  value  of  £32. 

Cordage  and  Twine  (a)  Rope—  Total,  534,404  pounds  (£2,797);  Cayman  Islands.  451,513 
pounds  (£1,379);  United  Kingdom,  78,635  pounds  (£1,310);  Canada,  3.407  pounds  (£86). 

(b)  Sash  Cord.— Total,  4,589  pounds  (£285):  United  Kingdom,  3,085  pounds  (£203); 
United  States,  1,404  pounds  (£77);  Canada,  100  pounds  (£5). 

(c)  Twine.— Total,  76,722  pounds  (£3,831)  :  United  Kingdom,  63,558  pounds  (£3,052); 
United  States,  9,257  pounds  (£679);  India,  2,400  pounds  (£27);  Canada,  1481  pounds  (£63). 

Cork  Manufactures.— -Total,  £2,831:  Spain,  £,1,281;  Canada,  £844-  United  Kingdom 
£266;  United  States,  £251;  Portugal,  £138. 

Cotton  Manufactures  (a)  Hosiery. — Total,  732,545  pairs  (£11,075):  Hongkong,  525,870 
pairs  (£5,670) ;  United  Kingdom,  179,767  pairs  (£4,335) ;  Canada,  25,018  pairs  (£977) ;  United 
States,  1,705  pairs  (£82).  The  tariff  preference  on  British  Empire  goods  of  this  type  was 
increased  in  October,  1932,  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Imperial  Economic 
Conference. 

(b)  Piece-goods.— -Total,  23.062.295  yards  (£341.871):  United  Kingdom,  13.386,932  yards 
(£231,677);  Japan,  5,914,053  yards  (£60,984);  United  States,  3,710,679  yards  (£46,850).  Total 
imports  in  1933  were  17,251,506  yards  (£251,873).  Since  June,  1934,  imports  of  cotton  piece- 
goods  from  all  foreign  countries  have  been  regulated  by  quotas,  which  are  fixed  on  the  basis 
of  importations  from  those  countries  during  the  years  1927-31  inclusive  Almost  all  the 
imports  from  Japan  recorded  above  were  made  before  this  legislation  existed 

(c)  Ribbons. — Total,  £1,046 — principally  from  Switzerland,  France,  and  the  United 
States. 

(d)  Other  Manufactures  (except  Gloves  and  Yarn). — Total,  £59,794:  United  Kingdom. 
£42,467;  Japan,  £10.908;  United  States,  £2,004;  Germany,  £1,437. 

Imports  of  cotton  gloves  totalled  £66  in  value,  and  of  cotton  yarn  £76,  the  United 
Kingdom  being  the  principal  supplier  of  the  former  and  the  sole  supplier  of  the  latter. 

Cutlery.— Total,  £4,961:  United  Kingdom,  £2,114;  Germany,  £1,949;  Japan  £517;  Czecho- 
slovakia, £115. 

Electrical  Apparatus  (a)  Dental  Appliances. — Total,  £650:  United  States.  £628 

(b)  For  Generating  Electricity.— -Total,  £5,916:  United  Kingdom,  £3,889;  United  States, 

£1,816;  Germany,  £116;  Canada,  £95. 

(d)  Radio  and   Wire  less.— Total,  £12,028:  United   States,  £10.622;   United  Kingdom. 

£1,248;  Holland,  £73;  Canada,  £71.   Of  late  years  the  demand  for  individual  receiving  sets 

lists  considGrEtfoly  lncrGctsccl 

(d)  Radio  Parts.— Total,  £1,159:  United  States,  £1,029;  United  Kingdom,  £C0;  Canada 

£16. 

(e)  Telegraph  and  Telephone  Apparatus.— -Total,  £12,953:  United  Kingdom,  £7.180; 
United  States,  £4.805;  Belgium,  £581;  Canada..  £387. 

(f)  X-Ray  Apparatus  and  Films.— Total.  £1,392:  United  Kingdom,  £789;  United  States, 
£603.    Most  of  these  imports  consisted  of  films. 

(g)  Other  Kinds  of  Electrical  Apparatus.— Total,  £25.008:  United  States,  £15,077,  United 
Kingdom,  £6.323;  Japan,  £875;  Hongkong,  £863;  Canada,  £797;  Germany,  £691. 

Fireproof  Wallboards.—Tota\,  £1,125:  United  States,  £525;  Canada,  £368;  Holland,  £128. 
Glass  Bottles,  Lamps,  Lamp  Chimneys,  and  Table  Glassware.— -Total  £30,424:  Germanv. 
£14,729;  United  States,  £7,131;  United  Kingdom,  £4,204;  Japan,  £1,857.   Total  imports  in 
1933  were  valued  at  £23,296. 
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Other  Kinds  of  Glassware.— Total,  £7.399:  United  Kingdom,  £2,283;  Germany,  £1,527: 
Belgium,  £1,167. 

Grease,  Manufactured.— -Total,  685,310  pounds  (£6,748):  United  States,  347  381  pounds 
(£3.371);  Norway,  159.283  pounds  (£1,667);  New  Zealand,  136,317  pounds  (£1,144);  United 
Kingdom,  30.205  pounds  (£427);  Canada,  11,521  pounds  (£122). 

Haberdashery  and  Millinery.— Total,  £24,902:  United  Kingdom,  £13,369;  Japan,  £4,844; 
Czechoslovakia,  £2,119;  Germany,  £1,594. 

Hardware  and  Ironmongery  (a)  Cash  Registers,  Casket  Hardware,  and  Furniture  of 
Iron  or  Other  Metals.— Total,  £3,153:  Canada,  £1,368;  United  Kingdom,  £1,233;  United 
States,  £531. 

(b)  Typewriters.— Total,  £2,657:  United  States,  £1,872;  United  Kingdom.  £422;  Canada 

£358 

'(c)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £134,609:  United  Kingdom,  £73,518;  United  States,  £27,230; 
Germany,  £14,103;  Canada,  £8,979;  Japan,  £4,458;  Poland,  £1,864;  Sweden,  £1435;  Czecho- 
slovakia, £1^01 ;  Belgium,  £1.145.    Imports  in  1933  totalled  £114,210. 

Hats  and  Bonnets  (a)  of  Felt.— Total.  £5,978:  United  Kingdom,  £3,664;  Japan,  £1488; 
Italy,  £443;  Germany.  £288;  Canada,  £44. 

(b)  Of  Straw—  Total,  £17,395:  United  Kingdom,  £15,636;  United  States,  £863;  Cuba, 
£383;  Japan,  £198. 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £6,589:  United  States,  £3,090;  United  Kingdom,  £1,930; 
Canada.  £650;  Japan,  £296;  India,  £250.  The  tariff  preference  granted  by  Jamaica  on  all 
kinds  of  hats  was  considerably  increased  as  from  June  20,  1934. 

Hemp  Manufactures.— Total,  £2,565:  United  Kingdom,  £2,432;  United  States,  £123; 
Canada,  £10. 

Implements  and  Tools  (a)  Agricultural— -Total,  £23,423:  United  Kingdom,  £18  920; 
United  States,  £3,669;  Canada,  £477;  Germany,  £196. 

(b)  Artisans'.— Total,  £15,601:  United  States,  £9,253;  United  Kingdom,  £4,478;  Ger- 
many, £886;  Canada,  £711;  Japan,  £111. 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £238:  United  Kingdom,  £169;  Germany,  £68. 
Indiarubber  and  Guttapercha  Manufactures. — Total,  £7,469 :  United  States,  £2741 ;  United 

Kingdom,  £2,374;  Canada,  £1,566;  Japan,  £430. 

Instruments  (a)  Scientific— Total.  £2,713:  United  Kingdom,  £1,809;  United  States,  £682. 

(b)  Surgical— Total.  £1,163:  United  Kingdom,  £876;  Germany,  £145;  United  States  £80. 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— Total,  £300:  United  Kingdom,  £257;  United  States,  £42. 
There  were  small  imports  from  Canada  under  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  above. 
Jewellery.— Total,  £2,839:  United  Kingdom,  £1,307;  Czechoslovakia,  £601;  Japan,  £363; 

United  States,  -305;  Canada,  £69. 

Leather,  Dressed  and  Undressed. — Total,  £2.194:  United  Kingdom,  £1,201;  United  States, 
£489;  Germany,  £368;  Australia,  £368.  Much  of  the  leather  used  in  Jamaica,  especially 
sole  leather,  is  locally  produced;  tanning  is  extensively  done. 

Leather  Manufactures. — Total,  £4,557:  United  Kingdom,  £2,551;  United  States,  £1,071; 
Japan,  £613. 

Linen  Manufactures.— -Total,  £7,954:  United  Kingdom.  £6,888;  China,  £544;  United 
States,  £196. 

Machinery,  Agricultural  (a)  Drainage  and  Irrigation. — Total,  £20,460:  United  States, 
£12,538;  United  Kingdom.  £7,820;  Canada.  £192. 

(b)  Sugar  Machinery  .—Total,  £81.375:  United  Kingdom,  £52,087;  United  States,  £24,420; 
Cuba,  £3.857;  Germany,  £978;  Canada,  £28. 

(c)  Stills  and  Parts.— Total,  £458:  United  Kingdom  £390;  France,  £68. 

(d)  Other  Kinds.— -Total.  £15313:  United  Kingdom,  £9,705;  United  States,  £3,688; 
Canada,  £1,004;  France,  £679. 

Machinery,  Industrial  and  Manufacturing  (a)  For  Electric  Light  and  Power. — Total, 
£1,427;  United  States,  £845;  Germany,  £309;  United  Kingdom,  £273. 

(b)  Railway  and  Tramway  .—Total,  £12.713:  United  Kingdom,  £9.930;  United  States, 
£2.254;  Canada,  £380;  Germany,  £149. 

(c)  Printing.— -Total,  £3,976:  United  Kingdom  £2,107;  United  States,  £1,868. 

(d)  Sewing  Machines.— -Total,  £5,761:  Canada,  £2,306;  United  States,  £2.087;  Germany, 
£742;  United  Kingdom,  £596. 

All  Other  Kinds  of  Machinery .—Total,  £18.229:  United  Kingdom,  £10,106;  United  States, 
£7,722;  Canada,  £256;  Germany,  £119. 

Machine  Accessories.— Total,  £7,746:  United  States,  £4,827;  United  Kingdom,  £2,407; 
Austria,  £251 ;  Canada,  £193. 

Manures,  Chemical— Total,  3,675  long  tons  (£27,396) :  United  Kingdom,  2,494  tons 
(£15,163) ;  United  States,  461  tons  (£5,318) ;  Germany,  311  tons  (£3,228) ;  Chile,  131  tons 
(£1,023);  Belgium,  127  tons  (£1,001).   Total  imports  in  1933  were  2.553  tons  (£21,652). 
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The  increase  during  1934  was  mainly  due  to  the  more  extensive  use,  during  that  year,  of 
artificial  fertilizers  by  owners  of  sugar-cane  plantations,  but  banana  and  citrus  cultivations 
also  used  more  of  this  material  than  formerly.  It  is  officially  estimated  that  the  banana 
industry  alone  could  use  up  to  15,000  tons  per  annum.  It  is  probable  that  imports  will, 
gradually  increase  from  year  to  year,  as  agricultural  interests  now  appreciate  the  necessity 
and  the  importance  of  helping  nature  in  this  way.  There  are  few  agricultural  countries 
where  this  is  so  little  done  as  in  Jamaica. 

Matches. — Total,  28.578  gross  boxes  (£3,744),  almost  entirely  from  Sweden.  Total 
imports  in  1933  were  139.534  gross  boxes  (£21,376).  The  heavy  decline  of  imports  during 
the  following  year  was  due  to  the  establishment  in  the  island  of  an  up-to-date  match 
factory,  which  turns  out  a  very  good  and  serviceable  product. 

Mats  and  Matting.— -Total,  £2,620:  United  Kingdom,  £1.020;  Japan,  £880;  United  States, 
£318;  China,  £178;  India,  £158. 

Medical  Sundries—  Total.  £1,044:  United  Kingdom,  £849;  United  States,  £135;  Canada, 

£56. 

Medicines  and  Drugs,  Unenumerated. — Total,  £63,099:  United  Kingdom,  £26,301;  United 
States.  £25.948;  Canada,  £5,531;  Germany,  £1,377;  China,  £1,175.  These  consisted  chiefly  of 
patent  and  proprietary  medicines,  which  are  in  large  and  constant  demand  in  Jamaica. 

Not  included  in  the  above  are  imports  of  quinine,  to  the  total  value  of  £1,212;  and 
of  dangerous  drugs  (opium,  cocaine,  and  morphine),  totalling  £187.  In  both  cases  the 
United  Kingdom  was  the  largest  supplier. 

Metals  (a)  Brass  and  lis  Manufactures— Total,  £1,361:  United  Kingdom,  £1,199;  United 
States.  £81;  Canada,  £40. 

(b)  Copper  and  Its  Manufactures. — Total,  £1,300:  United  Kingdom,  £1,035;  Germany, 
£243. 

(c)  Pig  Iron. — Total,  £115:  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

(d)  Iron  Bars  (not  railway  material). — Total,  £2,887:  United  Kingdom,  £1,882;  Belgium, 
£597;  Luxembourg,  £404. 

(e)  Railway  Materials  of  Iron  and  Steel. — Total,  £10,363:  United  Kingdom,  £6,922; 
United  States,  £2,208;  Germany,  £934;  Canada,  £156;  Belgium,  £143. 

(f)  Iron,  Galvanized,  for  Roofing.— Total,  £25,531:  United  Kingdom,  £23,176;  United 
States.  £2,210;  Canada,  £72. 

(g)  Gas  Fixtures  of  Iron.— Total,  £2,219:  Canada,  £1,195;  United  Kingdom,  £907;  United 
States,  £117.  During  the  past  few  years  the  municipal  authorities  of  Kingston,  who  own 
and  operate  the  only  gas  works  in  the  island,  have  been  endeavouring  to  popularize  the  use 
of  gas  for  cooking  and  for  other  domestic  purposes.  Considerable  numbers  of  new  gas 
lamps  have  been  put  up  in  the  city  and  suburbs. 

(h)  Iron  Nails,  Screws,  and  Rivets.— -Total,  £10,465:  Canada,  £5.769;  United  States, 
£2,379;  United  Kingdom,  £1,899;  Germany,  £183. 

(i)  Iron  Nails  and  Staples  for  Fencing.— -Total,  £1,223:  United  States.  £874;  France,  £283. 
(j)  Steel  Bars  and  Sheets.— Total,  £8.831:  United  Kingdom,  £3,499;  Belgium  £2,519; 

United  States,  £949;  Luxembourg,  £733;  Germany,  £586;  France,  £481. 

(k)  Iron  Bars  for  Fencing.— Total,  £6,402:  United  States,  £4,695;  United  Kingdom, 
£1.005;  Germany,  £382. 

(I)  Iron  Wire  Netting.— -Total,  £4,221:  United  Kingdom,  £2.744;  Germany,  £852;  Bel- 
gium. £194;  Canada,  £137. 

(m)  Iron  Wire,  Other  Kinds.— Total.  £3,339:  United  Kingdom,  £2.304;  Belgium,  £348; 
United  States,  £314;  Germany.  £198;  Canada,  £121. 

(n)  Iron  Wire  Screen  Cloth.— Total,  £926:  United  Kingdom.  £321;  United  States,  £277; 
Holland.  £183;  Germany,  £76;  Canada,  £68. 

(o)  Hoops  and  Shooks  of  Iron  and  /SieeZ.— Total,  £740:  United  Kingdom,  £344;  United 
States.  £210;  Germany,  £83;  Canada,  £54;  Belgium,  £49. 

(p)  Other  Manufactures  of  Iron  and  Steel— Total,  £37,378:  United  Kingdom,  £33,412; 
United  States,  £1.732;  Germany,  £898;  Canada,  £853. 

(q)  Pig  Lead.— Total,  £1.325:  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

(r)  Lead  Manufactures.— Total,  £388:  United  Kingdom,  £255;  United  States,  £39. 
(s)  Tin  Ingots. — Total,  £153:  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

(t)  Tin  Manufactures.— Total,  £9,434:  United  Kingdom,  £6.259;  United  States,  £2.184; 
Canada,  £306;  Denmark,  £300:  Germany,  £288. 

(u)  Zinc  Manufactures. — Total.  £11,016:  United  Kingdom.  £10.984;  small  remainder 
from  United  States.  Belgium,  and  Cuba.  Zinc  sheeting  for  maldng  gutters,  and  perforated 
zinc  sheets  for  the  sides  of  meat  safes  and  for  other  purposes,  were  considerable  items  of 
this  category. 

(v)  Metal  Containers  for  Jamaican  Produce. — Total,  £3.510:  United  Kingdom,  £2342; 
United  States.  £418;  Germany,  £202. 

(w)  Metals  and  Metal  Manufactures,  Unenumerated. — Total,  £4.693:  United  Kingdom, 
£3,532;  Switzerland,  £478;  United  States,  £409;  Canada,  £88. 
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Musical  Instruments  (a)  Pianos  and  Organs. — Total,  57  in  number  (£1,201):  United 
States,  47  (£998);  United  Kingdom,  8  (£148);  Canada,  1  (£30);  Bermuda,  1  (£25). 

(b)  Other  Kinds  and  Parts.— Total,  £7,324:  United  States,  £4,692;  United  Kingdom, 
£1,643;  Germany,  £440;  Japan,  £314;  Canada,  £100.  Gramophones  are  included  in  this 
category. 

Oilcloth  and  Linoleum.— Total,  £2,177:  United  States,  £1,229;  Canada,  £540;  United 
Kingdom,  £407. 

Painters'  Colours,  and  Materials— -Total,  1,947,083  pounds  (£37,3630:  United  Kingdom, 
1,529,070  pounds  (£25,217);  United  States,  287,005  pounds  (£9,581);  Canada,  76,523  pounds 
(£2,092) ;  Belgium,  40,320  pounds  (£187) ;  Holland,  6,607  pounds  (£123) ;  Japan,  3,990  pounds 
(£54).  Water  paints  and  distempers  are  included  in  this  category.  The  English  trade  is  of 
very  old  establishment. 

Paper  (a)  Playing  Cards.— Total  29,780  packs  (£567):  United  Kingdom,  26,627  packs 
(£522);  Canada.  1,732  packs  (£29). 

(b)  Printing  Paper.— Total,  £13,769:  Canada,  £8,671;  United  Kingdom,  £3,205;  United 
States,  £1,100. 

(c)  Writing  Paper— Total,  £4,496:  United  Kingdom,  £2,223;  Canada,  £1,577;  United 
States,  £359;  Holland,  £246. 

(d)  Fruit  Wraps.— Total,  £2,939:  Sweden,  £1,017;  Canada,  £924;  United  States,  £642; 
United  Kingdom,  £356.    These  imports  were  for  the  needs  of  Jamaican  citrus  growers. 

(e)  Hoops  and  Shooks  of  Cardboard  or  Paper. — Total,  £6,754:  Belgium,  £2,428;  United 
Kingdom,  £2,007;  United  States,  £1,244;  Canada,  £1,040.  Cardboard  boxes  for  the  use  of 
various  local  industries  (e,g.  cigarette  and  biscuit  manufacturing)  were  considerable  items 
of  this  category.   Total  imports  in  1933  were  valued  at  £2,483. 

(f)  Other  Kinds— Total,  £60,807:  United  States,  £16,868;  United  Kingdom,  £16,194; 
Holland,  £8,543;  Canada,  £5,474;  Belgium,  £4,886;  Switzerland,  £4,645;  Germany,  £2,768. 
Paper  bags  and  wrapping  paper  for  the  grocery  and  dry  goods  trades  and  envelopes  come 
under  this  classification.    Total  imports  in  1933  were  valued  at  £51,408. 

Perfumery.— -Total,  £31,241:  United  States,  £17,319;  United  Kingdom,  £8,009;  France, 
£1,807;  Canada,  £1,624;  Germany,  £1,501;  Japan,  £585. 

Photographic  Apparatus  and  Chemicals. — Total,  £2,633:  United  States,  £1,324;  United 
Kingdom,  £779;  Canada,  £220. 

Plate  and  Plated  W are— Total,  £1,840:  United  Kingdom,  £1,632;  United  States,  £165; 
Canada,  £19. 

Saddlery  and  Harness.— Total,  £4,459:    United  Kingdom,  £3,667;  United  States,  £788. 

Ships,  Boats  and  Launches. — Total,  18  in  number  (£1,386):  United  States,  11  (£851); 
United  Kingdom,  5  (£437). 

Silk  and  Artificial  Silk  Manufactures  (a)  Broadstuffs. — Total,  3,155,716  yards  (£87,104) : 
Japan,  2,338,417  yards  (£47,328);  United  Kingdom,  526,877  yards  (£22,757);  Italy,  114,460 
yards  (£5.701);  United  States,  73,781  yards  (£3,944);  France,  58,398  yards  (£3,496);  China, 
20,013  yards  (£1,456);  Switzerland,  20,012  yards  (£2,078). 

Since  June,  1934,  imports  of  these  kinds  of  goods  from  all  foreign  countries  have  been 
regulated  by  quotas,  fixed  on  the  basis  of  such  imports  during  the  years  1927-1931  inclu- 
sive. Most  of  the  purchases  from  Japan,  shown  above,  were  made  before  the  quotas  went 
into  effect. 

(b)  Hosiery.— -Total,  884,585  pairs  (£30,909) :  United  Kingdom  447,541  pairs  (£13,154); 
Hongkong,  241,648  pairs  (£3,950);  Canada,  192,448  pairs  (£13,603);  United  States,  2,301 
pairs  (£164).  Canada  has  the  largest  share  of  the  better-class  trade  in  these  articles.  In 
October,  1932,  pursuant  to  the  recommendations  of  the  Imperial  Economic  Conference, 
the  tariff  preference  granted  by  Jamaica  on  British  Empire  goods  of  this  kind  was  increased. 

(c)  Other  Manufactures'— Total,  £5,117:  Japan,  £1,624;  United  Kingdom,  £1,290; 
United  States,  £679;  Germany,  £624;  Switzerland,  £252;  Canada,  £193. 

Soap  (a)  Fancy.— Total,  324,522  pounds  (£12,2,14) :  United  Kingdom  184,739  pounds 
(£7,067);  United  States,  61,782  pounds  (£2,701);  Canada,  58,213  pounds  (£2,008);  Japan, 
12,560  pounds  (£233). 

(b)  Common  Laundry.— -Total,  4.928,022  pounds  (£55,100):  United  Kingdom,  4,757,358 
pounds  (£53,308);  United  States,  168,199  pounds  (£1,771).  Total  imports  in  1933  were 
4,632,074  pounds  (£58,593) ;  but  those  in  1934  were  considerably  less  than  the  average  annual 
quantity  purchased  up  to  a  few  years  ago,  the  reason  being  that  laundry  soap  is  now  made 
in  Jamaica,  from  cocoanut  oil,  of  which  a  plentiful  supply  is  available. 

(c)  Other  Kinds.— -Total,  135,839  pounds  (£2,356):  United  Kingdom,  69.069  pounds 
(£1,447);  United  States,  41,223  pounds  (£516);  Canada,  25,803  pounds  (£392).  This  head- 
ing includes  polishing  and  soft  soap,  and  soap  flakes  and  soap  powder;  but  not  liquid  soap, 
of  which  total  imports  were  1,788  gallons  (£15);  supplied  almost  entirely  by  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Spirits  (Non-potable). — Imports  under  this  head  consisted  of  absolute  and  denatured 
alcohol  and  methylated  and  perfumed  spirits.    Total  imports  were  5,314  gallons  (£1,084), 
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and  the  principal  countries  of  supply  were  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.. 
Canada  is  credited  with  466  gallons  valued  at  £112. 

Stationery,  Other  than  Paper.— Total,  £33,573:  United  Kingdom,  £22,793;  United  States, 
£6,604;  Canada,  £2,208;  Japan,  £903. 

Stones  and  Slates. — Total,  £3,091:  chiefly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
and  Germany.  Included  in  this  category  are  grindstones,  millstones,  marble  for  monu- 
ments, school  slates  and  slate  pencils. 

Toys  and  Games— Total,  £11,072:  United  Kingdom,  £5,264;  Germany,  £2,342;  United 
States,  £1,592;  Japan,  £1,119;  Canada,  £293. 

Vaccines,  Lymph,  Serum,  and  Radium. — Total,  £1,114:  United  Kingdom,  £880;  United 
States,  £232;  Canada  £2. 

Watches.— Total,  6,605  in  number  (£824) :  Switzerland  2,997  (£364) ;  Germany  2,648  (£276) ; 
Austria  480  (£38);  United  States,  444  (£113). 

Wax.— Total,  57,505  pounds  (£1,032) :  United  States,  33,074  pounds  (£532) ;  United  King- 
dom, 17,346  pounds  (£260);  Canada,  7,085  pounds  (£240). 

Wooden  Furniture.— Total,  £12,738:  Canada,  £5,697;  United  States,  £2,833;  United  King- 
dom, £1,633;  Poland,  £822. 

Wooden  Hoops,  Shooks,  Staves  and  Headings  for  putting  up  Jamaican  Produce  (a)  for 
Biscuits.— Total,  2,796  packages  (£2,006) :  United  States,  2,563  packages  (£1,945) ;  Canada, 
233  packages  (£61) 

(b)  For  Citrus  Fruit.— Total,  77,016  packages  (£10,746) :  Canada,  55,628  packages  (£8,416) ; 
United  States,  21,224  packages  (£2,310). 

(c)  For  Coconut  Oil— Total,  4,169  packages  (£388) :  United  States,  2,850  packages  (£185) ; 
Canada,  969  packages  (£149) . 

(d)  For  Honey.— Total,  1,195  packages  (£1,572):  Germany,  762  packages  (£1,050);  Can- 
ada, 275  packages  (£140) ;  United  Kingdom,  121  packages  (£319) ;  United  States,  37  packages 
(£63). 

(e)  For  Logwood  Extract.— Total,  6,727  packages  (£4,389):  United  Kingdom,  6,049  pack- 
ages (£3,606);  United  States,  432  packages  (£702);  Canada,  246  packages  (£81). 

(f)  For  Matches. — Total  979  packages  (£717) :  entirely  from  Canada. 

(g)  For  Rum.— Total,  15,175  packages  (£15,496) :  Canada,  9,658  packages  (£1,389) ;  United 
States,  4,320  packages  (£12,423) ;  United  Kingdom,  1,090  packages  (£1,481).  The  imports  from 
Canada  were  cases  for  putting  up  bottled  rum;  those  from  the  United  States  were  mainly 
rum  puncheons. 

(h)  For  Sauce. — Total,  288  packages  (52):  entirely  from  Canada. 

Other  Kinds  of  Wooden  Manufactures.— Total,  £11,070:  United  Kingdom,  £2,805  ;  United 
States,  £2,694;  Italy,  £2,563;  Canada,  £1,009. 

Wool  Manufacturers.— -Total  £37,225:  United  Kingdom,  £35,682;  Japan,  £765;  United 
States,  £169. 

Manufactured  Articles,  Unenumerated. — Total  £21,586:  United  Kingdom,  £10,060;  United 
States,  £7,654;  Canada,  £1,126;  Germany,  £927;  Japan,  £871. 

CLASS   IV  ANIMALS   AND  BIRDS,   NOT  FOR  FOOD 

Imports  under  this  heading  totalled  £4,645  in  value,  and  the  chief  item  was  that  of 
horses  (23  in  number,  valued  at  £3,520,  supplied  mainly  by  the  United  Kingdom).  The  United 
States  was  the  sole  supplier  of  the  very  small  number  of  horned  stock  brought  in,  and  the 
principal  supplier  of  live  birds,  viz :  day-old  chicks,  brought  by  aeroplane  from  Florida. 

CLASS  V  BULLION,   SPECIE,   AND   PARCELS  POST 

No  bullion  was  imported  during  the  year  under  review,  and  no  gold  specie.  Imports  of 
silver  specie  totalled  41,090  troy  ounces  (£11,270),  the  United  Kingdom  being  the  sole  sup- 
plier. Total  imports  of  nickel  specie  were  valued  at  £550,  also  entirely  from  the  United  King- 
dom. 

Imports  per  parcels  post  totalled  £155,435.  The  Jamaican  customs  authorities  keep  no 
record  of  quantities,  values  and  countries  of  origin  in  respect  of  this  heading,  but  the  Post 
Office  has  supplied  the  following  information: — 

In  the  calendar  year  1934,  parcels  were  imported  in  the  total  number  of  97,521,  of  aggregate 
declared  value  of  £155,435.  Of  these,  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  47,776  parcels  (£102,922) ; 
the  United  States  40,984  (£39,938);  Canada  5,279  (£11,004);  the  Panama  Canal  Zone  2,481 
(£913);  and  other  countries  1,001  (£658).  The  total  number  of  parcels  imported  in  1933  was 
90,753;  in  1932,  102,624;  and  in  1931,  130,268— the  decline  was  almost  entirely  confined  to 
imports  from  the  United  States,  and  was  mainly  due  to  the  exchange  situation  that  arose 
in  the  fall  of  1031.  In  1934,  however,  American  mail  order  houses  recovered  some  of  the  busi- 
ness they  had  lost,  the  number  of  parcels  imported  from  the  United  States  during  that 
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year  having  been  5,180  more  than  the  number  in  1933.  Canada,  too,  made  some  progress  in 
1934,  when  1915  more  parcels  were  imported  from  that  country  than  in  1933.  The  more 
favourable  rates  of  exchange  ruling  during  1934  were  chiefly  responsible.  Imports  from  the 
United  Kingdom  were  almost  equal,  in  quantity  and  in  value,  during  both  years. 

GOVERNMENT  IMPORTS 

As  in  former  years,  the  Jamaican  Government  imported  in  1934  goods  of 
many  kinds,  the  principal  categories  under  which  such  imports  were  made  having 
been  apparel,  asphalt,  cement,  chemicals,  coal,  cotton  manufactures,  electrical 
appliances  and  appara-tus,  flour,  grease,  hardware,  iron  and  steel  manufactures, 
creosoted  lumber  and  piles,  machinery,  medicines  and  drugs,  motor  cars  and 
trucks,  paint,  paper,  railway  rolling  stock  and  other  railway  material.  Govern- 
ment imports  in  1934,  which  are  included  in  the  commodity  figures  given  in  this 
report,  totalled  £279,543  in  value,  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  £235,- 
095,  the  United  States  £38,041,  Canada  £4,974,  and  other  countries  £1,433.  The 
total  in  1933  was  £185,268;  in  1932,  £186,497;  and  in  1931,  £283,194.  Imports 
from  Canada  in  those  years  were  respectively  £2,746,  £5,018,  and  £18,227.  Most 
of  this  business  is  placed  through  the  Crown  Agents  for  the  Colonies,  London. 

MARKET  FOR  BEER  IN  THE  EASTERN  GROUP  OF  THE  BRITISH 
WEST  INDIES  AND  BRITISH  GUIANA 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  May  14,  1935. — The  demand  for  beer,  ale,  stout,  and  porter  in 
this  market  is  not  large,  but  is  fairly  constant.  Total  imports  into  the  colonies 
of  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands  amounted  to 
£37,160  in  the  calendar  year  1933,  while  imports  into  British  Guiana  were  valued 
at  $106,106  in  the  same  period.  Rum  is  produced  in  all  the  colonies  in  this  terri- 
tory, and  several  good-quality  brands  retail  at  72  cents  per  quart  bottle  in  Trini- 
dad, while  lower  prices  are  quoted  in  some  of  the  other  islands.  The  excellence 
of  this  product,  which  is  traditionally  associated  with  these  islands,  together  with 
the  cheapness  in  price,  combine  to  make  the  total  sales  exceed  those  of  all  other 
alcoholic  beverages.  Beer  is  brewed  in  Port  of  Spain,  the  local  brand  being 
retailed  at  12  cents  per  pint  bottle.  Even  the  cheapest  of  imported  beers  are 
retailed  at  prices  which  place  them  in  the  luxury  class. 

There  are  approximately  twenty-five  brands  of  United  Kingdom,  Dutch,  Ger- 
man, Danish,  United  States,  and  Canadian  beers  offered  for  sale.  United 
Kingdom  brewers  have  been  securing  the  bulk  of  the  business  in  imported  beers, 
chiefly  because  of  the  fact  that  prices  quoted  from  this  source  are  at  least  10  per 
cent  lower  than  those  at  which  other  countries  are  offering  supplies.  Two  well- 
known  brands  from  the  United  Kingdom  are  quoted  at  approximately  25s.  for  a 
case  of  seven  dozen  pints  c.i.f.  Port  of  Spain.  This  price  includes  the  agent's  com- 
mission. 

The  Government  of  Trinidad  and  Tobago  recently  decreased  the  duty  on 
beer,  ale,  stout  and  porter  of  Empire  origin  from  2s.  per  gallon  to  Is.  6d.  per 
gallon,  and  increased  the  duty  on  foreign  beers  from  2s.  6d.  per  gallon  to 
3s.  per  gallon.  This  increased  preference  on  Empire  beer  should  materially 
assist  in  stimulating  sales  of  Canadian,  which  is  now  sold  in  all  the  presi- 
dencies. United  Kingdom  and  Continental  shippers  thoroughly  cover  the  market; 
one  large  English  brewing  company  has  a  representative  permanently  located  in 
the  British  West  Indies  in  addition  to  having  resident  agents  in  each  of  the 
islands.  United  States  brewers  have  renewed  their  efforts  since  the  repeal  of 
prohibition,  and  one  prominent  brand  from  this  source,  which  was  formerly  popu- 
lar, is  again  enjoying  a  small  share  of  the  trade. 
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The  following  table  shows  the  value  of  imports  from  the  principal  supplying 
countries  of  beer,  ale,  stout,  and  porter  into  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  British 
Guiana  in  the  calendar  years  1933  and  1932: — 


1933 

British 

Trinidad 

Barbados 

Guiana 

£16,716 

£14,268 

$106,106 

  12,706 

13,820 

104,441 

  1,764 

251 

713 

  ]  .266 

42 

154 

  914 

73 

497 

21 

200 

1932 

  £20,033 

£10,294 

$124,255 

  15,658 

9,713 

121,135 

  1,426 

281 

1,212 

  1,510 

15 

131 

  1,165 

250 

  206 

136 

1,388 

1931 

Total  

  £34,736 

£12,403 

$146,467 

  25,615 

11,298 

142,846 

Holland  

  5,595 

915 

2,361 

  2,407 

25 

427 

  1,047 

133 

Total  imports  into  the  colonies  of  the  Leeward  and  Windward  Islands 
amounted  to  £6,176,  £9,319  and  £12,479  respectively  in  the  same  three  years. 

TYPES  IN  DEMAND 

Owing  to  the  extreme  heat  prevailing  in  these  colonies  throughout  most  of  the 
year,  consumers  prefer  a  beer  of  light  alcoholic  content  similar  to  that  manu- 
factured by  Dutch  and  German  brewers.  Quantities  of  stout  and  porter  are  also 
sold,  but  sales  of  beer  are  considerably  larger.  Practically  all  beer  shipped  to 
these  markets  is  forwarded  in  pint  bottles;  the  quart  size  is  not  popular.  A  few 
of  the  leading  hotels  sell  draught  beer,  but  this  method  of  serving  is  not  widely 
used,  as  additional  expense  for  equipment  and  constant  attention  are  involved. 
Plain  white  bottles  are  favoured  as  they  command  a  slight  premium  in  resale  price 
over  coloured  bottles;  these  are  used  by  rum  manufacturers,  dairies,  oil  com- 
panies, etc. 

The  individual  brewers  have  their  own  methods  of  packing.  Beer  is  shipped 
in  various  types  of  containers  such  as  cardboard  cartons  containing  24  pints, 
and  in  wooden  cases  of  6,  7,  and  8  dozen  pints.  It  is  necessary  for  vessels  to 
anchor  in  the  harbours  of  the  majority  of  the  islands,  so  that  cargo  is  trans- 
ported from  the  vessel  to  shore  in  lighters.  It  is  therefore  essential  that  the 
beer  be  packed  to  withstand  pilferage  and  breakage. 

PRICES  AND  DISTRIBUTION 

Beer  is  sold  mainly  through  the  retail  provision  stores,  rum  shops — which 
are  equivalent  to  taverns  and  bars,  and  sell  all  types  of  spirituous  liquors — 
hotels,  clubs,  and  direct  in  some  instances  to  sugar  estates  and  oil  companies. 
Contact  with  these  outlets  can  be  made  by  an  agent  in  all  the  colonies  with 
the  exception  of  Trinidad,  where  the  largest  retail  provision  store  also  has  a 
controlling  interest  in  the  leading  hotels  and  the  largest  club.  To  achieve  any 
volume  of  beer  sales  in  this  colony,  it  is  necessary  to  have  this  company  carry 
a  stock  of  the  brands,  as  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  beer  sold  in  Trinidad 
is  handled  by  this  firm.  English  beers  are  being  retailed  at  $1.80  per  dozen 
pints  in  Port  of  Spain;  foreign  beers  are  retailed  at  $2.16  for  the  same  quantity. 
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IMPORT  DUTIES 

The  following  table  shows  the  tariff  rates  applying  on  beer,  ale,  stout, 
and  porter  when  imported  into  Trinidad,  Barbados,  and  British  Guiana: — 

British 

Trinidad—  Preferential  General 

Upon  every  gallon  where  the  worts 
thereof  were  of  an  original  gravity  of 
1050°  or  less,  and  so  on  in  proportion 
for  any  difference  in  quantity  or  in- 
crease in  gravity. 

(a)  Beer  and  ale   Is.  6d.  per  gallon  3s.  per  gallon 

(b)  Stout  and  porter   2s.  per  gallon  2s.  6d.  per  gallon 

Above  duties  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  thereof. 

Barbados — 

Beer,  ale,  stout  and  porter: 

(a)  In  bottle   7d.  per  reputed  gallon      9d.  per  reputed  gallon 

(b)  In  wood   od.  per  gallon  7d.  per  gallon 

Above  duties  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  10  per  cent  thereof. 
British  Guiana — 

Beer,  ale,  stout  and  porter: 

(a)  In  bulk   45  cents  per  gallon  57  cents  per  gallon 

(b)  In  bottle   48  cents  per  gallon  60  cents  per  gallon 

Above  duties  are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  30  per  cent  thereof  plus  a  bill  of  entry  tax  of  3  per  cent. 

The  general  tariff  applies  to  all  countries  outside  the  British  Empire. 
Canada  is  among  the  countries  entitled  to  the  British  preferential  tariff.  It  is 
necessary  to  print  the  original  gravity  on  the  outside  of  the  case  on  beer  con- 
signed to  Trinidad. 

FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SWEDEN  IN  1934 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  April  16,  1935. — According  to  the  preliminary  figures,  the  total  foreign 
trade  of  Sweden  in  1934,  valued  at  2,592-4  million  kronor,  shows  more  than  19 
per  cent  improvement  on  the  1933  figure  of  2,174-6  million  kronor,  and  is  well 
up  on  the  figure  of  2,102-3  million  kronor  in  1932.  The  trend  in  the  last  few 
years  has  been  towards  balancing  imports  and  exports,  and  with  imports  and 
exports  nearly  equal  in  1934,  the  unfavourable  balance  has  been  reduced  to  4-6 
million  kronor  against  17-2  million  kronor  in  1933  and  207-5  million  kronor 
in  1932.  This  process  has  been  helped  by  the  present  exchange  quotations  of 
the  managed  krona,  which  is  considered  to  be  undervalued,  causing  imports  to 
lag  behind  the  expansion  of  exports  and  resulting  in  an  accumulation  of  foreign 
exchange.  Apart  from  transfers  of  capital,  which  are  normally  supposed  to  auto- 
matically create  a  balance  in  international  payments,  Sweden  usually  has  avail- 
able substantial  favourable  invisible  items;  these  amounted  to  215  million  kronor 
in  1933.  The  main  items  were  net  freight  returns  and  income  from  Swedish 
capital  abroad.  These  items  are  usually  sufficient  to  take  care  of  a  considerable 
unfavourable  balance  of  trade.  From  1925  to  1934  such  unfavourable  balances 
averaged  98  million  kronor.  The  position  of  foreign  payments  undoubtedly 
improved  during  1934,  and  as  a  result  of  the  present  small  balance  of  trade,  the 
present  position  in  regard  to  international  payments  appears  unusually  favour- 
able. 

increased  imports  and  exports 

While  imports  declined  slightly  from  1932  to  1933,  they  made  a  better  show- 
ing in  1934,  rising  from  1,095-9  million  kronor  in  1933  to  1,298-5  million  kronor. 
The  increase  in  imports  was  fairly  evenly  drawn  from  all  continents  except  South 
America,  from  which  imports  were  reduced.  In  Europe,  imports  from  Germany 
declined,  but  those  from  Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Belgium  increased.  Exports, 
however,  showed  a  more  marked  change  of  destination.    Exports  to  the  United 
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States  dropped  from  12-2  per  cent  of  the  total  in  1933  to  9-9  per  cent  in  1934, 
and  those  to  Germany  rose  from  10-7  to  13-9.  Britain  absorbed  25-2  per  cent 
against  26-4  previously,  and  there  was  no  marked  change  in  exports  to  other 
countries,  none  of  which  individually  absorbed  more  than  6*7  per  cent.  Denmark 
obtained  this  percentage,  followed  by  Norway  with  6-5  and  France  with  5-2. 

IMPORTS  BY  COUNTRIES 

The  Swedish  imports  (shown  in  million  kronor)  were  drawn  from  the  fol- 
lowing countries  in  order  of  importance,  with  1933  percentages,  followed  by  the 
corresponding  1932  percentage,  in  parentheses:  Germany,  340  (26-2,  29-2); 
Great  Britain,  254  (19-6,  18);  United  States,  152-5  (11-7,  10-3);  Denmark, 
75-7  (5-8,  5-7);  Netherlands,  63-5  (4-9,  4-3);  Norway,  48-7  (3-7,  3-4); 
Poland  and  Danzig,  40-9  (3-1,  3-4);  Belgium,  34-6  (2-7,  2-3);  Brazil,  27-6 
(2-1,  2-8);  Argentina,  26-5  (2,  3);  European  Soviet  Union,  23-8  (1-8,  2-2); 
Czechoslovakia,  19-9  (1-5,  1-2);  Italy,  18-8  (1-4,  1-5);  Switzerland,  16-6 
(1-3,  1-3);  Spain,  14-2  (1-1,  1-1);  Finland,  13-5  (1,  0-9);  Japan,  8-5  (0-7, 
0-4) ;  Australia,  5-7  (0-4,  0-3) ;  British  India,  5-5  (0-4,  0-3). 

PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS 

Sweden's  principal  imports  are  shown  in  the  following  table  for  the  years 
1931  to  1934.  Among  these  major  items,  wheat,  and  possibly  oats,  copper,  auto- 
mobiles, and  hides,  are  the  only  items  in  which  Canadian  exporters  have  an 
interest: — 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Figures  in 

Metric  Tons 

353,055 

243,949 

265,350 

107,185 

69,225 

31,524 

43,174 

15,555 

Wheat,  unmilled  

122,327 

170,775 

53,036 

45,811 

Coffee  

52,593 

38,421 

45,054 

45,378 

84,463 

88.611 

11,802 

6,949 

23,571 

24,626 

23,053 

32,362 

17,068 

13,844 

14,612 

16,515 

636,345 

709,858 

769,993 

809,157 

176,961 

109,099 

114,567 

148,605 

Sodium  nitrate  and  calcium 

53,921 

60,690 

61,933 

79,419 

5,973,759 

5,826.164 

6,053,961 

6,743,775 

Pig  iron  and  scrap  iron  . . 

65,836 

43,354 

50,063 

91,682 

32,909 

19,660 

28,982 

31,871 

Figures  in  Number 

7,841 

2,360 

2,722 

5,985 

MAJOR  EXPORT  ITEMS 

The  principal  exports  are  also  of  interest,  as  they  are  quite  similar  in  many 
respects  to  Canadian  exports,  and  the  most  important  items  are  shown  in  the 
following  table: — 


1931 

1932 

1933 

1934 

Figures  in 

Metric  Tons 

29,192 

21,408 

20,552 

19,098 

19,525 

13,547 

17,127 

23,202 

10,459 

10,495 

14,530 

11,804 

Wood  goods — 

Fip 

ures  in  1,000  Cubie  Metres 

Un wrought  and  hewn  

540 

472 

628 

549 

Boards  and  battens,  sawn  but 

2.441 

2,566 

3,078 

3,190 

677 

073 

839 

785 

Wood  pulp  (dry  weight)  — 

Figures  in 

Metric  Tons 

266,619 

220,794 

314,078 

320,900 

787,061 

650,405 

942,025 

966,788 

513,475 

421,108 

659,597 

714,184 

Paper  and  cardboards — 

183,111 

185,557 

182,827 

190,553 

Other  paper  and  cardboard .   . . 

301,623 

286,632 

332,804 

364,334 

4,496 

2,219 

3,151 

6,861 
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CHIEF  EXPORTS  FROM  SWEDEN  Concluded 


Stone  

Matches  

Iron  and  steel — 

Pig  iron  

Malleable  iron  and  steel  . . 

Ball  bearings  . 

Motors  (combustion  and  explosion) 

Electrical  machines  

Separators  

Telephone  and  telegraph  apparatus 


1931  1932  1933  1934 

Figures  in  1,000  Swedish  Kronor 
12,777  9,488  8,458  8,474 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons 
35,148        22,481        18,442  15,986 


60,372 
74,896 


48,005 
63,268 


91,409 
77,018 


95,664 
102,782 


Figures  in  1,000  Swedish  Kronor 


25,446 
10,769 
24,069 
14,116 
14,963 


24,911 
7,083 
17,779 
10,780 
7,136 


18,836 
8,178 
18,338 
11,212 
4,623 


28,319 
9,969 
22,840 
11,691 
5,977 


IMPORTS  OF  INTEREST  TO  CANADA 


All  imports  of  interest  to  Canada  have  been  selected  from  the  preliminary 
figures  and  are  set  out  in  the  following  table.  The  countries  of  origin  are  not 
available: — 


1933 
M.  Tons 

Wheat   53,036 

Oats                         ..  43,174 

Rye   2,230 

Barley   8 

Wheat  flour   259 

Rolled  oats   0.1 

Malt   287 

Fresh  apples   9,769 

Dried  apples   1,827 

Canned  fruits   680 

Canned  fish  and  shell- 
fish  917 

Salt   fish   other  than 

herring   1,502 

Fish  other  than  fresh, 

salted  or  canned  . .  4,485 

Pork,  bacon  and  hams  1,611 

Casings   1,943 

Lard  and  dripping  . .  586 

Hardened  animal  fats  11,221 

Sugar   11,802 

Svrup   10.072 

Whisky  in  barrels   ..  72,138* 
Whisky  in  other  con- 
tainers   63,215* 

Raw  tobacco   6,858 

Rubber  tires   1,373 

Inner  tubes   136 


1934  1933  1934 

M.  Tons  M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

45,811        Rubber  belting   253  333 

15,555       Canvas  shoes  with  rub- 

925          ber  soles   150  150 

2        Rubber  boots   123  131 

154        Silk  stockings   7  7 

0.1    Silk  knitted  ware.   ..  6  5 
202       Manufactures    of  as- 

12,024          bestos..  ........  194  160 

1,300       Copper   28,982  31,871 

618       Lead                        ..  11,873  13.971 

Zinc                     . ..  ..  8,914  12,635 

1,101       Nickel  ..........  582  999 

Rolled      and  warm 

1,240          drawn  iron  tubing.  10,502  14,886 

Kronor  Kronor 

5,964       Automobiles   7,217,107  16,029,197 

1,523       Automobile  accessories  7,687,546  17,520,213 

2,217       Ploughs   30,505  77,817 

583        Mowing    and  reaping 

12,204           machines   312,580  560,101 

6,949        Tractors   411,852  1,046,785 

8,591       Sewing  machines  ....  1,870,235  3,212,373 

146,603!  M.  Tons  M.  Tons 

Razors  and  razor  blades  8  11 

66,648!      Linoleum   4,505  6,003 

4,018       WToollen  paper  makers' 

1,769          felts   98  118 

173 

1  Litres. 


AGRICULTURE  IN  SWEDEN  IN  1934 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  April  16,  1935. — Sweden  had  a  good  agricultural  year  in  1934,  and  the 
threatened  drought  failed  to  affect  the  crops  unfavourably.  The  total  value  of 
the  crops  is  placed  at  1,040,477,000  kronor  as  compared  with  945,287,000  kronor 
in  1933.  The  total  area  cultivated  has  shown  little  change  in  recent  years,  being 
3,727,615  hectares  in  1934,  3,724,625  in  1932,  and  3,715,847  in  1927,  but  during 
this  period  the  area  devoted  to  winter  wheat  has  increased  slightly,  that  for 
spring  wheat  has  more  than  doubled,  while  the  area  for  rye,  barley,  and  oats  has 
decreased. 
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CROP  RETURNS 

The  following  table  shows  the  position  of  the  principal  cultivated  crops  for 
1934:— 

Change  in 
Yield  Area 
per  Cultivated 
Per        1934    Average  Price     Hectare  1934  on 
1934  Crop    1933  Crop      Cent      Crop         100  Kg.  in  Kg.  1932 


Tons  Tons  Change  Index  1934  1933  1934  Per  Cent 

Winter  wheat   645.677  039,725.  +  0.9  3.9|  2,870  +  5.1 

Spring  wheat   126,599  155,074  -18.4  3.CJ  l6,0M  1!>*DD  1,920  +  2.1 

Winter  rye   516,117  452,667  +14.0  3.6(.  2,250  +11.7 

Spring  rye   9,012  7,804  +15.0  2.9J  14  dl  UmM  1,430  -  7.0 

Barley   215,708  216,018  —  0.1  3.4  13.49  12.28  2,160  —  9.6 

Oats   1,231,384  1,062,521  +15.9  3.2  11.44  9.83  1,870  —  2.1 

Mixed  grain   552,418  531,170  +  4.0  3.3  11.93  10.10  2,310  +  2.9 

Peas   34,178  30,092  +13.6  3.0  25.42  18.51  1,710  +11.8 

Beans   1,835  2,478  —25.9  3.6  15.24  15-61  1,850  —  7.5 

Potatoes   1,942,411  1,977,498  -  1.8  3.2  4.69  4.36  14,770  —  4.8 

Vetches   5,495  8,414  -34.7  2.5  18.27  15.36  1,440  +  3.4 

Sugar  beets   1,861,929  1,838,914  +  1.3  3.2  2.43  2.66  36,790  +26.2 

Fodder  roots   3,019,362  3,075,447  —  1.8  3.2  1.49  1.34  40,340  —  9.7 

Cultivated  hay   4,485,250  4,215,671  +  6.4  2.8  6.28  6.49  3,250   

Natural  hay   475,798  573,604  —17.1  2.4  5.17  5.34  1,130   


Notf. — In  column  4,  the  index  5  represents  a  very  good  harvest,  4  a  good  harvest,  3  a  medium  good  harvest, 
2  considerably  under  a  good  harvest,  and  1  almost  a  complete  failure. 

WHEAT  SITUATION 

The  principal  feature  of  the  crop  results  of  interest  to  Canada  is,  of  course, 
the  wheat  and  rye  situation,  as  there  is  still  a  limited  market  in  Sweden  for 
Canadian  wheat,  with  imports  of  foreign  wheat  limited  to  10  per  cent  of  local 
wheat  milled,  for  members  of  the  Grain  Association  who  have  agreed  to  pay 
regulated  prices  for  Swedish  grain.  The  import  of  foreign  flour  is  effectively 
prohibited  for  bread-making.  As  a  result  of  present  restrictions,  the  imports 
of  foreign  wheat  in  1934  were  only  45,811  metric  tons,  and  imports  will  prob- 
ably not  increase  until  the  present  over-production  in  Sweden  is  rectified  by  a 
crop  failure  or  a  reduction  in  acreage.  In  view  of  the  very  soft  wheat  gener- 
ally produced  in  Sweden,  the  percentage  of  Canadian  wheat,  included  in  the 
limited  quantity  imported,  is  high,  as  it  is  needed  for  mixing,  to  bring  up  the 
strength  of  the  resulting  flour. 

The  following  table  gives  the  crops  of  spring  and  winter  wheat  produced 
in  Sweden  since  1930.  The  spring  wheat,  according  to  the  Grain  Association, 
is  somewhat  similar  to  hard  United  States  winter  wheat,  while  the  winter  wheat 
is  soft  and  similar  to  Australian.  The  average  raw  protein  content  for  the 
spring  wheat,  according  to  official  tests,  was  13-2  against  14-3  in  1933,  and 
for  the  winter  wheat  10-7  against  11  •  5.  Recent  wheat  crops  have  been  as 
follows: — 


Winter  Spring  Consumption 

Wheat  Wheat  Total         for  Bread 

Figures  in  Metric  Tons 

1930                                          489,767  76,833  566,600  641,460 

1931                                          367,558  96,015  463,573  587,443 

1932                                          558,340  132,973  721,213  741,314 

1933                                          639,700  155,100  794,800  626,000* 

1934                                          645,677  126,600  772,277   


*  Estimate 

While  the  present  crop  of  spring  wheat  was  reduced  on  a  medium  good 
harvest,  there  is  evident  a  trend  towards  increased  production  of  this  type, 
which  brings  about  one  krona  per  100  kilograms  more  than  the  winter  wheat, 
and  which  is  in  good  demand  on  account  of  strength.  The  above  figures  do 
not  show  the  long-term  trend  to  greater  wheat  production  as  reliably  as  the 
figures  for  area  cultivated,  although  the  recent  increase  in  production  is  evident. 
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STOCKS  OF  WHEAT 

The  surplus  of  wheat  is  officially  estimated  at  263,000  tons  at  September 
1,  1934,  and  a  normal  carry-over  is  stated  to  be  50,000  tons.  With  a  crop  of 
772,277  tons  of  wheat  for  1933-34  to  be  added  to  this,  there  would  seem  to  be 
no  early  prospect  of  a  reduction  in  stocks,  except  in  export  or  consumption 
for  feed  purposes,  and  these  outlets  present  difficulties  owing  to  high  artificial 
prices  maintained  in  Sweden.  The  average  price  of  Swedish  wheat  in  Sweden 
was  15-59  kronor  per  100  kilograms  in  1934,  or  about  106  cents  per  bushel. 
In  spite  of  the  evident  loss  involved,  24,080  tons  were  exported  in  1934,  con- 
siderable quantities  of  which  are  reported  purchased  by  Denmark. 

FACTORS   AFFECTING   THE  WHEAT  SURPLUS 

It  is  evident  that  the  increase  in  production  of  wheat  has  reached  a  point 
where  it  is  embarrassing  to  the  Grain  Association  which  controls  imports,  as 
exports  represent  a  financial  loss,  and  further  production  should  therefore  not 
be  expected  to  receive  official  encouragement.  The  special  import  tax  of  5 
kronor  on  each  100  kilos  (about  34  cents  a  bushel)  is  a  small  factor  as  a 
subsidy  to  domestic  wheat.  As  only  one  bushel  is  now  imported  for  every  nine 
milled  from  domestic  wheat,  this  subsidy  only  amounts  to  about  3J  cents  per 
bushel  on  a  price  of  about  106  cents.  The  high  domestic  price  level,  for  a  soft 
wheat,  is  therefore  maintained  at  the  expense  of  the  consumers  of  bread.  It 
results,  however,  in  the  present  price  of  hard  Canadian  grain  being  relatively 
attractive.  The  Grain  Association  states  that  it  is  always  ready  to  pay  a  good 
price  for  a  quality  wheat  under  present  conditions. 

With  the  marked  improvement  in  industry,  in  addition  to  increased  con- 
sumption, there  should  also  be  a  lessened  strain  on  agriculture  to  take  up  the 
surplus  of  unemployment,  resulting  in  lower  agricultural  production.  Two  forces 
should  therefore  be  working  to  reduce  the  surplus  wheat  stock  and  restore  the 
normal  wheat  import  situation. 

Another  favourable  factor  in  the  wheat  situation  results  from  the  fact  that 
imports  of  maize  and  maize  products  have  been  restricted  since  July  1,  1934, 
to  an  ever  increasing  extent.  Importers  at  present  have  to  agree  to  buy  dyed 
or  denatured  Swedish  wheat  or  rye  to  the  extent  that  the  percentage  of  the 
total  of  such  denatured  local  grain  purchased  shall  represent  90  per  cent  of  the 
total  purchases  of  imported  maize  and  maize  products  plus  such  local  wheat 
or  rye  purchased.  A  law  of  May  24,  1934,  authorizes  the  Government  to  extend 
these  regulations  to  other  imported  feed  products  if  necessary.  So  far  this 
authority  has  only  been  utilized  to  restrict  maize  and  its  products,  but  if 
extended  to  other  feeds  it  would  provide  a  means  of  eliminating  the  wheat 
surplus,  although  at  a  financial  loss.  The  present  situation  is  a  result  of  the 
long-term  trend  of  increased  wheat  cultivation  in  Sweden,  and  the  increase  in 
acreage  has  been  accompanied  by  a  steady  increase  in  yielg1  as  the  result  of 
seed  research  and  improved  methods  of  intensive  agriculture. 

The  increase  in  consumption  of  wheat,  however,  has  been  very  rapid.  The 
taste  for  bread  of  wheat  flour  was  greatly  stimulated  by  the  prosperity  arising 
out  of  the  war.  The  condition  of  the  country  is  now  prosperous  and  this  has 
been  accompanied  by  a  great  decline  in  the  consumption  of  rye. 

RYE 

Rye  is  the  cereal  of  second  importance  in  Sweden  for  breadstuff's,  but  is 
rapidly  losing  its  relative  importance.  It  is,  however,  still  an  important  domes- 
tically-produced competitor  of  wheat.  The  crop  of  all  rye  in  1934  was  524,100 
tons  against  460,500  tons  in  1933  and  434,200  in  1931.  The  1934  crop  was 
about  14  per  cent  better  than  1933,  the  increased  production  in  1933  and  1934 
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being  due  chiefly  to  recent  abnormally  high  yields  and  not  so  much  to  increased 
areas  being  devoted  to  this  crop.  The  area  devoted  to  winter  rye  in  Sweden 
in  1931  was  235,203  hectares  and  in  1933  it  was  215,380  hectares.  The  area  of 
spring  rye  cultivated  is  negligible.  Imports  of  rye  were  only  925  tons  in  1934. 
Such  imports  registered  an  enormous  decrease  in  1933  at  2,230  tons  against 
48,527  tons  in  1932.  The  1933  imports  were  from  Danzig,  the  United  States, 
and  British  North  America,  the  latter  supplying  527  tons  only  direct. 

The  consumption  of  rye  has  fallen  greatly  and  in  1932  was  65  kilos  per 
capita.  The  surplus  stock  of  rye  in  Sweden  at  September  1,  1934,  was  117,000 
tons,  with  a  normal  supply  estimated  at  15,000  tons.  The  carry-over  next 
September  should  be  considerably  greater.  Breadstuff  consumption  of  rye  is 
calculated  at  348,000  tons  in  1933-34;  45,000  tons  are  used  for  seed.  However, 
75,190  tons  were  exported  in  1934,  against  only  655  in  1933.  The  domestic 
price  of  rye  is  also  kept  high  by  agreement  between  the  mills  and  the  Govern- 
ment, making  export  difficult. 

WHEAT  IMPORT  PROSPECTS 

That  Sweden  will  eventually  return  to  the  ranks  of  wheat  importing  coun- 
tries on  a  larger  scale  seems  to  be  reasonably  certain,  as  consumption  is 
increasing  rapidly  and  the  reclaiming  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes  is  becom- 
ing continually  more  expensive,  the  best  land  being  already  in  use.  Only  about 
9,500  acres  are  now  being  added  to  cultivation  annually,  much  of  which  is 
unsuitable  for  wheat. 

There  appears,  however,  to  be  no  immediate  prospect  of  increased  wheat 
import  over  and  above  the  present  level  unless  a  severe  crop  failure  is  experi- 
enced, as  export  or  denaturing  can  only  be  expected  to  be  resorted  to  to  dispose 
of  surplus  grain.  If  the  present  system  of  guaranteeing  prices  to  the  farmers, 
however,  were  dropped,  owing  to  the  losses  on  export  or  denaturing,  decreased 
production  might  well  restore  Sweden  to  her  previous  position  as  a  more 
important  wheat-importing  country  at  an  early  date. 


WHEAT  SITUATION  IN  FRANCE 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  May  9,  1935. — Statistics  have  just  been  published  covering  the 
importation  of  wheat  into  France  during  the  first  quarter  under  the  temporary 
admission  system.  Contrary  to  the  expectations  brought  about  by  the  fact 
that  year  by  year  Canada  has  been  losing  ground  to  the  French  Colonies  of 
North  Africa,  no  such  loss  was  incurred  during  that  period  as  compared  to 
the  same  period  last  year.  At  the  same  time,  the  total  of  importations  con- 
tinued their  downward  trend,  and  the  decrease  in  bushels  amounted  to  25-4 
per  cent  of  the  total  during  last  year's  period.  This  decrease  will  no  doubt 
continue  as  long  as  the  temporary  admission  system  is  in  existence,  forcing  an 
equal  amount  of  finished  products  to  be  exported  in  compensation  for  the 
imports.  These  are  expensive  for  foreign  markets  due  to  the  high  cost  of 
production  in  France. 

The  following  table  shows  the  total  importations  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1934  and  1935:— 

Jan.-Mar.,  1935  Jan.-Mar.,  1934 

Bushels      Per  Cent     Bushels      Per  Cent 

French  North  Africa   2,975,543  59  4,028,439  60 

Canada   1,921,577  38  2,417,712  36 

Argentina   57,966]  71,601] 

United  States   26,466  V  3  19,830  \  4 

Other  countries   60,926j  169,058j 

Total   5,042,478  6,706.040 
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Naturally  also  the  large  excesses  in  the  French  wheat  crop  during  the  last 
three  years,  and  the  embargo  on  unbonded  imports,  have  had  an  effect  in 
checking  imports  under  the  bonding  system. 

However,  at  the  time  of  writing,  the  situation  appears  to  have  been  much 
relieved  as  compared  to  that  at  the  end  of  December,  which  has  already  been 
commented  on  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1632  (May  11,  1935). 
At  that  time  it  was  estimated  that  there  existed  stocks  of  wheat  in  excess  of  total 
consumption  until  the  end  of  the  crop  year  to  the  extent  of  about  100,000,000 
bushels.  The  export  policy  of  the  French  Government  has  been  one  of  the  main 
reasons  for  improvement.  An  exporter  of  wheat  obtains  a  bonus  equal  to  the 
import  duty  under  the  minimum  tariff.  This  means  that  French  wheat,  at  the 
higher  world  prices  now  existing,  can  be  marketed  more  cheaply  than  any  other 
wheat  in  the  world.  As  a  result,  at  the  middle  of  April  French  wheat  was  being 
quoted  on  the  Liverpool  exchange  at  20s.  per  quarter,  whereas  Manitoba  No.  2 
was  selling  at  34s.  and  Argentines  between  24s.  and  25s. 

The  statistical  position  has  already  been  improved  by  this  price  factor, 
and  Great  Britain  and  Denmark  have  so  far  been  the  most  important  markets. 
However,  other  facts  of  interest  in  connection  with  these  exports  is  that  France 
has  recently  been  able  to  arrange  by  barter  a  sale  to  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment of  feed  wheat  for  use  in  the  drought  areas  of  Southern  Texas;  and  that  it 
has  contracted  to  supply  Italy  with  50,000  tons.  Since  Italy  is  endeavouring 
to  obtain  another  100,000  tons  at  the  lowest  possible  price  for  use  in  East  Africa, 
France  may  also  be  in  a  position  to  supply  the  remainder  on  a  price  basis. 

Considerable  denaturation  of  wheat  for  feed  purposes  has  also  helped  to 
relieve  the  situation,  although  it  has  lowered  the  price  of  secondary  grains,  and 
France  has  b'een  obliged  to  declare  an  embargo  on  the  importation  of  such 
grains  to  balance  this  unexpected  import  of  wheat.  It  is  also  stated  that  in  the 
northwest  wheat  is  being  distilled  into  alcohol  and  sold  to  the  state  alcohol 
monopoly  at  quite  a  profit. 

Probably  because  of  these  various  factors,  the  French  surplus  is  now  esti- 
mated by  the  usually  reliable  Corn  Trade  Journal  to  be  between  30,000,000  and 
40.000,000  bushels,  a  very  considerable  decrease  since  the  end  of  the  year. 

French  crop  prospects  are  slightly  pessimistic  because  of  continual  spring 
rains  which  suggest  that  the  wheat  will  suffer  from  rust.  There  has  now  been 
one  week  of  good  weather  which  has  done  much  to  allay  the  very  great  alarm 
felt  not  long  ago. 

MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Footwear 

Three  or  four  years  ago  one  Belgian  plant  began  the  manufacture  of  rubber 
footwear  on  a  comparatively  small  scale,  the  articles  made  including  boots, 
canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles,  galoshes  (rubbers),  and  snow  boots  (overshoes). 
However,  it  is  reported  that,  owing  to  financial  difficulties,  operations  have 
recently  ceased,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  be  resumed. 

Sandals  entirely  of  rubber  are  still  manufactured  in  Belgium  in  fairly  large 
quantities  by  other  plants. 

import  restrictions 

Imports  into  Belgium  of  rubber  footwear  are  subject  to  quota  restrictions, 
1932  being  the  base  year  for  the  establishment  of  the  quotas,  and  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  brands  from  a  given  country  is  impossible  except  through  the  medium 
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of  an  importer  disposing  of  a  quota  for  footwear  for  that  country.  Despite  the 
fact  that  Belgian  production  has  been  stopped,  it  is  unlikely  that  import  restric- 
tions will  be  repealed,  as  it  is  considered  that  increased  imports  of  rubber  foot- 
wear would  be  detrimental  to  the  domestic  leather  footwear  industry. 

RUBBER  BOOTS 

Men's  Boots. — Rubber  boots  for  workmen,  miners,  and  fishermen,  and  for 
such  sports  as  hunting  and  fishing,  find  quite  a  substantial  outlet  in  Belgium. 
The  principal  sources  of  supply  are,  in  order  of  importance,  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The  demand  is  for  hip-  and  knee- 
length  boots,  black  and  brown,  the  former  colour  predominating.  The  sizes 
required  are  the  full  and  half  sizes  from  5  to  13,  the  intermediate  sizes  having  a 
greater  distribution.  It  might  be  worth  noting  that  the  average  Belgian  instep 
is  thicker  than  the  Canadian  or  American. 

Owing  to  very  low  prices,  Japanese  rubber  boots  command  the  largest  sales. 
Quality  rubber  boots  are,  however,  in  good  demand,  and  the  Canadian  product 
stands  high  in  the  estimation  of  the  trade. 

Women's  Boots. — Sales  possibilities  for  women's  rubber  boots  are  much  less 
important  than  those  presented  for  men's  boots.  Japan  leads  the  list  of  sup- 
pliers, others  of  importance  being  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  and  the  United 
States.  The  colours  desired  are  black  and  brown.  The  sizes  in  demand  range 
from  2^  to  6^.  As  in  the  case  of  men's  boots,  the  intermediate  sizes  have  the 
larger  sales. 

Children's  Boots. — The  sales  of  children's  rubber  boots  seem  to  be 
increasing.  Supplies  come  principally  from  Japan,  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada, 
and  the  United  States,  Japan  securing  the  greater  share  of  the  trade.  White  is 
the  favourite  colour,  although  black  and  brown  boots  are  quite  prevalent.  The 
sizes  in  demand  are  from  8^  to  11,  and  from  11^  to  13?,  1,  li,  and  2. 

CANVAS  SHOES  WITH  RUBBER  SOLES 

Canvas  shoes  with  rubber  soles  represent  the  type  of  rubber  footwear  which 
has  the  largest  outlet  in  Belgium.  The  domestic  article,  when  produced,  was  of 
a  low  grade  and  sold  at  a  decidedly  low  price.  Japanese  competition  has  in  recent 
years  assumed  large  proportions,  prices  being  as  a  rule  lower  by  about  60  per 
cent  than  those  quoted  by  Canadian  and  United  States  firms.  Czechoslovakia 
is  another  serious  competitor;  the  direct  factory-to-shop  trading  system  of  the 
Bata  company  is  an  important  factor.  They  have  opened  a  number  of  retail 
stores  in  Belgium,  each  in  charge  of  a  Belgian  manager.  The  factory  under- 
takes to  stock  the  store  with  goods  at  cost  price  increased  by  15  per  cent  only,  of 
which  the  Bata  company  takes  6^  per  cent  for  rent,  lighting,  and  publicity,  the 
remaining  8?  per  cent  being  allotted  to  the  manager,  who,  under  contract,  pays 
his  staff  and  is  held  responsible  for  unsold  merchandise.  Germany,  Canada,  the 
United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Poland  are  other  sources  of 
supply.   In  view  of  the  existing  keen  competition,  low  prices  are  essential. 

Only  low  shoes  of  the  Oxford  type  or  fitted  with  a  strap  are  in  demand. 
White  shoes  with  white  rubber  soles  are  prevalent,  and  crepe  soles  are  also  to  be 
seen  in  fairly  large  numbers.  Ordinary  sizes  for  men,  women,  and  children  are 
required. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Sandals—  Sandals  made  entirely  of  rubber,  generally  white  in  colour,  enjoy 
fair  sales  in  Belgium.  Those  of  domestic  production  are  made  from  reclaimed 
rubber,  and  prices  are  so  low  that  practically  the  whole  of  the  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  local  manufacturers. 
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Galoshes. — Sales  of  galoshes  (rubbers)  in  Belgium  are  more  or  less  dependent 
upon  the  weather  and  are  therefore  very  irregular.  The  chief  suppliers  are 
Japan,  Czechoslovakia,  Canada,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  the  United  States, 
Japan  enjoying  by  far  the  largest  sales.  Galoshes  of  the  ordinary  type  are 
required  for  men  and  children,  while  those  for  women  consist  generally  of  the 
toe-style  with  a  band  for  fitting  to  the  shoe.  There  would  seem  to  be  a  tendency 
towards  replacing  women's  galoshes  by  snow  boots  (overshoes) . 

Overshoes. — Overshoes  for  men  are  not  in  demand.  Women's  overshoes, 
ankle-length,  are  made  entirely  of  rubber,  or  of  leather  trimmed  with  fur,  or 
with  uppers  of  fabric  fitted  with  rubber  soles.  The  bulk  of  the  trade  is  in  the 
hands  of  Japan.  Prices  are  very  low. 

Rubber  Soles  and  Heels. — Cheap  soles  and  heels,  made  from  rubber  scrap, 
are  manufactured  locally  on  a  comparatively  large  scale.  Exports  and  imports, 
which  are  almost  on  a  par,  are  fairly  considerable.  Imports  originate  principally 
in  Germany  and  France.  Canada,  the  United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom 
are  also  contributors,  but  heels  and  soles  from  these  countries  seem  to  be  expen- 
sive in  comparison  with  the  domestic  articles.  Sizes  are  the  same  as  for  boots 
and  shoes,  and  the  colours  in  demand  are  black  and  brown,  particularly  the 
former. 

Rubber  Soling. — There  is  a  good  demand  in  this  country  for  cheap  rubber 
soling,  in  7,  9,  arid  10^  irons,  in  black  or  brown,  preferably  the  former.  The 
domestic  production  is  of  inferior  quality.  Imports  are  from  Germany,  France, 
the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada.  Price  is  an  essential  factor. 


Except  for  rubber  footwear  sold  by  the  Bata  company,  foreign  manufac- 
turers are  as  a  rule  represented  by  purchasing  agents  with  sole  distributing  rights 
for  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  The  terms  upon  which  goods 
are  supplied  to  these  agents  are  usually  cash  against  documents;  the  latter  sell 
at  thirty,  sixty,  or  ninety  days  according  to  the  importance  of  the  customers  and 
other  circumstances. 

Four  Canadian  firms  are  at  present  marketing  rubber  footwear  (boots,  canvas 
shoes  with  rubber  soles,  and  galoshes)  in  Belgium,  the  quality  of  which  is  reported 
to  be  the  best  in  the  country.  Unfortunately,  however,  in  addition  to  the  keen 
competition  previously  mentioned,  a  further  hindrance  to  the  sale  of  Canadian 
rubber  footwear  in  Belgium  is  presented  by  the  extra  transmission  (sales)  tax 
levied  on  the  Canadian  goods.  This  sales  tax  amounts  to  7-5  per  cent  of  the 
duty-paid  value  in  the  case  of  Canada  against  2-5  per  cent  in  that  of  other 
countries. 


On  importation  into  Belgium,  rubber  footwear,  irrespective  of  the  country  of 
origin,  is  dutiable  as  follows: — 


METHODS  OF  SALE 


DUTIES 


Belgian 
Frs.  per 
100  Kilos, 
Net  Weight 


Rubber  boots  

Sandals  entirely  of  rubber  

Overshoes  composed  of  uppers  of  fabric  and  fitted  with  rubber  soles. 

Canvas   shoes  with  rubber  soles  

Galoshes  (rubbers)  

Overshoes  (snow  boots)  entirely  of  rubber  

Soles  and  heels  of  rubber  

Rubber  soling  (in  sheets)  


460 
460 
460 
460 

368 
368 
230 
92 
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TRADE  POLICY  AND  IMPORT  QUOTAS  OF  ITALY 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Milan,  May  1,  1935. — Foreign  trade  with  Italy  may  be  effected  at  present 
through  three  channels  only: — 

(1)  By  means  of  bi-lateral  trade  agreements  such  as  those  arranged  between 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Italy  or  France  and  Italy.  In  such  cases  the  foreign 
contracting  party  can  do  business  on  a  quota  basis,  the  quotas  being  based  on 
total  imports  in  other  years.  In  the  case  of  the  Italo — United  Kingdom  agree- 
ment, for  example,  the  quota  agreed  upon  is  80  per  cent  of  the  trade  in  1934. 

(2)  Goods  from  countries  such  as  Canada  which  have  not  concluded  bi- 
lateral trade  agreements  may  be  imported  on  a  contingent  basis.  These  contin- 
gents are  fixed  for  individual  commodities  and  are  based  on  imports  during 
specified  quarters  of  1934.  At  time  of  writing,  the  basic  period  is  the  second 
quarter  of  1934,  and  it  appears  quite  likely  that  these  contingents  will  be  fixed 
quarter  by  quarter. 

(3)  Barter,  either  governmental  or  private.  In  this  case  no  funds  are 
exchanged,  commodities  being  simply  traded  for  commodities.  A  private  Italian 
importer  might  exchange  olive  oil  for  merchandise  which  he  wishes  to  import 
into  Italv. 

IMPORT  PERMITS 

The  contingent  system  most  closely  affects  Canadian  trade  with  Italy. 

An  importer  wishing  to  bring  in  a  certain  commodity  must  present  customs 
receipts  to  the  customs  officials,  showing  the  quantity  of  that  commodity  he 
imported  during  a  basic  period  of  1934  (for  the  present,  the  second  quarter  of 
1934.)  He  is  then  granted  a  permit  to  import  up  to  whatever  may  be  the  speci- 
fied percentage  fixed  for  such  goods.  (In  the  case  of  canned  salmon,  for  example, 
he  would  be  allowed  to  import  10  per  cent  of  the  quantity  he  imported  in  the 
second  quarter  of  1934.)  By  means  of  this  import  permit,  he  is  able  to  pass  his 
goods  through  the  customs. 

The  document  must  be  duly  stamped  by  the  customs  authorities  before  it 
becomes  valid  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  foreign  exchange  to  pay  for  the  goods. 

The  quarterly  application  of  the  percental  contingent  to  this  trade  has  a 
decidedly  adverse  effect,  because  the  time  periods  of  three  months  mean,  in  the 
case  of  shipments  of  bulk  goods,  that  future  shipments  must  conform  to  the  cor- 
responding quarters  of  1934.  Had  the  percental  contingents  been  fixed  for  a 
year,  the  trade  would  not  only  have  time  to  adjust  itself  to  the  new  situation, 
but  would  also  be  able  to  make  provision  for  future  sales.  For  example,  it  is 
not  known  whether  the  contingent  for  canned  salmon,  which  is  now  10  per  cent, 
will  be  the  same  in  the  next  quarter.  Yet  this  is  the  period  in  which  orders  have 
to  be  placed  in  order  that  the  requisite  can  tops  for  the  Italian  market  can  be 
made. 

The  policy  of  the  Italian  Government  is  to  buy  no  more  goods  from  another 
country  than  Italy  sells  to  that  country.  It  is  a  trade  balancing  scheme  brought 
about  by  a  regime  of  restriction. 

The  following  are  the  most  obvious  details  for  the  quarter  ending  June  30, 
1935. 

CONTINGENTS  APRIL-TO- JUNE  QUARTER 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  contingents  that  effect  the  principal  lines  of 
merchandise  shipped  at  various  times  from  Canada  to  Italy: — ■ 

Per  Cent  Per  Cent 
Agricultural  Machines —  Tedders,  simple  rakes  and  rakes  with 
Steam  apparatus  for  grubbing  and  lateral  discharge,  even  if  with  hay- 
deep  ploughing,  by  the  funicular  making  attachment,  also  detached 

system    of    traction,    with    double  parts  thereof   25 

tractors  or  a  single  tractor  more  Fodder  cutting  machines  (oil  cake  cut- 

than  15  h.p.,  including  the  plough,  ters,  oat  crushers  and  the  like), 

balance  wheel,  drums,  windlasses,  also  detached  parts  thereof  . .    . .  25 

pulleys  and  other  accessories  inher-  Agricultural  machines  not  specified  and 

ent  to  the  system,  also  detached  parts    thereof,    made    mainly  of 

parts  thereof   25             wood   25 
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Application  for  permission  to  import  the  following  agricultural  machinery 
must  be  made  to  the  Ministry  of  Finance,  through  the  Corporative  Provincial 
Economic  Councils,  as  there  is  no  contingent;  ploughs  and  other  machines  for 
preparing  the  soil,  and  parts  thereof;  threshing  machines  and  parts  thereof; 
mowing  and  reaping  machines  and  parts  thereof: — 


Per  Cent 


Aluminium   20 

Automobiles   25 

Asbestos   50 

Balsam — 

Natural   50 

Artificial   35 

Barley   30 

Bond  paper   15 

Bone  black   30 

Brake  linings   25 

Calculating  machines   25 

Cheese   35 

Codfish  .  20 

Flour   35 

Fountain  pens   25 

Furs,  raw  ^  30 

Gloves,  leather   25 

Gramophones   35 

Grinding  wheels   25 

Hockey  sticks   25 

Iron  scrap   30 

Lamps   25 

Lumber  (common  wood  such  as  spruce, 
etc.,   rough   or  •  rough   hewn  with 

the  axe)   35 

Lumber,  squared  or  sawn  lengthwise. .  20 
Mica— 

In  bulk  powder  or  flakes   * 

Cut  sheets  . .  . .  30 


Per  Cent 

Mica- 
Fixed  to  paper,  cardboard  or  cloth..  30 


In  raw  sheets   30 

Other   25 

Nickel — 

In  bars   25 

In  scrap,  ingots  and  cubes   50 

Oats   '25 

Oxide  of  iron   25 

Patent  leather   25 

Photographic  films   25 

Pulp,  chemical   35 

Rubber  goods — ■ 

Tires,  inner  and  outer   25 

Footwear   25 

Hot  water  bottles   25 

Transmission  belting   25 

Gloves   25 

Salmon,  canned   10 

Sausage  casings — 

Fresh   35 

Salted   50 

Senega  root   35 

Skates   25 

Soaps,  prepared   20 

Staves  (barrel)   20 

Washing  machines   25 

Whisky   35 

Zinc,  ashes  and  spelter   50 


*  Not  admitted. 

With  regard  to  copper,  no  percentage  has  been  established.  However,  a 
special  import  licence  is  required.  The  quantity  to  be  imported  is  based  upon 
the  quantity  of  this  commodity  imported  in  1933.  The  demand  for  import  must 
be  made  monthly,  and  the  goods  may  be  imported  within  a  period  of  180  days. 
The  total  imported  in  1933  was  615,096  quintals. 

WHEAT  POSITION 

In  regard  to  wheat,  no  contingent  has  been  granted.  Foreign  wheat  can  only 
be  imported  under  licence  from  those  countries  to  which  Italy  has  granted  most- 
favoured-nation treatment  such  as  Canada,  Russia,  and  Argentina. 

The  situation  in  regard  to  importing  wheat  from  Canada  this  year  is  very 
unfavourable  for  the  following  reasons: — 

(1)  Arrangement  has  been  made  to  import  500,000  quintals  of  French  wheat. 

(2)  By  agreement  with  Hungary,  600,000  bushels  of  Hungarian  wheat  have 
already  been  imported  into  Italy  this  year. 

(3)  Some  300,000  quintals  of  Argentine  wheat  have  been  arranged  for,  of 
which  120,000  quintals  have  been  imported. 

In  wheat  circles  in  Italy  it  is  believed  that  the  above  importations,  plus  the 
coming  crop,  will  suffice  for  consumptive  needs  for  the  future  consumption  season. 

EXCHANGE  PERMITS 

A  further  barrier  to  importations  is  the  imposition  of  a  rigid  system  of 
exchange  control. 

Requests  for  foreign  exchange  are  normally  made  by  importers  to  the  Bank 
of  Italy,  through  their  own  banker.  Provided  that  all  documents  are  in  order, 
there  is  no  reason,  legally,  why  the  Italian  importer,  having  proved  actual  impor- 
tation, should  not  obtain  the  required  foreign  exchange  immediately. 
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In  actual  practice  two  reasons  for  delay  occur: — 

(1)  In  recent  months  there  has  been  a  decided  scarcity  of  foreign  exchange 
sulla  piazza  (in  the  market).  Consequently,  Italian  importers,  acting  in  the  best 
faith,  may  be  unable  to  obtain  the  required  sums  in  foreign  currency  to  meet 
their  needs. 

(2)  According  to  Article  39  of  the  Italian  commercial  code,  drafts  drawn 
upon  Italian  citizens,  resident  in  Italy  or  Italian  possessions,  may  be  paid  in  lire, 
at  the  official  rate  of  exchange  prevailing  on  the  date  at  which  said  drafts  become 
payable.  It  is  obvious  that  an  Italian  importer,  seeing  that  further  trade  is  well- 
nigh  impossible  on  any  paying  basis,  in  view  of  the  situation  described  above, 
may  take  advantage  of  the  aforementioned  article  to  avoid  the  difficulties  and 
delays  inherent  in  any  attempt  to  obtain  foreign  exchange. 

A  saving  clause  exists  in  this  connection,  however,  of  which  Canadian  ex- 
porters should  avail  themselves  on  every  occasion.  All  shipping  documents, 
especially  the  original  invoice,  should  bear  the  words  dollari  effettivi.  (While 
this  phrase  is  translatable  as  "  payable  in  dollars,"  bank  officials  advise  that  it 
be  written  in  Italian,  to  avoid  dispute.)  Where  documents  are  so  marked,  the 
onus  of  supplying  the  required  foreign  exchange  falls  entirely  upon  the  Italian 
importer.  In  regular  banking  practice,  permission  is  requested  from  the  foreign 
exporter  to  release  the  documents.  If,  for  reasons  outlined  above,  the  importer 
is  unable  to  supply  the  necessary  foreign  exchange,  he  is  required  by  the  Italian 
bank  to  deposit  from  110  to  112  per  cent  of  the  equivalent  of  the  sum  in  lire. 
(The  extra  10  or  12  per  cent  is  to  cover  any  eventuating  exchange  fluctuation.) 
The  depositing  of  this  sum  by  no  means  clears  the  importer  of  his  obligation  to 
supply  the  necessary  foreign  exchange.  He  is  held  liable  for  a  contracted  debt 
until  such  time  as  he  has  cleared  it  by  obtaining  the  foreign  exchange  required. 
His  bank  simply  holds  the  sum,  in  lire,  without  interest  to  him,  until  such  time  as 
he  may  be  able  to  clear  his  engagement.  It  is  obvious  that  Canadian  exporters 
to  Italy,  under  present  circumstances,  should  ship  only  cash  against  documents, 
and  that  all  shipping  documents  bear  the  dollari  effettivi  clause. 

TRADE  OF  THE  PORT  OF  HAMBURG,  1934 

S.  V.  Allen,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  May  2,  1935. — The  volume  and  variety  of  the  trade  of  the 
port  of  Hamburg  is,  of  necessity,  closely  related  to  that  of  the  whole  of 
Germany,  and  during  recent  years  the  declines  in  this  country's  foreign  business 
have  been  clearly  reflected  in  decreased  traffic  returns  issued  by  the  Hamburg 
port  administration.  This  port,  among  all  European  shipping  centres,  was  at 
one  time  second  only  to  London  in  volume  of  traffic  handled,  but,  despite  its 
location  and  the  exemption  from  customs  duties  allowed  transhipment  cargoes, 
it  has  lost  much  of  this  importance.  This  has  resulted  not  only  from  declines 
in  German  foreign  trade,  but  also  from  the  competition  experienced  from  such 
ports  as  Gdynia  in  Poland,  where  heavily  increasing  cargoes  for  the  Baltic 
States  are  now  being  handled,  and  Trieste  which  has  captured  a  considerable 
share  of  the  traffic  into  and  from  Austria  and  other  Central  European  coun- 
tries. The  Northern  European  ports  of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp  have  also 
absorbed  a  part  of  the  trade,  particularly  that  of  the  Rhine  Wiley,  which 
formerly  was  routed  through  Hamburg.  Reference  to  this  situation  is  made 
towards  the  end  of  this  report. 

In  so  far  as  increases  or  recessions  in  the  traffic  handled  in  the  port  of 
Hamburg  are  concerned,  the  following  table  shows  the  combined  tonnage  of 
imports  and  exports  for  stated  years. 
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Merchandise  Traffic  of  the  Port  of  Hamburg,  1913-34 

Incoming  Outgoing  Total 
Figures  in  1.000  metric  tons 

1913   16,500  9.000  25,500 

J  924   13,000  6.500  19,500 

1928  •   17,300  9.000  26,300 

1929   18,000  8,800  26,800 

1930  •   16,000  8,500  24,500 

1933   12,900  6,700  19,600 

1934   14,000  6,300  20,300 

Attention  is  drawn  in  the  above  table  to  the  maintenance  of  the  volume  of 
import  traffic  as  compared  with  heavy  declines  in  outgoing  trade,  also  to  the  post- 
war improvement  in  activity  to  a  high  in  1929  and  the  subsequent  decline  recorded 
during  the  past  two  years.  It  may  also  be  noted  that,  despite  the  precipitate 
decline  in  German  foreign  trade  of  recent  years,  Hamburg  port  traffic  has 
retained  much  of  its  former  importance,  decreases  in  traffic  handled  having  been 
much  less  serious  than  those  recorded  for  Germany's  total  overseas  trade.  This 
is  due,  in  a  large  measure,  to  the  maintenance  of  transhipment  business  for 
which  Hamburg  has  long  been  one  of  the  world's  most  important  centres. 

GOODS  TRAFFIC  IN  1934 

Import  Traffic. — Incoming  goods  traffic  into  the  port  of  Hamburg  in  the 
year  1934  has  been  calculated  as  amounting  to  14,000,000  metric  tons,  this  figure 
having  exceeded  the  1933  total  of  12,900,000  tons  by  the  satisfactory  margin  of 
1,100.000  tons  or  a  percentage  of  8-4.  The  monthly  average  of  incoming  traffic 
was  1,167,000  tons  and,  despite  adverse  conditions,  in  so  far  as  import  trade 
into  Germany  was  concerned,  the  highest  monthly  total  was  reached  in  December 
(1,504,000  tons). 

Statistics  of  imports  of  principal  commodities  into  the  port  of  Hamburg 
during  the  years  1933  and  1934  are  given  hereunder: — 

1933  1934 
1,000  M.  Tons 

Coal   2,323  2,400 

Mineral  oils   1,956  2,235 

Oil-bearing  seeds   1,451  1,517 

Grain   952  1.049 

Fruits   496  544 

Fertilizers   391  516 

Ores   392  496 

Lumber   283  382 

Metals   302  333 

As  in  the  case  of  total  German  imports  during  1934,  the  data  of  import  traffic 
showed  appreciable  increases  in  raw  materials  and  foodstuffs  and  a  slight  falling 
off  in  the  case  of  finished  goods. 

Export  Traffic. — The  1934  total  of  export  traffic  through  the  port  of  Ham- 
burg was  6,294,000  metric  tons.  This  figure  is  less  by  366,000  tons  than  the  1933 
figure  of  6,660,000  tons.  The  decline  is  largely  attributable  to  decreases  in  Ger- 
man wheat  exports  as  a  result  of  the  embargo  placed  on  such  trade  towards  the 
middle  of  the  year.  Sugar  exports  also  showed  a  falling-off,  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  previous  year,  while  outgoing  traffic  in  fertilizers,  mineral  oils, 
cellulose,  timber,  flour,  vegetable  oils,  glassware,  and  textile  products  reflected 
improved  trade  in  these  articles.  A  summary  table  of  export  traffic  in  principal 
commodities  is  given  below: — 

1933  1934 
1,000  M.  Tons 

Fertilizers   614  646 

Grain   829  514 

Mineral  Oils   422  482 

Metal  Goods   332  337 

Paper   340  321 

Cellulose   222  243 

Chemicals   262  222 

Sugar   265  176 
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TRADE  OF  HAMBURG  AND  OTHER  PORTS 

Some  interesting  comparisons  are  drawn,  by  the  Hamburg  harbour  adminis- 
tration, between  the  volume  of  traffic  handled  in  this  port  and  those  recorded  in 
Bremen  and  the  two  other  Continental  ports  of  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam.  Of 
the  four,  Rotterdam  is  credited,  in  1934,  with  the  largest  volume  of  seaborne 
goods  traffic,  the  total  of  incoming  and  outgoing  cargoes  having  amounted  to 
25,900,000  tons.  Hamburg  ranked  second  with  a  corresponding  total  of  20,300,000 
tons,  Antwerp  third  with  18,800,000  tons,1  and  Bremen  fourth  with  6,100,000 
tons.  Traffic  handled  in  these  four  ports  during  1934  was  greater  in  each  instance 
than  during  the  previous  year.  That  in  Bremen  showed  an  increase  of  almost 
30  per  cent  over  the  1933  figures,  while  the  percentage  increases  for  Rotterdam, 
Antwerp,  and  Hamburg  were  16-8,  8-5,  and  3-7  respectively. 

In  so  far  as  shipping  tonnage  was  concerned,  as  opposed  to  goods  traffic,  the 
totals  for  incoming  ocean  shipping  at  each  of  the  four  ports  referred  to  showed 
slight  increases  during  1934  as  compared  with  the  previous  year.  Hamburg 
retained  its  premier  position,  with  a  slightly  higher  total  than  Antwerp,  while 
Rotterdam  was  credited  with  the  largest  percentage  of  increase.  The  following 
table  gives  comparative  figures  of  the  registered  tonnage  of  incoming  ocean- 
going vessels  during  the  years  1929,  1933,  and  1934: — 

1929  1933  1934 

Figures  in  1,000  Registered  Tons 

Hamburg                                                             21,965  17,822  18,484 

Antwerp                                                            21,545  15,296  17,974 

Rotterdam                                                         20,676  17,375  17,454 

Bremen                                                                 8,652  7,236  7,939 

It  appears,  from  a  comparison  of  the  above  data  for  the  port  of  Hamburg 
with  those  of  goods  traffic  shown  in  the  first  table  given  in  this  report,  that  there 
was  a  slightly  greater  increase  in  the  latter  than  in  the  tonnage  of  shipping 
entered.  This  situation  can  be  taken  as  evidence  of  improving  conditions, 
although  there  remains  a  considerable  gap  to  be  bridged  before  the  port  of 
Hamburg  could  be  said  to  be  operating  at  full  capacity. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  ARGENTINA 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  ton  used  in  this  report  is  the  metric  ton  equal  to  2,205  pounds.    The  paper  peso  is 
always  referred  to,  which  equals  42-4  cents  Canadian) 

Buenos  Aires,  April  26,  1935. — The  upward  trend  in  general  conditions  in 
Argentina  that  was  evident  throughout  1934  has  been  continued  for  the  first 
quarter  of  the  new  year.  The  indications  for  a  record  maize  crop  and  more  satis- 
factory wheat  prices  have  created  a  definite  feeling  of  optimism  in  the  local 
market.  Increased  business  activity  is  reflected  in  higher  clearing  house  figures 
when  compared  with  1934,  improved  railway  receipts,  and  low  bankruptcy  figures. 
Foreign  trade  has  also  moved  upwards  considerably  when  compared  with  the  first 
quarter  of  last  year,  exports  being  valued  at  428,517,615  paper  pesos  as  against 
397,883,118  pesos;  while  imports  have  risen  from  246,287,444  pesos  real  value  for 
the  1934  quarter  to  286,481,581  pesos.  In  connection  with  these  figures,  the  per- 
centage increase  in  the  volume  of  exports  is  almost  identical  with  the  percentage 
rise  in  value.  The  real  values  of  imports  are  obtained  by  applying  a  factor  to  the 
artificial  tariff  appraisal  values  designed  to  bring  the  latter  to  the  true  c.i.f.  value 
of  the  goods  imported.  The  increase  in  these  real  values  is  practically  the  same  as 
the  percentage  increase  in  the  tariff  values,  which  are  not  liable  to  fluctuations  of 
exchange  or  world  prices. 

In  spite  of  the  increase  in  foreign  trade,  exchange  difficulties  continue  to  be 
a  serious  factor  in  the  import  market.   It  is  still  difficult  to  obtain  permits  for 


1  According  to  Belgian  statistics,  incoming  and  outgoing  sea-borne  traffic  at  Antwerp  in  1934 
totalled  20,888,179  tons. 
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official  exchange  to  pay  for  goods  imported  from  countries  that  sell  more  to 
Argentina  than  they  buy,  with  the  result  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
merchandise  is  imported  on  the  basis  of  the  free  market  at  the  higher  rates  of 

exchange. 

Although  revenue  from  all  sources  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  showed  an 
increase  of  nearly  20,250,000  pesos  to  the  sum  of  245,900,000  pesos  when  compared 
with  the  same  period  last  year,  expenditure,  which  amounted  to  254,940,000  pesos, 
was  increased  to  more  than  cover  this  rise.  The  principal  increase  in  revenue 
came  under  miscellaneous  revenue,  and  it  may  be  that  part  of  the  profits  from 
the  Exchange  Control  Office  was  used  to  partially  meet  the  added  expenditure. 
Owing  to  an  increase  in  the  bills  rediscounted  during  the  quarter,  the  gold  backing 
to  the  paper  circulation  dropped  slightly  and  at  April  13  stood  at  45-69  per  cent 
as  compared  with  47-18  per  cent  on  December  23,  1934. 

MONETARY  AND  BANKING  REFORMS 

On  March  28  laws  regarding  monetary  and  banking  reforms  were  finally 
promulgated.  These  laws  compose  the  following: — Central  Bank  Law,  Banking 
Law,  Institute  for  the  Liquidation  of  Bank  Investments,  Modifications  of  the 
Organic  Law  of  the  Bank  of  the  Nation  and  of  the  National  Mortgage  Bank,  and 
a  Law  of  Organization. 

The  Central  Bank  will  assume  several  functions  at  present  handled  by  the 
Bank  of  the  Nation  and  will  absorb  the  Conversion  Office  and  the  Exchange 
Control  Office.  Thus  it  will  take  over  the  gold  of  the  Conversion  Office  and  the 
foreign  exchange  reserves  of  the  Exchange  Control  Office.  The  gold  value  of 
the  peso  is  provisionally  adjusted  to  about  45  per  cent  of  its  former  parity,  or 
at  approximately  current  official  buying  rates  of  exchange.  The  gold  reserve 
against  currency  circulation  and  Central  Bank  deposits  is  fixed  at  a  minimum  of 
33  per  cent,  which  figure  may  be  reduced  to  25  per  cent  under  certain  conditions. 
It  is  planned  to  use  part  of  the  book  profit  from  the  provisional  revaluation  of  the 
peso  to  furnish  the  Government's  share,  10,000,000  pesos,  of  the  subscribed  capital 
of  the  Central  Bank  (20,000,000  pesos)  and  about  200,000,000  pesos  of  the  profit 
to  pay  off  the  Government's  debt  to  the  Bank  of  the  Nation. 

The  new  banking  law  requires,  among  other  things,  the  banks  to  carry  cer- 
tain minimum  deposits  with  the  Central  Bank  based  on  the  cash  holdings  and 
time  deposits,  and  provides  for  the  inspection  of  all  banks  by  the  Central  Bank. 
The  Liquidating  Institute  is  of  a  temporary  nature  and  is  formed  to  take  over 
frozen  assets  of  banks  and  to  dispose  of  them  in  a  regulated  manner.  The  capital 
and  reserve  of  the  Institute  will  also  be  provided  from  the  profit  created  by  the 
gold  revaluation.  The  laws  modifying  the  organization  of  the  Bank  of  the  Nation 
and  the  National  Mortgage  Bank  are  principally  concerned  with  changes  in  the 
directorates  and  reduce  the  amount  that  the  Bank  of  the  Nation  may  advance  to 
the  Government  from  25  to  15  per  cent  of  its  capital  and  reserves. 

The  Law  of  Organization  provides  for  a  committee  that  will  be  respon- 
sible for  putting  into  effect  the  changes  enacted  by  the  aforementioned  laws. 
The  law  also  gave  the  Government  the  right  to  charge  all  imports  without 
advance  permits  a  tax  up  to  20  per  cent  (including  the  differences  between  the 
two  exchange  markets)  on  the  value  in  foreign  currency  of  the  merchandise. 
This  clause  came  into  effect  on  April  22  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1631:  May  4,  1935)  to  the  full  amount  of  the  surcharge  and  has  caused 
considerable  protest  from  importers  who  are  currently  dealing  with  imports 
for  which  no  official  exchange  is  granted.  The  new  regulations  establish  that 
they  must  pay  for  their  exchange  20  per  cent  more  than  official  rates  applicable 
to  imports  with  advance  exchange  permits.  Before  the  application  of  these 
regulations,  imports  without  permits  were  paid  for  through  the  free  market 
regardless  of  the  spread  in  the  two  rates;  current  free  exchange  quotations  are 
about  12  per  cent  over  official  rates,  so  that  the  increased  tax  is  considerable. 
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The  local  grain  markets  have  been  steady  with  wheat  prices  showing  an 
upward  tendency  during  April.  Maize  prices  have,  however,  been  generally 
dropping  owing  to  the  prospects  of  a  record  crop  and  to  indications  that  the 
demand  from  the  United  States  will  not  be  as  large  as  anticipated.  Wheat 
prices  are  substantially  above  the  minimum  rates  established  by  the  Grain 
Board,  but  maize  and  linseed  quotations  are  not  much  higher  than  the  fixed 
minimums.  Exports  of  grains  from  the  first  of  the  year  up  to  April  20  show 
increases  in  wheat,  linseed,  oats  and  rye,  when  compared  with  the  same  period 
in  1934.  Wheat  exports  amounted  to  1,691,627  tons  (1,476,049  tons  for  the 
1934  period);  linseed,  765,417  (651,581);  oats,  254,717  (113,674);  rye,  161,585 
(19,280);  maize,  1,186,953  (1,408,453). 

Prices  on  the  local  cattle  market  have  risen  slightly  during  the  quarter, 
and  are  somewhat  above  prices  paid  during  the  corresponding  period  last  year. 
The  sheep  market  has,  however,  been  unsatisfactory  with  low  prices  continuing, 
and  there  has  been  little  demand  for  pigs.  The  wool  market  continued  to  be 
depressed  until  the  latter  part  of  March,  when  prices  rose  in  response  to  better 
Continental  demand.  As  a  result  of  this  interest,  shipments  snowed  a  sharp 
increase  to  516,631  bales  (from  October  1,  1934,  to  April  18,  1935)  as  com- 
pared with  243,733  bales  for  the  same  period  last  season. 

General  satisfactory  conditions  in  the  farming  districts  are  reflected  by  the 
noticeable  improvement  in  rural  credit  as  evidenced  by  a  considerable  increase 
in  savings  deposits  from  these  areas.  Furthermore,  the  farmers  are  in  a  position 
to  hold  back  their  grain  for  better  prices,  whereas  last  year  they  were  generally 
forced  to  sell  immediately  to  meet  their  obligations.  In  addition,  the  demand 
for  agricultural  machinery  was  maintained  and  the  customs  receipts  showed 
the  most  marked  increases  during  the  quarter,  when  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year,  at  those  ports  directly  serving  the  agricultural  districts,  indi- 
cating that  the  farmers  are  buying  considerably  more  than  a  year  ago. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  MEXICO  IN  1934 

M.  B.  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(3-60  pesos  equal  $1  United  States) 

Mexico  City,  May  9,  1935. — According  to  returns  obtained  from  the  Mexican 
Bureau  of  Statistics,  Mexico's  foreign  trade  in  1934  showed  a  great  increase  over 
the  previous  year.  Imports  in  1934  were  valued  at  333,973,908  pesos  as  com- 
pared with  a  value  of  244,475,056  pesos  in  1933,  and  exports  were  valued  at 
643,710,297  pesos  against  364,967,039  pesos. 

The  value  in  pesos  of  Mexico's  foreign  trade  by  main  groups  for  the  past 
two  years  is  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

Imports  Exports 

Group 

Totals  

Animal  products  

Vegetable  products  

Mineral  products  

Sundry  manufactures  .  . 

Bullion,  bonds  and  shares, 
etc  

Textiles  

Textile  manufactures  . . 

Drugs  and  chemicals  . . 

Machines  and  tools  for  agri- 
culture, industry,  mining 
and  arts  

Other  machines,  tools  and 
vehicles  


1933 

1934 

1933 

1934 

Values  in  1,000  Mexican  Pe 

SOS 

244,475 

333,974 

364,967 

643,710 

18,280 

22,234 

7,620 

10,339 

24,010 

28,476 

80,750 

91,602 

50,021 

69,624 

234,999 

511,001 

19,565 

25,880 

8,865 

6,740 

4,550 

6,316 

32,732 

24,028 

19,760 

26,615 

3,961 

3,667 

31,453 

39,965 

45,364 

65,285 

27,509 

45,911 
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It  will  be  noted  from  the  above  figures  that  there  was  an  increase  in  the 
value  of  imports  for  each  group  with  the  exception  of  manufactures  of  textiles, 
while  similarly  the  value  of  Mexico's  exports  increased,  with  the  exception  of  the 
sundry  manufactures  group  and  that  of  bullion. 

By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  Mexico's  trade  continues  to  be  conducted 
with  the  United  States.  Exports  to  that  country  in  1934  had  a  value  of  333,- 
604.147  pesos,  accounting  for  slightly  more  than  50  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
of  all  exports,  while  imports  from  that  source  amounted  in  value  to  202,704,614 
pesos  or  60  per  cent  of  all  imports.  Great  Britain  remained  in  second  position 
with  purchases  valued  at  132,352,088  pesos  or  20  per  cent  of  Mexico's  exports, 
and  sales  valued  at  35,956,196  pesos  or  10  per  cent.  Germany  was  again  in 
third  position  with  exports  valued  at  40,972,913  pesos  or  6  per  cent  and  imports 
valued  at  34,390,493  pesos  or  10  per  cent.  France  took  3  per  cent  of  Mexico's 
exports  and  accounted  for  5  per  cent  of  her  imports,  while  other  countries  trad- 
ing with  Mexico  in  the  order  of  their  importance  were:  Belgium,  Holland,  Spain, 
Japan,  Brazil,  Sweden,  Argentina,  Italy,  Cuba,  Switzerland,  Dutch  East  Indies, 
Norway,  Chile,  Canada,  and  British  India.  Canada  took  Mexican  products  to 
the  value  of  630,331  pesos,  and  was  credited  with  imports  into  Mexico  valued 
at  2,321,369  pesos. 

MEXICAN  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

According  to  official  statistics,  the  total  value  of  Mexican  products  exported 
to  Canada  in  1934  was  630,331  pesos  as  compared  with  650,372  pesos  in  the 
previous  year.  The  principal  commodities  listed  in  1934  in  the  order  of  values 
were:  silver,  alcoholic  beverages,  fuel  oil,  coffee,  rice,  shelled  nuts,  resin,  settlers' 
effects,  chick-peas,  tanned  hides,  manufactures  of  animal  and  vegetable  fibres, 
jewellery,  wicker  manufactures,  glassware,  gas  oil,  leather  manufactures,  palm 
hats,  and  earthenware. 

Because  of  shipment  through  the  United  States,  many  Mexican  products  lose 
their  identity  on  importation  into  Canada.  A  typical  example  is  tomatoes:  from 
December  1,  1933,  to  May  20,  1934,  some  362  carloads  of  Mexican  tomatoes 
were  shipped  to  Canada  having  a  value  of  $210,704  United  States. 

A  large  discrepancy  also  exists  in  comparing  the  Canadian  returns.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  imports  from  Mexico  in  1934  were 
valued  at  $437,521  against  $390,029  in  1933.  In  1934  the  principal  commodities 
imported  in  the  order  of  values  were:  fresh  tomatoes,  $177,758;  green  coffee, 
$117,555;  sisal  fibre,  $56,049;  shelled  nuts,  $31,721;  sugar  (not  above  No.  16 
D.S.),  $17,483;  settlers' effects,  $9,100;  uncleaned  rice,  $7,400;  fresh  vegetables, 
$5,890;  resin,  $3,862;  fuel  oil,  $3,641;  peas,  $1,645;  bananas,  $1,129;  articles 
for  exhibition,  $1,000;  and  oranges,  $465. 

MEXICAN  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

As  noted  above,  the  total  value  of  Mexico's  importations  from  Canada  in 
1934  was  2,321,369  pesos  as  compared  with  a  value  of  964,523  pesos  in  1933 
and  581,021  pesos  in  1932.  This  noteworthy  increase  is  not  only  due  to  a 
general  expansion  in  most  articles  already  imported,  but  to  the  introduction  of 
a  large  number  of  new  commodities  during  1934. 

The  values  in  pesos  of  the  principal  Mexican  importations  from  Canada 
during  1934,  with  comparative  values  where  obtainable  for  the  previous  year 
given  within  parentheses,  were  as  follows: — 

Bleached  sulphite  pulp,  344,752  pesos  (11,199  pesos  in  1933) ;  128  passenger  automobiles, 
217,071;  insulated  cable,  159,878;  oilcloth,  119.410  (116,529);  malt;  102,918  (82,533) ;  belting 
of  animal  fibre,  101,353  (39,936) ;  electric  meters,  99,505  (62,109) ;  tire  casings,  91,546  (22,427) ; 
hides,  84,224  (16,097);  alcoholic  beverages,  68,293  (22,613);  silk  hosiery,  59.898  (6,539); 
plushes  and  velours,  49,710;  wooden  barrels,  47,271;  spare  and  repair  parts  of  all  kinds,  n.o.p., 
39.962  (14,979) ;  aluminium  wire  and  cable,  36,997;  rubber  belting,  31,156  (2,125) ;  furs,  30,836 
(11,072);   ammunition,  30,747  (14,441);   aluminium  sheet,  29,729  (89,416);   electric  trans- 
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formers,  28.930  (12,820);  manufactures  of  copper  and  its  alloys,  24,149  (6,991);  manufac- 
tures of  iron  or  steel,  n.o.p.,  23.081  (8,123);  copper  sulphate,  22,856;  bars  and  sheets  oi 
copper  and  alloys,  22.237  (5,174);  typewriters,  20.970  (18.301);  ploughs,  20,414;  sodium  and 
potassium  xanthates,  19,453;  rubber  hose  and  tubing.  19,356;  calcium  carbide,  18.576  (54,614); 
elastic  webbing,  17.262  (4,425) ;  calendars  and  prints.  16,943  (3.665)  ;  porcelain  and  glass 
insulators,  15,450  (4,986);  wooden  furniture,  15,238;  white  and  coloured  paper,  15,134  (1,188); 
asbestos  sheet  and  felt.  14.874;  zinc  dust  or  filings,  14,861;  iron  and  steel  pipe,  12,755  (6,700)  ; 
copper  wire,  11,560;  bronze  and  aluminium  powder.  11.096  (1.295);  auto  motors  and  spare 
parts,  10,549;  brushes,  10.718  (4.488);  rubber  in  sheets.  8.427;  hand  tools  of  all  kinds,  n.o.p.. 
7.581  (2,532);  wheat.  6,189;  instructive  collections,  5.816;  fibre  conduit,  5,750  (5.940);  vul- 
canizing rubber  cloth,  5,730;  kraft  paper  board,  5.296;  insulated  wire,  4,936;  paints  and 
varnishes.  4,727;  electric  switches  and  connection  boxes,  4,648  (1,536);  straw  braid  for  the 
manufacture  of  hats.  4.420;  enamelled  sanitaryware.  4,149;  agricultural  machinery  and  equip- 
ment. 4.082;  wallpaper,  4,065  (11.455);  printing  inks.  3,992 ;  tea,  3.719  (2,679);  razor  blades. 
3.786;  lumber,  3.612;  tire  and  other  moulds,  3.529;  leather  gloves,  3.483;  cranes,  3,384; 
glassware,  3,345;  rubber  toys,  3529  (2.222);  cocks  and  valves,  2,841;  gas  mantles,  2.819; 
manufactures  of  aluminium,  n.o.p..  2,756;  tire  chains,  2.729;  catalogues  and  directories,  2.673; 
adhesive  tapes,  2,664;  glass  bottles.  2,599;  electric  transmission  brackets  and  cross  arms, 
2,449;  power-driven  machinery,  n.o.p.,  2,297;  woollen  clothing,  2,261;  iron  and  steel  unions, 
2,254;  woollen  textiles,  2,206;  iron  and  steel  chains.  2,026;  safety  fuses,  1,971;  rubber  manu- 
factures, n.o.p.,  1,832;  spectacles,  1,781;  raw  mineral  colours,  1,612;  fine  paper,  1,601;  fancy, 
tubes,  1,505;  metal  pencil  holders,  1,481;  printed  cash  register  paper,  1.465;  motors  of  all 
kinds  except  electric,  1,435;  bats  and  racquets,  1,425;  aluminium  bars  and  rods,  1,421;  picks 
and  shovels,  1,328;  woven  wire  strips,  1,282;  hard  rubber  tubing,  1,271;  solid  tires,  1,253; 
footwear  of  all  kinds,  1,238;  woollen  hosiery,  1,094;  cotton  clothing,  n.o.p.,  1.087;  electric 
generators  and  motors,  1.026;  lead  wire,  987;  felt  hat  shapes,  980;  and  metal  bottle  caps, 
946. 

CANADIAN  EXPORTS  TO  MEXICO 

The  Canadian  trade  statistics  show  that  exports  to  Mexico  in  1934  were 
valued  at  $1,877,256  as  compared  with  $1,583,454  in  1933  and  $1,218,870  in  1932. 
considerably  more  than  the  peso  values  shown  by  the  Mexican  import  statistics. 
This  also  can  only  be  explained  because  of  goods  being  transhipped  at  United 
States  ports. 

The  principal  articles  exported  to  Mexico  in  1934,  with  values  in  Canadian 
dollars  and  comparable  values  where  obtainable  for  1933  within  parentheses, 
were  as  follows:  — 

Soda  and  sodium  compounds.  $1,027,371  ($1,007,481  in  1933);  cotton  fabrics,  $121,869 
($13,234)  ;  copper  wire,  $82,165  ($10,020) ;  bleached  sulphite  pulp,  $73,438  ($12,920)  ;  elec- 
trical apparatus.  $62,189  ($45.999) ;  crude  artificial  abrasives,  $53,716  ($6,685) ;  acids.  $42,479 
($48,935);  felt,  $41,513  ($26,920);  oilcloth.  $35,709  ($38,520);  ferro-silicon,  $23,012  ($16,185); 
rubber  belting,  $15,508  ($1,938)  ;  pneumatic  tires,  n.o.p.,  $14,712  ($27,310)  ;  aluminium  manu- 
factures, n.o.p.,  $14,672;  silk  hosierv,  $12,283  ($2,383);  barrels,  $11,435 ;  aluminium  bars.  $10.- 
711  ($21,195);  porcelain  insulators,  $9,528  ($2,180);  pipes  and  fittings,  $9,490  ($4,004); 
machinery,  n.o.p.,  $9,353  ($7,873) ;  whiskv.  $9,146  ($3,558) ;  cartridges.  $8,743  ($7,318) ;  malt, 
$8,407  ($30,864);  needles,  $8,008  ($1,601);  farm  implements,  $7,954;  textile  products,  n.o.p., 
$7,480;  rubber  hose.  $6,123;  brushes,  $6,068  ($3,331);  typewriters.  $5,870  ($13,232);  asbestos, 
$5,715;  paints,  $5,426  ($1,611);  condensed  and  evaporated  milk,  $4,890  ($2,550);  cotton 
manufactures,  n.o.p.,  $4,875  ($3,141) ;  copper  manufactures,  n.o.p.,  $4,654;  wool  fabrics,  $4,162; 
newspapers,  $3,783;  chains.  $3,038;  black  and  other  fox  skins,  $2,381  ($2.560) ;  razor  blades, 
$1,819  ($12,410);  bolts  and  nuts,  $1,652  ($2,058);  paper  board,  n.o.p.,  $1,254;  leather  gloves. 
$1,171;  enamelware.  $1,153;  Douglas  fir  lumber,  $1,008  ($1,228);  woollen  clothing.  $907 
($1,346);  book  paper,  $852;  wallpaper,  $609  ($3,151) ;  and  tools,  $428. 

TRADE  OUTLOOK 

At  the  beginning  of  1934  there  developed  a  definite  trend  toward  improved 
business  conditions  in  Mexico,  which  continued  with  increasing  momentum 
throughout  the  first  nine  or  ten  months.  With  the  anticipated  advent  of  a  change 
of  Government,  which  took  place  in  December,  a  recession  set  in.  Any  revival, 
with  the  exception  of  an  improvement  in  the  mining  field,  is  not  likely  until 
policies  become  more  definitely  stated. 

The  republic  is  experiencing  considerable  labour  troubles  and  other  difficul- 
ties, and  until  the  situation  settles  down  to  a  more  normal  course,  business  is 
likely  to  continue  only  on  a  restricted  scale.    Eventually,  however,  commercial 
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activity  should  rebound  quickly  not  only  through  the  necessity  of  replenishing 
depleted  stocks,  but  because  of  the  psychological  effect  which  will  result  from  a 
renewed  stability. 

The  movement  to  expand  home  industry  continues,  tending  more  and  more 
to  reduce  Mexico's  requirements  from  abroad  to  raw  and  semi-prepared  products. 
The  market  is  primarily  one  in  which  price  is  the  important  factor.  As  will 
have  been  noted  from  the  foregoing  statistics,  the  import  trade  is  dominated  by 
three  countries:  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  and  Germany.  A  number  of 
Canadian  firms  are  enjoying  a  profitable  business  in  Mexico. 

FLASHLIGHTS  AND  BATTERIES  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS  INDIAN 

MARKET 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  have  been  made  at  the  rate  of  one  dollar  Canadian  to  one  guilder  and  a  half) 

Batavia,  Java,  April  15,  1935. — There  has  been  a  steady  increase  for  some 
years  past  in  the  sale  of  flashlights  and  flashlight  batteries  in  Netherlands  India. 
More  than  any  other  factor,  this  has  been  due  to  falling  prices,  which  have  brought 
the  commodity  within  the  reach  of  the  native  population.  This  trend  is  revealed 
by  official  statistics  which  show  total  flashlight  battery  imports  of  2,483  tons  in 
1933  compared  with  2,655  tons  for  the  first  ten  months  of  1934.  This  represents 
an  increase  of  approximately  28  per  cent  for  the  year.  At  the  same  time,  the 
total  value  fell  from  $630,000  to  $465,400,  or  by  26  per  cent. 

The  gain  in  imports  may  be  attributed  entirely  to  price  reductions.  Hong- 
kong is  the  leading  source  of  supply,  although  the  value  of  United  States  ship- 
ments is  higher.  For  the  first  ten  months  of  1934  Hongkong  sold  865  tons  of 
such  batteries  here,  valued  at  $96,644.  For  the  same  period  figures  from  the 
United  States  were  682  tons  valued  at  $215,383. 

The  roadways  and  city  streets  in  Netherlands  India  are  so  poorly  lighted 
that  the  natives  do  not  care  to  walk  on  them  at  night  without  artificial  light  of 
some  kind.  Primitive  torches,  candles,  and  various  oil  lamps  are  used,  but  with 
the  lower  prices  quoted  on  flashlights  there  is  an  increasing  demand  for  these. 
A  flashlight  of  Chinese  make,  complete  with  bulb  and  Wo  cells,  is  offered  at  60 
cents  Dutch  (40  cents  Canadian).  A  similar  light  of  United  States  make  sells 
for  1  fl.  (66  cents  Canadian).  Allowing  for  an  import  duty  of  30  per  cent, 
certain  landing  and  statistical  charges,  and  the  importer's  and  retailer's  profits, 
a  c.i.f.  price,  to  be  attractive,  would  have  to  approximate  25  cents  Canadian  per 
unit. 

Once  the  flashlights  are  introduced,  a  large  and  ready  market  is  created  for 
batteries  for  renewal  purposes.  Suppliers  of  batteries  in  1934,  in  quantitative 
order  of  importance,  were  Hongkong,  the  United  States,  Japan,  China,  and  Singa- 
pore.  Japan  has  been  increasing  her  business,  chiefly  at  the  expense  of  China. 

Chinese,  Hongkong,  and  Japanese  batteries  sell  well  because  of  their  cheap- 
ness, but  the  quality  is  inferior.  A  Chinese  battery  has  a  life  of  about  four  hours 
compared  with  ten  hours  for  the  principal  American  makes;  but  the  prices  are 
proportionately  lower,  27  dollar  cents  per  dozen  c.i.f.  compared  with  from  60  to 
70  cents  per  dozen  for  American. 

It  is  probable  that  imports  from  all  quarters  will  show  a  decrease  in  1935 
due  to  the  erection  of  a  local  factory  by  the  National  Carbon  Co.,  makers  of  the 
"  Ever-Ready  "  flashlight  batteries.  This  factory,  with  a  daily  capacity  of 
40,000  batteries,  began  operations  early  in  the  year,  and  is  now  turning  out  25,000 
unit  cells  per  day.  The  locally  made  "  Ever-Ready  "  is  equal  in  quality  to  the 
American  or  Canadian  product,  but  costs  more  to  produce.  Canadian-made 
batteries  cannot  compete  in  price  with  cheap  Asiatic  makes,  while  the  presence 
of  a  quality  factory  operating  behind  a  30  per  cent  tariff  wall  makes  it  impossible 
to  compete  for  the  better-class  trade. 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  SITUATION  IN  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty.  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  April  26,  1935. — During  the  month  of  March  the  weather  was  not 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  grains,  but  with  the  beginning  of  April  a  great 
improvement  has  taken  place,  and  although  the  yield  will  not  be  very  large,  a 
fair  crop  is  now  anticipated.  The  second  rice  crop  in  Formosa,  which  begins 
in  June  and  lasts  until  July,  is  reported  to  be  poor  on  account  of  the  above- 
mentioned  unfavourable  weather  conditions  and  the  recent  earthquake. 

The  market  for  local  wheat  for  the  first  three  months  of  1935  was  at  a  stand- 
still. The  price  was  maintained  at  6  yen  per  100  kin  (132  pounds).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  c.i.f.  price  for  foreign  wheat,  as  compared  with  the  same  period 
of  the  previous  year,  showed  an  advance  of  70  per  cent  for  American,  25  per  cent 
for  Canadian,  and  35  per  cent  for  Australian.  According  to  the  Diamond,  a  cur- 
rent publication,  quotations  for  wheat  for  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  showed  a 
monthly  advance  for  Canadian  and  Australian,  while  United  States  wheat  showed 
a  downward  tendency  as  shown  hereunder:  — 

High  Low 

Local —  Yen  per  100  Kin 

January   6.45  6.00 

February   6.90  6.50 

March   6.80  6.80 

American  Western  White  Walla  No.  2 — ■ 

January    7.42  7.13 

February   7.31  7.11 

March   7.30  6.90 

Canadian  Northern  No.  3 — 

January   6.50  6.19 

February   6.52  6.42 

March   6.69  6.43 

Australian — 

January   5.38  4.90 

February   5.93  5.35 

March   6.09  5.62 

Imports  of  wheat  for  the  first  three  months  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1934  showed  a  quantitative  reduction  of  6-7  per  cent.  The  value 
advanced  by  8  per  cent.  This  is  without  doubt  due  to  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  wheat.  According  to  the  countries  of  origin,  imports  from  those  other  than 
Australia  and  Argentina  showed  a  decrease.  Shipments  from  Australia  increased 
by  65  per  cent  in  quantity  and  82-8  per  cent  in  value,  and  those  from  Argentina 
from  nil  to  5.000  short  tons  valued  at  420,000  yen.  Importations  from  Canada 
declined  by  0-3  per  cent  in  quantity,  but  increased  by  26-4  per  cent  in  value. 
Those  from  the  United  States  shrank  to  infinitesimal  proportions. 


Imports  of  Wheat,  January  to  March 

Short  Tons  1,000  Yen 


1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

Total  

  141,326 

151,562 

11,701 

10,840 

68.768 

8,873 

4,853 

  22,228 

22,305 

2,378 

1,881 

.  .   .  .  5.329 

420 

....  303 

60.423 

27 

4,099 

WHEAT  FLOUR 

Exports  of  wheat  flour  for  the  first  three  months  of  1935  amounted  to  83,000 
short  tons  as  against  58,900  short  tons  in  the  corresponding  period  of  1934,  an 
increase  of  41  per  cent.  This  was  due  to  continued  shipments  to  Manchuria, 
the  Philippine  Islands,  and  China.  The  increase  in  shipments  to  the  Philippine 
Islands  is  noteworthy,  as  shown  in  the  following  table.    Exports  to  Kwantung 
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Province  increased  by  30-9  per  cent;  to  Manchukuo  by  66-3  per  cent;  to  the 
Philippine  Islands  by  184-9  per  cent;  and  to  China  by  33  per  cent.  On  the 
other  hand,  shipments  to  Dutch  India  declined  by  74-4  per  cent  and  to  other 
countries  by  54-1  per  cent.  In  value,  Kwantung  Province  increased  her  per- 
centage by  35-3,  Manchukuo  by  79-4,  the  Philippine  Islands  by  225-5,  and 
China  by  80.  On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  shipments  to  Dutch  India  fell  off 
by  73-9  per  cent,  and  to  other  countries  by  46-1  per  cent. 


Exports  of  Wheat  Flour,  January  to  March 


1935 

1934 

1935  1934 

Shoi 

t  Tons 

1,000  Yen 

..  ..  83,190 

58,912 

8,225  5,550 

..  54,297 

41,492 

5,340  3,946 

....  26,987 

16,229 

2,681  1,494 

....  1,572 

552 

166  51 

....  141 

106 

18  10 

....  65 

254 

6  23 

IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT  FLOUR 

Importation  of  wheat  flour  from  abroad  in  the  period  January  to  March 
of  this  year  amounted  to  135  short  tons  valued  at  15.581  yen  as  against  398 
short  tons  valued  at  48,892  yen  during  the  same  period  of  1934,  a  decrease  of 
66-1  per  cent  and  68-1  per  cent  in  volume  and  v^alue  respectively.  No  data  as 
to  countries  of  origin  are  available.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
statistics  given  in  the  official  trade  returns  only  show  wheat  flour  imports  which 
are  used  in  the  baking  and  confectionery  trade.  Apart  from  these  imports,  flour 
of  high  gluten  content  is  imported  in  large  quantities  into  Japan  for  manufacture 
into  a  special  kind  of  flavouring  extract,  and  as  these  imports  are  made  in  bond 
these  are  not  shown  in  the  trade  returns. 


BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

women's  garments 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1607  (November  17,  1934),  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  reports 
that  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  have  recommended  that  an  Order  in 
Council  should  be  made  requiring  that  imported  women's  and  girls'  garments  of 
woven  fabrics  of  the  following  descriptions  should  bear  an  indication  of  origin 
on  sale  or  exposure  to  sale,  both  wholesale  and  retail: — 

(a)  Costumes,  including  dresses,  coats,  skirts,  and  the  like. 

(b)  Blouses  and  jumpers. 

(c)  Mantles  and  cloaks. 

It  is  proposed  that  the  indication  of  origin  should  be  applied  to  the  inside 
of  each  garment  at  the  top,  in  one  of  the  following  ways: — 

(1)  Stamped  or  printed  on  each  article  or  applied  thereto  by  transfer  in  a  contrasting 
colour;  or 

(2)  Woven  into,  or  stamped  or  printed  on,  or  applied  by  transfer  to,  a  tab  of  woven 
material  securely  sewn  to  each  article. 

In  practice,  the  Canadian  or  other  overseas  manufacturer  shipping  to  the 
United  Kingdom  will  be  expected  to  attend  to  these  requirements  before  despatch- 
ing the  goods. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give 
notice  of  applications  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duties  on  cast-iron  porcelain 
enamelled  baths,  linseed  oil,  strips  of  any  material  for  pencils,  pastels  or 
crayons,  and  on  ham  and  bacon  in  airtight  containers;  for  the  reduction  of 
the  import  duty  on  laminboard,  blockboard  and  battenboard  cores  consisting 
of  wooden  blocks  or  strips  cemented,  glued  or  otherwise  jointed  to  form  a  board 
or  slab;  and  for  the  allowance,  after  the  date  of  expiry  (July  9,  1935)  of  the 
Import  Duties  (Drawback)  (No.  12)  Order,  1934,  of  drawback  in  the  case  of 
suit  cases  and  attache  cases  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom,  in  respect  of 
the  following  imported  material  used  in  their  manufacture:  board  (other  than 
vulcanized  board,  leatherboard,  imitation  leatherboard  and  strawboard)  made 
from  paper  or  pulp,  coloured  and  varnished  on  one  side,  weighing  more  than 
350  pounds  to  the  ream  of  480  sheets  of  double  crown  30  by  20  inches. 

The  foregoing  duties  and  drawback  do  not  apply  to  Canadian  products, 
which  when  complying  with  Imperial  preference  regulations,  will  continue  to 
enter  duty  free  under  the  terms  of  the  Canada — United  Kingdom  trade  agree- 
ment of  1932. 

United  Kingdom  Certificate  of  Origin  No.  120 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelli- 
gence Journal  respecting  a  slight  modification  in  the  United  Kingdom  certificate 
of  origin  form  No.  120  (Sale),  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London 
advises  that  the  British  Customs  will  be  satisfied  with  certificates  based  on  the 
former  text  until  supplies  on  hand  are  exhausted.  Firms  having  new  forms 
printed  should,  of  course,  adhere  strictly  to  the  text  in  the  new  London  Custom 
House  Notice  No.  27A  (March,  1935),  copies  of  which  may  be  had  on  applica- 
tion to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce. 

Barbados  Reduces  Duty  on  Fertilizers 

The  Barbados  Government,  as  from  April  1,  made  manures  and  fertilizers 
duty  free  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  which  is  applicable  to  Canada, 
and  reduced  by  one-half  the  duty  on  manures  and  fertilizers  under  the  gen- 
eral tariff,  the  rates  being  now  Is.  per  ton  on  animal  manures  and  8s.  4d.  per  ton 
on  other  kinds  of  manures  and  fertilizers,  including  dried  blood.  These  rates 
are  subject  to  a  surtax  of  one-tenth  of  the  duty. 

Changes  in  the  Import  Tariff  of  Honduras 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  advises 
under  date  May  20,  that  effective  May  1,  1935,  a  large  number  of  changes  and 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  import  tariff  of  the  Republic  of  Honduras. 
Canadian  exporters  interested  in  that  territory  may  ascertain  if  their  products 
have  been  affected  by  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  for  duty  rates. 

Holland  Reduces  Monopoly  Tax  on  Linseed  Cake 

The  Netherlands  Government  by  a  Decree  of  April  5,  1935,  reduced  the 
Monopoly  Tax  on  linseed  oil  cake  from  1-50  florins  per  100  kilograms  to  1*10 
florins  for  April,  and  to  1  florin  for  the  period  May  to  August  inclusive  The 
importation  of  linseed  cake  into  the  Netherlands  is  limited  to  a  certain  quota 
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Norwegian  Fish  Restriction  Does  Not  Affect  Salmon  in  Brine 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1631 
(May  4,  1935),  page  808,  of  a  resolution  passed  in  Norway  on  April  5,  prohibit- 
ing importation  into  Norway  of  salted  fish,  Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Oslo,  writes  that  the  Norwegian  Customs  Department  advises 
him  that  this  prohibition  does  not  apply  to  salmon  in  brine.  Canadian  exports 
of  salmon  in  brine  to  Norway  for  the  calendar  year  1934  amounted  to  $31,848. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  27 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  May  27,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  May  20,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 

Nominal  Nominal 


Quotations 

Quotations 

Official 

Present  or 

in  Montreal 

in  Montreal 

Country- 

Unit 

Former 

Week  ending 

Week  ending 

Bank  Rate 

Gold  Parity 

May  20 

May  27 

..  ..Schilling 

.1407 

$  .1875 

$  .1873 

4 

.1001 

.1691 

.1704 

2 

 Lev 

.0072 

.0128 

.0127 

7 

.0296 

.0416 

.0415 

34 

 Krone 

.2680 

.2198 

.2208 

 Markka 

.0252 

.0217 

.0218 

4 

.0392 

.0658 

.0657 

4 

Reichsmark 

.2382 

.  4023 

.4023 

4 

4.8666 

4.9100 

4.9467 

2 

. .  . .  Drachma 

.0130 

.0093 

.0093 

7 

Holland  

.4020 

.6763 

.6761 

4 

Hungary  

 Pengo 

.1749 

.2937 

.2935 

4* 

Italy  

.0526 

.0822 

.0820 

3| 

.0176 

.0228 

.0227 

5 

.2680 

.2474 

.2484 

34 

.0442 

.0447 

.  0449 

5 

.0060 

.0101 

.0101 

44 

.1930 

.1364 

.1363 

5£ 

.2680 

.2538 

.2550 

24 

.1930 

.3230 

.3227 

24 

 Dollar 

1.0000 

1.0000 

.9993 

n 

.Peso  (paper) 

.4245 

.3278* 

.3292* 

.2520f 

.2583t 

.1196 

.0830* 

.0831* 

.0538f 

.0538t 

Chile  

.1217 

.0510* 

.0510* 

4 

.0410f 

.0410f 

.9733 

.5525 

.5402 

4 

.4985 

.2779 

.2776 

4-5 

 Sol 

.2800 

.2350 

.2349 

6 

.1930 

.2600 

.2600 

1.0342 

.8000 

.7995 

1.0000 

.9977 

.9986 

 Dollar 

.6059 

.5986 

India  

 Rupee 

.3650 

.3714 

.3728 

~3~4 

 Yen 

.4985 

.2887 

.2903 

3.65 

.4020 

.6760 

.6751 

34 

 Dollar 

.4158 

.4179 

.Baht  (Tical) 

^4424 

.4514 

.4511 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

.5678 

.5725 

.5758 

 Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0230 

1.0312 

4.8666 

4.9200 

4.9566 

Other  British  West  Indies.Dollar 

1.0138 

1.0230 

1.0312 

.0392 

.  0658 

.  0657 

.0392 

.0658 

.0657 

4.8666 

3.9280 

3.9575 

Egypt  .  .  .  .Pound 

(100  Piastres) 

4.9431 

5 . 0300 

5.0768 

4.8666 

3.9600 

3.9890 

4.8666 

4.9025 

4.9391 

•Official,    t  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  ito  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  NJB. 
Halifax,  N£. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Out. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  BjC 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Salmon  

Canned  Lobster  

Herring  in  Tomato  Sauce  

Herring  and  Codfish  

Dried  Codfish  

Evaporated  Apples  

Hard  Wheat  Flour  and  Semolina . 
Maraschino  Cherries  

Miscellaneous — 

Cardigans  and  Pullovers  

Golf  Hose  (Woollen)  

Textiles  

Reindeer  Skins  

Novelties  in  Toilet  Goods,  Per 

fumery  and  Brush  ware. 
Hair  (Horse  Tails  and  Manes 
Cow  Tails). 

Automobile  Accessories  

Linseed  Oil  (Pale  Boiled) . . . :  

Copper  Ingots  


488 

489 
490 
491 
492 
493 
494 
495 


496 
497 
498 
499 
500 

501 

502 
503 

504 


Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
Republic. 

Stockholm,  Sweden.  

Wellington,  New  Zealand  . 

Havana,  Cuba  

Sao  Paulo,  Brazil  

Stockholm,  Sweden  

Valletta,  Malta  

Batavia,  Java  

IK***.  hfccLi..  m  . 

Auckland,  New  Zealand. .  . 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. .  . 

Havana,  Cuba  

Liverpool,  England  

Stockholm,  Sweden  

Stockholm,  Sweden  

Havana,  Cuba  

Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Singapore,   Straits  Settle- 
ments. 


Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  June  8;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  June  14;  Duchess 
of  York.  June  21;  Duchess  of  Atholl.  June  29 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  June  7; 
Andania,  June  21— -both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverburn,  June  7;  Beaverhill,  June  14;  Beaverford,  June  21;  Beaver- 
daie,  June  28;  Beaverbrae,  July  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  June  7;  Ausonia,  June  14; 
Alaunia,  June  21 ;  Ascania,  June  28 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester — Manchester  Division,  June  6;  Manchester  Citizen,  June  13;  Man- 
chester Brigade,  June  20;  Manchester  Producer,  June  27;  Manchester  Commerce,  July  4 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Nubian,  June  4;  Dakotian,  June  15;  Norwegian, 
July  6 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol,  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  June  24. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  June  5;  Montcalm,  June  12 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  June  7 ;  Letitia,  June  14 ;  Airthria,  June  21 ;  Athenia,  June  29 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line,  June  19. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  June  14;  Cairnross,  June  28 — 
both  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — DunafT  Head,  June  8;  Kenbane  Head,  June  26 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  -  Beaverburn,  June  7;  Beaverhill,  June  14;  Beaverdale,  June  28;  Beaver- 
brae, July  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Sirenes,  June  6;  Hada  County,  June  21 — both  County 
Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam— Grey  County,  June  4;  Brant  County,  June  18;  Evanger,  July  2 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Hagen  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-American-North  German  Lloyd  Line, 
June  14;  Beaverford,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  21. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Sonja,  Lloyd-Mediterraneo  Italian  Service,  June  30. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Korsholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line, 
June  15;  a  steamer  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia-America  Line,  June  20. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co., 
June  7;  Siredal  (calls  at  Marystown,  Burin.  Grand  Bank,  Fortune  and  Port  aux  Basque), 
Shaw  SS.  Co.,  June  13;  New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  June  14. 
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To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  June  3  and  17. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne, 
Juno  13;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  June  27 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  June  7;  Lady  Rodney, 
June  12;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  June  21;  Lady  Somers, 
June  26— -all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  June  2;  a  steamer,  June  18 — both  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corporation. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered) . 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Marthara,  Canada-South  American  Line,  June  7. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Khios,  June  6;  City  of  Singapore, 
July  6 — both  Canada-Far  East  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Constructor,  Cana- 
dian National,  June  21. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Highlander,  Canadian 
National,  June  28. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Phemius,  Java-New  York  Line,  June  15. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
— City  of  Worcester,  June  3;  City  of  Corinth,  July  3 — both  American  and  Indian  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Bassa.  June  8;  Egori,  June 
18;  Cairnvalona  (calls  at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  June  27 — 
all  Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Port  Natal. — Chr.  Sas^.,  Montreal  Ship- 
ping Co.,  June  10. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  June  15;  Empress  of  Australia,  June  20 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Trentino,  June  13;  Gitano,  July  6 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  4;  Lady  Hawkins,  June  18; 
Lady  Drake,  June  25 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outporis. — Crawford  Ellis,  June  7;  Harboe  Jensen,  June  14 — 
both  United  Fruit  Line. 

To  Port  Said,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. — Tampa,  American 
Pioneer  Line,  June  6. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  June  15;   Newfoundland,  June  29 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Ijondon. — Quaker  City,  June  12;  Capulin,  June  24 — both  American  Hampton  Roads 
(call  at  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee). 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski,  June  3;  Kosciuszko,  June  21 — 
both  Gdynia-America  Line  (call  at  Gdynia);  Gripsholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen), 
Swedish-American  Line,  July  28. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Ltd.,  June  3;  Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  June  3;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Newfoundland  Ry  and  SS  Co.  June  5;  Nova  Scotia,  June  15;  Newfoundland,  June  29— both 
Furness  Line  (do  not  call  at  St,  Pierre). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  June  8;  Lady  Hawkins,  June  22; 
Lady  Drake,  June  29 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cissy,  June  7;  a  steamer,  June  23 — both 
Ocean  Dominion  Line. 
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To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  June  10;  Cavelier, 
June  24 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica ). — Lillemor,  June  5;  Ciss,  June  19 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  June  3;  Colborne,  June  17;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges, 
Bermuda),  July  1— all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient 

cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Silversandal,  June  5; 
Chinese  Prince,  June  19;  Javanese  Prince,  July  17;  Silvercypress,  July  31 — all  Silver-Prince 
Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  June  15;  Hiye  Maru,  June  29;  Heian 
Marti,  July  20 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  June  23. 

To  Y okohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), June  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  June  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), July  13;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  July  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  June  19;  Niagara,  July  17 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  June  13;  Golden  State, 
July  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  June 
13;  Sheaf  Holme,  July  11 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Skagern,  June  10;  Roxen, 
July  10 — both  Empire  Snipping  Co. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  June. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochkatrine,  June  15;  Delftdyk,  June  29; 
Nebraska,  July  13;  Lochmonar,  July  27 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if 

inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdmn,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Europa,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  July  21. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam.-  -Wisconsin,  June  7;  San 
Antonio,  July  4 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports, — Margaret  Johnson,  June  7;  Buenos  Aires,  July  13 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste.— Fella,  June  4;  Rosandra, 
July  6 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Transport  Co.,  June. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Silverpalm,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June  5. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Judith,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  June  27. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hardanger,  June  16; 
Brandanger,  July  16— both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 


From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Nansenville  (calls  at  Hull  and  Oslo),  Anglo-Canadian  Ship- 
ping Co.,  June  3;  Pacific  Pioneer,  June  6;  Pacific  Ranger,  June  19 — both  Furness  Line  Ltd. 
(call  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester);  Damsterdyk,  June  7;  Lochkatrine,  June  30 — both  Royal 
Mail  Lines  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam);  Steel  Inventor  (calls  at  Avonmouth), 
B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  June  19;  Gregalia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  June  19. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rosandra,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  June  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Helmspray,  Yamashita  Shipping  Co.,  June  6;  Hiye 
Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  June  11. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.    Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.    Office— Ed.  Da.  "A. 
-  Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner,    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian);  and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac) . 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS — Con. 


Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters— Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office— Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.    (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 

Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia^  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  j  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liver-pool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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PAINT  AND  VARNISH  TRADE  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  April  20,  1935. — One  of  the  striking  expansions  that  has  taken 
place  in  factory  production  in  New  Zealand  is  that  of  the  manufacture  of  paint 
and  varnish.  Twelve  years  ago  the  total  recorded  value  for  the  statistical  year 
1922  of  such  paint  products  made  in  New  Zealand  was  only  £55,395,  manufac- 
tured in  ten  establishments  employing  fifty  persons.  In  the  next  year  production 
had  increased  nearly  100  per  cent  to  £96,872  and  employees  numbered  seventy- 
one.  However,  import  was  consequently  still  on  a  substantial  scale,  as  paints  are 
largely  used  in. New  Zealand  because  of  the  preponderance  of  wooden  houses, 
roofed  with  galvanized  iron.  Both  dwellings  and  roofs  need  to  be  frequently 
painted  on  account  of  climatic  conditions,  which  include  bountiful  moisture  and 
strong  sunshine.  In  the  year  ended  March  31,  1934,  the  generally  progressive 
growth  of  the  paint  industry  was  maintained,  and  domestic  production  was 
valued  at  £221,953,  made  in  twelve  establishments  employing  156  persons.  This 
was  in  a  period  when  many  other  industries  were  experiencing  drastic  reduction 
in  demand  for  their  products,  whereas  the  figures  for  production  of  paint  and 
varnish  showed  an  increase  over  the  preceding  year  of  almost  20  per  cent,  the 
total  for  1933  having  been  £186,329.  Inasmuch  as  raw  materials  for  paint  manu- 
facture are  mainly  drawn  from  overseas,  there  has  been  a  progressive  increase 
in  recent  years  in  imports  of  various  raw  materials  such  as  dry  colours  to  keep 
pace  with  the  requirements  of  the  increasing  domestic  production,  and  in  conse- 
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quence  a  marked  recession  in  such  imports  as  ready-for-use  mixed  paints,  and 
paints  and  colours  ground  in  liquid. 

A  number  of  inquiries  have  been  received  from  Canadian  firms  desirous  of 
entering  the  New  Zealand  market,  and  some  also  from  New  Zealand  firms  wish- 
ing to  make  connections  in  Canada,  but  it  is  desirable  that  the  former  be 
acquainted  with  existing  conditions  so  that  time  and  effort  may  be  conserved. 
Included  among  the  paint  manufacturers  in  New  Zealand  is  the  subsidiary  of 
at  least  one  firm  of  international  repute,  and  it  is  doubtless  the  case  that  such  a 
firm  has  available  both  the  technical  information  from  its  associates  elsewhere 
and  local  employees  with  the  ability  to  conduct  the  necessary  chemical  tests 
and  experimental  work  to  ensure  optimum  results. 

FACTORS  OPERATING  AGAINST  IMPORTATIONS 

There  are,  however,  some  engaged  in  the  business  who  lack  such  facilities, 
but  they  are  favoured  by  all  those  conditions  that  in  days  of  depression  assist 
sheltered  industries:  they  have  a  moderate  degree  of  tariff  protection;  there  is 
available  skilled  and  unskilled  labour  at  wage-scales  competitive  with  likely 
sources  of  supply  overseas;  the  existence  in  New  Zealand  of  a  premium  of 
approximately  25  per  cent  on  English  sterling  operates  to  increase  the  landing 
costs  of  competing  finished  products  from  overseas  countries  where  currency 
depreciation  is  lesser  in  amount,  while  it  has  not  increased  appreciably  New  Zea- 
land domestic  labour  costs;  and  furthermore,  imported  raw  materials  are  gener- 
ally admissible  free  of  duty  or  at  much  lower  rates  than  finished  products.  The 
protection  afforded  by  ocean  freight  rates  on  raw  materials  being  generally  much 
less  than  on  finished  goods  is,  perhaps,  partially  offset  by  inter-coastal  freights 
on  local  products,  but  is  often  an  important  factor  of  protection.  Finally,  the 
local  paint  manufacturer  is  on  the  spot,  and  speedy  deliveries  can  be  given  at 
a  time  when  wholesalers  do  not  desire  to  carry  long  stocks,  and  while  hand-to- 
mouth  buying  continues  so  generally. 

At  the  present  time,  leading  wholesalers,  paint  and  colour  merchants,  interior 
decorators  and  painting  firms,  are  believed  to  operate  some  of  the  factories  in 
addition  to  the  general  practice  which  prevails  of  mixing  certain  of  their  own 
paints  for  resale  or  for  use  in  their  painting  jobs.  Four  of  the  present  firms  in 
the  trade  originated  prior  to  1900,  and  several  have  been  carried  on  under  their 
present  ownership  since  establishment. 

These  details  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  little  prospect  for  a  Cana- 
dian manufacturer  of  penetrating  this  market  except  on  the  two  highly  important 
considerations  of  quality  and  of  specialty. 

IMPORTATIONS  AND  TARIFF  RATES 

It  is  possible  that  some  development  may  take  place  in  the  export  from 
Canada  of  raw  materials  for  paint  manufacture,  and  it  is  therefore  of  interest 
to  note  that  New  Zealand  paint  and  varnish  manufacturers  used  raw  materials 
to  a  value  of  £134,936  in  the  1933-34  factory  year.  In  1932-33,  raw  materials 
used  were  valued  at  £113,431.  There  are  no  statistics  available  regarding  the 
proportion  of  these  materials  which  was  imported,  nor  of  the  commodities  repre- 
sented. Presumably  a  considerable  share  of  the  value  would  be  represented 
by  dry  colours,  while  lead  ground  in  oil,  linseed  oil,  and  certain  resins,  gums, 
and  solvents,  and  the  import  statistics  of  some  of  these  materials  are  accord- 
ingly being  quoted  in  this  review.  The  extent  to  which  these  materials  are  for 
immediate  use  in  their  existing  state,  or  which  are  for  other  industries  than  paint 
manufacture,  cannot  be  stated.  In  addition,  some  details  are  included  with 
regard  to  imports  of  various  paints  and  varnishes,  in  which  Canadian  firms* might 
possibly  do  more  business  than  is  at  present  the  case.  All  the  figures  quoted  are 
for  the  calendar  year  1933,  the  latest  available. 

White  lead  ground  in  oil  was  imported  to  a  value  of  £46,208,  for  21,564  cwt. 
(of  112  pounds).   The  United  Kingdom  supplied  20,533  cwt.  (£43,414),  and  Aus- 
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tralia  the  remainder.  There  is  a  substantial  British  preference  accorded  in  the 
customs  tariff,  which  will  be  materially  increased  on  and  after  November  1, 
1936,  when  the  British  preferential  will  be  duty  free  as  against  6s.  per  cwt, 
at  present,  but  the  general  tariff  rate  is  now  and  will  remain  at  9s.  per  cwt. 

Dry  colours  are  admitted  free  of  duty  from  any  country.  Imports  in  1933 
were  39,922  cwt.  valued  at  £57,120.  The  United  Kingdom  supplied  15,414  cwt, 
(£24,322),  Australia  17,352  cwt.  (£20,281),  and  Canada  95  cwt.  (£172).  Some 
other  countries  of  origin  were:  Germany,  2,538  cwt.  (£6,074) ;  Italy,  2,296  cwt. 
(£3,061);  Netherlands,  703  cwt,  (£1,705);  and  the  United  States,  540  cwt. 
(£825) . 

Imports  of  driers,  n.e.i.,  paint  removers,  and  terebene,  which  are  mostly 
dutiable,  were  trifling.  Whiting  and  chalk,  which,  like  dry  colours,  are  also  free 
of  duty,  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  5,768  cwt.  (£781),  almost  wholly  from 
the  United  Kingdom  (5,556  cwt.  valued  at  £658).  Canada  last  appeared  as  a 
shipper  in  1931,  when  23  cwt.  valued  at  £12  were  of  Canadian  origin. 

Putty  and  woodflllers  weighing  2,867  cwt.  (£2,166)  were  imported,  again 
almost  wholly  from  the  United  Kingdom,  where  2,742  cwt.  (£1,685)  originated. 
However,  the  United  States  shipped  120  cwt.  (£434),  and  in  preceding  years 
sent  somewhat  similar  quantities  under  this  statistical  heading.  The  customs 
duties  on  these  products  are  £1  10s.  per  ton  under  the  general  tariff,  while  they 
are  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff. 

Kalsomine,  distempers,  and  similar  preparations  in  powder  form  have  been 
admissible  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  since  November  1, 
1934,  but  are  dutiable  at  35  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  general  tariff.  Imports 
in  1933  were  2.289  cwt,  (£3,975),  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  510  cwt. 
(£882),  Canada  5  cwt,  (£14),  Australia  890  cwt.  (£1,766),  and  the  United  States 
884  cwt,  (£1.313).  There  are  several  preparations  of  this  class  made  locally, 
which  render  the  market  a  highly  competitive  one.  There  is,  however,  some 
scope  for  Canadian  products  of  quality,  and  for  those  which  might  be  classified 
as  plastic  paints. 

A  close  investigation  of  these  lines  with  various  architects  discloses  that 
while  they  appreciate  the  pleasing  surfaces  that  can  be  developed  with  plastic 
paints,  there  is  still  a  dearth  of  tradesmen  with  the  technical  knowledge  and 
skill  to  apply  these  products,  and  consequently  architects  are  limited  in  their 
recommendations  by  these  considerations.  The  cost  of  materials  and  application 
is  still  high  in  comparison  with  other  finishes,  but  there  are  some  distinct  possi- 
bilities when  building  programs  are  resumed.  It  is  as  well  to  mention  here  that 
allowances  must  be  made  for  the  slower  development  of  new  processes  in  a 
country  as  isolated  as  New  Zealand,  and  the  fullest  instructions  and  data  are  a 
pre-requisite  to  the  introduction  of  lines  that  may  be  generally  familiar  to  trades- 
men elsewhere.  Serious  harm  can  arise  to  future  possibilities  of  business  by 
sending  material  which  needs  special  attention,  whatever  may  be  the  manner  of 
application,  preparation  of  surface  or  finish,  and  consequently  a  complete  under- 
standing should  be  reached  so  that  the  necessity  of  removing  an  application  and 
replacing  it  with  another  may  not  arise.  It  generally  follows  that  if,  even  through 
misunderstanding,  the  wrong  method  is  adopted  with  a  product,  and  the  out- 
come is  unsatisfactory,  the  material  is  discredited  in  this  field  for  a  long  period. 
This  would  particularly  apply  to  articles  used  by  painters  under  the  supervision 
of  architects,  or  industrially  by  the  few  large  organizations  like  Government 
departments,  railways,  shipping  companies,  or  harbour  boards. 

Turpentine,  another  painter's  raw  material,  is  admitted  into  New  Zealand 
free  of  duty.  There  were  70,581  gallons  (£11.698)  imported  in  1933,  almost 
wholly  from  the  United  States.  Mineral  turpentine  was  imported  chiefly  from 
the  United  States  and  also  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  to  a  total  of  192,449  gallons 
(£7,893). 
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Linseed  oil,  refined,  in  containers  capable  of  holding  one  gallon  or  more,  is 
admitted  since  November  1,  1934,  free  of  duty  under  the  British  preferential 
tariff,  but  is  dutiable  at  6d.  per  gallon  under  the  general  tariff.  There  is  believed 
to  be  some  local  manufacture  of  this  product  from  locally  grown  seed,  but  the 
bulk  of  the  consumption  is  understood  to  be  imported.  Imports  in  1933  were 
266,718  gallons  (£27,208),  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  supplied  almost  the 
whole,  except  9,495  gallons  (£1,839)  from  Australia.  In  addition,  there  were 
imports  of  various  unspecified  oils  for  use  in  manufacture  in  New  Zealand,  to  a 
value  of  £15,185,  some  of  which  may  have  been  for  the  paint  trade. 

The  statistics  with  regard  to  fish  oils  do  not  give  sufficient  indication  of 
their  purpose,  but  very  little  of  Canadian  origin  has  been  imported  for  any  pur- 
pose, nor  does  there  seem  to  be  any  substantial  demand  at  present  for  Canadian 
fish  oils  among  paint  manufacturers  or  other  possible  users. 

Paints,  mixed  ready  for  use,  would  include  the  bulk  of  such  lines  as  house- 
hold paints,  anti-fouling  compositions,  and  enamel  paints.  The  greater  quantity 
of  these  lines  consumed  in  New  Zealand  is  of  local  manufacture  for  which  pro- 
duction figures  have  already  been  quoted,  and  there  is  at  least  one  maker  of 
ship's  anti-fouling  composition  in  the  Dominion.  The  customs  duties  on  imports 
are  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff  and  35  per  cent 
under  the  general  tariff.  Imports  in  1933  were  14,125  cwt.  (£50,419).  The 
United  Kingdom  supplied  10,567  cwt.  (£31,916),  Canada  174  cwt.  (£851),  and 
Australia  1,853  cwt.  (£9,862).  Foreign  countries  supplied  very  little  in  this 
category,  except  the  United  States  (1,449  cwt.  valued  at  £7,358). 

IMPORT  CHARACTERISTICS 

Practically  all  imports  are  of  the  well-known  long-established  high-quality 
products  of  various  specialty  makers.  There  is  no  opening  for  ordinary  lines, 
except  conceivably  at  very  low  prices,  but  there  will  always  be  some  oppor- 
tunities for  the  special  lines  which  have  enduring  qualities,  or  other  unusual 
characteristics.  Mention  may  appropriately  be  made  of  the  large  number  of 
yachts,  motor  boats,  and  other  holiday  craft  which  are  found  in  the  many  shel- 
tered harbours  throughout  New  Zealand.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  case  that  owners 
of  such  craft  spend  large  sums  on  paint  and  varnish.  The  prevalence  of  marine 
growth  in  the  relatively  warm  coastal  waters  necessitates  constant  care  with 
paint  work,  and,  as  the  boats  are  their  owners'  summer  hobby,  only  the  best,  or 
at  lease  the  most  popular,  paints  are  used.  Price  is  a  secondary  consideration 
compared  with  results  which  include  lasting  qualities,  appearance,  and  ease  of 
application. 

Much  the  same  might  be  said  regarding  harbour  boards,  large  corporations 
and  undertakings  having  structural  steel  work,  bridges,  rolling  stock,  or  ships 
to  paint,  though  there  exists  in  some  instances  natural  bias  towards  locally  pro- 
duced goods,  then  towards  those  of  United  Kingdom  origin,  where  the  great 
bulk  of  New  Zealand  exports  is  marketed.  Nevertheless,  when  specific  tests  can 
be  arranged,  and  proof  by  demonstration  is  forthcoming  of  the  substantial  superi- 
ority of  an  article,  the  largest  organizations  are  the  first  to  make  a  change  to  it 
in  the  interests  of  economy  and  efficiency. 

In  the  review  of  imports  no  figures  relative  to  imports  of  acids,  mercury, 
and  other  chemicals  used  in  paint  manufacture  have  been  included,  but  informa- 
tion on  the  market  possibilities  can  be  obtained  for  the  benefit  of  Canadian  firms 
who  are  in  a  position  to  export  any  such  commodities  as  may  be  in  demand  by 
New  Zealand  paint  manufacturers. 

Varnishes,  lacquers  and  gold  size,  japans,  Brunswick  black,  also  fused  gums 
for  the  manufacture  of  varnish,  metallic  paints  and  some  other  preparations  of 
like  nature,  including  petrifying  liquids  for  painting  or  waterproofing  concrete, 
etc.,  are  dutiable  at  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff, 
but  at  35  per  cent  under  the  general  tariff,   Imports  of  such  varnishes,  lacquers, 
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and  other  materials  were  24,956  gallons  (£16,353)  in  1933,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  supplied  8,856  gallons  (£4,785),  Canada  445  gallons  (£201),  and  Aus- 
tralia 10,420  gallons  (£9,212).  Australia  has  in  fact  replaced  the  United  King- 
dom as  the  major  source  of  supply.  There  were  5,089  gallons  (£2,034)  imported 
from  the  United  States  and  trifling  amounts  from  other  foreign  countries. 

The  remarks  regarding  the  market  for  paint  would  apply  equally  to  var- 
nishes and  lacquers.  Stress  might  also  properly  be  laid  regarding  the  absolute 
necessity  of  detailing  methods  of  application  and  other  instructions  desirable  in 
the  case  of  the  special  or  unusual  processes  for  which  some  of  these  preparations 
are  designed.  When  it  is  realized  that  New  Zealand  is  a  primary  producing 
country,  mainly  interested  in  pastoral  and  agricultural  products  for  export,  and 
with  a  population  of  only  1,500,000,  it  will  be  apparent  to  the  Canadian  manu- 
facturer that  there  is  not  a  very  large  volume  of  industrial  processing  wherein 
unusual  preparations  could  be  utilized.  There  is,  however,  quite  extensive 
development  in  the  way  of  automobile  body  assembly,  quite  apart  from  current 
repair  and  repainting  work,  wherein  greater  use  than  formerly  is  likely  to  be 
made  of  preparations  specially  adapted  for  motor  body  painting  and  spraying, 
in  which  it  is  hoped  Canadian  manufacturers  may  share  to  a  greater  degree. 

Stress  has  already  been  laid  on  the  two  main  desiderata,  high  quality  and 
special  attributes;  there  is  therefore  little  to  be  said  regarding  current  prices  for 
ordinary  household  paints  or  varnishes. 

FEATURES  OF  HOUSE  CONSTRUCTION 

The  average  New  Zealander  maintains  a  high  standard  of  living,  and  has 
a  preference  for  good  quality,  which,  unfortunately,  he  has  not  altogether  been 
able  to  afford  in  recent  years,  whether  in  paint  or  in  other  products.  It  would 
seem  that  revival  of  building  operations  will  bring  increased  demand  for  house 
paints,  for  new  buildings  and  repair  and  maintenance  work,  but  the  local  industry 
is  likely  to  expand  to  meet  such  demand.  There  is  more  opportunity  for  kalso- 
mines  in  homes  to-day  than  formerly,  as  in  the  older  houses  scrim  (burlap)  was 
used,  tacked  to  the  rough  interior  woodwork,  and  wallpaper  was  then  pasted  on 
to  the  scrim.  At  present  extensive  use  is  being  made  of  plaster  centre  wallboard 
and  other  smooth  wall  finish,  though  plastered  walls  are  seldom  seen  in  ordinary 
residences,  and  the  future  tendency  may  be  to  finish  rooms  with  kalsomine, 
plastic  paints,  etc.  The  interiors  of  stores  and  office  buildings  are  in  many  cases 
undergoing  renovation.  These  are  generally  brick,  stone,  or  ferro-concrete  build- 
ings with  plastered  walls  and,  in  the  stores  in  particular,  a  desire  to  improve  the 
finish  is  evident,  which  should  increase  the  possibilities  with  regard  to  suitable 
painters'  lines. 

EFFECT  OF  CLIMATIC  CONDITIONS  ON  PAINT  WORK 

There  is  one  considerable  area  in  New  Zealand  where  thermal  activity  is 
prevalent,  and  sulphurous  fumes  cause  rapid  deterioration  of  paint  work,  especi- 
ally if  care  has  not  been  exercised  in  avoiding  materials  which  are  affected  by 
sulphur.  Most  of  the  country  is  close  to  sea-board,  with  prevailing  winds  bearing 
from  the  ocean,  and  in  consequence  the  need  for  repainting  houses  is  probably 
more  frequent  than  in  most  countries.  There  are,  however,  so  few  manufactur- 
ing industries  using  coal  that  the  atmosphere  is  very  clean,  but  it  is  customary 
for  householders,  who  are  preponderantly  also  house  owners,  to  maintain  a  high 
standard  of  exterior  appearance  to  their  houses,  and  even  in  these  sub-normal 
years  most  dwellings  present  a  very  favourable  impression  as  regards  paint  work. 

METHODS  OF  SALE 

The  methods  of  sale  of  imported  paints  in  New  Zealand  are  somewhat  varied. 
In  some  cases  ships'  chandlers,  importing  wholesalers,  paint  and  colour  merchants, 
and  interior  decorators  have  their  own  agencies  of  overseas  manufacturers.  This 
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is  apt  to  confine  sales  to  the  area  in  which  the  New  Zealand  firm  operates,  but 
most  of  the  large  firms  have  branches  in  the  main  cities,  and  there  are  so  many 
overseas  firms  represented  that  it  is  sometimes  advisable  to  secure  a  connection 
with  one  good  outlet  than  no  business  from  any.  Hardware  stores  and  chain 
stores  carry  chiefly  locally  made  household  paints,  but  also  stock  some  of  the 
lines  available  through  the  wholesale  importers. 

Other  lines  of  imported  paints  are  handled  through  manufacturers'  repre- 
sentatives or  commission  agents,  who  make  contact  with  all  the  major  firms,  and 
also  keep  in  close  touch  with  architects,  Government  bodies  issuing  tenders,  ship- 
ping companies,  and  other  influential  channels.  Such  agents  are  dependent  upon 
a  commission  for  remuneration,  usually  of  per  cent  or  10  per  cent  on  a  paint 
line. 

Paints  are  conceded  to  be  very  difficult  to  handle,  because  of  the  severe  com- 
petition from  long-established  proven  lines,  and  in  addition  it  is  difficult  for 
an  agent  to  have  the  technical  knowledge  which  will  enable  him  to  give  advice  on 
the  problems  constantly  recurring,  when  for  example  a  shipment  is  found  unsatis- 
factory because  of  some  possible  change  in  formula  or  source  of  raw  materials. 

Some  success  has  also  been  met  with  by  arranging  with  an  importer  to 
handle  a  paint  line  on  an  exclusive  merchandising  basis,  but  the  difficulty  of 
inducing  either  an  agent  or  an  importer  to  consider  a  line  of  paints  or  varnishes 
is  increased  in  proportion  to  the  experience  he  has  already  had  in  such  lines. 

INTRODUCTION  OF  NEW  LINES 

In  summary,  a  Canadian  manufacturer  desiring  to  enter  the  New  Zealand 
market  should  first  concentrate  on  a  very  few  of  his  lines  which  represent  the 
best  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  quality  or  specialty.  If  these  cannot  be 
introduced,  he  should  try  his  other  specialties,  but  should  in  any  event  aim  at 
getting  one  definitely  placed.  The  cautiousness  of  the  painter  will  be  realized  by 
all  paint  manufacturers,  and  it  may  be  some  time  before  even  one  line  can  be 
placed,  which  can  be  used  as  a  stepping  stone  for  further  business. 

There  is  a  provision  in  the  New  Zealand  Health  Act,  1920,  gazetted  by 
Order  in  Council  at  subsequent  dates,  whereunder  the  importation  into  New  Zea- 
land is  prohibited  of  lead  colour  otherwise  than  in  a  receptacle  on  which  is  written 
conspicuously  the  words  "  This  paint  contains  lead."  Care  should  be  taken  by 
Canadian  manufacturers  to  comply  wTith  this  regulation. 

Further  information  on  specific  points  regarding  the  marketing  of  paints 
and  varnishes  or  of  raw  materials  in  New  Zealand  may  be  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland. 


LONDON  INDENT  TRADE 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  May  2,  1935. — At  one  time  London  was  the  centre  of  a  very  active 
buying  and  indent  business  on  behalf  of  large  retail  and  wholesale  distributors 
in  all  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  in  the  Far  East  and  South  America.  To-day, 
wrhile  much  of  this  business  still  remains  in  modified  forms,  there  has  developed 
the  practice  of  direct  representation  by  manufacturers  to  Australia,  South 
Africa,  and  similar  importing  countries  with  a  consequent  falling  away  of  trans- 
actions through  London  buying  and  indent  houses. 

Most  of  the  firms — or  shippers  as  they  are  termed  in  the  trade — now  act 
in  the  capacity  of  confirming  houses,  making  purchases  only  as  directed  by  their 
customers  who  have  previously  examined  catalogues  or  seen  local  sales  repre- 
sentatives of  the  manufacturers.  These  confirming  houses,  of  which  there  are  a 
large  number  in  London,  usually  request  manufacturers  to  supply  them  with 
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catalogues  and  samples  and  c.i.f.  customer's  port  prices,  which  can  be  sent  on 
to  their  clients. 

At  the  same  time  there  are  a  number  of  firms  of  good  financial  repute  who 
control  branch  distributing  houses  in  various  countries,  and  who  periodically, 
through  the  medium  of  visiting  branch  buyers  or  permanent  London  buyers, 
place  orders  with  London  agents  who  call  on  them.  There  are  also  firms  who 
combine  the  functions  of  both  types  of  houses  above-mentioned. 

The  products  purchased  by  these  firms,  as  might  be  expected,  are  of  every 
type.  Those  items  which  might  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  manufacturers  include 
hardware  of  all  descriptions,  cheap  agricultural  implements  suitable  for  native 
labour,  textiles  (piece-goods  and  dresses  in  cotton  or  silk),  electrical  ware 
(stoves  and  refrigerators  and  small  appliances),  rubber  goods  such  as  footwear, 
and  building  materials  such  as  ant-proof  building  board.  These  firms  also  pur- 
chase considerable  quantities  of  foodstuffs,  canned  goods,  flour,  etc.,  through 
recognized  London  brokers. 

Aside  from  hardware,  one  of  the  most  interesting  possibilities  for  business 
exists  in  the  textile  and  gown  trade.  It  is  characteristic  of  this  trade  that  buying 
is  confined  to  fixed  periods,  and  in  order  to  take  full  advantage  of  this,  Canadian 
firms  are  well  advised  to  have  their  products  in  the  hands  of  an  agent  in  London 
who  is  fully  familiar  with  the  shipping  trade. 

As  a  result  of  the  survey  made  by  the  London  office,  a  list  of  the  better- 
known  indent  firms  has  been  prepared,  in  which  the  territory  they  serve  is  indi- 
cated, and  also  the  products  of  interest  to  them.  This  list  is  available  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  for  the  use  of  any  Canadian 
manufacturer,  and  may  be  obtained  on  application  (quote  file  No.  28364). 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  recommended  that  approach  should  be  made  to 
these  firms  through  London  agents  rather  than  by  endeavouring  to  deal  direct. 
It  will  be  appreciated  that  attempts  to  create  sales  by  correspondence  are 
seldom  productive  of  volume  business.  The  London  office  will  be  pleased  to 
suggest  agents,  or  place  samples  and  prices  before  them  upon  the  request  of  any 
Canadian  firm. 

WELSH   TINPLATE  CONTAINERS 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  May  10,  1935. — During  the  past  four  fiscal  years  which  ended 
March  31,  1934,  imports  of  tinplates  from  the  United  Kingdom  into  Canada 
reached  important  levels,  as  shown  in  the  following  table: — 

1931  1932  1933  1934 

Cwt  4   ..   ..         723,016         806,008         782,602  1,663,436 

$   3,314,665       3,073,057       3,106,402  7,347,131 

PULPBOARD  CONTAINERS 

While  in  many  respects  birch  from  Eastern  Canada  is  well  adapted  for 
packing  shipments  of  tinplate,  it  has  some  characteristics,  including  that  of 
warping  if  subjected  to  alternate  drying  and  exposure  to  moisture,  which  render 
it  not  altogether  suitable  as  tinplate  containers.  Research  work  in  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  substitutes  included  the  study  of  the  values  of  pulp  products. 
In  addition  to  fulfilling  other  important  requirements,  whatever  material  was 
ultimately  produced  would  have  to  be  strong  enough  to  withstand  the  racking 
and  jarring  to  which  small  but  heavy  freight  packages  are  subjected.  In  time  a 
tinplate  container  of  pulpboard  and  wood  was  developed  and  subsequently  brought 
to  a  high  state  of  perfection.  These  containers  are  shallow  and  are  strongly 
riveted  or  effectively  stapled  where  necessary  to  withstand  internal  strain  when 
tightly  packed  with  tinplate.    The  container  manufacturer  generally,  but  not 
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always,  also  supplies  a  slight  wooden  frame  and  fits  it  to  the  container  before 
it  is  shipped  to  the  tinplate  manufacturer.  The  container  is  kept  closed  by 
one  of  several  kinds  of  metal  ties,  all  of  which  have  some  advantage,  but  gener- 
ally a  disadvantage  as  well.  Peculiarly  enough,  not  all  can  manufacturers 
complain  of  the  same  type  of  tie  as  being  responsible  for  damaged  top  plates. 

It  is  understood  that  when  the  first  investigations  were  being  made  into 
the  possibility  of  using  pulpboard  for  tinplate  containers,  some  Canadian  firms 
gave  consideration,  in  co-operation  with  their  Welsh  correspondents,  to  a  study 
of  the  suitability  of  a  Canadian  product.  Unfortunately,  the  prospects  of  exten- 
sive business  in  South  Wales  in  this  line  do  not  seem  to  have  attracted  Canadian 
manufacturers  as  they  undoubtedly  attracted  the  pulpboard  producers  of 
Sweden.  Practically  all  the  board  now  being  used  comes  from  one  group  of 
Swedish  mills,  perhaps  operating  one  type  of  machine.  In  any  case,  the  board 
at  present  being  used,  almost  universally,  is  a  tightly  compressed  product  with 
considerable  structural  strength.  It  is  no  doubt  practically  impervious  to  mois- 
ture on  account  of  the -degree  of  compression  to  which  it  has  been  subjected, 
and  is  capable  of  withstanding  considerable  abrasion  or  chafing.  Incidentally, 
the  weight  of  a  box  of  tinplates  averages  well  over  100  pounds. 


USE  OF  WOOD 


Before  the  use  of  tinplate  containers  made  of  pulpboard  became  general, 
tinplate  manufacturers  were  sometimes  required  to  pack  tinplate  for  Canadian 
importers  in  boxes  made  of  Canadian  birch.  With  the  widespread  use  of  pulp- 
board to-day,  such  a  preference  is  usually  restricted  to  the  use  of  birch  as  the 
stiffening  frame,  as  the  bulk  of  the  tinplate  now  being  shipped  to  Canada,  if  not 
all,  is  packed  in  the  newer,  lighter,  and  generally  more  suitable  pulpboard  con- 
tainer. 

There  is,  however,  a  marked  preference  among  container  manufacturers 
and  some  tinplaters  for  a  softwood  frame  on  account  of  the  tendency  of  birch, 
particularly  when  not  well  seasoned,  not  only  to  become  brittle  but  also  to 
twist  and  warp.  This  latter  difficulty  is  very  troublesome.  The  container  maker 
usually  puts  the  frame  in  before  sending  the  container  to  the  tinplate  manu- 
facturer, who  maintains  stocks  of  containers  of  various  sizes  to  be  drawn  on 
as  required.  As  such  containers  may  be  in  stock  for  some  time,  and  not  stored 
under  the  best  conditions,  the  container  maker  is  at  some  pains  to  ensure  that 
the  frames;  particularly  if  of  hardwood,  have  been  well  seasoned  or  made  of 
well-seasoned  wood. 

There  are  fifty  standard  weights  and  sizes  of  tinplate  regularly  produced, 
but  the  bulk  of  the  production  of  containers  seems  to  be  limited,  to  five  sizes. 
Dimensions,  in  inches  of  battens  for  the  frames  of  these  are  as  follows: — 


Per  Frame 

2  battens  each   31            x  1%  x  | 

2  battens  each   25-11/16  x  l|  x  f 

2  battens  each   SOh           x  l|  x  I 

2  battens  each   24-11/16  x  H  x  s 

2  battens  each   31            x  l£  x  f 

2  battens  each   23t          x  U  x  | 

2  battens  each   30           x  U'x  i 

2  battens  each   251          x  H  x  | 

2  battens  each   29|          x  If  x  I 

2  battens  each   21|          x  If  x  | 

One  of  the  large  importers  of  wood  for  frames  would  like  to  receive  quota- 
tions for  large  quantities  of  frames  of  the  above-mentioned  sizes.  Frames  might 
be  ready-cut  and  bundled,  suitably  marked  for  quick  identification  of  sizes. 

Alternatively,  there  are  timber  importers  in  South  Wales  regularly  stocking 
birch  for  the  frames  of  containers  who  would  like  to  receive  quotations  on 
battens  8  to  13  feet  long,  accurately  cut  as  to  thickness  of  \,  -h,  or  |  of  an  inch. 
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As  is  customary  in  the  timber  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  such  quotations 
should  be  submitted  through  a  recognized  broker. 

Furthermore,  the  regular  method  of  importing  birch  planks  will  doubtless 
always  be  followed,  and  the  attention  of  exporters  of  such  material  is  directed 
to  this  possibly  unexplored  field  for  trade  promotion.  Current  prices  for  such 
planks  c.i.f.  South  Wales  port  arc  close  to  £13  per  standard. 

There  is  every  evidence  that  there  is  a  strong  desire  on  the  part  of  tinplate 
manufacturers  in  South  Wales  to  show  their  appreciation  of  the  large  Canadian 
purchases  of  South  Wales  products,  and  offers  from  Canadian  timber  exporters 
would  receive  careful  consideration.  But  price  is  an  important  factor,  and,  as 
is  generally  the  case  with  all  timber,  the  ocean  freight  will  bulk  large  in  the 
total  cost,  and  close  quotations  of  a  raw  material  such  as  timber  almost  always 
require  a  bulk  movement  to  ensure  a  low  freight  factor.  The  question  is  whether 
Canadian  exporters  will  be  able  to  do  other  than  ship  birch  planks  or  deals,  as 
they  have  been  doing  in  the  past,  and  ship  smaller  dimensions  at  prices  at  least 
as  low  as  those  presently  being  quoted  to  tinplate  container  manufacturers. 

A  short  list  of  tinplate  manufacturers,  timber  brokers,  and  tinplate  con- 
tainer manufacturers  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  and  is  available  for  interested  Canadian  firms 
(quote  file  No.  20276) . 

MARKET  FOR  HONEY  IN  SCOTLAND 

A.  J.  Tingley,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  May  17,  1935. — The  normal  Scottish  production  of  honey  is  from 
200  to  300  tons  per  annum.  The  1933  season,  however,  was  exceptionally  fine 
and  dry,  and  a  bumper  crop  approximating  1,000  tons  was  harvested.  Last 
season  the  crop  was  fair,  although  only  about  one-third  of  the  1933  production. 
Generally  speaking,  honey  production  in  Scotland  is  tending  to  increase  and 
considerable  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  this  industry.  The  Glasgow  and  West 
of  Scotland  College  of  Agriculture  is  holding  popular  short  courses  in  bee-keeping 
during  June  and  July  of  this  year.  Practical  demonstrations  will  take  place  in 
Ayrshire  where  an  electric-power  honey  extractor  has  been  placed  in  operation, 
the  only  one  in  the  country.  The  machine  was  first  in  use  last  autumn  and  was 
successful  in  treating  simultaneously  twenty  combs.  Perthshire  in  central  Scot- 
land, and  Deeside  in  Aberdeenshire,  are  the  two  chief  producing  areas,  although 
there  is  considerable  bee  farming  in  Ayrshire  and  the  Border  districts. 

The  production  of  Scottish  "heather"  honey  is  not  so  great  as  that  of 
"fiower"  honey.  At  the  present  time  "heather"  honey  is  very  scarce,  and  sections 
are  selling  at  from  3s.  6d.  to  4s.  each  retail,  as  against  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  each  in  1934. 
There  is  never  any  difficulty  in  marketing  "heather"  honey,  and  when  a  surplus 
is  available  it  is  in  good  demand  on  the  London  market.  "Flower"  honey,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  produced  in  relatively  large  quantities,  and  there  are  still  some 
stocks  on  hand  from  the  past  season.  Prices  of  "flower"  honey  sections  are  very 
low,  12s.  per  dozen  wholesale,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  Is.  3d.  each  retail. 
This  compares  with  a  price  of  from  2s.  to  2s.  6d.  each  retail  in  1933. 

CANADIAN  SUPPLIES 

Imports  of  honey  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  Canada  totalled  15,489 
cwts.  valued  at  £35,532  in  1934  compared  with  19,043  cwts.  valued  at  £45,111  in 
1933.  London  and  the  South  of  England  is  the  principal  market  for  Canadian 
honey,  and  (with  the  exception  of  1934)  supplies  have  'been  arriving  in  increasing 
quantities  during  the  past  six  years.  During  the  past  season  several  independent 
Canadian  shippers  have  consigned  stocks  to  dealers  in  this  country,  which  have 
been  sold  freely  on  the  open  market  and  have  depressed  the  price  of  honey  in 
general. 
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Finest  quality  Canadian  white  clover  honey  is  quoted  to-day  at  about  46s. 
per  cwt.  landed.  There  are  firms  in  this  country,  however,  offering  fine  quality 
Canadian  honey  at  from  42s.  to  43s.  per  cwt.  Less  than  two  years  ago  Canadian 
water  white  clover  honey  was  offered  at  50s.  per  cwt.  landed.  The  price  has 
remained  depressed  during  the  past  eighteen  months.  The  chief  demand  in  Scot- 
land is  for  first-grade  Canadian  white  clover  honey  in  60-pound  tins.  Most  of 
this  is  sold  in  bulk  to  firms  for  distribution  in  bottles  under  private  brands.  Very 
little  Canadian  honey  is  sold  to  confectioners  or  bakers;  they  prefer  a  stronger, 
cheaper  honey  such  as  Chilian  or  Cuban  which  can  be  bought  as  low  as  30s.  per 
cwt.  duty  paid.  Canadian  honey  is  considered  superior  to  other  imported  honey, 
and  is  confined  almost  entirely  to  table  use.  Solidified  "  set "  honey  is  preferred 
in  Scotland,  especially  by  the  grocers.  The  chemists  like  a  liquefied  honey,  while 
the  bakers  prefer  Californian  light  amber.  In  the  opinion  of  one  large  firm  in 
Glasgow,  Canadian  honey  would  sell  much  better  if  quotations  and  supplies  were 
available  sooner  in  the  season,  viz.,  in  the  early  autumn  instead  of  the  late 
autumn.  Californian  supplies  are  available  several  months  earlier  than  Canadian 
and  get  a  fair  share  of  the  trade  which  would  otherwise  go  to  Canada. 

OTHER  EMPIRE  SUPPLIES 

New  Zealand  honey  is  not  coming  over  in  nearly  such  large  quantities  as  five 
or  six  years  ago.  "  Imperial  Bee  "  brand  used  to  have  an  extensive  sale  through- 
out Scotland  due  to  extensive  advertising. 

In  1934  shipments  from  Australia  to  the  United  Kingdom  totalled  2,609  cwts. 
as  against  imports  of  4,149  cwts.  in  1932.  Imports  from  New  Zealand,  which 
totalled  20,871  and  21,600  cwts.  in  1928  and  1929  respectively,  declined  to  6,710 
cwts.  in  1933  and  5,710  cwts.  in  1934. 

The  British  West  Indies  have  consistently  shipped  relatively  large  quantities 
of  honey  to  this  country.  Imports  from  that  source  totalled  14,154  cwts.  in  1934, 
as  against  13,554  cwts.  in  1933.  This  is  a  cheaper  grade  of  honey,  suitable  for 
confectioners. 

FOREIGN  SUPPLIES 

The  United  States  is  the  chief  foreign  source  of  supply  for  honey.  Californian 
honey  used  to  have  a  large  sale  in  this  country,  and  the  United  States  was  Great 
Britain's  chief  source  of  supply  for  honey  in  1929,  with  23,404  cwts.  During 
1933  and  1934  imports  from  the  United  States  totalled  11,146  and  11,990  cwts. 
respectively.  The  decline  in  imports  has  been  due  primarily  to  the  tariff  of  7s.  per 
cwt.  on  all  foreign  honeys  entering  the  United  Kingdom,  which  was  imposed  over 
three  years  ago. 

Chile  is  another  important  source  of  supply.  Imports  from  this  source  have 
fluctuated  from  2,569  cwts.  in  1928  to  15,432  cwts.  in  1932.  Imports  in  1933 
declined  to  4,308  cwts.,  and  in  1934  to  4,120  cwts. 

The  Soviet  Union  (Russia)  has  increased  her  shipments  of  honey  from  2,156 
cwts.  in  1932  to  10,325  cwts.  in  1933,  but  these  fell  remarkably  in  1934  to  961 
cwts.  Considerable  quantities  of  Russian  honey  were  consigned  to  London  last 
year  and  found  their  way  to  the  Scottish  market.  This  is  a  strong,  cheap  honey 
suitable  for  confectionery  manufacture  and  is  considered  very  good  value.  It  is 
quoted  as  low  as  30s.  per  cwt.  duty  paid,  which  is  equivalent  to  about  22s.  6d. 
per  cwt.  c.i.f. 

Canadian  honey  is  well  liked  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Domestic  production 
is  tending  to  increase,  so  that  the  market  for  all  imported  honey  is  likely  to  be 
limited.  However,  owing  to  the  duty  of  7s.  per  cwt.  on  all  foreign  honey  enter- 
ing Great  Britain,  supplies  are  likely  to  come  increasingly  from  within  the  Em- 
pire. Canada  has  been  Great  Britain's  chief  source  of  supply  for  honey  since 
1931,  and  provided  only  the  best  qualities  of  white  clover  honey  are  shipped  to 
the  United  Kingdom,  there  is  no  reason  why  the  Dominion  should  not  continue 
to  hold  the  primary  position  as  a  source  of  supply. 
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IRISH  FREE  STATE  BUDGET,  1935-36 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Dublin,  May  15,  1935. — The  fourth  Budget  of  the  present  Government  of 
the  Irish  Free  State  was  laid  before  the  Dail  to-day.   Details  are  as  follows: — 

Total  expenditure   £32,485,500  Total  revenue  at  present  rates  £28,201,000 

 ■  New  and  altered  duties  . .   . .  1,185,000 

To  be  met  by  borrowing  ....  £  2,159,500 
Allowance  for  over  estimation  950,000 

Total  to  be  met  by  tax  and 

non-tax  revenue   £29,376,000   

Surplus   £       10,000        Total  revenue   £29,386,000 

Twelve  months  ago  the  Minister  of  Finance  estimated  that  he  would  require 
to  find,  by  borrowing  or  otherwise,  the  sum  of  £7,212,750,  but  in  fact  he  has  only 
required  to  borrow  £432,811,  chiefly  because,  while  revenue  slightly  exceeded  the 
estimates,  expenditure  fell  by  £4,238,000. 

Revenue  from  import  duties  has  considerably  declined  during  the  past  year 
owing  to  the  policy  of  making  the  country  as  far  as  possible  self-supporting,  but, 
nevertheless,  customs  duties  realized  £587,000  more  than  the  estimate.  Excise 
duties,  totalling  £5,555,000,  fell  short  of  the  estimate  by  £21,000.  Inland  revenue, 
consisting  mainly  of  taxes  on  income  and  property,  realized  £7,611,000  and 
exceeded  the  estimate  by  £27,000. 

Considerable  expenditure  is  to  be  made  on  social  services.  Unemployment 
assistance  will  be  provided  for  to  the  extent  of  £1,300,000;  but  it  is  proposed 
to  spend  £100,000  less  on  old  age  pensions  by  eliminating  from  the  lists  recipients 
in  possession  of  means,  and  a  Bill  is  being  introduced  for  providing  new  pen- 
sions for  widows  and  orphans,  for  which  £250,000  is  provided. 

Expenditure  for  export  bounties  and  subsidies  amounts  to  £2,705,000,  of 
which  it  is  proposed  to  borrow  not  more  than  £1,350,000. 

Some  £300,000  is  estimated  to  provide  for  the  bounties  on  home-grown  mill- 
able  wheat.  Last  year's  bounties  totalled  £125,000,  and  this  gives  an  indication 
of  the  rate  at  which  the  new  wheat  tillage  policy  is  progressing. 

The  Minister  of  Finance  announced  that  there  would  be  a  conversion  of  the 
First  National  Loan  carrying  5  per  cent  interest  issued  in  1923,  which  matures 
next  December,  and  he  appealed  for  co-operation  in  making  the  conversion 
a  success.  Apparently  it  is  intended  to  emulate  the  conversion  at  reduced  interest 
rates,  so  satisfactorily  made  by  the  British  Government  in  1932. 

The  revenue  to  be  derived  from  new  duties  affecting  major  sources  for 
1935-36  is  estimated  to  yield  the  following: — 

Tea   £320,000  Cinema  entertainment  tax  ....  £  50,000 

Sugar   175,000  Income  tax  (higher  property  valu- 

Tobacco   160,000           ation)   60,000 

Wheat   190,000       New  customs  duties   170,000 

Extension  of  duty  on  oils   60,000 

The  duty  on  tea  is  now  4d.  per  pound  from  Empire  countries,  and  6d.  from 
foreign.  This  is  a  reversion  to  the  duty  in  force  prior  to  last  year's  budget,  when 
Indian  tea  was  made  duty  free. 

With  regard  to  sugar,  beet-sugar  is  now  being  manufactured  locally  almost 
to  the  total  exclusion  of  imported  sugar.  The  Government  expected  to  be  able 
to  tax  the  local  manufacture  with  an  excise  tax  of  Id.  per  pound  to  offset  the 
loss  of  revenue  from  customs  duties  on  imported  sugar,  but  it  has  been  decided 
now  that  the  industry  can  only  bear  one-quarter  of  that  amount  until  production 
costs  are  considerably  reduced. 

Concerning  tobacco,  last  year  the  revenue  of  £3,682,000  exceeded  the  estimate 
by  £156,000,  and  the  Government  apparently  considers  the  industry  is  able  to 
stand  the  additional  8d.  a  pound  now  imposed. 
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Wheat  for  the  first  time  is  made  dutiable,  the  rate  being  6d.  per  cwt.,  which 
works  out  at  from  Is.  6d.  to  2s.  per  sack,  extra,  on  the  price  of  flour.  As  there 
is  no  preferential  rate,  this  taxation  will  fall  generally  on  all  wheats,  and  therefore 
discourage  importation  to  some  extent. 

With  regard  to  oil,  the  extension  of  the  import  duty  on  light  oils  is  intended 
chiefly  to  include  oil  fuel  for  Diesel  engines.  Several  of  the  omnibuses  and  some 
of  the  trains  have  changed  over  to  an  engine  consuming  fuel  oil  which  costs  5d. 
per  gallon  as  against  Is.  4d.  (duty  8d.)  for  petrol. 

No  new  liquor  taxes  have  been  introduced  because  last  year's  increase 
resulted  in  £108,000  less  revenue  than  previously. 

Other  important  taxes — the  50  per  cent  increase  in  the  entertainment  tax  on 
cinema  seats  costing  more  than  6d.  each,  higher  income  tax  on  property  by  raising 
the  valuation  25  per  cent,  and  new  customs  duties  affecting  numerous  items — 
are  contained  in  28  financial  resolutions,  the  details  of  which  will  be  published  as 
soon  as  they  are  available.  Most  of  these  new  customs  duties  are  expected  to 
afford  further  protection  to  local  industry,  and  few  of  them  affect  Canadian  trade 
to  any  great  extent  except  those  on  wheat,  binder  twine,  paper  (including  news- 
print), glass  bottles  and  jars,  preserved  fruits,  polishing  preparations,  roofing 
materials,  asbestos  articles,  cast-iron  pipe  connections,  and  clocks  and  parts. 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  AUSTRALIA  IN  1933-34 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
Australian  Imports  Analysed 

Melbourne,  April  10,  1935. — The  total  value  in  British  currency  of  imports 
into  Australia  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1934,  amounted  to  £60,892,087 
as  against  £58,013,860  for  the  year  1932-33.  Imports  of  merchandise  in  these 
years  were  valued  at  £59,613,970  and  £56,842,701  respectively;  the  correspond- 
ing figures  for  imports  of  bullion  and  specie  were  £1,278,117  and  £1,171,159. 

The  following  details  of  the  principal  Australian  imports  during  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1934,  of  interest  to  Canada  show  the  value  in  sterling  of 
the  total  imports  together  with  the  amounts  supplied  by  Canada  and  other  im- 
portant exporting  countries: — 

FOODSTUFFS  OF  ANIMAL  ORIGIN 

Fish,  Fresh  or  Preserved  by  Cold  Process.— -Total,  £113,684  (£76,974):  New  Zealand, 
£71,495  (£36,734);  United  Kingdom.  £29,653  (£28,468);  South  Africa,  £11,021  (£10,151); 
Canada,  £1,421  (£1,621). 

Fish  Preserved  in  Tim:  (a)  Herrings.— Total,  £70,800  (£56,770) :  United  Kingdom,  £58,271 
(£50,527);  Norway,  £6,274  (£4,501);  Canada,  £6,113  (£1,730). 

(b)  Salmon.— Total,  £298,346  (£282.747):  Canada,  £250,372  (£240,746);  United  States, 
£18.959  (£29,779);  Alaska,  £12.907  (£1,041);  Soviet  Union,  £10,857  (£7,021);  Japan,  £4,482 
(£4.104). 

(c)  Sardines.— Total,  £113,138  (£87.438):  Norway,  £74,336  (£41,465);  United  Kingdom, 
£16,776  (£22.507);  Canada,  £15.377  (£17,361). 

(d)  Other  Fish. — Total,  £47,247  (£41,321):  Japan,  New  Zealand,  and  the  United  States 
showing  the  chief  increases. 

Sausage  Casings.— -Total.  £147.294  (£135,529) :  United  States,  £125,416  (£114,074) ;  New 
Zealand,  £8,950  (£10,581);  United  Kingdom,  £4,464  (£4.605);  Canada.  £38  (£1,332). 

FOODSTUFFS  OF  VEGETABLE  ORIGIN 

Under  this  heading  are  included  such  varied  items  as  aerated  mineral  waters,  biscuits, 
confectionery,  cocoa,  coffee  and  chocolate,  dried  and  fresh  fruits,  cereals  and  similar  products. 
In  the  majority  of  items  under  this  heading  imports  are  relatively  small,  in  view  of  Aus- 
tralia's ability  to  provide  for  her  own  requirements. 
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SPIRITUOUS  AND  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS 

Whisky  in  Bulk.— Total,  £427,327  (£357,618):  United  Kingdom,  £426,987  (£356,926); 
Canada,  £181  (£19).  Arrangements  at  present  pending  for  bottling  and  breaking  down  in 
Australia  may  result  in  an  increase  of  rye  whiskies  from  Canadian  sources. 

TOBACCO    AND    PREPARATIONS  THEREOF 

Unmanufactured  Tobacco.— Total,  £678,138  (£675,255) :  United  States,  £614,469  (£630,- 
978);  Netherlands  East  Indies,  £44,860  (£12,052);  Cuba,  £15,156  (£23,225).  There  were 
small  imports  from  South  Africa,  Brazil,  Greece,  and  the  Netherlands.  Under  the  heading 
of  cigarettes,  Australian  imports  are  comparatively  small,  with  chief  supplies  of  special 
brands  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States.  Practically  all  the  well-known 
brands  are  now  manufactured  in  Australian  factories,  under  arrangements  with  leading 
makers  throughout  the  world. 

LIVE  ANIMALS 

(a)  Cattle. — Under  this  heading,  chiefly  special  bloodstock  is  imported  by  Australia; 
the  total  imports  in  1933-34  amounted  to  £27,132  as  compared  with  £9,951  in  1932-33 :  United 
Kingdom,  £21,711  (£6,904).  New  Zealand  and  the  United  States  have  both  made  small  ship- 
ments during  the  year  under  review.  Important  breeders  in  Australia  are  constantly  improv- 
ing their  stock  and  are  open  to  offers  of  special  bloodstock  from  abroad.  Sales  are  usually 
made  at  the  annual  Royal  Agricultural  Shows  in  Sydney  and  Melbourne,  held  as  a  rule  in 
November  of  each  year,  when  leading  breeders,  both  in  Australia  and  from  abroad,  send 
special  stock  on  consignment  for  sale  by  auction. 

(b)  Horses— Total,  £49,203  (£24,633).  A  special  sale  of  high-grade  Percheron  horses 
was  made  from  Canada  during  the  year  under  review,  which  was  favourably  commented 
upon,  and  it  would  appear  that  a  limited  market  is  available  in  heavy  stock  of  this  nature, 
particularly  Percherons  and  Clydesdales. 

ANIMAL  SUBSTANCES   ( MAINLY  UNMANUFACTURED)   NOT  FOODSTUFFS 

Hides  and  Skins  (other  than  Cattle.  Goat,  Horse,  and  Sheep). — Total,  £114,459  (£117,- 
629):  Canada,  £32.350  (£11.266);  United  States,  £27,096  (£27,402);  Netherlands  East  Indies, 
£12,452  (£22,402);  India,  £6,466  (£14,626).  This  commodity  is  one  of  the  few  items  under 
this  classification  which  Australia  does  not  produce,  and  which  is  in  steady  demand  by  Aus- 
tralian tanners. 

Hair  and  Fibre.— -Total,  £61,524  (£56,659):  China,  £20,050  (£19,849);  Japan,  £19,895 
(£13,911);  Soviet  Union,  £6,985  (£15,891). 

VEGETABLE   SUBSTANCES   AND  FIBRES 

Other  (Miscellaneous)  Fibres.— Total',  £34,695  (£21,189):  Canada,  £3,116  (£3,823).  South 
Africa,  Netherlands  East  Indies,  India,  and  Rhodesia  are  the  leading  sources  of  supply. 
Increased  industrial  activity  and  slightly  improved  conditions  since  the  depression  are 
directly  reflected  in  the  foregoing  figures.  Fibres  of  all  kinds  should  continue  in  good  demand, 
particularly  asbestos  and  hemp. 

PULP  FOR  PAPER-MAKING 

(a)  Mechanical  Wood-pulp.— -Total,  £18,018  (£18,084):  Sweden,  £13,576  (£17,450);  Fin- 
land, £4,423  (£589). 

(b)  Chemical  Wood-pulp.— -Total,  £232,147  (£228,911):  Sweden,  £191,062  (£197,184); 
Finland,  £29,158  (£11,083);   France,  £6.064  (£7,982);  Canada,  £93  (£8,697). 

Seeds  (Horticultural  Linseed  and  Lucerne). — Total,  £106,937  (£112,425):  New  Zealand, 
£55,441  (£44,966);  India,  £12,555  (£8,647);  Canada,  £1,123  (£1,415).  The  United  States, 
Poland,  Denmark,  and  South  Africa  were  other  sources  of  supply. 

APPAREL,  TEXTILES,  AND  MANUFACTURED  FIBRES 

Coals,  Women's  (other  than  Knitted)  of  Wool  or  Containing  Wool. — Total,  £12.393 
(£8,313) :  United  Kingdom,  £8,095  (£6,381) ;  Germany,  £2,301  (£1,459) ;  United  States,  £1,501 
(£15). 

Costumes,  Dresses,  etc.,  of  Silk,  or  Containing  Silk,  but  not  Containing  Wool. — Total, 
£23,314  (£10,077):  United  States,  £13,258  (£2,458).  The  United  Kingdom,  France,  and  Ger- 
many were  other  contributors. 

Corsets.— Total,  £8,960  (£3,828) :  United  States,  £4,323  (£2,029) ;  United  Kingdom,  £1,666 
£1,028);   France,  £2,010  (£626).    In  view  of  the  substantial  tariff  preference  in  favour  of 
Canada,  it  would  appear  that  Canadian  shippers  should  participate  in  this  trade. 
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Overcoats  and  Suits.— Total,  £23.075  (£8,979):  United  Kingdom,  £23,058  (£8,868). 

Other  Apparel  and  Attire.— -Total,  £90,387  (£69,060) :  United  Kingdom,  £35,678  (£29,345) ; 
Japan,  £19,924  (£9,302).  France,  China,  Germany,  and  Czechoslovakia  were  among  the  other 
sources  of  supply.  This  item  covers  a  wide  assortment  for  use  in  moderate-priced  department 
and  chain  stores,  and  is  subject  to  extremely  keen  competition. 

Boots  and  Shoes,  Wholly  of  Leather.— Total,  £19,729'  (£7,996) ;  Switzerland,  £5,714  (£4,456) ; 
United  States,  £5,029  (£470).  These  shipments  were  confined  chiefly  to  low-priced  women's 
and  children's  footwear. 

Slipper  Forms  and  Piece-goods. — Total,  £99,793  (£123,286):  United  Kingdom,  £84,240 
(£106,786);  Japan,  £12,807  (£6,898) ;  United  States,  £1,491  (£5,550).  Australia  is  now  manu- 
facturing considerable  quantities  of  these  commodities  and  it  is  likely  that  only  the  cheaper 
makes  will  require  to  be  imported. 

Furs  and  Other  Skins  (Dressed  or  Prepared  n.e.i.).— Total,  £141,965  (£127,605) :  United 
Kingdom,  £58,418  (£28,349);  Hungary,  £52,175  (£36,363);  Soviet  Union,  £14,185  (£38,956). 
Austria  and  the  United  States  were  responsible  for  substantial  quantities,  with  Canada  showing 
a  total  of  £2,002  (£2,088).  It  would  appear  that  a  market  is  available  for  the  lower-priced 
varieties  of  furs  from  Canada,  particularly  in  skunk,  marten,  and  fox. 

Gloves  of  Kid  or  Other  Leather.-  -Total,  £117,163  (£118,856):  Italy,  £50,292  (£54,356)  ; 
United  Kingdom,  £26,587  (£30,480);  France,  £13,398  (£9,309);  Belgium,  £11,257  (£11,679); 
and  Germany,  £8,191  (£8,729).  There  would  appear  to  be  some  opportunity  for  Canadian 
manufacturers  although  European  competition  is  severe,  despite  the  advantage  in  duty 
enjoyed  by  British  Empire  countries. 

All  Other  Gloves,  Except  Rubber.— Total,  £171,020  (£189',969) :  Germany,  £109,493  (£136,- 
081);  United  Kingdom,  £41,391  (£38,227);  Czechoslovakia,  £10,855  (£9,434);  Italy  and 
France  also  shipped  substantial  quantities.  Canada's  share,  though  small,  amounted  to  £548 
(£13). 

Fur  Felt  Hats,  n.e.i.— Total,  £33,664  (£19,919):  United  Kingdom,  £28,241  (£17,827); 
United  States,  £3,105  (£1,187);  while  France  and  Italy  showed  substantial  gains.  Essentially 
a  price  market,  with  felt  shapes  for  completion  in  chief  demand. 

Trimmings  and  Ornaments,  n.e.i— Total,  £101,378  (£109,430) :  United  Kingdom,  £51,150 
(£62,516).  There  were  substantial  imports  from  France,  Germany,  Czechoslovakia,  Japan, 
Switzerland,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States.  (Canada,  £43,  compared  with  £524  in  the  pre- 
vious year.) 

Articles  Partly  or  Wholly  Made  Up  from  Textiles  or  Feathers.— Total,  £49,610  (£33,898): 
United  Kingdom,  £23,725  (£16,045) ;  Japan,  £8,888  (£3,469) ;  United  States,  £6,764  (£8,224) ; 
Canada,  £1,068  (£489).  There  are  fair  prospects  of  further  expansion  for  Canadian  manu- 
facturers. 

Articles  Partly  or  Wholly  of  Felt.— Total,  £3,278  (£2,341);  United  Kingdom,  £1,457 
(£1,703);  Canada,  £1,164  (£2:  a  small  sample  order). 

Floor  Coverings,  including  Carpets  and  Carpeting,  etc. — Total,  £703,087  (£599,174) :  United 
Kingdom,  £660,511  (£568,324) ;  Belgium,  £11,999  (£8,955).  Japan,  China,  India,  and  the  United 
States  were  other  shippers. 

Linoleums,  Other,  and  Floor  Coverings.— Total,  £280,940  (£191,502) :  United  Kingdom, 
£257,383  (£174,181);  United  States,  £19,428  (£10,680);  Belgium,  £3,590  (£5,306).  Canadian 
firms  are  in  a  position  to  export  this  commodity  at  competitive  prices. 

Piece-goods  (Canvas  and  Duck,  n.e.i.).— Total,  £364,798  (£362,300) :  United  Kingdom, 
£336,673  (£336,335);  Japan,  £20,680  (£16,050);  Belgium,  £4,256  (£5,056);  Canada,  £2,162 
(£3,755). 

Leather  Cloth.— Total,  £19,283  (£16,247):  United  Kingdom,  £13,573  (£12,148);  Japan, 
£3,116  (£778);  United  States,  £1,477  (£934). 

Oil  Baize  or  Similar  Fabrics  Prepared  with  Rubber,  Oil,  Cellulose,  or  Nitro-cellulose. — 
Total,  £48,939  (£53,488) :  United  Kingdom,  £42,624  (£42,768) ;  United  States,  £3,104  (£5,748) ; 
Canada,  £2,711  (£4,254). 

Cotton  n.e.i.,  Dyed  or  Printed.— -Total,  £2.879,160  (£3,080,391) :  United  Kingdom,  £2,368,- 
498  (£2,752,001);  Japan,  £327,796  (£201,651);  United  States,  £65,699  (£71,786);  Switzerland, 
£42,306  (£17,622) ;  Canada,  £19,621  (£219).  The  large  increase  in  imports  from  Canada  during 
the  year  under  review  would  appear  to  indicate  possibilities  for  future  years,  in  view  of  the 
substantial  quantities  imported  by  Australia. 

Piece-goods  of  Wool,  or  Containing  Wool. — Total,  £43,781  (£46,628) :  United  Kingdom, 
£33,336  (£31,995);   Canada,  £9,449  (£13,669). 

Piece-goods,  for  Asbestos  Cement  Sheetmaking  Machines. — Total,  £6,670  (£8,970) :  United 
Kingdom,  Belgium,  and  Canada.   Canada's  share  fell  from  £5,132  to  £1,907. 

Piece-goods,  Silk  or  Part  Silk.— Total,  £757,494  (£1,199,118) :  Japan,  £665,020  (£1,047,860) ; 
United  Kingdom,  £32,111  (£74,967);  France,  £26,063  (£30,255);  United  States,  £23,157  (£20- 
471);  Canada,  £539  (£1,049). 
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Artificial  Silk  Piece-goods.— -Total,  £1771.855  (£1,561,269):  Japan.  £854,161  (£427,367); 
United  Kingdom,  £704.863  (£662.368).  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  and  the  United  States  also 
participated  with  substantial  values.  The  chief  decrease  is  noted  in  France's  shipments  with 
£65,755  (£303,706).  Canada  showed  a  slight  decrease  to  £10,839  (£12,708).  This  appears  to  be 
a  steadily  expanding  market. 

Velvets,  Velveteens,  ets.— Total,  £276,616  (£299.521):  France.  £98.041  (£83.643);  Belgium, 
£89,319  (£88,019);  United  Kingdom,  £43,953  (£74,427);  Japan,  £20,808  (£16,759).  European 
prices  are  reported  extremely  competitive. 

Piece-goods,  Other.— Total.  £166,666  (£207,523):  Canada.  £113,921  (£110,876);  United 
Kingdom,  £47,953  (£87,990).  Japan  and  the  United  States  were  also  contributors,  with 
decreases  from  the  previous  year. 

Sewing  and  Embroidery  Silks,  and  Silk  Twists.-4Total,  £95,968  (£130,887) :  United  King- 
dom, £71,968  (£101,921);  Germany,  £11.116  (£15.853);  Canada,  £8.579  (£2,394);  United 
States,  £1,314  (£9,035). 

Cotton  Twines.— Total,  £5.698  (£5,430):  United  Kingdom,  £4.201  (£5,021);  Japan,  £755 
(£172);  Canada,  £665  (nil). 

Other  Cotton  Cordage  and  Rope.— Total,  £79,092  (£36,282) :  United  Kingdom  supplied 
practically  the  whole  imports  with  £77,422  (£35,581);  Canada,  £554  (nil). 

Cotton  Yarn,  Mercerized.— -Total,  £214,990  (£273,854) :  United  Kingdom,  £177,501  (£222,- 
725);  Canada,  £18,793  (£961);  United  States,  £14,441  (£47,854);  Japan,  £4,118  (£2,178). 
There  would  appear  to  be  an  excellent  opportunity  to  improve  Canada's  position  in  this 
commodity. 

Yarns  (Artificial  Silk).— Total,  £530',695  (£494,667) :  United  Kingdom,  £199,850  (£161,320) ; 
Netherlands,  £166,293  (£178,870);    Italy,  £106,524  (£42,344);    Germany,  £30,377  (£21,886); 
Japan,  £8,041  (£68.319);  France,  £21,230  (£4,771).    Switzerland,  the  United  States,  and  Bel- 
gium also  participated  to  a  lesser  extent.   Imports  are  expected  to  increase. 
£608  (nil). 

OILS,  FATS,  AND  WAXES 

Essential  Fish  Oils.— Total.  £14,314  (£18,569) :  Japan,  £8.844  (£13,383) ;  United  Kingdom, 
£3,550  (£4,125);  Norway,  £1,090  (£717);  Newfoundland,  £546  (£109).  Limited  opportunities 
are  available  in  this  commodity. 

Linseed  Oil— Total,  £20,860  (£22,157):  United  Kingdom,  £20,098  (£22,004). 

Lubricating  (Mineral)  Oil— Total,  £646,381  (£783,072):  United  States,  £604,072  (£729,- 
695);  Germany,  £16,738  (£20,711);  United  Kingdom,  £17,213  (£22,333).  Smaller  shipments 
are  noted  from  Netherlands  East  Indies,  Belgium,  and  Mexico. 

PAINTS  AND  VARNISHES 

Blacks  (Bone,  Ivory,  Lamp,  and  Vegetable).— Total,  £57,524  (£54,539):  United  States, 
£53,739  (£51,037);  United  Kingdom,  £1,517  (£1,506);  Canada,  £1,569  (£1,520);  Germany, 
£608  (nil). 

Bronzing  and  Metal  Powders.— Total,  £20,148  (£15,525):  Germany,  £14,946  (£11,660); 
United  Kingdom,  £3,000  (£1,886);  Canada,  £1,072  (£821). 

Lithopone.— Total,  £29,385  (£23,246) :  United  Kingdom,  £20,380  (£15,017) ;  Germany,  £4,985 
(£3,782);  United  States,  £2,778  (£1,396);  and  Belgium,  £1,022  (£1,145). 

Enamels,  Enamel  Paints,  and  Glosses,— Total,  £5,445  (£2.564) :  United  Kingdom,  £3,978 
(£2,112) ;  United  States,  £501  (£133) ;  Canada,  £62  (nil). 

The  remainder  of  the  items  under  this  classification  are,  to  a  great  extent,  now  manu- 
factured in  Australia,  chiefly  by  branch  factories  of  leading  United  Kingdom  and  United 
States  companies. 

STONES  AND  MINERALS 

Asbestos,  Crude.— Total,  £34,538  (£19,768) :  South  Africa,  £27,242  (£13,050) ;  Canada, 
£5,801  (£6,562);  Rhodesia,  £963  (nil). 

Asphalt,  Bitumen,  Natural  Pitch,  Petroleum  and  Bone  Pitch.— Total,  £157,328  (£183,699) : 
United  States,  £49,254  (£82,011);  Mexico,  £73,539  (£65,571);  British  West  Indies,  £13,575 
(£7,895);  Egypt,  £11,346  (£11,902);  Germany,  £1,205  (£8,134). 

Feldspar.— Total,  £2,912  (£1,337):  Norway,  £2,427  (£1,068). 

Graphite,  Black  Lead  and  Foundry  Black,  in  Bulk. — Total,  £7,512  (£6,361) :  Ceylon, 
£2,847  (£2,068);  United  Kingdom,  £2,125  (£1,377);  Germany,  £1,150  (£1,949). 

Abrasives,  Sand,  Glass  and  Emery  Paper  and  Cloth. — Total,  £59,574  (£59,910) :  United 
Kingdom,  £52,889  (£35,568);  United  States,  £4,806  (£22,096);  Canada,  £966  (£83). 

Carborundum,  Emery  and  Other  Abrasive  Wh eels.— Total,  £38,677  (£28,921) :  United 
Kingdom,  £35,021  (£23,903) ;  United  States,  £1,354  (£1.524) ;  while  Switzerland,  Czechoslovakia, 
and  other  British  countries  supplied  smaller  shipments. 
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METALS,   METAL   MANUFACTURES,  AND  MACHINERY 

This  classification  covers  an  extremely  wide  range  of  industrial  machinery  and  metal 
items,  which  embraces  not  only  complete  machinery  requirements  for  Australia,  but 
numerous  semi-manufactured  and  auxiliary  machine  items  for  use  in  Australia's  rapidly 
growing  industries. 

Adding  and  Computing  Machines.— Total,  £63,490  (£37,943):  United  States,  £53,702 
(£36,305);  United  Kingdom,  £6,022  (£519);  Switzerland,  £1,244  (£496);  Canada,  £904  (£46). 

Air  and  Gas  Compressors  and  Exhausters. — Total,  £9,131  (£5,751) :  United  States,  £4.597 
(£2,274) ;  United  Kingdom,  £4,324  (£3,178) . 

Cash  Registers.— -Total,  £13,195  (£24,089) :  United  States,  £11,625  (£23,407) ;  Canada,  £1,191 
(nil).  Small  shipments  were  made  for  the  first  time  by  Germany  and  the  United  Kingdom. 
Australia  is  now  manufacturing  a  considerable  proportion  of  her  requirements  in  cash 
registers,  but  the  market  is  expanding  rapidly. 

Cream  Separators.— Total',  £99,576  (£186,188):  Sweden,  £50,269  (£132,220);  United 
Kingdom,  £31,002  (£27,388);  United  States,  £6,689  (£18,401);  Canada,  £6,705  (£448); 
Germany,  £2,517  (£2,364).  Belgium,  Denmark,  New  Zealand  and  Finland  participated  in 
this  trade  with  small  shipments.  Though  Australia  is  commencing  to  manufacture  cream 
separators,  importers  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  market  is  capable  of  considerable 
expansion. 

Dairy  churns,  cheese  presses,  milking  machines,  and  other  dairy  implements  are 
manufactured  to  a  considerable  extent  in  Australia,  and  it  is  doubtful'  if  the  market  for 
imports  can  be  regarded  as  promising. 

Cable  and  Wire,  Electric  Light  and  Power.— -Total,  £412,361  (£340,569) :  United  Kingdom, 
£348,472  (£293,277);  United  States,  £27,088  (£17,434);  Netherlands,  £13,710  (£10,313); 
Germany,  £9,711  (£13,550) ;  Canada,  £3,970  (£676).  Canada's  preferential  position  in  this  com- 
modity would  indicate  possibilities  for  future  growth  in  the  Australian  market. 

Coil,  High  Tension,  Ignition.— -Total.  £21,010  (£15,435):  United  States,  £8,810  (£7,730); 
United  Kingdom,  £7,220  (£5,867);  Canada,  £4,849  (£1,725). 

Dynamo-electric  Machines  (Alternating  Current,  Induction  Type). — Total,  £42,995 
(£34,304) :  United  Kingdom,  £28,158  (£25,587) ;  United  States,  £8,516  (£4,895) ;  Sweden,  £4,206 
(£2,315), 

Electric  Fittings  (Switches,  Fuses  and  Lightning  Arresters). — Total,  £65,291  (£59,213): 
United  Kingdom,  £40,856  (£38,824) :  United  States,  £12,383  (£10,718) ;  Germany,  £7,616  (£6,383). 
Switzerland  and  Japan  were  other  contributors. 

Stoves  (including  Elements)  .—Total,  £5,143  (£3,795):  Canada,  £2,465  (£2,354);  United 
States,  £1,327  (£532) ;  United  Kingdom,  £1,170  (£815).  (See  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1631:  May  4,  1935,  for  present  market  conditions.) 

Electric  Radiators,  Toasters,  and  Kettles— Total,  £3,682  (£1,039) :  United  Kingdom, £1,724 
(£577);  United  States,  £1,684  (£372). 

Automobile  Lamps.— -Total,  £31,400  (£22,233):  Netherlands,  £17,652  (£10,862);  United 
Kingdom,  £10,227  (£6,093);  Japan,  £2,868  (£4,456);  Canada,  £34  (£589). 

Lamps,  Filament,  for  Lighting  and  Heating,  20-Volt  and  Over.— Total,  £37,298  (£29,780) : 
United  Kingdom,  £23,076  (£15,350);  Japan,  £i0,048  (£12,269).  Austria  and  the  Netherlands 
also  shipped  to  substantial  values. 

Electric  Measuring  and  Recording  Instruments. — Total,  £59,753  (£45,399) :  United  King- 
dom, £35,470  (£18,872) ;  United  States,  £12,231  (£10,887) ;  Switzerland,  £6,617  (£5,333) ;  Ger- 
many, £3,959  (£7,376) ;  Canada,  £833  (£2,455) .  In  view  of  the  marked  increase  in  Australia's 
purchases  of  this  commodity,  it  is  considered  that  Canadian  manufacturers  might  examine 
the  possibilities  for  increased  sales  in  view  of  her  preferential  position. 

Regulating,  Controlling  Apparatus  for  Electrical  Purposes. — Total,  £53,114  (£34,218): 
United  Kingdom,  £33,059  (£15,829) ;  United  States,  £15,339  (£13,897) ;  Germany,  £2,465  (£910)  ; 
Canada,  £558  (£1,084).  Here,  also,  an  opportunity  appears  to  exist  for  increased  Canadian 
sales. 

Valves  for  Wireless  Telegraphy  or  Telephony.— -Total,  £191,122  (£331,394) :  United  States, 
£125,364  (£192,723);  United  Kingdom,  £48,881  (£46,473);  Netherlands,  £12,187  (£90,619); 
Canada,  £4,435  (£1,081). 

Wireless  Parts,  n.e.i.— Total,  £35,351  (£38,146) :  United  States,  £23,139  (£23,533) ;  United 
Kingdom,  £9,242  (£8,073) ;  Canada,  £933  (£2,131).  Australia  is  now  manufacturing  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  her  requirements,  but  Canada's  preferential  position  should  be  of  assistance 
in  obtaining  sales. 

Electrical  Appliances,  n.e.i.,  including  Washing  Machines. — Total,  £121,675  (£148,618) : 
United  Kingdom,  £61,495  (£68,534) ;  United  States,  £42,104  (£45,560) ;  Japan,  £5,634  (£3,179) ; 
Germany,  £7,415  (£24,6990;  Canada,  £874  (£587).  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1631 :  May  4,  1935.) 
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Implements  and  Machinery  (Agricultural). — Under  this  heading  a  wide  variety  of  spare 
parts  are  shipped  to  Australia  from  various  countries,  including  Canada,  but  in  view  of  the 
marked  expansion  in  Australia's  manufacture  of  this  class  of  machinery,  it  is  doubtful  if  sales 
can  be  improved  beyond  their  present  extent.  A  limited  market  exists  in  such  items  as 
metal  parts. 

Metal  Parts  for  Hay  Rakes  and  Mowers.— Total,  £3.331  (£3562) :  Canada,  £1,557  (£1,355) ; 
United  States,  £1.387  (£1,388). 

Mowers.— Total,  £7,872  (£8,229):  Sweden,  £5,868  (£5,029);  United  Kingdom,  £1,468 
(£1.285);  Canada,  £323  (£1,600). 

Ploughs,  Other.— Total,  £5,654  (£1,700):  United  States,  £3.306  (£577);  Canada,  £2,099 
(£203);  United  Kingdom,  £229  (£245). 

Reapers  and  Binders. — Australia  imported  250  binders  from  the  United  States  to  the 
value  of  £7,746,  as  compared  to  nil  in  the  previous  year,  though  no  other  country  participated 
in  this  particular  product. 

Metal-working  Machinery:  (a)  Drilling  Machines. — Total,  £15,522  (£12,094):  United 
Kingdom,  £10.910  (£6,874) ;  Germany,  £2.282  (£2,636) ;  United  States,  £1,760  (£2,324) ;  Canada, 
£379  (£50). 

(b)  Grinding  Machines.— -Total,  £13,362  (£8,157):  United  Kingdom,  £6,124  (£6,095); 
United  States,  £3,290  (£1.301);  Germany,  £3,487  (£606);  Canada,  £32  (£150). 

Milling  Machinery  (Grain).— -Total.  £24,558  (£4,241):  Germany,  £16,920  (nil);  United 
Kingdom,  £6,154  (£1,458) ;  United  States,  £1,202  (£156) . 

Rock-boring  Machines,  n.e.L— Total  £13,793  (£746) :  Canada,  £8,079  (nil) ;  United  States, 
£5,387  (£746) .  This  development  was  primarily  in  connection  with  increased  mining  activities. 

SparkPlugs.— Total,  £44,116  (£35.395):  Canada,  £27.731  (£21.047);  United  Kingdom,  £15,- 
338  (£12,536). 

Motive-power  Machinery,  n.e.i.— Total,  £65,881  (£52,564):  United  Kingdom,  £34.489 
(£30,109);  United  States,  23,213  (£16,045);  Canada,  £6,654  (£4,545). 

Refrigerators  and  Refrigerator  Parts.— Total,  £49,450  (£9,632) :  United  States,  £42.891 
(£7,063);  United  Kingdom,  £4,969  (£1,400).  There  would  appear  to  be  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity for  Canadian  manufacturers.  (See  report  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1631 : 
May  4,  1935.) 

Roller  Bearings  and  Ball  Bearings.— Total,  £117,957  (£91,322) :  United  Kingdom,  £63,147 
(£49,913);  Sweden,  £27,181  (£15,672);  United  States,  £16,352  (£16,603);  Canada,  £312  (£524). 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Japan  shipped  substantial  quantities. 

Knitting  Machines.— Total,  £138.530  (£119,832):  Germany,  £50,082  (£44,160);  United 
Kingdom,  £44,758  (£20,098);  United  States,  £30,923  (£43,018);  Canada,  £9,962  (£4,650). 

Spinning  and  Twisting  Machines.— -Total,  £30,520  (£45,620) :  United  Kingdom,  £25,494 
(£38,556);  United  States,  £3,592  (£4,342);   Canada,  £446  (nil). 

Typewriters  and  Parts.— Total  £116,147  (£77,285):  Canada.  £49,857  (£32,959);  United 
States,  £38,237  (£24,417);  United  Kingdom,  £27,910  (£19,659). 

Weighing  Machines.— Total,  £33,059  (£28,488) :  United  Kingdom,  £17,306  (£13,613) ;  United 
States,  £10,430  (£7,841);  Belgium,  £1.915  (£2,000);  Germany,  £1,343  (£2.272);  Canada,  £12 
(£726).  As  this  classification  includes  all  types  of  weighing  machines,  Canadian  manufac- 
turers should  give  serious  consideration  to  this  growing  market  in  view  of  the  preferential 
position  enjoyed  by  Canada  in  the  majority  of  the  items  under  this  heading. 

Woodworking  Machinery  (Planing). — Total,  £1,715  (£9,328)  :  the  imports  being  divided 
between  the  United  States,  the  United  Kingdom,  and  Canada  (£128). 

Machinery,  n.e.L— Total,  £451.403  (£251.859):  United  Kingdom,  £258,706  (£140.079); 
United  States,  £111.714  (£59.092) ;  Germany,  £43,853  (£2S,078)  ;  Italy,  £7,712  (£3,903) ;  Canada, 
£6,963  (£1,547). 

Alloys:  (a)  Brass,  Plain  Strips.— Total,  £8,050  (£7,022) :  United  Kingdom,  £7,575  (£5,434) ; 
Canada,  £155  (nil). 

(b)  Brass  Pipes  and  Tubes,  Plain.— Total,  £7,556  (£4,829):  United  Kingdom,  £4,150 
(£3,026);  Germany,  £3,180  (£1,665). 

Aluminium:  (a)  Blocks,  Ingot,  Pigs  and  Scrap. — Total,  £26,175  (£16,787):  United  King- 
dom, £24,824  (£16.750);   Canada,  £1,080  (£21);   United  States,  £265  (nil). 

(b)  Plates  and  Sheets.— -Total,  £108,146  (£89.893):  United  Kingdom.  £103,644  (£89,146); 
Germany,  £3,921  (£362) ;  Canada,  £53. 

Aluminium-ware,  n.e.i.— Total,  £7,158  (£4,742) :  United  Kingdom,  £4,396  (£3,290) ;  United 
States,  £1,047  (£749) ;  Japan,  £1,013  (£267).   Canada  has  not  as  yet  participated  in  this  trade. 

Bolts  and  Nuts,  Rivets  and  Washers.— Total,  £23,424  (£16,548)  :  United  Kingdom,  £19,044 
(£13,025);  United  States,  £3,075  (£2,435).    Germany  and  Canada  were  small  contributors. 

Brasswork,  Bronzework,  and  Gunmetal  Work. — Total,  £15,967  (£9.699):  United  Kingdom, 
£13,585  (£8,265);  United  States,  £1,537  (£987);  Canada,  £621  (£280).' 
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Copper  Plates  and  Tubes,  Plain.— Total,  £16,881  (£11,430)  :  Germany,  £9,248  (£3,304) ; 
United  Kingdom,  £4,413  (£4,704) ;  United  States,  £2,851  (£3,303) ;  Canada,  £14. 

Electroliers,  Chandeliers,  etc.— Total,  £11,262  (£4,817):  United  States,  £3,541  (£907); 
United  Kingdom,  £3,099  (£2,567);  Japan,  £2,158  (£173);  Czechoslovakia,  £1,036  (£544). 

Gas  Appliances,  Cooking,  including  Gas  Ranges. — Total,  £10,081  (£4,675) :  United  King- 
dom, £9,385  (£4,514);  United  States,  £376  (£172). 

Hinges.— Total,  £13,451  (£7,596):  United  States,  £4,944  (£1,112);  United  Kingdom, 
£2,862  (£2,030).   Canadian  hinges  entered  the  market  for  the  first  time  to  the  value  of  £208. 

Wire  (No.  15  or  Finer  Gauge)— Total,  £65,756  (£79,554):  United  Kingdom,  £49,686 
(£53.055);  United  States,  £8,229  (£21,302);  Germany,  £4,100  (£3,784);  Canada,  £3,226  (£634). 

Irons  {Other  than  Electric)  .—Total,  £6,188  (£5,867):  United  States,  £3,383  (£4,165);  Can- 
ada, £2,138  (£1,143). 

Lamps  and  Lampware.— -Total,  £134,125  (£121,381):  United  Kingdom,  £62,972  (£56,516); 
United  States,  £32,658  (£28,997);  Japan,  £11,389  (£10,337);  Germany,  £10,107  (£10,227); 
Sweden,  £1,817  (£3,179) ;  China ;  £1,385  (£1,027) ;  Canada,  £9,211  (£5,278).  Canadian  products 
under  this  heading  have  been  well  received  in  Australia,  and  it  is  anticipated  that  the  improve- 
ment shown  above  will  continue. 

Oil  or  Spirit  Lamps,  Heating. — The  absence  of  central  heating  throughout  Australia 
offers  an  opportunity  for  the  sale  of  numerous  types  of  small  heaters  of  all  kinds,  the 
imports  for  the  year  under  review  amounting  to  £14,157  (£13,899) :  Sweden,  £7,239  (£7,522) ; 
United  States,  £2,323  (£2,629);  United  Kingdom,  £2,219  (£1,766);  Canada,  £528  (£88). 

Incandescent  Mantles.— Total,  £11,480  (£11,267):  United  Kingdom,  £8,801  (£7,884);  Can- 
ada, £1,120  (£1,022).  Sweden,  the  United  States,  and  other  foreign  countries  divided  the 
remainder  of  the  total  amount  imported. 

Loc/cs.— Total,  £42,928  (£30,876):  United  Kingdom,  £32,389  (£21,971);  Germany,  £4,744 
(£5,536);  United  States,  £3,069  (£2,131);  Canada,  £1,856  (£30). 

Nails,  Including  Brads,  Picture  Nails,  etc.— Total  £9,332  (£7,779) :  United  Kingdom, 
£4,624  (£3,929);  Germany  £2,189  (£2,265);  Canada,  £688  (£307). 

Nickel— Total,  £13,767  (£12,724) :  United  Kingdom,  £12,920  (£9,519) ;  Canada,  £497  (£476). 

Pipes  and  Tubes  of  'Wrought  Iron  or  Steel  (under  3  inch  internal  diameter). — Total, 
£330,121  (£314,174) :  United  Kingdom,  £278,622  (£280,274) ;  United  States,  £22,981  (£5,015) ; 
Canada,  £20,376  (£21,582).  Smaller  shipments  were  made  from  Czechoslovakia,  Germany, 
and  Sweden. 

Pins,  Hooks  and  Crochet  Hooks  of  Metal— Total,  £45,709  (£41,049) :  United  Kingdom, 
£43,037  (£38,825);  Germany,  £1,508  (£653);  United  States,  £628  (£1,203);  Canada,  £233  (£103). 

Plated  Ware  and  Cutlery.— Total,  £245,138  (£283,600) :  United  Kingdom,  £186,687  (£211,- 
361);  Germany,  £42,979  (£44,122);  Japan,  £7,308  (£4,160);  United  States,  £2,977  (£3,410); 
Canada,  £64  (£15,931). 

Metal  Plates  and  Sheets,  Plated,  Polished  or  Decorated.— -Total,  £8,697  (£5,264) :  United 
Kingdom,  £8,016  (£4,342).  Small  shipments  were  made  from  the  United  States  and  other 
foreign  countries. 

Screws  for  Wood,  n.e.i.— Total,  £14,445  (£6,340) :  United  Kingdom,  £9,376  (£2,873) ;  Sweden, 
£3,887  (£3,248).  There  were  small  shipments  from  Italy  and  the  United  States.  Canada 
did  not  participate  in  this  trade,  but  with  the  recent  application  of  dumping  duties  against 
Sweden,  a  limited  market  would  appear  obtainable. 

Axes,  and  Similar  Cutting  Tools.— Total,  £59,365  (£52,884):  Canada,  £26,571  (£16,546); 
United  States,  £24,213  (£23,360);  United  Kingdom,  £6,395  (£8,201);  Sweden,  £1,975  (£3,735). 

Files  and  Rasps.— Total,  £73,737  (£69,936) :  United  Kingdom,  £51,196  (£49,270) ;  Canada, 
£18,732  (£17,791);  United  States,  £2,254  (£1,999);  and  small  shipments  from  Japan  and 
other  foreign  countries  were  recorded. 

Saws,  Including  Blades  (Hand).— Total,  £46,339  (£36,853) :  United  Kingdom,  £31,835 
(£26,855);  Canada,  £5,615  (£235);  United  States,  £5,360  (£6,598);  Germany,  £3,016  (£2,653). 

Other  Tools.— Total,  £386,392  (£336,724):  United  Kingdom,  £210,857  (£186,440);  United 
States,  £78,267  (£49,121);  Germany,  £59,649  (£67,707);  Canada,  £13,956  (£16,633). 

Aircraft  Parts  and  Materials.— Total,  £15,192  (£9,269) :  United  Kingdom,  £13,149  (£8,572) ; 
Canada,  £990  (£184). 

Axles  and  Axle-boxes,  etc.— Total,  £9,181  (£6,010) :  United  States,  £4,960  (£3,613) ;  United 
Kingdom,  £1,911  (£1,405);  Canada,  £1,693  (£685). 

Brake  and  Transmission  Lining—  Total,  £77,634  (£60,914) :  United  Kingdom,  £51,551 
(£35,766);  United  States,  £22,030  (£20,317);  Canada,  £1,408  (£2,032). 
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Valves  for  Pneumatic  Tires,  Cyclometers,  Speedometers. — Total,  £64,907  (£71,176) :  United 
States,  £24,754  (£32,905);  United  Kingdom,  £20,600  (£19,823);  Canada,  £17,965  (£15,055). 

Gears  for  Motor  Vehicles.— Total,  £15,973  (£9,582):  United  Kingdom,  £8,511  (£6,123); 
United  States,  £6,199  (£3,224);  Canada,  £777  (£43). 

Motor  Car  Bodies.— Total,  £86,899  (£12,233).  This  item  more  than  any  other  indicates 
the  improved  economic  conditions  in  Australia,  as  the  majority  of  imports  under  this  head- 
ing were  of  the  higher-priced  types.  Of  this  total,  the  United  States  supplied  £64,319  (£8,319) ; 
United  Kingdom,  £20,942  (£3,007);  Canada,  £996  (£155). 

Chassis  (Unassembled). — This  is  one  of  Australia's  chief  imports.  A  remarkable  increase 
is  recorded  for  the  year  under  review  to  the  total  of  £2,426,717  (£1,274,972).  The  United 
Kingdom  was  the  leading  supplier  with  £1,099,962  (£642,373);  United  States,  £637,977  (£366,- 
006);  Canada,  £681,986  (£259,117).  This  particular  product  offered  Canadian  manufac- 
turers their  main  opportunity  in  connection  with  motor  vehicles,  as  Australia  is  now  in 
a  position  to  produce  practically  all  other  classes  of  motor  requirements  other  than  chassis. 

Chassis  (Assembled).— Total,  £102,252  (£31,858) :  United  Kingdom,  £60,318  (£13,968)  ; 
United  States,  £35,976  (£9,084) ;  Canada,  £720  (£229) . 

Chassis  Parts.— Total,  £179,371  (£116,708):  United  States,  £75,023  (£66,670);  United  King- 
dom, £71,459  (£36,392);  Canada,  £30,139  (£12,022). 

Shock  Absorbers.— Total,  £28,434  (£11,440) :  United  Kingdom,  £13,146  (£4,160) ;  Canada, 
£7,996  (£4,701);  United  States,  £7,226  (£2,451). 

Motor  Car  Parts.— Total,  £198,212  (£153,712)  :  United  States,  £98,793  (£63,630) ;  United 
Kingdom,  £70,970  (£57,688);  Canada,  £24,329  (£30,736). 

Wind  Screens.— Total,  £1,582  (£2,601):  United  States,  £671  (£2,513);  Canada,  £654  (£47); 
United  Kingdom,  £206  (£38). 

Woven  Wire  (for  Fly  Doors  and  Windows)  .—Total,  £2,479  (£1,923):  Canada,  £1,475 
(£652);  United  Kingdom,  £372  (£400). 

Manufactures  of  Metal,  n.e.i.— Total,  £493,226  (£432,302):  United  Kingdom,  £333,007 
(£303,927);  United  States,  £59,919  (£51,721);  Germany,  £35,757  (£33,643);  Japan,  £24.854 
(£14,804);  Canada,  £6,033  (£1,846). 


RUBBER  AND  LEATHER,  MANUFACTURES  THEREOF 

Apparel  Elastic  (Rubber).— -Total,  £133,100  (£182,483) :  United  Kingdom,  £69,455  (£92,076) ; 
United  States,  £33,007  (£45,744);  Japan,  £11,762  (£11,453);  Germany,  £6,911  (£17,015); 
Canada,  £4,99'3  (£4,698).  Canadian  quality  and  price  are  reported  satisfactory  in  the  Austra- 
lian market,  and  an  improvement  in  the  next  fiscal  year  is  anticipated. 

Rubber  Floor  Coverings.— Total,  £2.224  (£1,249) :  United  States,  £1,016  (£779) ;  United 
Kingdom,  £903  (£388);  Canada,  £131  (£4). 

Rubber  Gloves.— -Total,  £1,930  (£1,505):  Canada,  £783  (£688);  United  Kingdom,  £745 
(£627);  United  States,  £303  (£153). 

Syringes,  Water  Bottles,  Elastic  Stockings,  etc.— Total  £12,855  (£6,988) :  United  Kingdom, 
£8,123  (£4,980) ;  United  States,  £2,311  (£201) ;  Germany  and  Japan  shipped  smaller  but  sub- 
stantial quantities. 

Pneumatic  Tires  and  Tubes. — Imports  under  this  heading  are  comparatively  small 
and  are  confined  principally  to  the  United  Kingdom,  as  Australia  is  now  in  a  position  to 
supply  her  demands  in  practically  all  types. 

Leather  Belting,  Canvas  and  Composition. — Total,  £9,387  (£7,709) :  United  Kingdom, 
£6,951  (£5,228);  United  States,  £1,546  (£1,464);  Canada,  £844  (£880). 

Leather  Belting. — This  commodity  is  manufactured  satisfactorily  in  Australia,  with  only 
special  requirements  now  being  imported  from  abroad. 

Other  classes  of  leather,  including  chamois,  hogskins,  sole  and  calf  offer  little  oppor- 
tunity for  increased  imports  from  overseas. 


WOOD  AND  WICKER;  RAW  AND  MANUFACTURED 

Furniture. — Under  this  heading,  which  includes  any  article  of  wood  wholly  or  partly 
made  up  or  finished,  imports  amounted  to  £26,509,  as  compared  to  £26,228,  the  leading 
suppliers  being  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Germany,  Japan,  and  Sweden,  with 
small  imports  from  Canada  (£530  as  compared  to  £323  in  1(932-33).  Australian  furniture 
factories  have  reached  a  high  standard,  their  requirements  from  abroad  being  chiefly 
special  types  of  unfinished  timber  for  inclusion  in  domestic  manufacture. 

Timber  for  Boxes,  Tongued  or  Grooved. — Imports  of  this  type  of  K.D.  box  totalled 
£38,503  as  compared  with  £32,087  in  1932-33.  They  are  confined  almost  solely  to  Norway 
and  Sweden,  Norway  supplying  to  the  value  of  £25,314  (£23,726),  and  Sweden,  £12,931  (£8,263). 
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Boxwood,  Undressed,  n.e.i.,  for  Box  Manufacture.— Total,  £203,089  (£286,289);  Canada, 
£197,508  (£243,130);  United  States,  £4,459  (£31,187);  New  Zealand,  £893  (£6,786).  The 
boxwood  trade  reports  that  the  demand  for  imported  softwoods  for  box  manufacture  is 
increasing,  and  is  regarded  as  more  suitable  than  the  Australian  wood  that  is  being  used 
for  fruit  boxes. 

Boxboard,  Cut  to  Size  and  Dressed  or  Partly  Dressed.— Total,  £66,767  (£40,598) :  Canada, 
£28,682  (£2,042).  Sweden  ranked  next  with  £14,637  (£24,440);  Norway,  £6,509  (£8,150); 
United  States,  £6,412  (£4) ;  Poland,  £5,695  (£717) ;  Finland,  £3,476  (£2,177) ;  Netherlands, 
£1,105  (£712).  Australian  importers  are  satisfied  that  this  expansion  will  continue,  in  view 
of  the  improved  world  demand  for  Australian  fruits,  and  as  a  result  of  the  satisfaction 
expressed  with  the  Canadian  standard  case,  it  is  confidently  anticipated  that  the  above 
satisfactory  position  will  continue. 

Timber  for  making  Boxes  (cut  to  size,  but  undressed). — Total,  £6,059  (£2,550) :  Sweden, 
£3.508  (£1.349);  Finland,  £1,245  (nil).  Small  shipments  were  recorded  from  British  Malaya 
and  New  Zealand. 

Douglas  Fir  Logs  not  Sa w n.— Total,  £123.716  (£26,392)  :  Canada,  £122,439  (£28,308) ; 
United  States,  £1,277  (£84).  New  South  Wales  imported  over  90  per  cent  of  the  total  value 
with  £112,620,  as  compared  with  £26,617  during  the  previous  year. 

Other  Logs.— Total,  £17,460  (£10.736) :  Philippine  Islands,  £5.527  (£2,508) ;  Pacific  Islands, 
£5,174  (£5,633)  ;  Canada,  £2,840  (£793).  Japan  and  Borneo  showed  improved  shipments 
during  the  year  under  review. 

Plywood,  Veneered  or  Otherwise,— Total,  £7,586  (£8,054):  Japan,  £5,472  (£4,853).  China, 
the  United  States,  and  the  Soviet  Union  were  other  contributors. 

Staves  (dressed  or  partly  dressed,  but  not  shaped). — Total,  £21,775  (£28.481)  :  Poland, 
£11,263  (£15,229);  United  States,  £9,883  (£13,248). 

Slaves,  Undressed.— Total,  £14,874  (£7,700):  Poland,  £9,109  (£413);  Canada,  £4,272 
(£7287);  United  States,  £1,209  (nil).  This  commodity  merits  the  close  attention  of  Cana- 
dian shippers,  particularly  in  view  of  the  favourable  tariff  position. 

Redwood  (in  sizes  less  than  8  inches  by  2  inches  or  its  equivalent). — Total,  £62,147  (£34,- 
580):  United  States,  £62,012  (£34,169). 

Douglas  Fir  (in  sizes  less  than  7  inches  by  2h  inches  or  its  equivalent). — Total,  £13,899 
(£13,396):   Canada,  £12,576  (£12,804);  United  States,  £1;323  (£592). 

Other  Types  of  Timber  (in  sizes  less  than  7  inches  by  2\  inches  or  its  equivalent). — 
Total,  £307,320  (£268,750)  :  New  Zealand,  £235,035  (£228,860) ;  United  States,  £16,713  (£12,- 
215);  United  Kingdom,  £14,815  (£10,159);  Japan,  £11,657  (£4,882) ;  Canada,  £4,280  (£6,967). 
Finland,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  Sweden  also  contributed  substantially. 

Undressed  Timber  n.e.i.  (in  sizes  less  than  7  feet  6  inches  by  10\  inches  by  2%  inches,  for 
use  in  the  manufacture  of  doors).— Total,  £20,955  (£4,506):  United  States,  £13,866  (£3,569); 
Canada,  £6,065  (£937).    The  Philippine  Islands  and  Borneo  were  small  contributors. 

Douglas  Fir  (in  sizes  of  7  inches  by  2^  inches  and  less  than  12  inches  by  10  inches). — 
Total,  £72,837  (£107,688):  Canada,  £64,028  (£99,464);  United  States,  £8,809  (£8,224). 

Other  Timber  (in  sizes  of  7  inches  by  2 2  inches  and  less  than  12  inches  by  10  inches). — 
Total.  £49,552  (£40.441):  New  Zealand,  £21,071  (£14,761)  ;  United  States,  £13,887  (£8,653); 
Canada,  £6,514  (£7,658).  The  Philippine  Islands  and  Sweden  both  improved  their  position 
in  shipments  under  this  heading. 

Douglas  Fir  Mining  Timber.— -Total,  £33„940  (£18,100)  :  Canada,  £31,272  (£18,100)  ; 
United  States,  £2,668  (initial  shipment). 

Douglas  Fir  (in  sizes  of  12  inches  by  10  inches  and  over). — Total,  £41,043  (£35,986): 
Canada,  £38199  (£33,303);  United  States,  £2,844  (£2,683). 

Veneers.— Total,  £14,461  (£12,807):  United  States,  £7,076  (£8,050);  United  Kingdom, 
£2,798  (£2,199);  Canada,  £2,484  (£274). 

Miscellaneous  Wood  Manufactures.— Total.  £116,675  (£149,707):  Sweden,  £37.266  (£41,- 
240);  United  Kingdom.  £33,910  (£27,553);  Latvia,  £16.208  (£31,205);  Finland,  £12,627  (£21,- 
280);  Canada,  £3,681  (£3,016);  United  States,.  £3,570  (£4,572). 

Tool  Handles.— -Total,  £34,195  (£18,726):  United  States,  £21,070  (£13,721);  Canada, 
£12,361  (£4,292);  United  Kingdom,  £735  (£686).  An  improved  sale  of  Canadian  tools  is 
expected  to  react  favourably  on  increased  purchases  of  axe  and  tool  handles  from  Canadian 
sources. 

Imports  of  such  items  as  last  blocks  (rough-turned),  picture  and  room  mouldings, 
wood  rims  and  felloes  have  been  negligible  during  the  past  few  years,  and  are  now  chiefly 
manufactured  in  Australia  from  imported  timbers  in  the  rough. 

Cement  (Portland).— Total,  £9,903  (£4,845):  United  Kingdom,  £7,998  (£4,255);  Canada, 
£404  (£62). 

Asbestos  Cement  Sheets  and  Roofing  Slates.— Total,  £1,563  (£829) :  United  Kingdom, 
£1.046  (£339);  Belgium,  £508  (£481). 
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Electrical  Ware  of  Earthenware,  and  Porcelainware,  including  Insulators. — Total,  £13,466 
(£9,345) :  France.  £4,260  (£3,984) ;  Germany,  £3,749  (£1,706) ;  United  Kingdom,  £2,670 
(£1,400);  Japan,  £1,281  (£616);  Canada,  £671  (£315).  Imports  under  this  heading  are 
expected  to  increase  despite  substantial  domestic  manufacture  within  Australia.  Develop- 
ment of  power  enterprises  and  the  extended  use  of  porcelain  insulators  will,  however,  it 
is  anticipated,  create  an  additional  demand. 

Glass,  Polished  and  Patent  Plate.— Total,  £200,975  (£165,89>6) :  United  Kingdom,  £66,564 
(£58,454);  Belgium,  £55,604  (£42,827);  United  States,  £53,251  (£37.550);  Czechoslovakia, 
£16.064  (£10,835);   and  Germany,  £8,575  (£9,577). 

Glass  n.e.i. — Under  this  heading  imports  showed  a  marked  increase  to  £18,794  (£6,304) : 
Canada,  £6,624  (£265) ;  United  Statesc,  £4,346  (£1,384) ;  United  Kingdom,  £4,096  (£1,809)  ; 
Belgium,  £1,820  (£1,537). 

Glassware  nj&L— Tbtal,  £149,686  (£110.349):  United  Kingdom,  £48.297  (£38,658);  Czecho- 
slovakia, £31,044  (£25,412) ;  Japan,  £24,518  (£15,513) ;  Germany,  £18,494  (£10.195) ;  Sweden, 
£13,552  (£8,545);  and  the  United  States,  £5,152  (£5,681). 

Lenses,  Blanks,  Fused,  for  Bifocal  Lenses,  and  Bifocal  Lenses  partly  or  wholly  finished. — 
Total,  £3,233  (£2,914):  United  Kingdom,  £3,168  (£1,823);  Canada,  £65  (nil). 

Lenses  n.e.i.,  Locket,  Brooch,  and  Watch  Glasses.— Total.  £31,762  (£26,632) :  United 
Kingdom,  £19,709  (£21,057);  United  States,  £6,346  (£1,820);  Canada,  £1,639  (£79).  France, 
Germany,  and  Japan  also  shipped  substantial  quantities. 

Plaster  of  Pom  and  Gypsum.— Total,  £5,785  (£4,877)  :  United  States,  £2,476  (£1,923) ; 
United  Kingdom,  £1,793  (£1,485);    Canada,  £212  (£298). 

PAPER  AND  STATIONERY 

Absorbent  and  Duplicating  Paper.— Total,  £14,871  (£12,203)  :  United  Kingdom,  £14,286 
(£11,928);   Canada,  £14  (£20). 

Blotting  Paper.— Total,  £29.649  (£29.298) :  United  Kingdom,  £24,862  (£24,987) ;  Germany, 
£2,468  (£2,118);   Switzerland,  £1,020  (£1,371);   Canada,  £550  (£566). 

Paper  Boards  (other  than  Millboards,  Strawb oar ds).— Total,  £168,604  (£156,365):  United 
Kingdom,  £61,999  (£53,151);  Sweden,  £44.830  (£50,814);  United  States,  £9,941  (£11,900); 
Finland,  £9,161  (£5,585);  Canada,  £1,697  (£2,683).  Increased  efforts  by  Canadian  manufac- 
turers would,  it  is  felt,  be  productive  of  larger  shipments  of  this  commodity,  which  is  in 
strong  demand  throughout  Australia. 

Cover  Paper  (other  than  pressings) .—Total,  £16.470  (£9,742):  United  Kingdom,  £8,460 
(£6,237);  Germany,  £3,873  (£2,328);  Austria,  £1,205  (£247);  Canada,  £795  (£343). 

Fruit  Wrapping  Paper.— -Total,  £33,615  (£47,013):  Sweden,  £29,195  (£36,827);  Norway, 
£2,744  (£6,578);  United  States,  £1.304  (£2,433);  Canada,  £127  (£763).  Australian  manufac- 
turers have  increased  their  production,  and  any  increase  in  imports  is  doubtful. 

Newsprinting  (not  glazed,  mill-glazed,  or  coated). — Total,  £1.116,451  (£1,29'0,317) :  United 
Kingdom,  £600,867  (£695,346);   Canada,  £506,617  (£565,131). 

Printing  Paper  (in  sheets  not  less  than  20  inches  by  25  inches).— Total,  £82,657  (£86,693)  : 
United  Kingdom,  £41,252  (£42,542) ;  Canada,  £26,713  (£25,333).  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark 
also  shipped  fair  quantities;  but  Finland  was  the  only  north-European  country  to  show  an 
increase . 

Printing  n.e.i.  (glazed,  unglazed,  mill-glazed,  or  coaled,  not  ruled  or  printed,  in  rolls 
not  less  than  10  inches).— Total,  £61,208  (£28,925):  United  Kingdom,  £45,159  (£21,754); 
Sweden,  £5,864  (£3,150);   Norway,  £4,563  (£1,204);   Canada,  £2,831  (£1,534). 

Printing  Paper,  n.e.i.  (in  sheets  not  less  than  20  inches  by  25  inches). — Total,  £437,820 
(£400.574):  United  Kingdom,  £332,989  (£323,035);  Norway,  £42,095  (£25,429);  Sweden, 
£29,845  (£33,070);  Canada,  £3,763  (£5,707).  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland,  Germany  and 
Japan  snipped  substantial  quantities  under  this  heading. 

Roofing  and  Sheathing  Felt  and  Paper.— Total,  £5,545  (£7,446) :  Canada,  £2,997  (£1,051) ; 
United  States,  £1,041  (£4,636).    The  United  Kingdom  and  Sweden  shipped  small  quantities. 

Stencil  Carbon  and  Copying  Papers.— Total,  £27,837  (£29,120) :  United  Kingdom,  £22,634 
(£22,972):  United  States,  £4,320  (£4,486);  Canada,  £565  (£1,470). 

Surface  Coated  Paper,  n.e.i.;  Marble  and  Foil  Paper.— Total,  £47,111  (£59,685):  United 
Kingdom,  £12,265  (£18,884);  Belgium,  £11,276  (£13.670);  United  States,  £9,822  (£15,677); 
Germany,  £9,212  (£6,704) . 

Tissue  and  Tissue  Cap  Paper  and  Paper  for  Paper  Patterns  (in  sheets  and  rolls,  weight 
not  to  exceed  9  pounds  for  480  sheets,  20  by  30  inches).— Total,  £110,916  (£101.485) :  Sweden, 
£49.563  (£54,015);  France.  £25,370  (£22.661);  Norway,  £10,769  (£5,787);  United  Kingdom, 
£9,875  (£6,010);  Austria,  £4,389  (£1,679)  ;  United  States,  £3,026  (£2,774);  Canada,  £167  (£99). 

Wrapping  Paper  (Kraft).— Total,  £4,421  (£2,687):  Sweden.  £2,868  (£2,220);  Canada  made 
her  initial  entry  with  £908.    The  United  Kingdom  supplied  to  the  value  of  £397  (£65). 
99582-4 
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Writing  and  Typewriting  Paper.— Total,  £422,707  (£402,333) :  United  Kingdom,  £265,775 
(£260.092);  Norway.  £79,125  (£70,254);  Sweden,  £29,442  (£22,320) ;  Canada,  £26,051  (£10,068). 
Decreased  imports  were  noted  from  Austria,  Czechoslovakia,  Finland  and  Germany,  as  well 
as  the  United  States. 

Paper  n.e.i.— Total,  £38,414  (£39,581):  United  Kingdom,  £12,736  (£15,048);  Austria, 
£10.152  (£9.000);  Germany,  £4.870  (£5,925);  United  States,  £3,097  (£2,681);  Canada,  £1,055 
(£360). 

Stationery  and  Paper  M anufactures  — -The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  supplier  in  the 
majority  of  these  commodities,  with  competition  in  low-priced  products  from  Germany  and 
Japan.  Australian  manufacturers  have  shown  a  marked  improvement  in  their  ability  to 
manufacture  a  large  portion  of  their  requirements  under  this  heading. 

Cards,  Playing.— Total,  £12,021  (£10,061):  United  Kingdom,  £7,109  (£8,080);  Canada, 
£3,383  (£709);  United  States,  £1,510  (£1,198). 

Paper  Manufactures  n.ed.— Total,  £60.755  (£58,767):  United  Kingdom,  £31,149  (£23,761); 
United  States,  £12,854  (£16,677);   Canada,  £1.598  (£351). 

Paperhangings  and  Wallpapers.— Total,  £68,884  (£60,364):  United  Kingdom,  £56,935 
(£51.454) ;  Canada,  £9,653  (£7,509);  United  States,  £1,652  (£586).  There  would  appear  to  be 
possibilities  for  a  considerable  increase  in  shipments  from  Canada,  in  view  of  the  variety 
of  designs  and  quality  produced  by  Canadian  manufacturers. 

Fountain  Pens,  etc.— Total.  £56,054  (£49,911):  United  Kingdom,  £41,625  (£32,691); 
United  States,  £6,780  (£8,629);  Canada,  £3,350  (£2,734);  Japan,  £3,478  (£5,257'). 

Fancy  Pencils,  Pencil  Cases,  etc.— Total.  £18,544  (£15,951):  United  Kingdom,  £11,616 
( £6,804) ;  United  States,  £2,447  (£3,452);  Canada,  £149  (£167). 


f  JEWELLERY,  TIMEPIECES,  AND  FANCY  GOODS 

Golf  Balls.— Total,  £12,527  (£9,023) :  United  Kingdom,  £12,449  (£8,896) ;  Canada,  £28  (nil). 

Rolled  Gold  Jewellery.— -Total,  £35,137  (£33.952):  Czechoslovakia,  £10,034  (£11.838);  Ger- 
many, £9'.375  (£8,161);  United  Kingdom,  £8,512  (£10,155);  Canada,  £862  (£397);  Germany, 
Japan,  the  United  States  and  France  also  shipped  substantial  quantities. 

Clock  Movements  and  Parts.— -Total,  £93,190  (£77,277):  Germany,  £38,814  (£32,590); 
Canada,  £19,885  (£17,279);  Japan,  £13.212  (£8,519)  ;  United  Kingdom,  £11,918  (£12,295); 
Canadian  shipments  under  this  heading  have  met  with  a  very  favourable  reception, 

Watches  and  Chronometers,  n.e.i.— Total,  £31,336  (£28,666):  Switzerland,  £12,926  (£12,- 
803);  Canada,  £12,198  (£11,466);  Germany,  £4,294  (£2,906);  United  Kingdom,  £448  (£412). 
Canadian  shipments  continue  to  show  a  marked  improvement,  with  expanding  sales  in 
the  various  States  of  the  Commonwealth. 


OPTICAL,  SURGICAL,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  INSTRUMENTS 

Sensitized  Films.— Total,  £130,224  (£148,548) :  Canada,  £87,694  (£107,663) ;  United  States, 
£35,055  (£34,095);  Germany,  £5,657  (£1,813). 

Spectacles  and  Frames.— Total,  £32,459  (£36,662) :  Germany,  £12,305  (£14,710) ;  United 
Kingdom,  £10,724  (£11,044);  United  States,  £S,737  (£7,593);   Canada,  £211  (£3,059). 

Spectacles  and  Frames  n.e.i.— -Total,  £50,688  (£32,064) :  Germany,  £18,067  (£12,298); 
United  States,  £13,037  (£6,676);  United  Kingdom,  £11,863  (£7,250);  Canada,  £272  (£2,044). 
A  definite  preference  exists  in  these  products,  and  Canadian  manufacturers  would  be  well 
advised  to  study  Australian  requirements  with  a  view  to  regaining  their  position. 

Cameras  and  Accessories.— -Total,  £32,507  (£19,969) :  United  Kingdom,  £12,696  (£6,272) ; 
United  States,  £9,566  (£6,900) ;  Germany,  £8,961  (£5,388);  Canada,  £222  (£1,192).  Canada 
and  some  other  British  countries  are  granted  a  marked  preference  in  these  products  over 
non-Empire  countries. 

Talking  Machines,  etc.— Total.  £10,909  (£7,543;  including  parts):  United  Kingdom, £4,876 
(£4,735) ;  United  States,  £3,737  (£1,666) ;  Japan  and  Switzerland  were  small  contributors. 
Imports  from  Canada  included  sample  shipments  only,  but  there  would  appear  to  be  possi- 
bilities for  low-priced  machines. 

DRUGS,  CHEMICALS,  AND  FERTILIZERS 

Acetone  .—Total,  £7,186  (£8,306):  United  States,  £6,311  (£5,338).  The  United  Kingdom 
and  Germany  were  other  contributors.  Canada's  shipments  were  nil  for  the  year  under 
review,  as  compared  to  £114  during  the  previous  year. 

Acetylsalicylic— Total,  £10,469  (£5,310):  Germany,  £6,958  (£2,779);  France,  £2,687 
(£1,011);   United  Kingdom,  £769  (£1,340). 
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Boric  Acid.— Total,  £10,421  (£11,140):  United  States.  £8,739  (£5,591);  United  Kingdom, 
£1,631  (£4,710). 

Salicylic  Acid.— Total,  £17,309  (£13,765):   United  Kingdom.  £17,096  (£13,732). 

Bacteriological  Products  and  Sera  (other  than  diphtheria  and  tetanus  anti-toxin). — Total, 
£12,444  (£17,280) ;  United  States,  £8,688  (£10,796) ;  United  Kingdom,  £2,132  (£3,450) ;  Ger- 
many, £1,177  (£227);   Canada,  £319  (£1,348). 

Bismuth  Metal  and  Salts.— Total.  £20,169  (£15,824) :  United  Kingdom,  £17,390  (£15.735) ; 
Canada,  £2,757  (£36). 

Calcium  Acetate.— Total,  £1,031  (£1,541):  Canada,  £829  (£753);  British  Malaya,  £199 
(nil). 

Imports  of  calcium  carbide  are  negligible,  due  to  local  production. 

Cements  and  Prepared  Adhesives,  n.e.i. — Total,  £13.201  (£14,478) :  United  Kingdom, 
£5,596  (£5.429);   United  States,  £4,001  (£5,308);   Canada,  £2,621  (£2,251). 

Cyanides  of  Potassium  and  Sodium. — Total,  £83,559  (£67,856) :  United  Kingdom,  £71,166 
(£52537);   Canada,  £9,521  (£7,523);   United  States,  £2,071  (£7,908). 

Drugs,  Crude.— Total.  £14,431  (£16,271):  United  States,  £3,171  (£3,349);  Japan,  £2,116 
(£668);  United  Kingdom,  £1,715  (£2,229');  Canada,  £1,104  (£1,577). 

Proprietary  Medicines.— Total,  £195,502  (£207,606) :  United  Kingdom,  £114,055  (£130,775)  ; 
Germany,  £42,851  (£27,837);   United  States,  £19,660  (£31,405);   Canada,  £1,348  (£1,295). 

Drugs  and  Medicinal  Preparations  n.e.i.— Total,  £118,067  (£91,699):  United  Kingdom, 
£74.086  (£56.616) ;  United  States,  £15,775  (£13,729) .  Germany.  France,  China,  Switzerland, 
and  the  Netherlands  contributed  substantial  quantities.  Canada  showed  a  marked  increase 
with  £1,282  as  compared  with  £61  in  19*32-33. 

Ammonium  Sulphate  Fertilizers.— Total,  £101,409  (£85,370):  United  Kingdom,  £95,695 
(£80,780);  Canada,  £5.203  (£4,518).  Small  shipments  are  recorded  from  Indian  and  certain 
foreign  countries. 

Formaldehyde  and  Paraformaldehyde. — Total,  £4.517  (£2,341) :  United  Kingdom,  £4,100 
(£2,220);   Canada,  £26  (£19). 

Iodine. —Total,  £2,937  (£5,414) :  United  Kingdom,  £2,264  (£3,347) ;  Canada  made  initial 
shipments  to  the  value  of  £351.  Japan  showed  a  marked  decrease  to  £147  (£1,705). 

Iodides.— Total,  £11,317  (£15,952):  United  Kingdom,  £7,729  (£10.867);  Japan,  £2,194 
(£5,020);   Canada,  £1,120  (£50). 

Toilet  Preparations.— Total,  £69',686  (£62.308):  United  Kingdom,  £32,708  (£27,112); 
France,  £21.116  (£12,550);  United  States,  £13,196  (£15,266).  A  market  for  Canadian  firms 
appears  to  exist  chiefly  in  the  lower-priced  products. 

Sodium  Salts  (Acetate).— -Total,  £11,188  (£11,361):  Canada,  £1,969  (nil);  Germany, 
£1,689'  (£1,328);  France,  £1,563  (£4,265).  Czechoslovakia  and  Switzerland  divided  the 
remainder  of  the  market. 

Sodium  Salts;  Carbonate  (Soda  Ash).— Total,  £149,678  (£119,573):  United  Kingdom, 
£94,521  (£88,822);  British  East  Africa,  £50,042  (£28,052);  United  States,  £3,196  (£2,078); 
Japan,  £1,747  (£513). 

Zinc  Chloride  and  Zinc  Sulphate.— Total,  £4,457  (£2,574):  United  Kingdom,  £2,630 
(£1,497);  United  States,  £1,429  (£494). 

Chemicals  n.e.i.— Total,  £352,151  (£317,826) :  United  Kingdom,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States  are  the  leading  suppliers,  and  substantial  imports  are  recorded  from  Switzerland,  the 
Netherlands,  and  France.    Canadian  imports  totalled  £6,624  (£13,480). 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Guns  and  Rifles  Bearing  Approved  Test  Mark. — Australia  increased  her  imports  of  this 
commodity  to  the  value  of  £36.506  as  compared  with  £13.774  during  the  previous  year,  the 
United  States  being  the  chief  supplier  with  £21,017  (£5,747):  Belgium.  £3,882  (£4,123);  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  £3,805  (£718);  Germany  supplying  £7,492  (£3,140). 

Caps,  Percussion.— Total,  £1,949  (£855) :  United  States,  £908  (£653) ;  United  Kingdom, 
£529  (£59);   Canada,  £430  (£141). 

Cartridges,  Rifle  and  Revolver,  n.e.i.— Total,  £82,377  (£72,772) :  United  Kingdom,  £45,586 
(£58,130);  United  States,  £25,037  (£8,682);  Germany,  £8.213  (£789');  Canada,  £3,229  (£3,622). 
There  are  British  Empire  preferences  on  these  commodities. 

Brooms,  Whisks,  Mops,  and  Carpet  Sweepers.— Total.  £16,091  (£9,720) :  United  King- 
dom, £12,838  (£8,421);  Canada,  £2.007  (£1,155).  There  were  small  though  increased  ship- 
ments from  Japan  and  the  United  States. 

Vacuum  Cleaners.— Total,  £62,686  (£50,300) :  Sweden.  £27,270  (£27,616);  United  King- 
dom, £25,010  (£14,176);  United  States,  £6,462  (£239);  Canada,  £2,961  (£6,163). 

Knife,  Metal,   and  Stove  Polishes.— Total,  £5,445  (£6,914):    United  Kingdom,  £4,426 
(£5,889);  United  States,  £524  (£1,003);   Canada,  £44  (£14). 
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Musical  Intrumcnt  Parts  and  Accessories. — Total,  £5,354  (£5,310) :  Germany,  £2,760 
(£2,787);  United  States,  £968  (£1,252);  United  Kingdom,  £873  (£1,122);  Canada,  £472 
(£3). 

Infants'  and  Invalids'  Foods.— Totai,  £70,737  (£69,485) :  United  Kingdom,  £54,883  (£55,- 
659);  Canada,  £6,585  (£7,839);  New  Zealand,  £4,788  (£2,824).  The  United  States,  Switzer- 
land, and  China  also  shipped  substantial  quantities. 

Asbestos  Packings  for  Engines.— -Total,  £1,485  (£1,128) :  United  Kingdom,  £1,479  (£1,117). 

Asbestos  Cord.— Total,  £8,225  (£5,013):   United  Kingdom,  £8,204  (£4,912). 

Asbestos  Millboards.— Total,  £2,603  (£1,837) :  the  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  supplier. 

Asbestos  Packing,  or  Chiefly  of  Asbestos.— Total,  £41,255  (£37,774) :  United  Kingdom, 
£24,305  (£22,240);  United  States,  £14,589  (£13,582);  Canada,  £310  (£678).  Opportunities 
appear  favourable  to  Canadian  entries  of  this  commodity  in  view  of  marked  tariff  prefer- 
ences over  countries  outside  the  Empire. 

Wall  and  Ceiling  Parts  and  Decorations.— -Total,  £16,982  (£10,825):  United  States, 
£7,798  (£2,533);  Canada,  £5,502  (£4,766);  United  Kingdom,  £1,984  (£2,419);  Sweden,  £1,121 
(£540).  Continued  activity  in  building  construction  of  all  kinds  throughout  Australia 
should  result  in  steady  imports  of  building  materials  of  this  nature. 


TRADE  OF  JAMAICA  IN  1934 

F.  W.  Fraser,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
II 

Exports 

The  total  f.o.b.  value  of  Jamaica's  domestic  exports  in  1934  was  £3,069,908. 
The  total  in  1933  was  £2,397,102,  and  the  increase  in  the  former  year  was  mainly 
due  to  the  banana  industry's  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  hurricanes  of 
October,  1932,  and  November,  1933.  As  compared  with  those  of  1933,  there 
were  larger  shipments  in  1934  of  bananas,  sugar,  grapefruit,  ginger,  honey, 
pimento,  and  rum.  Coconuts,  coffee,  oranges,  cigars,  logwood  and  logwood 
extract  showed  decreases. 

The  distribution  of  the  colony's  domestic  exports  during  the  past  three  years 
is  shown  by  the  following  table:  — 


Per 

Per 

Per 

Destination 

1932 

Cent1 

1933 

Cent1 

1934 

Cent1 

£1,570,528 

50.4 

£1,341,803 

56.3 

£1.680,350 

55 

0 

827,031 

26.5 

660,936 

27.8 

903,616 

29 

6 

552,812 

17.7 

224,480 

9.4 

281,345 

9 

2 

60,155 

1.9 

58,856 

2.5 

62,974 

2 

1 

31,098 

1.0 

30,547 

1.3 

34,507 

1 

1 

14,679 

0.4 

2,959 

Other  countries  ... 

64,117 

2.1 

62,195 

2.7 

91,440 

3 

0 

16,691 

14,793 

13,801 

533 

1,875 

£3,137,111 

100.0 

£2,397,102 

100.0 

£3,069,908 

100 

0 

1  In  computing  the  percentages,  exports  by  parcels  post  are  not  taken  into  account. 

2  Unclassified  as  to  countries  of  destination. 


The  increase  in  the  exports  to  Canada  in  1934  over  those  in  1933  was  mainly 
due  to  larger  shipments  of  bananas  and  sugar.  The  percentage  of  the  export 
trade  done  with  Canada  in  that  period  (29-6)  is  the  highest  recorded  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  and  almost  certainly  the  highest  yet  reached. 
Jamaica's  imports  from  Canada  during  the  year  under  review  totalled  £734,825 
c.i.f.,  representing  16  per  cent  of  the  total  c.i.f.  value  of  the  island's  import  trade. 
British  Empire  countries  took  85-9  per  cent  of  Jamaica's  exports  in  1934  as  com- 
pared with  85  •  1  per  cent  in  1933. 
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THE  THIRTEEN  PRINCIPAL  EXPORT  PRODUCTS 

As  in  former  years;  bananas  were  the  most  valuable  item  of  export,  repre- 
senting 54-2  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  trade;  the  corresponding  per- 
centage in  1933  was  42  •  1 .  Shipments  to  the  principal  markets  during  1934  were 
made  as  follows: — 

Stems  £ 

To  United  Kingdom   12,533,463  1,289,714 

Canada   2,667,790  288,556 

United  States   706,897  79,365 

Holland   66,636  7,425 

Other  countries   120  22 

Total   15,974,906  1,665,082 

On  account  of  hurricanes,  total  exports  in  1933  were  only  10,557,369  stems 
valued  at  £1,018,476.  Due  largely  to  the  grant  of  tariff  preference  on  colonial 
bananas  imported  into  Great  Britain,  that  country  has  become  Jamaica's  prin- 
cipal customer  for  bananas  during  the  past  three  years.  However,  the  exports 
to  the  United  States,  formerly  the  largest  buyer,  were  in  1934  more  than  double 
those  of  1933. 

Raw  sugar  was  next  in  importance,  representing  14-6  per  cent  of  the  total 
value  of  the  export  trade.  Shipments  in  1934  were  as  follows: — 

Long  Tons  £ 

To  Canada                                                                        44,733  366,147 

United  Kingdom                                                             9,442  81,505 

Other  countries                                                                      52  508 

54,227  448,160 

Exports  in  1933  totalled  45,270  tons  valued  at  £424,295.  Notwithstanding  low 
prices,  production  is  increasing  in  Jamaica,  and  the  acreage  under  sugar  cane  is 
being  extended.  The  industry  is  assisted  by  bounties  granted  by  the  British  Gov- 
ernment, and  also  by  the  fact  that  retail  local  prices  are  fixed  by  law  above  those 
ruling  in  the  world's  markets. 

Raw  coffee  took  third  place  (5-5  per  cent  of  the  total  value).  Shipments  to 
the  principal  countries  were  as  under: — 

Pounds  £ 

To  Canada   6,741,315  142,769 

United  Kingdom   286,072  22,891 

British  South  Africa   49,375  1,037 

Other  countries   55,801  1,394 

Total   7,132,563  168,091 

Exports  in  1933  totalled  9,824,230  pounds  valued  at  £218,313. 

Rum  wTas  fourth  in  order  of  importance,  representing  4-4  per  cent  of  the 
total.  This  is  the  first  time  in  many  years  that  rum  has  occupied  so  high  a  place: 
in  1933  it  was  ninth  (2-2  per  cent  of  the  total  value)  ;  in  1932  it  had  no  place 
among  Jamaica's  major  items  of  export;  and  in  1931  it  was  eighth  (1-2  per  cent) . 
The  improvement  is  due  to  the  stoppage  of  overproduction  and  to  the  adjust- 
ment of  each  year's  output  to  the  needs  of  the  market,  with  consequent  increase 
in  value.  Exports  in  1934  totalled  459,798  gallons  (£135,803),  of  which  the 
United  Kingdom  took  298,650  gallons  (£54,896) ;  the  United  States,  59,114  gallons 
(£52,358);  Germany,  55,970  gallons  (£12,306);  the  Bahamas,  23,672  gallons 
(£6;342) ;  and  Canada,  15,374  gallons  (£6,172).  Shipments  to  the  United  States 
were  mainly  bottled  rum. 

Coconuts  were  fifth  (3-16  per  cent  of  the  total  value).  Exports  totalled 
37,144,647  nuts  (£96,746),  of  which  the  United  States  took  30,401,437  (£80,774) ; 
Canada,  5,994,180  (£14,041);  and  the  United  Kingdom,  604,700  (£1,448).  Of 
copra  (i.e.  dried  coconut  meat)  only  147  pounds  (£1)  were  exported  in  1934  as 
compared  with  5,125,934  pounds  in  1933.   The  reason  for  the  practical  extinction 
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of  this  export  business  is  that  soap  and  edible  oil  are  locally  made  in  considerable 
volume,  from  coconuts.  These  manufacturing  industries  are  of  recent  develop- 
ment. 

Pimento  was  sixth  (3-13  per  cent) :  total  shipments  were  12,150,678  pounds 
(£96,348),  of  which  France  took  4,127,664  pounds  (£32,025);  United  States, 
2,510,492  pounds  (£21,175);  Germany,  2,359,938  pounds  (£18,768);  United 
Kingdom,  881,813  pounds  (£7,529) :  Syria,  386,011  pounds  (£2,818) ;  and  Canada, 
303,695  pounds  (£2,368). 

Grapefruit  was  seventh,  representing  2-55  per  cent  of  the  total  value.  Exports 
totalled  16,736,562  in  number  (£78,370),  of  which  14,071,418  (£67,567)  went  to 
the  United  Kingdom;  2,549,335  (£10,266)  to  Canada;  and  65,529  (£316)  to 
Bermuda.  Exports  of  canned  grapefruit  totalled  £974  in  value  (Canada,  £912; 
United  Kingdom,  £62) ;  and  of  grapefruit  juice  7,556  gallons  (£740) :  United 
Kingdom  7,351  gallons  (£720) . 

Logwood  extract  was  eighth  (2-54  per  cent) :  shipments  totalled  23,516  cwt. 
of  112  pounds  (£78,256),  of  which  the  United  Kingdom  took  21,154  cwt.  (£69,- 
466) ,  and  Italy,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States  most  of  the  remainder. 

Ginger  was  ninth  (2-1  per  cent  of  total  value):  exports  totalled  2,394,699 
pounds  (£64,579),  of  which  1,388,611  pounds  (£36,031)  went  to  the  United  King- 
dom, 689,904  pounds  (£17,779)  to  the  United  States,  187,136  pounds  (£4,950)  to 
Canada,  and  124,806  pounds  (£5,815)  to  Australia.  There  are  various  grades  of 
ginger. 

Raw  cocoa  took  tenth  place  (1-4  per  cent) :  total  shipments  were  4,439,480 
pounds  (£42,708),  of  which  Canada  took  4,400,791  pounds  (£42,370),  and  the 
United  Kingdom  most  of  the  small  remainder. 

Oranges  were  eleventh  (1-06  per  cent) :  exports  totalled  78,555  boxes  (£32,- 
572),  of  which  Canada  took  52,174  boxes  (£21,651) ;  New  Zealand,  20,375  boxes 
(£8,264) ;  and  Bermuda,  4,451  boxes  (£1,903).  Due  mainly  to  heavy  rain,  ship- 
ments in  1934  were  considerably  less  than  in  1933,  when  a  total  of  92,501  boxes 
was  exported.  Of  these,  82,051  boxes  went  to  Canada  and  3,252  to  New  Zealand. 
The  1934-35  orange  crop,  now  about  over,  has  been  rather  better  than  that  of 
1933-34.  Considerable  progress  has  been  made  during  recent  years  in  the  cultiva- 
tion, packing,  and  marketing  of  citrus  fruit,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  The 
Government  has  established  nurseries  from  which  young  plants  of  suitable 
varieties  are  available  for  distribution  to  growers. 

Logwood  was  twelfth  (1-04  per  cent) :  total  exports  were  12,028  long  tons 
(£32,137),  of  which  France  took  9,488  tons  (£26,165)  ;  the  United  States,  1,600 
tons  (£3,615);  and  Germany,  840  tons  (£2,107).  Total  exports  in  1933  were 
slightly  more  than  double  the  tonnage  given  above. 

Cigars  took  thirteenth  place  (0-6  per  cent):  shipments  totalled  34,728 
pounds  (£18,315),  of  which  Panama  took  19,223  pounds  (£6,830);  the  United 
Kingdom,  5,025  pounds  (£4,624) ;  Bermuda,  2,979  pounds  (£1,624) ;  and  the 
Bahamas,  1,691  pounds  (£812). 

OTHER  EXPORTS 

In  addition  to  these  thirteen  items,  which  together  accounted  for  95-74  per 
cent  of  the  total  value  of  Jamaica's  export  trade  in  1934,  shipments  were  made 
during  that  year  to  various  countries  of  annatto,  fruits  and  vegetables,  hides  and 
skins,  honey,  limes,  lime  juice,  orange  oil,  many  kinds  of  woods,  and  several 
other  articles.  Though  no  single  commodity  represented  a  large  sum  of  money, 
the  aggregate  value  of  these  shipments  was  considerable. 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA  BY  PERCENTAGES 

Canada  took  the  following  percentages  of  Jamaica's  principal  items  of  export 
in  1934:— 
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Computed  as    Computed  as 
to  Quantity        to  Value 

Bananas                                                                            16.7  17.3 

Sugar                                                                                82.5  81.7 

Coffee                                                                               94.5  85.0 

Rum                                                                                  3.3  4.5 

Coconuts                                                                           16.1  14.6 

Pimento                                                                             2.5  2.5 

Grapefruit                                                                         15.2  13.1 

Ginger                                                                                7.8  7.7 

Cocoa                                                                                99.1  99.2 

Oranges                                                                             66.6  65.6 


RE-EXPORTS 

In  1934  the  total  value  of  re-exports  from  Jamaica,  not  being  domestic  pro- 
duce, was  £151,039,  excluding  ships'  stores,  likewise  not  domestic  produce,  which 
totalled  £21,962.  No  record  is  kept  of  the  destinations  of  the  latter;  but  of  the 
former  the  United  States  took  £45,208;  Trinidad,  £27,236;  Colombia,  £20,194; 
United  Kingdom,  £18,812;  Dominican  Republic,  £12,210;  and  Canada,  £3,932. 
Included  in  the  total  of  £151,039  were  bullion  and  specie  totalling  £44,930,  of 
which  £24,416  represented  gold  coin,  £16,783  gold  bullion,  £3,381  silver  and  nickel 
coin,  and  £350  silver  bullion.  Total  re-exports  in  1933  were  £348,731,  exclusive 
of  ships'  stores,  which  accounted  for  £25,665;  and  the  former  total  comprised 
£246,512  of  bullion  and  specie  shipped  mainly  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Goods 
entered  for  transhipment  during  1934  totalled  £264,865  in  value,  as  compared 
with  £253,234  in  1933.  These  are,  of  course,  not  included  in  imports,  exports,  or 
re-exports,  but  represent  only  intransit  traffic. 


INDIAN  WHEAT  CROP  FORECAST 

Mr.  R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  writes  under 
date  April  26,  1935,  that  the  third  forecast  of  the  1934-35  Indian  wheat  crop 
based  on  reports  received  from  provinces  and  states  comprising  more  than  98 
per  cent  of  the  total  wheat  acreage  of  India  showed  the  area  now  under  crop 
as  33,950,000  acres  as  against  35,019,000  acres  at  the  corresponding  date  of 
last  year,  a  decrease  of  3  per  cent.  The  total  yield  is  now  estimated  at  1,136,- 
688,000  bushels  as  compared  with  1,112,272,000  bushels,  the  corresponding 
estimate  of  the  previous  year,  or  an  increase  of  2  per  cent. 

Prospects  of  the  crop  are  reported  to  have  improved  since  the  second  fore- 
cast made  in  March  last  and  the  general  condition  now  appears  to  be  fairly 
good. 

INDIAN  MARKET   FOR  CHEMICALS 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  April  26,  1935. — India  imports  chemicals  to  the  value  of  approxi- 
mately Rs. 2, 750,000  per  annum.  For  the  twelve  months  ending  March  31,  1934, 
they  were  Rs.2, 700,000  as  compared  with  Rs. 2,710,000  in  the  preceding  year.  The 
decline  was  almost  entirely  due  to  price;  quantitatively  most  of  the  items 
imported  under  the  general  heading  were  larger. 

Sodium  compounds  constitute  almost  50  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of 
chemicals,  and  in  the  last  fiscal  year  they  showed  an  increase  from  1,639,000  cwts. 
(112  pounds)  to  1,697,000  cwts.  in  quantity,  but  there  was  no  increase  in  value, 
which  remained  unchanged  at  Rs.  12,800,000.  The  bulk  of  sodium  compounds 
imported  consists  of  sodium  carbonate  and  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  1,131,000 
cwts.  with  an  approximate  value  of  Rs. 6,400,000  per  annum.  The  principal 
source  of  supply  is  the  United  Kingdom.   Caustic  soda  is  another  important  item 
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under  this  category.  Imports  are  around  300,000  cwts.  The  principal  sources  of 
supply  are  the  United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States,  and  appreciably  large 
quantities  are  now  arriving  from  Japan.  Sodium  bicarbonate,  bichromate  and 
silicate  are  also  items  of  importance.  During  the  last  year  they  showed  increases 
in  volume,  but  those  of  sodium  cyanide  and  sulphide  decreased. 

Imports  of  acids  are  another  important  item.  In  the  last  year  for  which 
statistics  are  available  they  amounted  to  32,000  cwts.,  an  increase  of  6,000 
cwts.  over  the  preceding  year,  but  the  value  did  not  appreciably  increase,  remain- 
ing around  Rs.800,000.  Of  the  acids  imported,  acetic  and  nitric  acids  showed 
increases  of  almost  100  per  cent,  and  while  imports  of  oxalic  acid  increased  in 
quantity,  imports  of  sulphuric  and  tartaric  acids  fell  by  almost  half  in  volume. 

Ammonia  and  ammonia  salts  are  other  items  for  which  there  is  a  consider- 
able demand  in  India.  They  are  principally  used  as  bleaching  agents  in  the  cotton 
trade.  For  the  year  ended  March  31,  1934,  imports  were  152,000  cwts.  as 
against  151,000  cwts.  in  the  preceding  year,  but  the  value  declined  by  almost 
Rs.  10,000.  In  the  case  of  alum  and  aluminium  sulphates  this  downward  trend 
was  more  noticeable,  the  total  imports  amounting  to  13,700  and  25,000  cwts.  as 
against  21,000  and  29,400  cwts.  respectively  in  the  preceding  year  and  26,100  and 
48,700  cwts,  in  1931-32. 

Glycerine  is  another  item  which  is  imported  extensively  into  India.  In 
the  last  fiscal  year  imports  amounted  to  10,000  cwts.  with  a  value  of  Rs.300,- 
000,  a  decrease  of  2,000  cwts.  and  Rs.  100,000.  Calcium  carbide  is  also  imported 
extensively,  principally  from  Japan,  Canada,  and  the  United  States.  The  actual 
imports  amounted  to  approximately  49,000  cwts.  with  a  value  of  Rs. 650,000  in 
1933-34.  Canada  shipped  almost  9,000  cwts.  valued  at  Rs.120,000.  This  is 
about  the  only  item  in  imports  of  chemicals  in  which  Canada  takes  an  extensive 
part. 

Briefly  stated,  there  is  a  very  large  market  in  India  for  all  sorts  of  heavy 
chemicals.  More  than  50  per  cent  of  the  market  is  supplied  from  the  United 
Kingdom,  followed  by  Germany  with  slightly  over  12  per  cent,  Japan  with  slightly 
more  than  8  per  cent,  the  United  States  and  Italy  with  almost  6  per  cent  each. 
Within  the  last  fiscal  year  United  Kingdom  manufacturers  and  exporters  to 
some  extent  recovered  their  share  of  the  trade  as  compared  with  the  previous 
year,  chiefly  in  sodium  compounds,  particularly  caustic  soda  and  sodium  car- 
bonate, and  principally  at  the  expense  of  Japan.  Japan's  share  of  the  trade  is  in 
large  measure  due  to  supplies  of  caustic  soda,  sodium  bicarbonate,  and  potas- 
sium compounds. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  HONGKONG  AND  SOUTH  CHINA 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  May  1,  1935. — When  making  a  survey  of  economic  conditions 
in  the  Colony  of  Hongkong,  it  is  necessary  to  emphasize  the  dependence  of  the 
trade  of  this  port  on  current  conditions  in  the  adjoining  territories.  Hongkong's 
trade  is  essentially  transit  in  nature,  and  her  participation  in  the  benefits  from 
the  movement  of  goods  regardless  of  their  ultimate  destination  depends  on 
the  commissions,  shipping  charges,  insurance  premiums,  and  bank  charges 
which  accrue  from  these  services. 

During  the  year  political  disturbances  in  South  China  have  continued,  with 
the  sphere  of  activity  transferred  from  the  Province  of  Fukien  to  Kwangsi, 
Kweichow  and  Hunan.  The  necessity  for  increased  military  organization  in 
South  China,  owing  to  the  disturbed  political  situation,  has  made  it  essential  for 
governments  to  obtain  additional  revenue  for  this  purpose.  The  most  convenient 
source  of  revenue,  which  has  become  of  major  importance  during  1934,  are 
the  several  provincial  import  taxes.  The  policy  of  the  Provincial  Governments  to 
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control  the  manufacture  of  certain  essential  commodities  has  progressed  during 
1934,  and  in  addition  to  these  monopolies,  the  governments  have  taken  over 
control  of  the  sale  of  certain  imports  and  exports.  Products  such  as  sugar,  silk, 
wolfram  ore,  wood  oil,  sulphuric  acid,  salt,  and  fertilizer  have  already  been 
included  in  the  scheme,  while  plans  are  under  way  for  the  extension  of  the 
policy  to  other  products. 

"  THREE- YEAR  PLAN  " 

The  lead  in  this  movement  has  been  taken  by  the  Province  of  Kwangtung, 
whose  capital  is  Canton.  There,  the  self-sufficiency  policy  has  taken  the  form 
of  a  "  Three-Year  Plan."  Officially,  the  schedule  of  industrial  development 
began  in  January,  1933,  but  early  developments  were  slow,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  second  half  of  the  year  that  definite  results  were  shown.  The  plan  made 
provision  for  the  construction  of  factories  for  the  manufacture  of  products 
which  had  in  the  past  been  imported  and  were  essential  to  the  economic  life  of 
the  province.  The  majority  of  these  industries  are  either  in  operation,  or  in 
course  of  development  and  within  a  measurable  distance  of  completion.  The 
comprehensive  plan  includes  silk  filatures,  linens,  woven  and  printed  cottons  and 
woollens,  sulphuric  acid  and  by  products,  phosphate  and  nitrate  fertilizers,  beer, 
paper,  cement  (two  plants),  sugar  (three  plants),  commercial  alcohol,  power 
developments  and  gas  works. 

In  addition  to  these  developments,  the  Provincial  Department  of  Reconstruc- 
tion has  practically  completed  the  arrangements  for  the  installation  of  a  HK$30,- 
000,000  iron  and  steel  works,  while  it  is  reported  that  the  Department  of  Aviation 
have  under  way  a  HK$10,000,000  scheme  for  the  domestic  construction  of  aircraft 
requirements. 

It  was  expected  that  the  revenue  obtained  from  the  government  monopolies 
for  the  sale  of  cement,  tungsten,  and  sugar,  together  with  the  provincial  import 
taxes  on  rice  and  other  commodities,  would  be  sufficient  to  finance  the  new 
industries.  However,  as  only  45  per  cent  of  the  original  capital  has  been  invested, 
it  would  appear  that  the  anticipated  revenue  from  these  sources  has  not  been 
realized. 

Much  time  must  be  expected  to  elapse  before  all  these  industries  can  operate 
on  a  profitable  basis  and  fulfil  their  stated  purpose  of  making  Kwangtung 
domestically  self-supporting  as  far  as  these  manufactures  are  concerned. 

The  extent  of  the  financial  stringency  in  the  province  of  Kwangtung  can  be 
judged  from  the  annual  report  of  the  Canton  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which 
records  37  failures  among  the  native  banks.  This  number,  though  50  per  cent 
less  than  reported  for  the  previous  year,  is  counterbalanced  by  the  greater  volume 
of  registered  liabilities  and  the  absence  of  further  incorporations. 

A  change  is  noted  in  the  significance  of  the  Chinese  tariff  since  autonomy 
was  granted  on  May  5,  1933,  and  it  has  become  increasingly  obvious  during 
1934  that  the  original  revenue  purpose  of  the  Chinese  Maritime  Customs  is 
being  supplemented  by  a  policy  of  protection  for  domestic  industries.  Three 
further  revisions  of  the  tariff  schedules  were  effected,  and  although  there  were 
reductions  in  the  tariff  on  certain  commodities,  the  general  policy  of  protection 
was  observed. 

During  the  year  under  review,  the  Hongkong  import  firms  suffered  consider- 
able losses,  owing  to  the  accumulation  of  stocks  in  Hongkong  due  to  the  increased 
customs  duties  and  the  appreciation  in  value  of  the  Hongkong  dollar.  Although 
the  general  practice  involves  the  establishment  of  sales  contracts  covering  pur- 
chases, under  existing  conditions  the  attempted  enforcement  of  these  contracts 
met  with  little  success.  At  the  close  of  the  year  there  were  722  companies  on 
the  Hongkong  register  of  local  firms,  including  103  in  the  course  of  liquidation. 
In  addition,  207  companies  operated  in  the  colony  as  branch  offices.  The  same 
number  of  companies  were  operating  during  1934  as  in  the  previous  year,  and 
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the  number  of  new  companies  registered  during  these  two  periods  were  66  and  94 
respectively.  The  total  of  new  companies  registered  in  1934  was  less  than  at 
any  time  since  1930,  while  the  government  revenues,  adjusted  on  the  basis  of 
total  capitalizations,  were  40  per  cent  below  those  of  1933  and  the  lowest 
within  the  past  five  years. 

Significant  of  the  depressed  conditions  of  the  past  year  is  the  record  of 
rent  distresses  during  that  period,  when  2,431  warrants  were  issued  covering 
unpaid  rents  amounting  to  HK$502,000,  of  which  HK$81,000  was  recovered  by 
956  forced  sales.  In  the  other  cases,  the  possibilities  of  recovery  were  considered 
hopeless  and  no  action  taken.  These  figures  show  appreciable  increases  over  those 
•of  the  previous  twelve  months,  during  which  period  2,200  warrants  showing  an 
outstanding  value  of  HK$482,000  were  enforced  and  HK$82,000  recovered. 

SHIPPING 

During  1934,  shipping  business  and  its  freight  return  both  from  coastal  and 
trans-oceanic  runs  have  set  a  new  low  level  of  remuneration,  which  was  in  part 
forecast  during  1933.  Inward  bound  trans-Pacific  vessels  carried  sufficient  cargo 
and  passengers  to  make  this  and  the  New  York  Far  Eastern  Conference  route 
relatively  attractive.  Indeed,  both  showed  a  net  increase  in  total  passengers 
and  freight  tonnage  carried.  Offsetting  the  prosperity  of  the  New  York  trans- 
Pacific  run,  however,  the  inauguration  of  a  new  express  freight  service  from 
Japan  operated  to  the  detriment  of  the  older  lines.  The  returns  from  trans- 
Pacific  trade  outward  from  Hongkong  were  considerably  depressed  owing  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  sailings  have  been  maintained.  In  consequence, 
freight  movement  per  vessel  fell  considerably.  The  European  lines  were  less 
fortunate  due  to  preference  of  passenger  trade  for  the  route  via  North  America. 
Statistics  indicate  that  the  actual  freight  tonnage  movement  via  Suez  was 
approximately  equivalent  to  that  of  the  previous  year. 

The  liquidation  during  the  past  few  years  of  many  well-established  com- 
mercial firms  in  Hongkong  had  a  serious  effect  on  the  companies  operating 
steamship  services  to  the  outports.  Although  the  gravity  of  the  situation  was 
foreseen,  the  results  of  the  1934  operations  have  proven  more  serious  than  were 
•anticipated. 

To  all  shipowners,  trip  and  time  charterers  as  well  as  merchants,  the  year 
1934  was  most  disappointing.  The  increased  tax  on  foreign  rice,  imposed  by 
the  Canton  Government,  curtailed  movements  of  this  product;  while  fewer 
salt  cargoes  moved  into  the  interior  owing  to  the  continued  operations  of  the 
•communistic  elements  in  the  unsettled  areas  of  South  China.  In  addition,  the 
economic  policy  of  the  Canton  Government  in  fostering  the  growth  of  domestic 
sugar  cane  and  the  refining  of  its  own  sugar  restricted  the  importation  of  this 
product;  while  the  increased  duty  on  foreign  coal  substantially  encouraged  the 
consumption  of  domestic  coal  from  the  North  River  district,  restricting  the  con- 
sumption of  Tonkin  anthracite  and  Borneo  bituminous  coals.  Nor,  in  general, 
was  the  passenger  movement  between  the  outports  more  profitable,  as  at  the 
close  of  the  year  passengers  on  the  Hongkong-Canton  run  were,  owing  to  intense 
competition,  being  carried  for  a  distance  of  130  miles  for  10  Hongkong  cents  or 
approximately  5  cents  Canadian. 

BUILDING 

During  1934  the  building  industry  of  Hongkong  remained  at  an  unsatisfac- 
tory level.  Although  the  value  of  work  under  way  was  greater  than  during  1933, 
the  number  of  permits  for  buildings  and  construction  work  were  only  approxi- 
mately 50  per  cent  of  last  year. 

Government  revenues  from  land  sales  have  declined  by  over  15  per  cent, 
due  to  the  unwillingness  of  investors  to  anticipate  any  early  recovery  from 
present  conditions  wherein  poor  returns  are  being  received  from  investments  in 
buildings. 
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TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama  City  (whose 
territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica),  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad  (whose  territory  includes  Barbados,  the  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  and  British  Guiana),  are  visiting  the  principal  industrial  centres  of 
Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their  respective  territories. 
Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: — 

Mr.  Strong 


Toronto  June  10  to  22 

Hamilton  June  24  and  25 

Brantford,    Gralt,    Kitchener    and   Waterloo  June  26 

Guelph  and  Fergus  June  27 

Mr.  Bull 

Montreal,  including  St.  John's,  Granby,  Lachine,  Water- 
loo, Upper  Bedford  and  Sherbrooke  June  7  to  29 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

SWEDISH  INDUSTRY  IN  1934 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  April  26,  1935. — The  three  most  important  industries  in  Sweden  are 
lumber,  pulp  and  paper,  and  iron  and  steel. 

LUMBER 

In  this,  the  most  important  industry  in  Sweden,  the  exports  of  timber  and 
lumber  were  only  slightly  less  than  in  1933  at  4,528,000  cubic  metres  against 
4,545,000.  Exports  of  timber  and  hewn  wood  were  slightly  less  at  549,000  cubic 
metres  against  628,000  in  1933,  while  those  of  sawn  and  unplaned  boards  and 
battens  snowed  a  slight  improvement  at  3,190,000  cubic  metres  against  3,078,000 
in  1933.  The  export  of  planed  boards  at  789,000  cubic  metres  fell  appreciably 
from  839,000  in  1933.  Sawn  and  unplaned  boards  are  the  main  lumber  exports 
from  Sweden;  these  are  at  present  slightly  below  normal. 

There  was  a  continuation  of  the  1933  upward  trend  in  prices  early  in  the 
year,  but  the  decline  in  the  latter  half  wiped  out  this  improvement  and — 
attributed  to  Canadian  competition — the  year  closed  at  lower  levels.  The  average 
price  during  the  year,  however,  was  higher  than  in  1933,  resulting  in  the  total 
value  of  timber  and  lumber  exports  being  up  approximately  15  per  cent. 

Export  sales  were  largely  confined  to  the  first  quarter,  when  the  pressure  of 
Russian  supplies  to  Great  Britain  was  reduced.  The  home  market  was  active 
.as  a  result  of  building  activity,  which  helped  to  compensate  for  slack  exports  at 
the  year-end,  and  stocks  for  some  qualities  were  accordingly  greatly  reduced. 
Autumn  auction  sales  of  state  forest  timber  indicated  a  rise  in  the  prices  for  raw 
material. 

There  has  been  a  considerable  change  in  export  markets,  with  Norway,  Den- 
mark, Germany,  and  Spain  increasing  their  purchases,  while  exports  to  Belgium, 
France,  and  British  South  Africa  declined  substantially.  The  British  market 
has  taken  only  slightly  less  in  quantity. 
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The  exports  are  shown  below  in  standards,  and  indicate  the  importance  of 

the  United  Kingdom  market  to  Sweden  in  this  industry.  The  following  figures 
are  for  sawn  and  planed  wood  goods: — 

1933  1934 

Countries  Standards  Standards 

Norway   18,247  24,570 

Denmark   87,064  105,899 

Germany   20,240  52,843 

Netherlands   69,110  72,567 

Belgium   31,131  15,108 

Great  Britain   428,822  412,210 

France   86,958  57,389 

Spain   .59,283  67,548 

British  South  Africa   28,225  20,705 

Other  countries   58,221  74,013 

Total   887,307  902,854 

As  a  result  of  the  year-end  weakness  in  price,  prospects  were  unsatisfactory 
at  the  opening  of  the  new  year,  and  export  sales  this  January  were  less  than 
half  of  last  year's. 

WTOOD-PULP 

The  pulp  industry,  which  ranks  after  the  lumber  industry,  and  like  it 
depends  largely  on  export,  showed  a  rather  mild  expansion  in  volume  during 
1934.  Total  exports  of  pulp  were  2,001-9  thousand  tons  (dry  weight)  against 
1,915-7  thousand  in  1933.  The  main  improvement  was  shown  in  sulphate  pulp, 
but  was  shared  by  the  sulphite  and  mechanical  divisions  to  a  lesser  degree.  The 
present  figures  represent  a  great  improvement  in  volume  over  the  1932  figure  of 
1,292-3  thousand  tons,  and  the  total  exports  for  all  wood-pulp,  on  a  weight  basis, 
is  the  best  for  many  years.  The  export  situation  for  the  last  three  years  is  set 
out  below: — 

Exports  of  Wood-pulp 

Exports  of  Wood-pulp 
Thousands  of  Metric  Tons,  Dry 
1932  1933  1934 

Sulphite  pulp   650.4         942.0  966.8 

Sulphate  pulp   421.1         659.6  714.2 

Mechanical  pulp   220.8         312.4  320.9 

Total   1,292.3       1,915.7  2,001.9 

Exports  of  chemical  pulp  in  1934  (in  1,000  tons)  were  divided  among  the 
principal  buyers  as  follows,  with  1933  figures  within  parentheses:  United  King- 
dom, 290  (225) ;  France,  147  (138) ;  other  parts  of  Europe,  372  (316) ;  United 
States,  707  (784);  other  countries,  165  (143).  The  year  showed  lower  sales  to 
the  United  States,  but  an  increased  movement  to  Great  Britain  and  the  European 
Continent. 

In  the  mechanical  pulp  division,  exports  of  dry  pulp,  which  are  small,  showed 
little  change,  but  in  wet  pulp  the  exports  (in  1,000  tons)  were  as  follows:  United 
Kingdom,  360  (365);  France,  145  (124);  Spain,  27-2  (24-9);  Belgium,  7-2 
(14-3);  Norway,  9-2  (4-5);  United  States,  1  (2-4);  and  other  countries,  5-8 
(8-5).  The  United  States  also  took  12,500  tons  of  wet  mechanical  pulp  against 
13,700  tons  in  1933. 

The  price  trend  was  similar  to  that  in  the  wood  market — i.e.  firm  early  in 
the  year  but  falling  heavily  in  the  last  quarter,  and  while  the  average  for  the 
year  was  better,  the  year  closed  at  lower  price  levels. 

The  price  index  (1913  equals  100)  for  wet  mechanical  pulp  opened  at  101  in 
January,  1934,  and  closed  at  87  in  December,  while  the  sulphite  index  opened  at 
99  and  closed  at  83.  The  price  for  mechanical  pulp  started  to  decline  in  June, 
and  that  of  sulphite  in  August. 
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The  position  at  the  beginning  of  1935  was  not  unlike  that  of  early  1933, 
and  about  half  the  expected  production  was  sold,  with  the  position  for  sulphate 
somewhat  better  and  about  75  per  cent  of  the  mechanical  sold.  Early  in  the 
year  the  European  sulphite  organization1  extended  their  agreement  to  cover  1936 
with  a  view  to  stiffening  prices  in  Europe,  and  stabilizing  results  are  already 
evident. 

PAPER 

Exports  of  paper  during  the  year  were  554,880  tons  against  515,630  tons  in 
1933.  Newsprint  exports  were  190,550  tons  against  182,830  previously,  and  other 
paper  and  pasteboard  364,330  tons  against  332,800.  The  1934  exports  of  news- 
print are  only  a  shade  under  the  1929  record  volume,  whereas  other  paper  exports 
are  substantially  higher  than  the  1929  figure  of  279,950  tons,  which  was  also  a 
record  export  figure  at  that  time.  On  the  whole,  this  industry  has  steadily 
increased  its  production,  and  the  depression  has  had  little  effect  on  volume,  with 
the  exception  of  export  in  1930,  which  was  reduced  in  relation  to  1929  but  still 
above  that  of  earlier  years. 

While  the  paper  market  in  1934  left  much  to  be  desired  as  regards  price,  the 
mills  were  well  occupied,  and  the  flow  of  exports  was  very  regular.  The  sulphite 
wrapping  prices  were  particularly  depressed.  Export  prices  (with  the  exception 
of  M.G.  kraft  paper,  which  maintained  a  price  of  £13  10s.  throughout  the  year 
under  the  European  cartel)  showed  a  downward  trend,  particularly  sulphite 
wrapping  paper,  which  opened  at  about  £14  5s.  and  declined  to  about  £13  6s.  at 
the  end  of  March,  at  which  level  it  remained  throughout  the  year.  Unbleached 
greaseproof  remained  generally  around  £14  10s.  up  till  the  middle  of  June,  when 
it  fluctuated  around  £14  5s.,  but  regained  the  earlier  figure  at  the  year-end. 
White  and  brown  boards  were  about  10s.  lower  in  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

The  1934  exports  of  the  principal  quantities  of  paper,  compared  with  those 
of  1933,  are  shown  below: — 

1934  1933 
M.  Tons         M.  Tons 

Newsprint   190,552  182,827 

Kraft  paper   135,467  123.605 

Sulphite  wrapping   101,051  91,152 


Greaseproof  paper   21,184/ 

Glazed  transparent   3.048| 


24,136 


The  principal  markets  for  Swedish  newsprint  were  as  follows  in  1934.  and 
1933,  in  tons:  United  States,  64,601  (59,752);  Argentina,  24,313  (26,433);  Den- 
mark, 19,895  (16,572);  France,  15,440  (11,589):  Great  Britain,  8,707  (14,308); 
China,  6,962  (4,051).   The  United  States  took  33-9  per  cent  of  the  exports. 

Of  the  paper  exports  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  1934,  Sweden  had  the 
greatest  increase  in  wrapping  paper  (10-6  per  cent)  against  Norway  (9-4  per 
cent)  ;  Finland  showed  a  slight  decline.  In  newsprint  the  Swedish  increase  of 
4-2  per  cent  compares  unfavourably  with  15-4  per  cent  in  Finland,  but  favour- 
ably with  a  decline  of  6-6  per  cent  in  Norway.  For  all  paper  divisions  the 
improvement  of  6-8  per  cent  in  Sweden  compares  with  an  11-4  per  cent  increase 
in  Finland  and  no  appreciable  change  in  Norway. 

The  new  Italian  exchange  restrictions  are  reported  to  have  been  a  setback 
for  Swedish  paper-makers.  Reductions  in  all  paper  and  board  imports,  except 
newsprint,  have  been  established  in  Holland  from  January  1,  following  larger 
imports  from  Poland.  Swedish  paper-makers  had  been  exporting  to  Holland 
previously  under  a  private  agreement  similar  to  arrangements  Holland  had  made 
with  Norway,  Finland,  and  Germany. 

IRON  AND  STEEL 

Next  to  the  industries  based  on  wood,  the  iron  industry  is  of  greatest 
importance  in  Sweden,  both  the  export  of  iron  ore  and  iron  and  steel  being 

1  Organized  at  the  end  of  1931  to  co-operate  and  reduce  production;  curtailed  output  25 
per  cent  in  1934. 
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important.  Generally  speaking,  Sweden  exports  high  phosphorus  iron  ore,  and 
treats  the  low  phosphorus  ore  which  is  suitable  for  charcoal  smelting  in  Sweden, 
where  there  exist  only  small  deposits  of  coal.  Sweden  also  imports  ordinary 
steels,  and  exports  special  steels,  as  a  rule. 

The  Swedish  iron  industry  had  an  excellent  year.  Production  of  malleable 
iron  and  steel  was  the  greatest  on  record,  and  that  of  pig  iron  was  the  best  since 
the  war.  Prices  were  also  better,  especially  for  exported  pig  iron.  Pig  iron  pro- 
duction figures  for  1932  to  1934  were  as  follows,  in  thousands  of  metric  tons: 
262-2,  320-4,  and  522-8  respectively.  Those  for  malleable  half-products  were 
535-1,  640-5,  and  873-9,  while  production  of  rolled  and  forged  iron  progressed  as 
follows:  386-8,  465-2,  and  622-9.  This  expansion  is  attributed  chiefly  to 
increased  demand  in  Sweden  for  building  purposes,  which  activity  is  also  largely 
responsible  for  greatly  increased  iron  imports. 

Exports  of  iron  ore  more  than  doubled  at  6,861  thousand  tons  against  3,151 
in  1933  and  2,219  in  1932.  The  export  in  1929  was  10,899  thousand  tons,  the 
best  year  since  1920.  The  exports  of  all  iron  and  steel,  exclusive  of  ore,  were 
198,440  tons  against  168,430  in  1933  and  11,280  in  1932.  Nearly  all  this  increase 
has  been  in  malleable  iron  and  steel.  The  present  exports  of  steel  are  not 
abnormal,  and  are  considerably  below  the  1923-29  average.  Ore  exports  at 
present  levels  compare  with  10,899  thousand  tons  in  1929,  but  are  very  good  for 
present  trade  conditions. 

Industrial  production  as  a  whole  showed  a  better  development  than  in  the 
principal  industrial  countries,  but  the  base  of  the  improvement  was  the  home 
market.  The  index  number  rose  from  99  to  109-6  during  the  year  (1928  equals 
100). 

BANKING  AND  FINANCE  IN  SWEDEN  IN  1934 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Oslo,  May  1,  1935. — The  financial  year  in  Sweden  has  been  notable  for 
the  continued  decline  in  the  rate  of  interest.  While  the  bank  rate  was  main- 
tained at  2\  per  cent,  the  yield  on  bonds  fell  continuously  as  a  result  of  the 
volume  of  funds  available  for  investment.  The  average  yield  on  non-convertible 
state  bonds  fell  from  3-71  per  cent  in  December,  1933,  to  3-01  in  November, 
1934.  The  last  issue  of  treasury  bills  was  made  at  a  rate  as  low  as  0-51  per 
cent.  The  active  conversion  operations  of  1933  were  continued  in  1934.  Some 
resistance  to  the  low  yields  offered  was  experienced  up  till  August  and  Septem- 
ber, when  this  disappeared,  and  a  heavy  volume  of  conversions  followed.  In 
December  Swedish  3-6  per  cent  state  bonds  were  offered  to  yield  3  per  cent. 
This  very  low  yield  appeared  to  indicate  the  point  where  investment  resistance 
reappeared.  The  demand  for  bonds  during  the  year,  however,  was  sufficient  to 
permit  of  the  flotation  of  a  number  of  foreign  government  and  municipal  bonds, 
bringing  the  import  of  securities  up  to  141-7  million  kronor  against  an  export 
of  118-2  million  kronor  of  Swedish  securities.  The  market  also  absorbed  a 
substantial  volume  of  new  Swedish  industrial,  state,  and  municipal  bond  issues. 

The  increase  in  the  volume  of  liquid  funds  which  obtained  in  1933  was  also 
in  evidence  early  in  1934,  so  that  in  February  the  sight  balances  (current 
account)  of  the  Bank  of  Sweden  at  615  million  kronor  were  up  415  million 
kronor  from  the  beginning  of  1933.  These  balances  declined,  however,  for  the 
rest  of  the  year,  so  that  the  closing  of  the  last  three  quarters  showed  a  reduction 
to  about  400  million  kronor.  The  average  balances  were,  however,  somewhat 
above  these  quarterly  closing  figures.  The  commercial  banks  held  the  bulk  of 
these  balances  of  the  Bank  of  Sweden,  the  Government's  share  averaging,  at  a 
rough  estimate,  about  one-third. 
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The  loans  of  the  commercial  banks  (with  a  network  of  over  1,000  branches) 
showed  little  change  throughout  the  year.  Deposits  showed  more  monthly 
variation,  but  were  lower  at  the  close  of  1934  at  3,552-7  million  kronor  against 
3,628-7  million  kronor  at  the  end  of  1933.  The  excess  of  loans  over  deposits 
at  these  banks  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  242-1  million  kronor  against  277-2 
at  the  end  of  1933.  It  touched  a  low  point  of  109  million  kronor  at  the  end  of 
October.  Previously  the  trend  had  been  towards  a  reduction  in  this  excess, 
but  the  trend  has  now  been  reversed. 

The  position  in  regard  to  holdings  of  foreign  exchange  has  had  a  decidedly 
favourable  development  during  the  year.  The  net  claims  against  foreign  banks, 
for  the  Bank  of  Sweden,  have  risen  from  448-8  million  kronor  in  January,  1934, 
to  560-5  in  January,  1935,  and  those  of  the  commercial  banks  from  125-6  to 
211-6  million  kronor.  The  Bank  of  Sweden's  foreign  exchange  holdings  are 
accounted  for,  slightly  below  par.  The  bank's  holdings  of  gold  were  reduced 
from  372-3  million  kronor  in  January,  1934,  to  351-1  million  kronor  in  January, 
1935,  being  accounted  for  at  2,480  kronor  per  kilo  of  fine  gold. 

STOCK  EXCHANGE 

The  Stock  Exchange  reflected  the  considerable  improvement  in  business 
during  1934.  While  the  business  expansion  was  most  marked  in  the  first  half 
of  the  year,  the  Stock  Exchange  reacted  to  this  in  the  latter  half,  probably 
being  restrained  earlier  by  developments  abroad,  especially  in  the  United  States. 
The  improvement,  which  was  general,  affecting  most  shares,  resulted  in  a  rise 
in  prices  of  about  28  per  cent.  While  workshop  shares  led  with  an  increase  of 
42  per  cent,  timber  shares  rose  about  11  per  cent,  and  securities  of  industrials 
depending  on  the  home  market  were  up  about  12  per  cent.  At  the  close  of  the 
year  the  trend  was  upward,  except  for  timber  and  shipping.  A  new  and  promis- 
ing development  was  the  resumption  of  loans  abroad,  although  these  were 
limited  to  Norway,  Finland,  and  Iceland. 

STATE  FINANCE 

Sweden  has  exceptional  budgetary  methods.  Budgets  are  always  made  up  to 
balance,  and  failure  to  balance  in  fact  is  met  from  a  reserve  fund.  Until 
recently  the  state  only  borrowed  for  productive  revenue-earning  purposes.  A 
very  cautious  policy  has  in  the  past  been  followed,  so  that  the  capital  assets 
owned  by  the  state  such  as  forests,  mines,  water-powers  and  plants,  and  rail- 
ways have  been  greater  than  the  debt,  and  their  revenue  paid  the  interest. 
During  the  war  Swedish  Government  bonds  were  bought  up  by  the  Swedish 
people,  and  over  90  per  cent  is  now  held  in  Sweden.  The  per  capita  debt  is 
very  small.  It  was  the  sound  financial  situation  of  the  country,  with  only  £17 
per  capita  debt  in  1929,  and  92  per  cent  of  her  debt  owned  at  home,  that  per- 
mitted Sweden  to  undertake  a  large-scale  program  of  public  works  in  1933. 

In  the  budget  introduced  in  January  of  that  year  the  Government  intro- 
duced an  expansionist  policy  by  proposing  increased  state  activities  supported 
by  loans.  In  addition  to  these,  the  budget  included  loans  of  168  million  kronor 
for  unproductive  purposes  (a  new  departure),  and  the  1934  budget  130  million 
kronor.  New  death  duties  were  earmarked  to  amortize  these  loans  by  1940. 
The  official  aim  of  the  Government  has  been  to  bring  about  a  rise  in  wholesale 
prices  as  opposed  to  a  policy  of  deflation.  The  stabilization  of  the  krona  at 
19-40  to  the  pound,  against  a  parity  of  18-16,  was  also  a  part  of  the  expansion 
policy,  aimed  at  raising  prices  and  encouraging  export. 

1935-36  BUDGET 

The  1935-36  budgetary  estimates  show  an  expenditure  of  1,065-4  million 
kronor  and  a  similar  amount  for.  income,  being  a  decrease  of  41  million  kronor 
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on  the  1934-35  budget.  There  are  two  main  divisions  of  the  budget:  taxation 
and  borrowing.  The  expenditure  and  revenue  of  the  former  are  the  same  at 
928*8  million  kronor,  and  those  of  the  latter  balance  at  136-6  million  kronor. 
The  decrease  in  the  total  budget  represents  principally  a  decline  in  the  borrow- 
ing budget  of  145-5  million  kronor.  (The  Government  has  sufficient  funds  on 
hand,  voted  in  previous  budgets,  to  permit  this  reduction.)  The  taxation  budget 
is  increased  by  104-5  million  kronor.  Increased  revenue  is  to  be  derived  from 
income  and  capital,  automobile  and  margarine  taxes,  from  import  duties,  from 
transfers  of  state  surpluses,  and  from  the  funded  profits  of  the  tobacco 
monopoly. 

NETHERLANDS  PRODUCTION  OF  POTATO  BY-PRODUCTS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds) 

Rotterdam,  May  20,  1935. — Preliminary  figures  which  have  recently  been 
published  by  the  Government  Statistical  Bureau  relative  to  the  Netherlands 
potato  by-products  industry  for  the  1933-34  period  indicate  a  decline  of  produc- 
tion in  comparison  with  the  preceding  season.  The  total  number  of  manufac- 
turers engaged  in  the  potato  products  industry  remains  unchanged  at  thirty- 
four.  As  raw  material,  an  aggregate  of  649,000  metric  tons  of  potatoes  was 
used.  Comparative  quantities  for  the  preceding  three  seasons  were  respectively 
837,000,  373,000,  and  755,000  tons.  The  total  production  of  potato  flour  in 
1933-34  was  135,600  metric  tons  against  154,500  tons  in  1932-33  and  a  yearly 
average  of  175,700  tons  between  1925  and  1930.  The  production  of  dextrine 
amounted  to  26,300  tons  compared  with  29,400  tons  in  the  preceding  period 
and  an  average  of  21,000  tons  in  the  years  from  1925  to  1930.  The  total  output 
of  potato  glucose  weighed  37,200  tons. 

The  production  of  potatoes  is  a  minor  though  important  branch  of  Dutch 
agriculture  which  during  the  crisis  years  has  been  suffering  from  low  prices 
and  over-production.  In  order  to  assist  the  by-products  industry,  the  Govern- 
ment guarantees  a  maximum  price  for  potato  flour,  and  in  order  to  strengthen 
prices  the  state  has  from  time  to  time  purchased  substantial  quantities  of  potato 
flour  and  taken  it  off  the  market. 

MARKET  FOR  PULPWOOD  IN  THE  NETHERLANDS 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  cubic  metre  equals  35-333  cubic  feet;   one  centimetre  equals  0-3937  inch; 
one  fathom  equals  6  feet  by  6  feet  by  6  feet  =  216  cubic  feet) 

Rotterdam,  May  20,  1935. — The  Netherlands  is  an  annual  importer  of 
close  to  400,000  cubic  metres  of  pulpwood.  There  is  no  domestic  supply,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  is  the  country  of  origin  of  most  of  the  imports,  being  credited 
with  80  per  cent  of  the  total.   Most  of  the  balance  is  from  Finland. 

The  Russian  wood  comes  from  both  the  White  Sea  and  Leningrad  districts. 
It  is  well  prepared  and  has  set  a  high  standard  as  regards  quality,  particularly 
on  account  of  its  good  colour  and  uniform  whiteness.  If  Canadian  pulpwood 
could  compete  on  this  basis,  as  well  as  in  price,  it  could  supplant  part  of  the 
imports  that  are  now  coming  from  Russia. 

There  is  one  large  pulpwood  consumer  in  the  Netherlands  who  takes  all 
the  imports.  This  buyer  produces  the  greater  part  of  the  country's  newsprint 
requirements  and  also  manufactures  high-quality  printing  and  writing  papers. 

The  wood  required  by  this  concern  must  be  winter-felled,  of  good,  fresh 
and  merchantable  quality,  straight,  free  from  rot  and  excessive  knots  or  other 
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faults  which  would  make  it  unsuitable  for  the  manufacture  of  sulphite  pulp.  It 
must  be  clean,  sawn  at  either  end  and  clean-barked,  which  means  entirely  free 
of  bark  or  bast. 

The  specifications  demanded  are  a  length  of  1  metre  or  as  an  equivalent 
3i  feet.  The  diameter  at  the  top  end  must  be  10  centimetres  and  up.  Only  3 
per  cent  of  the  total  quantity  is  allowed  at  8  centimetres  and  up.  The  present 
competitive  price  works  out  at  approximately  £4  10s.  per  English  fathom  c.i.f. 
Rotterdam  or  Welsen. 

The  buyer  in  question  would  pay  70  per  cent  of  the  f.o.b.  value  against  the 
full  set  of  clean  bills  of  lading,  the  balance  after  measurement  and  approval 
of  the  cargo  on  the  receiver's  wharf. 

Pulpwood  enters  the  Netherlands  free  of  import  duty.  There  are  no  restric- 
tions as  regards  currency  transfers. 

WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  TRADE  REGULATION  IN  EUROPEAN 

COUNTRIES 

III 

Switzerland 

J.  C.  MACGILLIVRAY,  CANADIAN  TRADE  COMMISSIONER 

(One  franc  equals  $0-193  at  par  ($0-32  at  current  rate) ;  one  metric  ton  equals  2,205  pounds; 
100  kilos  (220  pounds)  equal  3-67  bushels) 

Wheat 

Rotterdam,  May  14,  1935. — The  basis  of  state  control  of  the  wheat  trade  in 
Switzerland  goes  back  to  the  war,  when  in  1915 — as  a  measure  of  national 
emergency — the  Government  assumed  sole  responsibility  for  its  importation  and 
distribution.  This  monopoly  continued  until  1929,  when,  after  a  plebiscite  had 
been  held  on  the  question,  it  was  abandoned. 

The  constitutional  amendment  which  abolished  the  monopoly  provided  at 
the  same  time  measures  of  state  aid  for  domestic  wheat  producers.  The  prin- 
cipal features  are  the  formation  and  maintenance  by  the  Government  of  reserve 
supplies  of  wheat  and  the  acquisition  of  home-grown  wheat  from  the  producer 
at  a  guaranteed  price.  The  state  also  undertook  to  provide  the  machinery  for 
the  selling  of  this  wheat  to  the  millers,  the  paying — under  certain  circumstances 
— of  milling  premiums,  and  the  protection  of  the  national  milling  industry  against 
foreign  competition. 

governing  legislation 

The  legislation  dealing  with  the  wheat  trade  of  Switzerland  is  covered  by  the 
"  Loi  Federale  sur  le  Ravitaillement  du  Pays  en  Ble  "  of  July  7,  1932.  A 
recapitulation  of  the  salient  features  of  this  legislation  is  subjoined: — 

Reserves. — In  order  to  ensure  an  adequate  supply  of  wheat  within  the 
country,  the  Confederation  is  to  maintain  a  reserve  of  approximately  80,000 
metric  tons,  which  quantity  may,  under  exceptional  circumstances,  be  augmented. 
This  reserve  supply  is  to  be  held  in  private  or  public  warehouses  and  also  in 
the  private  store-houses  of  the  mills.  It  is  to  consist  of  the  varieties  and  qualities 
best  suited  for  milling  purposes.  It  is  laid  down  that  the  Federal  Cereal 
Administration — a  Government  body — is  responsible  for  the  renewal  of  reserves. 
Sales  are  made  to  millers  at  the  current  market  prices,  and  concurrently  equal 
quantities  purchased  from  abroad,  so  that  the  specified  quantity  is  always 
held  in  stock.  In  buying  wheat  the  Cereal  Administration  must  purchase  through 
Swiss  importers  of  representatives  of  foreign  grain  firms  domiciled  in  the  country. 
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Domestic  Wheat. — It  is  specified  that  the  Confederation  is  to  purchase 
directly  from  Swiss  producers  wheat  suitable  for  the  making  of  bread.  The  price 
paid  is  to  be  between  34  and  45  francs  per  100  kilos  ($10.88  and  $14.40  per  3-67 
bushels)  f.o.b.  cars  or  franco  mill  or  warehouse. 

The  actual  price  paid  is  to  be  fixed  annually  by  the  Federal  Council,  in  no 
case  later  than  September  of  each  year.  For  wheat  of  a  superior  quality,  a  sup- 
plement of  1.50  francs  per  100  kilos  ($0.48  per  3-67  bushels)  may  be  paid.  Addi- 
tional supplements  may  be  paid  to  producers  of  wheat  in  mountain  regions  on 
account  of  their  higher  production  costs.  Apart  from  aiding  growers  financially, 
the  Confederation  is  to  assist  and  encourage  in  all  possible  other  ways  the 
domestic  production  of  bread  grains. 

Milling  Industry. — The  law  being  reviewed  places  the  milling  industry  in 
general  under  the  supervision  of  the  Confederation  whose  advice  and  instruc- 
tions it  must  follow. 

The  commercial  mills  are  required,  for  instance,  to  store  without  cost  their 
part  of  the  reserve  wheat  and  to  adequately  guard  it  against  deterioration  or 
damage.  Operators  of  commercial  mills  must  also  take  for  grinding  the  indi- 
genous wheat  purchased  by  the  Federation,  and  at  the  request  of  the  Cereal 
Administration  they  must  in  addition  purchase  the  foreign  wheat  held  in  storage 
in  order  to  permit  the  periodic  renewal  of  stocks. 

The  Federal  Council  will  fix  the  price  to  be  paid  for  this  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  price  ruling  for  foreign  wheat  of  similar  quality  franco  mill.  Home- 
grown wheat  is  delivered  to  the  mills  at  a  uniform  price  franco  railway  station  or 
or  destination. 

The  section  dealing  with  the  milling  industry  also  provides  that  the  right 
to  import  bread  flour  is  vested  solely  in  the  Confederation.  The  Cereal  Admin- 
istration may  authorize  such  importation  against  payment  of  a  compensatory 
duty  at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Federal  Council.  Industries  which  do  not  use 
bread  flour  for  the  manufacture  of  bread  may  be  exempted  from  this  tax. 

The  Confederation  is  further  empowered  to  grant  special  facilities  for  the 
transportation  of  flour  in  the  country.  Furthermore,  assistance  is  provided  for 
mills  in  the  mountain  regions  which,  because  of  locality,  could  not  otherwise 
economically  operate. 

Control  of  Wheat  Traffic. — All  firms  and  individuals  who  import,  sell,  or 
trade  in  wheat  are  placed  by  the  Wheat  Act  under  the  supervision  of  the  Con- 
federation. They  must  be  inscribed  in  a  register  of  commerce  and  make  a 
declaration  that  they  will  conform  to  the  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Wheat 
Law  and  in  its  functioning  co-operate  with  the  agents  of  the  state. 

Apart  from  the  surveillance  of  the  trade,  the  actual  movement  of  wheat  is 
government-controlled  from  the  time  it  enters  the  country  until  it  is  finally  con- 
sumed. As  regards  domestic  wheat,  this  superintendence  commences  with  its 
delivery  by  the  producer  to  the  Confederation. 

Feeding  wheat  is  exempt  from  the  foregoing  regulations. 

Protection  of  Consumers. — The  Confederation  is  also  enjoined  to  protect 
the  interests  of  consumers  of  bread  from  exploitation  at  the  hands  of  the  millers 
who  have  monopoly  privileges  as  regards  the  sale  of  flour. 

OPERATION  OF  LAW 

The  administration  of  the  wheat  control  legislation  is  placed  in  the  hands  of 
a  body  known  as  the  Federal  Cereal  Commission,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made  and  whose  headquarters  are  in  Berne.  In  superintending  the  wheat 
trade  this  organization  co-operates  closely  with  the  customs  authorities  and  other 
interested  government  services. 

In  order  to  meet  the  cost  of  paying  an  abnormal  price  for  home-grown 
wheat,  legislation  was  passed  concurrently  with  the  abandonment  of  the 
monopoly  to  raise  the  statistical  tax  on  all  imports. 
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The  price  paid  by  the  Confederation  for  domestic  crop  wheat  of  the  1934 
crop  was  34  francs  per  100  kilos  ($10.88  per  3-67  bushels).  The  same  figure 
has  been  set  for  the  current  year. 

EXTENT  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

With  the  assistance  of  the  legislation  to  which  reference  has  been  made, 
Switzerland  has  a  domestic  production  which  averages  roughly  3,704,400  bushels 
per  annum.  The  area  devoted  to  wheat  culture  remains  fairly  steady  from  year 
to  year  with  an  average  of  130,342  acres.  The  comparatively  high  yield  per  acre 
is  made  possible  by  the  extensive  employment  of  fertilizers. 

RESTRICTED  IMPORTS 

At  the  close  of  1931  Switzerland  adopted  legislation  which  empowered  the 
Federal  Council  to  limit  imports  by  means  of  quota  restrictions.  By  a  decree 
which  became  effective  on  May  12,  wheat  was  placed  under  this  law,  and  since 
then  imports  have  been  only  allowed  under  permit  from  countries  specified  by 
the  authorities. 

The  quotas  granted  to  exporting  countries  are  not  published,  but  are  deter- 
mined quarterly  on  an  arbitrary  basis  and  confidential  instructions  as  to  from 
whom  and  the  quantities  they  may  import  are  issued  to  the  grain  trade.  In 
fixing  quotas  the  repatriation  of  Swiss  credits  frozen  in  cereal-producing  coun- 
tries is  taken  into  consideration.  In  addition,  efforts  are  made  to  effect  com- 
pensation arrangements  with  grain-growing  states  whereby  Swiss  industrial 
products  are  taken  in  exchange  for  wheat. 

The  result  of  this  has  been  a  reorientation  of  a  large  percentage  of  former 
purchases  from  such  countries  as  Canada  and  the  United  States  to  South  America 
and  Europe. 

EXTENT  OF  MARKET 

Despite  the  subvention  of  domestic  production,  its  scope  is  limited  by  the 
topography.  Switzerland  is  still  therefore  an  important  wheat  importer,  par- 
ticularly on  a  per  capita  basis.  During  the  five-year  period  from  1930  to  1934 
average  annual  imports  were  approximately  18,326,764  bushels.  In  1934  the 
figure  was  16,212,783  bushels. 

IMPORT  DUTY  AND  CURRENCY  SITUATION 

Wheat,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin,  is  dutiable  at  the  nominal  rate 
of  0-60  franc  per  100  kilos.  There  are  no  currency  transfer  restrictions,  and 
accordingly  payments  are  made  in  a  regular  manner. 

Flour 

There  is  the  equivalent  of  a  prohibition  on  the  importation  of  flour  into 
Switzerland.  The  market  is  reserved  exclusively  for  Swiss  millers  by  a  govern- 
ment import  monopoly.  The  "  Loi  Federale  sur  le  Ravitaillement  du  Pays  en 
Ble,"  which  confers -this  authority  on  the  Confederation,  states  that  the  Cereal 
Administration  may  authorize  flour  imports  against  the  payment  of  a  compen- 
satory duty  the  amount  of  which  is  fixed  by  the  Federal  Council.  There  is  also 
a  proviso  that  industries  which  might  require  flour  for  purposes  other  than 
bread-making  may  be  allowed  exemption  from  this  levy.  In  practice  there  are 
no  imports  of  bread-making  flour. 

The  domestic  milling  industry  is  given  this  monopoly  vis-a-vis  the  govern- 
ment supervision  to  which  it  has  to  submit  and  the  storing  without  charge  of 
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part  of  the  state  wheat  reserves.  Mention  was  made  of  these  features  in  the 
preceding  section  of  this  report  on  the  wheat  trade  regulations  prevailing  in 
Switzerland. 

IV 
Belgium 

henri  turcot ,  canadian  trade  commissioner 
Wheat 

Brussels,  May  14,  1935. — In  1932  the  Belgian  Government  took  action  with 
a  view  to  protecting  wheat-growers.  No  taxes  were  imposed  on  wheat  from 
abroad,  but  millers  were  compelled  to  use  domestic  wheat  for  blending  in  a  pro- 
portion of  5  per  cent,  which  percentage  was  subsequently  raised  to  10  and  later 
to  20  per  cent,  while  the  price  of  Belgian  wheat  was  fixed  at  85  francs  per  100 
kilograms  (220-46  pounds) — that  is  to  say,  20  francs  higher  than  the  world  price. 
In  July,  1933,  this  system  was  discontinued  as  not  being  satisfactory,  and  wheat 
from  abroad  became  subject  to  licence.  The  revenue  derived  from  the  licence 
fees  (10  francs  per  100  kilograms)  was  used  by  the  Government  to  pay  the 
farmers  a  bounty  of  20  francs  per  100  kilograms  of  wheat  grown,  the  bounties 
being  distributed  on  the  basis  of  areas  cultivated  and  of  the  average  yield  of 
each  district.  The  obligation  on  the  millers  to  employ  a  certain  percentage  of 
domestic  wheat  was  no  longer  in  force.  The  licence  system  still  exists,  but  as 
from  March  31,  1935,  the  licence  fees  have  been  cancelled,  this  measure  being 
adopted  in  order  to  prevent  too  great  a  rise  in  the  price  of  bread  following  the 
devaluation  of  the  belga,  Licences  for  the  importation  of  wheat  into  Belgium  are 
granted  to  any  one  and  for  unlimited  quantities,  and  importers  may  effect  their 
purchases  in  the  country  of  their  choice. 

The  transmission  (sales)  tax  imposed  on  foreign  wheat  for  consumption  in 
Belgium  amounts  to  2-5  per  cent  of  the  c.i.f.  value,  irrespective  of  the  country 
of  origin.   No  entry  duty  is  levied,  and  no  certificate  of  origin  is  required. 

Flour 

The  Belgian  milling  industry  is  well  protected.  The  importation  into  Belgium 
of  flour  for  bread-making  is  prohibited;  only  small  quantities  for  special  pur- 
poses are  permitted  entry  under  licence,  and  quotas  are  granted  only  to  Canada, 
the  United  States,  and  France.  France's  quota  is  equal  to  20  metric  tons  per 
month,  and  French  flour  may  be  employed  only  for  the  making  of  certain  biscuits 
for  re-export.  The  quota  allowed  to  Canada  and  the  United  States,  the  two 
countries  being  combined  for  the  purpose  of  the  quota,  amounts  to  50  metric 
tons  monthly,  and  flour  from  these  countries  may  be  imported  only  for  the 
making  of  biscottes  (a  variety  of  toasted  bread),  or  for  resale  to  ships'  stores. 
The  licence  fee  is  14  francs  per  100  kilograms.  The  duty  is  4-60  francs  per  100 
kilograms,  gross  weight.  The  taxe  forfaitaire — a  sales  tax  covering  all  transac- 
tions—amounts to  2-5  per  cent  of  the  duty-paid  value,  irrespective  of  the  country 
of  origin,  in  the  case  of  flour  packed  in  barrels  or  sacks,  and  to  5  per  cent  of  the 
duty-paid  value,  also  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin,  on  flour  put  up  for 
retail  sale.   No  certificate  of  origin  is  required. 

Licences  for  the  importation  of  flour  for  feeding  purposes,  the  local  produc- 
tion of  which  is  protected  by  an  entry  duty  of  4-60  francs  per  100  kilograms, 
gross  weight,  are  granted  freely  to  any  importer  and  for  unlimited  quantities, 
importers  being  at  liberty  to  obtain  their  requirements  wherever  they  wish.  No 
licence  fee  is  imposed.  The  taxe  forfaitaire  amounts  to  2-5  per  cent  of  the  duty- 
paid  value,  irrespective  of  the  country  of  origin.  No  certificate  of  origin  is 
demanded. 
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MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
III 

Druggists'  Sundries  and  Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

Druggists'  Sundries 

There  is  a  steady  demand  in  Belgium  for  practicaliy  all  the  articles  com- 
prised under  this  heading,  but,  owing  to  cheap  domestic  production,  competition 
is  keen. 

HOT-WATER  BOTTLES 

Imports  are  from  Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  Canada, 
Japan,  France,  and  Austria.  Canadian  hot-water  bottles  were  recently  intro- 
duced into  this  country  and  their  quality  and  style  are  appreciated.  Generally 
speaking,  Canadian,  United  States,  and  United  Kingdom  hot-water  bottles  are 
high  in  price,  and  sales  are  limited.  German,  Japanese,  and  especially  Belgian 
bottles  are  offered  at  very  low  prices;  a  locally  made  bottle  can  be  obtained 
retail  for  approximately  35  cents.  Varied  colours  and  attractive  designs  are 
wanted.  The  usual  Canadian  and  American  sizes  are  acceptable,  but  the  2-litre 
bottle  (3J  pints)  is  preferred.  Envelope-packing  is  generally  requested,  but 
some  shipments  are  made  in  cartons  with  cellophane-covered  opening,  which  are 
useful  for  display  purposes. 

Ebonite  combination  stoppers  for  use  with  hot-water  bottles  may  be  sold 
in  Belgium,  but  the  tube  inlet  should  be  of  the  correct  size.  A  sample  stopper 
meeting  the  Belgian  requirements  may  be  inspected  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Bathing  Caps. — Full-head  shaped  caps  in  plain  colours,  preferably  white, 
blonde,  and  brunette,  with  hair  wave  design,  are  required.  There  is  no  market 
for  two-piece  or  variegated  colour  caps.  Cheap  caps  are  produced  locally. 
Germany,  the  United  States,  Japan,  Czechoslovakia,  France,  and  the  United 
Kingdom  are  the  sources  of  imports.  The  price  factor  dominates  all  others;  a 
good  cap  should  not  cost  more  than  15  cents  c.i.f.  Antwerp. 

Surgeons'  Gloves. — One  Canadian  firm  has  been  successful  in  marketing 
surgeons'  gloves  in  Belgium.  Belgian  doctors,  however,  have  for  many  years 
been  accustomed  to  French  gloves,  which,  although  of  inferior  quality  and 
loosely  made,  have  held  the  market.  This  competition  is  difficult  to  overcome, 
but  a  quality  article  should  be  able  to  make  some  headway,  provided  prices  are 
in  line.  Surgeons'  gloves  should  be  in  all  sizes  and  half  sizes,  from  6  to  10,  and 
of  both  smooth  and  rough  finish.  There  seems  to  be  a  preference  for  medium- 
weight  gloves  with  banded  wrists,  although  the  market  takes  also  both  light  and 
heavy-weight  with  rolled  wrists.  Gloves  should  be  able  to  stand  twenty  or 
more  sterilizations.  The  packing  preferred  consists  of  12  pairs  of  a  size  to  a  box, 
each  pair  being  wrapped  in  tissue  paper.  Except  for  very  large  quantities,  ship- 
ments are  generally  made  by  parcel  post,  the  importer  being  charged  with  the 
exact  amount  of  postage  and  insurance. 

Finger  and  Examination  Cots. — Cots  of  an  inferior  quality  are  produced 
locally.  Imports  are  from  Germany,  France,  England,  and  the  United  States, 
but  they  are  of  a  low  grade.  Finger  cots  should  be  of  small,  medium,  and 
large  sizes,  packed  one  dozen  to  an  envelope,  sizes  being  assorted.  Examination 
cots  should  be  of  one  or  two  fingers,  with  apron.  There  are  sales  possibilities  for 
a  good  article  of  pure  gum  rubber,  soft  and  elastic. 
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Nipples. — Nipples  are  manufactured  locally  on  a  large  scale,  while  exports 
are  quite  important;  nevertheless  there  are  some  imports  from  Germany,  the 
United  States,  and  the  United  Kingdom.  If  Canadian  manufacturers  could 
produce  a  nipple,  differing  somewhat  in  form  from  those  already  on  the  Belgian 
market  and  adaptable  to  all  bottles,  sales  might  be  effected.  Samples  of  English, 
German,  American,  and  Belgian  nipples  may  be  inspected  on  application  to  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Miscellaneous. — Atomizers,  syringes,  douches,  air  cushions,  ice  bags,  and  the 
like  are  manufactured  m  Belgium;  they  are  also  imported,  particularly  from 
Germany  and  France.  Samples  of  these  articles  were  submitted  recently  to  the 
Belgian  trade  by  the  Brussels  office  on  behalf  of  a  Candian  manufacturer  and, 
although  the  quality  was  judged  very  good,  prices  were  found  to  be  altogether 
non-competitive. 

DUTIES 

The  rates  of  duty  applicable  in  Belgium  to  the  above  articles,  irrespective 
of  the  country  of  origin,  are  as  follows: — 

Belgian  Frs., 

Surgeons'  gloves,  finger  and  examination  cots,  nipples,  atom-    per  100  Kilos,  Net  Weight 

izers,  syringes  and  douches   1,200.00 

Hot  water  bottles,  air  cushions,  and  ice  bags   1,200.00 

Bathing  caps  ad  val.  17.25  per  cent 

The  articles  mentioned  in  this  section,  when  originating  in  Canada,  are  sub- 
ject to  a  transmission  (sales)  tax  of  7-5  per  cent  against  2-5  per  cent  when  they 
come  from  other  countries. 

Mechanical  Rubber  Goods 

TRANSMISSION   AND  CONVEYOR  BELTING 

Belgium  being  a  highly  industrialized  country,  it  follows  that  there  is  an 
important  demand  for  belting  of  all  kinds.  Camel  hair,  cotton,  balata,  leather, 
and  rubber  belting  is  manufactured  locally.  Owing  to  the  importance  of  the 
tanning  industry  is  Belgium,  leather  belting  predominates.  Rubber  transmission 
belting  is  made  by  a  number  of  firms.  Exports  are  more  considerable  than 
imports.  Imports  are  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  France,  and 
Germany.  One  important  United  States  firm  with  its  own  organization  in  Brus- 
sels has  been  on  the  market  for  twenty  years,  and  is  consequently  well  established. 
No  Canadian  imports  of  rubber  belting  can  be  traced  as  having  been  shipped  to 
Belgium  since  1930,  when  a  Toronto  firm  obtained  a  fairly  large  order  for  con- 
veyor belting.  Transmission  belting  should  be  of  the  friction  surface,  cut-edge 
type,  in  3  inch-4  ply,  4  inch-4  ply,  and  other  sizes  up  to  8  inch-6  ply. 

As  regards  conveyor  belting  all  types  are  used,  but  quotations  are  invariably 
made  to  specific  requirements.  The  mining  industry  is  the  chief  outlet  for  this 
type  of  belting. 

The  trade  in  transmission  and  conveyor  belting  is  highly  specialized  and 
must  be  handled  by  well-established  agents. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Rubber  Packings. — There  is  no  volume  market  for  rubber  packings  in  Bel- 
gium. The  only  volume  sales  are  for  cheap  types  of  asbestos  wick,  flax,  jute,  and 
other  packings  in  which  no  Canadian  manufacturer  can  hope  to  compete.  What 
few  imports  of  rubber  packings  there  are  originate  in  the  United  States  and  con- 
sist of  duck  and  rubber  packings  for  air,  water,  and  low-pressure  steam,  the  sizes 
being  those  current  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  In  order  to  introduce 
Canadian  packings,  the  services  of  a  well-established  agent  would  have  to  be 
obtained. 
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Garden  Hose. — Garden  hose  is  manufactured  locally  and  sold  at  very  low 
prices.  Transport  duty  and  other  charges  would  increase  the  f.o.b.  price  of 
Canadian  hose  by  over  60  per  cent  and  would  seem  to  render  competition  difficult. 
Principal  sizes  are  and  f-inch.   Small  quantities  are  imported  from  Ger- 

many, the  United  States,  and  Great  Britain.  There  is  only  a  small  market  for 
moulded  all-rubber  hose;  the  fabric-lined  hose,  thinner  and  more  flexible,  is 
preferred. 

Fire  Hose. — The  market  for  fire  hose  is  almost  entirely  in  the  hands  of 
English  manufacturers,  and  more  particularly  of  a  Manchester  firm  which 
specializes  in  this  item.  There  is  some  domestic  production,  but  the  quality  is  not 
high.  German  fire  hose  is  too  expensive,  and  Canadian  prices  are  reported  to  be 
about  20  per  cent  higher  than  English  quotations. 

Oil  Hose. — A  good  market  exists  in  Belgium  for  suction  oil  hose  in  4-,  6-,  8-, 
and  10-inch  sizes;  95  per  cent  of  the  business  is  said  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one 
important  United  States  concern  with  offices  in  Brussels.  The  remaining  5  per 
cent  is  supplied  by  the  domestic  industry  and  by  imports  from  the  United 
Kingdom. 

Gasolene  Tubing. — The  market  is  practically  entirely  in  United  States  hands, 
but  prices  are  estimated  to  be  barely  remunerative.  The  demand  is  for  metal- 
lined  rubber  and  cotton  hose  in  f-  and  1-inch  sizes. 

Rubber  Cables. — Rubber  cables  are  manufactured  in  Belgium  on  a  large 
scale.  The  principal  manufacturing  plant  is  the  Ateliers  de  Constructions  Elec- 
triques  de  Charleroi,  one  of  the  world's  largest  producers  of  insulated  cable. 
Imports  are  negligible. 

Small  Mechanical  Lines. — Bath  and  basin  plugs,  bibb  washers  and  other 
plumbers'  accessories  are  all  produced  in  Belgium,  and  competition  is  difficult,  if 
not  impossible.  Pure  gum  tubing  for  gas  stoves  is  sold  by  Pirelli  (Italy) . 

Details  of  the  import  duties  and  transmission  (sales)  tax  on  mechanical 
rubber  goods  may  be  obtained  by  interested  Canadian  firms  on  application  to 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN  ARGENTINA 

With  reference  to  the  report  on  the  above  subject  which  was  published  in 
last  week's  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  the  last  part  of  the  last 
sentence  of  the  second  paragraph  on  page  1003  should  read  as  follows:  "for  the 
period  October  1,  1934,  to  April  18,  1935,  the  export  of  wool  amounted  to  216,631 
bales  as  compared  with  243,733  bales  for  the  same  period  last  season." 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  URUGUAY 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  metric  ton  is  used  throughout  this  report  and  is  equal  to  about  2,205  pounds. 
One  Uruguayan  peso  at  par  equals  $1-034  Canadian) 

Buenos  Aires,  April  29,  1935. — Conditions  in  Uruguay  during  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  continued  to  be  depressed.  The  two  great  industries  of 
tin1  country,  namely  cattle  and  wool,  have  shown  no  favourable  reactions  and 
there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  improvement.  Meanwhile  the  import  and 
exchange  markets  continue  to  be  handicapped  by  lack  of  sufficient  export  paper 
to  cover  their  requirements.  Although  railway  traffic  receipts  showed  a  slight 
decline  for  the  period  July  1,  1934,  to  April  20,  1935,  more  business  activity 
for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  in  the  local  market  is  reflected  by  higher  bank 
clearings. 
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Figures  regarding  the  foreign  trade  for  the  first  quarter  are  not  available, 
but  the  trade  returns  for  the  whole  of  1934  show  that  there  was  an  increase  in 
both  imports  and  exports.  In  1934  total  imports  amounted  to  62,712,344  pesos 
artificial  appraisal  values,  as  compared  with  60,643,955  pesos  in  1933.  Similarly 
exports  amounted  to  69,772,758  pesos  market  values,  against  66,637,590  pesos 
in  1933. 

TRADE  TREATIES 

Continuing  Uruguay's  policy  of  arranging  trade  treaties  to  facilitate  the 
disposal  of  its  principal  products,  an  agreement  has  been  signed  with  Italy, 
which  provides  that  the  exchange  arising  from  exports  to  Italy  will  be  handled 
by  the  Bank  of  the  Republic.  The  text  of  the  agreement  has  not  been  pub- 
lished, but  it  is  understood  that  Italy  will  purchase  certain  specified  quantities 
of  hides  and  wool.  In  the  same  way  the  Bank  of  the  Republic  has  signed  an 
agreement  with  a  firm  representing  Russian  interests  to  export  hides  to  the 
value  of  about  £22,000;  in  exchange  they  will  be  allowed  to  use  most  of  the 
exchange  so  created  to  pay  for  imports  from  Russia.  The  Government  has 
also  drawn  up  a  treaty  with  France  which,  according  to  unofficial  reports,  estab- 
lishes a  clearing  house  for  exchange  that  automatically  secures  for  imports  from 
France  and  for  blocked  funds  a  certain  percentage  of  the  exchange  provided 
by  Uruguayan  exports  to  France.  Another  agreement,  along  the  lines  of  the 
French  accord,  has  been  drawn  up  with  Switzerland. 

In  order  to  facilitate  the  negotiations  of  these  trade  treaties,  a  decree  has 
been  issued  stipulating  that  all  agreements  made  between  the  Bank  of  the 
Republic  and  private  concerns,  with  the  object  of  finding  new  markets  for 
Uruguay's  products,  must  be  taken  into  account  by  the  Honorary  Importation 
and  Exchange  Commission  when  considering  the  allotment  of  import  permits. 

INTEREST  ON  FOREIGN  DEBT 

In  order  to  finance  the  construction  of  a  petroleum  refinery  by  the  state 
entity  dealing  in  the  sale  of  oil  fuels  and  alcohol,  a  second  and  third  series  of 
an  internal  debt  issue  has  been  authorized  to  the  nominal  value  of  3,000,000 
pesos.  The  interest  payment  on  the  foreign  debt  continues  to  be  met  at  the 
uniform  rate  of  3J  per  cent,  regardless  of  the  contracted  interest  of  the  obliga- 
tion, while  the  amortization  services  are  still  completely  suspended. 

COMMODITY  MARKETS 

Conditions  on  the  cattle  market  have  shown  no  improvement  and  the  low 
level  of  prices  continued  throughout  the  quarter.  Cattle  slaughterings  for  the 
months  of  January  and  February  were  181,750  head,  which  is  an  increase  of 
39,204  head  over  last  year's  period.  Similarly,  sheep  and  pig  killings  were  higher 
than  last  year,  being  240,885  and  6,342  head  respectively.  Except  for  a  slightly 
better  interest  at  the  end  of  March,  the  wool  market  was  dull  throughout  the 
quarter.  The  estimated  production  for  this  season  is  set  at  50,000  tons  and, 
while  in  normal  years  the  bulk  of  the  clip  would  have  been  exported  by  this 
time,  at  the  end  of  March  more  than  50  per  cent  was  still  to  be  sold.  Total 
shipments  from  October  1,  1934,  to  April  25,  1935,  amounted  to  62,117  bales 
(about  450  kilograms  each)  as  compared  with  94,408  bales  for  the  same  period 
last  year.  An  agreement  was  approved  by  the  Government  whereby  the  state 
electric  plant  should  pay  a  debt  of  about  £300,000  owing  to  a  German  firm,  by 
exporting  about  5,000  tons  of  wool,  which  will  provide  a  useful  outlet  for  a  good 
quantity  of  the  stocks  still  on  hand.  The  hide  markets  have  been  more  encourag- 
ing, the  demand  for  sheepskins  and  salted  hides  being  fairly  active  throughout 
the  quarter.  Dry  hides  have  been  in  little  demand,  but  prospects  improved 
towards  the  end  of  March. 
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The  wheat  market  has  generally  been  firm  with  supplies  being  readily 
taken  up  by  local  millers,  although  in  February  prices  dropped  owing  to  lack  of 
demand.  It  is  now  considered  certain  that  there  will  be  no  wheat  available  for 
export  from  this  year's  crop.  Maize  quotations  were  firm  for  January  and  Feb- 
ruary, but  heavy  entries  during  March  and  April  caused  prices  to  drop. 

Money  continued  to  be  plentiful  throughout  the  quarter,  with  rates  at  low 
levels.  Owing  to  the  new  regulations  requiring  importers  to  pay  for  their  goods 
before  clearing  through  the  customs,  the  demand  for  funds  so  created  began  to 
be  felt  in  April  although  rates  showed  no  change.  The  bond  market  was  firm 
throughout,  with  internal  government  loans  showing  slightly  improved  quota- 
tions. 

CROP  YIELD  ESTIMATES 

Conditions  in  the  grazing  and  farming  districts  have  generally  been  favour- 
able, with  cattle  and  sheep  in  good  condition  and  indications  for  an  improved 
maize  crop.  In  spite  of  the  low  prices  being  paid  for  cattle,  the  Government 
bounty  paid  on  deliveries  of  cattle  to  the  local  markets  is  encouraging  sales.  The 
second  estimate  of  crop  yields  for  the  1934-35  season  reveals  a  considerable 
reduction  in  wheat  when  compared  with  last  season's  yield,  which  is  accounted 
for  by  unfavourable  weather  during  harvesting  and  disease  in  the  crops.  This 
second  estimate  is  given  as  follows: — 

1934-35  1933-34 
Tons  Tons 

Wheat   263,348  399,353 

Linseed   97,973  73,059 

Oats   46,782  46,716 

The  official  estimate  of  maize  production  for  this  year  is  set  at  161,504  tons, 
which  represents  an  increase  of  18-5  per  cent  over  last  year's  total. 


INDUSTRIAL  PROFITS   IN  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty;  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  yen  equals  approximately  $0-30  Canadian) 

Tokyo,  May  8,  1935. — The  half-yearly  report  on  business  profits  among 
1,250  of  the  leading  Japanese  institutions  shows  that  for  the  last  half  of  1934, 
1,175  of  these  companies  showed  a  profit  aggregating  409,100,000  yen.  The 
remaining  75  concerns  declared  a  loss  amounting  to  4,600,000  yen,  so  that  the 
net  profit  of  all  these  companies  amounted  to  404,500,000  yen.  This  cor- 
responds to  10-3  per  cent  on  the  paid-up  capital  of  7,843,000,000  yen  and  7-9 
per  cent  on  the  subscribed  capital  of  10,252,000,000  3^en. 

The  net  profit  for  this  period  as  compared  with  the  previous  period  and  the 
same  period  of  last  year  showed  a  remarkable  increase  of  21,400,000  yen  (5-6 
per  cent)  and  55,500,000  yen  (15*9  per  cent)  respectively.  The  ratio  of  gain 
advanced  to  10-3  per  cent  for  the  period  under  review  from  10  per  cent  for 
the  first  half  of  1934  and  9-3  per  cent  for  the  second  half  of  1933.  The  number 
of  concerns  which  showed  a  loss  for  this  period  increased  by  five  against  the 
preceding  period  and,  when  compared  with  the  corresponding  period  of  1933, 
decreased  by  eleven,  with  an  increase  in  losses  of  1,600,000  yen  and  a  reduction 
in  losses  of  1,500,000  yen  respectively. 

Owing  to  a  remarkable  expansion  of  Japanese  export  trade  in  consequence 
of  the  decline  of  the  yen  and  a  boom  in  the  war  supply  industries,  a  notable 
business  improvement  took  place  during  this  period,  although  considerable 
damage  was  done  to  plants  and  houses  in  the  Kwansai  district  by  the  typhoon 
which  occurred  in  September,  1934.    This  had  the  effect  of  reducing  business 
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profits  for  the  second  half  of  1934.  On  the  whole,  no  industry  showed  a  loss. 
Trading  concerns,  however,  such  as  woollen  textile,  hemp,  rayon,  sugar  refining, 
hides  and  leather,  cement,  copper,  commerce,  stock  exchange,  warehousing, 
banking  and  trust  showed  reductions  in  profits  as  compared  with  the  preceding 
period. 

The  fibre  industries  in  general  continued  to  advance.  Conditions  in  the 
spinning  industry  were  again  favourable.  Rayon  showed  increased  production, 
which  resulted  in  a  market  slump,  thus  halting  expansion.  The  hemp  industry, 
though  steadily  recovering,  was  affected  by  the  typhoon  in  the  Kwansai  dis- 
trict. Woollen  textile  manufactures  showed  diminished  profits  owing  to  an 
increase  of  stocks  and  higher  production  costs.  In  the  food  industries,  profits 
were  shown  in  brewing  and  flour  milling,  but  the  sugar  refining  industry  declined. 
The  hide  and  leather  industry  was  in  a  slump  owing  to  low  quotations  for  manu- 
factures. Paper-making,  favoured  with  a  strong  market  and  increased  consump- 
tion, advanced  considerably.  The  cement  industry  showed  a  decline  due  to 
weaker  market  conditions  resulting  from  over-production.  The  manufacture 
of  pottery  and  of  chemicals  showed  improvement  as  a  result  of  an  active 
demand  for  these  commodities. 

The  iron  and  steel  industry  showed  the  highest  gains  during  this  period; 
the  ship-  and  car-building  industry  improved  remarkably,  showing  increased 
profits,  due  to  repeat  orders  from  the  Army  and  Navy  Departments.  In  mining, 
coal  and  other  minerals  producers  gained,  but  the  copper  industry  showed  reduced 
profits  due  to  damage  by  the  typhoon  in  the  Kwansai  district.  Machine  and 
machine  tool  manufacturers  showed  noteworthy  profits.  A  decline  in  com- 
merce was  due  to  smaller  profits  of  trading  companies;  the  department  stores 
showed  a  fair  advance,  however,  due  to  increased  consuming  power  of  the 
public  as  a  result  of  industrial  activities.  The  stock  market  showed  reduced 
profits,  and  the  rice  exchange  some  improvement.  Land  and  building  recovered 
steadily. 

In  the  group  of  public  utilities,  electric  light  and  power,  gas,  railways  and 
tramways  continued  to  show  gains.  Shipping  circles  showed  remarkable 
improvement,  owing  to  an  advance  in  freight  rates.  Warehousing  on  the  whole 
fared  well,  but  losses  suffered  by  several  warehouses  in  the  Kwansai  district 
through  the  typhoon  resulted  in  lowered  profits.  Gum  planters  showed  gains 
owing  to  increased  consumption  of  their  products  and  to  restricted  production. 
Under  miscellaneous,  the  Nichiro  Fishery  Company  activities  show  favourable 
results.  The  amusement,  printing,  and  bus  traffic  industries  were  no  less  favour- 
able. The  banking  business  suffered  from  inactivity  in  loans  and  low  rates  of 
interest,  and  the  same  might  be  said  of  the  trust  companies. 

Apart  from  the  above-mentioned  concerns,  100  firms  (total  paid-up  capital, 
140,700,000  yen)  which  settle  their  accounts  once  a  year  showed  a  profit  of 
27,100,000  yen  (13-9  per  cent),  a  reduction  of  6,300,000  yen  as  compared  with 
the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  This  was  due  to  a  decline  in 
insurance  business. 

Sixty  banks  and  firms  in  Formosa,  Korea,  Saghalien,  Kwantung  Province, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Far  East  (total  paid-up  capital,  394,100,000  yen)  showed 
a  gain  of  24,600,000  yen  (12-5  per  cent),  an  increase  of  1,500,000  yen  as  com- 
pared with  last  year.  This  increase  was  due  largely  to  improvement  in  the  sugar 
refining  companies. 
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BRITISH  MERCHANDISE   MARKS  ACT 


SALT 


Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1626,  dated  March  30,  1935,  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London 
reports  that  the  draft  of  an  Order  in  Council  has  now  been  published  which, 
if  approved  by  Parliament,  will  require  prepacked  salt  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  to  bear  an  indication  of  origin  in  the  manner  prescribed,  on 
sale  or  on  exposure  for  sale  in  this  country. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 


Tariff  Amendments  in  Bermuda 


The  Bermuda  House  of  Assembly,  by  an  amendment  (effective  April  23)  to 


the  Customs 
modities: — 


Tariff  Act,  1935,  increased  the  duties  on  the  following  corn- 


Former  Kates 
British 
Preferential 


Alcohol  and  rum  per  gal.  9s. 

plus  ad  val.  28J% 
Arrack,   brandy,   cordials,  gin, 
peppermint  water,  shrub  and 

whisky  per  gal.  lis.  3d. 

plus  ad  val.  28J% 

Gasolene   10%  ad  val. 

Oil,  bunker;  fuel  and  diesel 

per  ton  4s. 

Sugar  per  100  lb.  Free 

Unenumerated  goods.   ..ad  val.  10% 


General 
10s. 
3U% 


12s.  6d. 
3U% 
12  J  %  ad  val. 


Free 
12*% 


New  Rates 
British 
Preferential  General 
lis.  3d.  12s.  6d. 

28|%  3U% 


12s.  4Jd. 
28|% 
l|d.  per  gal. 

5s. 
lOd. 

11% 


13s.  9d. 
3U% 
lfd.  per  gal. 

6s.  3d. 

Is. 
13|% 


Holland  Removes  Restriction  on  Importation  of  Certain  Meat  Products 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam,  reports 
that  in  consequence  of  a  decree  of  May  22  meat  products  of  Canadian  origin, 
with  the  exception  of  those  subject  to  quota  restrictions,  may  now  be  imported 
into  the  Netherlands.  The  principal  commodities  for  which  a  market  exists  and 
which  are  of  interest  to  Canadian  exporters  are  casings  and  animal  glands.  Ship- 
ments of  these  should  be  accompanied  by  a  prescribed  official  certificate,  with 
the  text  in  English  and  in  Dutch,  and  signed  by  a  Department  of  Agriculture 
veterinary  inspector. 

French  Mark  of  Origin  on  Rubber  Goods 

Mr.  J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache  in  Paris,  writes  that  the 
French  regulations  governing  the  mark  of  origin  on  rubber  tires  and  tubes  have 
been  changed  and  are  now  as  follows:  The  country  of  origin  must  be  moulded 
in  letters  6  mm.  high  for  tires  and  tubes  for  automobiles,  and  4  mm.  high  for 
tires  and  tubes  for  other  purposes.  In  the  case  of  other  rubber  goods,  the  name 
of  the  country  of  origin  need  not  be  moulded  into  the  rubber  if  it  is  manifestly 
impossible  to  do  so  because  of  form,  texture,  etc.,  or  if  such  moulding  would 
have  a  deleterious  effect  on  the  product. 

Reduced  Duties  on  Wheat  and  Wheat  Flour  in  British  India 

A  notice  issued  by  the  Collector  of  Customs,  Calcutta,  India,  effective 
April  13,  1935,  established  a  duty  of  \\  rupees  per  cwt.  (112  pounds)  on  both 
wheat  and  wheat  flour,  operative  until  March  31,  1936.  Wheat  formerly  was 
dutiable  at  2  rupees  per  cwt.  and  wheat  flour  at  2h  rupees  per  cwt.  The  rupee 
equals  Is.  6d. 
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Belgian  Transmission  (Sales)  Tax 

Mr.  Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Brussels,  reports 
under  date  May  16  that  a  royal  decree  published  in  the  Moniteur  Beige  of  May  15 
and  effective  as  from  May  20,  reduces  the  rate  of  the  transmission  (sales)  tax  on 
certain  goods.  The  only  items  affected  which  may  be  of  interest  to  Canada  are 
automobile  tires  and  tubes,  and  hosiery  of  artificial  silk  or  mercerized  cotton. 
These  goods  previously  were  subject  to  a  tax  of  9  per  cent  ad  valorem  when 
imported  from  any  country  except  Canada  and  14  per  cent  when  imported  from 
Canada.  They  will  now  pay  7-5  per  cent  when  imported  from  Canada  and  2-5 
per  cent  when  imported  from  any  other  country. 

Agricultural  Implements  Free  of  Duty  in  Lower  California,  Mexico 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writing 
under  date  May  25,  1935,  advises  that,  effective  immediately,  all  agricultural 
implements  and  equipment,  including  insecticide  spraying  machinery,  pumps  of 
certain  types,  paraffined  paper  cones  for  protecting  plants,  shovels  and  picks, 
tractors,  etc.,  may  be  imported  into  the  northern  territory  of  Lower  California, 
Mexico,  free  of  duty. 

Cuban  Minimum  Tariff  Extended  to  Germany 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  writes  under 
date  May  23  that  a  Cuban  presidential  decree  of  May  17,  1935,  extends  to  Ger- 
many the  benefit  of  the  Cuban  minimum  tariff  on  the  understanding  that  Ger- 
many will  purchase  during  1935  Cuban  products  amounting  in  value  to  not  less 
than  50  per  cent  of  her  sales  to  Cuba.  This  action  is  in  pursuance  of  the  new 
Cuban  tariff  system  whereby  the  Cuban  minimum,  intermediate,  or  maximum 
tariffs  are  applied  to  countries  in  accordance  with  their  balance  of  trade  with 
Cuba.  (See  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1625:  March  23,  1935,  page 
480.)  During  1934  Cuba  imported  from  Germany  goods  to  the  value  of 
$2,905,194,  while  exports  to  Germany  from  Cuba  were  valued  at  $793,099. 

Surtax  on  Imports  into  Argentina  Retained 

Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  in  Buenos  Aires,  writes 
under  date  May  8  that,  according  to  a  decree  dated  December  29,  1934,  but  only 
recently  published  in  the  official  bulletin,  the  Argentine  customs  authorities  are 
ordered  to  continue  to  collect  the  additional  10  per  cent  surtax  levied  on  most 
imports  into  Argentina,  which  was  to  have  expired  on  December  31,  1934.  (See 
Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1560:  December  23,  1933,  page  1056.)  The 
decree  provides  that  if  the  Argentine  Congress  does  not  officially  approve  the 
continuance  of  the  tax  for  the  present  year,  the  amount  collected  will  be  refunded. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Public  Works 
Department,  Wellington,  and  the  Post  and  Telegraph  Department,  Wellington. 
These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Public  Works 
Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  and  the  Director-General  (Stores 
Division),  General  Post  Office,  Wellington,  in  accordance  with  these  specifica- 
tions.  Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Public  Works  Department. — Section  423.  Arapimi  Scheme:  Equipment  for  electric  lift, 
including  lift  far,  lifting  ropes,  counter  weight,  control  and  safety  gear;  control,  signalling, 
and  safety  switches;  landing  doors;  buffers  and  stops.    (Tenders  close  September  17.) 

Post  and  Telegraph  Depart 'me n t . — 6,000  dials,  automatic,  with  stainless  steel  finger  plate 
and  stop,  to  specification.    (Tenders  close  August  20.) 
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Canadian  Manufacturers  and  Exporters  are  strongly 
advised  to  file  all  numbers  of  the  44  Commercial  In- 
telligence Journal "  for  future  reference,  and  to  bind 
them  with  the  Index  at  the  end  of  each  half  year. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS:  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  4 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  4,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  May  27,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 


Nominal 
Quotations 

Present  or  in  Montreal 

Country                       Unit  Former  Week  ending 

Gold  Parity  May  27 

Austria  Schilling          .1407  $  .1873 

Belgium  Belga          .1001  .1704 

Bulgaria  Lev          .0072  .0127 

Czechoslovakia  Krone          .0296  .0415 

Denmark  ..Krone          .2680  .2208 

Finland  Markka          .0252  .0218 

France  Franc          .0392  .0657 

Germany  Reichsmark           .2382  .4023 

Great  Britain  Pound        4.8666  4.9467 

Greece  Drachma           .0130  .0093 

Holland  .  ..Guilder          .4020  .6761 

Hungary  Pengo           .1749  .2935 

Italy  Lira          .0526  .0820 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar          .0176  .0227 

Norway  Krone          .2680  .2484 

Portugal  Escudo          .0442  .0449 

Roumania  Leu           .0060  .0101 

Spain  Peseta          .1930  "l363 

Sweden  Krona           .2680  .2550 

Switzerland  Franc           .1930  3227 

United  States  Dollar         1.0000  '9993 

Argentina  Peso  (paper)           .4245  .3292* 

! 2583t 

Brazil  Milreis  (paper)           .1196  .0831* 

•0538t 

Chile  Peso          .1217  .0510* 

!0410f 

Colombia  Peso          .9733  .5402 

Mexico  Peso          .4985  2776 

Peru  Sol          .2800  '.2349 

Venezuela  Bolivar          .1930  .2600 

Uruguay  Peso        1.0342  7995 

Cuba  Peso         1.0000  '9986 

Hongkong  Dollar    5986 

India  Rupee          .3650  3728 

Japan  Yen          .4985  2903 

Java  Guilder          .4020  '6751 

Shanghai  Dollar    '4179 

Si  am  Baht  (Tical)           .4424  '4511 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar          .5678  "(575s 

British  Guiana  Dollar         1.0138  1  031° 

Jamaica  Pound  4.8666  4  9566 

Other  British  West  Indies/Dollar         1.0138  1  0312 

Martinique  Franc          .0392  0657 

Guadeloupe  Franc          .0392  'o657 

Australia  Pound  4.8666  3*9575 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres)  4.9431  5  0768 

New  Zealand  Pound  4.8666  3  9890 

South  Africa  Pound  4.8666  4*. 9391 

♦Official,    f  Unofficial. 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
June  4 
$  .1888 
.1699 
.0130 
.0419 
.2198 
.0217 
.0662 
.4056 
4.9250 
.0094 
.6782 
.2949 
.0828 
.0229 
.2474 
.0448 
.0101 
.1373 
.2539 
.3273 
1.0000 
.3284* 
.2612f 
.0831* 
.0550t 
.0510* 
.0410f 
.5450 
.2779 
.2350 
.2590 
.8051 
.9992 
.5831 
.3713 
.2897 
.6805 
.4039 
.4362 
.5728 
1.0260 
4.9350 
1.0260 
.0662 
.0662 
3.9400 
5.0800 
3.9720 
4.9175 


Official 
Bank  Rate 

4 
2 
7 

n 
21 
4 

6 
4 
2 
7 
4 

3£ 
5 

34 
5 

44 
54 
24 
24 
14 


4 
4-5 
6 


34 

3.65 
34 
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TRADE  AND  COMMERCE 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates-,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  state  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  ito  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  NJB. 
Halifax,  NJ3. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 

Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 


No. 


(Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Canned  Herring,  Sardines  

Apples  

Flour  

Edible  Oils  

Miscellaneous — 

Corsets  

Razor  Blades  

Bentonite,  Mica,  Selenium  Oxide, 

Graphite  and  Abrasives. 
Motor  Car  Axle  Shafts  


505 
506 
507 
508 


509 
510 
511 

512 


Dunedin,  New  Zealand  

New  York  City,  N.Y  

Oslo,  Norway  

London,  England  

Liverpool,  England  

Buenos  Aires,  Argentina . . . 
London,  England  

Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated 
Malay  States. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
Purchase. 


Purchase  or  Agency. 

Purchase. 

Purchase. 


Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  form9  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Richmond,  June  14;  Duchess  of  York,  June  21;  Duchess 
of  Atholl,  June  29;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  July  5 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  June  21; 
Antonia,  July  5 — both  Cunard- White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverhill,  June  14;  Beaverford,  June  21;  Beaverdale,  June  28;  Beaver- 
brae,  July  5;  Beaverburn,  July  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ausonia,  June  14;  Alaunia,  June 
21;  Asoania,  June  28;  Aurania,  July  5 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Citizen,  June  13;  Manchester  Brigade,  June  20;  Man- 
chester Producer,  June  27;  Manchester  Commerce,  July  4;  Manchester  Division,  July  11 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Dakotian,  June  15;  Norwegian,  July  6;  Nubian, 
July  27 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  June  24;  Bristol  City,  July  16 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  June  12;  Montrose,  June  26 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 
To  Glasgow. — Letitia,  June  14;   Athenia,  June  29;  Sulairia,  July  5 — all  Anchor-Donald- 
son Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  June  19;  Kelso,  July  10 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnglen  (calls  at  Dundee),  June  14;  Cairnross,  June  28; 
Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  July  26 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  June  26;  Melmore  Head,  July  7 — both  Head 
Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp. — Beaverhill,  June  14;  Beaverdale,  June  28;  Beaverbrae,  July  5;  Beaver- 
burn, July  12;  Beaverford,  July  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Hada  County,  June  21;  Olaf 
Bergh,  July  14;  Sirenes,  July  24 — all  County  Line  (call  at  Havre). 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  June  21;  Evanger,  July  4;  Grey  County,  July  23 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Hagen  (calls  at  Bremen),  Hamburg-America-North  German  Lloyd  Line, 
June  14;  Beaverford,  June  21;  Beaverhill,  July  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Sonja,  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  June  30. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Korsholm,  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line, 
June  15;  a  steamer  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandinavia-America  Line,  July  15. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Siredal  (calls  at  Marystown,  Burin. 
Grand  Bank,  Fortune  and  Port  aux  Basque).  June  13;  "a  steamer  (calls  at  Carbonear,  Port 
Union.  Fogo,  Twillingate,  Little  Bay  Islands  and  Batwood),  June  14 — both  Shaw  SS.'  Co.; 
New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  June  18;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co  June 
21  and  July  5. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld.— North  Voyageur,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  June  17  and  30. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne, 
June  13;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  June  27 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Rodney,  June  12;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or 
Belize),  June  21;  Lady  Somers,  June  26 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— A  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corporation, 
June  18. 

To  Vera  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Themisto,  Canada-South  American  Line,  June  24. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Singapore,  Canada-Far  East  Line, 
July  6. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Constructor,  June 
21 ;  Canadian  Britisher,  July  19 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Highlander,  June  28; 
Canadian  Conqueror,  July  2(5 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Phemius,  Java-New  York  Line,  June  15. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Calcutta. 
— City  of  Corinth,  American  and  Indian  Line,  July  3. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Egori,  June  18;  Cairn- 
valona  (calls  at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  June  27 — both. 
Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Port  Natal. — Chr.  Sass..  Montreal  Ship- 
ping Co.,  June  10. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  June  15;  Empress  of  Australia,  June  20 — both 
Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  June  15;   Newfoundland,  June  29 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  Jjondon. — Quaker  City,  June  12;  Capulin,  June  24 — both  American  Hampton  Roads 
(call  at  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee). 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Koseiuszko  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia- 
America  Line,  June  21;  Gripsholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Swedish-American  Line, 
July  28. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Ltd.,  June  17;  Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  June  17;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  June  19;  Nova  Scotia,  June  15;  Newfoundland,  June  29 — both 
Furness  Line  (do  not  call  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara^ — Lady  Hawkins,  June  22 ;  Lady  Drake,  June  29 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— A.  steamer,  Ocean  Dominion  Line,  June  23. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  June  10;  Cavelier, 
June  24 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  June  19;  Lillemore,  July  3 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne, 
June  17;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  July  1 — both  Canadian  National  (call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Chinese  Prince, 
June  1$;  Javanese  Prince,  July  17;  Silvercypress,  July  31 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 
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From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Trcntino,  Juno  13;  Gitano,  July  6 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Lino. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demcrara. — Lady  Hawkins,  June  18;  Lady  Drake,  June  25 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and.  Jamaican  Outporls  —  Havboc  Jensen,  June  14;  Crawford  Ellis,  June  21 
— both  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hikawa  Maru,  June  15;  Hiyc  Maru,  June  29;  Heian 
Maru,  July  20 — all  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — Talthybius.  Blue  Funnel  Line,  June  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Honejkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu). June  15;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki),  June  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu). July  13;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  July  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Balavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  June. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  June  19;  Niagara,  July  17 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  June  13;  Golden  State, 
July  13;  Golden  Cloud,  Aug.  13 — all  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Hauraki,  June 
13;  Sheaf  Holme,  July  11;  Cape  York,  Aug.  6— all  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at 
Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Skagern,  June  15;  Roxen, 
July  10 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  June. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Lochkatrine,  June  15;  Delftdyk,  June  29; 
Nebraska,  July  13;  Lochmonar,  July  27;  Lochgoil,  Aug.  10 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call 
at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Europa,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  July  21. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Wisconsin,  June  12;  San 
Antonio,  July  4;  Washington.  July  8 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Margaret  Johnson,  June  10;  Buenos  Aires,  July  17;  Annie 
Johnson,  Aug.  9— all  Johnson  Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rosandra,  July  6;  Rialto, 
Aug.  15 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Oakworth,  Canadian  Transport 
Co..  June  27. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourcnco  Marejucs,  Bei.ra  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line.  July. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Judith,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  June  27. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahiu. — Hardanger,  June  20; 
Brandanger,  July  16 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Trondanger,  Juno  13;  Villanger,  Juno  23 — both  Canadian 
Shipping  Co.  (rail  at  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam);  Steel  Inventor  (calls  at  Avonmouth).  B.  W. 
Groor  &  Son,  June  19;  Gregalia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  Juno  19;  Pacific 
Ranger  (calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Furness  (Pacific)  Line,  June  19;  Lochkatrine, 
June  30;  Delftdyk,  July  1— both  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotter- 
dam). 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rosandra,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  June  20. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydnt  y. — Golden  Coast,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co., 
June  18. 

To  Shanghai. — Nairnbank,  Ocean  Shipping  Co..  June  10. 

To  Yokohama.  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiyc  Maru.  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son.  Juno  19. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 


CONDENSED  LIST  OF  PUBLICATIONS  ISSUED  BY  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  TRADE 

AND  COMMERCE 


Applications  for  publications  in  this  list,  together  with  remittances  therefor  should  be 
addressed  to  the  King's  Printer,  Government  Printing  Bureau,  Ottawa,  marked  "Attention 
Chief  Clerk  of  Distribution." 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Annual  Report  of  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Grain  Commissioners  for  Canada.    (Price  25  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Electricity  and  Gas  Inspection  Services.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Annual  Report  of  the  Weights  and  Measures  Inspection  Service.    (Price  10  cents.) 
Dominion  Grain  Research  Laboratory.    (Price  10  cents.) 
List  of  Licensed  Elevators,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Motion  Pictures,  Catalogue  of.    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 

Note. — Publications  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Service  are  compiled  with  a  view  to  furnishing 
Canadian  exporters  with  information  respecting  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian  goods  abroad, 
the  nature  of  the  competition  to  be  encountered,  Customs  requirements,  etc.,  and  are  not  intended  for 
general  distribution.  Although  subscribers  to  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  are  entitled  to  receive 
such  reports  free  of  charge,  in  all  other  cases  their  distribution  is  controlled  by  the  King's  Printer,  who 
fixes  a  price  therefor  as  indicated  in  the  following  list: — 

Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  Weekly  (in  English  and  French),  containing  Reports  of  Trade 
Commissioners  and  other  Commercial  Information.  Annual  Subscription:  In  Canada,  $1  single 
copies,  5  cents.    Outside  Canada,  $3.50;  single  copies,  10  cents. 

Australian  Market  for  Fish  Products  (1931). 

French-Canadian  Homespun  Industry. 

Greece  as  a  Market  (1931).    (Price  25  cents.) 

InvcJce  Requirements:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  in  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

Map  of  the  World  showing  Trade  Routes.    (1930  Edition.) 

Markets  of  Central  America  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 

Points  for  Exporters:  Leaflets  covering  countries  included  In  the  territories  assigned  to  Trade 
Commissioners  are  available  to  exporters  free  of  charge. 

South  American  Markets  (1929). 

Sweden  as  a  Market  for  Canadian  Products  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Switzerland  as  a  Market  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  of  the  African  Sub-Con  tinent  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trade  Possibilities  of  the  Baltic  States  (1929).    (Price  25  cents.) 
Trading  with  Colombia  and  Venezuela  (1928).    (Price  25  cents.; 
Jugoslavia  as  a  Market  (1930).   (Price  25  cents.) 

Foreign  Markets  for  Canadian  Certified  Seed  Potatoes  (1930).    (Price  25  cents.) 

PUBLICATIONS  OF  THE  DOMINION  BUREAU  OF  STATISTICS 

The  following  is  an  abbreviated  list  of  publications  of  the  Bureau  of  Statistics. 
Census  of  Canada. 

Miscellaneous  Statistics  respecting  the  following:  Business;  Education;  Employment;  Finance; 
(Provincial  and  Municipal);  Justice;  Transportation,  including  railways  and  tramways, 
express,  telegraphs,  telephones,  water,  etc.;  Production,  including  agriculture,  furs,  fisheries, 
forestry,  mining,  construction  and  manufactures;  Vital:  births,  deaths,  marriages,  divorces, 

Canada,  1934.    (Price  25  cents.) 

Canada  Year  Book.    (Price  $1  50). 

Report  of  the  Dominion  Statistician,  Annual.    (Price  10  cents.) 

Trade  (External),  (Imports  and  Exports)— Annual  Reports:  Fiscal  Year  (price  S3),  Calendar  Year 

(price  50  cents);  Quarterly  Report  (price  $2  per  annum);  Monthly  Report  (price  $1  per  annum.) 

Trade  (Internal),  Prices,  cost  of  living,  capital  movements,  etc.    (Price  50  cents.) 
Monthly  Review  of  Business  Statistics.    (Price  SI  per  annum.) 


COMMERCIAL  INTELLIGENCE  SERVICE 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ8.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  9S  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  "West  Indies 

Trinidad:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain. 

Office — Colonial  Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward 

Islands,  and  British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office— Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 
James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 


nil 

CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS — Con. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office— Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office— Portal  de 
Belen  No.  166,  Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and 
Chile.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town,  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territorj''  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.    Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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DISTRIBUTION   OF   UNITED   KINGDOM   OVERSEAS  TRADE 

Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom 

London,  May  28,  1935. — A  survey  of  United  Kingdom  trade  by  commodi- 
ties during  the  first  quarter  of  1935  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence 
Journal  No.  1633  (May  18,  1935).  The  figures  now  available  showing  the 
distribution  of  that  trade  by  countries,  when  compared  with  the  statistics  for 
the  first  quarter  of  1924  and  1934  respectively,  show  that  the  expanding  tend- 
ency of  United  Kingdom — Canada  trade  in  particular  and  of  inter-Empire  trade 
in  general,  has  been  maintained.  As  regards  the  proportions  of  commercial 
exchanges  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  other  British  and  foreign  coun- 
tries respectively,  the  situation  is  summarized  in  the  following  table,  in  which 
are  included  also  the  percentages. 


Class  of  Trade 

January  to  March 

January  to  March 

1924 

1934 

1935 

1924 

1934 

1935 

Imports  from — 

£1.000 

£1,000 

£1,000 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

Per  Cent 

British  countries..  .. 

92.596 

72,447 

70,230 

30.69 

39.41 

39.38 

Foreign  countries .  . 

209,097 

111,398 

108,087 

69.31 

60.59 

60 . 62 

All  countries  

301,693 

183,845 

178,317 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Exports 

(British  produce)  to: 

British  countries  .  . 

79,138 

41,880 

48,738 

40.94 

44.22 

46.20 

Foreign  countries.  .  .  . 

114,175 

52,838 

56,760 

59.06 

55.78 

53 . 80 

All  countries  

193,313 

94,718 

105,498 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 

Exports 

(imp.  merchandise)  to: 

British  countries  .... 

6,882 

2.689 

2,451 

17.54 

18.04 

17.62 

32,361 

12,217 

11,461 

82.46 

81.96 

82.38 

39,243 

14,906 

13,912 

100.00 

100.00 

100.00 
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As  regards  United  Kingdom  trade  with  Canada,  the  results  in  the  three- 
monthly  period  under  review  are  tabulated  in  conjunction  with  the  correspond- 
ing returns  in  1933  and  1934. 

1933  1934  1935 

Imports   £10,495,505       £10,672,293  £11,226,950 

Exports   3,033,268  3,967,541  3,962,440 

Re-exports   228,677  475,904  208,101 

Worked  out  on  a  percentage  basis,  it  is  seen  that  during  the  first  quarter 
of  1935  Canada  was  responsible  for  6-30  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  of  the 
United  Kingdom  against  5-81  per  cent  last  year,  while  as  regards  exports  of 
British  products,  Canada  absorbed  3-76  per  cent  of  the  total  compared  with 
4-19  per  cent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934.  The  result,  however,  is  due  to  the 
expansion  of  British  export  trade  to  other  countries  and  not  to  any  actual 
falling-off  in  shipments  to  Canada,  which  remained  practically  stationary,  as 
indicated  in  the  preceding  tabulation. 


ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  MEXICO 

H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Mexico  City,  May  23,  1935. — The  lack  of  confidence  felt  in  certain  industrial 
and  commercial  sectors  as  a  result  of  the  numerous  strikes  prevailing  and  the 
change  of  government  on  December  1  continues  and  was  especially  noticeable 
during  the  early  part  of  the  year.  The  feeling  continues  but  in  moderated  degree 
and  may  be  disappearing. 

COMMERCE  AND  INDUSTRY 

The  first  months  of  the  year  saw  something  more  than  the  seasonal  decline 
in  sales;  as  a  result  the  supplying  plants,  especially  textile  mills,  experienced  an 
accumulation  of  stocks  resulting  from  over-estimation  of  the  market's  possibili- 
ties. There  was  a  slight  improvement  in  April,  although  the  customary  seasonal 
increase  of  business  did  not  develop  to  the  extent  of  the  previous  year.  Construc- 
tion has  continued  active  and  those  industries  supplying  this  field  have  enjoyed 
good  business ;  indications  are  that  there  may  be  some  early  slackening.  Mining 
has  continued  very  active.  Labour  difficulties  in  many  industries  have  given  rise 
to  some  apprehension  and  political  rumours  have  caused  some  uncertainty,  but 
this  atmosphere  is  changing  slowly  for  the  better. 

NATIONALIZATION  OF  INDUSTRY  AND  COMMERCE 

From  time  to  time  Mexican  nationalization  of  commerce  and  industry  has 
been  noted  in  these  reports.  Specific  reference  has  been  made  to  movements 
toward  nationalization  in  such  fields  as  banking  (e.g.  the  central  bank,  the 
Banco  de  Mexico,  S.A.;  the  agricultural  credits  bank,  the  Banco  Nacional  de 
Credito  Agricola,  S.A.,  and  associated  institutions;  the  mortgage  bank  for  the 
assistance  of  construction  and  development  work,  the  Banco  Nacional  Hipote- 
cario  Urbano  y  de  Obras  Publicas,  S.A.;  the  financing  institution,  the  Nacional 
Financiera,  S.A.;  etc.),  in  petroleum  (e.g.  the  Petroleos  de  Mexico,  S.A.,  or 
"Petromex"),  and  in  agricultural  pursuits  (e.g.  in  sisal  hemp,  the  Henequeneros 
de  Yucatan,  Cooperativa,  Ltda.),  as  well  as  long-established  connections  in 
transportation  (e.g.  in  railways,  the  Ferrocarriles  Nacionales  de  Mexico,  S.A.), 
and  in  communications,  postal  and  telegraphic  (e.g.  Direccion  General  de 
Corres  y  Telegrafos,  a  branch  of  the  Federal  Government).  These  develop- 
ments, while  most  of  them  took  place  before  the  announcement  of  the  Six- Year 
Plan,1  nevertheless  correspond  to  the  general  intention  of  that  program  as  it 

1  See  "The  Mexican  Six-Year  Plan,"  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1575  (April 
7,  1934),  page  542. 
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was  summarized  by  a  prominent  Mexican  leader:  "It  [the  plan]  proposes  a 
co-operative  economic  system,  tending  towards  socialism";  "  it  proposes  .  .  . 
to  transform  and  replace  by  peaceful  means  the  procedure  of  capitalism."  One 
cannot,  of  course,  prophesy  the  extent  to  which  the  Mexican  Government  plans 
to  take  an  active  part  in  the  commerce  and  industry  of  the  republic,  but  the 
ventures  noted  above,  as  well  as  a  number  of  others,  indicate  a  gradual  entry 
into  any  business  considered  essentially  to  affect  the  social  well-being  of  the 
Mexican  people. 

NATIONALIZATION  OF  INSURANCE 

The  latest  field  entered  by  the  Government  is  that  of  insurance.  In  the 
Diario  Oficial  of  May  8  there  appeared  a  "  Law  authorizing  the  Federal  Executive 
to  proceed  with  the  formation  of  a  national  insurance  organization  to  be  called 
the  '  Seguros  de  Mexico,'  S.A."  This  company  is  empowered  to  undertake  life 
insurance  business  but  may  extend  its  activities  to  other  fields;  its  capital  is 
to  be  1,000,000  pesos,  of  which  60  per  cent  is  to  be  subscribed  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  remainder  from  private  sources;  the  administrative  council 
is  to  have  seven  members,  two  appointed  by  the  Government  and  five  by  the 
private  shareholders,  but  the  two  may  veto  any  acts  of  the  council  which  are 
not  considered  to  be  for  the  good  of  the  organization;  the  assured  have  the 
right  to  send  a  representative  to  meetings  of  the  council  and  that  representative 
may,  within  the  limits  of  the  company's  constitution,  veto  such  of  the  council's 
resolutions  as  he  considers  would  prejudice  the  interests  of  his  principals.  This 
form  of  organization  is  along  the  same  general  lines  as  those  of  other 
government-controlled  institutions.  It  is  understood  that  the  Government 
plans  to  start  operations  by  taking  over  the  business  in  Mexico  of  a  large 
foreign  life  insurance  company. 

CHANGES  IN  THE  INSURANCE  LAW 

By  a  decree  published  in  the  Diario  Oficial  of  March  23,  the  declaration 
of  dissolution  of  any  insurance  company,  apart  from  being  for  insolvency  and 
four  other  specified  causes,  "  shall  be  made  by  the  Federal  Department  of 
Finance,  which  shall  state  what  measures  shall  be  taken  "  in  each  specific  case, 
"  If  the  Department  of  Finance  decides  that  the  assets  of  such  company  must 
be  transferred  to  another  company  or  decides  that  the  assured  shall  be  organized 
into  a  mutual  company,  the  rights  of  the  assured  remain  unaffected  to  liquidate 
or  cancel  their  policies  when  they  do  not  agree  with  the  manner  and  conditions 
under  which  the  transfer  or  mutualization  has  been  effected." 

A  further  decree,  published  on  May  14,  sets  more  stringent  regulations 
affecting  investments  made  by  insurance  companies. 

CREDIT  AND  BANKING 

There  has  been  slight  change  from  the  situation  last  reported  of  a  con- 
servative policy  followed  by  the  banks  with  regard  to  granting  loans.  Loans 
are  still  restricted  in  that  credit  is  granted  only  to  the  very  best  risks  with 
ample  backing.  The  result  is  continuance  of  the  very  liquid  condition  of  the 
banks,  some  of  which  have  loans  aggregating  less  than  25  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  the  deposits  they  hold.  Collections  are  fair,  probably  from  50  to  60  per  cent 
being  made  without  difficulty.  The  shortage  of  change,  noted  below,  has  brought 
a  considerable  drop  in  collections,  but  that  phase  is  now  passing  as  small  cur- 
rency becomes  more  plentiful. 

Clearing-house  totals  for  the  first  four  months  of  the  year,  with  compara- 
tive statistics  for  the  same  months  of  1934  in  parentheses  were:  January, 
344,871,525  pesos  (387,209,743);    February,  305,931,464  pesos  (348,350,925); 
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March,  375,289,651  pesos  (370,993,760);  and  April,  399,635,818  pesos  (343,- 
474,396) . 

The  position  of  the  Banco  de  Mexico  as  the  bank  of  emission  shows  the 
monetary  reserve  on  May  4  (just  after  the  passing  of  the  changes  in  the 
monetary  law)  to  consist  of  gold,  silver,  and  foreign  currencies,  306,466,602 
pesos,  and  current  account,  6,296,160  pesos,  making  a  total  of  312,762,762  pesos, 
against  which  the  bank  note  issue  amounted  to  160,280,000  pesos,  certificates 
issued  to  other  banks  against  silver  called  in  by  the  Banco  de  Mexico,  86,380,327 
pesos,  and  fractional  currency,  8,957,628  pesos,  making  a  total  of  255,617,955 
pesos  in  circulation,  although  the  second  item  may  be  said  not  to  be  in  active 
circulation.  These  data,  compared  with  similar  information  as  on  April  17, 
when  the  monetary  reserve  totalled  228,975,750  pesos  and  bank  notes  in  circu- 
lation amounted  to  105,094,225  pesos,  show  an  increase  in  the  reserve  prac- 
tically equivalent  to  the  amount  of  silver  currency  taken  over  from  other 
banks  as  a  result  of  the  changed  monetary  law  and  an  increase  in  bank  note 
issue  of  about  55,000,000  pesos  to  replace,  in  part  at  least,  the  silver  currency 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  The  continuance  of  this  movement  is  noted  by 
further  comparison  with  similar  data  for  May  18,  three  wreeks  after  the  law 
had  been  made  effective,  when  the  monetary  reserve  amounted  to  332,137,017 
pesos,  and  the  emission  of  bank  notes  (172,380,000  pesos),  certificates  (83,747,- 
473  pesos),  and  fractional  currencv  (9,692,629  pesos)  totalled  265,820,102  pesos. 

CHANGES  IN   THE  MONETARY  LAW1 

On  April  27,  1935,  there  was  a  sudden  change  of  Mexico's  monetary  policy. 
The  continued  increase  in  the  world  price  of  silver  threatened  the  entire 
monetary  system,  which  was  based  on  a  large  circulation,  about  300,000,000 
pesos,  of  silver  currency  having  a  fineness  of  720,  together  with  some  100,000,000 
pesos  of  bank  notes  of  the  Banco  de  Mexico  which  could  be  converted  to  silver 
pesos  on  demand.  At  the  exchange  rate  of  3-60  pesos  to  the  American  dollar, 
which  is  now  regarded  as  par  by  the  Banco  de  Mexico,  silver  pesos  could  be 
sold  profitably  as  merchandise  in  world  markets  when  the  price  of  the  metal 
passed  72  cents  United  States  currency  per  ounce.  This  happened  on  April 
25,  and  the  rate  of  exchange  of  pesos  against  dollars  immediately  showed  a 
change  in  favour  of  the  former;  on  April  26  dollars  sold  for  as  low  as  3-36. 
That  night  the  Mexican  Department  of  Finance  issued  the  revisions  of  the 
monetary  law  and  closed  all  banks  during  the  week-end  in  order  to  avoid  any 
difficulties,  but  on  Monday,  April  29,  the  rate  of  exchange  was  back  to  3-60 
and  the  situation  was  under  control. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  has  been  faced  with  the  necessity  of  deciding 
on  one  of  several  alternatives.  The  course  chosen,  the  replacement  of  silver 
by  paper  as.  a  medium,  offered  the  advantages  of  a  relatively  short  period  to 
effect  the  change,  a  low  cost  of  replacement,  a  flexible  system,  and,  by  no  means 
unimportant,  the  opportunity  to  attempt  the  completion  of  the  change  begun 
in  December,  1931,  from  the  traditional  metallic  currency  to  the  more  con- 
venient paper  which  has  established  its  popularity  in  the  cities  and  towns  dur- 
ing the  past  three  and  a  half  years. 

The  most  important  provisions  of  the  decree  reforming  the  monetary  law 
of  the  republic  are: — 

(1)  The  currency  in  circulation  shall  be:— - 

(a)  Bank  notes  issued  by  the  Banco  de  Mexico  in  denominations  of  one  peso  (which  first 
appeared  in  circulation  on  May  14)  in  addition  to  those  already  provided  for  of 
5,  10,  20,  50,  100,  500,  and  1,000  pesos; 


1  Details  of  the  Monetary  Law  of  July  25,  1931,  will  be  found  in  "  Commercial  Conditions 
in  Mexico"  (Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1446,  dated  October  17,  1931). 
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(b)  A  50-centavo  piece  (later  decreed  to  be  of  silver  of  a  fineness  of  420)  ; 

(c)  Copper  fractional  currency  of  10  and  20  centavos  in  addition  to  those  of  one,  two, 
and  five  contavos  already  in  use. 

[The  law  governing  the  Banco  de  Mexico  provides  that,  under  no  circumstances  shall  the 
sum  total  of  the  bank  notes  and  fractional  currency  in  circulation  be  more  than  double  the 
market  value  of  the  monetary  reserve.] 

(2)  The  bank  notes  of  the  Banco  de  Mexico  shall  be  legal  tender  to  any  amount.  Frac- 
tional currency  of  10,  20,  and  50  centavos  shall  be  legal  tender  up  to  the  limit  of  20  pesos, 
while  the  coins  of  1,  2,  and  5  centavos  shall  be  legal  tender  to  the  limit  of  2  pesos. 

(3)  The  monetary  reserve  shall  consist  of: — 

(a)  Those  resources  held  at  the  time  of  publishing  this  law  [sec  under  "Credit  and 
Banking  "J ; 

(b)  The  silver  contained  in  the  currency  withdrawn  from  circulation  by  this  law; 

(c)  That  part  of  the  profits  of  the  Banco  de  Mexico  not  elsewhere  applied; 

(d)  Profits  from  the  coinage  of  fractional  currency; 

(e)  The  profits  of  loans  contracted  to  augment  the  reserve; 

(/)  Any  raoaeys  allotted  to  this  purpose  from  the  federal  budget; 
((j)  Any  increments  arising  from  the  nature  of  the  reserve. 

(4(  The  monetary  reserve  is  to  be  used  exedusively  to  sustain  the  value  of  the  national 
current'}'  and  to  regulate  its  circulation  and  rate  of  foreign  exchange. 

Regulatory  articles  of  the  law  provide  that  all  silver  currency  of  1  peso, 
50,  20,  and  10  centavos  coined  prior  to  April  27  shall  cease  to  be  legal  tender 
as  from  that  date  but  may  be  used  up  to  tne  amount  of  20  pesos  for  a  period 
of  thirty  days,  i.e.  until  May  27,  and  shall  be  exchanged  at  face  value  for 
legal  currency  at  the  Banco  de  Mexico  and  offices  of  the  federal  Department 
of  Finance  as  well  as  the  post  and  national  telegraph  offices.  Government 
offices  and  all  credit  institutions  shall  deliver  immediately  to  the  Banco  de 
Mexico  all  silver  currency  in  their  possession  whether  their  own  or  held  for 
others;  all  silver  currency  received  by  these  institutions  during  the  period  of 
thirty  days  shall  also  be  delivered  to  the  Banco  de  Mexico. 

Exportation  of  the  silver  currency  thus  retired  from  circulation  is  pro- 
hibited as  is  that  of  the  metal  contained  therein  should  the  coins  be  melted  down 
or  refined,  both  acts  being  contrary  to  law;  exporters  shall  prove  the  origin  of 
any  silver  shipped  abroad.  The  Banco  de  Mexico,  however,  in  its  character  as 
trustee  of  the  monetary  reserve,  may  engage  in  any  of  these  operations. 

The  change  has  been  favourably  received  by  business  men  and  the  public 
generally.  Considerable  inconvenience  has  been  experienced  as  a  result  of 
there  being  no  currency  between  the  copper  coins  of  up  to  20  centavos  and 
the  bank  notes  of  5  pesos.  Some  of  the  leading  banks  and  chambers  of  com- 
merce have  endeavoured  to  relieve  the  situation  by  issuing,  with  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  federal  Department  of  Finance,  cheques  of  denominations  between 
1  and  5  pesos,  payable  to  bearer,  for  general  circulation;  they  have  no  legal 
status  and  their  reception  by  the  public  has  not  been  enthusiastic  because  of 
fche  fear  that  they  could  be  too  easily  counterfeited.  With,  however,  the  emis- 
sion of  bank  notes  of  1  peso  and  the  forthcoming  issue  of  50-centavo  pieces  this 
inconvenience  should  pass  away  within  a  short  time. 

LABOUR 

Recent  months  have  brought  a  plethora  of  strikes  and  other  labour  difficul- 
ties, many  of  them  of  some  weeks'  duration  and  resulting  in  no  little  incon- 
venience to  the  public.  Strikes  have  affected  the  large  oil  companies,  the  street 
railway  of  the  capital,  one  of  the  telephone  companies,  mines,  the  largest  paper 
mill,  and  various  other  mills.  Strikes  are  threatening  on  two  of  the  three 
important  railways  and  in  other  industries.  The  demands  of  the  workers  gener- 
ally cover  such  points  as  higher  pay,  shorter  hours,  wages  for  free  days,  col- 
lective labour  contracts,  the  right  to  participate  in  the  formation  and  execution 
of  the  company's  policy,  a  share  in  the  company's  profits,  free  equipment  and 
instruction  in  various  sports,  etc.    In  this  connection  a  Government  publication 
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states  that  the  President  of  the  republic  "  considers  it  justly  favourable  to  his 
Government  that  in  the  first  months  of  his  term  numerous  conflicts  have  arisen 
between  workers  and  owners,  conflicts  which  had  been  germinating  for  some  time 
but  which  were  started  on  the  initiative  of  his  Government  because  of  the  con- 
fidence which  the  working  masses  of  the  country  have  in  his  Government." 

INDUSTRY 

Mining. — Final  data  of  production  for  1934  have  now  been  published  and 
show  an  appreciable  increase  over  1933  in  the  production  of  the  more  important 
metals  and  minerals.  The  figures  for  1934,  in  metric  tons  (2,204-6  pounds), 
with  comparative  data  for  1933  in  parentheses,  are:  gold,  20-6  (19-8);  silver, 
2,306-2  (2,118-2);  copper,  44,267-8  (39,825-4);  lead,  166,332-7  (118,693); 
zinc,  125,185-9  (89,339-4);  antimony,  2,667-7  (1,949-8);  graphite,  3,888 
(2,685-4);  arsenic,  7,859-7  (4,697.1);  and  mercury,  157-9  (154-4)  metric  tons. 
The  improvement  continued  in  January,  1935,  when  production,  with  compara- 
tive figures  for  the  same  month  of  1934  in  parentheses,  amounted  to:  gold,  2-1 
(1-6)  metric  tons;  silver,  214-4  (194-6);  copper,  3,193-8  (2,496-4);  lead. 
15,533-5  (13,356-6);  zinc,  13,117-9  (9,884-7);  and  mercury,  18-8  (12-4) 
metric  tons.  Production  in  January,  1935,  was  higher  than  that  of  the  previous 
month,  with  the  exception  of  copper,  which  decreased  considerably. 

Petroleum. — Petroleum  production  in  1934  showed  a  distinct  improvement 
over  1933;  it  amounted  to  38,171,946  barrels  as  compared  with  34,000,830  bar- 
rels in  the  previous  year,  thus  marking  a  further  restoration  of  production  from 
the  low  figure  of  1932  towards  the  much  higher  amounts  of  the  previous  decade. 
Production  of  the  various  derivatives  of  petroleum,  in  thousands  of  cubic  metres, 
during  the  year  1934,  with  comparative  data  for  1933  in  parentheses,  amounted 
to:  fuel  oil,  3,240  (2,548);  gas  oil,  484  (416);  crude  gasolene,  467  (319); 
refined  gasolene,  908  (771)  ;  crude  kerosene,  107  (120)  ;  refined  kerosene,  209 
(129);  lubricants,  79  (79);  crude  paraffin,  11  (7);  refined  paraffin,  21  (18); 
and  asphalt,  236  (146).  Total  exportation  of  Mexican  petroleum  and  its 
derivatives  amounted  to  3,977,000  cubic  metres  in  1934  as  compared  with 
3,502,000  in  1933.  (In  the  case  of  the  liquids,  an  approximate  conversion  from 
cubic  metres  to  barrels  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying  by  6-3.) 

Transportation. — Final  data  for  1934  on  railway  movements  (excluding 
the  railways  of  Yucatan)  indicate  a  general  improvement  over  the  previous 
year.  Freight  handled  in  1934  amounted  to  12,689,277  metric  tons  as  compared 
with  9.621,522  metric  tons  in  1933  and  gross  income  totalled  140,491,790  pesos 
as  compared  with  112,899,559  pesos. 

Agriculture. — In  general  the  crops  are  being  planted  and  are  growing  under 
normal  conditions.  Winds,  rains,  drought,  and  temperature  have  been  some- 
what abnormal  but  without  appreciable  bad  effect  on  most  crops.  Oranges, 
coffee,  sugar  cane,  and  garden  truck  suffered  in  varying  degree  from  frost.  The 
wheat  lands  of  the  north  have  been  hit  rather  severely  by  drought  and,  as  a 
result,  the  sowing  in  that  part  of  the  republic  has  been  reduced  some  30  per 
cent;  the  area  sown  in  other  parts  has,  however,  been  increased  somewhat  due 
to  more  favourable  conditions.  The  sowing  of  some  crops  seriously  cut  down 
by  the  frosts  of  March,  1934,  has  been  augmented;  potatoes,  for  example,  have 
been  sown  to  a  greater  area  this  spring  than  last. 

FOREIGN  TRADE1 

The  index  of  the  value  of  importations  in  February,  1935  (based  on  1931 
as  100)  ,  was  lower  than  that  of  the  previous  month,  as  that  of  January  was 
lower  than  the  figure  for  December;  December,  163-8;  January,  157-1;  and 

1  See  also  "Foreign  Trade  of  Mexico,  1034"  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal 
No.  1635  (May  25,  1935). 
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February,  142-4.  A  similar  decline  was  noted  in  the  same  period  twelve  months 
previously.  Importations  in  February  still  remain  higher  than  in  the  months 
of  January,  February,  March,  and  September,  1934,  but  much  lower  than  the 
other  months  of  1934. 

The  index  of  the  value  of  exportations  in  January,  1935  (209-5),  was  much 
higher  than  during  the  same  month  of  1934  (116-4),  and,  in  fact,  higher  than 
any  month  of  1934,  when  October  showed  the  greatest  amount  of  business 
(193-8).  The  index  number  for  February,  1935,  fell  greatly  (to  135-4),  much 
lower  than  the  number  for  the  same  month  of  1934  (170-9)  and  lower  than  any 
month  of  1934  except  January  and  November. 

MARKET   IN   ENGLAND   FOR    FRUIT  PULP 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  May  8,  1935. — Fruit  pulp  for  use  by  jam  manufacturers,  until 
very  recently,  has  been  imported  almost  entirely  from  the  Continent.  Accord- 
ing to  the  last  complete  statistics  available,  total  imports  in  1933  amounted  to 
750,000  cwts.,  which  was  a  marked  increase  over  the  average  import  of  640,000 
cwts.  for  the  previous  five  years. 

Holland  is  the  source  of  those  fruits  which  might  be  expected  to  compete 
with  any  produced  in  Canada.  In  1933  imports  from  that  country  consisted 
of  209,000  cwts.  of  strawberry  pulp,  440,000  cwts.  of  black-currant  pulp,  28,000 
cwts.  of  raspberry  pulp,  and  81,000  of  other  sorts,  mainly  gooseberry  pulp  and 
red-currant  pulp.  In  black-currant  pulp  France  is  an  important  supplier,  send- 
ing over  a  little  more  than  33,000  cwts.  in  1933. 

STRAWBERRIES   IN  S02 

Inquiries  recently  made  indicate  that  strawberry  is  the  only  small  fruit 
pulp  which,  shipped  from  Canada,  would  be  of  definite  interest  to  the  trade. 
Manufacturers  rely  for  their  supply  of  strawberries  either  on  the  fresh  crop 
production,  which  is  about  600,000  cwts.,  or  on  imports  from  Holland.  As  the 
home-produced  berries  find  their  wray  into  direct  consumption,  only  a  moderate 
portion  of  the  above  total  would  be  used  for  manufacturing  purposes.  Imports 
from  Holland,  from  1928  to  1933,  rose  steadily  from  about  171,000  cwts.  to 
280,000  cwts. 

On  point  of  quality,  it  is  stated  that,  while  English  strawberries  are  regarded 
as  having  a  better  flavour  than  Dutch,  they  lack  the  firmness  of  the  imported 
fruit,  and  therefore  do  not  retain  their  form  as  well  as  the  latter  on  being 
treated  with  S02  and  made*  into  jam. 

Dutch  shipments  are  heaviest  in  June  and  July,  and  types  received  are  in 
the  order  mentioned  (prices  being  per  ton  c.i.f.) :  Everns,  £34;  Beverwijk  and 
Barendrecht,  £30;  Breda,  £27.  These  prices,  which  of  course  vary  from  season 
to  season,  are  subject  to  an  addition  of  £9  per  ton  for  duty. 

Traders  frequently  send  out  their  casks  to  Holland  for  filling,  and  this 
reduces  the  above  price  by  about  4s.  per  cwt.  The  casks  used  are  frequently  con- 
verted oak  lard  casks  and  each  one  contains  about  3  cwts.  of  pulp,  made  up  of  the 
following  constituents:  135  kilos  of  plugged1  and  washed  strawberries;  13^ 
kilos  of  water;  4  kilos  of  preservative,  consisting  of  one-half  sulphur  dioxide 
and  one-half  bi-sulphide  of  lime  Care  should  be  taken  in  the  use  of  bi-sulphide 
of  lime,  the  proportion  of  which  preservative  depends  entirely  upon  the  condi- 
tion, variety,  and  general  texture  of  the  strawberries.  According  to  official 
regulations,  SOo  cannot  be  used  in  more  than  2,000  parts  to  1,000,000  parts. 


lrThe  term  "plugged"  indicates  that  the  stalk  of  the  strawberry  has  been  removed  and  the 
tongue  left  in  the  berry  to  give  firmness. 
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It  is  thought  that,  aided  by  the  heavy  duty  on  imported  Dutch  strawberries, 
Canadian  shippers  should  have  a  good  opportunity  of  gaining  a  place  on  the 
United  Kingdom  market.  Any  Canadian  firm  interested  in  testing  out  prospects 
should  supply  a  number  of  1 -pound  screw-top  jars  filled  with  a  representative 
sample  of  what  can  be  shipped.  These  samples  should  be  sent  forward  to  the 
Canadian  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  London,  S.W.I. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  of  the  other  fruits  would  warrant  the  attention  of 
Canadian  shippers  at  the  moment.  The  price  for  black-currant  fruit  pulp  last 
season  was  about  £19  per  ton  f.o.b.  Dutch  ports,  or  about  £26  per  ton  delivered 
United  Kingdom  jam  manufacturer's  factory.  Last  year  the  duty  was  25  per 
cent  on  the  f.o.b.  price;  this  year  the  duty  is  £9  per  ton.  It  is  stated  that  the 
price  at  the  present  time  is  about  20s.  per  cwt.  f.o.b.  Rotterdam.  To  arrive  at 
a  delivered  quotation,  about  £2  4s.  per  ton  would  have  to  be  added  for  shipping 
charges,  as  well  as  the  £9  per  ton  duty. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that,  in  treating  black  currants,  the  berries  are 
steamed  and  when  partly  cooked  receive  an  addition  of  S02  wThen  cooled  to  a 
temperature  of  about  60°  Fahrenheit,  thus  preventing  the  S02  from  being  driven 
off  by  the  hot  pulp.  (Lime  is  not  used  in  preserving  fruits  other  than  straw- 
berries.) 

Raspberries  offer  little  attraction  at  the  present  time  to  importers,  because 
of  the  cheap  price  prevailing  for  Scotch  raspberries,  which  are  regarded  as  the 
best  on  the  market.  It  is  stated  that  the  finest  Scotch  raspberries  can  be  bought 
at  £11  10s,  per  ton  f.o.r.  Scotland,  and  that  these  berries  cost  £19  per  ton  to 
produce.  Furthermore,  it  is  also  stated  that  new  season's  pack  in  S02  is  being 
offered  at  from  £14  to  £15  per  ton. 

The  demand  for  apple  pulp  and  other  products  which  were  formerly  used  in 
jam  mixtures  such  as  strawberry  and  apple,  etc.,  has  now  fallen  off  in  view  of 
the  extremely  low  prices  prevailing  for  the  straight  fruit  jams,  i.e.  strawberry, 
raspberry,  and  black  currant. 


TRADE  OF  AUSTRALIA  WITH  CANADA 

L.  M.  Cosgrave,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  Australian  official  figures  show  exports  in  Australian  currency — £1  equals  $4  Canadian — 

and  imports  in  sterling) 

Melbourne,  April  8,  1935. — A  comparison  of  the  oversea  trade  of  the  Com- 
monwealth with  that  of  the  Dominion  for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1934, 
is  appended: — 

Fiscal  Year  . 

ended  1934         Imports  Exports  Total  Trade 

Canada  March  31       $433,798,625       $585,654,469  $1,019,453,094 

Australia  June  30  295,935,543         480,067,905  776,003,448 

(Australian  figures  converted  at  $4.86  to  the  £1) 

Importations  from  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  1933-34  were  valued  at 
£2,918,095,  showing  a  substantial  increase  of  £602,633  above  the  total  for  the 
previous  year. 

Similarly,  Australian  exports  to  Canada  during  the  fiscal  year  1933-34 
amounted  to  £1,336,023,  an  increase  of  £126,786  over  1932-33. 

For  purposes  of  ready  comparison,  the  following  table  shows  figures  of 
Australian  imports  from  Canada,  and  exports  to  Canada,  in  the  last  four  fiscal 
years: — 

Imports  from     Exports  to 
Australian  Trade  Canada  Canada       Total  Trade 


•     1930-31   £1,377,217  £   958,730  £2.335,947 

1931-  32   1.392,271  1,033,782  2,426,053 

1932-  33   2,315,462  1.209.237  3,524,699 

1933-  34   2^918,095  1,336.023  4.254,118 
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The  foregoing  figures  illustrate  very  clearly  the  marked  expansion  in  sales 
to  and  from  Australia.  During  this  period  also  the  improvement  of  the  mone- 
tary position  of  Australia,  as  a  result  of  higher  world  prices  for  Australian 
primary  products,  greatly  improved  the  purchasing  power  of  the  Commonwealth. 

AUSTRALIAN  IMPORTS   FROM   CANADA,   1932-33   AND  1933-34 

Articles  1932-33  1933-34 

Fish- 
Smoked  and  preserved  by  cold  process  

Preserved  in  tins  

,  Other  

Sausage  casings  

Other  animal  foodstuffs  

Foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin  

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors  

Fibres  

Wood-pulp  for   pap ?r  making  

Other  vegetable  substances  

Boots  and  shoes  

Corsets  • 

Gloves  

Socks  and  stockings  

Other  apparel  and  attire  

Piece-goods  

Sewing  silks,  etc  

Other  textiles  

Yarns  and  manufactured  fibres  

Oils,  fats,  and  waxes  

Paints  and  varnishes  

Machines  and  machinery — 

Electrical  appliances  and  machinery  

Agricultural  implements  and  machinery..  .. 

Motive-power  (except  electric)  

Spark  plugs  imported  separately  

Other  

Iron  and  steel — 

Bars,  rods,  angles  and  tees  

Pipes  and  tubes  

Wire  other  than  barbed  

Lamps  and  iampware  

Vehicles — 

Motor  car  bodies  

Motor  car  chassis  and  chassis  parts  

Other  vehicles  and  parts  

Other  metal  manufactures  

Rubber  and  manufactures  of  

Leather  and  manufactures  of  

Furniture  .•  

Timber,  dressed  

Timber,  undressed  

Wood  and  wicker  manufactures  

Cements,  china,  glass,  and  stoneware  

Paper — 

Printing  

Wrapping  

Writing  and  typewriting  

All  other  

Paperhangings  and  wallpapers  

Other  stationery  and  paper  manufactures  

Jewellery,  timepieces,  and  fancy  goods  

Optical,  surgical,  and  scientific  instruments.  .    . . 

Calcium  carbide  

Cyanides  of  potassium  and  sodium  

Medicines,  proprietary  

Other  drugs,  etc  

Arms  and  explosives  

Musical  instruments  and  parts  

All  other  articles  


1,621 

£  1,421 

268,478 

275,041 

592 

448 

1,332 

38 

185 

148 

1,069 

679 

59 

237 

3,823 

3,116 

8,742 

93 

1 ,  LOO 

150 

149 

145 

13 

58 

548 

107 

2,720 

2,435 

114,631 

47,919 

2,394 

8,579 

39,061 

116,766 

985 

20.353 

614 

337 

2,591 

3,081 

13,477 

20,898 

11,403 

6,720 

5,599 

7.390 

21,047 

27,731 

41,961 

85,294 

308 

49 

22,205 

20.671 

634 

3,278 

6,402 

11,002 

155 

996 

271,368 

712,845 

54,051 

56,399 

73,999 

83,807 

6,288 

6,817 

1,249 

1,355 

336 

530 

Za ,o  LO 

a  no  ma 
4»o,y  10 

7  440 

16  328 

1^436 

10',286 

597,705 

540,016 

53 

969 

10,068 

26.051 

7,644 

8.370 

7,509 

9.653 

5,874 

9,621 

32,825 

35,199 

114,125 

88,843 

94 

55 

7,523 

9,521 

1,295 

1,348 

27,218 

26.167 

3,867 

3.896 

297 

851 

44,172 

79,267 

30—2 


Total   imports  from  Canada 


£2,315.462  £2,918,095 
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AUSTRALIAN  EXPORTS   TO   CANADA,    1932-33  AND  1933-34 

The  improvement  in  Australian  exports  to  Canada  is  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing schedule,  showing  a  comparison  of  principal  Australian  exports  to 
Canada  (mainly  primary  products)  during  the  last  two  fiscal  years: — 


Articles                                         1932-33  1933-3-1 

Meats — 

Mutton  and  lamb   £      2.097  £  

Sausage  casings   1,690  1,855 

Other   15,087  2,184 

Other  foodstuffs  of  animal  origin   ....  97 

Fruits — 

Dried   408,514  495,472 

Fresh   17,846  7,847 

Preserved  or   pulped   32,086  74,863 

Sugar   360,221  181,637 

Other  foodstuffs  of  vegetable  origin   17,027  30,507 

Spirituous  and   alcoholic   liquors   17,965  28,344 

Gelatine  and  glue  of  all  kinds   22,612  26,092 

Hides  and  skins — 

Cattle   7,743  5,077 

Rabbit  and  hare   873  1,521 

Sheepskins   2,540  6,642 

Other   ....  275 

Wool- 
Greasy   5,405  20,842 

Scoured  and  washed   88,128  166,569 

Tops   147,813  222,387 

Apparel,  textiles,  manufactured  fibres  and  yarns. .  5,732  3,160 

Undressed  timber   622  2,539 

All  other  articles   55,236  58,113 


Total  exports  to  Canada   £1,209,237  £1,336,023 


AUSTRALIAN  TRADE  WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES,  1932-33  AND  1933-34 

During  the  period  under  review  the  total  trade  with  the  United  State 
showed  a  marked  decrease,  which  is  much  more  than  accounted  for  by  a 
shrinkage  of  £2,178,554  in  the  value  of  the  exports  from  Australia  of  gold  and 
silver  specie.  Imports  from  the  United  States  fell  from  £8,084,160  to  £7,839,250, 
while  exports  to  that  country  were  valued  at  £2,512,431  as  compared  to 
£3,538,659  in  1932-33.  The  exports  from  Australia  of  gold  and  silver  specie 
amounted  to  the  negligible  sum  of  £20,852  in  1933-34  as  compared  to  £2,199,406 
in  the  previous  fiscal  year. 

A  considerable  part  of  the  total  imports  from  the  United  States  consists 
of  lubricating  and  petroleum  oils,  and  tobacco  leaf,  the  bulk  of  the  remainder 
of  the  imports  from  that  country  consisting  largely  of  metals,  metal  manu- 
factures and  machinery,  which  in  the  year  under  review  showed  a  remarkable 
advance.  The  other  principal  item  to  show  an  increase  was  timber,  particu- 
larly undressed  timber  for  further  manufacture  in  Australia. 

As  recorded  in  previous  reports  from  this  office,  the  extensive  organizations 
of  United  States  firms  formerly  established  in  Australia  have  now  been  greatly 
reduced  in  view  of  the  decline  in  trade.  A  greatly  increased  variety  of  com- 
modities previously  imported  as  complete  manufactures  from  the  United  States 
are  now  being  produced  in  the  Commonwealth  under  licence  or  in  affiliation  with 
the  existing  Australian  industries.  To  illustrate  the  recent  trend  of  trade  between 
Australia  and  the  United  States,  the  figures  for  the  last  three  fiscal  years 
follow: — 

1931-32  1932-33  1933-34 

Imports  from  the  United  States..  £  7,037,751  £  8,084,160  £  7,839,250 
Exports  to  the  United  States. .  ..  4,096,410  2,538,659  2,512,431 


£11,134,161       £11,672,819  £10,351,681 
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It  is  noted,  however,  that  the  imports  of  metal  manufactures  and  machin- 
ery, which  fell  off  greatly  in  1930-31,  and  continued  in  1931-32,  rose  from 
£f,784,015  in  1932-33  to  £2,485,077  in  the  year  under  review. 

On  the  other  hand  imports  of  oils,  fats  and  waxes,  which  had  shown  an 
improvement  from  the  figure  of  £2,690,851  in  1931-32  to  £3,146,256  in  1932-33, 
fell  to  £2,307,723  in  1933-34. 

IMPORTS  FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES  INTO  AUSTRALIA 

The  following  table  gives  the  general  classifications  and  values  of  mer- 
chandise of  United  States  origin  imported  into  the  Commonwealth  during  the 
past  two  fiscal  years: — 


Articles 

f    U7  ln;^; 

Z      1*  /  .LOO 

35.732 

36,256 

Spirituous  and  alcoholic  liquors  

64 

233 

Tobacco  and  preparations  thereof  

650,744 

631,215 

Live  animals  

297 

842 

Animal  substances,  not  foodstuffs  

31,313 

35,860 

Vegetable  substances  and  fibres  

119,440 

110,508 

Apparel,  textiles  and  manufactured  fibres    .  . 

262,847 

247,267 

3,146,256 

2,307,723 

66,667 

72,251 

112,440 

61,212 

1,784,015 

2,485.077 

71,489 

60,975 

184.446 

231,749 

Earthenware,  china,  glass,  etc  

52,936 

77,819 

234,166 

198,605 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods  

15,858 

17,606 

377,499 

398.397 

605,615 

490,347 

184,068 

225,117 

113 

268 

£8,084,160 

£7,839,250 

EXPORTS  FROM  AUSTRALIA  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Particulars  of  Australian  exports  to  the  United  States  in  1933-34,  compared 
with  1932-33,  are  shown  in  the  following  table: — 


Articles 

1932-33 

1933-34 

£  149,025 

£  266,283 

2,683 

5,213 

1,025,734 

1,747,329 

4.070 

4,645 

8,383 

2,668 

427 

197 

Stones  and  minerals,  ores,  etc  

5,642 

272,165 

79,885 

68,086 

3.026 

2,561 

7,792 

31,457 

Paper  and  stationery  

11,269 

4,859 

Jewellery  and  fancy  goods  

1,811 

2,541 

Optical,  surgical,  and  scientific  instruments   .  .  . 

10,259 

3,507 

13,031 

22,475 

Gold,  silver,  and  bronze  specie  

2,199,406 

20,852 

16,216 

57,593 

Total  exports  to  the  United  States..  . 

£3.538,659 

£2,512,431 

30-2  £ 
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MARKET  FOR  PAPER  PRODUCTS  IN  NEW  ZEALAND 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  May  8,  1935. — There  is  an  excellent  market  existing  in  New 
Zealand  in  proportion  to  the  population  of  the  country  (about  1,500,000)  for 
all  types  of  paper  products.  The  standard  of  education  is  high,  and  while  the 
population  is  dependent  largely  upon  the  output  of  pastoral  and  agricultural 
products,  there  are  a  great  many  newspapers  and  periodicals  published,  so  that 
even  the  more  remotely  situated  settlers  are  well  informed  and  are  regular 
subscribers  to  these  publications. 

With  respect  to  newsprint,  Canadian  mills  already  enjoy  the  preponderant 
share  in  the  current  contracts,  and  those  interested  in  participating  in  this 
business  are  fully  conversant  with  the  method  of  representation,  tendering  and 
supplying,  and  of  the  qualities  and  types  in  demand.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
newsprint  imports  from  Canada  in  1933  were  valued  at  £194,042  out  of  the 
total  of  £363,330,  and  increased  considerably  in  1934. 

There  are  two  firms  shown  in  available  statistics  of  New  Zealand  industry 
which  are  described  as  engaged  in  paper  milling.  No  information  is  available 
with  regard  to  their  operations,  which  are  largely  on  wood  pulp  and  paper  pulp 
imported  from  overseas.  In  the  calendar  year  1933  there  were  4,270  tons 
(£30,545)  of  such  pulp  imported,  of  which  Canada  supplied  170  tons  (£1,369) 
and  Sweden  the  balance  of  4,100  tons  (£29,176).  The  New  Zealand  mills  have 
available  at  low  prices  such  material  as  New  Zealand  flax  (phormium  tenax) , 
which  can  be  used  in  the  milling  process  to  add  strength  to  their  wrapping 
papers,  the  chief  output. 

WRAPPING  PAPER 

Canada  is  the  principal  overseas  source  of  supply  of  wrapping  papers, 
having  supplied  in  large  sheets  or  rolls  15,582  cwt.  (of  112  pounds)  valued  at 
£24,034  out  of  total  importations  of  18,211  cwt,  (£27,133)  in  1933.  Imports 
from  Sweden  were  1,259  cwt.  (£1,471).  It  would  therefore  appear  that  the  mar- 
ket is  virtually  divided  between  the  New  Zealand  mills  and  certain  Canadian 
mills,  mainly  those  advantageously  placed  near  the  seaboard.  These  figures 
are  exclusive  of  wrapping  paper  in  small  sheets,  the  imports  of  which  were 
only  706  cwt.  (£1,396)  from  all  sources. 

There  are  of  course  many  other  categories  of  paper  imports,  such  as 
wrapping  paper  for  orchardists'  use  in  wrapping  fruit,  paper  for  use  in  manu- 
facture, and  the  large  variety  of  stationery  lines  including  paper  more  or  less 
converted,  cigarette  papers,  cardboard  receptacles,  etc.,  the  values  of  which 
amount  to  very  large  sums.  It  is,  however,  not  always  possible  to  segregate 
manufactured  and  processed  paper  products  in  the  statistics  available,  as,  for 
example,  in  the  case  of  certain  paper  serviettes  which  are  included  for  statis- 
tical and  customs  duty  purposes  under  the  heading  of  "  fancy  goods."  In 
addition,  the  classification  for  duty  purposes  may  at  times  vary  with  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  paper  is  to  be  used,  and  it  would  therefore  be  misleading  to 
quote  generally  from  the  tariff,  unless  samples  of  paper  were  available  for 
submission  to  the  customs  authorities  for  definite  rulings. 

EXTENT  OF  MARKET 

Among  the  paper  products  regarding  which  Canadian  manufacturers  have 
made  inquiries  respecting  the  New  Zealand  market,  or  for  which  New  Zealand 
firms  have  sought  Canadian  sources  of  supply,  are:  toilet  paper,  serviettes, 
paper  towels,  drinking  cups  and  straws,  gummed  papers,  scribblers  for  school 
use,  writing  pads,  paper  tapes  and  boxes.  In  some  instances  there  is  severe 
competition  from  local  manufacturers,  who  enjoy  low  rates  of  duty  upon  cer- 
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tain  of  their  raw  materials,  and  who  possess  plants  with  efficient  machinery 
and  labour  as  skilled  as  in  other  countries.  There  are  18  paper  bag  and  box 
making  establishments  in  New  Zealand,  with  434  persons  employed,  whose 
output  of  paper  products  in  the  factory  year  ended  March  31,  1934,  was  valued 
at  £262,566.  The  value  of  materials  used  by  these  firms  was  £135,711.  In 
addition,  there  were  366  printing,  publishing  and  bookbinding  factories,  with 
7,744  persons  employed,  whose  output  was  valued  at  £3,525,188.  The  value  of 
materials  used  in  these  factories  was  £930,659,  and  this  would  largely  com- 
prise paper  products.  The  printing  trade  appears  to  be  overcrowded  and  prices 
are  highly  competitive,  so  that  the  likelihood  of  severe  competition  from  out- 
side sources  is  somewhat  remote  under  present  currency  and  economic  condi- 
tions. There  is  therefore  more  scope  existing  for  the  Canadian  manufacturer 
of  raw  materials  and  articles  not  being  made  extensively  in  New  Zealand,  or 
for  goods  of  different  quality  which  by  reason  of  such  quality  or  of  price  will 
meet  the  market  requirements. 

TOILET  PAPER 

In  order  to  deal  with  the  market  prospects,  a  close  survey  of  the  trade  in 
toilet  paper  has  been  made.  Even  after  allowing  for  the  small  population,  of 
which  40  per  cent  is  rural,  there  is  at  first  glance  a  substantial  field  existing. 
However,  this  is  now  largely  supplied  by  domestic  converters  of  paper  who 
import  their  raw  materials  in  large  sizes.  There  is  the  New  Zealand  paper 
mill  already  referred  to,  which  is  not  believed  to  make  any  considerable  quan- 
tity of  toilet  paper,  but  they  are  understood  to  be  installing  another  machine, 
so  the  situation  may  undergo  some  change  in  the  near  future. 

Some  years  ago  toilet  paper  was  imported  into  New  Zealand  from  several 
sources,  including  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada,  the  United  States,  Japan, 
and  Scandinavian  countries.  In  consequence  there  were  many  brands  and  quali- 
ties of  paper  in  demand,  so  that  the  range  to  be  catered  for  might  be  said  to  be 
more  extensive  than  exists  in  Canada.  Later  on  machinery  was  imported  for 
making  toilet  paper  rolls  from  jumbo  rolls,  and  local  firms  enjoyed  consider- 
able business,  which  was  partly  shared  with  Canadian  manufacturers  on  the 
Pacific  coast.  The  number  of  local  firms  entering  the  business  led  to  vicissitudes 
which  resulted  in  the  failure  of  some  and  the  concentration  of  the  business  in 
stronger  hands. 

It  is  now  probable  that  practically  100  per  cent  of  the  business  is  done  in 
paper  cut  and  wrapped  locally,  and  the  volume,  if  any,  of  imported  toilet  rolls 
is  negligible.  The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  reports,  however, 
exports  of  toilet  paper  to  New  Zealand  in  1933  of  8,550  pounds  valued  at  $728. 
The  chief  manufacturer  of  toilet  rolls  in  New  Zealand  summarizes  the  position 
in  stating  his  ability  to  provide  600  different  labels,  14  qualities,  and  8  sizes  of 
toilet  paper,  in  weights  from  3  ounces  to  16  ounces.  In  addition,  the  latest 
machinery  is  in  use,  including  dry-process  creping  machines,  and  operations  are 
conducted  under  production  costs  within  those  of  similar  manufacturers  or 
paper  converters  in  Canada.  In  consequence,  the  local  producers  are  firmly 
entrenched  and  intend  to  maintain  their  position,  which  they  claim  is  based 
upon  reasonable  prices,  large  output,  and  rapid  turnover. 

The  market  requirements  in  raw  materials  in  the  shape  of  jumbo  rolls  are 
supplied,  in  so  far  as  concerns  creped  and  plain  manillas,  by  Canadian  mills  on 
the  Pacific  coast.  Sulphites  are  obtained  from  Scandinavian  and  Finnish  mills, 
depending  on  the  types  required.  However,  if  Canadian  mills  can  offer  these 
materials  at  competitive  prices,  in  the  qualities  desired,  they  will  receive  every 
consideration. 

Creped  manilla  paper  in  rolls  more  than  10  inches  wide  is  apparently 
admitted  at  present  under  tariff  item  300  (2)  (d),  and  is  thus  free  of  customs 
duty  (except  3  per  cent  primage)  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  which 
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Canada  enjoys  on  this  item,  but  is  dutiable  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  (plus 
surtax  of  nine-fortieths  of  the  duty)  under  the  general  tariff.  Plain  manilla 
paper  is  apparently  dutiable  as  wrapping  paper  at  6s.  6d.  per  cwt.  of  112 
pounds,  or  at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem,  whichever  rate  returns  the  higher  duty, 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  for  the  Canadian  article,  but  in  the  case 
of  dutiable  Canadian  products  there  is  a  surtax  of  nine-fortieths  of  the  duty 
applicable,  which  does  not  apply  to  products  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Under 
the  general  tariff  the  rate  is  10s.  6d.  per  cwt.  or  50  per  cent  ad  valorem,  which- 
ever rate  returns  the  higher  duty,  and  plus  surtax  of  nine-fortieths  of  the  duty 
in  either  instance. 

It  seems  likely  that  toilet  paper  in  rolls,  less  than  10  inches  wide,  or  in 
sheets  less  than  20  inches  by  15  inches  or  the  equivalent,  would  be  dutiable 
at  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  with  surtax 
applicable  to  Canadian  products  as  mentioned  above,  but  under  the  general 
tariff  the  duty  would  then  be  40  per  cent  or  55  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  surtax, 
depending  on  classification.  Customs  duties  are  based  upon  current  domestic 
values  in  countries  of  origin,  plus  10  per  cent. 

It  is  understood  that  the  creped  manilla  paper  in  large  rolls  must  be  of  a 
quality  approved  by  the  Minister  of  Customs,  and  in  consequence  with  respect 
to  any  paper  commodities  it  is  desirable  to  supply  small  samples  with  full 
descriptions,  so  that  definite  rulings  may  be  obtained. 

There  is  thus  no  immediate  likelihood  of  Canadian  makers  of  small  toilet 
rolls  competing  in  the  New  Zealand  market,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  nature  of  the  country  makes  distribution  and  travelling  costs  substantial, 
in  comparison  with  the  well-organized  distributive  system  existing  with  respect 
to  domestically  produced  toilet  rolls.  Domestic  sales  are  made  to  wholesalers 
in  cartons  (also  made  locally),  containing  one  gross  of  rolls,  and  shipments  are 
made  direct  to  retailers  on  wholesalers'  account,  at  uniform  prices  throughout 
New  Zealand. 

SERVIETTES 

Paper  serviettes  are  sold  fairly  extensively,  mainly  for  the  restaurant  trade. 
Some  of  high  quality,  embossed  and  coloured,  are  used  by  a  limited  number  of 
large  restaurants  run  in  conjunction  with  departmental  stores,  but  this  must  be 
a  small  trade  in  comparison  with  the  total  used.  Import  statistics  are  not  avail- 
able, as  these  products  are  probably  included  in  the  total  of  fancy  goods. 
Serviettes  and  d'oyleys  of  paper,  imprinted,  or  printed  only  with  floral  or 
similar  designs,  are  stated  to  be  dutiable  as  fancy  goods  at  20  per  cent  ad 
valorem  under  the  British  preferential  tariff,  which  Canada  enjoys  on  this  item, 
but  Canadian  products  pay  also  nine-fortieths  surtax,  which  is  not  applicable 
to  United  Kingdom  or  Australian  products.  The  general  tariff  rate  of  duty  is 
50  per  cent  ad  valorem  plus  nine-fortieths  surtax.  The  opinion  is  expressed  by 
wholesalers  and  agents  that  the  market  with  respect  to  low-grade  serviettes  is  at 
present  held  by  cheap  Japanese  lines.  In  some  of  the  better-quality  serviettes 
there  is  a  demand  for  13-inch  by  13-inch  of  two-  or  three-process  white  crepe. 
What  is  desired  is  a  clean  white  material.  These  are  available  from  various 
sources  in  plain  crepe  or  embossed  at  approximately  3s.  sterling  per  1,000  c.i.f. 
main  New  Zealand  ports.  An  Italian  serviette  of  quite  good  quality  is  obtain- 
able, landed  and  duty  paid  in  store,  at  4s.  6d.  New  Zealand  currency  per  1,000. 
In  view  of  the  high  rate  of  duty  to  which  such  importations  from  foreign  coun- 
tries are  subject,  it  will  be  realized  that  the  c.i.f.  price  of  Italian  serviettes  must 
be  very  low.  Serviettes  tinted  in  pastel  shades,  both  embossed  and  processed, 
land  at  approximately  7s.  New  Zealand  currency  per  1,000  from  the  United 
Kingdom.  It  would  therefore  necessarily  follow  that  the  c.i.f.  price  on  this 
line  would  be  about  4s.  6d.  sterling.  Serviettes  printed  in  floral  designs  and  of 
United  Kingdom  origin  are  quoted  at  practically  similar  prices. 
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There  is  also  some  demand  for  12-inch  by  12-inch  serviettes  for  the  purpose 
of  meeting  competition,  and  there  may  be  possibilities  in  some  of  the  high-class 
lines,  especially  where  these  are  offered  embossed,  both  in  colours  and  white,  in 
attractive  designs.  The  major  demand  would  be  for  bulk  quantities,  which 
could  be  packeted  simply  and  cheaply  in  New  Zealand,  but  details  of  fancy 
packs  should  also  be  supplied.  In  this  connection  there  is  some  sale  for  small 
packages,  cellophane-wrapped,  but  although  some  such  lines  come  forward 
from  the  United  Kingdom  in  this  condition,  the  fact  is  that  celluloid  or  cello- 
phane in  sheets  or  rolls,  unprinted,  is  admitted  free  of  duty  into  New  Zealand, 
and  can  thus  be  imported  separately  for  such  local  packaging,  instead  of  being 
subject  to  duty  as  part  of  the  value  of  the  original  pack.  There  may  be  some 
possibility  of  sales  for  perforated  paper  d'oyleys,  for  which  there  is  consider- 
able use  in  restaurants,  cake  shops,  and  private  homes.  Price  and  attractive 
appearance  are  both  material  considerations. 

PAPER  TOWELS 

Paper  towels  are  not  generally  used  in  New  Zealand.  They  are  made  locally 
by  firms  with  cutting  and  folding  machinery,  who  utilize  raw  materials  obtained 
from  Canadian  firms.  The  volume  is  admittedly  slender,  and  likely  to  be  unat- 
tractive to  firms  desirous  of  exporting  the  towels  folded  or  in  rolls.  Customs 
duties  are  understood  to  be  those  applicable  to  wrapping  paper,  already  partially 
detailed  in  considering  toilet  paper.  The  United  States  Department  of  Com- 
merce reports  exports  of  paper  towels  and  napkins  to  New  Zealand  in  1933  of 
2,182  pounds  valued  at  $287. 

SCRIBBLERS 

At  one  time  there  was  some  sale  of  imported  scrifcjplers  and  similar  books 
for  school  use,  which  gained  impetus  as  the  use  of  school  slates  was  condemned 
on  hygienic  grounds.  Local  firms  now  make  practically  all  such  requirements 
though  there  may  be  some  small  imports.  The  ends  of  newsprint  rolls  were  sold 
for  butchers'  wrapping  paper,  but  eventually  the  newspaper  firms  discontinued 
this  outlet,  and  themselves  used  the  short  ends  for  making  school  scribblers.  At 
the  present  time  the  prices  quoted  by  Canadian  firms  have  been  found  too  high 
in  comparison  with  United  Kingdom  and  New  Zealand  offerings  of  similar  books. 

GUMMED  PAPERS 

Gummed  papers  are  being  used  in  larger  quantities  than  formerly  as  New 
Zealand  firms  now  utilize  cardboard  cartons  for  merchandise  shipments  to  an 
increasing  degree,  and  gummed  paper  is  used  as  a  closure.  Some  gummed  papers 
are  imported  from  Canada,  but  the  majority  would  appear  to  be  of  United  King- 
dom origin.  There  is  little  demand  for  imported  printed  gummed  papers,  as  in 
the  nature  of  the  business  it  is  more  convenient  to  imprint  the  name  or  slogan 
of  a  local  firm  on  stock  paper,  and  this  is  done  by  at  least  one  New  Zealand  firm 
with  the  necessary  machine.  It  is  felt  that  Canadian  firms  could  enter  much 
more  largely  into  the  New  Zealand  field  with  their  gummed  papers. 

PAPER  ROLLS,  CARTONS,  ETC. 

Adding  machine  and  cash  register  rolls  are  largely  made  up  in  New  Zealand, 
and  some  of  the  well-known  international  manufacturers  of  such  office  machinery, 
operating  in  New  Zealand,  are  understood  to  contract  for  their  requirements  with 
local  firms.  There  would,  however,  appear  to  be  some  opportunity  for  the  sale 
of  such  paper  rolls  from  Canada  as  one  agent  is  of  the  opinion  that  some  of 
the  lines  are  being  sold  which  are  of  United  States  origin. 

Cartons  and  paper  boxes  are  used  to  an  increasing  degree  for  packing  goods 
for  all  trades.  The  development  in  sales  of  packeted  goods  by  grocers  and  others 
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is  most  marked.  However,  large  quantities  of  such  cartons  and  boxes  are  made 
up  locally  from  imported  raw  material,  and  opportunities  would  chiefly  lie  in  the 
sale  of  the  necessary  board  and  paper  for  such  articles.  There  may,  however, 
be  occasional  opportunities  for  boxes  of  unusual  design  or  purpose,  which  could 
not  be  economically  made  by  New  Zealand  firms,  or  on  which  special  prices  are 
possible. 

Confetti  and  paper  streamers  are  made  locally,  and  are  fairly  extensively 
used  at  dances  and  similar  functions.  No  details  are  available  as  to  whether  or 
not  there  is  any  import  of  these  items,  but  if  Canadian  prices  were  available  this 
information  could  be  readily  obtained. 

DRINKING  CUPS 

Paper  drinking  cups  are  but  little  used  in  New  Zealand.  The  dictates  of 
hygiene  do  not  seem  to  have  popularized  their  use  with  dentists,  or  with  ice 
cream  vendors.  The  water  supply  throughout  New  Zealand  is  generally  very 
good,  and  the  existing  humid  conditions  of  atmosphere  are  not  conducive  to  thirst, 
so  there  is  no  demand  for  drinking  water  by  office  workers  during  the  summer, 
and  hence  no  use  for  drinking  cups  to  supply  their  needs.  In  the  winter  buildings 
are  not  usually  heated  and  similar  humidity  prevails,  thus  differing  greatly  from 
North  American  conditions,  which  render  the  supply  of  drinking  water  in  offices 
a  necessitjr  almost  throughout  the  year.  There  will  probably  be  an  increasing 
demand,  which  would  warrant  further  examination  of  the  field.  Paper  drinking 
straws  for  soda  fountain  use  are  imported  from  various  sources,  and  are  being 
used  to  a  greater  degree. 

WRITING  PADS 

Writing  pads  are  riranufactured  in  New  Zealand  from  imported  papers,  in 
the  provision  of  which  Canada  might  share  to  a  greater  degree.  The  covers  for 
such  pads  are  both  imported  and  made  locally.  It  was  ascertained  that  in  at 
least  one  instance  a  Canadian  supplier  of  tablet  covers  could  not  furnish  what 
was  required  for  the  New  Zealand  market,  but  the  situation  can  again  be 
investigated. 

FANCY  PAPERS 

There  is  a  steady  and  increasing  demand  for  fancy  papers  for  covering 
chocolate  and  other  boxes,  and  for  pictures  suitable  for  such  boxes,  or  for  use  on 
calendar  backs.  The  market  for  decorative  tissue  and  crepe  papers  has  lacked 
development.  Some  few  lines  were  available,  but  at  prices  which  in  the  present 
times  were  too  high  to  encourage  general  use.  Such  fancy  and  decorative  papers 
as  are  suitable  for  wrapping  Christmas  presents  and  seasonable  gifts  can  be  sold 
here  mainly,  of  course,  at  the  Christmas  season,  but  it  has  not  been  generally 
customary  to  wrap  Christmas  gifts  in  coloured  papers,  one  reason  being  that 
the  festival  falls  in  this  hemisphere  at  the  beginning  of  the  summer  holiday 
season.  Few  people  have  Christmas  trees,  and  gifts  are  delivered  in  ordinary 
wrappings.  Some  change,  however,  is  in  progress,  and  last  Christmas  there  was 
a  definite  shortage  of  all  types  of  such  paper  in  white,  red,  and  green. 

SAMPLES  AND  PRICES 

Canadian  firms  manufacturing  paper  and  papeteries  desirous  of  entering  the 
New  Zealand  market  should,  as  already  instanced,  send  small  samples  and 
descriptions  of  their  products,  particularly  those  believed  to  represent  the  best 
value,  or  to  offer  the  best  market  opportunities  for  other  reasons  which  should 
be  stated.  Full  particulars  of  current  domestic  values,  which  are  necessary  for 
calculation  of  customs  duty,  should  likewise  be  supplied,  also  prices  preferably 
c.i.f.  New  Zealand  main  ports.    On  occasion  it  may  not  be  possible  to  quote 
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c.i.f.,  but  then  at  least  details  of  f.o.b.  Canadian  seaboard  should  be  given.  How- 
ever, competitors  elsewhere  are  quoting  c.i.f.,  whereas  f.o.b.  quotations  can  only 
be  used  for  a  rough  basis  of  comparison,  and  will  ordinarily  delay  the  possibility 
of  securing  bulk  orders  until  after  a  trial  shipment  has  been  landed. 

METHOD  OF  DOING  BUSINESS,  ETC. 

The  usual  method  of  doing  business  is  to  appoint  a  suitable  manufac- 
turer's representative  or  commission  agent,  who  would  be  provided  with  a 
complete  range  of  samples,  and  who  should  be  treated  as  are  the  Canadian 
firm's  own  travellers,  by  being  acquainted  promptly  with  price  changes,  new 
commodities  and  general  information.  Such  an  agent,  being  dependent  for 
remuneration  upon  an  agreed  commission,  would  actively  canvass  the  import- 
ers, wholesalers  and  large  retailers  who  form  his  main  outlets.  Precise  details 
of  any  discounts  applicable  to  prices,  quantity  discounts,  and  rate  of  commis- 
sion should  be  mentioned  in  initial  correspondence.  Alternatively,  arrange- 
ments might  be  made  with  a  paper  merchant  to  carry  some  or  all  of  the  lines, 
which  he  would  order  direct,  and  add  his  profit  before  resale  to  other  mer- 
chants or  retailers. 

Detailed  information  regarding  rates  of  customs  duty  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  as  well  as  relevant 
information  regarding  documentation  for  the  New  Zealand  market. 

There  are  distinct  possibilities  of  sales  in  some  paper  lines,  in  addition 
to  those  indicated,  and  full  information  regarding  their  products,  on  the  lines 
mentioned  above,  should  be  provided  by  interested  Canadian  firms  when 
addressing  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland. 


TRADE  COMMISSIONERS  ON  TOUR 

Mr.  J.  A.  Strong,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Panama  City  (whose 
territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone,  Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa 
Rica),  and  Mr.  W.  F.  Bull,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner  at  Port  of  Spain, 
Trinidad  (whose  territory  includes  Barbados,  the  Windward  and  Leeward 
Islands,  and  British  Guiana),  are  visiting  the  principal  industrial  centres  of 
Canada  in  the  interests  of  Canadian  trade  with  their  respective  territories. 
Their  itineraries  are  as  follows: — 


Mr.  Strong 

Toronto  June  16  to  22 

Hamilton  June  24  and  25 

Brantford,    G-alt,    Kitchener    and   Waterloo  June  26 

Guelph  and  Fergus  June  27 

Mr.  Bull 

Montreal,  including  St.  John's,  Granby,  Lachine,  Water- 
loo, Upper  Bedford  and  Sherbrooke  June  16  to  29 


Firms  who  wish  to  be  brought  in  touch  with  the  Trade  Commissioners 
should  communicate,  for  Toronto  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Manufacturers 
Association,  and  for  the  other  centres  with  the  respective  Board  of  Trade  or 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 
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TRADE  OF  HONGKONG  IN  1934 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  May  8,  1935. — An  examination  of  the  returns  issued  by  the 
Statistical  Branch  of  the  Hongkong  Government  show  that  the  combined  values 
of  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise  during  1934  amounted  to  approximately 
HK$741,000,000  as  compared  with  a  total  of  HK$904,000,0Q0  in  1933. 

Owing  to  the  fluctuations  during  1934  of  the  currencies  of  the  various 
countries  participating  in  the  trade  of  Hongkong,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
indicate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy,  except  in  terms  of  Hongkong  currency, 
the  trend  of  the  colony's  trade  for  this  period.  Therefore,  the  United  States 
dollar  equivalents  given  in  the  following  pages,  with  the  exception  of  those 
relating  to  imports  from  the  United  States  and  Canada,  will  serve  only  as  a 
basis  for  currency  comparison. 

The  values  of  imports  of  merchandise  into  Hongkong  during  1934  showed 
a  decline  of  17  per  cent  when  compared  with  the  previous  year,  the  respective 
figures  for  these  two  periods  being  approximately  HK$41 5,900,000  and 
HK$500,900,000.  A  corresponding  decrease  of  19  per  cent  is  shown  in  exports 
of  merchandise  from  Hongkong,  which  were  declared  at  approximately 
HK$325,100,000  as  against  approximately  HK$403,100,000  for  1933. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  into  Hongkong  from  Leading  Countries,  Calendar  Years  1934  and  1933 

("  000  "  omitted) 

1934  1933 


Countries 

HK$ 

U.S.  $ 

HK$ 

U.S.$ 

74,015 

28,348 

77,425 

22,453 

65,118 

24,940 

68,542 

19,877 

36,669 

14.044 

25,289 

7,334 

34,675 

13,281 

38,886 

11,277 

33,464 

12,816 

50,184 

14,553 

32,542 

12,464 

52,172 

15,130 

29,343 

11,238 

'  31.209 

9,051 

26,245 

10,052 

42,373 

12,288 

13,537 

5,185 

19.079 

5,533 

5,496 

2,105 

5,991 

1,737 

4,523 

1,732 

4,877 

1,414 

Other   

60,292 

23,092 

84,912 

24,624 

415,919 

159,297 

500,939 

145,271 

From  the  above  table  it  will  be  seen  that  in  1934  North  China  increased 
her  share  of  the  import  trade  into  Hongkong  to  17-8  per  cent  from  15-4  per 
cent  in  1933,  South  China  to  16  per  cent  from  13-6  per  cent,  Japan  to  8-8 
per  cent  from  5  per  cent,  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  to  8*3  per  cent  from 
7-7  per  cent,  the  United  States  to  7  per  cent  from  6-2  per  cent,  Malaya  to 
1-3  per  cent  from  1-1  per  cent,  and  Canada  to  1  per  cent  from  0-9  per  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  Siam's  share  of  the  import  trade  of  Hongkong  decreased 
to  8  per  cent  from  10  per  cent  in  1933;  that  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  7-8  per 
cent  from  10-4  per  cent;  of  French  Indo-China  to  6-3  per  cent  from  8-4  per 
cent;  and  Germany's  to  3-2  per  cent  from  3-8  per  cent. 

The  chief  imports  from  the  above  countries  during  1934,  by  commodity 
groups,  were  as  follows: — 

North  China.— Piece-goods  and  textiles,  HK$33,682,335  (U.S .$12,900,334) ;  foodstuffs 
and  provisions,  HK$12,193,691  (U.S .$4,670,184) ;  Chinese  medicines,  HK$135,748  (U.SJ3,- 
115,992) ;  nuts  and  seeds,  HK$3,967.807  (U.S,$1,519,670) ;  oils  and  fats,  HK$3,90 1,784  (U.S.$1,- 
494,383);  live  animals,  HK$1, 71 7,763  (U.S .$657,903) ;  tobacco,  HK$1,715,865  (U.S.$657,176) ; 
and  fuels,  HK$1,753,242  (U.S .$67 1,492). 
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South  China.— Metals.  HK$16,850,421  (U.S .$6,453,711) ;  foodstuffs  and  provisions, 
HK$13,236,945  (U.S .$5,069,750)  ;  piece-goods  and  textiles,  HK$6.801,158  (U.S .$2,605,005) ; 
live  animals,  HK$3,535,634  ( U.S .$1.354,1 48) ;  oils  and  fats,  HK$5.388,244  (U.S .$2 ,063, 697) ; 
Chinese  medicines,  HK$2,428,541  (U.S .$930.131) ;  fuels,  HK$1.655,525  (U.S .$634,066) ;  and 
paper  and  paperware,  HK$1,555,117  (U.S.$595,610). 

*  Japan.— Piece-goods  and  textiles,  HK$11,518,101  (U.S.$4,411.433) ;  fuels,  HK$5,553,728 
(U.S.$2,211,338) ;  foodstuffs  and  provisions,  HK$7,218,368  (U.S .$2 ,764 ,635) ;  building 
materials,  HK$827.185  (U.S.$316,812) ;  wearing  apparel,  HK$1,662,176  (U.S .$636,613 ) ; 
metals,  HK$1,461.825  (U.S .$559,879) ;  paper  and  paperware,  HK$1,360,419  (U.S .$521,040) ; 
and  chemicals  and  drugs,  HK$681,197  (U.S .$260,898). 

Netherlands  East  Indies.— Foodstuffs  and  provisions,  HK$18,9'10.452  (U.S ,$7,242,703) ; 
oils  and  fats,  HK$129,497  (U.S .$5 ,41 1,597) ;  and  intoxicating  liquors,  HK$227,719  (U.S.$87,- 
216). 

Siam.— Foodstuffs  and  provisions,  HK$28,542,305  (U.S.$10,931,703) ;  building  materials, 
HK$893,070  (U.S .$342,046) ;  Chinese  medicines,  HK$515,383  (U.S.$197,392) ;  live  animals, 
HK$319,730  (U.S.$122,457) ;    and  piece-goods,  HK$274.046  (U.S .$104,960) . 

United  Kingdom.— Piece-goods  and  textiles,  HK$10,288,028  (U.S .$3,940,315) ;  metals, 
HK$3,658,332  (U.S.$1,401.141) ;  manures,  HK$3,320,057  (U.S.. $1.271, 582) ;  intoxicating  liquor, 
HK$1. 709,925  ( U.S .$654,901 ) ;  tobacco,  HK$1, 606,701  (U.S.$615,366) ;  and  chemicals  and 
drugs,'  HK$1,333,898  (U.S.$510,883) . 

United  States.— Oils  and  fats.  HK$8,735,106  (U.S .$3,345 ,546)  ;  foodstuffs  and  provisions, 
HK$5,052.636  (U.S.$1,935,160) ;  Chinese  medicines,  HK$2,889.515  (U.S.$1,106,684) ;  metals, 
HK$2,118.913  (U.S.$811,544) ;  paper  and  paperware,  HK$1,685,106  (U.S .$645 ,396 ) ;  tobacco, 
HK$1.599,125  (U.S .$612.465) ;  vehicles,  HK$9'01,573  (U.S .$345,302 ) ;  chemicals  and  drugs, 
HK$635,291  (U.S.$250,210) ;  building  materials,  HK$675,444  (U.S. $258, 695) ;  and  machinery 
and  engines,  HK$ 1,453, 447  (U.S .$556,670). 

French  Indo-China.— Foodstuffs  and  provisions,  HK$20,773,538  (U.S .$7,956,265) ;  Chinese 
medicines,  HK$1,126,090  (U.S .$43 1.292) ;  fuel,  HK$865.193  (U.S .$33 1,369) ;  building 
materials,  HK$770,464  (U.S.$29'5,088) ;    and  live  animals,  HK$242.305  (U.S .$92 ,803). 

Germany. — Dyeing  and  tanning  materials,  HK$1,937,505  (U.S .$742 ,064) ;  chemicals  and 
drugs,  HK$1,489,898  (U.S .$570,631 ) ;  metals,  HK$1,455;735  (U.S .$557,547) ;  machinery  and 
engines,  HK$1. 369,033  (U.S. $524, 340) ;  piece-goods  and  textiles,  HK$914,448  (U.S .$350,234) ; 
building  materials,  HK$822,547  (U.S.$315,036) ;  and  paper  and  paperware,  HK$802.510 
(U.S  .$307,361). 

British  Malaya.— -Metals,  HK$1,065,890  (U.S .$408,236) ;  foodstuffs  and  provisions, 
HK$447,670  (U.S.$171,458) ;  nuts  and  seeds,  HK$470,637  (U.S.$180,254) ;  Chinese  medicines, 
HK$360,646  (U.S.$138.127) ;  and  dyeing  and  tanning  materials,  HK$318,862  (U.S.$122,055). 

Canada.— Foodstuffs  and  provisions,  HK$2,430,505  (U .S .$930,883) ;  vehicles,  HK$645,- 
487  (U.S.$247,222) ;  paper  and  paperware,  HK$526,768  (U.S .$20 1,752) ;  metals,  HK$401, 140 
(U.S.$153,637) ;  building  materials.  HK$225,554  (U.S .$86,387 ) ;  paints,  HK$29,056  (U.SJll,- 
128);  intoxicating  liquor,  HK$13,304  (U.S .$5 .095) ;  Chinese  medicines,  HK$8,481  (U.SJ3,- 
248);  and  wearing  apparel,  HK$8,080  (U.S.$3,095) . 

The  following  table  shows  imports  by  principal  commodity  groups  for  the 
years  1934  and  1933:— 


Imports  into  Hongkong  by  Principal  Commodity  Groups,  Calendar  Years 

1934  and  1933 

("  000"  omitted) 

1934  1933 

Commodity  HK$  U.S.  $  HK$  U.S.  $ 

Foodstuffs   126,537  48,464  166.926  48,409 

Piece-goods   66,551  25,488  75,077  21,772 

Oils  and  fats   33,902  12,984  35.615  10,328 

Metals   33,172  12,704  38.061  11,038 

Chinese  medicines   16,825  6,444  17,895  5,190 

Fuels   11,463  4,390  13,979  4,054 

Paper  and  paperware   9,732  3.727  9.389  2,723 

Live  animals   9.223  3,532  11,404  3,307 

Building  materials   7.262  2,781  9.355  2,713 

Bags   7.116  2,725  13,879  4,025 

Machin?ry   6.948  2.661  5.644  1.637 

Nuts  and  seeds   6,101  2,337  5,814  1,686 

Tobacco  '   6.384  2,445  6.539  1,896 

Chemicals  and  drugs   5,724  2,192  6,688  1,940 

Wearing  apparel   4,041  1,548  4,117  1,194 

Dyeing  materials   3,696  1,416  4,389  1,273 

30-3  i 
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Imports  into  Hongkong  by  Principal  Commodity  Groups — Concluded 

("000"  omitted) 


1934  1933 


XT  IT  O 
XXXV-p 

xlxvip 
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1,500 

3,769 

1,093 

3,374 

1,292 

4,186 

1,214 

3,310 

1,208 

2,967 

860 

9  Q^7 

^  Q7n 
o,y  /  u 

1,101 

2,729 

1,045 

3,770 

1,093 

2,089 

800 

2,142 

621 

2,084 

798 

1,796 

521 

1,440 

552 

2,002 

579 

1,100 

421 

1,885 

547 

354 

136 

352 

102 

37,919 

14,522 

39,467 

11,445 

415,919 

159,297 

500,939 

145,271 

Commodity 

Liquors  

Vehicles  

Leather  

Hardware  

Electric  apparatus.  .  . 

Hides  

Matches  and  materials 

Paints  

Minerals  and  ores  .  . 
Railway  materials  .  . 
Others  


The  total  value  of  exports  from  Hongkong  in  1934  was  HK$325,105,000 
(U.S.$124,5157000)  as  against  HK$403 ,092,000  (U.S.$116,896,000)  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.    Shipments  were  principally  to  Eastern  countries. 

The  following  table  gives  exports  by  principal  commodity  groups  during 
the  years  1934  and  1933: 

1934  1933 

Commodity 

Foodstuffs  

Piece-goods  

Metals  

Oils  and  fats  

Chinese  medicines  

Wearing  apparel  


HK$ 

u.s.$ 

HK$ 

U.S.  $ 

102,170 

39,131 

153,602 

44,545 

48,703 

18,653 

55,523 

16,102 

31,055 

11,894 

33,650 

9,759 

25,753 

9,863 

30,400 

8,816 

11,788 

4,515 

12,179 

3,532 

8,487 

3,251 

8,488 

2,462 

7,773 

2,977 

13,832 

4,011 

6,962 

2,666 

8,023 

2,327 

5,833 

2,234 

1,952 

566 

4,295 

1,645 

5,185 

1,504 

4,227 

1,619 

3,849 

1,116 

3,966 

1,519 

3,539 

1,026 

3,872 

1,483 

4,767 

1,382 

3,520 

1,348 

9,328 

2,705 

3,325 

1,284 

3,849 

1,116 

3,224 

1,235 

3,856 

1,118 

2,937 

1,125 

2,437 

707 

2,922 

1,119 

1.544 

448 

2,039 

781 

2.058 

597 

1,521 

583 

189 

55 

1,328 

509 

1,679 

486 

1,313 

503 

1,955 

567 

1,226 

470 

933 

271 

1,087 

416 

2,125 

616 

1,040 

398 

1,240 

349 

300 

115 

189 

55 

34,439 

13,179 

34,840 

10,104 

325,105 

124,515 

403,092 

116,896 

Paper  and  paperware 

Machinery  

Tobacco  

Nuts  and  seeds  .  . 
Electric  apparatus  .  . 
Building  materials  .  . 

Manures  

Chemicals  and  drugs 
Dyeing  materials  .  . 

Hardware  

Minerals  and  ores  .  . 

Vehicles  

Railway  materials  .  . 

Paints  

Hides  

Liquors  

Fuels  

Leather  

Live  animals  

Other  


BALANCE  OF  TRADE 

The  visible  balance  of  trade  between  Canada  and  Hongkong  continued  to 
be  in  favour  of  Canada  during  1934,  imports  from  the  Dominion  being  valued 
at  U.S.$1, 732,000  and  exports  thereto  at  U.S.$573,000. 

As  statistics  covering  remittances  to  and  from  Hongkong  are  not  available, 
it  is  impossible  to  estimate  the  invisible  balance  occasioned  by  the  difference  of 
the  total  remittances  made  to  Hongkong  by  Chinese  residents  in  Canada  an 
remittances  by  Canadian  shipping  and  insurance  companies  in  Hongkong  t 
their  offices  in  Canada. 

In  former  years  this  invisible  balance  was  definitely  unfavourable  t 
Canada,  but  since  it  is  known  that  remittances  from  abroad  to  South  China 
have  been  curtailed  considerably  during  the  last  three  years  or  so,  it  can  be 
safely  presumed  that  the  advantage  for  the  present  time  is  only  very  slight 
one  way  or  the  other. 
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CURRENT  BUSINESS  CONDITIONS  IN  GERMANY 

Paul  Sykes,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hamburg,  May  21,  1935. — As  noted  in  previous  reports  on  current  business 
conditions  in  Germany,  the  year  1934  closed  with  few  apparent  indications  of 
a  general  or  early  improvement  in  an  unsatisfactory  situation.  It  was  still 
admitted  at  the  time  that  the  latest  schemes  for  the  stimulation  of  internal  and 
external  trade,  for  the  improvement  of  the  employment  situation,  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  country's  finances,  had  been  in  operation  so  short  a  time 
that,  despite  few  marked  advances,  there  was  no  valid  reason  for  the  assumption 
that  subsequent  months  would  fail  to  show  a  trend  toward  greater  prosperity 
and  stability.  The  hopes  of  the  Government  and  its  economic  advisers  have, 
during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  1935,  been  to  some  extent  fulfilled.  A  brief 
review  of  several  of  the  more  important  factors  in  the  economic  situation  and  of 
the  indications  of  this  progress  is  given  herewith. 


foreign  trade 

A  heavily  adverse  balance  between  import  and  export  trade,  recorded  during 
January,  gave  way  to  a  slightly  improved  position  at  the  end  of  February  and  was 
replaced  in  March  by  a  favourable  external  trade  balance  of  R.M.  12,400,000. 
This  may,  to  some  extent,  be  attributed  to  seasonal  activity  in  the  despatch  of 
export  orders,  but  the  record  for  the  quarter,  showing  an  excess  of  imports  of  no 
more  than  R.M. 149,400,000,  is  regarded  as  satisfactory  and  the  trend  in  February 
and  March  as  forecasting  more  favourable  conditions  in  succeeding  months. 

During  the  months  January  to  March  total  imports  into  Germany  were 
valued  at  R.M.I, 116,300,000,  while  exports  were  recorded  as  R.M.966,900,000. 
The  former  figure  is  practically  identical  with  the  quarterly  average  for  1934, 
while  that  of  exports  is  slightly  below  the  corresponding  figure  and  the  adverse 
balance,  as  result,  greater  than  that  shown,  as  a  quarterly  average,  for  the  whole 
of  last  year. 

Recent  declines  in  Canadian  trade  with  Germany,  noted  in  previous  reports 
in  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal,  continue,  their  extent  being  shown  in 
the  following  table: — 


Imports  from  Canada  into  Germany,  by  Quarters,  1934,  and  January  to  March, 

1935 

1st  quarter,  1934    R.M.21,512,000 

2nd  quarter,  1934    20,495,000 

3rd  quarter,  1934    15,983,000 

4th  quarter,  1934    4,768,000 

1st  quarter,  1935    3,300,000 

The  falling-off  in  the  value  of  this  trade  is,  of  course,  to  be  ascribed  to  the 
extension  of  regulations  prohibiting  the  export  of  foreign  exchange  and  forcing 
the  establishment  of  barter  business,  the  recent  enactment  of  new  regulations 
permitting  the  import  of  essentials  and  prohibiting  that  of  "  luxury  "  goods,  the 
increased  use  of  substitutes  for  materials  of  foreign  production,  and  various 
allied  influences. 

It  is  also  of  interest  to  note  the  relationship  shown  in  German  trade  statistics 
between  imports  from  and  exports  to  Canada.  During  the  first  quarter  of  the 
current  year  these  data  reflect  a  balance  in  Germany's  favour  of  R.M. 100,000. 
This  is  the  first  occasion  for  many  years  in  which  such  a  situation  has  existed, 
and,  in  addition  to  the  drastic  decline  in  Canadian  exports  to  this  market,  the 
establishment  of  this  new  balance  lends  added  importance  to  the  effects  of  the 
various  laws  and  regulations  enforced  by  the  German  Government  during  recent 
times. 
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TRADE  AGREEMENT  WITH  U.S.S.R. 

A  formal  trade  agreement  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  applicable  to  business  between 
the  two  countries  during  the  current  year,  was  signed  about  a  month  ago.  It 
provides  for  the  extension  of  existing  trade  and  has  been  designed  as  a  means  of 
-liquidating  outstanding  trade  debts  owed  by  the  U.S.S.R.  to  Germany  and  of 
^enabling  a  more  even  balance  than  has  recently  existed.  Outstanding  among 
the  characteristics  of  the  agreement  is  the  undertaking,  on  Germany's  part,  to 
finance  Russian  purchases  which,  in  effect,  amounts  to  an  extension  of  credit 
already  granted.  German  exports  accordingly  may  this  year  be  expected  to 
reach  a  value  approximately  equal  to  that  of  imports  of  Russian  products, 
although,  under  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  payments  will  not  be  fully  com- 
pleted for  five  and  a  half  years. 

PUBLIC  FINANCE 

Reports  from  Berlin  indicate  that  Germany's  finances  are  thoroughly  sound 
and  that  current  returns  from  taxation  have  been  satisfactory.  Total  tax  revenues 
for  the  year  ended  March  31,  1935,  exceeded  the  estimated  return  by  over 
R.M. 1,000,000,000,  practically  every  tax,  direct  and  indirect,  having  produced 
larger  revenues  than  were  anticipated  at  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

The  absence  of  any  official  statements  as  to  projected  expenditures  have 
nevertheless  created  considerable  uneasiness  and  detracted  from  the  assurances 
that  the  country's  financial  position  and  resources  may  be  regarded  as  satisfac- 
tory. 

EMPLOYMENT 

The  total  number  of  unemployed  persons  recorded  during  April  was  2,609,000, 
a  decline  from  the  March  total  of  168,000.  The  average  monthly  figures  from 
January  are  as  follows:  January,  2,973,000;  February,  2,765,000;  March, 
2,400,000;  April,  2,234,000.  The  unemployment  situation  has  been  influenced 
by  the  influx,  on  the  labour  market,  of  a  considerably  larger  number  of  students 
this  year  than  last,  but  has  also  been  relieved  to  some  extent,  it  is  thought,  by 
the  enrolment  in  the  army  of  considerable  numbers  who  would  otherwise  be  with- 
out work. 

INDUSTRY 

Returns  from  the  more  important  industries  point  to  some  improvements  over 
the  year  1934.  Coal  sales  have  appreciated  considerably,  while  the  steel  industry 
has  been  unusually  active.  The  building  trade  also  reports  increased  output, 
presumably  as  result  of  Government  subventions,  while  motor  car  production, 
retail  sales,  and  exports  are  well  in  excess  of  the  1934  record.  Retail  business 
during  March,  at  the  same  time,  was  8  per  cent  below  the  total  turnover  for  the 
same  month  of  last  year. 

AGRICULTURE 

A  wet  spring  season  has  retarded  crop  development  and  the  general  prospect, 
following  a  short  period  when  conditions  appeared  considerably  better  than  last 
year,  is  somewhat  unfavourable.  This  need  not  be  taken  as  an  indication  of 
improvement  in  the  grain  market,  however,  since  the  regulation  of  the  milling 
and  baking  industries  is  sufficiently  rigid  to  prevent  the  development  of  any 
keen  demand  for  foreign  wheat  or  flour,  while,  at  the  same  time,  import  restric- 
tions practically  prohibit  the  purchase  of  such  goods  from  abroad. 

IMPORT  SITUATION 

The  general  import  situation  gives  few  grounds  for  optimism,  regulations 
enforcing  barter  trade  and  limiting  even  such  opportunities  having  become  par- 
ticularly stringent.   It  is  clearly  apparent  that  direct  barter  or  "  four-cornered  " 
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transactions  offer  few  inducements  to  exporters  who  are  accustomed  to  conduct 
their  business  along  conventional  and  conservative  lines.  There  are,  at  the  same 
time.,  frequent  evidences  of  a  desire  on  the  part  of  German  firms  to  exhaust 
all  possibilities  of  trading  even  on  the  restricted  basis  now  permissible.  Reduced 
imports  of  German  goods  into  Canada,  however,  and  the  increasing  concentration 
of  this  business  in  a  few  hands,  have  exercised  a  severe  limitation  on  its  value  to 
most  interested  concerns. 

DEVALUATION  OF  DANZIG  CURRENCY 

As  a  result  of  economic  reverses  sustained  during  recent  years  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  Free  City  of  Danzig  has  recently  followed  the  example  of  most 
gold-standard  countries  and  devalued  its  currency.  The  "  gulden,"  Danzig's 
currency  unit,  has  been  consistently  maintained  at  its  gold  value  of  slightly 
below  R.M.I  (Can.$0-40),  while  the  Government  has,  as  well,  refrained  from 
the  institution  of  restrictions  on  the  export  of  foreign  exchange.  Declining 
trade,  however,  and  the  increasing  intensity  of  competition  from  other  Con- 
tinental and  Baltic  ports  have  induced  this  recent  decision,  and  the  value  of  the 
gulden  is  henceforth  to  be  maintained  at  43  per  cent  below  its  original  par 
value,  about  R.M.0-47,  at  which  point  it  is  approximately  equal  in  value  to  the 
Polish  "zloty"  (CanJO- 19) . 

AUTOMOBILE   INDUSTRY  IN  FRANCE 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

Paris,  May  22,  1935. — Figures  have  recently  been  issued  showing  the  auto- 
mobile production  of  the  main  world  producers  during  1934,  and  bringing  out, 
by  this  means,  an  interesting  contrast  between  the  position  in  France  and  that 
in  other  producing  countries.  The  table  below,  giving  figures  for  the  three  years 
1932-34,  is  the  basis  for  this  comparison. 

MOTOR  CAR  AND  TRUCK  PRODUCTION    (IN  UNITS) 

1934  1933  1932 


United  States   2,778,739  1,920,057  1,370,678 

Great  Britain   342,499  286,287  232,719 

France   189.000  191,500  175,000 

Germany   174,655  105,832  50,417 

Canada   116,890  65,924  60,816 

U.S.S.R   72,458  49,372  25,413 

Italy   45.551  41,674  29,155 


This  table  shows  that  whereas  all  other  countries  have  increased  their  pro- 
duction from  1932  to  1934  by  from  50  to  240  per  cent,  production  in  France  has 
remained  practically  stationary.  Indeed,  while  world  production  has  in  those 
three  years  almost  doubled — from  about  1,950,000  units  to  3,750,000  units — the 
increase  in  France  has  only  been  14,000  or  less  than  10  per  cent.  In  1932 
French  production  was  about  9  per  cent  of  the  world  total,  and  5  per  cent  in  1934. 
With  Germany  and  Canada  improving  their  position,  France  may  be  relegated 
from  third  to  fifth  place  during  the  current  year. 

As  far  as  exports  of  French  production  are  concerned,  they  have  remained 
practically  stationary  during  the  period  under  review.  Exports  in  1932  amounted 
to  19,206"  vehicles,  in  1933  to  25,461,  and  in  1934  to  24,987.  The  proportion, 
however,  going  to  foreign  countries  has  increased,  the  colonies  taking  about  12,000 
cars  a  year.  Thus  foreign  markets  absorbed  8,057  cars  in  1932,  11,354  in  1933, 
and  13,149  in  1934.  (The  last-named  figure  is  nevertheless  less  than  8  per  cent 
of  total  production.) 

The  chief  foreign  market  is  Spain,  which  took  4,328  vehicles  in  1934,  while 
Belgium  imported  2,004,  Switzerland  1,540,  and  Holland  1,136.    The  remaining 
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4,141  went  mainly  to  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  and  Czechoslovakia,  and  in  smaller 
proportion  to  a  great  many  other  markets. 

It  is  probable  that  the  export  market  for  French  cars  will  increase  during 
the  present  year  due  to  an  export  subsidy  of  1-90  francs  a  kilogram — about  5 
cents  a  pound — which  is  granted  to  the  manufacturer  in  the  form  of  a  rebate  on 
the  production  tax.  This  has  been  in  force  since  the  middle  of  1934  and  is  to 
continue  through  according  to  the  original  decree  up  till  the  end  of  this  year. 
Partly  on  account  of  this,  the  customs  returns  show  that  the  average  export 
value  of  French  cars  has  gone  down  from  28,860  francs  in  1932  to  17,800  francs 
in  1934— about  $1,186  per  unit. 

Imports  are  very  much  restricted  by  quotas,  and  have  shown  but  little 
change,  and  that  in  a  downward  direction. 

Imports  in  1932  amounted  to  1949  vehicles,  in  1933  to  2,322,  and  in  1934 
to  1,772,  showing  in  the  last-named  year  a  reduction  of  23  per  cent,  and  being 
a  little  over  1  per  cent  of  the  total  French  production  less  exports. 

In  these  figures  the  United  States  appeared  as  the  most  important  source, 
and  Canada  did  not  appear  except  for  a  short  space  of  time  at  the  end  of  1934. 
In  the  latest  agreement  reached  with  France,  Canada  was  guaranteed  12-55 
per  cent  of  the  total  quota  granted,  so  that  during  the  present  year  it  should  be 
possible  to  market  in  France  about  200  vehicles  on  the  basis  of  previous  figures. 

The  number  of  new  cars  put  into  circulation  in  France  during  1934  was 
152,580,  which  was  an  increase  of  only  2-43  per  cent  over  the  figures  for  the 
preceding  year,  while  every  other  country  increased  by  a  figure  corresponding 
more  exactly  to  the  increase  in  world  production.  On  the  other  hand,  France 
has  more  motor  vehicles  in  circulation  than  any  country  in  Europe  except  Great 
Britain.  The  United  Kingdom  has  1,922,000,  France  1,875,000,  Germany  810,000, 
Italy  371,000,  and  Soviet  Russia  175,000.  These  figures  nevertheless  prove  that 
France  is  exceptionally  slow  on  replacements,  since  the  number  of  new  cars  put 
on  the  road  last  year  was  only  8-4  per  cent  of  the  total  cars  in  circulation — an 
average  life  of  twelve  years  were  not  the  high  sales  previous  to  1932  taken  into 
consideration. 

Since  February  1,  1934,  there  has  been  no  annual  tax  on  motor  vehicles.  At 
that  time  it  was  decided  to  replace  this  by  an  additional  tax  on  gasoline.  As  a 
result,  gasoline  is  taxed  at  a  rate  of  1-50  franc  per  litre,  or  over  32  cents  a 
gallon.  By  this  change  the  government  expected  to  increase  revenues  by  400,000,- 
000  francs,  but  the  yield  for  the  year  was'  barely  200,000,000  francs,  showing 
that,  because  of  the  high  cost  of  gasoline,  less  use  could  be  made  by  private 
individuals  of  their  cars.  Indeed,  official  figures  show  that  the  consumption  of 
gasoline  in  1934  was  less  by  over  100,000  metric  tons  than  the  consumption  in 
1933.  A  continuation  of  this  tax  will  no  doubt  further  restrict  the  use  of  auto- 
mobiles at  present  on  the  road  and  the  purchase  of  new  units. 

The  bankruptcy  and  reorganization  under  a  receivership  of  the  Citroen 
company  has  been  a  bad  blow  to  the  French  automobile  industry,  and  one  whose 
full  results  it  will  not  be  possible  to  determine  until  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

CONVERSION   OF   FOREIGN   CURRENCY   IN  BELGIUM 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1633 
(May  18,  1935),  page  912,  regarding  the  conversion  of  foreign  currency  into 
belgas  for  customs  purposes,  Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Belgium,  writes  that  according  to  a  Belgian  Customs  circular,  dated  May  9, 
the  rates  of  exchange  adopted  are:  pound  sterling,  20-65  belgas;  United  States 
dollar,  4-2975  belgas;  Canadian  dollar,  4-31  belgas. 
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WHEAT  AJVD  FLOUR  TRADE  REGULATION  IN  EUROPEAN 

COUNTRIES 

V. 

France 

J.  P.  Manion,  Assistant  Commercial  Attache 

($1  equals  15  francs;  one  kilo  equals  2-2  pounds;  one  quintal  equals  220  pounds;  one 

hectolitre  equals  2-75  bushels.) 

REGULATION  OF  DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION  AND  TRADE 

Rules  Affecting  Producers 

Restriction  of  Acreage. — No  farmer  may  sow  the  same  field  in  wheat  two 
years  in  succession. 

Statistical  Control. — On  April  1  of  each  year  every  farmer  must  declare 
the  area  sown  to  wheat.  From  these  returns,  by  means  of  control  figures  as 
to  yield  per  acre,  the  Government  later  makes  an  estimate  of  the  crop.  On 
August  1  every  holder  of  more  than  one  ton  of  wheat  or  flour  must  declare  his 
holdings  to  the  Government,  providing  figures  on  carry-over. 

Sale  of  Wheat. — A  farmer  may  elect  for  free  sale  or  for  government-con- 
trolled sale.  In  the  latter  case  he  is  guaranteed  a  minimum  price,  but  must- 
abide  by  the  Government's  decision  as  to  time  of  sale  throughout  the  year. 
In  effect  the  sale  of  free  wheat  is  also  regulated,  since  the  Government,  to  unload 
its  own  stocks,  ordains  periodically  the  proportion  of  free  and  stocked  wheat 
which  may  be  used  by  millers.  Another  form  of  stockage  (called  reportage), 
when  overproduction  occurs,  is  to  guarantee  not  to  sell  the  wheat  until  Sep- 
tember 30  of  the  following  year,  in  the  hope  of  a  short  following  crop.  This 
relieves  the  market  of  part  of  its  carry  over,  and  firms  prices. 

Price. — A  minimum  price  is  fixed  as -at  July  15.  This  price  is  fixed  on 
wheat  weighing  76  kilograms  per  hectolitre  and  containing  less  than  2  per  cent 
of  foreign  matter,  varying  up  and  down  according  to  variations  of  quality  from 
this  standard.  The  only  charges  that  may  fall  on  the  farmer  before  he  obtains 
this  price  are  for  local  transportation  to  a  warehouse  and  2  per  cent  com- 
mission if  he  sells  to  a  broker.  He  also  has  to  pay  the  production  tax  (see 
below).   The  price  fixed  for  the  1934-35  crop  year  was  97  francs  per  100  kilos. 

Denaturation. — Encouragement  is  given  to  the  denaturation  of  wheat  for 
use  as  animal  feed.  iSuch  wheat  must  be  of  a  better  grade  than  that  which 
would  have  to  be  used  for  feed  in  any  case.  A  subsidy  of  50  francs  per  quintal 
is  given  for  this  purpose.  The  farmer  may  either  sell  wheat  in  the  ordinary 
way  at  the  minimum  price,  the  buyer  obtaining  the  subsidy  upon  denaturation, 
or  else  the  farmer  may  denature,  obtain  the  subsidy,  and  sell  at  any  market 
price. 

Government  Purchases. — The  Government  may  buy  at  its  own  fixed  prices, 
either  for  denaturation  or  export,  in  order  to  relieve  the  market. 

Export. — Exporters  of  wheat,  by  following  prescribed  laws,  may  obtain 
an  export  subsidy  equal  to  the  minimum  tariff  on  imported  wheat. 

Tax. — Out  of  the  price  received,  the  producer  must  pay  a  tax  of  4  francs 
per  quintal  to  meet  the  cost  of  administration,  subsidies,  etc. 

Rules  affecting  Flour  Millers 

Wheat  to  be  used. — One  hundred  per  cent  domestic  wheat  must  be  used, 
according  to  present  law.  The  miller  may,  however,  mill  imported  wheat  for 
re-export.    This,  as  will  be  shown  under  the  heading  of  import  regulations,  is 
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interpreted  to  mean  an  equivalent  amount  of  wheat,  and  not  necessarily  the 
identical  wheat. 

Nature  of  Flour  Produced. — The  Government  has  the  right  to  regulate  the 
grades  of  flour  produced  by  deciding  upon  the  maximum  rate  of  extraction. 
Thus,  during  the  war  shortage,  80  per  cent  of  the  wheat  had  to  be  used  in  flour, 
producing  several  lower  grades.  At  80  per  cent  extraction,  only  125  kilos  of 
wheat  are  necessary  to  produce  100  kilos  of  flour.  At  64  per  cent  extraction, 
156  kilos  are  required.  Since  the  Government  is  now  trying  to  reduce  stocks, 
the  lower  extraction  rate  is  therefore  obligatory.  This  rate  has  to  vary  with 
higher  or  lower  grades  of  wheat,  but  is  based  on  standard  wheat  of  76  kilos  per 
hectolitre  (61  pounds  per  bushel). 

Price  of  Flour. — Since  the  price  of  wheat  is  regulated,  the  price  of  flour 
may  not  go  below  a  certain  point.  However,  to  prevent  profiteering  and  exces- 
sive prices  due  to  heavy  transport  charges,  each  department  (province)  must 
fix  the  price  of  flour  in  its  own  territory,  taking  into  consideration  price  of 
transport,  etc. 

Taxes. — A  milling  tax  is  imposed  to  defray  part  of  the  cost  of  regulation. 
It  is  as  follows: — 

Frs.  per  Quintal 


For  mills  producing  under  3,000  quintals  a  year   1.50 

For  mills  producing  under  12,000  quintals  a  year   3.00 

For  mills  producing  under  50,000  quintals  a  year   4.00 

For  mills  producing  over  50,000  quintals  a  year   5.00 


Rules  Affecting  Bakeries 

There  is  an  equal  number  of  regulations  affecting  bakeries,  but  the  only  one 
that  need  be  outlined  states  that  only  specified  types  of  domestic  flour  may  be 
used,  except  by  special  permission,  for  the  production  of  diet  breads,  biscuits, 
cakes,  etc. 

The  only  other  point  that  may  be  mentioned,  simply  because  of  comparisons 
which  may  follow,  is  that  at  the  apex  of  all  this  regimentation  is  a  fixed  price  for 
bread.  This  price  depends  on  the  district,  but  in  Paris  bread  must  be  sold  at 
0-85  francs  per  half-kilo,  or  $0.05  Canadian  per  pound. 

IMPORT  REGULATIONS — WHEAT 

General  Tariff  Minimum  Tariff 

166.40  frs.  per  100  kilos  gross  or  $2.60  per  bushel  83.20  frs.  or  $1.40 

Wheat-exporting  countries  benefiting  from  minimum  tariff  rates  are  Canada, 
the  United  States,  Argentina,  and  Soviet  Russia.  (Australia  has  no  trade  agree- 
ment with  France  and  imports  therefrom  are  subject  to  the  general  tariff  plus 
a  surtax  equal  to  double  the  general  tariff.)  In  addition  to  these  countries, 
however,  there  was  an  agreement  between  certain  European  countries  at  the  end 
of  1931  to  help  the  Danubian  countries  to  dispose  of  their  surplus.  By  this 
agreement,  if  France  has  a  shortage,  Hungary,  Yugoslavia  and  Roumania  may 
each  supply  up  to  10  per  cent  of  France's  necessary  imports  at  the  minimum 
tariff  rate  and  also  receive  a  drawback  of  30  per  cent  from  that  tariff,  the 
drawback  accruing  to  the  Government  concerned  and  not  to  the  exporter.  In 
1932  these  privileges  were  transferred  to  maize,  and  have  not  since  been  trans- 
ferred back  to  wheat. 

Algeria  and  Tunisia  being  colonies  assimilated  into  the  French  customs  terri- 
tory, any  wheat  from  these  countries  may  enter  France  free  of  duty.  Tunisian 
wheat,  however,  because  that  colony  is  not  equally  assimilated  legislatively,  must 
on  importation  into  France  be  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  origin  and  must 
he  shipped  in  French  bottoms. 
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French  Morocco  may  also  ship  free  of  duty,  but  only  within  the  limits  of  a 
specified  quota;  thereafter  its  wheat  must  pay  the  minimum  duty  as  other 
countries  do.  *  . 

In  addition  to  the  customs  tariff,  there  is  the  general  2  per  cent  import  tax 
on  imported  goods,  which,  however,  is  not  applied  to  soft  wheats  or  wheats  for 
breadmaking,  but  only  to  hard  (durum)  wheat  for  use  in  starches,  alimentary 

pastes,  etc.  .... 

Canadian  wheat  must  be  shipped  direct,  although  since  the  minimum  tariff 
is  also  applicable  to  imports  from  the  United  States,  ports  of  that  country  may 
be  used.  Special  privileges  are  also  granted  for  shipment  through  Belgium  and 
Holland  to  certain  points  in  north  and  northeast  France. 

As  millers  are  obliged  to  use  100  per  cent  French  wheat,  as  stated  above,  this 
operates  as  an  embargo,  and  the  above  tariff  is  therefore  not  in  force  except  as  the 
basis  of  guarantee  for  entrance  in  bond  which  will  be  referred  to  later  in  this 
report. 

On  the  assumption  that  there  was  a  wheat  shortage  in  France,  the  following 
formalities  would  have  to  be  gone  through  by  a  prospective  importer:  he  must 
submit  an  application  for  a  permit  to  import  to  the  Comite  Interprofessionnel 
du  Controle  des  Importations  de  Ble.  This  body,  which  is  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  of  producers,  must  then  submit 
the  licence  to  the  Commission  des  Permis  dTmportation.  If  this  is  granted,  the 
former  body  then  issues  the  licence,  and  the  applicant  may  import  the  amount 
allotted  to  him. 

Temporary  Admission 

Since  this  is  the  only  system  under  which  wheat  may  now  be  imported,  it 
is  the  nucleus  of  the  whole  situation  as  far  as  the  Canadian  exporter  is  concerned. 

The  temporary  admission  system  is  by  law  the  same  as  that  allowing,  say, 
the  milling  of  Canadian  wheat  in  Buffalo  in  bond  for  re-export.  The  wheat  has, 
under  legal  fiction,  never  left  Canadian  territory,  unless  the  totality  of  its  deriva- 
tives is  not  shipped  out  again.  The  only  difference,  however,  is  that  in  France 
tolerance  is  given  to  the  re-export  of  the  derivatives  of  an  equivalent  amount  of 
wheat,  and  not  necessarily  to  the  derivatives  of  the  identical  wheat.  It  should 
be  noted,  however,  that  the  equivalent  must  be  in  the  same  type  of  wheat: 
that  is,  if  hard  wheat  was  imported,  hard  wheat  derivatives  must  be  exported; 
if  soft  wheat,  the  same  type  must  be  exported.  For  the  purposes  of  this  law, 
Canadian  wheats  are  not  generally  recognized  as  hard.  The  only  hard  wheats 
are  those — such  as  Canadian  durum — used  for  the  production  of  alimentary 
paste  flours,  and  not  for  bread  flours. 

The  obligation  of  the  miller  in  respect  to  a  shipment  of  wheat  received  under 
the  temporary  admission  system  may  be  outlined  as  follows: — 

Entry  of  Soft  Wheat  in  Bond. — A  miller  wishes  to  import  in  bond  10  tons 
of  wheat  (the  legal  minimum  under  one  licence).  He  first  makes  out  an  applica- 
tion for  an  import  permit,  which  is  sent  to  the  Comite  Interprofessionnel  du 
Controle  des  Importations  de  Ble.  Accompanying  this  document  must  be  a  sworn 
statement  as  to  his  licence  to  mill,  and  a  declaration  as  to  the  total  amount  and 
qualities  of  other  wheat  already  held  in  stock.  In  addition  to  this,  there  must  be 
a  special  import  declaration  giving  a  statement  of  the  exact  amount  and  the 
exact  destination  (if  a  milling  company  has  more  than  one  mill,  the  mill  wherein 
the  wheat  is  to  be  used  must  be  specified),  of  each  of  the  various  lots  of  wheat 
required. 

When  these  documents  have  been  signed  and  approved,  they  are  sent  to  the 
customs  port  of  entry.  The  latter  office,  after  checking  up  on  quantities,  sends 
one  copy  of  the  special  import  declaration  to  the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  (Agri- 
cultural Information  Branch)  and  another  copy  to  the  agricultural  authorities  of 
the  department  (province)  in  which  the  wheat  is  to  be  milled.  This  is  for  further 
checking  as  to  the  disposal  of  the  wheat. 
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The  miller  may  then  import  the  wheat  direct  or  from  the  stocks  held  in  the 
bonded  warehouse  of  a  broker  or  dealer  at  the  port  of  entry.  In  the  latter  case 
he  is  obliged  to  pay  the  taxe  d' entrepot  of  3-60  francs  per  quintal  (about  6  cents 
a  bushel). 

At  the  time  of  importation  he  must  deposit  with  the  customs  the  total 
amount  of  the  minimum  duty,  and  he  must  also  have  a  guarantee  company  to 
guarantee  a  forfeit  or  caution  money  equal  to  the  penalties  involved  in  case  of 
any  infraction  of  the  regulations.  In  order  to  prove  that  he  knows  what  these 
regulations  are,  he  must  sign  a  further  declaration  stating  that  the  wheat  will 
remain  strictly  in  his  own  hands  until  the  moment  of  re-export,  that  it  will  go 
directly  to  the  mill  specified,  that  the  total  amount  will  be  re-exported,  and  that 
the  whole  transaction  will  be  concluded  within  two  months  for  soft  wheat  and 
three  months  for  hard  wheat. 

The  only  exception  to  this  time  limit  is  in  the  case  of  hard  wheats,  which 
may  be  milled  into  alimentary  paste  flours  and  then  turned  over  to  the  manu- 
facturers of  alimentary  pastes,  who  must  then  export  within  a  further  period  of 
two  months. 

The  regulations  state  the  exact  proportion  of  different  derivative  flours 
which  must  be  exported.  One  exception  to  the  export  regulations  may  be  made 
in  the  case  of  derived  brans,  although  if  these  are  not  re-exported,  the  miller  is 
obliged  to  pay  the  wheat  duty  weight  for  weight  on  the  amount  of  bran  remaining 
for  domestic  consumption.  Only  upon  re-exportation  is  the  amount  of  the  duty 
returned  to  the  miller. 

import  regulations:  wheat  flour 

General  Minimum 

Tariff  Tariff 

70  or  over  per  cent  extraction .Frs.    266.20  100  kilos  gross  Frs.  133.10 

70  to  60  per  cent  extraction.  .Frs.    332.80  100  kilos  net  Frs.  166.40 

60  or  less  Frs.    384.80  100  kilos  net  Frs.  192.40 

or: 

70  per  cent  or  over  $       3.90  49-lb.  sack  $  1.95 

70  to  60  per  cent  $       4.94  49-lb.  sack  $  2.47 

60  or  less  $       5.70  49-lb.  sack..  $  2.85 

In  addition  to  the  above  duties  there  is  the  2  per  cent  import  tax,  calculated 
on  duty-paid  price,  against  Canadian  flour  and  6  per  cent  against  United  States 
flour.  The  present  market  price  for  domestic  flour  in  Paris  is  about  $2.20  per 
49-pound  bag,  so  that  customs  duties  are  over  100  per  cent  of  the  actual  selling 
price  in  France. 

In  the  making  of  bread,  100  per  cent  French  wheat  must  be  used. 

MARKET  FOR  RUBBER  GOODS  IN  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
IV.  Miscellaneous 


SPORTS  GOODS 

Tennis  Balls. — Tennis  is  becoming  very  popular  in  Belgium,  and  the  number 
of  players  is  increasing  annually.  Tennis  balls  are  not  manufactured  locally. 
The  United  Kingdom  holds  the  first  place  in  the  trade,  followed  by  Germany, 
and  France.  The  products  of  two  prominent  British  firms,  one  of  which  is 
backed  by  extensive  advertising,  command  the  highest  sales,  and  competition  is 
keen. 

Golf  Balls. — As  there  are  only  eight  golf  clubs  in  the  whole  of  Belgium,  the 
outlet  for  golf  balls  is  limited  and  seems  at  present  to  be  very  much  in  the  hands 
of  two  United  Kingdom  firms.  The  present  restricted  market  would  hardly 
warrant  expenditure  of  money  and  effort  by  Canadian  manufacturers  to  increase 

sales. 
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Football  Bladders. — The  British  product,  supported  by  a  high  reputation, 
is  foremost  in  the  market.  Germany  is  probably  the  strongest  competitor.  The 
game  of  football  has  made  great  strides  in  Belgium  since  the  war,  and  there  is 
a  good  potential  market  for  bladders. 

OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Household  Gloves. — Protective  gloves  are  rarely  used  by  maids  in  Belgium, 
but  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  them  among  housewives,  and  the  market  would 
seem  to  be  worthy  of  consideration.  One  Belgian  firm  manufactures  household 
gloves  but  imports  are  from  the  United  Kingdom,  the  United  States,  France, 
and  Germany.  In  addition,  two  Canadian  firms  are  shipping  household  gloves 
to  this  country  in  limited  quantities.  Tan  and  natural  colours  are  desired. 
Sizes  are  from  6  to  10,  the  intermediate  sizes  finding  a  larger  outlet.  Packing 
is  the  same  as  that  required  for  surgeons'  gloves.  However,  one  United  States 
firm  has  recently  adopted  the  method  of  packing  one  pair  to  a  carton,  having  a 
cellophane-covered  opening.  The  advantages  of  this  attractive  method  of  pack- 
ing are  obvious,  but  hitherto  most  importers  have  found  the  cost  to  be  prohibi- 
tive. The  firm  in  question  is  said  to  be  able  to  land  these  gloves  in  Antwerp  for 
10-5  cents  per  pair,  duty  paid. 

Electricians'  Gloves. — The  Belgian  electrical  workman  has  apparently 
little  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  the  protection  afforded  by  rubber  gloves, 
relying  simply  on  a  rubber  mat.  American  and  Canadian  gloves,  both  of  which 
are  to  be  found  on  the  market,  are  considered  to  be  of  first-class  quality  but 
high  in  price.  Other  sources  of  supply  are  Belgium,  the  United  Kingdom,  Ger- 
many, France,  Czechoslovakia,  and  Japan,  but  the  quality  of  their  products  is 
much  below  the  American  and  Canadian  standard. 

Ordinary  heavy  five-fingered  rubber  gloves  are  used  for  low-voltage  work, 
and  a  fairly  good  demand  exists  for  this  type  of  article.  Unfortunately,  low 
prices  are  the  chief  consideration,  and  hitherto  Canadian  gloves  of  this  descrip- 
tion have  proved  too  expensive. 

Dental  Rubber. — The  domestic  production  of  this  commodity  is  confined 
to  one  or  two  firms,  but  the  quality  is  not  considered  equal  to  that  of  the  imported 
commodity.  One  English  firm  is  said  to  supply  the  major  portion  of  the  demand. 
Dental  rubber  also  originates  in  the  United  States,  while  one  Canadian  firm  has 
recently  been  successful  in  introducing  its  product,  the  quality  of  which  is  said 
to  be  excellent.  The  principal  colours  required  are  red,  black,  maroon,  dark 
elastic,  gold  dust,  pink  veneer,  and  base  pink.  Dental  rubber  is  usually  packed 
in  half-pound  cartons. 

Sponges. — There  is  a  fair  demand  in  Belgium  for  rubber  sponges,  but  this 
trade  is  highly  competitive.  Austrian  and  German  firms  are  shipping  sheets  of 
rubber  sponge  for  cutting  up  into  the  required  sizes  in  the  country.  Prices  are 
low. 

Waterproof  Cloth  and  Clothing. — The  domestic  production  entirely  rules  out 
imports,  with  the  exception  of  English  non-rubber  cloth.  The  proofing  of  textiles 
is  carried  out  in  Belgium  by  scores  of  firms,  and  it  follows  that  the  manufacture 
of  waterproof  garments,  a  connected  industry,  is  also  highly  developed. 

Bath  Mats. — Rubber  bath  mats  are  of  little  interest  for  the  Belgian  market; 
they  are  being  replaced  by  locally  manufactured  cork  mats  which  are  said  to  be 
more  satisfactory  and  much  cheaper. 

Flooring. — Notwithstanding  competition  from  parquetry  flooring,  which  is 
a  Belgian  specialty,  there  is  a  certain  demand  for  rubber  flooring  owing  to  its 
resiliency,  cleanliness,  sound-deadening  properties,  and  its  adaptability  to  colour 
schemes.    It  is  manufactured  locally  by  a  number  of  firms.    Exports  in  1934 
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amounted  to  107-4  metric  tons;  imports — from  the  United  States  and  Germany 
— totalled  39-1.  On  account  of  domestic  production,  the  field  is  a  difficult  one 
and,  in  order  to  compete  successfully,  low  prices  are  essential. 

Rubber  Bands. — -Belgian  requirements  of  rubber  bands  are  met  by  the 
domestic  industry  and  by  imports  from  Holland,  the  United  Kingdom,  Germany, 
the  United  States,  and  Canada.  Canadian  and  United  States  bands  are  of 
superior  quality  and  consequently  more  expensive.  Coloured,  grey,  and  trans- 
lucent bands  are  required,  particularly  the  two  latter.  Packing  is  generally  in 
5-pound  paper  bags,  one  size  to  each  bag,  bands  to  be  repacked  into  small  con- 
tainers by  the  importer  or  distributor. 

Erasers. — Such  firms  as  Hardmuth,  Faber,  and  Pelikan  (German),  and 
Pirelli  (Italian),  and  several  French  and  English  concerns  have  a  long-estab- 
lished reputation  in  Belgium,  and  purchasers  are  reluctant  to  adopt  a  new  and 
unknown  brand.  The  only  way  to  gain  a  footing  in  the  Belgian  market  with 
Canadian  erasers  would  be  to  quote  lower  prices,  and  advertise  on  a  large  scale. 
Prices  are  generally  on  a  weight  basis. 

Toys. — Children's  balls,  dolls,  balloons,  animals,  etc.,  are  all  manufactured 
locally.  Small  quantities  of  Canadian  balloons  have  been  sold  in  Belgium,  but 
it  was  found  impossible  to  compete  with  one  Belgian  firm  specializing  in  this 
article.  The  question  of  price  was  not  so  important  as  that  of  design  and  colour, 
which  the  Canadian  firm  was  unable  to  imitate.  Germany,  Japan,  the  United 
Kingdom,  Austria,  Italy,  and  Czechoslovakia  supply  rubber  toys  to  Belgium. 
Novelty  is  the  keynote  of  success  in  this  line,  combined  of  course  with  low  prices. 

Details  of  the  import  duties  and  transmission  (sales)  tax  on  these  miscel- 
laneous rubber  products  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 


BELGIAN  IMPORTS  OF  WHEAT 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  May  23,  1935. — According  to  the  Belgian  official  statistics,  imports 
of  wheat  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg 
amounted  during  the  quarter  ended  March  31,  1935,  to  264,208-2  metric  tons  as 
compared  with  325,071*9  metric  tons  in  the  course  of  the  corresponding  period 
of  1934,  thus  showing  a  decline  of  60,863-7  metric  tons.  Imports  into  Antwerp 
were  distributed  as  follows,  the  figures  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934  being  given 
for  comparative  purposes: — 

Jan.-Mar.,  1935  Jan.-Mar.,  1934 


Countries 

M.  Tons 

M.  Tons 

Total  

  264.208.2 

325,071.9 

  200,083.7 

169,540.0 

17,240.5 

  25,304.2 

66,030.4 

  6,717.9 

24,239 . 7 

Holland  

  9,286.1 

10.964.0 

6,152.9 

29,877.6 

  16,389.6 

  1,450.0 

Imports  credited  to  the  United  States  in  the  above  table  are  in  reality  of 
Canadian  origin,  while  those  from  Holland  represent  wheat  from  Argentina. 
The  reason  why  purchases  of  wheat  at  Antwerp  were  lower  by  60,863-7  metric 
tons  in  the  first  quarter  of  1935  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  at  the  end  of  1934  stocks 
were  larger  than  at  the  end  of  the  previous  year.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sensible 
decrease  in  imports  of  Canadian  wheat  (58,248  metric  tons)  is  due  to  the 
strength   of   competition   from  Argentina,  that   country   making   a  notable 
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advance  in  face  of  a  sharp  decline  in  total  imports.  The  appearance  of  wheat 
from  Turkey  is  a  new  feature  in  the  trade;  but  the  shipment  was  in  settle- 
ment of  electrical  equipment  sold  in  that  country  by  a  Belgian  concern,  and  it 
is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  further  consignments. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  the  market  situation  at  Antwerp  does  not  seem  to 
have  changed  materially,  and  sales  prospects  for  Canadian  wheat  appear  to 
'  be  dependent  chiefly  upon  the  margin  between  its  prices  and  those  of  wheat 
from  the  Argentine. 

INSULATING  BOARD  TRADE  IN  BELGIUM 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  May  6,  1935. — Considerable  propaganda  efforts  have  been  exerted 
by  several  foreign  manufacturers  of  insulating  board  to  introduce  this  commodity 
into  Belgium,  and  it  can  be  stated  that  their  efforts  have  taken  root  in  this 
country.  No  statistics  are  available,  'but  it  is  estimated  that  the  present  rate 
is  roughly  four  million  square  feet  per  annum.  Despite  a  heavy  falling  on 
in  building  activity,  there  has  been  in  the  past  few  years  a  steady  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  insulating  board,  and  signs  of  a  steady  progress  are  evident. 

DOMESTIC  PRODUCTION 

A  factory  has  been  established  in  Flanders  for  the  manufacture  of  insulat- 
ing board  from  the  waste  of  the  flax  industry.  The  board  produced  is  of  a 
very  poor  quality,  and  the  cost  is  relatively  high.  Domestic  production  is  a 
negligible  factor  in  the  trade. 

PRINCIPAL  BRANDS  SOLD 

The  principal  brands  of  insulating  board  sold  on  the  Belgian  market 
include  "  Ten  Test,"  "  Donnaconna,"  and  "  Insulboard  "  (Canada) ;  "  Celotex," 
"Masonite,"  and  "  Thermosote  "  (United  States);  "Insulite"  and  "  Thermo- 
tex  "  (Finland) ;  "  Ankarboard,"  "  Ensonit,"  "  Jonitex  "  and  "  Treetex  " 
(Sweden)  ;  and  "  Insulwood  "  (United  Kingdom) . 

"  Celotex,"  which  was  the  first  brand  of  insulating  board  to  appear  on  the 
Belgian  market  and  which  has  been  extensively  advertised,  beginning  as  far 
back  as  1927,  seems  to  enjoy  the  largest  sales.  "  Insulite,"  "Masonite"  and 
"Ten  Test"  follow.  The  volumes  of  the  other  brands  are  comparatively  small; 
fairly  large  orders  are  taken  occasionally,  but  sales  are  very  irregular. 

Of  the  boards  imported  into  Belgium,  the  larger  number  are  sold  on  price 
rather  than  on  quality;  others  are  offered  on  the  basis  of  quality.  Canadian 
boards  are  among  the  latter,  and  while  the  policy  of  selling  on  quality  should 
be  continued,  somewhat  lower  quotations  would  obtain  a  larger  share  of  the 
trade. 

USES,  PRICES,  AND  SIZES 

Insulating  board  is  used  in  Belgium  mainly  for  thermal  insulation,  sound 
proofing,  and  acoustical  correction.  It  finds  little  use  as  a  plaster  substitute, 
owing  to  the  considerable  difference  in  cost.  On  the  other  hand,  insulating 
board  is  applied  frequently  as  a  decorative  material. 

Prices  vary  a  great  deal,  according  to  the  brand,  the  type  of  business,  the 
size  of  the  order,  etc.,  and  very  few  boards  are  sold  at  their  regular  list  price. 
Retail  prices  range  between  10  and  15  francs  per  square  metre.  At  the  Brussels 
International  Exhibition,  however,  business  has  been  accepted  from  contractors 
at  less  than  6  francs  per  square  metre  for  8-millimetre  board  and  8  francs  per 
square  metre  for  12-millimetre  board,  the  quotations  mentioned  in  this  paragraph 
being  quotations  expressed  in  francs  at  the  former  parity,  when  one  dollar  was 
the  equivalent  of  approximately  21-50  francs. 
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A  variety  of  sizes  are  requested,  but  those  in  greater  demand  are  (in  feet) 
3  by  8,  3  by  9,  3  by  10,  3  by  12,  4  by  8,  4  by  9,  4  by  10,  4  by  12,  4  by  14.  The 
two  thicknesses  more  generally  required  are  \-  and  TVmcn- 

MARKETING  METHODS 

The  majority  of  manufacturers  have  sole  selling  agreements  with  an. 
importer,  who,  in  turn,  sells  direct  to  contractors,  dealers,  lumber  merchants,  and 
builders'  suppliers.  Several  importers  have  proper  sales  organizations,  with 
technical  travellers  who  canvass  contractors  and  architects.  Others  sell  on  price 
only,  either  direct  to  the  consumer  or  else  through  dealers.  A  good  number  of 
brands  have  recourse  to  advertisements  in  trade  papers  and  to  periodic  circulars 
to  architects  and  contractors;  they  also  participate  in  fairs  and  exhibitions, 
such  as  the  Building  Trades  Exhibition  held  annually  at  Brussels.  Advertising 
costs  are  usually  borne  by  manufacturers,  at  least  partly,  and  printed  matter 
and  samples  are  supplied  free  of  charge  by  them. 

PACKING 

The  packing  method  adopted  for  the  Belgian  market  is  more  or  less  standard 
for  all  brands,  there  being  only  slight  differences  in  the  number  of  sheets  per 
package.  The  sheets,  usually  from  6  to  8,  are  wrapped  in  strong  paper  and  the 
edges  are  protected  with  wood  slats.  The  number  of  square  feet  per  bundle  varies 
according  to  the  size  of  the  sheets. 

DUTY  AND  TRANSMISSION  ( SALES )  TAX 

Insulating  board  is  classified  in  the  Belgian  tariff  as  cardboard  (item  No. 
738a)  and  is  dutiable  at  the  rate  of  27-60  francs  (approximately  $1.07  at  the 
present  rate  of  exchange)  per  100  kilograms  (220-46  pounds),  gross  weight.  The 
amount  of  duty  payable  per  1,000  square  feet  may  consequently  vary  according 
to  the  weight  of  the  material  and  the  mode  of  packing. 

The  sales  tax  levied  on  insulating  board  totals  7-5  per  cent  of  the  duty-paid 
value  in  the  case  of  Canada,  against  2-5  per  cent  in  that  of  other  countries,  a 
difference  of  5  per  cent. 

CANADIAN  TRADE  PROSPECTS 

Prospects  for  insulating  board  of  Canadian  manufacture  are  undoubtedly 
good.  Although  present  volume  expressed  in  dollars  may  only  be  small,  the 
commodity  is  new,  and  the  idea  of  its  application  is  developing  in  this  country. 
It  may  therefore  be  anticipated  that  there  will  be  a  continuous  increase  in  volume 
and  that  sales  will  expand  sensibly  when  general  conditions  become  normal.  The 
extra  tax  levied  on  Canadian  board,  however,  is  a  serious  retarding  factor. 

MARKET  FOR  CERTAIN  WASTE  MATERIALS  IN  HOLLAND 

W.  G.  Stark,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Rotterdam,  May  23,  1935. — Although  the  exports  of  most  categories  of 
waste  materials  from  the  Netherlands  are  much  larger  than  imports,  there  is 
still  a  considerable  import  trade  in  certain  lines.  Owing  to  the  low  value  of  the 
majority  of  these  commodities,  the  determining  factor  is  price,  and  any  altera- 
tion in  quotations  is  apt  to  change  the  course  of  this  trade. 

Imports  of  waste  materials  into  Holland  are  principally  derived  from  the 
neighbouring  countries  such  as  Germany,  Belgium,  and  Great  Britain.  Ship- 
ments have  been  made  in  the  past  from  Canada,  but  the  amounts  were  com- 
paratively small.    The  United  States  also  supplies  certain  quantities  of  cotton 
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rags,  old  rope  and  other  waste,  depending  on  the  condition  of  the  market.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  Netherlands  exports  of  these  materials  are  directed  to  most 
of  the  European  countries  as  well  as  overseas,  including  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States. 

Cotton  Rags. — Due  to  a  somewhat  lessened  textile  output,  local  rags  are 
slightly  higher  in  price  than  formerly.  At  present,  provided  offers  are  com- 
petitive with  those  of  domestic  and  neighbouring  suppliers,  there  is  an  interest 
here  for  cotton  rags,  including  the  following  grades: — 

New  white  shirt  cuttings.  New  dark-coloured  bathrobe  cuttings. 

New  unbleached  cotton  cuttings.  New  white  linen  cuttings. 

New  white  barbercoat  cuttings.  New  corset  cuttings. 

New  light  regattas.  New  grey  linen  cuttings. 

New  light  prints.  Old  black  cotton  stockings. 

New  dark-coloured  cotton  cuttings.  No.  1  old  white  cottons. 

New  dark  flannelettes. 

Quotations  should  be  net  c.i.f.  Rotterdam,  and  offers  should  be  accom- 
panied by  representative  samples.  Firms  are  principally  interested  in  such 
grades  as  can  be  supplied  regularly  in  fair  quantities  and  the  goods  shipped  are 
expected  to  correspond — by  not  more  than  from  2  to  3  per  cent  variation — 
with  the  representative  samples  furnished. 

The  method  of  packing  is  optional,  but  if  in  pressed  bales,  these  should  not 
oxcoed  1.000  nounds  in  weight,  from  600-  to  800-pound  bales  being  preferred. 
It  is  not  practicable  to  give  price  comparisons,  for  local  quotations  vary  entirely 
on  the  basis  of  the  quality,  colour  and  condition  of  the  rags. 

Old  Rope. — A  possible  market  also  exists  for  quantities  of  old  solid  white 
hemp  ropes,  tarred  and  untarred.  m  Quotations  and  conditions  should  be  as 
mentioned  above  under  rags. 

Waste  Paper. — In  general  there  is  no  prospect  for  any  sales  of  the  cheaper 
grades,  since  transport  charges  involved  would  render  such  trade  unprofitable. 
Local  sales  of  old  paper  waste  have  netted  as  low  as  $4  per  ton.  Notwithstand- 
ing, imports  of  certain  better  types  have  been  received  from  the  United  States 
and  interest  in  Canadian  supplies  has  been  aroused.    These  varieties  are: — 

New  kraft  cuttings  extra  (by  preference  light  in  shade). 

Old  all  brown  kraft  (without  tarred  paper). 

Manilla  tabulating  cards. 

White  shavings  of  various  grades. 

Waste  paper,  sorted  in  colours  (red,  blue,  green,  yellow,  etc.) 
Black  photographic  waste  paper,  etc. 

Best-quality  kraft  waste  has  been  sold  at  the  net  c.i.f.  Rotterdam  price 
of  $1.80  to  $2  per  cwt.  Here  again,  however,  prices  range  widely  according 
to  samples  submitted  and  no  standard  can  be  set.  The  remarks  under  rags 
concerning  the  weight  of  the  bales  also  apply  here:  most  local  importers  are 
not  equipped  to  handle  bales  of  more  than  1,000  pounds. 

Rubber  Waste. — There  is  a  possible  interest  for  rubber  scrap.  Pieces 
are  preferably  from  bicycle  tubes  and  a  sample  is  necessary  to  judge  of  the 
quality.    Type  of  packing  is  optional,  sacking  being  acceptable. 

Leather  and  Fur  Waste. — At  present  there  does  not  appear  to  be  any  mar- 
ket for  either  of  these  two  varieties.  There  are  a  large  number  of  tanneries 
in  this  country,  and  the  leather  waste  products  from  them  appear  sufficient  to 
meet  any  local  demand.  As  for  imports,  some  have  taken  place  under  spcehl 
circumstances,  but  even  these  were  not  large.  Such  material  is  now  also  sub- 
ject to  quota  restrictions  which,  in  effect,  practically  preclude  shipments  from 
Canada. 

As  for  fur  waste,  there  is  no  demand  and  recent  attempts  to  interest  the 
trade  in  this  article  proved  fruitless. 
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Non-ferrous  Waste  Materials. — Under  this  heading,  brass  and  copper  waste 
are  the  lines  in  which  business  is  most  likely  to  be  secured.  One  importer  has 
expressed  a  particular  interest  in  scrap  from  old  fire-boxes  of  locomotives  and 
also  in  old  fire-box  bolts.  Packing  of  the  material  is  optional,  but  is  usually 
in  old  casks  or  old  drums.  Quotations  should,  of  course,  be  c.i.f.  Netherlands 
port.  Grades  are  those  of  ordinary  trade  usage,  and  preferably  as  determined 
by  the  National  Association  of  Waste  Material  Dealers  Incorporated  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  the  opinion  in  the  trade  that  iron  scrap  is  not  of  sufficient 
market  value  to  justify  incurring  the  transportation  charges  from  Canada. 

DUTIES 

On  practically  all  types  of  waste  material  imported  into  the  Netherlands, 
the  duty  levied  amounts  to  only  one  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  are  no 
import  restrictions  except  in  particular  cases  like  leather  waste,  and  no  exchange 
regulations  restricting  payments  to  Canada. 

OFFERS 

It  would  be  preferable  if  the  net  c.i.f.  quotations  and  representative 
samples  be  sent  to  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Rotterdam,  when 
this  office  would  be  pleased  to  approach  the  interested  local  firms  direct  on  the 
exporters'  behalf.  Samples  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  allow  their  being  dis- 
tributed to  more  than  one  importer.  The  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce 
at  Ottawa  has  also  been  supplied  with  the  names  of  the  Netherlands  importers 
concerned  and  their  addresses  are  available  on  application.  Should  exporters 
themselves  be  approaching  these  companies,  it  would  be  helpful  if  a  copy  of 
such  communications,  together  with  additional  samples,  be  furnished  to  the  Rot- 
terdam office  for  follow-up  purposes. 

FOREIGN  TRADE   OF  JAPAN,  JANUARY  TO  MARCH 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Note. — One  yen  (100  sen)  equals  SO -4986  Canadian  at  par.  For  purposes 
of  comparison,  an  average  rate  for  the  three  months  of  1935  should  be  taken  as 
28^  cents  and  30^  cents  for  the  corresponding  months  of  1934.) 

Tokyo,  May  3,  1935. — Japan's  total  foreign  trade  for  the  first  three  months 
of  1935  was  valued  at  1,272,389,223  yen  as  against  991,028,404  yen  in  the  1934 
first  quarter,  an  increase  of  281,360,819  yen.  Exports  were  valued  at  561,362,441 
yen  as  against  462,681,831  yen  in  the  same  months  of  1934,  an  increase  of 
98,680,610  yen:  imports  were  valued  at  711,026,782  yen  as  compared  with 
528,346,573  yen  in  the  1934  period,  an  increase  of  182,680,209  yen.  Japan  had 
thus  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  amounting  to  149,664,341  yen  as  against  an 
excess  of  imports  valued  at  65,664,742  yen  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  an  increase 
of  83,999,599  yen. 

EXPORTS 

Exports  to  Asiatic  countries  were  valued  at  287,947,549  yen  as  against 
233,240,110  yen  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  an  increase  of  54,707,439  yen. 
Japan's  largest  Asiatic  customers  were:  Kwantung  Province  (67,284,322  yen), 
British  India  (66,771,896),  China  proper  (35,192,766),  Manchukuo  (29,148,- 
878),  the  Dutch  Indies  (27,063,052),  and  the  Straits  Settlements  (11,573,184 
yen) . 

Exports  to  European  countries  were  valued  at  60,854,288  yen  as  against 
57,827,849  yen  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  an  increase  of  3,026,439  yen.  Japan's 
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largest  European  purchasers  were:  Great  Britain  (25,638,638  yen),  France 
(12,738,478),  Germany  (4,555,143),  Holland  (4,358,682),  and  Italy  (2,506,613 
yen) . 

Exports  to  North  America  were  valued  at  116,408,317  yen  as  compared 
with  99,211,137  yen  in  the  January-to-March  period  of  1934,  an  increase  of 
17,197,180  yen.  Of  this  amount  exports  to  the  United  States  were  valued  at 
114,624,249  yen,  and  to  Canada  at  1,781,963  yen.  Exports  to  Central  America 
were  valued  at  11,308,461  yen  as  compared  with  6,747,035  yen,  an  increase  of 
4,561,426  yen.  The  largest  Central  American  purchasers  were:  Cuba  (3,902,- 
174  yen),  Haiti  (1,462,483),  Honduras  (924,063),  Mexico  (901,668),  Dominican 
Republic  (835,233),  and  Guatemala  (807,070  yen).  Exports  to  South  America 
were  valued  at  20,788,938  yen  as  against  8,178,151  yen,  an  increase  of  12,610,787 
ven.  Chief  South  American  purchasers  were:  Argentina  (6,598,816  yen), 
Colombia  (6,430,817),  Peru  (1,923,867),  Ecuador  (1,384,100),  and  Chile  (1,376,- 
151  yen). 

Exports  to  African  countries  were  valued  at  44,565,161  yen  as  compared 
with  43,560,527  yen  in  the  January-to-March  period  of  1934,  an  increase  of 
1,004,634  yen.  Chief  African  purchasers  were:  Egypt  (14,212,833  yen),  South 
Africa  (7,260,051),  French  Morocco  (6,032,076),  Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tangan- 
yika (5,859,783),  and  the  Anglo-Egyptian  Sudan  (2,916,623  yen). 

Exports  to  Oceanic  countries  were  valued  at  19,489,732  yen  as  against 
13,917,022  yen  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  an  increase  of  5,572,710  yen.  Japan's 
largest  Oceanic  customers  were:  Australia  (15,742,226  yen),  New  Zealand 
(1,921,626),  Hawaii  (1,472,543),  and  New  Guinea  (103,587  yen). 

Chief  among  the  products  which  Japan  exported  and  which  showed  an 
increase  compared  with  the  January-to-March  quarter  of  1934  were:  cotton 
tissues  valued  at  133,026,783  yen  as  against  106,536,136  yen;  artificial  silk 
tissues  valued  at  31,417,098  yen  as  against  22,004,535  yen;  raw  silk  valued 
at  78,451,916  yen  as  against  75,259,512  yen;  cotton  yarns  valued  at  7,450,017 
yen  as  against  5,195,925  yen;  comestibles  valued  at  11,242,550  yen  as  against 
'7,763,322  yen;  wheat  flour  valued  at  8,225,285  yen  as  against  5,550,644  yen; 
woollen  tissues  valued  at  7,757,435  yen  as  against  3,803,762  yen;  silk  tissues 
valued  at  20,062,314  yen  as  against  18,520,631  yen;  pottery  valued  at  8,754,996 
yen  as  against  7,245,368  yen;  and  machinery  valued  at  10,880,869  yen  as 
against  6,562,311  yen. 

IMPORTS 

Imports  from  Asiatic  countries  were  valued  at  232,582,626  yen  as  against 
154,975,157  yen  in  the  first  three  months  of  1934,  an  increase  of  77,607,469  yen. 
Japan's  largest  Asiatic  suppliers  were:  British  India  (100,536,216  yen),  Man- 
chukuo  (54,244,912),  China  proper  (27,800,630),  Dutch  East  Indies  (15,783,- 
126),  Straits  Settlements  (9,529,405),  Kwantung  Province  (6,992,673),  and  the 
Philippine  Islands  (5,387,008  yen). 

Imports  from  European  countries  were  valued  at  94,001,964  yen  as  against 
69,545,887  yen,  an  increase  of  24,456,077  yen.  The  largest  European  sources 
of  supply  were:  Germany  (29,670,868  yen)\  Great  Britain  (23,116,603),  Belgo- 
Luxemburg  Economic  Union  (8,366,391);  Sweden  (6,298,783),  Norway  (6,103,- 
172),  and  France  (5,475,946  yen). 

Imports  from  North  America  were  valued  at  285,399,834  yen  as  against 
198,475,557  yen  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  an  increase  of  86,924,277  yen.  The 
principal  suppliers  were  the  United  States  with  266,673,416  yen  and  Canada 
with  18,724,775  yen.  Imports  from  Central  America  were  valued  at  734,730 
yen  as  against  only  49,148  yen  in  the  1934  first  quarter,  an  increase  of  685.582 
yen.  The  largest  Central  American  suppliers  were:  Cuba  (541,865  yen),  Mexico 
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(99,591),  and  Guatemala  (31,594  yen).  Imports  from  South  America  show  a 
decline  for  the  period,  being  valued  at  6,975,662  yen  as  against  8,272,243  yen 
in  the  1934  similar  period,  a  decrease  of  1,296,581  yen.  The  largest  South 
American  suppliers  were:  Peru  (3,052,065  yen),  Chile  (1,644,420),  and  Argen- 
tina (1,572,828  yen).  Imports  from  African  countries  were  valued  at  27,836,-" 
311  yen  as  against  17,068,687  yen  in  the  1934  similar  period,  an  increase  of 
10,767,624  yen.  The  largest  African  suppliers  were:  Egypt  (23,443,153  yen), 
Kenya,  Uganda,  and  Tanganyika  (1,130,018  yen). 

Imports  from  Oceanic  countries  show  a  decline  from  70,453,012  yen  in  the 
1934  period  to  55,827,651  yen  during  the  period  under  review,  a  decrease  of 
14,625,361  yen.  Of  total  imports  from  Oceanic  countries,  Australia  supplied 
products  worth  52,421,031  yen,  New  Zealand  1,771,142  yen,  and  the  Society 
Islands  878,595  yen. 

Chief  among  the  products  imported  to  make  up  the  increase  of  182,680,209 
yen  during  the  period  under  review  as  compared  with  the  corresponding  period 
in  1934  were:  raw  cotton  valued  at  268,091,412  yen  as  against  162,303,768 
yen;  paper  and  rayon  pulp,  15,699,303  yen  as  against  8,877,005  yen;  iron 
and  steel,  52,540,436  yen  as  against  30^953,529  yen;  aluminium,  8,242.376 
yen  as  against  1,850,874  yen;  copper,  8,545,844  yen  as  against  3,956,962 
yen;  beans,  21,720,022  yen  as  against  15,541,056  yen;  oil-yielding  materials, 
13,806,630  yen  as  against  7,255,777  yen;  mineral  oil  (crude  and  heavy  oils 
only),  23,281,823  yen  as  against  14,463,402  yen;  crude  rubber,  13,151,516  yen 
as  against  8,967,541  yen;  pig  iron,  9,610,706  yen  as  against  5,451,403  yen; 
automobiles,  7,314,024  yen  as  against  4,066,603  yen;  machinery,  25,358,644  yen 
as  against  20.761,423  yen;  and  lumber,  13,489,778  yen  as  against  8,524,744 
yen.  The  only  imported  products  to  show  any  serious  decline  during  the  period 
as  against  the  previous  year's  similar  period  were:  sheep's  wool,  valued  at 
41,491,709  yen  as  against  67,093,206  yen;  oilcake,  10,841,183  yen  as  against 
14,622,132  yen;  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  2,141,846  yen  as  against  3,133,064 
yen. 

The  great  increase  in  the  value  of  imports  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  1934  is  largely  due  to  the  high  prices  of  raw  cotton,  soya  beans, 
heavy  oil,  and  cotton  yarn. 

JAPAN'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Japan's  total  trade  with  Canada  for  the  first  three  months  of  1935  was 
valued  at  20,506,738  yen  as  compared  with  14,416,788  yen  for  the  first  months 
of  1934,  an  increase  of  6,089,950  yen.  This  large  increase  is  due  entirely  to 
the  value  of  imports  from  Canada,  which  amounted  to  18,724,775  yen  as  against 
12,642,126  yen  in  the  1934  first  quarter,  an  increase  of  6,082,649  yen.  Exports  to 
Canada  remained  about  the  same  as  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  and  were  valued 
at  1,781,963  yen  as  against  1,774,662  yen. 

Japan  had  thus  an  unfavourable  balance  of  trade  with  Canada  for  the 
period  under  review  amounting  to  16,942,812  yen  as  against  an  excess  of  imports 
from  Canada  in  the  1934  similar  period  of  10,867,464  yen,  an  increase  of  6,075,- 
348  yen. 

IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 

Japan's  chief  imports  from  Canada  during  the  first  quarter  of  1935  were 
aluminium,  lumber,  wheat,  pulp,  newsprint,  lead,  and  zinc.  Imports  of 
aluminium  from  Canada  amounted  to  3,387  short  tons  (4,218,058  yen)  as  against 
1.188  tons  (1,422,772  yen).  Canada  supplied  over  50  per  cent  of  Japan's  total 
aluminium  imports,  the  next  largest  suppliers  being  Norway  and  Sweden. 
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Canada  came  next  to  the  United  States  as  the  largest  supplier  of  lumber 
to  Japan,  shipments  from  the  Dominion  being  valued  at  3,253,576  yen  out  of 
total  lumber  imports  valued  at  13,489,778  yen.  Imports  of  lumber  from  the 
United  States  were  valued  at  7,484,121  yen.  Those  from  Canada  in  the  1934 
first  quarter  were  valued  at  1,756,070  yen. 

Imports  of  wheat  from  Canada  amounted  to  740,938  bushels  (2,378,162 
yen)  as  against  743,509  bushels  (1,881,147  yen),  a  decrease  in  quantity  although 
an  increase  in  value  compared  to  the  1934  period.  Total  shipments  to  Japan 
amounted  to  4,710,855  bushels  (11,700,678  yen),  of  which  Australia  supplied 
3,780,961  bushels  (8,872,656  yen) . 

Canada  was  the  largest  supplier  of  newsprint,  imports  from  the  Dominion 
amounting  to  14,943  short  tons  (1,682,623  yen)  as  against  10,257  tons  (896,133 
yen)  in  the  1934  period.  Total  newsprint  imports  amounted  to  16,593  short 
tons  (2,001,482  yen),  so  that  Canada  supplied  approximately  90  per  cent  of 
the  newsprint  tonnage.  Next  largest  shippers  were  the  United  States  (137,211 
yen),  Great  Britain  (108,314  yen),  and  Norway  (41,690  yen). 

Imports  of  paper  and  rayon  pulp  from  Canada  amounted  to  10,060  short 
tons  (1,883,106  yen)  as  compared  with  9,983  short  tons  (1,394,456  yen).  Total 
paper  and  rayon  pulp  imports  were  valued  at  15,699,303  yen,  of  which  the 
United  States  supplied  6,619,335  yen,  Norway  3,563,201  yen,  and  Sweden  2,153,- 
024  yen. 

Canada  has  been  the  largest  supplier  of  lead  to  Japan;  but  during  the 
period  under  review  imports  from  the  United  States  were  much  larger.  Total 
imports  of  lead  amounted  to  24,369  short  tons  (4,049,020  yen)  as  compared 
with  20,918  short  tons  (3,557,861  yen)  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934.  Of  this 
amount,  imports  from  the  United  States  totalled  12,238  tons  (2,099,829  yen)  as 
against  5,672  tons  (995,012  yen),  while  imports  from  Canada  amounted  to 
7,142  tons  (1,131,745  yen)  as  against  12,375  tons  (2,078,853  yen),  a  decrease 
of  947,108  yen.  Next  largest  suppliers  were  British  India  (784,799  yen)  and 
Australia  (30,160  yen). 

Canada  was  the  largest  source  of  supply  of  zinc  during  the  period,  imports 
from  the  Dominion  amounting  to  3,850  tons  (846,510  yen)  as  against  2,367 
tons  (570,131  yen)  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  followed  by  the  United  States 
(441,170  yen) ,' Australia  (366,008  yen),  and  French  Indo-China  (34,060  yen). 

Other  imports  from  Canada  during  the  period  under  review  were:  beef 
(55,536  yen) ,  iron  and  steel  (422,887  yen) ,  and  machinery  (55,500  yen) . 

EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Japan's  chief  exports  to  Canada  during  the  period  under  review  were 
pottery,  toys,  rice,  and  silk  and  artificial  silk  tissues. 

Exports  of  pottery  to  the  Dominion  were  valued  at  341,130  yen  as  against 
333,022  yen  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  an  increase  of  8,108  yen  (Canada  was 
the  fifth  largest  purchaser). 

Exports  of  toys  to  Canada  also  show  a  slight  increase,  being  valued  at  123,- 
575  yen  as  compared  with  120,718  yen  in  the  1934  similar  period,  an  increase 
of  2,857  yen. 

Exports  of  rice  to  Canada  show  a  considerable  decline  during  the  period 
under  review,  being  valued  at  only  92,358  yen  as  against  302,240  yen,  a  decrease 
of  209,882  yen.  Canada  has,  however,  been  Japan's  largest  customer  for  rice 
during  the  last  two  years,  and  it  is  not  expected  that  exports  during  the  whole 
year  will  show  any  decline  from  last  year's  figures. 

Exports  of  silk  tissues  to  Canada  show  an  increase  during  the  period,  being 
valued  at  70,318  yen  as  against  42,425  yen,  an  increase  of  27,893  yen.  Exports 
of  artificial  silk  tissues  to  Canada  were  valued  at  39,504  yen  as  against  37,184 
yen,  and  show  an  increase  of  2,320  yen. 
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Canada  was  Japan's  second  best  customer  for  tea  during  the  whole  of  1934, 
but  during  the  period  under  review  exports  of  tea  to  Canada  were  valued  at  only 
31,988  yen  as  compared  with  156,493  yen  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1934, 
a  decrease  of  124,505  yen.  This  is  only  a  seasonal  decline,  however,  and  exports 
will  undoubtedly  increase  during  the  next  few  months. 

Exports  of  lamps  and  parts  to  Canada  show  an  increase  from  9,027  yen 
in  the  first  quarter  of  1934  to  30,126  yen  during  the  period  under  review,  an 
increase  of  21,099  yen. 

Exports  of  raw  silk  to  Canada  amounted  to  only  45  bales  valued  at  27,790 
yen  as  agaainst  120  bales  valued  at  74,655  yen  in  the  1934  first  quarter,  a 
decrease  of  46,865  yen.  As  Canada,  however,  buys  its  Japanese  silk  require- 
ments from  New  York,  Japanese  statistics  of  raw  silk  exports  to  Canada  are 
of  little  use  in  determining  the  amount  of  Japanese  raw  silk  actually  imported 
into  Canada.  The  following  other  products  were  among  those  also  exported  to 
Canada  during  the  period  under  review:  buttons,  valued  at  21,399  yen  as  against 
24,988  yen;  brushes,  10,263  yen  as  against  17,661  yen;  menthol  crystals,  7,256 
yen  as  against  25,547  yen;  silk  handkerchiefs,  6,716  yen  as  against  6,285  yen; 
and  beans,  5,373  yen  as  against  7,080  yen. 

The  following  table  shows  Japan's  total  foreign  trade  for  the  first  three 
months  of  1934  and  1935,  together  with  the  percentage  of  increase  or  decrease 
as  against  1934: — 

SUMMARY  OF  JAPAN 's  FOREIGN  TRADE 


1934  1935  Per  Cent 

Yen  Yen  Increase 

Imports                                            528,346,573  711,026,782  +34.6 

Exports                                            462,681,831  561,362,441  +21.3 


Total  trade   991,028,404  1,272,389,223  +28.4 

Excess  of  imports   65,664,742  149,664,341  +12.8 


SUMMARY  OF  JAPAN'S  TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

The  following  table  shows  Japan's  total  trade  with  Canada  for  the  first 
three  months  of  1934  and  1935,  together  with  the  percentage  of  increase  or 
decrease  as  against  1934: — 

Jan.-Mar.,  1934  Jan.-Mar.,  1935     Per  Cent 


Yen  Yen  Increase 

Imports   12,642,126  18,724,775  +48.1 

Exports   1,774,662  1,781,963  +  0.4 


Total  trade   14,416,788  20,506,738  +42.2 

Excess  of  imports   10,867,464  16,942,812  +55.9 


The  following  figures  show  Japan's  chief  exports  to  and  imports  from 
Canada  during  the  first  three  months  of  1934  and  1935,  together  with  percentage 
of  increase  or  decrease  as  against  1934: — 


Principal  Exports  to  Canada 


Jan.-Mar., 

Jan.-Mar., 

1934 

1935 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc  or  Dec. 

302.240 

92,358 

-  69.4 

7,080 

5,373 

-  24.1 

Tea  

156,493 

31,988 

-  79.6 

25,547 

7,256 

-  71.6 

74,655 

27,790 

-  62.8 

42,425 

70,318 

+  65.7 

37,184 

39,504 

+  6.2 

6,285 

6.716 

+  6.9 

24.988 

21,399 

-  14.4 

333,022 

341,130 

+  2.4 

17,661 

10,263 

-  41.9 

9,027 

30,126 

+  233.7 

120,718 

123,575 

+  2.2 
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Principal  Imports  jrorn  Canada 


Wheat  

Fresh  beef  

Paper  and  rayon  palp 

Newsprint  

Aluminium  

Lead  

Zinc  

Machinery  

Lumber  

Iron  and  steel  


Jan.-Mar., 

Jan.-Mar., 

1934 

1935 

Per  Cent 

Yen 

Yen 

Inc  or  Dec. 

1,881.147 

2,378,162 

+  26.4 

27,438 

55.536 

+  102.4 

1,394,456 

1.883,106 

+  35.0 

896,133 

1,682,623 

+  87.8 

1.422,772 

4,218,058 

+  196.5 

2,078,853 

1,131,745 

-  31.1 

570,131 

846,510 

+  48.5 

55,844 

55,500 

-  0.6 

1,756,070 

3.253,576 

+  87.6 

177,178 

422,887 

+  138.7 

TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  States — Sweden  Trade  Agreement 

A  trade  agreement  between  the  United  States  and  Sweden,  signed  on  May  25,. 
1935,  is  to  become  effective  thirty  days  after  exchange  of  instruments  of  approval 
and  ratification  at  Stockholm.  The  agreement  is  for  three  years,  and  is  subject 
to  termination  thereafter  within  six  months'  notice  by  either  party.  Both  coun- 
tries agree  to  accord  to  the  commerce  of  the  other  country  unconditional  most- 
favoured-nation treatment  in  respect  of  customs  duties  and  related  matters. 
The  agreement  provides  that  in  the  event  of  a  quota  being  established  by  either 
country,  the  other  country  will  share  in  the  proportion  of  the  trade  which  it  would 
normally  enjoy  and  provides  for  equitable  treatment  in  regard  to  any  exchange 
control.  There  is  also  provision  that  no  quota  shall  be  established  by  either 
country  on  those  articles  of  the  other  country  on  which  concessions  are  granted 
in  the  trade  agreement,  but  this  is  not  to  apply  to  quotas  imposed  in  conjunction 
with  governmental  measures,  such  as  the  National  Industrial  Recovery  Act. 

The  concessions  granted  by  the  United  States  to  Sweden  are:  continued 
present  free  entry  of  commodities  falling  under  3  tariff  items;  engagements  not 
to  increase  the  present  rates  of  duty  on  6  tariff  items;  reductions  in  existing 
duties  on  35  tariff  items.  The  articles  guaranteed  continued  free  entry  are: 
sulphate  woodpulp,  bleached  or  unbleached,  sulphite  woodpulp,  unbleached, 
and  bread  of  the  Swedish  type.  The  articles  on  which  existing  duties  are  bound 
are:  wire  rods  valued  over  2|  cents  per  pound;  electric  vacuum  cleaners  and 
motors  therefor;  machine  knives;  reciprocating  gang-saw  machines;  forks,  hoes 
and  rakes,  and  parts  thereof;  paperboard  and  wallboard  not  processed.  Para- 
graphs of  the  United  States  Tariff  Act  on  which  rates  are  reduced,  in  con- 
densed form,  and  former  and  new  rates  of  duty  thereon  are: 

Paragraph 

No.  Former  Rate        New  Rate 

32    Vulcanized  fibre   30%adval.        20%  ad  val. 

218f  Engraved  ornamental  glassware  valued  over  $8  per  piece     60%adval.  30%adval. 

226    Lighthouse  lenses   40%  ad  val.;  25%adval.;. 

35%adval.  25%adval. 
plus  10c.  doz.       but  not  less 
pairs  than  17£% 

ad  val.  plus 
5c.  doz.  prs. 

234a  Granite  paving  blocks   60%  ad  val.        40%  ad  val. 

234a  Granite,  unmanufactured  25c.  per  cu.  ft.       20c.  cu.  ft. 

301    Sponge  iron   $2.25  ton  $1.25  ton 

302k  High  carbon  ferrochrome   2-Jc.  lb.  l^c.  lb. 

on  chromium  content 

302k  Low  carbon  ferrochrome  and  chromium  metal   30%  ad  val.        25%  ad  val. 

303    Muck  bars  valued  above  2^c.  per  lb   80c.  $1  and        50c.  80cand 

$1.50  100  lbs.        $1,100  lbs. 
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Paragraph 

No.  Former  Rate?        New  Rate 

304  Unfinished  steel,  steel  bars,  sheets  and  slabs  val.  2j-8c.  lb.     80c,  $1  and        20%  ad  val. 

$1.50  100  lbs. 

305  (1)  Alloy  steels  valued  over  3J  and  not  over  8c   8%  ad  val.         4%  ad  val. 

additional  duty  on  total  value 
of  alloy  steel  plus  specific 
rates  on  alloy  content 

316a  Round  wire,  valued  over  6c.  per  lb   25%  ad  val.        20%  ad  val. 

316a  Flat  wire  and  steel  strips  not  exceeding  1/100  inch  in 

thickness   25%  ad  val.        15%  ad  val. 

316a  Flat  wire  and  steel  strips  1/100  to  1/500  inch  in  thickness    25%  ad  val.        20%  ad  val. 

321    Antifriction  ball  and  roller  bearings   10c.  lb.,  plus        8c.  lb.,  plus 

45%  ad  val.        35%  ad  val. 
325    Anvils  weighing  over  5  lbs   3c.  lb.  2c.  lb. 

339  Enamelled  ware,  household  utensils   5c.  lb.,  plus         5c.  lb.,  plus 

30%  ad  val.        15%  ad  val. 

340  Mill,  pit,  drag,  and  steel  band  saws   20%  ad  val.        12%  ad  val. 

340    Crosscut,  hand,  back  and  saws  not  specially  provided  for 

valued  over  5c.  each   20%  ad  val.        15%  ad  val. 

353  Calculating  machines  operated  by  electric  motor   35%  ad  val.        25%  ad  val. 

354  Pocket  knives  with   etched  steel   handle's,  valued  over 

$6  dozen  35c.  each,  plus     17|c.  ea.,  plus 

55  %  ad  val.       27|  %  ad  val. 

361    Slip  joint  pliers  valued  over  $2  per  dozen   60%  ad  val.        40%  ad  val. 

361  Pliers  other  than  slip  joint  valued  over  $2  per  dozen  ..  $1 . 20  doz.,  plus    80c.  doz.,  plus 

60 %  ad  val.        40 %  ad  val. 

362  Files,  7  inches  or  over   77ic.  doz.  45c.  dozen 

372    Calculating  machines  operated  by  hand  power   27i%adval.       25%  ad  val. 

372  Machines  for  making  paper  or  pulp   274%  ad  val.       20%  ad  val. 

373  Scythes,  sickles,  grass  hooks  and  corn  knives   30%  ad  val.        20%  ad  val. 

397    Kerosene  or  gasolene  compressed  air  stoves   45%  ad  val.        25%  ad  val. 

397    Stoves,  heating  and  cooking   45%  ad  val.        25%  ad  val. 

397    Blow  torches  and  incandescent  lamps   45%  ad  val.        25%  ad  val. 

412    Spring  clothespins   20c.  gross  15c.  gross 

412    Clothespins  other  than  spring   33-J%aclval.       25%  ad  val. 

1109b  Wool  felt   50c.  lb.  plus        50e.  ]b.,plus 

50%,  55%  or     25%,  27|%  or 
60%  ad  val.        30%  ad  val. 
depending  on  depending 
value  on  value. 

1409    Wrapping  paper  ,   30%  ad  val.        25%  ad  val. 

1413    Paper  board,  processed   30%  ad  val.      $14.50  ton,  but 

not  less  than 
15%  ad  val. 

1516    Matches  in  small  boxes  (plain  stem)   20c.  gross  17^c.  gross 

boxes  boxes 

The  concessions  granted  by  Sweden  to  the  United  States  are:  continued 
present  free  entry  of  commodities  falling  under  16  tariff  items;  binding  of 
present  duty  rates  on  27  tariff  items;  reductions  in  duties  on  21  items  (includ- 
ing sub-items).  The  articles  guaranteed  continued  free  entry  are:  apricots  and 
peaches,  dried;  prunes,  dried;  pears,  dried;  apples,  dried;  mixed  fruits  for  salad, 
dried;  gum  rosin  and  wood  rosin;  cottonseed  cake;  linseed  cake;  copra  cake; 
other  oil  cake;  raw  phosphate;  sulphur;  cotton,  uncarded;  copper,  unwrought; 
typesetting  machines  and  parts;  unspecified  electrodes,  weighing  each  3  kilos 
or  more. 

The  articles  on  which  existing  duties  are  bound  are:  passenger  automobiles; 
chassis  for  automobiles;  unspecified  automobile  parts;  parts  and  accessories, 
except  chassis  and  coach  work,  for  assembly  of  automobiles;  pork,  salted;  rice, 
milled;  cornstarch;  coffee  substitutes;  gasolene;  motion  picture  film,  developed; 
carbon  black,  lamp  black  and  similar  black  colouring  substitutes;  patent  leather, 
in  pieces  weighing  each  1  kilo  or  more;  patent  leather,  in  pieces  weighing  each  less 
than  1  kilo;  rubber  heels  and  rubber  soles  for  footwear;  transmission  and  con- 
veyor belts  containing  rubber,  gutta  percha  or  balata ;  wooden  tool  handles ;  syn- 
thetic grindstones;  abrasive  paper;  abrasive  and  polishing  cloth;  hacksaw 
blades;  ploughs;  harrows;  harvesting  machines;  cylinders,  slide  boxes  and  other 
miscellaneous  machine  parts;  electrodes,  graphited,  weighing  each  3  kilos  or 
more. 
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Items  of  the  Swedish  customs  tariff,  in  condensed  form,  and  former  and 
new  rates  of  duty  thereon  are:  — 

Swedish 
Tariff  item 

( Statistical  No.)                                                                   *  ormer  Kate  New  Kate 

Swedish  Crowns  per  100  Kilos 

46  Salmon  and  salmon  trout                                                   20  Free 

Ex    54  Salmon  and  salmon  trout,  sweet-salted                             20  Free 

Ex  130  Apples,  fresh                                                                10  during  10  during 

Feb.  1  to  Apr.  30,  Jan.  1  to  Apr.  30, 

inclusive;  inclusive; 

20  during  20  during 

May  1  to  Jan.  31,  May  1  to  Dec.  31, 

inclusive.  inclusive. 

Ex  131  Pears,  fresh                                                                  10  during  10  during 

Feb.  1  to  Apr.  30,  Dec.  1  to  Apr.  30, 

inclusive;  inclusive; 

20  during  20  during 

May  1  to  Jan.  31,  May  1  to  Nov.  30, 

inclusive.  inclusive. 

Ex  132  Grapefruit                                                                   10  during  Free 

Feb.  1  to  Apr.  30, 

inclusive; 

20  during 
May  1  to  Jan.  31, 

inclusive. 

Ex  142  Raisins                                                                           15  Free 

202  Baking  powder                                                                  40  30 

Ex  307  Cereal  breakfast  foods                                                       20  15 

Ex  310  Pineapple,  sweet-preserved  in  large  containers                  50  20 
Ex  318  Canned    fruits:    peaches,    apricots,    pears,  and 

mixed  fruits  for  salad                                                75  50 

Ex  318  Canned  fruits:  pineapples  and  grapefruits  ....              75  30 

Ex  321  Canned  soups                                                                    75  50 

Ex  321  Canned  pork  and  beans                                                     75  50 

591  Tooth  powder  and  tooth  paste                                          200  100 

595  Shaving  soap  and  shaving  cream                                      100  50 

709  Rubber  tire  casings  or  parts                                            120  100 

100  kilos  equals  220.4  pounds.  A  Swedish  crown  at  par  equals  26.80  cents.  The  Bank  of 
Canada  quoted  the  Swedish  crown  at  25|  cents,  Canadian,  for  the  week  ending  June  4,  1935. 

This  is  the  fifth  reciprocal  trade  agreement  concluded  by  the  United  States, 
the  others  having  been  with  Cuba,  Brazil,  Belgium,  and  Haiti. 


United  Kingdom  Pork  Quotas 

Mr.  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  writes  under  date  May  25  that  with  reference  to  the  notice  in  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1627  (April  6,  1935),  page  583, -respecting  an 
order  under  the  United  Kingdom  Agricultural  Marketing  Act,  1933,  to  regulate 
imports  of  pork  into  the  United  Kingdom  from  foreign  (non-Empire)  countries, 
the  British  Board  of  Trade  have  announced  that  the  quantity  of  pork  to  be 
imported  from  foreign  countries  for  the  third  quarter  of  this  year  should  be 
limited  to  the  average  quantities  imported  from  the  respective  countries  in  the 
third  quarter  of  the  years  1932,  1933,  and  1934. 

Allocations  for  the  third  quarter  of  this  vear  in  respect  of  imports  of  pork 
from  the  United  States,  Argentina,  and  Brazil  are  25,309  cwts.,  68,728  cwts., 
and  1.247  cwts.  respectively. 

The  order  in  question  does  not  affect  bacon,  the  importation  of  which  is 
regulated  by  another  order. 

Irish  Free  State  Import  Restrictions  on  Rubber  Footwear 

Under  the  Irish  Free  State  Control  of  Imports  Act.  1934,  the  quota  of 
imports  for  rubber  boots  and  rubber-soled  shoes  has  been  fixed  at  596,500  pairs 
for  the  period  July  1  to  December  31,  1935.  For  the  previous  six  months  the 
quota  was  625,000  pairs. 
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Import  Licences  in  Belgium 

Mr.  Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Brussels,  advises  that 
according  to  a  royal  decree,  dated  April  30  and  effective  May  2,  an  import 
licence  issued  by  the  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  is  required  for  the  importa- 
tion into  Belgium  of  electric  accumulators  and  spare  parts;  motor  car  bodies, 
upholstered  or  not;  component  parts  and  fittings  for  motor  vehicles  and  motor 
car  bodies,  a  full  list  of  which  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, Ottawa;  and  accessories  for  motor  vehicles,  carriages,  and  cycles,  not 
specially  mentioned,  such  as  headlights,  acetylene  generators,  lamps,  horns, 
air  pumps,  parcel  carriers,  lamp  brackets,  pump  carriers,  dress  protectors,  chain 
cases,  etc. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  10 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  10,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  June  4,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  _ .  .Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  . .  . .  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  . .  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies. Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 
.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4245 

.1196 

.1217 

.9733 
.4985 
.2800 
.  1930 
1.0342 
1.0000 


,3650 
4985 
4020 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 


Week  ending  Week  ending 


.4424 

.5678 
1.0138 
4.8666 
1.0138 

.0392 

.0392 
4.8666 
4.9431 
4.8666 
4.8666 
Official,    t  Unofficial. 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


June  4 

June  iu 

$  .1888 

a?     i  uo/i 

4. 

.  1699 

.  1  /  VZ 

o 

M 

.0130 

m  on 

7 
1 

.0419 

.0419 

6$ 

.21.98 

.2202 

9A 

.0217 

.0217 

A 

.0662 

.Uooo 

O 

.4056 

.4058 

A 

4.9250 

4.9325 

o 

£ 

.0094 

.0094 

7 

.6782 

.6789 

A 

4 

.2949 

.2950 

A  X 

% 

.0828 

.0828 

3| 

.0229 

.0229 

5 

.2474 

.2477 

34 

.0448 

C\A  A  Q 

K 
O 

.0101 

.0101 

4* 

.1373 

.1374 

.2539 

.2543 

.3273 

.3277 

21 

1.0000 

1.0012 

li 

.3284* 

.3286* 

.2612t 

.2623t 
.0832* 

.0831* 

.05501 
.0510* 

.0538f 
.0511* 

4 

.0410f 

.0411f 

.5450 

.5449 

4 

.2779 

.2782 

4-5 

.2350 

.2353 

6 

.2590 

.2603 

.8051 

.8007 

.9992 

1.0000 

.5831 

.5819 

.3713 

.3715 

~3! 

.2897 

.2895 

3.( 

.6805 

.6803 

.4039 

.4078 

.4362 

.4521 

.5728 

.5732 

1.0260 

1.0276 

4.9350 

4.9425 

1.0260 

1.0276 

.0662 

.0663 

.0662 

.0663 

3.9400 

3.9461 

5.0800 

5.0563 

3.9720 

3.9780 

4.9175 

4.9250 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  stale  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 

The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 

Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N3. 
Halifax,  NJS. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont. 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Commodity 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Sugar  (White,  Refined)  

Miscellaneous- 
Tooth  Brushes  

Meat  Skewers  

Paper  Bags  (for  Packing  Cement) 
Spruce   Lumber   for  Aeroplane 

Construction. 
Bicycle  Chains  

Solid  Rubber  Tires   for  Rick- 
shaws. 

Auto  Heaters  

Rolled    Oat    Groats,  Steel-cut 
Oats,  Feeding  Oatmeal. 


513 

514 

515 
516 
517 

518 

519 

520 

521 


Oslo,  Norway  

Oslo,  Norway  

Amsterdam,  Holland  

Bagota,  Colombia  

Zlin,  Czechoslovakia  

Kuala  Lumpur,  Federated 
Malay  States. 

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Oslo,  Norway  

Baltimore,  Md  


Agency. 

Agency  and  Outright 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Agency. 

Agency. 

Agency  and  Outright 

Purchase. 
Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  York,  June  21 ;  Duchess  of  Atholl,  June  29 ;  Duchess  of  Bed- 
ford, July  5;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  July  12 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Andania,  June  21; 
Antonia,  July  5 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverford,  June  21;  Beaverdale,  June  28;  Beaverbrae,  July  5;  Beaver- 
burn,  July  12;  Beaverhill,  July  19 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Alaunia,  June  21;  Ascania,  June 
28;  Aurania,  July  5;  Ausonia,  July  12 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Brigade,  June  20;  Manchester  Producer,  June  27;  Man- 
chester Commerce,  July  4;  Manchester  Division.  July  11;  Manchester  Citizen,  July  18 — 
all  Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and,  Swansea. — Norwegian.  July  6;  Nubian,  July  27;  Dakotian, 
Aug.  6 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  June  24;  Bristol  City,  July  16 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  June  26;   Montcalm,  July  7 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow. — Airthria,  June  21;  Athenia,  June  29;  Sulairia,  July  5;  Letitia,  July  12 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kyno,  June  19;  Kelso,  July  10 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith.—Caimro^,  June  28;  Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  July  12; 
Cairnglen,  July  26 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  June  26;  Melmore  Head,  July  7;  Fanad  Head, 
July  16 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverdale,  June  28;  Beaverbrae,  July  5;  Beaverburn,  July 
12;  Beaverford,  July  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Hada  County,  June 
25;  Olaf  Bergh,  July  14;   Sirenes,  July  24 — all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Brant  County,  June  21;  Evanger,  July  4;  Grey  County,  July  23 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Beaverford,  June  21;  Beaverhill,  July  19 — both  Canadian  Pacific;  Chem- 
nitz, July  12;   Hagen,  Aug.  9 — both  Hamburg-America-North  German  Lloyd  Line  (call  at 

Bremen). 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Sonja,  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  June  30. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Tyrifjord,  July  13;  Braheholm,  Aug.  3 
— both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;  a  steamer  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandin- 
avia-America Line,  July  15. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — New  Northland,  Clarke  SS.  Co.,  June 
18;  Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Co.,  June  21  and  July  5;  Siredal  (calls  at  Marys- 
town,  Grand  Bank,  Fortune  and  Port  aux  Basque),  Shaw  SS.  Co.,  June  27. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  June  17  and  30;  New  Northland,  July  8 — 
both  Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),.  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  June  27;   Cornwallis,  July  11 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  June  21;  Lady 
Somers.  June  26;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  July  5;  Lady 
Rodney,  July  10— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  June  18;  Heroy,  July  7;  Cissy, 
July  20 — all  Ocean  Dominion  SS.  Corporation. 

To  Veru  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Themisto,  June  24;  Dalfram,  July  8;  N~yanza,  Jul}'  22; 
Lochranza,  Aug.  5 — all  International  Freighting  Corp. 

-  To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Singapore,  July  6;  City  of 
Adelaide,  Aug.  6 — both  Canada-Far  East  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyltellon. — Canadian  Constructor,  June 
28;   Canadian  Britisher,  July  19 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Highlander,  June  28; 
Canadian  Conqueror,  July  26 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Belaivan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — Phemius,  Java-New  York  Line,  June  19. 

'  To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Corinth,  July  3;  City  of  Lyons,  Aug.  3 — both  American  and  Indian  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Egori,  June  18;  Cairn- 
valona  (calls  at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira),  June  27 — both 
Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd. 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Australia,  June  20;  Empress  of  Britain,  June  29  and 
July  12 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Gitano,  Jul}'  6;  Trentino,  Aug.  1 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  June  18;  Lady  Drake,  June  25; 
Lady  Nelson,  July  91 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis,  June  21;  Harboe  Jensen,  June 
28-^both  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  June  29;   Nova  Scotia,  July  18 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Capulin,  June  24;  Cold  Harbour,  July  8;  Lehigh,  July  26;  Quaker  City, 
Aug.  8 — all  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee). 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Kosciuszko  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia- 
America  Line,  June  21;  Gripsholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Swedish-American  Line, 
July  28. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon.— Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Ltd.,  June  17;  Rosalind,  Furness-Red  Cross  Line,  June  17;  Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre), 
Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  June  19;  Newfoundland,  June  29;  Nova  Scotia,  July  18 — 
both  Furness  Line  (do  not  call  at  St.  Pierre). 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Hawkins,  June  22;  Lady  Drake,  June  29; 
Lady  Nelson,  July  13 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — A  steamer,  June  23;  Heroy,  July  9;  Cissy, 
July  25 — all  Ocean  Dominion  Line. 
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To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cavelier,  June  24;  Cathcart, 
July  8 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Ciss,  June  19;  Lillemore,  July  3 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Colborne, 
June  17;  Chomedy  (calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  July  1 — both  Canadian  National  (call 
at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Chinese  Prince, 
June  13;  Javanese  Prince,  July  17;  Silvercypress,  July  31 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  June  29;  Heian  Maru,  July  20 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong.— Talthybius,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  June  23. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), June  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  July  13;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  July  27;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Aug.  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Bintang,  July  1;  Tosari,  July  30 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Aorangi,  June  19;  Niagara,  July  17 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  State,  July  13;  Golden 
Cloud,  Aug.  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Sheaf  Holme, 
July  11;   Cape  York,  Aug.  6 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Roxen,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  July  10. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — A  steamer,  Reardon  Smith  Line,  July. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and,  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk,  June  29;  Nebraska,  July  13;  Loch- 
monar,  July  27 ;  Lochgoil,  Aug.  10 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  induce- 
ments offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Europa,  East  Asiatic  Co.,  July  21. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Antonio,  July  4;  Washing- 
ton, July  8 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  July  17;  Annie  Johnson,  Aug.  9 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rosandra,  July  6;  Rialto, 
Aug.  15 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Oakworth,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  June  27. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  I^ondon,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  July. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Judith,  June  27; 
Point  Ancha,  July  29— both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Hardanger,  June  20; 
Brandanger,  July  16 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Steel  Inventor  (calls  at  Avonmouth),  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son, 
June  19;  Gregalia  (calls  at  Glasgow),  Balfour  Guthrie  &  Co.,  June  19;  Pacific  Ranger 
(calls  at  Glasgow  and  Manchester),  Fumess  (Pacific)  Line,  June  19;  Lochkatrine,  June  30; 
Delftdyk,  July  1 — both  Royal  Mail  Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam). 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rosandra,  Empire  Ship- 
ping Co.,  June  20. 

To  Havre,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — Villanger,  Canada  Shipping  Co.,  June  23. 
To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  Coast,  Dingwall  Cotts  &  Co., 
June  18. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  B.  W.  Greer  &  Son,  June  19. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 


Argentina 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ3.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters — Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.     (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.   Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.    (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.  Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungar}',  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.    Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 

office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.    (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 

Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.sVechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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UNITED  KINGDOM  MARKET  FOR  TOILET  TISSUES 

G.  A.  Newman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

London,  May  17,  1935. — With  the  newsprint  market  in  the  hands  of  well- 
organized  buyers  and  rendered  extremely  competitive  by  home  and  overseas 
suppliers,  and  with  the  kraft  paper  market  limited  by  agreement,  it  would  seem 
that  the  less  affected  sulphite  paper  market  offers  certain  attractions  which  have 
not  perhaps  been  sufficiently  appreciated  by  Canadian  mills. 

Users  of  the  finer  qualities  of  sulphite  paper  are  almost  completely  dependent 
upon  supplies  from  Norway  and  Sweden.  Domestic  mills  have  so  far  not  been 
able  to  manufacture  to  such  requirements,  and,  in  spite  of  the  import  duty  of 
16f  per  cent,  large  quantities  of  this  type  of  paper  continue  to  be  shipped  from 
Scandinavian  countries. 

M.G.  pure  sulphite  paper  finds  its  main  outlets  in  the  manufacture  of  toilet 
rolls,  bags,  and  wrappings.  Of  these,  the  toilet-roll  market  would  likely  prove 
the  most  attractive  as  the  bag  manufacturers  are  extremely  well  covered  by  two 
well-known  firms,  and  the  wrappings  market  lacks  the  volume  of  the  other  two, 
and  at  the  same  time  is  rendered  difficult  by  the  multiplicity  of  sizes  of  the  wrap- 
pings which  are  required. 

In  the  toilet-roll  market  the  question  naturally  arises  whether  it  would  be 
better  to  supply  the  finished  roll  for  direct  sale  to  the  public,  or  in  reels  to  the 
British  roll  manufacturers.  While  it  is  true  that,  before  the  imposition  of  the 
duty,  toilet  paper  in  rolls  and  in  the  flat  was  being  extensively  imported  from 
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Scandinavia,  the  trade  has  now  fallen  away  and  remains  largely  in  the  hands  of 
some  eight  or  nine  well-known  United  Kingdom  manufacturers.  At  present, 
foreign  semi-sulphite  in  12-ounce  rolls  with  about  700  sheets  to  the  roll,  made 
up  10  to  11  pounds,  is  being  quoted  at  24s.  per  gross,  delivered  wholesale  ware- 
house, London.  Pure  sulphite  costs  25s.  6d.  per  gross  for  9-pound  paper,  and 
manilla  12-ounce  rolls  with  800  sheets  to  the  roll  about  29s.  per  gross  delivered. 
Samples  of  the  paper  are  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa,  and  mav  be  examined  by  interested  Canadian  firms  (quote  file  No. 
21476). 

It  is  likely  that  Canadian  shippers  would  find  it  in  their  best  interest  to 
concentrate  attention  on  the  manufacture  of  paper  for  the  use  of  the  English 
roll  manufacturers.  In  the  first  place,  paper  sent  over  in  reels  would  be  cheaper 
in  freight  costs  and,  in  the  second  place,  the  competition  would  be  limited  to 
exporters  from  Norway  and  Sweden,  while  if  efforts  were  made  to  introduce  the 
finished  roll,  there  would  be  all  the  keen  opposition  of  the  English  manufacturers 
with  their  established  brands.  Finally,  the  width  required  in  England  is  the 
5-inch  roll,  which  is  half  an  inch  wider  than  the  ordinary  Canadian  size. 

No  official  statistics  are  available  as  to  the  quantities  of  M.G.  sulphite  tissue 
imported  into  this  country  for  the  supply  of  toilet-roll  manufacturers,  but  it  is 
estimated  that  the  annual  quantity  must  approximate  between  5,000  and  10,000 
tons. 

The  exact  specification  for  this  paper  is  M.G.  sulphite  double  crown,  20  inches 
by  30  inches,  9  and  9^  pounds,  480.  Special  attention  is  drawn  to  the  fact  that 
the  paper  is  machine-glazed.  The  reels  are  in  multiples  of  5  inches  from  45 
inches  upwards,  with  the  most  common  widths  45,  50,  60  and,  to  a  lesser  extent, 
70  and  80  inches.  One  of  the  largest  manufacturers  in  the  country  specified  M.G. 
sulphite  tissue,  double  crown,  9^  pounds,  480  sheets,  on  60-inch  rolls.  The  reels 
usually  have  a  24-inch  diameter  and  a  2^-inch  centre. 

Twelve  months  ago  there  existed  an  agreement  for  the  control  of  prices 
among  the  Scandinavian  shippers  of  sulphite  paper  of  the  above  quality.  Prices 
at  that  time  were  around  £16  per  ton  c.i.f.  With  the  failure  of  the  agreement, 
prices  have  dropped,  and  at  present  paper  made  to  the  above  specifications  can 
be  purchased  at  from  £14  to  £14  10s.  per  ton  c.i.f.,  plus  a  duty  of  16|  per  cent. 
This  price  is  for  pure  sulphite.   Semi-sulphite  is  available  at  lower  figures. 

A  complete  set  of  samples  in  M.G.  pure  sulphite  and  semi-sulphite  is  on  file 
at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

Canadian  mills  may  be  inclined  to  rule  out  the  M.G.  sulphite  papers  as 
offering  an  unattractive  market  on  account  of  their  low  prevailing  prices.  Before 
doing  so,  however,  it  must  be  understood  that  Canadian  firms  have  the  advan- 
tage of  free  entry  as  against  the  16^  per  cent  duty,  or  £2  10s.  per  ton  at  current 
values.  In  any  event,  there  still  remains  a  more  attractively  priced  section  of 
the  toilet  paper  trade — the  manilla  tissue  section.  The  volume  in  higher-grade 
paper  at  present  is  not  so  great  as  in  the  M.G.  sulphite,  but  it  is  believed  that 
demand  would  allow  for  an  annual  tonnage  of  from  1,500  to  2,000,  or  more  than 
enough  to  keep  a  90-inch  machine  running  steadily  the  year  round.  Moreover, 
it  is  expected  that  the  volume  is  likely  to  increase  each  year  as  the  public  are 
being  educated  to  realize  that  a  12-ounce  roll  of  manilla  tissue  gives  a  better 
yield  of  sheets  as  compared  with  a  12-ounce  roll  of  heavier  paper. 

Prices  are  attractive  in  comparison  with  the  M.G.  sulphite.   These  are: — 

20  in.  x  30  in.  8  lbs.  480  sheets  £24  10s.  c.i.f.  London 

8-£  lbs.  480  sheets  24  0    c.i.f.  London 

9  lbs.  480  sheets  23  10    c.i.f.  London 

9|  lbs.  480  sheets  23  0    c.i.f.  London 

These  prices  are  agreement-controlled  quotations,  and  are  subject  to  a  dis- 
count of  10s  per  ton  for  any  orders  of  25  tons  or  over.  As  most  of  the  business 
is  for  25  tons  or  more,  this  general  discount  should  be  allowed.  They  are,  as  in 
the  case  of  sulphite,  subject  to  the  addition  of  a  duty  of  16J  per  cent. 
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The  paper  required  on  this  market  is  unglazed  but  of  hard  transparent 
quality  in  buff  shades.  A  mixture  of  sulphate  gives  it  hardness  and  allows  for 
beating  into  transparency. 

Samples  of  this  paper  are  also  available  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  for  examination.  The  Trade  Commissioner's  office  in  London  is  well 
acquainted  with  a  firm  of  importing  agents  who  could  adequately  handle  the 
business  of  any  Canadian  mill  wishing  to  enter  this  market.  It  is  important  for 
the  prospective  shipper  to  realize  that,  while  the  type  of  paper  specified  in  this 
report  is  very  different  from  the  paper  used  for  similar  purposes  in  Canada,  it 
is  nevertheless  the  only  kind  which  will  be  accepted,  and  machines  would  have 
to  be  adapted  for  its  production.  This  may  entail  some  loss  in  initial  experi- 
ments, but  once  the  mill  has  been  properly  organized  for  the  work,  the  resulting 
trade  should  more  than  compensate  for  initial  costs.  Again,  after  initial  ship- 
ments have  been  accepted,  regular  and  continuous  supply  is  very  important, 
entailing  the  necessity  for  a  definite  tonnage  to  be  set  aside  each  year  for  the 
United  Kingdom  market,  irrespective  of  fluctuations  in  price  or  home  consump- 
tion demands. 

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  MARKET  FOR  CANNED  GOODS 

Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Bristol,  June  4,  1935. — Importers  of  canned  goods  in  the  West  of  England 
are  enjoying  their  annual  period  of  widespread  distribution  to  wholesalers  and 
others  interested  primarily  in  the  peculiar  holiday  traffic  of  an  English  summer. 
Hotels  and  restaurants  and  others  who  cater  to  holiday  requirements  are  now 
getting  in  supplies  of  the  canned  goods  which  enjoy  a  great  demand  during  this 
season.  The  comparatively  small  size  of  the  individual  purchase  is  offset  by 
the  numbers.  Prices  compared  with  a  few  months  ago  show  a  tendency  to  weak- 
ness. Offerings  of  Canadian  canned  fruits  of  all  kinds,  perhaps  due  to  a  normal 
end-of-the-season  shortness,  are  almost  entirely  absent. 

No  Canadian  pears  are  being  offered,  while  Californian  pears  are  procurable 
at  from  6s.  3d.  to  6s.  9d.  c.i.f.  As  was  reported  earlier  in  the  year,  the  pack  of 
Australian  pears  was  very  short,  and  little  is  now  available.  Current  quotations 
for  Australian  pears  are  about  7s.  6d.  c.i.f. 

Canadian  peaches  have  not  been  offered  at  all  recently,  while  the  short  Aus- 
tralian pack  is  still  available  in  small  quantities  at  6s.  9d.  c.i.f.  compared  with 
6s.  3d.  c.i.f.  for  Californian  fruit.  The  short  pack  of  British  Columbian  logan- 
berries was  soon  closed  out  in  the  West  of  England,  while  choice  Californian 
loganberries  are  still  to  be  had  in  small  volume  at  4s.  3Jd.  c.i.f. 

At  this  time  of  the  year  there  is  a  great  demand  from  institutions  for  gallon 
apples.  Unfortunately,  the  Canadian  pack  was  so  small  that  it  was  liquidated 
some  time  ago.  The  last  few  cases  obtainable  in  the  West  of  England  were  dis- 
posed of  for  15s.  6d.  c.i.f.  Gallon  apples  are  available  from  Oregon-Washington 
at  15s.  l^d.  c.i.f.  Supplies  of  English  pack  held  out  longer  than  was  expected.. 
A  few  quantities  are  still  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  price  of  18s. 

New-crop  canned  Spanish  tomatoes  for  delivery  July-August  are  now  being; 
offered,  with  a  slight  decline  in  prices  at  4s.  c-i.f.  Italian  tomatoes  of  the  old  pack 
are  still  being  quoted  rather  freely  at  4s.  6d.  c.i.f.,  but  no  offerings  of  new  pack  are 
affecting  the  market  for  the  old.  Old-pack  Canadian  tomatoes  were  recently 
offered  at  3s.  6d.  for  corrugated  varieties  and  at  4s.  for  plum  tomatoes  c.i.f., 
prompt  delivery — that  is,  six  weeks  later. 

The  trade  in  canned  salmon  in  the  West  of  England  continues  to  be  full  of 
uncertainty  notwithstanding  the  ready-made  market,  particularly  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  holiday  season.  Old-pack  Alaska  red  canned  salmon  is  gener- 
ally being  offered  at  35s.,  duty-paid  basis,  with  offerings  being  made  of  new 
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pack  at  34s.  No  new-pack  Canadian  salmon  seems  to  be  on  the  market,  but 
some  old  pack  is  occasionally  quoted  at  42s.  Canadian  pink  salmon  seems  to  be 
off  the  local  market;  the  last  prices  quoted  were  very  low,  chiefly  owing  to 
Asiatic  competition.  Importers  of  Japanese  packed  salmon  are  offering  against 
sample  anywhere  between  42s.  and  45s.  c.i.f.,  while  a  great  volume  of  Russian 
salmon  is  seriously  affecting  the  market,  since  it  can  be  bought  at  as  low  as  33s. 
c.i.f.,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the  sample. 

INCREASING   BRITISH   MOTOR  CAR  SALES 

Mr.  Frederick  Palmer,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Bristol,  writes 
under  date  May  30,  1935,  that  March  home  sales  of  British  motor  cars  numbered 
31,559  compared  with  28,277  in  the  corresponding  month  last  year,  and  for 
exports  the  comparative  figures  are  37,518  and  32,836.  The  total  sales  for  the 
six  months  ended  March  this  year  were  158,783  as  against  135,728  in  the  cor- 
responding 1933-34  period.  Production  of  commercial  vehicles  is  equally 
encouraging:  the  figure  for  March  is  9,285  compared  with  8,868  last  March, 
and  the  six-monthly  total  is  47,939  as  against  42,389.  Statistics  show  that  the 
British  motor  industry's  production  is  up  by  16-9  per  cent. 

MAPLE  PRODUCTS  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  May  31,  1935. — As  recent  reports  from  Canada  indicated  an 
excess  production  of  maple  syrup  and  sugar,  and  the  need  to  extend  the  market 
abroad  to  dispose  of  this  surplus  and  maintain  domestic  prices  at  a  remunerative 
level,  representatives  of  this  office  have  been  actively  engaged  in  interviewing 
firms  in  Glasgow  with  the  object  of  arousing  interest  and  extending  sales  through- 
out Scotland. 

There  is  already  a  small  and  apparently  slowly  growing  trade  in  Scotland, 
but  whether  this  market  can  eventually  be  expanded  substantially  is  doubtful. 
Any  rapid  expansion  to  assist  in  the  disposal  of  this  year's  surplus  cannot  be 
hoped  for. 

It  should  be  realized  that  maple  syrup  and  sugar  are  foreign  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  They  are  North  American  products  which  are  unknown  here 
except  to  a  small  fraction  of  the  public.  The  demand  therefore  is  small,  and 
for  two  reasons  it  does  not  follow  that  extensive  advertising  to  make  them  gener- 
ally known  would  effect  substantial  sales  and  create  a  permanent  demand.  In  the 
first  place,  maple  syrup  is  used  in  Canada  mainly  in  association  with  pancakes, 
waffles,  etc.  In  Scotland  the  people  generally  are  not  consumers  of  waffles,  and 
pancakes  are  not  served  with  syrup.  Besides,  the  flavour  of  maple  syrup,  while 
palatable  to  the  public  in  those  countries  where  it  is  produced,  would  probably 
not  be  appreciated  by  people  in  this  country.  The  Scottish  people  are  conser- 
vative, and  they  are  not  dietetic  explorers.  The  second  reason  is  even  more 
important,  and  that  is  the  matter  of  price-  Maple  syrup  has  to  compete  with 
golden  syrup,  and  while  the  flavours  of  these  two  syrups  are  entirely  different, 
and  that  of  maple  syrup  is  superior  to  those  who  like  it,  it  can  be  taken  for 
granted  that  mothers  of  families  will  not  buy  maple  syrup  for  their  children 
(who  would  be  the  chief  consumers)  in  place  of  the  golden  syrup  to  which  they 
are  accustomed,  at  a  much  higher  cost.   The  difference  in  price  is  substantial. 

Apart  from  household  consumers,  there  are  the  thirteen  chocolate  and  confec- 
tionery manufacturers  in  Glasgow,  among  whom  there  are  an  unusual  number 
of  important  firms,  some  of  whom  own  chains  of  retail  shops.  One  of  these  owns 
40  shops  in  Glasgow  and  57  in  other  parts  of  Scotland.  Another  has  180  branches. 
The  former  firm,  who  state  that  maple  syrup  is  not  used  to  any  extent  in  confec- 
tionery manufacture,  use  a  certain  amount  of  Canadian  maple  sugar  more  or  less 
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steadily,  which  they  buy  direct  from  one  or  two  firms  in  the  Dominion.  They 
use  it,  however,  only  for  high-class  trade,  as  the  price  is  against  it,  They  can 
buy  ordinary  brown  sugar  at  less  than  4  cents  per  pound  as  against  9  cents  for 
maple  sugar.  The  maple  sugar  is  bought  in  3-cwt.  (336  pounds)  barrels,  or 
56-pound  blocks,  and  melted  down  and  strained  to  take  out  impurities  and 
extraneous  matter.  It  is  then  used  as  ordinary  sugar  in  manufacture.  This 
firm  is  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  price  of  the  maple  sugar  could  be  reduced  by 
half  or  even  more  it  would  have  a  considerably  greater  sale  as  a  distinctive 
product,  but  that  in  confectionery  manufacture  it  could  not  compete  with  ordinary 
brown  sugar  except  in  the  high-grade  trade  above  referred  to. 

The  other  firm  mentioned  with  180  branches  secured  some  maple  products 
through  this  office  about  two  years  ago,  but  their  experiments  with  them  were 
not  a  success.  Their  opinion  is  that  they  do  not  possess  a  sufficiently  distinctive 
flavour,  in  the  finished  product,  to  justify  the  extra  price  as  compared  with 
brown  sugar.  In  fact  the  average  person,  for  whose  patronage  their  business  was 
built,  would  not  know  the  difference. 

To  sum  up,  it  would  seem  from  all  the  evidence  that  any  substantial  increase 
in  sales  of  maple  syrup  in  this  country  would  be  confined  to  households, 
restaurants,  and  hotels,  and  would  be  dependent  upon  considerable  reductions  in 
price  to  compete  with  other  syrups,  or  upon  extensive  advertising,  the  results  of 
which  would  be  rather  dubious. 

GROWING  SCARCITY  OF  HORSES  IN  SCOTLAND 

G.  B.  Johnson,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Glasgow,  May  30,  1935. — As  the  following  figures  indicate,  there  has  been 
for  the  past  few  vears  a  progressive  decline  in  the  horse  population  of  Scotland: 
1929,161,005;  1930,156,316;  1931,152,668;  1932,150,097;  1933,  149,483;  1934, 
148,056. 

The  result  is  that  there  is  a  growing  scarcity  of  good  horses,  more  especially 
of  heavy  draught  animals,  and  the  market  prices  are  consistently  improving. 
Indeed,  the  scarcity  of  good  horses  seems  to  be  world-wide.  The  war  created  a 
tremendous  demand,  which  suddenly  dropped  off,  and  the  horse  population  from 
then  on  went  down  year  by  year.  This  decrease  was  allowed  to  go  too  far,  and, 
with  restrictions  on  other  forms  of  road  transport  in  this  country  and  heavier 
insurance  premiums  and  costs  on  mechanical  vehicles,  there  is  a  decided  and 
increasing  demand  for  horses. 

Last  year  nineteen  Canadian  horses  of  the  Percheron  type  were  brought 
into  Glasgow,  and  it  is  understood  that  the  deal  was  financially  satisfactory. 
The  buyer  on  that  occasion  is  in  Canada  again,  and  intends  to  bring  back  at 
least  double  that  number.  Eighteen  Belgian  horses  were  sold  here  yesterday,  the 
sale  being  exceptionally  well  attended.  Most  of  them  were  Cross-Percherons 
from  4  to  7  years  old,  varying  from  14  to  17  cwts.  (1,568  to  1,904  pounds)  in 
weight,  and  from  16^  to  18  hands  in  height.  The  horses  were  all  large,  strong 
animals  of  good  class  suitable  for  all  types  of  farm  work.  The  prices  obtained 
ranged  from  41  to  72  guineas  ($209  to  $369  at  par) .  The  average  price  was  over 
54  guineas  or  about  $277.  Five-year-old  geldings  of  the  Clydesdale  breed  are, 
it  is  reported,  being  sold  at  from  £50  to  £80  apiece  ($243  to  $389  at  par). 

The  class  which  would  meet  a  ready  market  here  are  clean-legged  van  or 
gyp  horses,  5  to  7  years  old,  16-2  to  17*2  hands  high,  10  to  14  cwts.  (1,120  to 
1,568  pounds) ,  and  well-bred  draught  horses  5  to  7  years  old,  14  to  18  cwts.  (1,120 
to  2,016  pounds)  or  over.  They  must  be  well-handled,  thoroughly  broken  to 
harness  and  sound,  free  from  side-bones,  ringbone,  and  spavins. 

There  is  an  excellent  opportunity  here  for  Canadian  horses  of  these  types, 
if  there  are  any  available  for  export.  Reliable  agents  to  handle  consignments 
are  well  known  to  this  office. 
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WHEAT  AND  FLOUR  TRADE  REGULATION  IN  EUROPEAN 

COUNTRIES 

VI.   Irish   Free  State 

James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

WHEAT 

Dublin,  May  27,  1935. — The  policy  of  the  Irish  Free  State  is  to  increase 
the  cultivation  of  wheat  and  the  milling  of  flour  in  order  that  the  country  may 
become  as  far  as  possible  independent  of  imports.  The  economic  dispute 
between  the  Saorstat  and  the  United  Kingdom  has  hastened  and  intensified  this 
policy,  changing  the  country's  agricultural  economy  from  pasture  to  tillage. 

Ireland,  with  a  population  of  over  8,000.000  in  1840,  after  supplying  her 
own  requirements,  was  a  large  exporter  of  wheat,  and  had  some  750,000  acres 
devoted  to  wheat-growing.  In  the  Irish  Free  State,  which  represents  85  per 
cent  of  the  total  area  of  Ireland,  and  has  a  population  of  slightly  over  3,000,000, 
only  20,000  acres  were  in  wheat  in  1932  and  the  country  was  preponderantly 
producing  and  exporting  animal  products.  To-day  with  the  natural  increase 
in  population  that  is  taking  place  and  very  little  emigration,  probably  nearly 
1,000,000  acres  would  be  required  to  supply  all  the  country's  requirements  in 
wheat.  This  year  it  is  estimated  that  180,000  acres  of  wheat  are  in  crop.  Much 
lea  has  recently  been  ploughed  up,  and  many  acres  of  ranch  lands  are  being 
divided  up  and  being  withdrawn  from  pasturage.  It  is  therefore  expected  that 
wheat  growing  will  continue  to  increase  in  the  Irish  Free  State. 

In  1933  the  Government  of  Saorstat  Eireann  passed  the  Agricultural  Pro- 
ducts (Cereals)  Act,  which  is  the  controlling  factor  of  the  present  encouragement 
to  wheat  growing.  This  Act  provides  a  subsidy  to  registered  wheat  growers. 
In  the  1935-36  Budget  the  vote  was  increased  from  £125.000  last  fiscal  year  to 
£300,000.  The  subsidy  given  is  the  difference  between  the  average  price  obtained 
by  producers  for  all  the  home-grown  wheat  sold  to  registered  millers  or  dealers 
and  23s.  6d.  per  barrel  (20  stones),  the  standard  price  fixed  by  the  Act.  In 
order  not  to  overload  the  market  by  immediate  after-harvest  sales,  the  standard 
price  is  26s-  after  Christmas.  If  the  producer  retains  his  wheat  or  feeds  it  to  his 
stock  he  obtains  no  subsidy. 

A  Bill  is  at  present  before  the  Dail  to  change  the  foregoing  procedure  from 
standard  price  and  subsidy  to  a  fixed  minimum  price  based  on  bushel  weight. 
This  will  have  approximately  the  same  result,  but  will  make  the  procedure  less 
cumbersome  as  the  millers  will  co-operate  with  the  Department  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  to  that  end. 

For  the  first  time  a  duty  is  being  imposed  upon  wheat  importations  into 
the  Irish  Free  State.   The  rate  is  6d.  per  cwt. ;  there  is  no  preferential  rate. 

Under  the  Cereals  Act  and  in  order  to  regulate  imports,  the  importation 
of  wheat  except  under  licence  is  prohibited.  Licences  have,  however,  been  freely 
granted,  so  in  this  respect  there  is  little  practical  restriction. 

Under  the  Act  every  Irish  Free  State  miller  is  obliged  to  purchase  and  mill 
an  admixture  of  10-75  per  cent  of  home-grown  wheat,  which  is  the  proportion 
estimated  to  absorb  the  local  crop.  That  acts  in  lieu  of  any  import  quotas, 
since  the  import  of  wheat  flour  and  meal  is  now  prohibited,  except  under  licence. 

There  is  also  in  operation  a  voluntary  financial  scheme  to  provide  neces- 
sitous farmers  with  seed  wheat.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  pay  the  mer- 
chants one-half  forthwith  for  such  wheat,  and  the  balance  is  paid  over  after 
being  deducted  from  the  grower's  subsidy.  The  Budget  estimate  to  cover  this 
was  £11,500,  representing  roughly  the  value  of  the  seed  bought. 

The  Land  Commission,  acting  under  various  Lands  Acts,  having  powers  to 
acquire  land  not  being  farmed  and  distribute  it  to  approved  applicants,  have 
considerably  assisted  in  the  wheat-growing  scheme. 
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FLOUR 

The  local  production  of  wheat  flour  on  an  extensive  scale  is,  like  wheat- 
growing,  a  revival  rather  than  a  new  industry.  Unlike  wheat  production, 
however,  the  Government  control  of  flour  milling  and  importation  is  one  sus- 
ceptible of  more  immediate  treatment.  The  necessary  number  of  mills  to  grind 
the  wheat  have  now  been  erected,  and  millers  are  compelled,  as  before  mentioned, 
to  use  all  the  available  home-grown  wheat  as  admixture.  Practically  all  of  it  is 
millable.  The  imports  of  flour  for  licensed  millers  are  therefore  strictly  con- 
trolled by  the  Minister  of  Agriculture  under  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Cereals) 
Act.  For  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  the  quota  admitted  was  only  20,000  sacks 
of  280  pounds,  while  for  the  second  quarter  the  Advisory  Committee  dealing 
with  the  matter  will  shortly  fix  the  amount.  It  is  thought  likely  that  there 
will  be  no  quota,  and  that  in  future  flour  imports  into  this  country  will  only  be 
admitted  in  the  unlikely  event  of  any  temporary  shortage  occurring. 


NEW  ZEALAND  MARKET  FOR  WOODEN  BARRELS  AND 
COOPERAGE  STOCK 

H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Auckland,  May  10,  1935. — A  number  of  the  commodities  exported  from 
New  Zealand  are  in  such  form  as  to  render  desirable  the  use  of  tight  barrels. 
In  some  cases,  as  for  example  cleaned  sheep  casings,  the  containers  must  be 
such  that  these  valuable  goods  will  not  deteriorate  in  transit.  In  other  instances, 
as  with  pickled  pelts,  the  containers  are  of  large  size,  and  the  barrel  material 
must  be  capable  of  withstanding  the  severe  strain  on  the  bilge,  and  be  imper- 
vious to  the  brine  packing.  The  same  remarks  apply  also  to  tallow,  though 
the  possibility  of  avoiding  containers  altogether  is  believed  to  be  imminent  with 
that  commodity,  as  means  of  melting  it  with  steam  and  pumping  it  into  steamer 
tanks,  where  it  is  carried  solid,  to  be  melted  again  and  pumped  out  on  arrival 
at  wharf  overseas,  are  reported. 

New  Zealand  has  several  native  timbers  which  are  suitable  for  barrel 
manufacture,  and  which  are  stated  to  cause  no  taint  or  stain  to  the  commodities 
packed  in  barrels  of  these  woods.  There  is,  however,  a  decreasing  supply  of 
such  timbers,  and  prices  are  moving  upwards  accordingly,  so  that  the  need  for 
imported  barrel  stock  is  likely  to  show  some  increase. 

PRODUCTION 

Recent  statistics  show  that  there  are  twenty-five  cooperages  and  packing 
case  factories  in  New  Zealand,  with  442  employees,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that  a 
very  small  proportion  of  these  are  solely  or  mainly  engaged  in  cooperage. 
However,  the  output  of  kegs  in  the  year  ended  March  31,  1934,  is  shown  as 
9,638  compared  with  11,504  in  the  preceding  year.  Information  from  other 
sources  indicates  that  these  are  largely  nail-kegs,  for  use  domestically,  and  in 
this  item  there  is  no  likelihood  of  overseas  firms  competing.  The  production  of 
casks  in  1933-34  was  30,683  (£22,654) ;  in  1933,  27,049  (£23,062) ;  in  1932,  21,084 
(£30,222);  in  1931,  26,264  (£26,451);  and  in  1930,  33,373  (£33,318).  Most  of 
the  demand  is  for  tight  barrels;  that  for  slack  barrels  is  negligible. 

For  many  years  there  were  large  imports  of  light  lubricating  oils  from  the 
United  States  in  oak  barrels,  and  these  barrels  entered  New  Zealand  free  of 
duty  as  usual  containers.  They  were  resold  to  the  packing-houses  and  exporters 
of  casings,  tallow,  and  pelts,  and  were  admirably  suited  to  these  requirements. 
More  recently  these  oils  have  come  forward  from  overseas  in  bulk,  in  tank 
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steamers,  and  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  these  containers  has  almost  vanished, 
having  previously  in  addition  been  affected  also  by  the  use  for  oils  of  metal 
drums  and  steel  barrels,  which  are  unsuitable  for  containers  of  some  packing- 
house products. 

The  packing-houses,  or  freezing-works,  as  they  are  termed  in  this 
Dominion,  obtain  their  requirements  of  barrels  through  several  sources.  In 
many  cases  they  operate  their  own  cooperages,  and  buy  their  requirements  of 
local  woods  for  stave  manufacture,  or  import  staves  and  heading  where  a  prefer- 
ence is  expressed  by  the  purchaser  for  oak  barrels.  In  addition,  there  are  still 
available  some  supplies  of  light  lubricating  oil  barrels,  edible  oil  barrels,  and 
glucose  barrels  which  are  regularly  imported  filled  with  merchandise,  and  resold 
as  empties.  Furthermore,  there  are  independent  cooperages  which  obtain  their 
materials  in  all  of  the  ways  already  mentioned,  and  sell  to  the  exporters  of  such 
products  as  are  shipped  in  barrels.  The  latest  machinery  is  in  use,  and  while 
Canadian  manufacturers  are  limited  in  their  ability  to  turn  out  large  barrels, 
because  a  general  standard  exists  in  North  America  for  a  400-pound  barrel  with 
staves  not  over  3  feet  long,  any  size  in  demand  can  be  produced  locally. 

Tallow  and  other  commodities  are  exported  in  barrels  with  staves  of  3  feet 
6  inches  to  3  feet  9  inches,  capable  of  containing  8  or  9  cwts  (112  pounds),  and 
these  sizes  are  said  to  be  beyond  the  capacity  of  Canadian  cylindrical  saws  in 
general  use.  The  customs  duties  on  barrels  and  staves  entering  New  Zealand 
are  those  applicable  to  woodenware,  namely  20  per  cent  ad  valorem  under  the 
British  preferential  tariff,  which  Canada  enjoys  on  this  item,  though  with  a 
surtax  of  nine-fortieths  of  the  duty,  not  applicable  to  products  of  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Australia.  The  general  tariff  rate  of  duty  is  45  per  cent,  plus  nine- 
fortieths.  The  duty  is  therefore  a  considerable  protection  to  the  local  manu- 
facturer, for  domestic  trade.  However,  with  respect  to  barrels  for  export  con- 
tainers, both  the  preference  and  the  protection  are  of  little  effect,  as  a  draw- 
back of  100  per  cent  of  the  customs  duty  is  allowable  on  proof  of  re-export  on 
the  containers  filled  with  New  Zealand  produce.  Hence  a  quantity  of  tierces 
is  imported  each  year,  made  of  American  white  oak.  These  originate  in  the 
southern  United  States,  and  are  shipped  from  Mobile  and  other  Gulf  ports.  A 
typical  quotation  for  1,500  tierces  would  be  $1.85  per  set,  f.a.s.  Mobile.  These 
barrels  are  shipped  in  shooks,  and  the  contents  are  stated  at  50-52  gallons. 
It  has  been  usual  to  dispense  with  bung-holes  in  the  side  when  for  containing 
sausage  casings. 

The  United  States  Department  of  Commerce  reports  exports  to  New  Zea- 
land in  the  calendar  year  1933  of  2,982  sets  of  tight  cooperage  shooks  valued 
at  $6,620,  and  this  is  the  only  export  of  cooperage  stock  to  New  Zealand  included 
in  those  statistics.  These  quantities  are  not  identifiable  in  the  New  Zealand 
statistical  returns,  as  cooperage  is  included  with  other  woodenware,  except  in 
the  case  of  rough-hewn  timber  for  staves  for  making  casks,  of  which  imports 
are  negligible. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  interest  New  Zealand  firms  in  Canadian  soft- 
woods such  as  Vancouver  hard  fir  for  barrel  stock,  but  so  far  there  has  been 
practically  no  response.  At  the  present  time  most  of  the  operations  in  cooper- 
age can  be  performed  by  efficient  firms  in  New  Zealand  at  costs  competitive 
with  other  countries,  and  it  may  be  some  time  until  an  opening  for  Canadian 
products  occurs  through  shortage  of  suitable  local  woods  or  otherwise.  Inter- 
ested firms,  on  corresponding  with  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  at  Auck- 
land, New  Zealand,  can  be  supplied  with  the  available  data  on  the  subject. 
They  should  quote  their  best  export  prices  for  barrel  material  and  full  relevant 
details,  when  first  writing  to  him. 
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ELECTRICAL  DEVELOPMENT  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  May  7,  1935. — A  new  high  level  of  electrical  development  of 
all  kinds  has  followed  in  the  wake  of  economic  recovery  in  the  Union  of  South 
Africa  and  the  Rhodesias. 

Practically  all  municipalities  of  importance,  together  with  power-distributing 
companies,  are  contemplating  extensions,  and  ambitious  programs  of  railway 
electrification  are  under  consideration  by  the  South  African  Railways.  The 
present  annual  production  of  electricity  is  1,000,000,000  units. 

The  object  of  emphasizing  the  advance  that  is  being  made  in  the  utilization 
of  electric  power  in  South  Africa  is  to  show  the  wide  scope  offered  by  its  develop- 
ment for  the  sale  of  electrical  equipment.  In  the  following  pages  data  is  given 
as  to  the  number  of  domestic  appliances  such  as  refrigerators,  electric  stoves  and 
heaters,  sold  through  the  various  municipal  electric  supply  commissions  in  the 
principal  centres  under  hire-purchase  systems.  These  figures,  however,  do  not 
include  all  of  the  above,  or  any  of  the  other  appliances  sold.  Figures  are  not 
available  with  regard  to  the  number  sold  by  local  distributors  direct  to  the  house- 
holders, either  for  cash  or  on  a  part-payment  plan,  but  they  tend  to  show  the 
extent  to  which  electricity  is  being  used  for  domestic  purposes  and  its  growing 
popularity.  As  the  systems  of  recording  vary,  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  com- 
parable data  from  all  centres.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  no  figures  on  the 
sales  of  heaters,  thousands  of  which  are  in  use  and  on  which  a  special  report  was 
published  in  Commercial  Intelligence.  Journal  No.  1596  (September  1,  1934).  A 
report  on  electric  refrigerators  appeared  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1571  (March  10,  1934),  and  one  on  electric  stoves  in  No.  1626  (March  30,  1935). 

In  all  the  principal  centres  of  South  Africa  electrical  energy  is  generated  from 
coal.  In  several  small  plants  oil  is  used,  and  there  is  one  hydro-electric  plant 
located  at  Howick  Falls  (Natal),  but  this  is  a  very  small  enterprise.  A  new 
proposed  station  at  Tongaat  (Natal)  will  utilize  sugar  mill  waste.  Outside  of 
the  Union,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  first  sod  was  turned  on  May  6,  1935, 
by  the  Governor  of  Northern  Rhodesia  for  the  first  hydro-electric  installation  in 
connection  with  the  Victoria  Falls. 

New  electricity  generating  plants  were  recently  put  into  operation  by  the 
municipalities  at  Klerksdorp,  Winburg  (Orange  Free  State),  Porterville,  and 
Nelspruit,  while  others  are  in  the  course  of  erection  at  Grahamstown,  Graaff- 
Reinet,  and  Oudtshoorn,  and  extensions  to  plants  are  being  proceeded  with  at 
Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Mossel  Bay,  Tongaat  (Natal).  In  Lusaka, 
Northern  Rhodesia,  a  new  station  is  to  be  erected  at  an  estimated  cost  of  £58,000. 
Specifications  are  at  present  being  prepared  for  a  £10,000  lighting  scheme  at 
Lichtenburg  (Transvaal),  the  plans  having  been  approved  by  the  Provincial 
Administrator.  In  this  instance  power  will  be  generated  by  oil  fuel.  Hermanus 
(Cape  Province)  is  considering  a  £5,000  extension. 

The  estimated  growth  in  the  load  at  Pretoria  has  been  exceeded  and  the 
council  recently  contracted  for  an  additional  boiler  unit  from  the  United  King- 
dom at  a  cost  of  £45,000,  which  is  to  be  commissioned  during  April,  1937.  In 
Fort  Victoria  the  load  has  reached  the  capacity  of  the  local  plant,  and  the  Govern- 
ment have  been  approached  to  advance  the  necessary  funds  to  permit  of  the  pur- 
chase of  an  oil-burning  plant  which  will  be  three  times  the  size  of  the  present  unit. 
Should  the  money  be  forthcoming  it  is  hoped  to  reduce  the  charges  for  current 
to  the  consumers  and  thus  encourage  householders  to  install  electrical  appliances. 

cape  town 

With  a  view  to  increasing  the  sale  of  electric  current,  the  Cape  Town  elec- 
trical department  launched  three  years  ago  a  deferred  payment  plan  for  electric 
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appliances  and  established  showrooms  at  different  points  in  the  city.  Since  then 
sales  of  domestic  appliances  have  steadily  increased.  While  the  major  portion 
of  the  electric  stoves  sold  are  disposed  of  through  this  medium  in  Cape  Town, 
other  appliances  are  sold  in  most  cases  direct  by  the  dealers. 

In  1933,  105,494,806  units  (kw.h.)  were  sold,  and  in  1934  this  had  increased 
by  17-1  per  cent  to  123,549,763  units,  80  per  cent  of  the  increase  being  due 
to  the  rise  in  the  sales  of  electricitv  for  domestic  purposes,  which  increased  from 
48,720,653  units  to  63,680,831. 

Sales  of  appliances  under  the  hire-purchase  system  of  the  Corporation  of 
Cape  Town  in  1934  exceeded  in  value  any  previous  year,  and  amounted  to  over 
£97,000.  The  items  contributing  to  this  total  included  2,847  ranges  and  stoves 
(£73,839),  245  refrigerators  (£10,965),  537  water-heating  installations  (£8,984), 
and  60  washing  machines  (£2,046),  plus  31  other  major  appliances  and  238  minor 
appliances. 

The  cost  of  electric  current  in  Cape  Town  for  domestic  service  is  Is.  6d.  per 
room,  plus  ^d.  per  unit  (kw.h.). 

The  Cape  Peninsula  is  served  by  two  power  stations  located  in  Cape  Town. 
The  demand  on  these  two  stations,  both  for  industrial  and  domestic  purposes, 
is  increasing  so  rapidly  that  further  extensions  to  the  Salt  River  station  are  con- 
templated. 

At  the  end  of  December,  1934,  9,477  electric  stoves  and  ranges  of  3,500  watt 
loading  and  over  had  been  installed  under  the  hire-purchase  system  of  the  Cape 
Town  corporation,  and  3,401  others  (the  latter  figure  might  err  slightly  on  the 
small  side),  making  a  total  of  12,878;  while  in  regard  to  refrigerators,  986  were 
on  the  hire-purchase  scheme  and  there  were  608  others,  a  total  of  1,594.  Electric 
water  heaters  are  steadily  increasing  in  number  and  the  total  is  now  3,666.  Other 
appliances  installed  under  hire-purchase  schemes  include  175  washing  machines, 
50  major  appliances,  and  958  minor  appliances.  The  sum  of  £414,215  has  been 
spent  by  the  council  on  domestic  appliances,  which  they  in  turn  have  sold  to 
householders  under  their  hire-purchase  scheme;  this  amount  also  includes  the 
cost  of  installation. 

The  use  of  electricity  in  the  home  particularly  is  a  question  which  has 
received  considerable  consideration  by  the  various  municipal  councils  in  the 
Union  of  South  Africa.  The  Cape  Town  council  has  gone  a  long  way  in  pro- 
viding customers  with  facilities  to  purchase  domestic  appliances  of  first-class 
quality  and  at  a  reasonable  cost,  and  the  success  which  they  have  had  is  leading 
other  centres  to  inaugurate  and  popularize  similar  plans,  which  means  an  expand- 
ing market. 

JOHANNESBURG 

As  has  been  pointed  out  in  previous  reports  from  this  office,  Johannesburg 
during  the  last  year  or  two,  due  to  the  premium  on  gold,  has  expanded  at  a 
phenomenal  rate. 

In  1932  the  Corporation  of  Johannesburg  adopted  a  comprehensive  plan  of 
electrical  development,  but  the  steady  rate  of  increase  in  the  demand  for  elec- 
tricity since  that  date  has  led  to  a  notice  of  motion  to  approve  of  the  borrowing 
of  £144,000  to  complete  the  fourth  stage  of  their  program.  This  extension  was 
originally  planned  for  1942,  which,  as  stated  above,  indicates  the  remarkable 
expansion  of  the  use  of  electricity  in  this  city  and  the  consequent  necessity  of 
speeding  up  the  original  program  to  satisfy  the  local  demand. 

Johannesburg  offers  the  greatest  sales  possibilities  for  electric  equipment 
of  all  classes  of  any  one  locality.  The  premium  on  gold  has  turned  the  Rand 
into  a  hive  of  industry,  resulting  in  a  general  demand  for  electrical  appliances 
and  equipment  of  all  descriptions  for  use  in  the  mines,  in  municipalities,  in  indus- 
tries, and  in  the  home.  In  the  case  of  dwellings,  building  operations,  though 
extensive,  have  not  equalled  the  demand,  and  practically  every  new  house  and 
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apartment  building  is  electrically  complete  with  stove,  refrigerator,  and  hot-water 
system  installed.  The  new  buildings  also  contain  extra  wall  sockets  for  attach- 
ing other  appliances.  In  the  past  this  was  not  the  case,  few  wall  sockets  being 
placed  in  any  building,  and  any  appliances  used  either  had  to  have  special  wiring 
put  in  or  be  attached  to  electric  light  fixtures. 

Like  many  of  the  corporations  in  other  centres,  the  Johannesburg  Council 
inaugurated  a  hire-purchase  system  for  domestic  appliances  several  years  ago, 
and  as  an  indication  of  the  rapid  expansion  recently  of  sales  of  domestic  appli- 
ances, up  to  the  end  of  June,  1934,  they  had  installed  4,954  electric  stoves  and 
ranges  under  their  plan,  whereas  by  the  end  of  January,  1935,  this  number  had 
increased  to  6,050.  Relative  data  as  to  refrigerators  and  other  appliances  is  not 
available,  but  as  the  council  have  expended  £82,937  on  domestic  appliances  for 
resale  under  their  deferred-payment  scheme,  the  number  is  doubtless  extensive. 

The  expansion  of  the  principal  urban  centres  such  as  Johannesburg,  Cape 
Town,  and  Durban,  call  for  continuous  extensions  in  the  form  of  feeders,  trans- 
formers, and  sub-stations,  all  of  which  call  for  new  equipment — these  in  addition 
to  the  requirements  of  the  buildings  connected  to  the  various  electrical  systems. 
Two  such  extensions  in  Johannesburg  recently,  one  to  the  northern  and  the  other 
to  the  southern  suburbs,  cost  £3,450  and  £3,700  respectively. 

DURBAN 

In  Durban,  a  city  of  86,228  whites  and  65,110  native,  coloured  and  Indians 
(1931),  sales  in  1934  reached  10,357,617  units.  In  this  city  the  all-electric  home 
in  the  Union  was  pioneered,  and  the  load  is  continually  growing.  To  date  the 
municipality  has  expended  the  sum  of  £296,751  under  their  assisted  purchase 
scheme,  which  includes,  connected  to  their  system,  12,587  stoves  and  ranges,  6,906 
water  heaters,  and  5,495  refrigerators. 

PRETORIA 

Pretoria,  the  capital  city  (1931),  has  a  population  of  62,138  whites  and 
22,000  coloured.  To  date  the  council's  assisted  purchase  scheme  amounts  to 
£44,631.  At  the  end  of  June,  1934,  there  were  2,527  stoves  and  ranges  and  429 
water  heaters  installed.  This  number  might  appear  small  in  comparison  to  some 
of  the  other  centres,  but  in  view  of  the  progressive  propaganda  now  being  under- 
taken there,  this  city  should  provide  a  fruitful  field  for  electrical  equipment  dis- 
tributors. During  .1934  there  was  an  increase  of  14-8  per  cent  in  the  electric 
units  sold  by  the  supply  commission,  which  for  the  year  amounted  to  44,613,313 
kw.h.  This  increase  was  mainly  due  to  the  amount  supplied  to  the  new  Union 
steel  works  located  at  Pretoria,  and  in  a  measure  to  increased  activity  in  the 
railway  workshops,  brickyards,  and  mills  as  a  result  of  the  opening  of  the  steel 
works.  Of  the  units  sold,  domestic  supplies  accounted  for  26-8  per  cent,  and  this 
class  increased  its  consumption  by  7-8  per  cent  over  the  previous  year. 

OTHER  CENTRES 

Other  centres  continue  to  show  steady  expansion  in  electricity  consumption. 
Kimberley,  where  in  spite  of  bad  times  due  to  the  closing  of  the  De  Beers  diamond 
mines,  and  where  the  council  do  not  operate  an  assisted  purchase  scheme,  there 
are  195  cookers  (nothing  below  6  amps.),  150  refrigerators,  and  38  water  heaters. 
There  are  3,842  consumers.  In  Bloemfontein  there  are  758  stoves  and  133  water 
heaters,  and  recent  reports  from  this  city  of  23,448  whites,  and  the  capital  of 
the  Orange  Free  State,  indicate  a  growing  interest  in  electrical  household  equip- 
ment, and  increased  sales  are  anticipated. 

Pietermaritzburg,  the  capital  of  the  province  of  Natal,  with  a  population  of 
21,581  whites,  has  1,606  stoves  and  ranges,  698  refrigerators,  and  381  water 
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heaters.  The  sum  spent  to  date  by  the  council  on  appliances  which  were  resold 
under  their  hire-purchase  scheme  amounts  to  £42,622. 

According  to  information  available  as  at  November  30,  1933,  Port  Elizabeth 
had  1,365  cookers,  250  refrigerators,  and  418  water  heaters.  On  December  13, 
1933,  an  assisted  purchase  scheme  was  inaugurated. 

In  East  London,  radiators,  refrigerators,  and  other  appliances,  except 
cookers,  do  not  come  under  the  council's  hire-purchase  scheme,  and  therefore 
statistics  are  not  available,  but  up  to  November  30,  1933,  1,030  cookers  and  333 
water  heaters  had  been  installed  through  the  medium  of  the  council.  As  in  the 
case  of  Port  Elizabeth,  considerable  expansion  is  expected  in  this  city. 

In  Bulawayo  (Rhodesia)  effective  steps  are  being  taken  to  interest  the  public 
in  the  advantages  of  using  electricity,  and  the  council's  hire-purchase  scheme  has 
resulted  in  the  sale  of  890  stoves  and  ranges,  368  refrigerators,  and  552  water 
heaters. 

RAILWAYS 

During  the  last  few  years  the  South  African  Railways  have  continued  to 
promote  the  extension  of  existing  schemes  of  electrification  of  their  system.  At 
the  present  time  the  suburban  lines  of  the  Cape  Peninsula  are  electrified  from 
Cape  Town  to  Simonstown,  26  miles;  Cape  Town  to  Bellville,  12  miles;  with 
a  cutoff  from  the  Bellville  line  at  Maitland  to  Dieprivier  on  the  Simonstown  line 
of  9  miles.  These  lines  are  all  double-track.  In  Natal  there  are  several  long 
stretches,  electrified.  The  one  from  Ladysmith  to  Harrismith,  a  distance  of  61 
miles,  single  track,  is  of  particular  interest,  in  so  far  as  it  is  operated  on  a  new 
electrical  system  of  mercury  arc  rectifier  sub-stations  employing  an  inversion 
feature  to  accommodate  regeneration.  Another  point  of  interest  regarding  this 
line,  which  was  only  recently  completed,  is  the  fact  that  in  one  section  it  rises 
2,236  feet  in  35  miles.  The  88,000-volt  transmission  line  was  built  on  the  same 
structures  which  carry  the  3,000-volt  direct  current  overhead  line  equipment,  and 
these,  some  3,000,  were  built  from  discarded  80-pound  and  60-pound  section  rails 
and  flattened  old  steel  railway  ties.  All  were  welded  electrically  and  no  rivets 
used.  However,  the  principal  line  which  is  electrified  is  the  one  from  Cato  Ridge 
near  Durban  to  Glencoe,  a  distance  of  200  miles.  This  is  double-track  from  Cato 
Ridge  to  Pietermaritzburg,  while  the  remainder  is  mixed-  This  line  forms  part  of 
an  original  scheme  to  electrify  the  main  line  from  Durban  to  the  coal  fields  of 
Northern  Natal.  It  is  now  proposed  to  spend  some  £500,000  on  completing  this 
scheme,  which  will  include  the  electrification  from  Cato  Ridge  to  Durban  at 
one  end  and  continuing  the  line  from  Gencoe  to  the  Transvaal  border  at  Volks- 
rust,  some  78  miles.  About  half  will  be  spent  on  locomotives,  and  the  remainder 
on  electric  equipment,  transmission  line,  and  sub-stations. 

Another  important  scheme  is  the  proposed  electrification  of  the  Rand  line 
from  Randfontein,  on  the  one  side  of  Johannesburg,  to  Springs,  on  the  other. 
Should  these  proposals  be  carried  out,  and  it  seems  almost  certain  that  they  will, 
the  work  is  expected  to  be  completed  within  three  years  and  will  cost  around 
$5,000,000.  Eventually  this  line  will  be  connected  to  the  one  leading  north  from 
Durban. 

The  power  required  by  the  South  African  Railways  on  their  lines,  which  when 
completed  will  form  the  most  extensive  main  line  network  of  electrified  railways 
in  the  British  Empire,  and  among  the  largest  in  the  world,  is  all  supplied  by  the 
various  electric  supply  commissions,  none  of  it  being  generated  by  the  railways 
themselves. 

SECONDARY  INDUSTRIES 

Secondary  industries  in  both  the  Union  of  South  Africa  and  the  Rhodesias  are 
steadily  expanding.  The  establishing  of  factories  is  resulting  in  an  increasing 
demand  for  various  types  of  electrical  equipment  such  as  motors  and  small  elec- 
trically operated  machines. 
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The  complete  figures  for  1934  regarding  imports  of  electrical  supplies  are 
not  as  yet  available,  but  as  an  indication  of  the  importance  of  this  market  the 
published  figures  of  the  United  Kingdom  products  imported  are  of  interest. 
Excluding  machinery,  electrical  goods  and  apparatus  to  the  value  of  £1,375,538 
were  imported.  In  addition,  machinery,  including  generators,  amounted  to  £193,- 
025;  motors,  £265,887;  and  other  descriptions,  £513,362— a  total  of  £2,347,812. 

Canadian  electrical  products  are  favourably  received  on  this  market  when 
competitive.  In  heating  and  cooking  apparatus,  due  to  the  large  number  of 
Canadian  electric  stoves  included  under  this  tariff  item,  Canada  exceeds  all  other 
countries  and  has  done  so  since  1930.  In  other  categories,  however,  there  is  room 
for  considerable  improvement.  Practically  no  electric  cable  and  wire  of  Cana- 
dian manufacture  is  imported.  A  few  meters  have  been  brought  in  and  some  fit- 
tings, but  the  value  is  very  small.  No  lamps  or  lampware  beyond  samples  have 
been  imported.  In  1933  the  first  importation  of  self-contained  lighting  outfits 
was  brought  in  to  the  value  of  £193.  Less  than  $2,000  worth  of  electrical 
machinery  (not  including  fittings  and  material  described  elsewhere)  has  been 
imported  annually  since  1930.  Sales  of  secondary  batteries  have  been  increasing 
of  late,  but  only  amounted  to  £1,306  out  of  a  total  of  £80,724  in  1933.  No 
dynamos,  generators,  or  motors  have  been  imported  from  Canada,  the  United 
Kingdom  enjoying  the  major  portion  of  the  trade  under  these  headings.  The 
same  applies  to  transformers  and  electrical  machinery  and  parts,  n.e.e.  With 
regard  to  electric  elevators,  out  of  a  total  of  £41,877,  imports  from  the  Dominion 
were  valued  at  £1,045. 


TRADE  OF  ST.  LUCIA  IN  1934 

J.  C.  Britton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Port  of  Spain,  May  30,  1935. — St.  Lucia  is  the  most  northerly  unit  of  the 
British  Colony  of  the  Windward  Islands.  The  population  of  the  presidency  was 
approximately  62,000  at  December  31,  1933.  Its  area  is  733  square  miles.  St. 
Lucia,  along  with  all  the  other  islands  in  this  territory,  is  economically  dependent 
upon  the  production  and  processing  of  its  agricultural  crops  for  export.  In  1934 
the  principal  exports  were  sugar,  distilled  lime  oil,  cocoanuts,  limes,  raw  cocoa, 
charcoal,  copra,  bananas,  molasses,  and  mangoes.  St.  Lucia  possesses  the  only 
deep-water  harbour  in  the  Eastern  group  of  the  British  West  Indies  and  formerly, 
as  the  chief  coaling  port  in  this  area,  carried  on  an  important  trade  in  bunkering 
and  victualizing  ships-  This  trade  is  rapidly  decreasing,  however.  Bituminous 
coal  was  the  largest  single  item  in  import  value  in  the  calendar  year  1934. 

FOREIGN  TRADE 

The  total  foreign  trade  of  St.  Lucia  during  the  calendar  years  1931-34  was 
as  hereunder: — 

1934  1933  1932  1931 

Imports   £169,439       £167,010       £165.269  £143,349 

Exports   102,059  98,478  97,899  95,606 

Total   £271,498       £265,488       £263,168  £238,955 

The  United  Kingdom  is  the  chief  source  of  imports  and  during  1934  supplied 
goods  valued  at  £93,059  or  54-9  per  cent  of  the  total,  compared  with  £97,185  or 
58  per  cent  in  the  previous  year.  The  chief  commodities  imported  from  the 
United  Kingdom  were:  coal|  £21,251  (£23,955  in  1933);  cotton  piece-goods, 
£10,060  (£7,975);  edible  oil,  £4,610  (£4,842);  machinery,  £3,498  (£5,186); 
manure,  £3,228  (£2,495);  hardware,  £3,153  (£3,088);  and  soap,  £3,094  (£3,206). 
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Canada  was  the  second  largest  supplier,  total  imports  from  this  source  being 
valued  at  £29,044  in  1934,  an  increase  of  £5,233  over  the  previous  year.  The 
principal  imports  from  Canada  were:  flour,  £18,762  (£15,410  in  1933);  dried 
and  salted  fish,  £3,211  (£3,128) ;  and  motor  cars,  £2,331  (£786). 

Imports  into  St.  Lucia  from  Empire  sources  amounted  to  £141,923  or  83  per 
cent  of  the  total,  compared  with  £139,843  or  83  per  cent  in  1933.  In  addition  to 
the  United  Kingdom  and  Canada,  the  following  were  the  leading  Empire  sup- 
pliers: Trinidad,  £7,597  (£8,492),  made  up  chiefly  of  illuminating  oil,  gasolene, 
kerosene,  fuel  oil,  and  matches;  India,  £3,897  (£2,616),  bags  and  sacks  and  rice; 
British  Guiana,  £2,803  (£2,758),  rice;  Newfoundland,  £1,336  (£2,341),  fish. 

Total  imports  from  foreign  countries  were  valued  at  £27,516  in  1934  and 
£22,502  in  1933.  The  United  States  supplied  goods  valued  at  £11,711  in  1934 
(£8,770);  Japan,  £4,316  (£3,690):  France,  £2,843  (£3,351);  Germany,  £2,107 
(£1,771);  and  Czechoslovakia,  £2,038  (£66). 

EXPORTS 

Domestic  exports  were  valued  at  £91,679  in  1934,  a  slight  decrease  from 
£92,607  in  1933,  when  exports  from  St.  Lucia  reached  the  lowest  value  for  the 
past  ten  years.  This  is  mainly  due  to  the  low  world  price  for  cocoa,  formerly 
one  of  the  chief  exports  of  the  presidency.  The  United  Kingdom  was  the  prin- 
cipal customer,  taking  produce  valued  at  £35,410  compared  with  £56,486  in  1933. 
Exports  to  Canada  were  valued  at  £29,886  compared  with  £9,100  in  1933.  This 
increase  is  mainly  accounted  for  in  increased  shipments  of  sugar,  cocoa,  and 
cocoanuts  to  the  Dominion.  The  United  States  is  credited  with  £18,765  (£13,408) , 
Barbados  with  £7,418  (£7,591),  and  Martinique  with  £3,395  (£3,291). 

IMPORT  TRADE  OF  HONGKONG  IN  1934 
Canada's  Participation 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  May  8,  1935. — Although,  in  terms  of  Hongkong  currency,  the 
value  of  imports  from  Canada  show  a  falling  off  during  1934  when  compared 
with  the  previous  year — the  respective  figures  being  HK$4,523,000  and  HK$4,- 
877,000— the  United  States  dollar  equivalents  show  a  balance  of  U.S.$354,000 
in  favour  of  the  year  under  review.  This  may  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the 
declared  Hongkong  currency  values  of  imports  from  Canada  vary  according  to 
the  rates  of  exchange  prevailing  at  the  time  of  importation.  For  the  year  1934 
the  average  value  of  the  Hongkong  dollar,  in  terms  of  United  States  currency, 
was  38^  cents,  whereas  in  1933  the  average  was  24  cents. 

For  the  year  1934  Canada's  share  of  the  total  import  trade  of  Hongkong  was 
1  per  cent,  as  compared  with  0-9  per  cent  for  1933. 

The  following  table  gives  imports  by  principal  individual  items  into  Hong- 
kong from  Canada  during  the  calendar  years  1934  and  1933,  values  being  given 
in  United  States  dollars: — 


Commodity 

Wheat  flour  

Motor  cars  

Printing  paper  

Fish  and  fishery  products 
Tubes  and  fittings  .  . 

Pig  lead  

American  pine  

Softwoods  

Upper  leather  

Condensed  milk  

Rubber  tires  


1934  1933 

u.s.$  u.s.$ 

684,874  617,562 

229.372  60,157 

200,664  67,362 

144,550  93,890 

92,811  21,635 

50,575  22,530 

44,677  32,267 

35,381  24,899 
24,024  8,706 

21,895  18,348 
12,692  1,496 


Commodity 

Butter  

Cattle  

Fruits  

Paints  

Oatmeal  

Zinc  

Sole  leather  .  .  . 
Aeroplane  parts  . 

Potatoes  

Macaroni  

Liquors   


1934  1933 

u.s.$  u.s.$ 

12,026  15,163 

11,904  9,570 

11,332  21,854 

10,565  5,787 

10,361  24,835 

7,653  7,874 

6,709  12,855 
5,883  870 

5,342  3,354 

5,274  1,085 

5,073  2,600 
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Commodity 

Cheese  

Chassis  (lorries)  

Meat  and  fish  (tinned) . . 
Vegetables  (tinned)  . . 

Barley  

Misc.  foodstuffs  

Wheat  bran  

Building  materials  . . 

Fodder   

Ginseng  

Wearing  apparel  

Agar  agar  

Timber  

Vehicles  

Motor  accessories  

Confectionery  

Musical  instruments. .   . . 

Toys  and  games  

Bacon  and  ham  


1934  1933 

u.s.$  u.s.s 


5,063 

809 

5,008 

52,041 

4,867 

1^363 

4,837 

662 

4,713 

17,807 

4,018 

1^547 

4,013 

4,360 

3,732 

119 

3^512 

1,154 

2,735 

11,667 

2,701 

1,640 

2,625 

4,269 

2,598 

7,341 

2,360 

2,216 

149 

2,140 

617 

2,088 

522 

1,879 

452 

1,770 

Commodity 
Game  and  poultry  .  . 

Beans  

Lead  (n.o.p.)  

Paper  (n.o.p.)  

Bars  

Hardware  

Fresh  fish  

Vegetables  

Manufactured  rubber .   . . 

Radio  apparatus  

Printing  materials  . . 

Furniture  

Electrical  appliances.    .  . 

Machinery  

Boots  and  shoes  

Trunks  and  cases  

Linseed  

Brushes  

Cable  


1934  1933 

u.s.$  u.s.$ 


1,609 

526 

1  AO  7 

930 

1  AA  Q 

i  on  x 
l,oUO 

l,Uoo 

202 

l,UOD 

i  n*}7 

l,\Jo  ( 

74Q 
/  40 

O06 

OiZ 

zyu 

4  /  V) 

447 

383 

410 

204 

403 

394 

610 

150 

381 

319 

128 

312 

As  in  former  years,  flour  ranks  as  the  principal  commodity  imported  into 
Hongkong  from  Canada,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  despite  the  fact  that 
Canada's  share  of  this  trade  during  1934  shows  a  substantial  increase  over  the 
previous  year,  the  proportion  of  the  total  Canadian  trade  credited  to  this 
commodity  has  gradually  decreased,  the  percentages  for  1934,  1933,  and  1932 
being  39,  44,  and  52  per  cent  respectively.  This  is  an  indication  that  the 
Dominion  is  becoming  less  dependent  upon  flour  for  her  share  of  the  trade  of 
Hongkong ;  for,  while  this  commodity  has  maintained  its  position  in  this  market, 
there  has  been  an  increased  diversification  and  consumption  of  other  Canadian 
products. 

NOTES  ON  PRINCIPAL  IMPORTS  FROM  CANADA 
(The  values  given  throughout  are  in  United  States  dollars) 

Flour. — Imports  of  flour  into  Hongkong  during  1934  amounted  to  1,098,008 
piculs  (133^  pounds  each)  as  compared  with  1,112,749  piculs  for  the  year  1933, 
the  respective  values  being  $2,515,057  and  $2,168,147 — a  falling  off  in  quantity 
of  1  per  cent  and  an  increase  in  value  of  16  per  cent. 

The  principal  supplier  was  Australia  with  480,663  piculs  ($993,374)  as 
against  471,004  piculs  ($870,007)  in  1933 — an  increase  in  both  quantity  and  value 
of  2  per  cent  and  14  per  cent  respectively.  The  United  States  is  credited  with 
294,023  piculs  ($712,269)  as  against  336,627  piculs  ($675,651)  in  1933— a  decline 
of  15  per  cent  in  quantity  and  an  increase  in  value  of  5  per  cent.  Imports  of 
Canadian  flour  show  that  266,858  piculs  ($684,874)  were  recorded  as  against 
302,128  piculs  ($617,562)  in  1933 — a  decrease  in  quantity  of  13  per  cent  and  an 
increase  in  value  of  11  per  cent.  Imports  from  North  China  amounted  to  54,285 
piculs  C$121,638) — a  considerable  improvement  over  the  figures  of  2,140  piculs 
and  $3,642  for  1933- 

The  respective  shares  of  supplying  countries  on  the  basis  of  quantity  and 
value  during  1934  were:  Australia,  43  per  cent  and  39  per  cent;  United  States, 
27  per  cent  and  28  per  cent;  Canada,  24  per  cent  and  27  per  cent;  and  North 
China,  5  per  cent  and  4  per  cent. 

Motor  Cars. — The  total  number  of  cars  imported  into  Hongkong  during 
1934  was  726  ($586,744)  as  against  940  ($317,715)  in  1933. 

Canada  was  the  principal  contributor  with  326  cars  ($229,372)  as  com- 
pared with  89  cars  ($60,155)  in  1933 — a  threefold  increase  in  both  quantity 
and  value.  These  figures  would  seem  to  indicate  that  full  advantage  has  been 
taken  during  the  year  under  review  of  the  preferential  treatment  accorded  to 
cars  of  Canadian  manufacture  by  the  Hongkong  Government.  Imports  from 
the  United  Kingdom  showed  a  decline— 220  cars  ($190,760)  in  1934  and  802 
cars  ($221,905)  in  1933.   Shipments  from  the  United  States  showed  a  consider- 
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able  improvement  over  the  previous  year,  the  figures  being  123  cars  ($103,629) 
in  1934  and  49  cars  ($35,655)  in  1933. 

Newsprint. — There  was  a  substantial  rise  during  1934  in  imports  of  news- 
print into  Hongkong,  the  figure  being  $1,192,761  as  compared  with  $895,018. 

Japan  was  the  principal  supplier  with  $346,857  compared  with  $152,342 
for  1933.  Canada  moved  from  fifth  position  in  1933  to  second  position,  with 
$200,664  as  against  $67,362 — 17  per  cent  of  the  total  trade  as  compared  with 
7  per  cent  in  1933.    Sweden's  contribution  was  $162,774  as  against  $126,131  in 

1933.  Imports  from  Germany  totalled  $129,626  as  against  $91,169  in  1933. 
Norway,  the  principal  supplier  in  1933,  contributed  $101,381  as  against  $176,653 
in  the  previous  year. 

Dry  Salt  Herring. — The  figures  covering  imports  of  dry  salt  herring  during 

1934,  representing  the  end  of  the  1933  season  (January,  February,  and  March) 
and  the  beginning  of  the  1934  season  (November  and  December),  show  an 
increase  over  those  recorded  for  the  previous  year — $144,550  and  $93,890 
respectively. 

Tabes  and  Tubing. — The  substantial  increase  in  the  value  of  tubes,  tubing, 
and  fittings  recorded  during  1934,  viz.  $92,811  as  against  $21,365,  may  be 
attributed  to  imports  from  Canadian  firms  who  were  successful  in  tendering  for 
the  requirements  of  the  new  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Bank  building. 

Lumber. — The  following  tables  covering  imports  of  timber,  American  pine, 
and  softwoods  have  been  compiled  from  the  Hongkong  Government  official 
returns.  No  statistical  records  are  available  covering  quantities  of  timber 
imported  into  Hongkong,  and  it  therefore  has  only  been  possible  to  provide 
values  by  countries  under  this  particular  heading.  In  the  cases  of  both  American 
pine  and  softwoods,  however,  quantities  are  given  in  cubic  feet. 

Timber—  1934  1933 

Siam   $141,700  $  27,335 

French  Indo-China   72,232  166,696 

South  China   56,018  25,283 

British  North  Borneo   16,592  13,168 

Malaya   19,206  20,428 

United  States   5,257  16,819 

Canada   2,598  7,340 

Others   27,523  14,728 

$841,126  $290,797 

1934  1933 

American  pine—  Cu.  Ft.  $  Cu.  Ft.  $ 

United  States   684,591       160,819  846,400  152,266 

Canada   154,154        44,677  146,270  32,267 

838,745  205,496  992,670  184,533 

Softwoods — 

United  States   283,836  63.048  261,759  47,243 

South  China   141,537  41,593  153,041  34,463 

Canada   160,070  35,381  112,816  24,899 

British  North  Borneo    .  .    .  .  49,729  12,503  85.597  16.490 

Other   11,635  4,591  24,817  3,963 

646,807       157,116       638,030  127,058 

Imports  of  Canadian  Lumber 

1934  1933 

Timber   $  2,598  $  7,340 

American  pine   44,677  32.267 

Softwoods   35,381  24,899 

$82,656  $64,507 

From  the  foregoing  figures  it  will  be  seen  that  the  combined  totals  of  timber, 
American  pine,  and  softwoods  imported  into  Hongkong  amounted  to  $703,698 
during  1934  as  compared  with  $602,388  for  the  previous  year — an  increase  of 
$101,310  or  16  per  cent. 
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Total  imports  of  Canadian  lumber  amounted  to  $82,656  as  against  $64,507 
— an  increase  of  $18,149  or  28  per  cent. 

Under  the  heading  of  American  pine,  Canada  recorded  an  increase  in  quan- 
tity of  7,884  cubic  feet  and  in  value  of  $12,410,  while  the  United  States  showed 
a  decrease  in  quantity  of  161,809  cubic  feet,  but  an  increase  in  value  of  $8,553. 
Canada's  share  of  this  trade  in  terms  of  value  was  21  per  cent  in  1934  and 
17  per  cent  in  1933.  On  the  basis  of  quantity  her  share  was  18  per  cent  in 
1934  and  15  per  cent  in  1933. 

Again,  under  the  heading  of  softwoods,  Canada  is  credited  with  $35,381 
compared  with  $24,899  in  1933 — an  increase  of  42  per  cent.  The  increase  in 
these  figures  over  those  of  last  year  is  probably  attributable  to  increased  imports 
of  Canadian  cottonwood  and  birch  logs. 

Lead. — For  1934  imports  of  lead  into  Hongkong  were  recorded  at  38,492 
piculs  ($131,503)  as  against  24,925  piculs  ($70,681)  in  1933— an  increase  in 
quantity  of  54  per  cent  and  in  value  of  86  per  cent.  The  principal  suppliers 
were  Australia,  Canada,  and  Burma. 

Australia's  share  was  17,227  piculs  ($60,983)  as  compared  with  7,534  piculs 
($22,107)  for  1933.  Canada's  share  was  15,764  piculs  ($50,575)  as  against 
8,610  piculs  ($22,530).  Burma's  share  was  4,620  piculs  ($16,186)  as  against 
7,728  piculs  ($23,190) — a  decrease  of  practically  half  in  both  quantity  and 
value. 

Of  the  total  trade,  Canadian  imports  represented  40  per  cent  in  quantity 
as  against  34  per  cent  last  year,  and  38  per  cent  of  the  total  value  as  against 
32  per  cent  in  1933. 

Leather. — The  severe  competition  in  the  sole  leather  trade,  which  was 
experienced  during  1933  and  which  resulted  in  a  severe  curtailment  of  Canadian 
sole  leather  imports  to  this  territory,  was  intensified  during  the  year  1934.  This 
curtailment  can  be  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the  only  type  of  Canadian  sole 
leather  being  imported  into  this  market  is  a  quality  product,  and  the  demand 
for  this  leather  has  gradually  fallen  off  with  the  introduction  of  cheaper  products. 
In  addition,  the  competition  offered  to  local  shoemakers  by  foreign  manufactured 
boots  and  shoes  has  forced  them  to  make  use  of  the  cheapest  types  of  sole 
leather  in  order  to  bring  their  prices  to  competitive  levels,  and  this  has  in  many 
cases  precluded  the  use  of  the  superior  quality  Canadian  "  bends."  Canadian 
sole  leather  imports  during  1934  amounted  to  $6,709  as  against  $12,585  during 
1933. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  an  appreciable  increase  in  the  sales  of  Cana- 
dian upper  leather  during  1934,  the  figures  being  $24,204  as  against  $8,706  in 
1933. 

Canned  Milk. — Total  imports  of  canned  milk  into  Hongkong  during  1934 
amounted  to  $871,495  as  compared  with  $920,100  for  the  preceding  year. 
Holland  was  the  foremost  supplier  with  $871,495  as  against  $529,766  for  1933, 
followed  by  the  United  States  with  $38,425  ($153,350),  and  Canada  with  $21,895 
($18,348). 

Butter. — Butter  imports  into  Hongkong  during  the  year  1934  amounted  to 
$204,708  as  compared  with  $176,458  for  1933.  Australia  was  the  principal 
supplier  with  $156,992  as  against  $141,757,  followed  by  New  Zealand  with  $29,928 
($9,205),  Canada  with  $12,026  ($15,163),  and  the  United  States  with  $4,610 
($5,286). 

Oatmeal. — The  total  value  of  the  rolled  oats  trade  into  Hongkong  dropped 
to  $83,543  from  $92,617  in  1933— a  decrease  of  approximately  10  per  cent.  The 
United  States  held  first  position  with  $50,841  ($56,292),  followed  by  Australia 
with  $18,732  ($7,306),  Canada  with  $10,361  ($24,833),  and  the  United  King- 
Horn  with  $1,342  ($2,797). 
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The  falling  off  in  Canada's  participation  in  this  trade  may  be  attributed 
in  the  main  to  the  low  prices  quoted  for  Australian  rolled  oats  during  the  year, 
and  the  preference  in  the  local  market  for  a  white  flake  similar  to  that  supplied 
from  Australia  and  the  United  States. 

Zinc. — During  1934  Canada  maintained  her  position  as  chief  source  of 
supply  of  zinc  with  S7.653  as  against  $7,874  for  1933.  This  year's  share  of  the 
trade  represented  47  per  cent  of  the  total  value  as  compared  with  38  per  cent 
in  1933.  Malava,  Belgium,  and  French  Indo-China  also  participated  in  this 
trade,  their  shares  being  $3,947,  $3138,  and  $1,367  respectively. 

Macaroni. — As  a  result  of  the  high  quality  of  the  macaroni  offered  by 
Canadian  manufacturers  and  the  combined  efforts  of  several  local  importers, 
business  in  Canadian  macaroni  reached  a  new  level  during  1934 — $5,274  as 
against  $1,085  for  1933.  The  total  imports  of  this  commodity  into  Hongkong 
amounted  to  $10,690  as  against  $9,627  in  the  preceding  year.  (Canada's  con- 
tribution was  therefore  practically  50  per  cent  in  1934  as  compared  with  12 
per  cent  in  1933.)  France  was  the  second  largest  supplier  with  $3,447  ($4,476), 
followed  by  Italy  with  $1,239  ($3,408). 

IRRIGATION  IN  INDIA 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
(One  rupee  equals  Is.  6d.) 

Calcutta,  May  15,  1935. — Parts  of  India  are  deficient  in  rainfall,  and  the 
various  irrigation  schemes  in  operation  have  contributed  much  to  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  and  are  a  standing  monument  to  the  authorities  and  to  British 
engineering  skill.  A  greater  part  of  the  Indus,  the  Upper  Ganges,  and  the  rain- 
shadow  region  of  the  peninsula  do  not  receive  sufficient  rain  for  the  growing  of 
crops.  By  means  of  irrigation  the  development  of  agriculture  has  been  greatly 
aided,  making  famine  conditions  almost  a  thing  of  the  past  in  most  parts  of 
India. 

An  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  irrigation  operations  in  India  may  be 
gained  when  it  is  realized  that  in  the  three  years  1930-33  the  average  area  irri- 
gated annually  was  over  30,000,000  acres — an  addition  of  nearly  47,000  square 
miles  to  the  cultivable  area  of  the  country.  More  than  two-thirds  of  the  total 
irrigated  area  comprise  productive  works,  the  remainder  being  unproductive 
and  non-capital  works.  The  total  capital  outlay — direct  and  indirect — on  irri- 
gation and  navigation  works,  including  those  under  construction,  amounted  at 
the  end  of  the  year  1932-33'  to  Rs.  1,462, 300. 000.  The  gross  revenue  for  that 
year  was  Rs. 125,500.000  and  the  working  expenses  Rs.47,200,000,  the  net  return 
being  5-35  per  cent.  The  capital  invested  included  a  considerable  expenditure 
upon  two  projects  of  the  first  magnitude,  namely,  the  Sukkur  Lloyd  Barrage 
project  and  the  Cauvery-Mettur  project-  The  former,  which  was  opened  for 
irrigation  in  1932,  yielded  a  net  revenue  of  Rs.2,000,000  in  three  years,  while 
the  latter  project  contributed  nothing.  The  return  on  capital  invested  in  pro- 
ductive works  was  the  highest  in  the  Punjab,  where  the  canals  yielded  12-45 
per  cent,  while  the  percentage  of  return  in  Madras  was  7-31  per  cent  and  in 
the  United  Provinces  5-84  per  cent,  with  the  result  that  what  was  desert  has 
become  gardens  and  cornfields,  and  land  which  produced  nothing  of  value  has 
now  a  surplus  of  food  for  export. 

A  comparison  of  the  acreage  of  crops  matured  during  1932-33  by  means  of 
Government  irrigation  systems  with  the  total  area  sown  in  the  several  provinces 
shows  that  the  area  sown  was  239,233,000  acres,  the  area  irrigated  by  Govern- 
ment irrigation  works  was  29,813,000  acres,  the  percentage  of  area  irrigated  of 
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the  total  area  sown  was  12-5,  the  capital  cost  of  Government  irrigation  and 
navigation  works  to  the  end  of  1932-33  was  Rs.1,462,300,000,  and  the  estimated 
value  of  crops  raised  on  areas  receiving  state  irrigation  was  Rs.874,700,000. 

The  principal  work  completed  in  the  Madras  Presidency  during  the  three 
years  1930-33  was  the  Cauvery-Mettur  project,  framed  with  two  main  objects  in 
view:  first,  to  improve  the  fluctuating  water  supplies  for  the  Cauvery  delta 
irrigation  of  over  1,000,000  acres;  and  secondly,  to  extend  irrigation  to  a  new 
area  of  301,000  acres. 

The  most  important  irrigation  work  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  is  the  Suk- 
kur  Barrage  in  Sind.  The  Lloyd  (Sukkur)  Barrage  canals  were  formally  opened 
in  1932  and  a  supply  was  made  available  to  large  tracts  of  new  land.  The  total 
length  of  the  canals  with  their  branches  and  distributaries  is  6,816  miles,  includ- 
ing 1,647  miles  of  existing  channels  which  have  been  remodelled  and  utilized. 

In  the  United  Provinces  there  are  under  construction  seven  major  projects, 
some  of  which  it  is  expected  will  shortly  be  put  in  hand. 

STATE   RUBBER  FACTORY  IN  TRAVANCORE,  INDIA 

R.  T.  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Calcutta,  May  11,  1935. — Travancore,  an  independent  native  state  in 
the  southernmost  part  of  India,  which  is  one  of  the  important  rubber- 
producing  areas  of  the  country  with  more  than  96,000  acres  under  cultivation, 
is  shortly  to  have  a  fully  equipped  state  rubber  factory  operating  in  Trivandrum, 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  the  state.  The  Government  has  approved  the  pro- 
posal and  under  the  state  director  of  industries  and  a  rubber  expert  the  scheme 
has  been  gradually  taking  form.  At  present  there  are  few  rubber  factories 
operating  in  this  country,  and  the  present  one,  which  is  nearing  completion, 
will  have  equipment  which,  it  is  stated,  will  be  worth  more  than  Rs.200,000. 
The  factory  will  be  electrically  operated,  and  it  is  intended  to  produce  rubber 
tires  and  tubes,  including  rickshaw  and  gharry  (carriage)  tires,  rubber  sheets 
of  all  kinds,  dipped  goods,  rubber  hose  including  hose  for  railway  vacuum 
brakes,  rubber  tiles,  and  rubberized  fabrics. 

All  the  rubber  to  be  used  in  the  factory  will  be  obtained  from  Travancore 
as  well  as  the  china  clay;  the  first  supplies  of  raw  rubber  are  already  on  hand. 
Men  trained  in  the  rubber  estates  are  now  working  in  the  factory,  and  it  is 
intended  that  all  the  hands  employed  will  be  perfectly  trained  by  the  time  the 
factory  is  ready  to  commence  operations.  In  addition,  the  labour  will  be  of 
a  high  type;  Travancore  is  a  progressive  state.  Railway  sidings  are  available 
to  the  factory,  and  there  is  a  canal  which  connects  with  the  sea  and  the  back- 
waters leading  to  two  other  principal  towns  in  the  state- 

The  trade  statistics  of  the  state  for  1933-34  show  that  the  total  quantity 
of  rubber  exported  during  that  year  was  7,281,997  pounds  with  a  value  of 
Rs.1,729,258.  In  1931-32  and  1932-33  the  exports  were  valued  at  Rs.854,117 
and  Rs.369,142  respectively.  It  is  expected  that  this  rubber  factory  will  further 
encourage  rubber  growers  as  a  considerable  portion  of  the  output  will  be  absorbed 
by  the  factory.  The  investment  in  the  factory  is  stated  to  be  over  Rs.400,000. 

INCREASING  MOTOR  IMPORTS  INTO  INDIA 

Mr.  R,  T-  Young,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Calcutta,  writes  under 
date  May  14,  1935,  that  imports  of  motor  cars,  motor  omnibuses,  vans,  and 
lorries  have  been  steadily  increasing  in  India  during  the  last  three  years,  afford- 
ing an  unmistakable  sign  of  returning  prosperity.  During  the  twelve  months 
ended  March  31  last  India  imported  14,348  motor  cars  and  9,839  buses,  vans, 
and  lorries  as  compared  with  9,759  motor  cars  and  5,496  buses,  vans,  and  lorries 
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in  1933-34.  Below  is  a  comparative  statement  of  the  number  and  value  of  pur- 
chases during  the  last  three  years: — 

Motor  cars  (including  taxi-cabs)  — 


United  Kingdom  , 

 No. 

3.958 

5,348 

6,272 

'Rs. 

8,005,887 

10,614,709 

12,299,796 

146 

106 

99 

Rs. 

209,442 

150,721 

202,170 

84 

62 

26 

Rs. 

227,124 

144,942 

72  814 

Italy  

'226 

221 

253 

Rs. 

480,274 

470,023 

424,029 

one 

1,/ 10 

2,057 

Rs. 

615,770 

2,551,757 

3,321,113 

1,201 

2,227 

5,552 

Rs. 

2,851,862 

3,631,660 

9,289,612 

 No. 

290 

80 

89 

Rs. 

469,259 

130,866 

129,861 

Total  

 No. 

6,201 

9,759 

14,348 

Rs. 

12,859,618 

17,694,678 

25,739,395 

Motor  omnibuses,  motor 

vans  and  motor  lorries — 

United  Kingdom  .  . 

517 

528 

1,148 

Rs. 

985,343 

1,235,075 

2,528,288 

„  ^  „  a  « 

 No. 

338 

1,243 

2,058 

Rs. 

583,986 

1,639.245 

2,561,799 

 No. 

1,793 

3,692 

6,448 

Rs. 

2,475,865 

3,647,827 

6,641,834 

 No. 

28 

33 

185 

Rs. 

52,099 

54,944 

232,995 

Total  

 No. 

2,676 

5,496 

9,839 

Rs. 

4,097,293 

6,577,091 

11,964,916 

TRADE  OF  THE  BELGO-LUXEMBURG  ECONOMIC  UNION 

Henri  Turcot,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  metric  quintal  equals  220-46  pounds;   and  one  Belgian  franc  is  the  equivalent 
of  approximately  $0-0338  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange) 

Brussels.  May  23,  1935. — According  to  the  Belgian  official  statistics,  imports 
and  exports  of  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union  for  the  quarter  ended 
March  31,  1935,  amounted  respectively  to  71,887,839  metric  quintals  valued  at 
3,283,533,000  francs  and  43,791,900  quintals  estimated  at  3,373,885,000  francs, 
as  compared  with  76,364,212  quintals  assessed  at  3,712,882,000  francs  and 
49,767,149  quintals  totalling  3,649,687,000  francs  for  the  corresponding  period 
in  the  previous  year.  These  figures  indicate  therefore  a  decrease  of  4,476,373 
quintals  in  the  volume  of  imports  and  a  decline  of  429,349,000  francs  in  their 
value,  and  a  regression  of  5,975,349  quintals  and  of  275,802,000  francs  in  the 
volume  and  value  of  exports.  They  show  also  that  the  difference  in  the  volume 
of  imports  over  exports  has  increased  from  26,596,963  to  28,095,939  quintals  or 
by  1,498,976  quintals,  while  the  balance  of  trade,  which  was  adverse  to  the  extent 
of  62,195,000  francs  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  was  favourable  by  90,352,000 
francs  in  the  first  quarter  of  1935,  an  increase  of  153,547,000  francs. 

Subjoined  are  tables  giving  the  figures  of  imports  and  exports  of  the  Belgo- 
Luxemburg  Economic  Union  for  the  quarters  ended  March  31,  1935  and  1934 
respectively,  under  the  five  categories  as  established  by  the  Convention  of 
Brussels  (December  31,  1913) :— 
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Imports 


1935 

1934 

1935 

1934 

Categories 

In  Metric  Quintals  In  1,000  Belgian  Francs 

24,201 

34,606 

8,343 

11,746 

8,061,233 

9,514,952 

660,678 

777,737 

Raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods  . . 

62,336,240 

65,146,361 

1,695,463 

1,856,629 

1,466,122 

1,667,913 

860,784 

995,983 

37 

380 

58,265 

70,787 

Total  

71,887,839 

76,364,212 

3,283,533 

3,712,882 

Exports 

16,359 

19,090 

12,933 

15,451 

1,645,661 

1,457,230 

192,863 

226,351 

Raw  materials  and  semi-manufactured  goods  .  . 

30,388,490 

36,442,453 

1,408,793 

1,481,929 

11,740,531 

11,847,865 

1,692,273 

1,835,438 

859 

611 

67,023 

90,518 

Total  

43,791,900 

49,767,249 

3,373,885 

3,649,687 

As  is  evident  from  the  above  figures,  declines  were  shown  in  the  volume  and 
value  of  all  categories  of  imports,  in  the  volume  of  exports  of  living  animals, 
raw  materials  and  semi-finished  products,  and  manufactured  goods,  and  in  the 
value  of  all  classes  of  exports,  the  only  increases  being  in  the  volume  of  exports 
of  foodstuffs  and  beverages,  and  gold  and  silver. 


TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Imports  from  Canada  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and  the  Grand  Duchy  of 
Luxemburg  amounted  during  the  period  under  review  to  314,804  quintals  valued 
at  19,669,000  francs  ($664,493)  as  compared  with  824,526  quintals  assessed  at 
44,704,000  francs  ($1,510,270)  in  the  first  quarter  of  1934.  Exports  to  Canada 
totalled  47,916  quintals  estimated  at  21,323,000  francs  ($720,371)  against  34,253 
quintals  of  a  value  of  19,101,000  francs  ($645,304).  There  were  consequently 
decreases  of  509,722  quintals  and  25,035,000  francs  ($845,777)  respectively  in 
the  volume  and  value  of  Canadian  exports  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Luxemburg;  on  the  other  hand,  Belgian  exports  to  the  Dominion 
advanced  by  13,663  quintals  in  volume  and  2,222,000  francs  ($75,067)  in  value. 
The  balance  of  trade,  represented  by  1,654,000  francs  ($55,878),  was  adverse  to 
Canada,  contrary  to  what  has  been  the  case  for  any  quarter  in  recent  years,  and 
particularly  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934,  when  the  balance  of  trade  in  favour  of 
the  Dominion  stood  at  $864,966. 

The  substantial  decline  in  Canadian  exports  to  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Eco- 
nomic Union  during  the  first  quarter  of  1935  in  comparison  to  that  of  1934  may  be 
ascribed  principally  to  lower  exports  of  wheat,  which  fell  from  34,636,000  to 
13,728,000  francs,  a  decline  of  20,908,000  francs  ($706,317),  leaving  a  regression 
of  4,127,000  francs  ($139,460)  for  the  other  Canadian  exports,  in  which  mineral 
products  shared  to  the  extent  of  2,917,000  francs  ($98,547)  . 

CANADIAN  GOODS  IN  TRANSIT 

The  Belgian  official  statistics  indicate  that  Canadian  goods  in  transit 
amounted  to  83,990  quintals  valued  at  9,737,000  francs  ($328,952)  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1935,  against  342,947  quintals  estimated  at  28,331,000  francs  ($957,- 
128)  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  1933,  a  decline  of  258,957  quintals  in  volume 
and  of  18,594,000  francs  ($628,176)  in  value. 

Imports  from  Canada  into  the  Belgo-Luxemburg  Economic  Union,  including 
goods  for  consumption  in  Belgium  and  Luxemburg  and  those  in  transit,  stood 
therefore  at  398,794  quintals  assessed  at  29,406,000  francs  ($993,445)  in  the  three 
months  ended  March  31,  1935,  as  compared  with  1,167,473  quintals  of  a  value 
of  73,035,000  francs  ($2,467,398)  in  the  three  corresponding  months  of  1934,  a 
regression  of  768,679  quintals  in  volume  and  of  43,629,000  francs  ($1,473,953) 
in  value. 
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UNITED  STATES  WHEAT  CROP  AND  WHEAT  REFERENDUM 

D.  S.  Cole,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

New  York  City,  June  11,  1935. — United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
reports  indicate  that  recent  rains  which  broke  up  the  mid-west  drought  has 
helped  the  wheat  crop  to  such  an  extent  that  its  estimate  of  a  month  ago  has 
been  increased  by  10,000,000  bushels.  The  forecast  for  1935  is  now  671,000,000 
bushels,  the  largest  in  three  years.  The  normal  consumption  of  wheat  in  the 
United  States  is  about  625,000,000  bushels. 

The  spring  wheat  crop  on  June  1  is  reported  as  85-2  per  cent  of  normal, 
indicating  production  of  more  than  230,000,000  bushels,  which,  with  an  antici- 
pated winter  wheat  yield  of  441,494,000  bushels,  would  give  a  total  crop  of 
671,494,000  bushels.  Last  year  production  was  496,000,000  bushels,  and  in 
1933,  529,000,000  bushels.    Severe  drought  limited  the  crop  both  previous  years. 

The  five-year  average  1928-32  was  860,570,000  bushels.  The  condition  of 
winter  wheat  on  June  1  is  reported  as  74-2  per  cent  of  normal  as  compared  with 
55-3  per  cent  on  June  1  last  year  and  the  ten-year  (1923-32)  average  June  1 
condition  of  73-9  per  cent. 

DROUGHT  DAMAGE 

Owing  to  favourable  weather  conditions,  prospects  have  improved  some- 
what over  most  of  the  hard  red  winter  wheat  area  and  slight  improvement  in 
the  minor  producing  areas  of  the  East.  In  the  hard  red  winter  wheat  area 
long-continued  drought  had  accomplished  much  irreparable  damage  before  being 
broken  by  rains  in  early  May. 

Spring  wheat  conditions  on  June  1,  1935,  are  reported  at  85-2  per  cent  of 
normal  compared  with  41-3  on  June  1,  1934,  and  the  ten-year  (1923-32)  average 
June  1  condition  is  82-7  per  cent.  In  contrast  to  early  season  conditions  last 
year,  the  spring  wheat  belt  has  experienced  about  normal  precipitation  and 
below  normal  temperatures  so  far  this  spring.  Weather  conditions  caused 
seeding  to  be  somewhat  later  than  usual.  Development  of  the  crop  has  not 
been  rapid,  but  has  been  such  as  to  produce  a  good  root  system  and  promote 
stooling.  Aside  from  the  lateness  of  the  crop,  the  only  unfavourable  feature  in 
the  present  situation  is  the  deficiency  of  sub-soil  moisture-  The  condition  in 
percentage  of  a  normal,  as  of  June  1,  of  the  crops  on  which  the  department 
reported  follows: — 

Average 

Crop  1923-32         1934  1935 

Wheat:  Per  Cent    Per  Cent    Per  Cent 

Winter   73.9  55.3  74.2 

All  spring   82.7  41.3  85.2 

Durum     29.6  84.4 

Other  spring     42.4  85.2 

Oats   81.4  47.2  84.4 

Barley   82.6  44.7  84.3 

Rye   79.6  43.5  84.2 

Hay: 

All   80.4  51.5  77.6 

All  tame   80.6  53.9  78.5 

Wild   79.0         37.7  72.4 

All  clover  and  timothy   79.7  53.1  77.2 

Alfalfa   84.8  59.1  82.3 

Pasture   81.3  53.2  77.7 

Apples   67.8  48.7  71.3 

Peaches   64.7  58.3  62.5 

Pears   65.1  59.0  60.1 

With  average  effects  of  weather  condition  from  now  on  yields  may  be  ex- 
pected to  equal  the  ten-year  average. 
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WHEAT  REFERENDUM 

Some  86-6  per  cent  of  the  wheat  growers  in  the  United  States  voted  in 
favour  of  the  referendum  for  the  continuance  of  crop  adjustment.  In  all  approxi- 
mately 460,000  farmers  cast  their  votes,  and  the  majority  of  both  contract 
signers  and  non-signers  were  heavily  in  favour  of  the  present  policy.  The  wheat 
referendum  was  upon  the  single  question:  "Are  you  in  favour  of  a  wheat  pro- 
duction adjustment  program  to  follow  the  present  one,  which  expires  with  the 
1935  crop  year?"  As  a  result  of  this  vote  the  Director  of  the  Grains  Division 
states  that  work  is  already  under  way  on  drafting  a  new  wheat  contract  to 
cover  the  years  1936,  1937,  1938,  and  1939,  and  the  new  contract  will  be  avail- 
able for  signature  by  July  1. 

NEW  CONTRACT 

The  new  contract,  which  is  expected  to  follow  in  general  the  contract  now 
in  effect,  calls  for  a  maximum  acreage  reduction  which  may  be  asked  under  the 
new  program  of  25  per  cent  of  the  base  acreage.  The  present  contract  calls  for 
as  much  as  a  20  per  cent  reduction,  but  the  largest  that  was  asked  in  1934  was 
15  per  cent.  It  was  stated  that  a  25-per-cent  limit  is  being  placed  in  the 
present  contract  as  an  added  margin  of  safety  for  production  adjustment,  if  a 
series  of  heavy  crop  years  should  threaten  burdensome  surpluses.  The  local 
administration  of  the  program  will  be  continued  by  the  local  county  wheat 
associations. 

The  purpose  of  the  Wheat  Production  Adjustment  Program,  according  to 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  for  the  protection  of  the  consumer  in  years  of 
short  crops;  the  protection  of  producers  in  years  of  excessive  crops;  and  the 
overcoming  of  the  problem  of  crop  insurance. 


CUBAN  SUGAR  SITUATION 

E.  L.  MoColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Havana,  June  6,  1935. — A  severe  fall  in  the  price  of  sugar,  which  began 
on  May  27,  merits  an  examination  of  the  Cuban  situation  with  respect  to  this 
commodity  at  the  present  time.  The  price  c.  &  f.  New  York  per  100  pounds, 
September  delivery,  fell,  between  May  27  and  May  31,  from  $2.61  to  $2.19,  or 
42  cents.  By  June  5  half  of  this  loss  had  been  recovered,  September  futures 
having  gone  back  to  $2.45.  As  Cuban  prosperity  depends  in  a  great  measure 
on  its  exports  of  sugar,  the  quantity  of  this  commodity  sold  and  the  price 
obtained  for  it  are  vital  to  the  economic  structure  of  the  republic.  The  island 
is  known  as  a  one-crop  country  because  80  per  cent  of  its  population  is  dependent 
directly  or  indirectly  upon  the  cultivation  of  sugar  cane,  for  which  the  soil  and 
climate  are  particularly  suited,  and  the  products  from  which  make  up  80  per 
cent  of  its  exports. 

During  the  recent  difficult  years  sugar  reached  its  lowest  point  in  May, 
1932,  when  it  touched  57  cents  per  100  pounds  c.  &  f.  New  York.  Since  then 
it  has  been  slowly  rising  until  ten  days  ago  it  reached  $2.45  for  immediate 
delivery  and  $2.61  for  September  delivery.  At  those  prices  Cubans  were 
hoping  that  the  present  crop  of  2,537,400  long  tons  would  bring  into  the 
republic  from  $130,000,000  to  $140,000,000  or  just  about  what  was  coming  in 
from  this  industry  during  the  year  1914,  when  exports  of  all  products  to  all 
countries  were  valued  at  $174,041,000. 

SUMMARY  OF   CONDITIONS  IN  RECENT  YEARS 

During  the  year  1914,  Cuba  exported  2,476,000  tons  of  sugar,  86  per  cent 
of  which  went  to  the  United  States  and  14  per  cent  to  other  countries.  Twenty 
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years  later — that  is  in  1934 — the  republic  exported  2,458,000  tons,  63  per  cent 
going  to  the  United  States  and  37  per  cent  to  other  countries.  Since  1914  the 
total  world  production  and  consumption  of  sugar  has  not  altered  to  any  marked 
extent.  Both  have  remained  at  about  25,000,000  long  tons.  However,  there 
have  been  wide  changes  in  the  sources  of  this  commodity  with  respect  to  the 
quantity  which  each  has  been  producing.  During  the  Great  War  the  growing 
of  beets  in  the  allied  territories  diminished  and  Cuba  increased  her  cultivation 
of  sugar  cane  to  remedy  the  resulting  shortage  of  sugar.  Continental  Europe 
produced  8,283,000  tons  in  1913,  but  only  2,590,000  tons  in  1920.  However,  by 
1931  production  had  reached  9,780,000  tons,  but  owing  to  the  low  prices  of 
sugar  which  later  set  in  it  has,  since,  been  declining  and  for  the  year  1934  stood 
at  6,578,000  tons.  While  during  the  first  six  or  seven  post-war  years,  Cuba 
continued  to  be  Europe's  chief  purveyor,  after  the  Armistice  each  of  the  allies 
set  about,  by  subsidies  and  protective  tariffs,  to  re-establish  its  own  sugar 
industry.  Normally  they  did  import  a  small  quantity  of  sugar  which  in  the 
aggregate  was  of  considerable  value  to  Cuba.  In  spite  of  this  restoration  policy, 
the  island  republic  enjoyed  a  net  gain  in  the  end.  To-day  Cuba  supplies  all 
countries — in  the  main  European — other  than  the  United  States,  with  900,000 
tons  of  sugar  annually  against  335,000  tons  in  1914  and  a  peak  of  1,428,000 
tons  in  1925.  Of  the  900,000  tons  of  sugar  sold  to  countries  other  than  the 
United  States  during  the  year  1934,  62  per  cent  went  to  the  United  Kingdom, 
which  shows  that  this  market  as  Cuba's  second  best  customer  buys  more  than 
all  the  countries  of  Continental  Europe  together. 

In  September,  1919,  the  United  Kingdom  gave  a  preference  on  Empire 
sugars  and  in  October,  1924,  a  bounty  on  home-grown  beets.  No  marked  shift- 
ing in  the  movement  of  sugars  with  respect  to  the  United  Kingdom  seemed  to 
take  place,  however,  until  protection  on  refined  was  adopted  in  April,  1928. 
Coincident  with  this  action,  Great  Britain's  exports  of  refined  sugar  grew  from 
80,000  tons  in  1928  to  363,000  tons  in  1934,  and  imports  dropped  from  236,000 
tons  in  1928  to  33,000  tons  in  1934.  This  has  had  a  direct  effect  on  Cuba  as 
the  United  Kingdom  had  been  importing  refined  sugar  from  the  United  States 
made  from  Cuban  raws.  Now  this  refined  is  being  made  in  England,  in  increas- 
ing measure,  from  Empire  raws.  India's  production  of  sugar,  which  was  less 
than  3,000,000  tons  in  1929,  is  expected  to  exceed  5,000,000  tons  during  the 
coming  season;  whereas  in  1929  she  imported  930,000  tons  of  sugar,  it  looks 
as  though  she  may  soon  be  an  exporter  of  this  product. 

Cuba's  maximum  exportation  took  place  in  1922,  when  5,075,000  tons  of 
sugar  were  shipped  out  of  the  island.  From  then  on  exports  gradually  declined 
although  production  was  maintained  up  to  1925,  when  5,189,000  tons  were 
raised.  At  that  time  it  became  evident  that  world  production  with  respect  to 
consumption  was  getting  out  of  hand  and  that  restrictive  measures  were  required. 
Cuba  led  the  way  in  this  respect,  and  in  April,  1926,  a  decree  limited  the  next 
crop  to  4,500,000  tons,  although  there  was  sufficient  cane  on  hand  to  produce 
6,000,000  tons.  Prices  had  dropped  to  $2.25  per  100  pounds  c.  &  f.  New  York. 
In  October,  1927,  the  coming  crop  was  further  restricted  to  4,000,000  tons,  but 
notwithstanding  this  prices  fell  to  $2  c.  &  f.  New  York.  As  other  producing 
countries  had  not  co-operated  by  keeping  down  production,  Cuba  removed  all 
restrictions  with  the  result  that  the  1929  crop  rose  to  5,156,000  tons,  the  second 
largest  in  the  history  of  the  island.  At  that  time,  the  United  States  was  buying 
50  per  cent  of  its  consumption  from  Cuba,  or  71  per  cent  of  Cuba's  total  output. 
On  June  18,  1930,  under  the  Smoot-Hawley  Tariff  Act,  an  import  duty  of  2  cents 
per  pound  was  imposed  on  Cuban  sugar.  Producers  were  faced  with  this  duty 
against  free  sugar  from  the  Philippines,  Hawaii,  and  Puerto  Rico,  which  are 
insular  possessions  of  the  United  States.    From  that  date  the  United  States 
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bought  less  sugar  from  Cuba,  the  proportion  of  total  consumption  falling  to 
28  per  cent  in  1934,  while  United  States  consumption  of  sugar  from  other 
sources  than  Cuba  rose  from  48  per  cent  in  1930  to  72  per  cent  in  1934.  The 
result  of  this  duty  was  that  production  in  the  United  States  and  insular  posses- 
sions increased  from  3,471,000  tons  in  1930  to  4,344,000  tons  in  1934. 

WORLD  CONSUMPTION 

World  consumption  of  sugar  seems  to  be  increasing  slightly.  During  the 
five  years  1926-30  inclusive,  the  average  annual  world  consumption  amounted 
to  24,728,000  tons,  and  an  annual  average  of  25,561,000  tons  for  the  four  years 
1931-34  inclusive.  In  1925  Cuba  provided  21  per  cent  of  the  world's  production. 
This  proportion  has  declined  since  then  until  at  the  present  time  it  stands  at 
9  per  cent. 

THE   CHADBOURNE  AGREEMENT 

During  1930,  the  majority  of  sugar-exporting  countries  were  ready  to  come 
to  some  sort  of  an  agreement  which  would  limit  production,  with  the  result  that 
in  December,  1930,  a  conference  was  held  at  Brussels.  The  Chadbourne  scheme 
of  export  control  was  formulated  and  agreed  to  by  Belgium,  Cuba,  Czecho- 
slovakia, Germany,  Hungary,  Java,  and  Poland.  Exports  from  these  countries 
were  to  be  controlled  for  a  period  of  five  years  beginning  January  1,  1931. 
Cuba's  contract  was  confined  to  her  exports  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
States.  She  put  her  agreement  into  operation  by  means  of  the  Sugar  Stabiliza- 
tion Law  which  created  the  Cuban  National  Sugar  Export  Corporation  to 
assign  quotas  and  to  control  the  exportation  of  sugar.  Under  this  plan  Cuba 
limited  her  1933  crop  to  3,000,000  long  tons.  The  Cuban  crop  was  again 
reduced  for  the  year  1934  to  2,275,000  tons;  the  present  crop  which  has  just 
been  harvested  amounted  to  2,537,399  tons. 

Behind  the  2  cents  per  pound  protection  the  production  of  sugar  in  the 
United  States  and  insular  possessions  increased  while  the  demand  for  Cuban 
raws  declined.  In  1933  the  duty  was  lowered  from  2  cents  to  \\  cents  per 
pound;  and  under  the  new  reciprocity  treaty  a  further  reduction  to  90  cents 
per  100  pounds  was  made.  Following  close  upon  the  last  reduction  of  the  duty, 
the  United  States  Costigan-Jones  Bill,  which  specified  quotas  from  sugar- 
producing  areas,  became  law.  Cuba  was  given  for  the  year  1934  a  quota  of 
1,698,000  short  tons  and  for  1935  1,658,055  tons. 

The  recent  uneasiness  in  United  States  sugar  circles  caused  the  widest  break 
sugar  futures  have  suffered  in  eleven  years,  and  has  occasioned  considerable 
apprehension  in  the  Cuban  market. 

The  Cuban  National  Sugar  Export  Corporation  reports  that  the  total  sugar 
production  of  Cuba  during  the  1935  harvest  now  ended  amounted  to  2,537,399 
long  tons.  Carry-over  from  1934  amounted  to  408,426  tons.  Total  stocks  in 
Cuba  on  May  15,  1935,  amounted  to  2,176,635  long  tons. 


CUBAN  EXPORTS  FOR  THE  CALENDAR  YEAR  OF  1934 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  writes  under 
date  June  1  that  the  exports  of  Cuba  for  the  calendar  year  1934  show  an  increase 
in  value  of  nearly  30  per  cent  over  those  of  the  preceding  year.  Exports  in 
1934  were  valued  at  $107,746,000  compared  with  $84,390,000  in  1933  and  $80,- 
672,000  in  1932.  Exports  of  sugar  and  sugar  by-products  form,  as  in  previous 
years,  about  80  per  cent  of  the  total. 
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FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  ARGENTINA  IN  1934 

R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(The  paper  peso  is  used  throughout  this  report,  being  equal  at  par  to  42-44  cents  Canadian. 
The  metric  ton  is  always  used,  and  is  equal  to  about  2,205  pounds) 

Buenos  Aires,  May  14,  1935. — Official  statistics  have  just  been  issued  show- 
ing the  foreign  trade  of  Argentina  in  1934,  classified  by  countries  and  by  total 
imports  and  exports  of  the  various  commodities  which  make  up  the  divisions  of 
the  Argentine  statistical  returns.  The  following  table  gives  the  value  of  imports 
and  exports,  together  with  the  average  value  per  ton  of  merchandise  for  the  years 
1934,  1933,  and  1932,  compared  with  the  five-years'  average  1927-31:— 

Exports  Imports 

Average  Value  Average  Value 

Value  in         per  Ton         Value  in         per  Ton 
1,000  Pesos       in  Pesos      1,000  Pesos       in  Pesos 


1934    1,438,434           94.4  1,109,932  150.8 

1933   1,120.842           81.4  897,149  129.3 

1932   1,287,782           81.3  836,265  119.5 

1927-31                           ..  1,941,927  118.4  1,732,353  147.5 


In  the  above  table  the  export  figures  are  expressed  as  market  values,  which 
represent  the  f.o.b.  value  of  the  exports.  On  the  other  hand,  the  import  statistics 
are  so-called  "  real  values,"  which  are  arrived  at  by  applying  to  the  artificial 
tariff  appraisals,  which  are  not  affected  by  world  prices  or  fluctuations  in 
exchange,  a  factor  calculated  to  bring  the  appraisals  to  the  true  c.i.f.  value  of 
the  imports.  The  increase  in  the  value  of  both  imports  and  exports  is  largely 
attributed  to  the  official  depreciation  of  the  Argentine  peso  in  November,  1933, 
by  20  per  cent,  which  is  reflected  in  the  average  tonnage  values  for  1934  when 
compared  with  1933. 

IMPORTS 

As  the  artificial  customs  appraisal  values  of  imports  are  uninfluenced,  except 
for  a  few  articles  which  are  appraised  on  their  invoiced  c.i.f.  value,  by  fluctua- 
tions in  exchange  or  in  world  prices,  these  figures  give  a  fairly  accurate  estimate 
of  the  real  increase  or  decrease  in  the  volume  of  goods  imported.  According  to 
this  system  of  valuation,  imports  in  1934  amounted  to  1,024,950,000  pesos  as 
compared  with  971,495,000  pesos  in  1933.  Increased  trade  was  particularly 
marked  in  imports  of  the  group  of  articles  coming  under  the  general  classifica- 
tion of  machinery  and  vehicles,  although  iron  and  its  manufactures,  and  fuels 
and  lubricants,  also  showed  substantial  gains,  while  significant  decreases  are 
noticeable  under  food  products,  as  the  following  table  of  appraisal  values 


shows: — 

1933  1934 

Main  Groups  1,000  Pesos  1,000  Pesos 

Total  imports   971,495  1,024,950 

Textiles  and  their  manufactures   275,404  275,668 

Fuels  and  lubricants   138,210  161,708 

Iron  and  its  manufactures   89,014  102,799 

Food  products   108,624  81,051 

Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products,  oils  and  paints  71,126  72,112 

Machinery  and  vehicles   36,477  60,696 

Paper,  cardboard  and  its  manufactures   52,855  57,929 

Metals,  other  than  iron,  and  their  manufactures..   ..  39,929  46,252 

Wood  and  its  manufactures   36,280  39,638 

Rubber  and  its  manufactures  .  .   26,079  31,975 

Stones,  earths,  glass  and  ceramics   31,756  31,709 

Tobacco  and  its  manufactures   16,933  15,096 

Beverages   3,917  2,846 

Miscellaneous  articles   44,891  45,471 


Textiles  and  Their  Manufactures. — Most  noticeable  under  this  heading  is  th 
pronounced  rise  in  the  imports  of  artificial  silk  yarn  on  bobbins,  which  are  give 
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as  38,928,873  pesos  as  compared  with  24,921,927  pesos  in  1933,  which  is  an  indica- 
tion of  the  growing  importance  of  the  local  textile  industry,  in  all  cases  imports 
of  clothing  or  manufactured  textiles  showing  a  distinct  and  continued  falling  off. 


Other  items  of  interest  were  the  following: — 

1933  1934 

Pesos  Pesos 

Carpets  and  rugs  of  wool  or  wool  mixture   356,256  310,590 

Belting  of  cotton,  with  or  without  rubber   313,182  394,233 

Belting  of  hemp,  hair,  vegetable  or  other  fibres,  with 

or  without  rubber   98,113  79,963 

Binder  twine   2,728,368  2,513,430 

Canvas  rubber  soled  shoes   946,534  1,206,266 

Oilcloth  in  the  piece,  or  as  table  cloths  or  rugs  .  .         994,073  816,791 

Artificial  leather   (oilcloth)  for  upholstery   336.044  435,355 

Untarred  rope  . .  544,637  434,446 


Fuels  and  Lubricants. — Increased  industrial  activity  throughout  1934  was 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  gains  under  this  heading,  which  were  principally 
caused  by  higher  imports  of  gasolene,  although  imports  of  coal  were  also  con- 
siderably higher  than  in  1933. 

Iron  and  Its  Manufactures. — The  following  table  gives  the  imports  of  the 
items  in  this  category  that  are  of  principal  interest  to  Canada: — 


1933  1934 

Pesos  Pesos 

Steel  rails   1,105,207  7,425,852 

Ungalvanized  wire   3,887,522  4,759,871 

Galvanized  wire  .  .   3,722,267  4,723,589 

Barbed  wire   1,555,075  1,977,680 

Steel  wire  cables,  ungalvanized   549,257  346,509 

Steel  wire  cables,  galvanized   363,036  820,248 

Ungalvanized  wire  netting   542,441  398,846 

Galvanized  wire  netting   59,680  35,118 

Cast  iron  pipes   441,602  1,342,495 

Wrought  iron  pipes   5,967,133  9,069,592 

Galvanized  pipes   3,427,818  3,561,629 

Tacks   147,441  160,917 

Iron  screws,  nuts  and  bolts,  ungalvanized   899,038  1,203,370 

Safety  razor  blades  .   1,206,872  1,192,182 

Shelf  hardware,  in  general   1,496,226  1.243,120 

Axes,  hatchets  and  adzes   234,625  260,456 

Pitch  forks   58,957  58,711 

Shovels,  with  handle  .  .   160,271  231,114 

Picks   32,404  59,820 

Kitchen  ranges  for  gas,  mineral  oil  and  alcohol....  78,645  68,609 

Springs  ..                                                             ..  300,889  447,035 

Valves  of  iron  or  of  iron  and  bronze   328,211  821,019 


Food  Products. — The  reduction  under  this  heading  is  a  clear  indication  of 
the  trend  towards  national  production  in  many  lines  that  were  formerly  imported, 
as  canned  goods  in  general.  The  bulk  of  the  imports  under  this  heading  are 
made  up  of  such  products  that  cannot  be  produced  locally,  and  are  difficult  to 
supplant  with  Argentine  produce  such  as  coffee,  tea,  olive  oil,  and  oranges  during 
the  season  when  these  are  not  in  production  in  Argentina.  The  reduction  in  food 
products  is  a  more  or  less  steady  decline:  in  1930  the  value  of  imports  under  this 
heading  was  164,413,392  pesos.  The  following  list  gives  some  of  the  more  impor- 
tant articles  imported  of  principal  interest  to  Canada:  — 


1933  1934 

Pesos  Pesos 

Whole  dried  codfish   2.086.893  1.651,499 

Tinned  fish   340,857  267.142 

Sardines,  in  oil  or  sauce   2,289,886  2,015,141 

Eggs   185.900  141.272 

Malt   318.502  294,368 

Condensed,  evaporated  or  powdered  milk   313.870  345,145 

Fresh  apples  and  pears   2.785.198  1,391,032 

Potatoes   1.569,577  25,561 
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Chemical  and  Pharmaceutical  Products,  Oils,  and  Paints. — The  subdivision 
of  "  colours  in  powder  "  shows  imports  of  5.237,748  pesos  in  1934  as  against 
4,790,113  pesos  for  1933,  which  figures  included  iron  oxides  valued  at  518,627 
pesos  and  763,668  pesos  respectively.  Varnishes  and  lacquers  fell  from  900,418 
pesos  in  1933  to  881,563  pesos  for  the  year  under  review,  while  imports  of  paints, 
liquid  or  in  paste,  rose  slightly  to  2,385,590  pesos  from  2,176,076  pesos  in  1933. 
Chemical  and  pharmaceutical  products  for  medicinal  or  industrial  uses  were  im- 
ported to  the  value  of  44,717,805  pesos  in  1934  against  42,112,466  pesos  in  1933. 
which  included  calcium  carbide  to  the  value  of  1,701,342  pesos  and  1,380,195 
pesos  respectively.  Imports  of  patent  medicines  and  medicinal  preparations 
showed  a  slight  decline  to  4,704,920  pesos  as  compared  with  4,827,178  pesos  in 
1933. 

Machinery  and  Vehicles. — Following  improved  conditions  in  the  agricultural 
districts,  imports  of  agricultural  implements  and  machinery  rose  from  2,799,366 
pesos  in  1933  to  7,512,836  pesos  in  1934  under  this  heading.  Automobiles  also 
showed  considerable  gains,  passenger  cars  being  imported  to  the  number  of  10,866 
(6,761  in  1933)  ;  trucks  and  delivery  vans,  375  (85  in  1933) ;  and  automobile 
and  truck  chassis,  6,309  (2,625  in  1933) .  Of  interest  to  Canada  is  the  increase 
in  imports  of  sewing  machines,  which  rose  from  149,868  pesos  in  1933  to  551,650 
pesos  in  1934. 

Paper,  Cardboard  and  Its  Manufactures. — Principal  imports  under  this 
heading  of  interest  to  Canada  were  the  following: — 

1933  1934 
Pesos  Pesos 


Cardboard,  unlined   2,141,268  2,224,153 

Cardboard,  lined   985,170  1,350,649 

Bristol  board  in  general   948,127  949,270 

Wrapping  paper   3,131,872  3,362,347 

Art,  writing,  memorandum  and  lined  paper   .  .    .  .  8,665,572  9,993,168 

Wallpaper   994,850  819,602 

Toilet  paper   923,719  904,520 

Blotting  paper   330.855  285,361 

Carbon  paper   242,121  362,226 

Lithograph  prints,  common  quality   48,859  46,676 

Newsprint  paper   26,591,393  30,289,495 


Metals  other  than  Iron,  and  Their  Manufactures. — The  items  enumerated  as 
follows  represent  the  imports  of  main  interest  to  Canada: — 

1933  1934 
Pesos  Pesos 

Uninsulated  copper  wire  and  cables  for  electrical 


work   1,001,600  1,891,577 

Copper  and  bronze  ingots  and  sheets   1,251,145  1,335,941 

Aluminium  ingots  or  bars   351,562  726,823 

Aluminium  plates   703,172  525,967 

Babbitt  metal   131,628  194,601 

Type  metal   15,102  11,339 

Nickel  plates   32,193  31,778 

Lead  ingots  or  bars   709,227  92,591 

Zinc  ingots  or  bars   1,371,304  1,200,141 

Zinc  plates   938,380  958,593 


Wood  and  Its  Manufactures. — The  bulk  of  the  imports  under  this  heading 
consists  of  planks  and  boards,  nearly  all  of  which  are  unplaned.  In  1934  imports 
of  planks  and  boards  amounted  to  27,448,066  pesos  compared  with  24,877,694 
pesos  in  the  year  previous.  The  principal  items  making  up  this  group  were  the 
following:  — 

1933  1934 
Pesos  Pesos 


South  American  white  pine   5,115,441  6,062,342 

Pitch  pine   7,385,557  8,474,646 

White  pine   216,317  111,550 

Douglas  fir,  spruce  and  other  European  white  woods  6,594,971  7,009,236 

Plywood   2,963,052  2,999,943 
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Other  items  of  interest  under  the  general  classification  include  telegraph 
and  telephone  poles  to  the  number  of  40,488  (13,120  in  1933) ;  wood-pulp, 
3,362,281  pesos  (3,845,496  pesos) ;  axe,  pick,  scythe,  etc.,  handles,  33,458  dozen 
(28,229  dozen) ;  tool  handles,  355,700  units  (500,700  units). 

Rubber  and  Its  Manufactures. — Imports  of  crude  rubber  make  up  more  than 
half  the  total  figures  for  the  group  and  show  a  rise  of  over  6,000,000  pesos  com- 
pared with  last  year's  figures,  which  is  doubtless  accounted  for  by  the  rapidly 
increasing  rubber  goods  industry  in  Argentina.   Other  imports  under  this  heading 


were: — 

1933  1934 

Pesos  Pesos 

Inner  tubes   1,293,745  895,884 

Automobile  tires   6,618,600  5,783,680 

Rubber  footwear   333,746  315,605 

Rubber  erasers   60,043  35,007 

Solid  rubber  tires  for  carts,  carriages,  etc   996,750  1,040,669 


Stones,  Earths,  Glass,  and  Ceramics. — The  following  items  are  selected  as 


pertaining  to  Canadian  export  trade: — 

Pesos  Pesos 
1933  1934 

Emery  stones   79,497  110,407 

Grinding  stones,  with  and  without  frames   41,833  43,429 

Porcelain,  earthenware  or  china  electric  insulators    .  .        109,210  173,686 

Asbestos  packing   102,701  179,147 

Asbestos  board  or  in  powder   126,487  160,577 

Asbestos  packings,  thread  and  cloth   430,348  438,077 

Asbestos  cement  sheets   385,516  565,975 


Tobacco  and  Its  Manufactures. — Imports  of  leaf  tobacco,  other  than  Para- 
guayan or  Cuban,  amounted  to  12,075,191  pesos  in  1933  and  10,757,561  pesos  in 
1934.  Similarly  imports  of  cigarettes  declined,  being  valued  at  530,931  pesos  in 
1934  and  669,789  pesos  in  1933. 

Beverages. — The  continued  and  rapid  fall  under  this  classification  is  again 
largely  caused  by  increased  local  production  of  all  classes  of  beverages,  both 
alcoholic  and  non-alcoholic.  In  1929  total  imports  amounted  to  13,039,336  pesos, 
which  gives  some  idea  of  the  rapid  decline  in  imports. 

Miscellaneous  Articles. — Imports  of  leathers  and  furs  under  this  heading 
were  valued  at  1,843,124  pesos  in  1934,  as  compared  with  1,558,856  pesos  in  1933. 
This  group  was  principally  made  up  of  cured,  but  not  made-up,  furs  valued  at 
630,259  pesos  and  462,607  pesos  respectively,  and  of  patent  leather,  imitation 
kid,  and  other  tanned  and  dressed  calf  skins  to  the  value  of  680,523  pesos  and 
502,995  pesos  respectively.    Other  items  of  interest  are  the  following: — 

1933  1934 
Pesos  Pesos 


Complete  automobile  storage  batteries   (*)  143,269 

Battery  plates  and  separators   1,388,5461  1,297.403 

Electric  dry  cells   731,860  962,506 

Cases  for  dry  cells  and  storage  batteries   394,657  491,627 

Electric  metres   3,452,859  1,099,636 

Toys   2,016,483  1.202.066 

Paint  brushes   240.265  259,700 

Leather  belting   86,378  84,203 


*  Not  classified.    1  Included  complete  batteries  in  1933. 
EXPORTS 

Exports  from  Argentina  are  not  diversified  to  any  extent,  being  principally 
made  up  of  products  from  the  live-stock  and  farming  industries.  In  1934  the 
value  of  exports  of  meat  and  meat  products  accounted  for  over  32  per  cent  of  the 
total  export  trade,  compared  with  about  37  per  cent  in  1933.  Meat  and  wool 
make  up  the  bulk  of  shipments  under  this  heading.    Exports  of  agricultural 
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products  in  1934  accounted  for  62  per  cent  of  the  value  of  total  shipments,  com- 
pared with  nearly  58  per  cent  in  the  year  previous.  Principal  shipments  in  this 
category  were:  wheat,  4,793,747  tons  in  1934  (3,929,223  tons  in  1933);  maize, 
5,471, li9  tons  (5,018,861  tons);  linseed,  1,374,457  tons  (1,392,315  tons). 

The  only  other  main  group  of  any  importance  is  that  comprising  forest 
products,  which  was  responsible  for  2-95  per  cent  and  2-98  per  cent  of  total 
exports  for  1934  and  1933  respectively.  Quebracho  extract  accounts  for  about 
85  per  cent  of  the  exports  under  this  heading. 

DIRECTION  OF  TRADE 

The  following  table  give  the  exports  and  imports  of  the  chief  trading  coun- 
tries with  Argentina  for  1934  and  1933: — 

1933  1934 
Imports     Exports      Imports  Exports 


1,000  Pesos                  1,000  Pesos 

United  Kingdom   208,271  410,993  230,278  553,113 

United  States   123,287  87,432  151,824  78,158 

Germany   304,491  85,998  99,356  119,874 

Italy   87,837  44,110  63,591  60,447 

France   49,601  71,661  51,221  77,920 

Belgium   37,222  113,654  50,887  141,108 

Canada   11,447  6,153  20,644  8,948 


In  the  above  table  the  exports  are  given  in  market  values,  while  the  imports 
are  artificial  appraisal  values. 

TRADE  BY  PORTS 

Buenos  Aires  is  the  predominant  port  in  the  import  trade,  taking  slightly 
over  85  per  cent  of  the  total  imports  for  both  1933  and  1934.  Rosario  is  the  only 
other  port  that  takes  any  volume  of  this  trade,  being  credited  with  about  5  per 
cent  in  both  years.  Other  ports  taking  over  1  per  cent  of  the  import  trade  were 
Bahia  Blanca,  Campana,  La  Plata,  Santa  Fe,  and  Villa  Constitucion.  Owing 
to  important  grain  shipments  from  Rosario  and  Bahia  Blanca,  Buenos  Aires 
does  not  maintain  such  a  monopoly  of  exports.  In  1934  nearly  35  per  cent  of 
total  exports  left  through  Buenos  Aires  compared  with  nearly  37  per  cent  in 
1933.  Rosario  is  shown  with  24-3  per  cent  in  1934  and  20-2  per  cent  in  1933, 
and  Bahia  Blanca  accounted  for  10-2  per  cent  and  11-8  per  cent  respectively. 
La  Plata,  through  which  port  large  quantities  of  meat  are  sent  abroad,  was 
credited  with  7-8  per  cent  in  1934  compared  with  9-4  per  cent  in  1933. 


ANTHRACITE  COAL  INDUSTRY  OF  FRENCH  INDO-CHINA 

V.  E.  Duclos,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Hongkong,  May  15, 1935. — The  anthracite  coal  mines  of  French  Indo-China 
are  situated  in  Tonkin,  near  Along  Bay  and  Tin  Long  Bay  in  the  extreme  north 
of  the  Gulf  of  Tonking. 

The  collieries  may  be  reached  from  Haiphong  either  by  motor  car  or 
steamer,  the  distance  being  approximately  35  miles.  A  frequent  service  of 
steamers  operates  between  Haiphong,  Hongkong,  Saigon,  and  Singapore. 

The  principal  coal-mining  company  operating  in  this  territory  is  the 
"  Societe  Franchise  des  Charbonnages  du  Tonkin,"  which  was  formed  in  the 
year  1900  with  a  capital  of  38,400,000  francs.  Their  mining  area  extends  over 
61,700  acres,  the  principal  centres  of  which  are  Hongay  and  Campha. 

The  coal  seams  of  Hongay  are  of  Rhetian  formation,  resting  on  a  founda- 
tion of  limestone,  with  which  the  rocky  islands  of  Along  Bay  and  Fai-Tsi-Long 
are  connected.  The  coal  is  found  in  numerous  seams  varying  in  thickness  from 
16  feet  to  260  feet. 
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Two  distinct  methods  of  mining  have  been  developed,  the  open  cut  and 
underground.  When  the  thickness  of  the  overburden  is  not  excessive  in  pro- 
portion to  the  thickness  of  the  coal  seam,  the  open-cut  method  is  used. 

In  each  open  cut  the  working  levels  are  in  a  number  of  straight  steps 
from  16  to  19  feet  high,  the  general  incline  being  maintained  at  about  45 
degrees  in  order  to  prevent  landslides. 

The  three  open  cuts  of  the  Hatou  area  have  twenty  to  twenty-four  such 
steps,  with  lengths  ranging  from  650  to  980  feet.  The  three  open  cuts  of  the 
Campha  area  have  an  extent  of  more  than  3,300  feet  in  length  and  a  height  of 
420  feet,  the  working  levels  being  distributed  on  twenty-six  steps. 

The  coal  is  dug  by  hand,  and  the  overburden  removed  by  steam  and  elec- 
tric shovels.  Small  rail  cars  are  operated  on  each  step,  some  being  used  for  the 
transport  of  coal  to  heaps  and  others  for  conveying  the  overburden  and  shale 
to  special  dumping  places-  From  the  heaps  the  coal  is  loaded  into  cars  of  from 
10  to  20  tons  capacity  and  conveyed  to  the  screening  plant. 

Underground  mining  is  used  in  parts  where  coal  seams  do  not  justify  the 
open-cut  method.  The  seams  worked  in  this  manner  are  usually  from  16  to 
26  feet  thick  and  are  handled  by  horizontal  cuts  of  about  6  feet. 

Screening  plants  are  situated  at  the  two  loading  ports  of  Hongay  and 
Campha,  and  the  coal  is  screened  in  five  classes,  as  follows: — 


Lump  over  50  mm. 

Small  lump  from  30  mm.  to  50  mm. 

Nuts  from    6  mm.  to  28  mm. 

Ordinary  dust  from    0  mm.  to  30  mm. 

Fine  dust  from    0  mm.  to  10  mm. 


The  lump  and  small  lump  coal  are  sorted  on  running  belts,  the  nuts  being 
worked  through  a  washing  plant  which  produces  nuts  from  6  to  12  mm.  and 
from  15  to  28  mm. 

From  the  screening  and  washing  plants  the  coal  is  loaded  on  cars  which  are 
directed  towards  a  system  of  tracks  running  through  the  stockyards.  At 
Campha  port  the  stockyard  is  half  a  mile  long  and  equipped  with  three  electric 
overhead  cranes  of  131  feet  between  supports  which  are  used  for  the  dumping 
of  the  contents  of  the  cars,  and  for  the  removal  of  coal  from  the  heaps  with 
the  aid  of  electrically  driven  coal  grabs. 

All  shipments  are  loaded  on  steamers  or  lighters  at  either  Hongay  or  Port 
Campha. 

At  Hongay  there  are  three  quays  of  229,  246,  and  262  feet  respectively,  and 
the  loading  into  steamers  is  done  by  six  cranes  of  about  80  tons  per  hour 
efficiency  each. 

At  Campha  port  the  loading  pier  has  a  length  of  984  feet  and  is  equipped 
with  four  electrically  driven  overhead  cranes,  capable  of  loading  120  tons  per 
hour  each. 

Electric  locomotives  haul  trains  of  300  tons  at  a  speed  of  22  miles  per 
hour.   Cars  are  "  automatic  side  dumpers,"  each  of  10  tons  capacity. 

It  is  estimated  that  at  the  present  time  there  are  about  400  Europeans 
and  approximately  40,000  coolies,  practically  all  Tonkinese,  employed  at  Hon- 
gay and  Campha. 

The  average  daily  wage  of  a  coolie  is  about  25  cents  French  Indo-China 
currency,  although  it  is  almost  universal  for  the  companies  to  pay  contractors 
a  fixed  sum  per  ton  of  slack  and  another  figure  per  ton  of  lump.  Also,  addi- 
tional arrangements  are  made  regarding  the  movement  of  shale,  etc. 

The  cost  of  production  varies  according  to  the  methods  employed  at  the 
various  mines,  but  the  average  cost  of  production  at  pithead  is  estimated  at  4  to 
5  piastres  (10  French  francs  equal  1  piastre). 
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The  following  are  the  analyses  of  Hongay  coals: 

Lump 

Volatile  matters  

Ash  

Fixed  carbon   

Sulphur  

Calorific  power  

Small  Lump 

Volatile  matters  

Ash  

Fixed  carbon   

Sulphur  

Calorific  power  

Nuts 

Volatile  matters  

Ash  

Fixed  carbon   

Sulphur  

Calorific  power  

Dust 

Volatile  matters  

Ash  

Fixed  carbon   

Sulphur  

Calorific  power  

The  following  data  gives  the  production  of  anthracite  coal  by  years  from 
1923  to  1930:  1923,  1,002,000  tons;  1924,  1,170,000  tons;  1925,  1,309,000  tons; 
1926,  1,246,000  tons;  1927,  1,440,000  tons;  1928,  1,918,000  tons;  1929,  1,903,000 
tons;  1930,  1,878,000  tons.  Production  for  the  years  1931,  1932,  1933,  and 
1934  is  not  available,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  figures  for  these  years  were  in 
close  proximity  to  the  figure  recorded  for  1930. 

Total  quantities  exported  bv  years  from  1923  to  1929  were:  1923,  689,000 
tons;  1924,  723,000  tons;  1925,  701,000  tons;  1926,  889,000  tons;  1927,  1,009,- 
000  tons;  1928,  1,068,000  tons;  1929,  1,350,000  tons. 

The  following  table  gives  exports  by  principal  countries  during  the  years 
1931,  1932,  and  1933:— 


1931  1932  1933 

Tons  Tons  Tons 

Total                                                              1,258,929  1,146,233  1,260,100 

France                                                       89,772  110,541  180,593 

China                                                         504,209  502,738  410,341 

Hongkong                                                   187,640  166.260  111,381 

India                                                             3,450  4,750  5,454 

Japan                                                      435,432  344,629  528,042 

Philippines    5,303 

Siam                                                         10,018  1,554  5,215 

Singapore                                                   12,237  1.250  4,953 

United  States                                             1,000  7,428   

Yunnan  •                                    10,570  6,243  8,798 


ECONOMIC   CONDITIONS   IN   NETHERLANDS  INDIA 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  May  1,  1935. — The  first  quarter  of  1935  witnessed  the  introduction 
into  Netherlands  India  of  a  number  of  new  import  restrictions  and  the  extension 
of  some  of  the  older  ones.  Frying  pans,  unbleached  textiles,  glassware,  enamel- 
ware,  bicycles  and  accessories,  certain  artificial  fertilizers,  electric  light  bulbs, 
paint  brushes,  cutlery,  cement,  beer,  and  petroleum  lamps  are  all  subject  to  some 
form  of  licensed  importation. 

Two  general  types  of  Government  restriction  are  in  force  in  Netherlands 
India:  (1)  quota  restrictions  which  stipulate  the  countries  to  share  in  the  total 
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6  to  9% 
3  to  5% 
86  to  91% 
0.4% 
7,700  to  8,000  cal. 


6  to  9% 
4  to  8% 
83  to  90% 
0.4% 
7,600  to  8,000  cal. 


6  to  9% 
4  to  7% 
84  to  88% 
0.4% 
7,600  to  8,000  cal. 


7  to  10% 
7  to  10% 
80  to  86% 
0.4% 
7,300  to  7,600  cal. 
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imports;  (2)  licence  restrictions,  which  make  no  mention  of  the  countries  of 
origin,  but  which  define  the  import  firms  which  shall  handle  various  portions  of 
the  available  business. 

The  industrialization  of  the  country  continues  to  be  rapid.  In  addition  to 
the  National  Carbon  Company,  which  established  a  branch  factory  in  Batavia 
during  the  quarter,  the  following  new  industries  were  introduced:  lemonade  and 
soft  drinks,  tinned  chocolate,  paint,  and  textile  goods. 

TRADE 

Statistics  are  only  available  for  the  months  of  January  and  February.  These 
show  that  the  total  trade  for  the  two  months  amounted  to  1,835,866  tons  ($80,- 
801,333)  compared  with  1,611,611  tons  and  $82,495,333  for  the  same  period  of 
1934.  Imports  increased  in  both  quantity  and  value,  figures  being  311,263  tons 
and  $30,230,000  in  1935  and  209,179  tons  and  $27,812,000  in  1934.  Increases  over 
the  correspoinding  period  of  1934  were  recorded  by  foodstuffs  and  luxuries, 
earthenware  and  china,  metals  of  all  kinds,  vehicles,  and  machinery,  and  appar- 
atus. Decreases  occurred  in  chemical  products,  yarns  and  piece-goods,  and  paper 
and  paper  products.  Exports  also  registered  an  increase  in  volume  from  1,402,000 
tons  in  1934  to  1,525,000  tons  in  1935.  The  value,  however,  declined  from 
$54,683,333  in  1934  to  $50,571,333  in  1935. 

Rubber. — A  fall  in  the  volume  of  rubber  exports  was  due  to  enforced  exports 
during  the  month  of  December  on  account  of  the  expiration  of  the  first  restriction 
year.  The  price  of  rubber  was  satisfactory  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  but 
the  fluctuation  of  exchange  and  general  uncertainty  created  the  weakness  during 
February  and  March,  although  at  the  end  of  the  quarter  an  improved  tone  was 
evident.  To  restrict  the  exportation  of  native  rubber  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  international  restriction  agreement,  an  export  tax  has  been  placed 
on  all  native  rubber  leaving  the  territory.  The  sums  received  from  this  have 
been  very  large,  and  the  Government  plans  to  spend  the  money  for  the  benefit  of 
the  regions  producing  the  revenue.  Various  works  will  be  undertaken,  including 
road  and  irrigation,  hygienic  improvement,  and  colonization.  The  expenditure 
of  these  sums  will  create  a  definite  market  for  materials  and  labour  in  the  areas 
affected- 

Sugar. — An  increase  in  the  volume  and  value  of  sugar  exports  for  the  first 
two  months  of  1935  was  recorded.  Figures  were  308,307  tons  ($5,171,333)  com- 
pared with  139,283  tons  ($4,086,667)  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1934.  The 
exports  for  the  month  of  January  (186,500  tons)  established  a  record  for  the 
past  three  years-  These  heavy  exports  were  owing  to  large  purchases  from 
British  India,  where  there  has  been  a  partial  crop  failure.  After  this  business 
was  concluded,  the  market  became  dull,  and  only  small  parcels  were  disposed 
of.  The  stock  position  improves  slowly.  The  carry-over,  which  was  2,900,000 
tons  on  January  1,  1933,  was  reduced  by  1,000,000  tons  as  at  the  1st  of  January 
this  year.  It  is  hoped  that  after  the  1937  crop  is  harvested  this  carry-over  will 
be  completely  eliminated.  The  production  this  year  should  not  exceed  500,000 
tons,  and  there  will  be  a  further  reduction  to  455,000  tons  for  1936. 

Pepper. — Pepper  has  withstood  the  depression  better  than  any  other  natural 
product  of  Netherlands  India.  With  about  80  per  cent  of  the  world's  require- 
ments coming  from  this  territory,  there  has  not  been  the  same  price-cutting  as 
with  other  commodities.  The  pepper  crisis  in  London  last  February  dealt  the 
most  severe  blow  that  the  industry  has  experienced  since  the  depression.  Black 
pepper,  which  was  $18.67  per  100  kilos  before  the  collapse,  fell  to  $8.67  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter,  and  white  pepper  fell  from  $51.33  to  $22.  Exports  for  the  first 
two  months  amounted  to  20,000  tons  ($3,170,667)  compared  with  14,000  tons 
($2,702,000)  during  the  corresponding  period  in  1934.  As  London  has  stocks 
sufficient  for  two  years'  requirements  the  outlook  is  depressed. 
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Tea. — The  volume  and  value  of  tea  exports  were  higher  for  the  first  two 
months  of  1935  than  for  the  equivalent  months  of  1934,  although  the  prospects 
are  not  encouraging.  Prices  are  declining  continuously,  the  average  tea  price, 
which  was  20  cents  per  half  kilo  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  was  13  cents  at  the 
end  of  the  quarter.  Estates  cannot  make  money  on  lower  grades  and  are  special- 
izing on  the  higher  qualities,  which  still  yield  fairly  satisfactory  prices.  The 
position  of  the  countries  bound  by  the  tea  restriction  agreement  is  endangered  by 
increased  exports  from  countries  outside  the  agreement.  The  propaganda  con- 
ducted by  the  international  tea  committee  has  not  yielded  the  expected  results, 
and  a  number  of  countries  continue  to  report  decreased  consumption. 

Vegetable  Oils. — The  market  for  copra  and  palm  oil  has  been  more  favour- 
able due  to  a  shortage  of  fats  in  the  United  States  and  an  increased  demand  for 
copra  from  Japan.  Because  of  a  satisfactory  local  demand,  and  the  presence 
of  serious  disease  in  certain  of  the  producing  regions,  full  advantage  cannot  be 
taken  of  the  overseas  demands.  The  outlook  for  this  industry  is  not  dis- 
couraging. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  state  railways  as  from  March  1  effected  some  substantial  rate  reduc- 
tions both  for  freight  and  passenger  service.  It  is  hoped  that  increased  traffic 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the  reduced  income.  Reductions  in  rates  by  the 
Royal  Packet  Navigation  Company  and  the  local  air  lines  are  also  contemplated. 
The  Holland-Java  air  service  have  announced  that  they  will  begin  a  bi-weekly 
service  in  June,  and  that  fast  Douglas  planes  will  replace  the  machines  now  on 
the  route.  Plans  are  well  advanced  for  an  air  service  to  the  Philippines,  while 
the  inter-archipelago  routes  will  also  be  extended. 

COMMERCIAL   AVIATION   DEVELOPMENTS   IN  JAPAN 

T.  J.  Monty,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  May  21,  1935. — According  to  a  report  of  the  Japan  Air  Transport 
Company,  issued  recently,  the  amount  of  mail  carried  by  the  company's  planes 
during  the  fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1935,  amounted  to  1,268,453  packages 
as  compared  to  647,601  packages  for  the  previous  year,  an  increase  of  50  per 
cent. 

Beginning  in  April  the  company,  the  largest  of  its  kind  in  Japan,  has 
resumed  night  flying  and  has  also  inaugurated  a  special  early  morning  service 
bringing  Mukden,  Manchukuo,  within  a  day's  reach  of  Tokyo  by  way  of  Seoul 
and  Dairen.  The  early  morning  service  has  been  extended  to  Hsinking,  capital 
of  Manchukuo.  Further  expansion  of  commercial  aviation  is  expected  to  be 
facilitated  considerably  by  a  fifteen-year  government  subsidy  plan  adopted  by 
the  Ministry  of  Communication  late  last  year,  with  a  tentative  budget  of 
200,000,000  yen  for  the  whole  period. 

SERVICES 

There  are  five  firms  in  Japan  operating  regular  air  transport  services,  thre 
of  which  only  operate  as  yet  during  certain  seasons- 

The  Japan  Air  Transport  Company  maintains  a  regular  service  betwee^ 
Tokyo  and  Dairen  on  the  Yellow  Sea,  a  distance  of  2,118  kilometres,  calling  at 
important  points  en  route.  The  Japan  Aviation  Research  Institute  maintains 
a  service  between  Osaka  and  Matsuyama  on  the  Island  of  Shikoku  to  the  south, 
a  distance  of  290  kilometres,  with  an  intermediate  port  of  call,  Takamatsu. 
The  Tokyo  Air  Transport  Company  operates  a  service  from  Tokyo  to  Shimoda, 
south  of  the  Izu  Peninsula,  a  150-kilometre  journey.   The  Tokyo  Asahi  Shim- 
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bunsha  Ltd.  maintains  a  415-kilometre  service  from  Tokyo  to  Niigata,  on  the 
Sea  of  Japan. 

The  Japan  Marine  Air  Transport  Company  has  recently  opened  a  service 
between  Matsue  and  Kinosaki,  on  the  sea  of  Japan,  a  short  distance  on  the 
seacoast  north  of  Kobe  and  Osaka.  The  last  three  services  operate  only  season- 
ally, from  May  to  September  and  October.  Regular  service  in  Japan's  civil 
aviation  is  still  a  relatively  recent  development.  Last  year  the  total  distance 
covered  by  commercial  air  routes  in  Japan  was  3,751  kilometres. 

Another  service  is  planned  by  the  Japan  Air  Transport  Company — from 
Tokyo  to  Toyama,  on  the  Sea  of  Japan — to  begin  this  year-  Plans  are  alsa 
going  forward  to  open  a  regular  passenger  and  mail  service  between  Japan 
and  Formosa,  and  Palao  Island,  in  the  mandated  South  Sea  Islands.  A  subsidy 
of  434,000  yen  is  to  be  granted  for  this  purpose,  and  it  is  hoped  that  this  service 
may  be  put  into  effect  by  the  beginning  of  next  year.  This  latter  project  is  of 
great  importance  in  view  of  the  connections  that  will  be  established  between  the 
distant  parts  of  the  Empire,  and  also  on  account  of  the  possibilities  afforded 
of  linking  these  airways  with  those  of  Europe  and  North  America. 

SUBSIDIES 

Apart  from  the  activities  of  the  Japan  Air  Transport  Company,  commercial 
aviation  in  Japan  is  still  operated  on  only  a  limited  scale,  such  enterprises  being 
still  unprofitable  and  requiring  government  assistance  in  order  to  carry  on. 
The  Japan  Air  Transport  Company  is  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  500,000  yen. 
At  the  present  time  there  are  eight  firms  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  air- 
planes in  Japan. 

BRITISH  MERCHANDISE  MARKS  ACT 

women's  garments,  etc. 

The  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  London  writes  that,  in  pursuance 
of  the  recommendations  of  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee,  whose  report  on 
the  subject  is  referred  to  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1635  (June  1, 
page  1008),  the  Board  of  Trade  announces  that  a  draft  order  in  council  has 
been  laid  before  Parliament,  requiring  women's  and  girls'  garments  of  the 
description  indicated,  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  to  bear  an  indica- 
tion of  origin. 

NEEDLES,  ETC.,  AND  FISHING  TACKLE 

Referring  to  the  notice  published  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No. 
1608  (November  24,  1934),  the  Merchandise  Marks  Committee  have  now 
recommended  that  the  following  descriptions  of  goods  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  shall  bear  an  indication  of  origin  on  sale  or  exposure  for  sale: — 

A.  (i)  Hand  sewing  needles. 

(ii)  Hosiery  machine  needles  and  hooks  and  points  used  in  connection  therewith. 

(iii)  Sewing  machine  needles  and  hooks  used  in  connection  therewith. 

(iv)  Gramophone  needles  of  metal. 

(v)  Bodkins  and  stilettoes  for  industrial  purposes. 

(vi)  Crochet  hooks. 

(vii)  Knitting  needles  and  knitting  pins. 

B.  Fishing  rods  and  reels  whether  imported  complete  or  in  parts. 

C.  The  following  requisites  for  fishing: — 

(i)  Landing  net  rings. 

(ii)  Gaff  hooks. 

(iii)  Fishing  lines,  casts  and  traces. 

(iv)  Fish  hooks. 

(v)  Artificial  baits  (other  than  flies). 

(vi)  Floats. 
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The  committee  have  further  recommended  that  the  indication  of  origin 
shall  be  conspicuously  applied  as  follows: — 


(i)  Where  the  articles  are  sold  or  exposed 
for  sale  in  wrappers  or  containers. 

(ii)  Where  the  articles  are  sold  or  exposed 
for  sale  on  a  card. 

(iii)  Where  the  articles  are  sold  or  exposed 
for  sale  otherwise  than  in  a  container 
or  on  a  card. 


Stamped  or  printed  on  each  container  or 
wrapper  or  on  a  label  securely  affixed  to 
such  container  or  wrapper. 

Stamped  or  printed  on  the  front  of  the 
card  or  on  a  label  securely  affixed  to  the 
front  of  the  card. 

Stamped  or  printed  on  a  label  securely 
attached  to  each  article,  or  stencilled,  in- 
cised, or  impressed  on  the  article  itself,  pro- 
vided that  where  any  goods  other  than 
fishing  rods  and  reels  are  selected  by  the 
purchaser  from  a  container  or  card  it  shall 
be  sufficient  if  the  container  or  card  bears 
an  indication  of  origin  clearly  visible  to  in- 
tending purchasers. 


In  practice  it  will  be  found  that  the  obligation  to  mark  will  devolve  upon 
the  overseas  manufacturer  shipping  such  goods  to  the  United  Kingdom. 


TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 
United  Kingdom  Tariff  Revision  Proposals 

The  Import  Duties  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  Kingdom  give  notice 
of  an  application  for  an  increase  in  the  import  duty  on  dressed  leather  (other 
than  patent  leather)  of  the  following  descriptions:  box  and  willow  calf,  box 
and  willow  sides,  and  other  chrome-tanned  calf,  kip,  and  cow  and  other  hide- 
leathers  weighing  less  than  48  pounds  per  dozen  skins  or  pieces. 

The  tariff  at  present  specifies  a  rate  of  15  per  cent  ad  valorem  on  dressed 
leather,  with  the  exception  of  glace  kid  being  chrome-tanned  goatskin  of  smooth, 
polished  finish,  on  which  the  rate  is  10  per  cent.  When  a  Canadian  product 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Imperial  preference  regulations,  dressed  leather  is 
guaranteed  duty-free  entry  under  the  terms  of  the  Imperial  Conference  Trade 
Agreement  between  Canada  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

New  Regulations  Under  the  Irish  Free  State  Cereals  Act 

Mr.  James  Cormack,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Dublin,  advises, 
under  date  June  5,  1935,  that  the  Minister  for  Industry  and  Commerce  has  issued 
an  order  under  the  Agricultural  Produce  (Cereals)  Act,  1933,  whereby  flour 
millers  in  the  Irish  Free  State  will  be  obliged  to  use  10-75  per  cent  of  Irish- 
grown  wheat  in  the  milling  of  all  flour  for  the  cereal  year  which  commenced  on 
August  1,  1934.  Originally  the  percentage  for  the  cereal  year  was  fixed  at  8, 
then  increased  to  10,  and  now  is  raised  to  10-75. 

It  has  been  announced  also  that  the  Minister  for  Agriculture  has  ascertained 
from  the  Sales  Certificates  furnished  to  him  under  the  Act  that  the  average 
amount  per  barrel  paid  for  home-grown  millable  wheat  during  the  sale  season 
ended  April  15,  1935,  was  17s.  Id.  As  the  standard  price  for  that  sale  season 
was  fixed  at  26s.,  the  rate  of  wheat  bounty  payable  to  registered  wheat  growers 
will  therefore  be  8s.  lid.  per  barrel,  being  the  difference  between  the  standard 
and  the  ascertained  prices. 
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Irish  Free  State  Tariff  Changes 

A  number  of  Irish  Free  State  Financial  Resolutions,  effective  May  16,  1935, 
altered  rates  of  duty  on  many  articles,  including  the  following: — 

Former  Rate        New  Rate 

Wheat  per  cwt.         Free  6d. 

Wood  and  manufactures  of  wood  (including  butter  barrels, 
casks,  and  kegs,  builders'  woodwork,  outdoor  seats, 
blackboards,  boards  and  planks  of  soft  wood,  the  mini- 
mum thickness  of  which  does  not  exceed  1  inch,  mould- 
ings, poles,  skewers,  match  splints,  certain  tool  handles, 

and  planed  or  dressed  wood  ad  val.  50%  50% 

Polishing  preparations  of  all  kinds  ad  val.         37^%  33j% 

Roofing  felts  and  substitutes  ad  val.         37  J  %  50% 

Clay  or  cement  roof  tiles  ad  val.         50%  50% 

Iron  or  steel  barrows  and  2-wheel  trucks,  and  parts. ad  val.         Free*  25% 
Binder  twine  or  yarns  of  manilla,  sisal  or  any  kindred  hard 

fibre,  other  than  coir  ad  val.         Free  40% 

Clocks   or   clock  movements,   completely   or  substantially 

assembled  ad  val.         33g%  75% 

or,  if  higher, 
2s.  per  article 

Assemblies  of  parts  of  clocks  (excluding  movements  com- 
pletely or  substantially  assembled,  parts  assembled  by 

pressing  and  clock  cases  and  parts)  ad  val.         33J%  75% 

Clock  cases  wholly  or  partly  of  wood  ad  val.         33  J  %  75% 

or,  if  higher, 
5s.  each 

Asphalt,  bitumen,  pitch  and  tar  in  crude  form  or  prepared, 

and  mixtures  per  cwt.  Free  3d. 

Linoleum  per  sq.  yd.  Free  6d. 

Oilcloth  per  sq.  yd.         Free  2d. 

Articles  made  wholly  or  mainly  of  asbestos  per  cwt.  Free  Is. 

Tiles  and  slabs  of  clay,  earthenware  or  cement,  not  other- 
wise dutiable  per  cwt.         Free  5s. 

Roofing  slates  of  all  kinds  per  cwt.  Free  5s. 

Glazed  earthenware  or  clay  pipes  and  glazed  connections 

per  cwt.         Free  9d. 

Empty  glass  bottles  and  jars  not  otherwise  dutiable,  exclud- 
ing those  for  laboratory  use  ad  val.  Free  10% 

Paper  without  any  matter  or  design  printed  thereon. ad  val.  Free  5% 

Paper  which  has  a  design  or  pattern  printed  thereon,  prim- 
arily suitable  for  use  as  wall  paper  ad  val.  Free  5% 

Paints,  putty  and  distemper  ad  val.  30%  50% 

Meat  in  bottles,  jars  or  tins  per  lb.  9d.  2s. 

Apples  preserved  without  sweetening  matter    (other  than 

preserved  in  water  without  sweetening  matter)  per  lb.         Free  4d. 

Fruit  preserved  in  water  without  sweetening  matter,  and 
fruit  pulp  or  juice  derived  from  fruit  of  any  descrip- 
tion  per  lb.       Id.  to  3d.  3d. 

Canned  straAvbervies,  gooseberries,  damsons,  plums,  rasp- 
berries, blackberries,  currants  and  greengages  in  syrup 

per  lb.  4d.  4$d. 

All  other  canned  fruits  in  syrup  per  lb.  Id.  2|d. 

Under  the  former  tariff  there  was  a  preferential  rate  one-third  below  the  full 
rate  on  all  the  aforementioned  dutiable  items,  except  the  last  three  (fruits). 
Under  the  new  tariff  there  is  a  preferential  tariff  rate  on  the  last  two  items,  one- 
sixth  below  the  full  rate. 


Modus  Vivendi  Between  Canada  and  Haiti  Extended 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1634 
(May  25,  1935),  page  953,  concerning  an  Exchange  of  Notes  in  consequence  of 
which  the  Haitian  Government  is  to  accord  most-favoured-nation  treatment  to 
Canadian  goods  imported  into  Haiti  for  a  period  of  three  months  expiring  on 

:  July  15,  a  second  modus  vivendi  has  been  arranged  extending  the  exchange  of 
most-favoured-nation  treatment  for  nine  months;  that  is  to  say,  until  April  15. 

!  1936. 
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Certain  Imported  Timber  May  be  Used  in  Goods  for  Australia 

The  Commonwealth  of  Australia  Gazette  of  April  11,  1935,  contains  notifica- 
tion by  the  Minister  of  Trade  and  Customs,  dated  April  2,  that  certain  kinds  of 
imported  timber  will  be  regarded  as  "  manufactured  raw  materials  "  permitted 
to  be  used  in  Canada  in  the  manufacture  of  goods  to  be  entered  into  Australia 
under  the  British  preferential  tariff  as  "  wholly  produced  or  wholly  manufactured 
in  Canada."  The  notice  specifies  "timber,  hewn  or  rough  sawn,  but  not  includ- 
ing: pine  other  than  yellow  pine,  B  and  better;  spruce,  hemlock,  Douglas  fir, 
Western  red  cedar,  maple,  birch,  basswood,  poplar,  elm."  The  other  articles  in 
this  category  (see  page  9  of  F.T.D.  Leaflet  3D  on  Australian  invoice  require- 
ments) are:  full  finished  cold  rolled  steel  sheets;  hot  rolled  steel  strip  having 
rolled  edges;  tissue  paper  suitable  for  the  manufacture  of  carbon  paper. 

Value  for  Duty  in  the  Bahamas 

Rules  made  by  the  Bahamas  Governor  in  Council,  effective  from  April  22, 
1935,  bring  the  method  of  valuing  goods  for  the  purpose  of  calculating  ad 
valorem  duties  into  line  with  the  practice  followed  by  Trinidad  and  some  other 
British  West  Indian  colonies  which  adopted  the  United  Kingdom  system  of 
levying  duty  on  c.i.f.  valuation-   The  new  Bahamas  regulation  reads: — 

Where  the  rate  of  a  duty  of  customs  imposed  by  the  Tariff  Act,  1931,  or  any  Act 
amending  the  same  on  any  article  is  a  percentage  of  the  value  of  the  article,  that  value 
shall  be  taken  to  be  the  price  which  an  importer  would  give  for  the  article,  if  the  article 
were  delivered,  freight  and  insurance  paid,  in  bond  at  the  port  of  importation,  and  duty 
shall  be  paid  on  that  value  as  fixed  by  the  Comptroller  of  Customs. 

Malta  Restricts  Imports  of  Poultry 

Government  Notice  No.  186,  May  22,  1935,  prohibits  the  importation  into 
Malta  of  poultry,  including  fowls,  ducks,  geese,  turkeys,  and  other  domestic  birds 
reared  principally  for  their  eggs  or  flesh  or  feathers,  but  with  the  proviso  that 
the  Director  of  Agriculture  may  authorize  importation  of  specified  poultry  stock 
of  improved  breeds  for  breeding  or  exhibition  purposes. 

Increase  in  Uruguayan  Customs  Duties 

According  to  information  received  from  Mr.  R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Acting  Trade 
Commissioner  at  Buenos  Aires,  under  date  May  17,  the  system  of  calculation 
of  the  25  per  cent  of  duties  payable  on  goods  entering  Uruguay  that  has  been 
collected  in  gold  or  its  equivalent  for  some  time,  as  reported  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1452  (November  28,  1931),  has  recently  been  changed. 
Formerly  the  rate  of  exchange  used  to  calculate  the  25  per  cent  of  the  duties 
from  the  gold  value  to  the  equivalent  in  Uruguayan  paper  pesos  was  the  rate 
as  listed  on  the  official  exchange  market.  Under  the  new  method,  where  goods 
are  imported  on  the  basis  of  free  controlled  exchange  (see  Commercial  Intel- 
ligence Journal  No.  1602:  October  13,  1934),  the  rate  of  exchange  that  will  be 
used  to  convert  25  per  cent  of  the  gold  duties  into  Uruguayan  pesos  will  be  the 
average  of  the  quotations  made  on  the  three  exchange  markets,  namely  the 
official,  the  free  controlled,  and  the  free.  When  goods  are  imported  on  the  basis 
of  the  free  exchange  market,  the  rate  of  exchange  quoted  on  that  market  will 
be  used  for  conversion  purposes. 

In  both  cases  the  new  system  of  calculation  represents  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  duties.  At  the  time  of  writing  the  following  are  the  current  rates 
of  exchange  on  the  three  exchange  markets:  official,  100  Uruguayan  pesos 
equal  $79.45  U.S.;  free  controlled,  100  Uruguayan  pesos  equal  $44.35  U.S.; 
free,  100  Uruguayan  pesos  equal  $37.25  U.S. 
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By  a  decree  dated  May  9,  for  the  few  articles  that  are  required  to  pay  50 
per  cent  of  their  duties  in  gold  or  its  equivalent,  when  imported  on  the  basis  of 
free  exchange,  the  rate  of  exchange  that  will  be  used  in  this  case  will  be  that 
quoted  on  the  free  controlled  market. 

Importation  of  Wheat  into  Bolivia  Authorized 

Advice  has  been  received  from  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commis- 
sioner in  Lima  that,  as  the  present  production  of  wheat  in  Bolivia  is  insufficient 
to  meet  the  needs  of  consumers,  a  decree  of  December  13,  1934,  authorizes  the 
continued  importation  of  foreign  wheat  into  Bolivia,  the  rate  of  duty  being 
fixed  at  8  bolivianos  per  100  kilograms  (about  50  cents  per  bushel  at  current 
official  exchange  rate).  Under  a  Bolivian  law  of  May  15,  1929,  the  customs 
duty  on  wheat  was  to  be  progressively  increased  in  each  year  for  four  years 
following  the  enactment  of  the  law  and  at  the  end  of  1934  the  import  was  to  be 
prohibited.  The  new  decree  suspends  the  action  of  this  law  and  fixes  the  rate 
of  duty  at  the  level  prevailing  during  1934. 

Netherlands  Restrictions  on  Fish  and  Meat  Meal 

Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Rotterdam, 
writes  under  date  May  15,  1935,  that  in  a  report  which  appeared  in  Commercial 
Intelligence  Journal  No.  1626  (March  30,  1935)  mention  was  made  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Crisis  Act,  which  gives  the  Netherlands  Government  an  import 
monopoly  control  or  other  authority  over  various  commodities  designated  as 
"  crisis  products,"  and  authorizes  the  payment  of  an  import  "  monopoly  tax  "  or 
"  licence  fee  "  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  administration.  Based  on  this  Act, 
the  Government,  by  a  decree  of  May  3,  declared  fish  meal,  whale  meal,  animal 
meal,  meat  meal,  bone  and  meat  bone  meal,  blood  meal  and  dried  blood  to  be 
u  crisis  products  "  and,  by  a  decree  of  May  13,  imposed  a  monopoly  tax  of  one 
florin  per  100  kilos  (about  SO -68  per  220  pounds)  on  their  importation.  For- 
merly these  stuffs  entered  the  Netherlands  duty  free,  but  from  now  on  importers 
must  pay  the  monopoly  tax  and  apply  for  import  permits  to  the  "  Meel  Cen- 
trale  "  (Central  Flour  Office)  at  The  Hague.  Imported  stocks  already  in  the 
hands  of  traders  are  subject  to  the  same  tax  if  the  quantity  is  above  the  average 
held  by  each  dealer  on  May  13,  1932,  1933,  and  1934. 

It  is  intended  that  domestic  milk  powder  should  be  used  in  place  of  50  per 
cent  of  the  imports  of  fish  meal  and  meat  meal.  With  this  in  view,  plans  are  being 
made  to  purchase  5,000  metric  tons  of  milk  powder  at  70  fl.  per  ton  net,  which 
will  be  redistributed  to  consumers  through  the  medium  of  fish  and  meat  meal 
importers.  The  price  noted  is  above  market,  but  the  scheme  will  be  financed 
from  the  new  tax  on  continuing  imports  of  fish  meal  and  meat  meal.  If  neces- 
sary, to  assist  the  fruition  of  the  project,  the  present  tax  of  1  fl.  per  100  kilos 
can  be  increased. 

Netherlands  Import  Control  of  Fish 

With  reference  to  the  notice  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1612 
(December  22,  1934),  page  945,  Mr.  J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner in  Rotterdam,  writes  that  a  royal  decree  of  May  28,  1935,  continues 
the  restrictions  on  the  importation  into  the  Netherlands  of  fresh,  chilled,  and 
frozen  sea  fish,  with  the  exception  of  herrings.  From  June  1,  1935,  to  May  31, 
1936,  imports  are  limited  to  50  per  cent  of  the  average  imports  from  each  export- 
ing country  during  the  years  1930,  1931,  and  1932. 

Importations  of  eels  into  the  Netherlands  from  June  1,  1935,  to  May  31, 
1936,  are  not  to  exceed  25  per  cent  of  the  average  quantity  imported  from  each 
exporting  country  during  the  years  1931,  1932,  and  1933. 

A  certificate  of  origin  is  required  for  entry  of  these  commodities. 
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Marking  of  Weight  on  Heavy  Cargo  for  China 

With  reference  to  the  article  in  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1628 
(April  13,  1935),  page  649,  concerning  Chinese  Customs  Notification  No.  1055 
respecting  marking  regulations,  Mr.  H.  D.  Hilliard,  Commissioner  of  Customs, 
Tientsin,  advises,  under  date  May  13,  that  only  steamer-borne  packages  weigh- 
ing individually  over  1,000  kilograms  are  affected  by  the  regulations.  An 
individual  package,  or  article,  weighing  less  than  1,000  kilograms  may  be  shipped 
without  such  marking. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  17 

The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  17,  1935,  with  the  official  bank.  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  June  10,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 


Country  Unit 

Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  Belga 

Bulgaria..  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone1 

Finland  Markka 

France  _ .  .Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy  Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  .  ■.  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Si  am  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies.Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

Now  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 
.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 


.4245 
.1196 
.1217 


,9733 
4985 
,2800 
,1930 
0342 
,0000 

3650 
4985 
4020 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 


.4424 

.5678 
1.0138 
4.8666 
1.0138 

.0392 

.0392 
4.8666 
4.9431 
4.8666 
4.8666 
Official,    f  Unofficial. 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


June  10 

June  17 

$  .1894 

$  .1889 

4 

.1702 

.1692 

2 

.0130 

.0130 

7 

.0419 

.0418 

34 

.2202 

.2201 

24 

.0217 

.0218 

4 

.0663 

.0661 

6 

.4058 

.4033 

4 

4.9325 

4.9300 

2 

.0094 

.0094 

7 

.6789 

.6787 

5 

.2950 

.2947 

44 

.0828 

.0822 

34 

.0229 

.0229 

5 

.2477 

.2477 

34 

.0448 

.0447 

5 

.0101 

.0101 

44 

.1374 

.1369 

54 

.2543 

.2542 

24 

.3277 

.3269 

24 

1.0012 

1.0007 

14 

.3286* 

.3281* 

.2623f 
.0832* 

.2622f 
.0831* 

.0538f 
.0511* 

.0525f 
.0510* 

4 

.0411f 

.0410f 

.5449 

.5447 

4 

.2782 

.2781 

4-5 

.2353 

.2352 

6 

.2603 

.2592 

.8007 

.8030 

1.0000 

1.0000 

.5819 

.5789 

.3715 

.3715 

34 

.2895 

.2899 

3.( 

.6803 

.6805 

44 

.4078 

.4078 

.4521 

.4520 

.5732 

.5723 

1.0276 

1.0271 

4.9425 

4.9400 

1.0276 

1.0271 

.  0663 

.  0661 

.0663 

.0661 

3.9461 

3.9439 

5.0563 

5.0540 

3.9780 

3.9756 

4.9250 

4.9238 
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Canadian  Trade  Commissioners  should  be  kept  supplied  with  catalogues, 
price  lists,  discount  rates,  etc.,  and  the  names  and  addresses  of  trade  repre- 
sentatives by  Canadian  exporters.  Catalogue  should  stale  whether  prices  are 
at  factory  point,  f.o.b.  at  port  of  shipment,  or,  which  is  preferable,  c.i.f.  at 
foreign  port. 

The  Canadian  Government  Trade  Commissioners  at  the  present  time  are 
using  Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code. 


TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  ito  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade — 
Saint  John,  N3. 
Halifax,  NJ3. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 


Sherbrooke,  P.Q. 
Kingston,  Ont. 
Oshawa,  Ont. 


Belleville,  Ont. 
Peterborough,  Ont. 
London,  Ont. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 


Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 
Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta. 


Vancouver,  B.C. 
Victoria,  B.C. 


The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 

The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 

Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commodity 

No. 

Location  of  Inquirer 

Purchase  or  Agency 

Miscellaneous — 

Mill  and  Engineering  Supplies . . . 
Automobile  Accessories  (Cylinder 

Head  Gaskets  and  Fan  Belts). 
Circular  and  Band  Saws;  Earth 

Augers. 

Box  Shooks  

New    and    Second-Hand  Jute 
Sacks. 

Newsprint  

Anhydrous  Ammonia  

522 
523 

524 

525 
526 

527 
528 

London,  England  

Batavia-Centrum,  Java  — 

New  York  City,  N.Y 
Rotterdam,  Holland  

Batavia,  Java,  N.I  

Singapore,  Straits  Settle- 
ments. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 

Purchase. 
Purchase. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Atholl,  June  29;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  July  5;  Duchess  of 
Richmond,  July  12;  Duchess  of  York,  July  19;  Montcalm,  July  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific; 
Antonia,  July  5;  Andania,  July  19 — both  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverdale,  June  28;  Beaverbrae,  July  5;  Beaverburn,  July  12;  Beaver- 
hill,  July  19;  Beaverford,  July  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Ascania,  June  28;  Aurania,  July  5;  ' 
Ausonia,  July  12;   Alaunia,  July  19 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Producer,  June  27;  Manchester  Commerce.  July  4;  Man- 
chester Division,  July  11;  Manchester  Citizen,  July  18;  Manchester  Brigade,  July  25 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and,  Swansea. — Norwegian,  July  6;  Nubian,  July  27;  Dakotian, 
Aug.  6 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Boston  City,  June  24;  Bristol  City,  July  16 — both 
Bristol  City  Line. 

To  Southampton. — Montrose,  June  26;   Montcalm,  July  7 — both  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Glasgow. — Athenia,  June  29;  Sulairia,  July  5;  Letitia,  July  12;  Airthria,  July  19 — 
all  Anchor-Donaldson  Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  July  10;  Kyno,  July  31 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnross,  June  28;  Cairnesik  (calls  at  Dundee),  July  12; 
Cairnglen,  July  26 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Kenbane  Head,  June  26;  Melmore  Head,  July  7;  Fanad  Head, 
July  16 — all  Head  Line  (cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverdale,  June  28;  Beaverbrae,  July  5;  Beaverburn,  July 
12;  Beaverford,  July  26 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre);  Hada  County,  June 
25;  Olaf  Bergh,  July  14;  Sirenes,  July  24 — all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  July  4;  Grey  County,  July  23;  Brant  County,  Aug.  6 — all 
County  Line. 

To   Hamburg. — Chemnitz,   July.  12;    Hagen,   Aug.   9 — both  Hamburg-America-North 
German  Lloyd  Line  (call  at  Bremen) ;  Beaverhill.  Canadian  Pacific,  July  19. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Sonja,  June  30;   Gunvor,  July  23 — both  Canada- 

Mediterraneo  Line. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Tyrifjord,  July  13;  Braheholm,  Aug.  3 
— both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;  a  steamer  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandin- 
avia-America Line,  July  15. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miqueton, — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  July  5  and  19;  Siredal  (calls  at  Marystown,  Grand  Bank,  Fortune  and  Port  aux  Basque), 
Shaw  SS.  Co.,  June  27  and  July  11. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — North  Voyageur,  June  30;  New  Northland  July  8 — both 
Clarke  SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  Georges),  June  27;  Cornwallis,  July  11;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges), 
July  25 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassau  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Lady  Somers,  June  26;  Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
July  5;  Lady  Rodney.  July  10;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize), 
July  1$— -all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  July  7;  Cissy,  July  20 — both  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Veru  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Themisto,  June  24;  Dalfram,  July  8;  Nyanza,  July  22; 
Lochranza,  Aug.  5 — all  International  Freighting  Corp.;  Murjek  (calls  at  Rio  de  Janeiro 
and  Montevideo  but  not  at  Santos),  Canada-South  America  Line,  June  27. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Singapore,  July  6;  City  of 
Adelaide,  Aug.  6 — both  Canada-Far  East  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Constructor,  June 
28;   Canadian  Britisher,  July  19 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Highlander,  June  28; 
Canadian  Conqueror,  July  26 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — A  steamer,  Java-New  York  Line,  July. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Corinth,  July  3;  City  of  Lyons,  Aug.  3 — both  American  and  Indian  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Cairnvalona,  June  27; 
Calumet,  July  25 — both  Elder-Dempster  Lines  Ltd.  (call  at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lour- 
enco  Marques  and  Beira). 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  June  29  and  July  12. 


From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Newfoundland,  June  29;   Nova  Scotia,  July  18 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London. — Capulin,  June  24;  Cold  Harbour,  July  8;  Lehigh,  July  26;  Quaker  City, 
Aug.  8 — all  American  Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee). 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia- 
America  Line,  July  5;  Gripsholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Swedish-American  Line, 
July  28. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld-,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquelon. — Newfoundland,  June  29;  Nova  Scotia, 
July  18 — both  Furness  Line  (do  not  call  at  St.  Pierre);  Fort  St.  George,  July  1;  Rosalind, 
July  8 — both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd.,  July  1; 
Portia  (does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS,  Co.,  July  3. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  June  29;  Lady  Nelson,  July  13; 
Lady  Hawkins,  July  27 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  July  9;  Cissy,  July  25 — both  Ocean 
Dominion  Line. 

To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras)  —Cavelier,  June  24;  Cathcart, 
July  8 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica).— Lillemor.  July  3;  Ciss,  July  17— both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 
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To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  Juty  1;  Cornwallis,  July  15;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges, 
Bermuda),  July  29 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient 
cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince, 
July  17;  Silvercypress,  July  31;  Malayan  Prince,  Aug.  14 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Gitano.  July  6;  Trentino,  Aug.  1 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Drake,  June  25;  Lady  Nelson,  July  9; 
Lady  Hawkins,  July  23 — all  Canadian  National. 

To  Kingston  and  Jamaican  Outsorts. — Harboe  Jensen,  United  Fruit  Line,  June  28. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Hiye  Maru,  June  29;  Heian  Mam,  July  20 — both 
Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — A  steamer,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  July. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Naga- 
saki), June  29;  Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Honolulu),  July  13;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls 
Nagasaki),  July  27 ;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Honolulu),  Aug.  10 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Bintang,  July  1;  Tosari,  July  30 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  July  17;  Aorangi,  Aug.  12 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  State,  July  13;  Golden 
Cloud,  Aug.  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Sheaf  Holme, 
July  11;   Cape  York,  Aug.  12 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Roxen,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  July  10. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Willamette.  Reardon  Smith  Line,  July  16. 

To  Jjondon,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Delftdyk,  June  29;  Nebraska,  July  13;  Loch- 
monar,  July  27;  Lochgoil,  Aug.  10 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  induce- 
ments offer). 

To  Kingsto,n  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Europa,  July  21 ;  India,  Aug.  14 — both  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Antonio,  July  4;  Washing- 
ton, July  8 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  July  17;  Annie  Johnson,  Aug.  9 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rosandra,  July  6;  Rialto, 
Aug.  15 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — Oakworth,  Canadian  Transport 
Co.,  June  27. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  I^ondon,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — A  steamer,  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line,  July. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Judith,  June  27; 
Point  Ancha,  July  29 — both  Gulf  Pacific  Mail  Line. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brandanger,  July  16; 
Hoyanger,  Aug.  17 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Delftdyk  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Roj^al 
Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  July  1;  Celtic  Star  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle),  American  Mail 
Line  Ltd.,  July  27. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Tinsington  Court.  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  July  3. 
To   Yokohama,  Kobe,  Osaka,  Shanghai,   Tsingtao,  Dairen  and   Taku  Bar. — Shelton, 
American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  June  30. 

To  Shanghai. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  July  15. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.  Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  NJ5.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office— Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.  Office— Colonial 
Bank  Building.  (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 
British  Guiana.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.  Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 
Kingston.  (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:  Acting  Trade  Commissioner.    Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungao',  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office — Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A.  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal* 
Gibraltar,  Malta,  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 


CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE   COMMISSIONERS— Con. 

Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.    (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 

address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Ca-pq  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg:  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canfrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.I.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  Street.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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PROPOSED   CANADIAN  PARTICIPATION   IN  NETHERLANDS 

INDUSTRIES  FAIR 

Through  the  medium  of  the  Canadian  Government  Exhibition  Commission, 
the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce  is  arranging  that  there  be  a  small 
Canadian  section  at  the  Royal  Netherlands  Industries  Fair  which  will  be  held 
in  Utrecht  for  a  ten-day  period  in  March,  1936. 

Canadian  exporters  who  are  now  doing  business  in  the  Netherlands,  or  who 
are  interested  in  that  market,  and  who  would  like  to  participate  in  this  fair,  are 
requested  to  communicate  with  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 
in  Rotterdam  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  A  limited  amount  of  space  is 
obtainable  at  a  nominal  cost. 

As  one  of  Canada's  leading  foreign  customers,  the  Netherlands  is  an  importer 
of  considerable  quantities  of  Canadian  foodstuffs,  raw  materials,  and  manufac- 
tured goods.  While  some  commodities  are  subject  to  import  restrictions,  a  cer- 
tain outlet  still  exists  for  products  which  can  be  competitively  produced  in 
Canada,  and  it  is  hoped  that  interested  exporters  will  make  use  of  this  oppor- 
tunity for  furthering  their  interests  in  the  Netherlands  market. 
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AUSTRALIAN   BUTTER  SITUATION 

L.  M.  Cosgraye,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  20,  1935. — During  the  past  month  a  rather  sharp  decline 
in  butter  production  occurred  in  most  of  the  States  of  the  Commonwealth, 
especially  during  the  latter  half  of  April,  when  the  contraction  of  supplies  was 
considerably  greater  than  had  been  foreseen.  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land are  mainly  responsible  for  this  decline,  chiefly  owing  to  continued  dry 
weather,  whereas  in  the  State  of  Victoria  rainfall  has  been  well  above  the  aver- 
age and  practically  all  dairying  areas  are  assured  of  ample  winter  feed.  Produc- 
tion as  a  whole,  however,  is  expected  to  be  well  above  the  average  winter  output, 
due  to  continued  improvement  in  collection  and  shipments  under  the  direction 
of  the  Australian  Board  of  Control. 

Total  shipments  of  butter  from  the  Commonwealth  to  the  United  Kingdom 
from  July  1  to  April  27  (latest  date  for  which  accurate  figures  are  available) 
have  totalled  102,628  tons,  an  increase  of  14,326  tons  on  the  total  shipped  for 
the  corresponding  period  of  last  season. 

At  the  time  of  writing,  stocks  of  butter  awaiting  shipment  amount  to  just 
over  4,000  tons,  and  it  is  expected,  as  a  result  of  the  recent  decline  in  manu- 
facture, that  at  the  end  of  May  the  Board  of  Control  will  probably  suspend 
their  policy  of  regulating  weekly  shipments  to  Great  Britain.  The  official  export 
quota  for  May  has  been  fixed  at  53  per  cent,  which  is  4  per  cent  less  than  the 
export  percentage  for  April. 

Official  figures  just  issued  show  that  December  shipments  from  Australia 
realized  an  average  price  of  90s.  4d.  per  cwt.,  and  with  24-88  per  cent  sold  at 
the  established  domestic  price  of  140s.,  the  equalized  price  of  combined  local 
and  export  sales  worked  out  at  102s.  8d.  per  cwt. 

As  the  anticipated  average  for  the  month  of  December  was  95s.  2d.  per 
cwt.,  the  result  attained  is  considerably  above  the  interim  adjustment,  due 
primarily  to  the  rise  in  London  of  over  20s.  per  cwt.,  which  occurred  during 
January  and  the  first  half  of  February. 

The  interim  adjustment  for  April  shipments  has  been  made  on  the  basis 
of  an  average  estimated  price  of  95s.  6d.  per  cwt.,  this  being  based  on  an  expected 
average  price  of  70s.  per  cwt.  for  choicest  quality. 

As  London  prices  at  present  are  in  the  neighbourhood  of  75s.  per  cwt., 
there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  securing  the  anticipated  equalized  price  stated. 

Australian  reports  indicate  that  arrivals  of  butter  into  the  United  King- 
dom aggregated  50,595  tons  for  the  first  five  weeks  ending  April  24,  being  an 
increase  of  some  640  tons  above  the  average  weekly  arrivals  for  the  parallel 
period  in  1934. 

Despite  the  increased  shipments,  as  a  result  of  the  arrivals  of  new  season's 
Continental  butters  prices  of  Australian  "  Kangaroo "  quality  declined,  but 
with  the  recent  reduction  in  Australian  supplies,  in  addition  to  smaller  ship- 
ments from  New  Zealand,  as  compared  with  the  similar  period  last  year,  prices 
have  recently  firmed,  and  United  Kingdom  quotations  are  approximately  Is.  per 
cwt.  higher  at  present  than  at  the  same  period  last  year. 

Australian  shippers  anticipate  that,  unless  European  production  is  much 
heavier  this  season  than  last,  prices  should  remain  firm. 

Competition  in  the  Netherlands  East  Indies  and  Far  Eastern  markets  is 
reported  extremely  keen,  with  Dutch  offerings  at  prices  below  Australian  quota- 
tions and  markets  overstocked. 

PRODUCTION  FACILITIES 

An  interesting  review  of  the  production  facilities  now  existing  in  Australia 
has  recently  been  issued,  which  shows  graphically  the  strong  position  now  occu- 
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pied  by  the  dairy  industry  throughout  the  Commonwealth.  From  this  report, 
it  is  noted  that  the  number  of  butter,  cheese,  and  condensed  milk  factories  now 
in  the  Commonwealth  total  520,  of  which  174  are  established  in  the  State  of 
Victoria,  131  in  New  South  Wales,  118  in  Queensland,  44  in  South  Australia, 
35  in  Tasmania,  and  18  in  Western  Australia.  The  number  of  employees  totals 
5,703,  with  a  wage  bill  annually  of  £1,179,000.  The  value  of  materials  used 
amounts  to  the  substantial  total  of  £17,996,000,  with  an  output  of  £21,035,968; 
with  capital  invested  in  land,  buildings,  plant,  and  machinery  to  a  total  of 
£5,200,000.  The  dairying  industry  of  Australia  is  well  distributed  throughout 
all  States  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  excellent  co-operation  now  exists  between 
the  States  and  the  Federal  Government,  which  has  resulted  in  a  marked  increase 
in  economic  production  and  efficient  export  and  selling  methods  abroad. 


REVIEW  OF  AUSTRALIAN  OVERSEA  TRADE 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  20,  1935. — The  official  statistics  of  Australian  overse 
trade  for  the  nine  months  ending  March  31,  1935,  including  the  March  figures, 
have  recently  been  made  available,  and  indicate  a  considerably  decreased  favour- 
able trading  balance  (in  British  currency  values)  as  follows: — 

July  to  March 
1933-34  1934-35 

Exports  of  merchandise   £75,273,000  £61,678,000 

Imports  of  merchandise   43,493,000  55,707,000 

Commodity  balance   +  31,780,000       +  5,971,000 

Bullion  and  specie  balance   +    5,361,000       +  5,005,000 

Total  trade  balance   +£37,141,000  +£10,976,000 

The  following  schedule  indicates  the  trend  of  imports  and  exports  during 
the  nine  months  under  review  in  comparison  with  the  similar  period  of 

1933-  34:— 

July  to  March 

(In  British  currency)  1933-34  1934-35  Increase 

Imports  of  merchandise   £43,492,998       £55,707,166  £12,214,168 

Imports  of  bullion  and  specie  .  .  934,808  1,262,375  327,567 

Total  imports   £44,427,806  £56,969,541  £12,541,735 

(In  Australian  currency) 

Exports  of  merchandise   £94,279,762  £77,251,443  £17,028,319 

Exports  of  bullion  and  specie. .  ..  7,870,390  7,831,186  39,204 

Total  exports   £102,150,152       £85,082,629  £17,067,523 

In  the  following  table  the  values  of  imports  and  exports  of  merchandise 
are  compared  for  each  of  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  years  1933-34  and 

1934-  35:— 

(British  Currency  Values) 
Imports  Exports 
July  to  March 

1933-34  l! 
£1,000.000  £1 

July  

August  

September  

October  

November  

December  

January   

February   

March   

For  the  nine  months  ending  March  of  the  fiscal  year  1934-35  the  com- 
modity balance  was  favourable  to  the  extent  of  £5,971,000  sterling,  but  showed 
a  marked  decrease  from  the  favourable  balance  for  the  corresponding  period 


1933-34 

1934-35 

1933-34 

1934-35 

1,000,000  £1,000,000  £1,000,000  £1,000,000 

4.28 

5.46 

5.01 

3.71 

4.88 

6.95 

4.48 

4.13 

4.83 

6.27 

7.98 

6.08 

4.92 

6.53 

8.96 

8.07 

5.46 

6.35 

12.25 

7.90 

4.46 

5.67 

10.34 

8.52 

5.26 

6.38 

8.70 

7.07 

4.78 

5.35 

9.09 

7.97 

4.62 

6.74 

8.46 

8.24 
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of  the  previous  year,  which  was  £31,780,000.  Taking  bullion  and  specie  into 
account,  the  total  favourable  balance  for  the  nine  months  of  1934-35  was 
£10,976,000  sterling  as  against  a  favourable  balance  of  £37,141,000  sterling  for 
the  nine  months  of  1933-34. 

IMPORTS 

The  total  imports  for  the  nine-months'  period  ending  March  31,  1935, 
amounted  to  £56,969,541  (British  currency  values),  imports  of  merchandise 
representing  £55,707,166  and  bullion  and  specie  £1,262,375,  as  against  a  total 
of  £44,427,806  (merchandise  £43,492,998,  bullion  and  specie  £934,808)  for  the 
corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year.  Imports  of  merchandise  were  there- 
fore substantially  increased  during  the  period  under  review,  and  the  following 
comparative  schedules  are  of  interest: — 

Increased  Imports 

(British  Currency  Values) 


July  to  March 

1933-34  1934-35 

Fish,  preserved  in  tins   £   420,000  £  580,000 

Fish,  fresh,  smoked,  potted,  etc   145,000  191,000 

Whisky   316,000  368,000 

Tobacco,  unmanufactured   448,000  813,000 

Hides  and  skins — 

Cattle  and  horse   143,000  205,000 

Other  than  cattle  and  horse   155,000  247,000 

Pulp  for  paper  making   217.000  238,000 

Seed,  linseed   145.000  276,000 

Gloves   213,000  257,000 

Trimmings  and  ornaments   181,000  239,000 

Carpets,  linoleums,  etc   749,000  1,047,000 

Piece-goods — 

Canvas  and  duck   263,000  406,000 

Cotton  and  linen   3,451,000  4,047,000 

Hessian  and  other  jute   272.000  323,000 

Silk  or  containing  silk   1,945,000  2,363,000 

Woollens   132,000  213,000 

Sewing  cottons,  threads,  etc   341,000  421,000 

Towels  and  towelling   231,000  298,000 

Cordage  and  twines   89,000  193,000 

Yarns — 

Artificial  silk   409,000  562,000 

Cotton   332,000  448,000 

Kesidual  oil   277,000  402,000 

Paints  and  colours   273,000  338,000 

Cable  and  wire,  covered   324,000  492,000 

Dynamo-electric  machines   165,000  206,000 

Metal  working  machinery   97,000  244.000 

Motive  power  machinery,  excluding  electric  . .    . .  337,000  695,000 

Yarn  and  textile  making  machinery   193,000  232,000 

Alloys   134,000  289,000 

Iron  and  steel — 

Bars,  rods,  ingots,  etc   239,000  311.000 

Pipes  and  tubes   329,000  440,000 

Plate  and  sheet,  plain   234,000  411.000 

Plate  and  sheet,  tinned   809,000  1,008.000 

Plated  ware  and  cutlery   235,000  291.000 

Tools  of  trade,  excluding  machines   436,000  575,000 

Cycle  and  cycle  parts   246,000  389,000 

Motor  chassis  and  parts   1,802.000  3,238.000 

Crude  rubber  and  rubber  waste,  etc   276.000  506.000 

Timber,  undressed   723.000  1,042.000 

Wood  and  wicker  manufactures,  including  furniture  169.000  223.000 

Crockery  and  other  household  ware   305.000  401.000 

Glass  and  glassware   348.000  480.000 

Paper,  printing   1.279.000  1.418.000 

Books,  etc.,  printed   590.000  660.000 

Timepieces,  etc   151.000  256.000 

Surgical  and  dental  instruments   158,000  224.000 

Arms  and  explosives   434.000  406.000 

Gold   809.000  1.250.000 
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The  principal  commodities  to  show  decreased  imports  in  the  nine  months 
of  1934-35,  compared  with  the  corresponding  nine  months  of  1933-34  were: — 


Decreased  Imports 

(British  Currency  Values) 

July  to  March 

1933-34  1934-35 

Tea                                                                                £1,658,000  £1,579,000 

Bags  and  sacks — corn  and  flour                                      1,414,000  872,000 

Lubricating  oil  (mineral)                                                 505,000  492,000 

Petroleum  oil                                                                2,354.000  2,318,000 

Films  for  cinematographs                                                 384,000  347,000 

Fertilizers                                                                          540,000  503,000 

Sulphur  (brimstone)                                                           268,000  226,000 


EXPORTS 

Exports  of  merchandise  for  the  nine  months  ended  March  31,  1935,  were 
valued  in  Australian  currency  at  £77,251,000,  equivalent  to  £61,678,000  ster- 
ling, as  compared  with  £94,280,000,  equivalent  to  £75,273,000  sterling,  for  the 
corresponding  nine  months  of  1933-34.  Bullion  and  specie  shipped  abroad  dur- 
ing the  first  nine  months  of  1934-35  amounted  to  £7,831,000  (Australian  cur- 
rency) as  compared  with  £7,870,000  for  the  corresponding  period  of  1933-34, 
the  equivalent  values  in  sterling  being  £6,267,000  and  £6,296,000  respectively. 
The  marked  decrease  in  the  total  value  of  exports  during  the  period  under  review 
is  more  than  accounted  for  by  the  fall  in  the  return  from  wool  shipments,  but 
several  other  export  items  showed  a  compensating  increase. 

Increases  were  recorded  as  follows  in  the  value  of  exports  of  the  principal 
commodities  during  the  first  nine  months  of  1934-35,  as  compared  with  exports 
for  the  same  period  of  the  previous  year: — 


Increased  Exports 


(Australian  Currency  Values) 

July  to  March 


1933-34 

1934-35 

Butter  

  £6,368,000 

£8,039,000 

  195,000 

351,000 

Eggs  

  1,064,000 

1,149,000 

  1,220,000 

1,538,000 

3,179,000 

.   447,000 

736,000 

  390,000 

422,000 

  266,000 

317,000 

197,000 

367,000 

Wheat  

8,876,000 

  111,000 

405,000 

Flour   

3,392,000 

710,000 

354,000 

Tallow  

642,000 

Coal  

215,000 

Machines  and  machinery  

  342,000 

420,000 

Iron  and  steel  

426,000 

584,000 

Gold  

7,222,000 

Conversely,  substantial  decreases  were  recorded  in  the  export  value  of  the 
following  principal  commodities  for  the  nine  months  ended  March  31,  1935:— 
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Decreased  Exports 

(Australian  Currency  Values)  July  to  March 

1933-34  1934-35 

Milk  and  cream   £   689,000  £  594,000 

Currants,  dried   298,000  195,000 

Raisins,  dried   1,124,000  687,000 

Apples,  fresh   628,000  495,000 

Fruits,  preserved  in  liquid   555.000  492,000 

Sugar   2,279,000  2,191,000 

Rabbit  and  hare  skins   673,000  588,000 

Sheepskins   2,091,000  1,314,000 

Wool- 
Greasy    45,962,000  25,549,000 

Scoured   5,661,000  3,142,000 

Tops   337,000  240,000 

Ores  and  concentrates — 

Silver  and  silver  lead   237.000  189,000 

Zinc   182,000  137,000 

Copper  ingots   230,000  9,000 

Lead,  pig   1,894,000  1,684,000 

Tin  ingots   256,000  230,000 

Zinc,  bars,  blocks,  etc   490,000  295,000 

Leather   494,000  348,000 

Silver   936,000  607,000 


REVENUE  AND  EXPENDITURE  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  AND  STATES 

The  following  schedule  sets  out  the  position  of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  the  Commonwealth  and  States  for  the  first  nine  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
1934-35,  ending  March  31  :— 

First  Nine  Months  of  Fiscal  Year  1934-35 


Revenue  Expenditure  Deficit 

Commonwealth   £53,724,000  £54,247,000       £  523,000 

New  South  Wales   34,357,416  36,617,291  2,259,788 

Victoria   15,034,389  16,630,116  1,595,727 

Queensland  . .   10,844,294  11,311,689  467,395 

South  Australia   7,776,000  7,996,000  220,000 

Western  Australia   6,710,427  6,976,542  266,115 

Tasmania   2,009,224  2,103,483  94,259 


Combined  deficiency  for  the  nine  months       £  5,426,284 
@  $4.86  to  the  £  $26,371,740 


BANKS  BUYING  AND  SELLING  DOLLARS 


Australian  banks,  on  demand  transactions,  are  to-day  buying  United  States 
dollars  at  the  rate  of  $3.94j  (selling  $3.91^),  and  Canadian  dollars  at  $3.94| 
(selling  $3.91|)  in  Australian  currency,  including  the  telegraphic  transfer  ex- 
change on  London  of  £125  10s.  selling  and  £125  buying  on  every  £100  English 
currency. 

AUSTRALIAN  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

The  nine-months'  period  under  review  has  revealed  generally  satisfactory 
progress,  and  there  has  been  no  major  event  of  an  adverse  nature  which  might 
upset  the  economic  balance.  The  results  of  the  State  elections  in  Queensland 
and  New  South  Wales  returning  the  former  parties  to  power  in  each  state  were, 
more  or  less,  as  expected,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  hope  for  a  further  period  of 
stable  government  in  these  two  important  states  of  the  Commonwealth. 

The  Federal  Government,  continuing  its  policy  of  downward  tariff  revision, 
introduced  a  new  schedule  on  March  28  which  provided  for  reduced  rates  over 
a  wide  range  of  articles,  many  of  which  are  manufactured  within  the  Common- 
wealth, but  considered  by  the  Tariff  Board  to  have  been  enjoying  excessive  pro- 
tection. The  inception  of  a  lower  tariff  policy  has  been  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  Canadian  trade  with  Australia,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  manufacturers 
will  profit  to  the  fullest  extent  from  the  preference  they  enjoy  in  the  Australian 
market. 
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Imports  of  merchandise  continued  to  increase  progressively  throughout  the 
period  and  customs  receipts  are  still  mounting.  Customs  and  excise  revenue 
for  the  first  ten  months  of  the  current  fiscal  year  have  reached  the  total  of 
£31,613,718  (Australian  currency),  as  compared  with  a  revenue  total  of  £28,- 
402,914  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  year. 

The  customs  revenue  has  returned  an  increase  of  £2,780,718  on  the  amount 
expected  for  the  period  when  the  Budget  was  prepared,  and  it  is  very  probable 
that  collections  for  the  full  twelve-months'  period  will  exceed  the  Budget  esti- 
mates by  rather  more  than  £3,000,000.  This  substantial  and  unexpected  excess 
will  balance  the  Federal  Budget  without  difficulty. 

The  substantial  increase  in  imports,  combined  with  a  considerable  decrease 
in  export  totals,  due  largely  to  the  disappointing  prices  received  for  this  year's 
wool  clip,  as  well  as  low  wheat,  butter,  and  meat  prices,  has  led  to  a  consider- 
able shrinkage  in  Australia's  credit  balance  abroad.  However,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  substantial  reserves  have  been  built  up  to  meet  fluctuations  in  Aus- 
tralia's balance  of  payments,  the  adverse  movement  this  year  cannot  be  considered 
abnormal  or  disconcerting. 

Following  is  a  schedule  showing  the  annual  trade  balances  since  1923  and 
which  may  be  of  interest: — 


Calendar  Imports  Exports 

Year  Sterling  Currency  Trade  Balance 

1923    £136,000,000  £114.000,000  -£22,000,000 

1924    145,000,000  142,000,000  -  3,000,000 

1925    159,000,000  156,000,000  -  3,000,000 

1926    159,000,000  145,000,000  -  14,000,000 

1927    162,000,000  145,000,000  -  17,000,000 

1928   140,000,000  137,000,000  —  3,000,000 

1929    145,000,000  136.000,000  -  9,000,000 

1930    95,000,000  112,000,000  +  17,000,000 

1931    44,000,000  81,000,000  +  37,000,000 

1932    54,000,000  87,000,000  +  33,000,000 

1933    57,000,000  110,000,000  +  53,000,000 

1934    69,000,000  88,000,000  +  19,000,000 


It  is  difficult  to  discover  any  combination  of  circumstances  arising  overseas 
that  would  appear  likely  to  greatly  increase  the  price  of  wool,  meat,  and  other 
primary  products,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  higher  prices  for  Australian 
primary  products  are  essential  to  further  recovery  within  the  Commonwealth. 
Australia  has  enjoyed  five  consecutive  satisfactory  seasons,  and  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events  a  drought  season  may  be  not  far  distant.  Queensland  has  been 
suffering  for  some  months  from  a  prolonged  and  serious  drought,  and  large 
numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle  are  being  destroyed  for  that  reason.  Queensland  is 
a  most  important  grazing  state,  and  production  conditions  there  have  been  very 
unsatisfactory  for  some  time.  A  generally  poor  season,  combined  with  low 
prices,  would  necessitate  the  application  of  corrective  measures  either  by  an 
increase  in  the  exchange  premium  on  sterling  possibly  supplemented  by  increased 
tariffs  on  importations,  either  or  both  of  which  would  be  detrimental  to  Cana- 
dian trade  with  Australia. 

AUSTRALIAN   WHEAT   AND  FLOUR 

M.  T.  Stewart,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Melbourne,  May  20,  1935. — Australian  exports  of  wheat  and  flour  for  the 
period  commencing  December  1,  ending  May  15,  totalled  54,566,881  bushels,  as 
compared  with  shipments  of  42,460,054  bushels  for  the  corresponding  period  of 
last  year.  Of  the  above  totals,  flour  shipments  constituted  296,851  tons  as 
against  270,732  tons  for  the  corresponding  period  of  the  previous  season.  The 
market  for  Australian  wheat  receded  somewhat  during  the  latter  half  of  April, 
but  since  the  beginning  of  May  a  decided  improvement  has  taken  place  owing 
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to  a  firm  demand  from  the  East.  China  has  bought  several  cargoes  of  Aus- 
tralian wheat  during  the  past  month,  and  Japan  has  also  been  a  willing  pur- 
chaser. 

The  small  exportable  surplus  left  in  Australia  is  moving  steadily,  but 
shippers  from  New  South  Wales  and  Victoria  are  rather  hesitant  to  sell  at  cur- 
rent prices.  Prices  have  not  advanced,  however,  to  any  extent,  and  growers  are 
receiving,  on  the  average,  about  2s.  lid.  per  bushel  at  country  sidings,  equivalent 
to  57  cents  Canadian,  and  quotations  f.o.b.  steamer  are  3s.  6d.,  equivalent  to  68 
cents.  It  was  reported  last  month  that  the  demand  from  the  East  had  fallen 
off,  and  buying  from  that  source  was  not  expected  to  be  prominent  again  for 
some  time,  but  renewed  demand  has  come  from  that  quarter  rather  suddenly 
and  has  had  a  very  benficial  effect  on  the  Australian  market.  Seasonal  con- 
ditions are  not  as  generally  favourable  for  the  seeding  operations  as  is  desirable, 
and  unusually  dry  weather  in  Western  Australia  has  delayed  sowing.  In  South 
Australia  conditions  are  considered  satisfactory,  although  rainfall  is  required  in 
some  areas.  Rainfall  in  recent  weeks  has  been  abundant  in  certain  parts  of 
Victoria  and  New  South  Wales,  but  several  large  wheat-growing  areas  are  still 
in  need  of  rain. 

FLOUR 

The  outstanding  feature  in  the  flour  market  during  the  past  month  has 
been  the  strong  demand  for  flour  from  Dairen,  and  it  is  estimated  that  more 
than  30,000  tons  of  Australian  flour  have  been  sold  for  the  above  destination 
within  the  past  few  weeks.  This  Eastern  demand  has  been  the  one  sustaining 
factor  of  the  flour  market  as  United  Kingdom  requirements  have  greatly  fallen 
off.  The  majority  of  millers  have  sufficient  orders  to  carry  them  well  into  June, 
and  although  buying  from  the  East  has  eased  considerably  at  the  time  of  writ- 
ing, it  is  anticipated  that  further  demands  will  come  from  the  East  and  help 
support  this  market. 

The  export  price  of  flour  is  unchanged  at  £7  12s.  6d.  in  49-pound  sacks, 
equivalent  to  $29.81  Canadian,  per  ton  (2,000  pounds) ,  and  £7  7s.  6d.  per  ton  in 
150-pound  bags,  equivalent  to  $28.84  Canadian  currency.  The  local  price  of 
flour  per  ton  (2,000  pounds)  is  £8  17s.  6d.,  taxes  extra,  delivered  Melbourne. 

CHARTERING 

Freights  are  quiet  and  very  few  charters  are  being  finalized.  The  minimum 
rates  which  have  been  put  into  force  by  the  Shipowners'  Association  proved  no 
inducement  to  shippers  to  charter  forward.  The  minimum  rates  agreed  upon  for 
the  United  Kingdom  and  the  East,  effective  May  16,  are  as  follows: — 


Bags 

Bulk 

From 

s.  d. 

s.  d. 

To 

24  6 

22  0 

United  Kingdom 

13  0 

11  6 

Orient 

25  6 

23  0 

•  United  Kingdom 

15  0 

13  6 

Orient 

....       24  6 

22  0 

United  Kingdom 

14  0 

12  6 

Orient 

All  freights  are  payable  in  English  currency  per  ton  of  2,240  pounds. 


AUSTRALIAN  TRADE-MARK  REGULATIONS 

The  Trade  Commissioner  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  Sydney,  Australia, 
reports  that  by  a  proclamation  gazetted  on  April  11,  1935,  the  words  "  Empire  u 
and  "  Commonwealth  "  have  been  declared  to  be  prohibited  words  under  the 
Trade  Marks  Act.  In  future  any  trade-mark  which  contains  either  of  these 
words  will  be  refused  registration  in  Australia, 
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TRADE  OF  TANGANYIKA  IN  1934 

H.  W.  Brighton,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Cape  Town,  May  23,  1935.— The  general  trade  of  Tanganyika  for  1934 
continued  to  improve  as  in  the  two  previous  years,  with  an  excess  of  exports  over 
imports  of  £500,000  sterling,  and  an  increase  in  imports  of  20  per  cent  over  1933, 
which  suggests  a  resumption  of  development  and  an  increase  in  general  purchas- 
ing power. 

The  total  volume  of  trade  for  the  past  three  years  is  shown  in  the  following 
table.  The  figures  in  each  case  are  exclusive  of  transit  and  transhipment  goods 
and  of  bullion  and  specie,  other  than  exports  of  unrefined  gold  from  the  gold- 
fields  of  the  territory,  which  are  included: — 


1932                1933  1934 

Trade  imports   £1,749,849  £1,868,579  £2,241,354 

Government  imports   122,163             78,108  101,831 

Total  imports   1,872,012  1,946,687  2,343,185 

Domestic  exports  .   2,190,148  2,543,162  2,645,283 

Re-exports   166,794           182,716  211,306 

Total  exports   2,356,942  2,725,878  2,856,589 

Volume  of  trade   4,228,954  4,672,565  5,199,774 


The  visible  balance  of  trade  in  pounds  sterling  and  as  a  percentage  of  the 
total  imports  for  each  of  the  five  years  is  shown  below,  government  imports 
being  included  with  trade  imports  in  computing  the  balance: — 

1930  1931  1932  1933  1934 

£   -1,084,667    -604,872    +484,930    +779,191  +513,404 

Per  cent   -  27    -        24    +        26    +        40    +  22 

IMPORT  TRADE 

The  total  imports  (exclusive  of  bullion  and  specie)  increased  in  value  from 
£1,946,687  in  1933  to  £2,343,185,  an  increase  of  £396,498  or  over  20  per  cent. 

Imports  from  the  British  Empire  continued  to  decline,  due  primarily  to  the 
decrease  from  the  United  Kingdom.  These  amounted  to  47-3  per  cent  of  the 
total  as  against  49  per  cent  in  1933  and  52-3  per  cent  in  1932,  of  which  the  United 
Kingdom  is  credited  with  27-6  per  cent  in  1934,  29-1  per  cent  in  1933,  and  30-4 
per  cent  in  1932. 

As  in  previous  years,  Japan  followed  the  United  Kingdom  as  a  supplier  with 
22-3  per  cent  as  compared  to  21-4  per  cent  in  1933  and  16-4  per  cent  in  1932. 
Percentages  in  1933  credited  to  other  principal  sources  of  supply  were:  Kenya 
and  Uganda,  11-5;  Germany,  9-8;  United  States,  5-7;  British  India,  5-3;  Dutch 
East  Indies,  4-2:  Holland,  2-3;  Belgium,  1-5;  and  France,  1  -2. 

The  highest  percentage  increases  were  from  the  neighbouring  territories  of 
Kenya  and  Uganda,  which  increased  from  8-8  per  cent  in  1932  to  10-1  per  cent 
in  1933  and  to  11-5  per  cent  in  1934,  made  up  mainly  of  food  products.  The 
United  States  showed  the  next  important  increase  over  1933  of  2-3  per  cent, 
mainly  of  road  transport  requisites.  The  position  of  Japan  as  the  main  supplier 
of  textile  manufactures  was  more  than  maintained,  adversely  affecting  that  of 
British  India  and  Holland,  with  an  increase  also  of  0-9  in  her  percentage  share 
of  the  total  trade. 

In  order  of  value,  the  principal  imports  were:  cotton  piece-goods,  machinery, 
other  foodstuffs,  gasolene,  iron  and  steel  manufactures,  building  materials,  sugar, 
motor  trucks,  cigarettes,  tools  and  implements,  grain,  coal  oil,  spirits,  jute  bags 
and  sacks,  wheat  flour,  drugs  and  medicines,  motor  cars,  wines  and  beer,  tires  and 
tubes,  lubricating  oil,  cotton  blankets,  artificial  silk,  boots  and  shoes,  fuel  oil, 
manufactured  tobacco. 

Foodstuffs  imported  in  order  of  importance  were:  corn  meal  and  flour,  tea, 
condensed  milk,  butter,  spices,  confectionery,  ghee,  cured  and  salted  fish,  bacon 
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and  ham,  preserved  fruit,  biscuits,  garlic  and  onions,  canned  fish,  preserved 
meats,  cheese,  and  salt.  Famine  and  drought  in  some  parts  of  the  territory 
during  the  year  were  responsible  for  a  considerable  increase  in  the  imports  of 
corn  from  Kenya.  While  the  imports  of  salt  are  now  practically  negligible,  nearly 
every  other  item  showed  an  increase  over  the  figures  for  1933.  The  Territory, 
however,  offers  possibilities  of  increasing  the  local  production  of  certain  food- 
stuffs for  local  consumption,  particularly  tea,  butter,  cheese,  bacon,  ham,  onions, 
and  salt. 

Owing  to  increased  activities  in  the  mining  industry,  imports  of  machinery 
increased  by  7  per  cent  over  1933.  Greater  native  purchasing  power  was  reflected 
in  the  increased  imports  of  cotton  piece-goods  and  blankets,  cigarettes,  sugar, 
boots  and  shoes,  while  mining  and  industrial  progress  was  reflected  in  increased 
imports  of  motor  vehicles,  gasolene,  lubricating  and  fuel  oil,  building  materials, 
tools,  and  iron  and  steel  manufactures. 

EXPORT  TRADE 

Domestic  exports  increased  in  value  from  £2,543,162  in  1933  to  £2,645,283 
in  1934,  an  increase  of  £102,121  or  4  per  cent.  Of  this  total  the  British  Empire 
took  68-2  per  cent  and  foreign  countries  31-8  per  cent.  Kenya  and  Uganda  were 
the  principal  purchasers  with  30-9  per  cent,  followed  by  the  United  Kingdom 
with  27-4  per  cent.  Belgium  and  Germany  were  the  principal  foreign  countries 
of  destination,  each  taking  8-7  per  cent.  These  two  were  followed  by  Holland, 
2-9;  Japan,  2-5;  France,  2;  Italy,  1-8;  and  the  United  States,  1  per  cent. 

The  principal  exports  in  order  of  their  importance  were:  grain  (other  than 
rice),  cotton,  rice,  sisal,  gold,  coffee,  ghee,  ground  nuts,  copra,  sesame,  hides  and 
skins,  ivory,  and  beeswax.  Of  these,  records  were  again  established  in  the  exports 
of  sisal,  coffee,  cotton,  gold,  and  ghee,  the  five  of  which  account  for  75  per  cent 
of  the  total  export  trade  of  the  Territory. 

The  United  Kingdom  for  the  first  time  was  displaced  as  principal  pur- 
chaser. This  position  fell  to  Kenya  and  Uganda,  as  a  result  of  bumper  crops  of 
coffee  in  Bukabo  and  of  cotton  in  Mwanza,  and  also  by  an  increase  of  100  per 
cent  in  the  supply  of  manufactured  tobacco.  Japan,  due  to  her  purchases  of 
cotton,  entered  the  list  of  direct  purchasers. 

On  the  whole,  the  average  level  of  prices  during  the  year  was  lower  than 
in  1933,  exceptions  being  gold  and  cotton,  but  at  the  end  of  1934  there  were  indi- 
cations of  an  upward  trend,  particularly  in  copra  and  oil  seeds.  Promising  results 
were  obtained  from  extensive  prospecting  and  development  activity  in  the  mining 
field,  and  the  beneficial  effect  of  this,  together  with  the  outlay  of  new  capital  on 
local  transport  purchases,  wages,  and  salaries  are  materially  influencing  the 
trade  and  revenue  of  the  Territory. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BRITISH  MALAYA 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  in  Straits  currency:  SSI  equals  57  cents  Canadian  at  present  exchange) 

Singapore,  May  18,  1935. — During  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  year 
business  in  British  Malaya  continued  to  improve,  although  there  was  a  slight 
recession  during  March  owing  to  a  drop  in  rubber  and  tin  prices.  This  lull, 
especially  felt  in  the  import  business,  was  more  pronounced  during  April  and 
continues  at  the  time  of  writing.  However,  this  is  considered  to  be  merely  a 
temporary  condition  and  the  natural  result  of  over-optimism  on  the  part  of 
dealers  who  were  led  to  overtrade  by  the  almost  too  sudden  return  to  normal 
during  1934  resulting   from  stabilization  in  the  rubber  industry.    It  is  felt  that 
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the  situation  will  soon  right  itself  since  the  export  trade  of  the  country  is  on  a 
highly  satisfactory  basis. 

The  total  trade  of  British  Malaya  was  27  per  cent  over  the  figure  for  the 
first  quarter  of  1934.  Imports  were  valued  at  $121,583,000  against  $99,243,000, 
an  increase  of  19  per  cent.  Exports  totalled  $154,372,000  against  $117,197,000, 
an  increase  of  31  per  cent.  The  increases  in  export  values  were  general,  but 
affected  rubber  and  tin  principally. 

In  the  import  trade  the  principal  increases  were  in  the  following  (values 
in  parentheses  are  for  the  first  quarter  of  1934) :  grain  and  flour,  $12,339,000 
($10,186,000)  ;  miscellaneous  food  and  drink,  $14,994,000  ($12,260,000)  ;  rubber 
and  gutta-percha,  $18,130,000  ($12,089,000)  ;  iron  and  steel  and  manufactures 
thereof,  $3,961,000  ($2,521,000)  ;  machinery,  $1,892,000  ($927,000)  ;  oils,  fuels, 
and  resins,  $17,631,000  ($15,589,000);  vehicles  of  all  kinds,  including  motor 
cars,  locomotives,  etc.,  $4,273,000  ($3,258,000) .  Almost  all  other  items  of  import 
showed  increases. 

Recently  published  figures  for  the  year  1934  show  that  the  port  of  Singa- 
pore still  dominates  both  the  import  and  export  trade  of  British  Malaya.  Of 
the  gross  imports  for  the  year  amounting  to  $471,434,000,  72  per  cent  or  $342,- 
021,000  passed  through  the  port  of  Singapore.  Of  the  exports,  Singapore 
handled  57  per  cent— $325,987,000  out  of  the  total  of  $568,492,000. 

PRICES 

As  compared  with  the  average  for  the  year  1934,  prices  for  export  com- 
modities were  generally  better  during  January  and  February,  although  they  fell 
during  March.  The  average  weighted  index  of  export  commodity  values  was  65-5 
during  January-February,  but  61-6  in  March  as  compared  with  63-5  for  the 
year  1934  and  45-2  for  the  year  1933  (base  year  1929).  The  principal  cause 
for  the  drop  in  the  index  during  the  month  of  March  was  lower  prices  for 
Malaya's  principal  exports,  rubber  and  tin.  Other  export  commodity  values 
remained  steady  or  tended  upward. 

NOTES   ON   EXPORT  PRODUCTS 

Rubber. — The  price  of  rubber  remained  firm  during  January  and  February 
at  21  cents  Straits  per  pound,  but  fell  during  March  to  19  cents,  at  which  level 
or  slightly  higher  it  has  remained  up  to  the  time  of  writing.  The  International 
Rubber  Regulation  Committee  announced  at  the  end  of  February  that  the 
quotas  for  producing  countries  would  be  75  per  cent  of  the  standard  tonnage 
allotments  during  the  second  quarter  of  the  year  and  70  per  cent  during  the 
third  quarter.  This  alone  did  not  cause  the  fall  in  price  to  pre-restriction  levels, 
although  the  dissatisfaction  of  speculators  was  expressed  in  the  drop.  Other 
contributory  causes  were:  (a)  a  failure  of  United  Kingdom  buyers  to  recognize 
that  while  large  stocks  of  rubber  were  being  held  in  England  the  world  stocks 
had  declined;  (b)  a  general  lack  of  confidence  in  the  commodity  markets 
resulting  from  the  investigation  into  the  collapse  of  the  pepper  pool;  (c)  a  break 
in  the  price  of  cotton  on  the  New  York  exchanges  adding  to  the  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  commodities  generally;  (d)  the  unsettled  European  political  situation; 
and  (e)  the  fear  that  United  States  consumption  may  fall  off.  This  last-named 
was  perhaps  the  most  important  cause  of  the  fall  in  prices. 

Uneasiness  in  the  rubber  market  had  an  almost  immediate  effect  on  busi-  . 
ness  in  this  country.  The  disquieting  situation  has  been  almost  entirely  relieved 
by  the  announcement  by  the  International  Rubber  Restriction  Committee  late 
in  March  that  the  production  quotas  would  be  revised.  During  April,  May, 
and  June  producing  countries  are  to  be  allowed  to  export  70  per  cent  of  their 
standard  tonnage  allotments,  and  during  the  remainder  of  1935,  65  per  cent. 
With  this  announcement  prices  rose  slightly  and  firmed  and  rubber  shares 
steadied. 
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Tin. — Although  the  Malayan  mining  industry  is  generally  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  International  Tin  Restriction  Scheme,  opposition  has  been  at  least 
temporarily  allayed  by  the  announcement  that  production  quotas  will  be  raised 
as  from  April  1  to  45  per  cent  of  standard  allotments.  This  has  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  Malayan  industry,  since  it  is  contended  here  that  the  price  of 
the  metal  is  unduly  high  as  compared  with  other  commodity  values.  Malaya 
is  in  favour  of  a  higher  rate  of  production  at  lower  prices  since  her  production 
costs  are  lower  than  those  of  other  producing  countries.  The  restriction  scheme, 
it  is  argued,  has  tended  to  reduce  production  and  raise  prices  to  the  benefit  of 
Malaya's  competitors  who  are  also  signatories  to  the  control  agreement. 

The  present  year  will  be  an  important  one  for  the  tin  industry,  since  by 
the  end  of  1935  a  decision  will  have  to  be  made  as  to  whether  or  not  the  present 
agreement  will  be  continued  after  December,  1936.  Control  in  some  form  is 
desired  by  the  Malayan  industry,  but  miners  here  are  opposed  to  a  renewal 
unless  a  more  equitable  basis  of  assessment  is  afforded. 

The  price  of  tin  tended  downward  during  the  first  quarter  and  in  March 
averaged  $108.23  per  picul  (133-J-  pounds)  on  the  local  market  as  compared  with 
$114.43  during  1934.  Some  uneasiness  was  felt  since  it  was  believed  that  the  drop 
in  price  was  due  to  manipulations  by  powerful  interests,  and  moreover  there  was 
a  suspicion  that  there  might  be  some  connection  between  the  collapse  of  the 
pepper  pool  and  the  tin  market.  These  fears  had  the  effect  of  stimulating  local 
opposition  to  the  tin  control  agreement,  and  the  drop  in  price,  coincident 
with  the  fall  in  rubber  values,  aggravated  the  condition  of  British  Malayan 
trade  during  March. 

Other  Products. — The  pineapple  canners  reached  an  agreement  in  March 
to  stop  undercutting  of  prices.  By  this  agreement  prices  are  fixed  each  day, 
and  to  ensure  support  the  canners  are  required  to  contribute  to  a  cess  levied  on 
each  case  produced.  If  the  canner  adheres  to  the  agreement,  his  share  of  the 
cess  is  returned  in  the  form  of  a  dividend.  Should  he  undercut  the  agreed  price 
his  contributions  to  the  cess  are  subject  to  forfeiture.  This  action  on  the  part 
of  the  industry  itself  is  a  timely  aid  to  the  efforts  of  the  local  government  to 
stabilize  and  improve  the  condition  of  the  pineapple  canning  industry,  which 
is  now  assuming  large  proportions  and  is  becoming  an  important  source  of  income 
to  the  country. 

During  1934  a  government  forestry  department  was  organized  in  the  Straits 
Settlements,  the  main  object  being  the  development  of  the  local  saw-mill  indus- 
try and  the  extension  of  its  foreign  and  domestic  trade.  Government  inspection, 
grading,  and  the  development  of  definite  standards  appear  already  to  have  had 
their  effect  on  the  trade,  especially  with  the  United  Kingdom. 

Considerable  publicity  was  given  to  tuba  root  during  the  first  quarter. 
Because  of  its  high  retonone  content,  supplies  grown  on  Singapore  Island  are  in 
great  demand  by  American  and  European  manufacturers  of  insecticides.  Sup- 
plies are  limited  and  the  price  has  risen  to  $70  per  picul  (133^  pounds) .  Produc- 
tion at  the  present  time  is  entirely  in  the  hands  of  Chinese  squatters,  but  owing 
to  the  strong  demand  others  are  now  becoming  interested  and  there  is  every  likeli- 
hood of  production  on  a  larger  scale. 

The  prices  and  prospects  for  cocoanut  oil,  copra,  damar,  gambier,  palm  oil, 
rattans,  and  tapioca  improved  during  the  quarter. 

An  indication  of  the  financial  position  of  Singapore  was  given  recently  when  a 
new  municipal  $4,000,000  3  ner  cent  debenture,  maturing  1975-85,  was  over- 
subscribed to  the  extent  of  $17,000,000. 

Late  in  December  work  was  commenced  on  the  new  Singapore  Harbour 
Board  wharves  by  an  English  firm  of  contractors.    This  work  is  to  be  com- 
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pleted  early  in  1938  and  will  provide  an  additional  3,300  feet  of  deep-water 
wharves  and  thirteen  new  warehouses.  In  January  storage  charges  in  the  Har- 
bour Board  warehouses  were  cut  by  50  per  cent, 

It  was  recently  announced  that  the  British  Government  will  spend  £2,700,- 
000  in  Singapore  for  defence  purposes  during  1935-36.  This  provides  for  the 
continuation  of  the  work  on  the  Naval  Base  and  extensions  to  air  bases  on 
Singapore  Island. 

The  British  Malayan  Broadcasting  Corporation  was  launched  in  April, 
and  a  sale  of  200,000  S$l  shares  was  over-subscribed.  It  is  expected  that  this 
corporation  will  commence  broadcasting  during  the  present  year. 

Early  in  April  a  Polish  trade  exhibition  ship  arrived  in  Singapore.  Among 
the  goods  on  display  were  tinned  hams  and  meats,  woollen  and  half-woollen 
goods,  yarn,  cloth,  explosives,  pipes,  iron  and  steel  plates,  zinc  plates,  and  wood 
veneers.  This  trade  ship  was  in  Singapore  for  several  days  before  proceeding 
on  a  tour  of  the  ports  of  China  and  Japan. 


FOREIGN  TRADE  OF  SARAWAK  IN  1934 

B.  C.  Butler,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

(All  values  in  Straits  currency:  SSI  equals  57  cents  Canadian  at  present  exchange) 

Singapore,  May  18,  1935. — The  State  of  Sarawak,  over  which  the  Brooke 
family  has  ruled  as  Rajahs  since  1841,  consists  of  a  territory  some  50,000  square 
miles  in  area  along  the  northwest  coast  of  Borneo. 

The  total  trade  in  merchandise  of  this  native  state  increased  by  38  per  cent 
in  1934,  amounting  to  $35,417,473  against  $25,684,520  in  1933.  Exports,  con- 
sisting principally  of  rubber,  oil,  pepper,  coal,  and  miscellaneous  native  products 
such  as  sago,  jelutong,  damar,  copra,  rattans,  etc.,  totalled  $21,458,033  in  1934 
against  $14,335,898  in  1933,  an  increase  of  approximately  50  per  cent.  This 
improved  export  trade  is  accounted  for  by  increases  in  the  quantity  and  value  of 
the  rubber,  pepper,  and  oil  exports,  the  principal  increase  being  in  the  case  of 
rubber. 

Most  imports  enter  Sarawak  via  the  port  of  Singapore.  Imports  for  the 
year  were  valued  at  $13,959,440  against  $11,348,622  in  1932,  an  increase  of  23  per 
cent.  Imports  of  interest  to  Canada,  with  values  for  the  years  1934,  1933,  and 
1932  respectively,  are  listed  hereunder: — 


1934 

1933 

1932 

Figures 

in  Straits 

Dollars 

$194,059 

$  56,275 

$  49,548 

31,645 

24,083 

20,233 

Cycles  and  motor  cycles  and  accessories.. 

72,465 

31,632 

35,612 

103,342 

70,862 

46,623 

109,432 

181,466 

90,198 

61,331 

26,157 

14,100 

Flour2  

136,588 

133.033 

99,635 

5,522 

3,647 

3,305 

10,483 

7,254 

7,817 

Macaroni  and  vermicelli  

23,710 

14,207 

12,619 

Milk,  condensed  and  sterilized  

821,447 

249,826 

188,005 

Motor  lorries  and  cars  

79,499 

45,388 

21,293 

Accessories  for  above  

46,244 

48,392 

42,113 

67,011 

49,965 

50,712 

!By  weight,  883  tons  in  1934;  534  tons  in  1933;  410  tons  in  1932.  2  By  weight,  1,542  tons 
in  1934;  ].450  tons  in  1933;  1,413  tons  in  1932. 
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PAPER   TRADE   IN  BELGIUM 

Maurice  Belanger,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Brussels,  May  15,  1935. — The  Belgian  paper  industry  dates  from  the  four- 
teenth century,  when  the  first  mills  were  established  in  what  is  now  known  as 
the  Province  of  Brabant.  It  developed  rapidly  and  became  a  serious  competitor 
of  English  and  French  mills.  To-day,  in  spite  of  the  great  handicap  of  having 
to  import  all  their  requirements  in  raw  materials,  Belgian  paper  and  cardboard 
mills  employ  some  16,000  workmen  and  continue  to  compete  successfully  in 
many  classes  of  paper  with  foreign  manufacturers. 

production 

The  annual  production  of  paper  and  cardboard  in  Belgium,  which  amounted 
to  40,000  metric  tons  in  1924,  reached  160,000  metric  tons  in  1934,  an  increase 
of  300  per  cent  in  a  period  of  ten  years.  The  peak  year  was  1929,  when 
189,000  tons  were  produced,  but  since  then  the  competition  of  foreign  producers 
has  forced  Belgian  firms  not  only  to  curtail  production  by  some  30,000  tons, 
but  to  make  drastic  reductions  in  price,  so  that  the  industry  to-day  is  considered 
to  be  going  through  difficult  times.  Manufacturers  have  to  face  the  competition 
of  countries  favoured  with  an  abundant  supply  of  pulpwood  and  claim  that  they 
are  not  afforded  sufficient  protection.  One  of  the  Belgian  mills  has  removed  its 
equipment  to  England,  and  in  another  mill  a  large  unit  specially  designed  for 
the  production  of  newsprint  is  reported  to  have  lain  idle  since  its  installation 
some  four  or  five  years  ago.  The  recent  devaluation  of  Belgian  currency,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  importers,  should  cause  a  rise  of  between  10  and  20  per  cent 
in  prices  of  imported  papers,  may  improve  the  situation  to  some  extent  by  allow- 
ing a  greater  margin  of  profit  on  export  sales,  and  is  expected  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  the  home  market  by  curtailing  imports  of  foreign  paper. 

Of  the  mills  in  operation,  about  fifteen  are  of  considerable  importance. 
Their  production  is  highly  diversified  and  includes  photographic  paper,  vegetable 
parchment,  cellophane  and  bituminized  paper  and  board — which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  specialties — as  well  as  wrapping  paper,  writing,  drawing  and  print- 
ing papers  (newsprint,  offsets,  etc.),  bank  paper,  cardboard,  wallpaper,  straw 
paper  and  board,  cigarette  paper,  blotting  paper,  waxed,  lace,  tarred,  and  tissue 
paper. 

A  list  of  the  leading  Belgian  mills,  with  their  approximate  daily  capacity 
and  main  items  of  production,  is  on  file  at  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Com- 
merce, and  will  be  supplied  on  request  to  Canadian  firms  interested. 

CONSUMPTION  AND  TRADE 

The  total  consumption  of  paper  and  cardboard  of  all  kinds  in  Belgium  in 
1934  amounted  to  about  205,000  metric  tons,  or  approximately  25  kilograms  per 
head,  compared  to  27  in  Great  Britain,  30  in  France,  and  10  in  Italy.  Domestic 
production  does  not  equal  consumption,  and  is  short  of  the  requirements  of  the 
market  by  about  45,000  tons,  which  must  be  imported.  _  Actually,  imports 
exceed  the  difference  between  production  and  consumption,  and  amounted  in 
1934  to  81,034  tons,  due  to  the  specialization  of  some  of  the  Belgian  mills  in 
certain  kinds  of  paper  of  which  the  surplus  production  finds  a  market  abroad. 
Having  due  regard  to  the  importance  of  the  domestic  output,  the  trade  in  paper 
in  Belgium  may  be  considered  as  fairly  important. 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

The  following  table  shows  imports  and  exports,  in  metric  tons,  of  the  various 
kinds  of  paper  and  cardboard  in  1934  and  gives  a  fairly  accurate  picture  of  the 
nature  of  Belgian  production  and  of  import  possibilities: — 

Imports  Exports 


Item  M.  Tons  M.  Tons 
Ordinary  wrapping  paper,  in  sheets  or  rolls,  weighing  from  40 

to  300  grams  per  square  metre   1,355  48,829 

Sulphurized  paper  (vegetable  parchment)   600  38,254 

Other  wrapping  paper  (including  grease-proof,  tarred,  corrugated, 

crepe,  etc.)   129,187  6,662 

Newsprint   234,086  38,909 

Ordinary  cardboard,  in  sheets  or  rolls,  weighing  over  300  grams 

per  square  metre   25,701  7,720 

Roofing  paper,  weighing  over  150  grams  per  square  metre  .  .   . .  10,466  1,519 

Sensitized  paper  and  board  for  photography   726  2,820 

Abrasive  papers   3,373  46 

Cigarette  papers   5,855  24 

Bituminized  paper  and  board   2,248  30,565 

Wallpaper   6,268  16,818 

Blotting  paper  and  board  and  filter  paper   1,003  29 

Waste  paper  and  board   126,136  57,674 

Carbon  paper   662  292 

Paper  impregnated  with  tobacco  juice  or  perfume,  reaction  paper, 

disinfecting  paper,  chemical  paper,  fly-paper  and  the  like  .  .  38  4,390 

Paper  ruled  or  lined,  for  registers,  books,  music,  etc   84  998 

Paper,  laid  or  water-marked  and  calendered  paper   3,912  106 

Paper  and  board  glazed  or  enamelled,  in  white  or  colour   8,208  3,566 

Special  paper  and  board  n.e.L,  including  paper  and  board 
marbled,  veined,  printed,  gilt,  silvered,  metallized,  coloured 
in  two  colours,  velveted,  micaceous,  watered,  coated  with 
wood  or  cork,  oiled,  varnished,  waxed,  gummed  goffered, 
grained,  corrugated,  stamped,  reinforced  or  interlaid  with 

fabric,  etc.  . .  _ . .  23,209  23,932 

Paper  or  board  n.e.L,  cut  for  a  special  purpose,  such  as  folding 

cartons,  labels,  etc   6,504  207 

Paper  and  board  n.e.i.  not  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of 

mechanical  wood  pulp   21,212  57,096 

Paper  and  board  n.e.i.  containing  more  than  10  per  cent  of 

wood  pulp   170,012  2,151 

Letter-paper,  letter-cards  and  envelopes   721  979 

Bags,   sacks,   sachets  made1  of   ordinary   wrapping   paper,  not 

printed  on  and  without  ornamentation   27  526 

Other   bags,   sacks,   sachets,   boxes,   cases,   caskets,   tubes,  etc., 

destined  for  containing  goods   6,379  1,547 

Hand-made  paper   508  58 

Miscellaneous  paper  and  board  not  mentioned  above   21,863  9,423 


Total  paper  and  cardboard   810,343  355,140 


MARKET  NOTES 

The  following  notes  may  be  of  assistance  to  Canadian  exporters  in  deter- 
mining the  nature  of  the  market  and  the  possibilities  for  the  sale  of  Canadian 
paper  in  Belgium. 

Writing  Paper. — There  are  eight  firms  in  Belgium  engaged  in  the  production 
of  writing  paper  in  a  fairly  large  way.  In  spite  of  this,  some  writing  paper  is 
imported,  mostly  laid  or  water-marked  and  calendered  paper  of  higher  grade. 

Writing  paper  is  imported  almost  exclusively  in  sheets  of  22  inches  by  34 
inches.  The  paper  is  shipped  in  reams  of  500  sheets  wrapped  separately  and 
packed  twelve  reams  to  a  case. 

The  weights  in  greatest  demand  for  imported  writing  papers  are  around 
70  to  75  grams  per  square  metre.  The  regular  finish  seems  to  be  the  best  seller 
on  this  market,  although  the  ripple  finish  is  also  in  good  demand.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  call  for  linen-finish  writing  papers.  White  writing  papers  are  sold 
almost  exclusively,  coloured  paper  representing  only  10  per  cent  of  the  sales. 
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In  the  opinion  of  the  trade,  only  high-grade  bond  papers  could  be  imported 
profitably  from  Canada,  as  competition  from  local  manufacturers  in  the  lower 
grades  would  make  remunerative  sales  impossible.  Canadian  bond  papers  are 
imported  at  the  present  time  into  Belgium  and  sales  seem  to  be  growing  in 
spite  of  their  comparatively  high  price.  Their  quality  is  highly  appreciated  by 
the  trade,  who  state  that  Canadian  papers  feel  heavier  to  the  hand  than  Belgian 
writing  papers  of  the  same  weight. 

Imports  of  writing  paper  laid  or  water-marked  and  calendered  paper 
amounted  to  391  metric  tons  in  1934,  of  which  Great  Britain  supplied  170  tons, 
France  115  tons,  and  Germany  46  tons.  A  small  quantity  of  this  paper  was 
imported  from  Canada. 

Letter-paper,  letter-cards,  and  envelopes  are  manufactured  in  Belgium  in 
sufficiently  large  quantities  to  supply  the  whole  of  the  market,  and  in  1934 
exports  (98  metric  tons)  exceeded  imports  (72  metric  tons).  These  papers  are 
imported  almost  exclusively  from  Germany,  France,  and  Great  Britain.  Com- 
petition is  very  keen  in  this  item. 

Printing  Papers. — The  total  consumption  of  newsprint  in  Belgium  in  1934 
is  estimated  at  65,000  metric  tons,  of  which  42,000  tons  were  produced  locally 
and  23,000  were  imported.  Nearly  4,000  tons  of  Belgian  newsprint  were  exported 
in  that  year,  of  which  85  per  cent  went  to  France,  chiefly  to  one  mill  belonging 
to  a  Belgian  firm.  Of  the  newsprint  imported,  Finland  supplied  8,222  tons, 
Norway  7,571,  Holland  4,600,  Germany  1,484,  and  France  1,535  tons. 

Owing  to  the  importance  of  the  local  production  and  the  fact  that  Belgian 
mills  do  not  at  present  produce  to  their  full  capacity,  competition  in  newsprint 
is  keen,  and  prices  are  not  considered  to  be  remunerative.  At  present  prices, 
which  approximate  £8  per  metric  ton  c.i.f.  Antwerp,  Canadian  firms  could  not 
compete  with  the  present  sources  of  supply,  which  are  favoured  by  lower  freight 
rates  and  have  long-established  connections  in  the  market. 

The  weights  of  newsprint  imported  into  Belgium  range  from  48  to  50  grams 
per  square  metre.  The  paper  is  imported  in  rolls  of  the  following  widths:  41,  58, 
61,  64,  73,  79,  84,  91,  and  158  centimetres. 

Book  papers  and  other  printing  papers  containing  over  10  per  cent  of 
mechanical  wood-pulp  were  imported  to  the  extent  of  17,000  metric  tons  in 
1934,  of  which  6,600  tons  came  from  Germany,  3,967  tons  from  Finland,  2,942 
tons  from  Sweden,  and  1,897  tons  from  Norway.  The  United  States,  Holland, 
and  Great  Britain  supplied  a  few  hundred  tons.  It  is  not  considered  that 
Canada  could  compete  for  this  trade,  with  the  possible  exception  of  book  covers, 
which  are  not  manufactured  in  Belgium  and  are  imported  chiefly  from  Germany 
and  Great  Britain.  Even  for  this  item,  however,  and  besides  the  question  of 
price  and  shipping  costs,  Canada  would  be  at  a  disadvantage  compared  to  the 
present  sources  of  supply,  which  are  in  a  position  to  deliver  small  orders  with 
a  minimum  of  delay.  This  is  an  important  factor  for  this  item,  as  colour 
requirements  change  frequently  and  importers  do  not  care  to  carry  large  stocks. 

Wrapping  Paper. — There  are  about  twenty  plants  in  Belgium  producing 
wrapping  paper,  but  almost  exclusively  in  the  very  cheap  grades,  of  which  4,883 
metric  tons  were  exported  in  1934  and  practically  none  imported.  Imports  of 
the  better  grades  of  wrapping  paper  and  of  certain  specialties  such  as  "  grease- 
proof," tarred  paper,  etc.,  are  quite  considerable.  For  ordinary  wrapping  paper, 
exclusive  of  the  very  cheap  grades,  imports  totalled  11,000  metric  tons  in  1934, 
of  which  Sweden  supplied  8,400  tons,  Finland  1,158  tons,  Norway  646  tons,  and 
Germany  522  tons.  Imports  of  grease-proof  paper  (imitation  vegetable  parch- 
ment) amounted  to  1,128  tons  and  exports  to  256  tons.  The  chief  supplying 
countries  were  Sweden  (569  tons),  Germany  (268  tons),  and  Norway  (153  tons). 

The  position  of  the  Scandinavian  countries  in  wrapping  paper  is  very 
strong,  and  it  is  not  considered  in  the  trade  that  Canadian  wrapping  papers 
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could  compete  on  this  market,  especially  due  to  the  higher  transmission  (sales) 
tax  on  Canadian  papers,  of  which  details  are  given  in  a  following  paragraph. 

Genuine  vegetable  parchment  (sulphurized  paper)  is  manufactured  in  com- 
parativelv  large  quantities  and  under  very  good  conditions  in  Belgium,  one 
firm  alone  having  a  daily  production  of  30  tons.  Imports  are  negligible,  while 
exports  amounted  to  3,825  tons  in  1934.  This  paper  is  shipped  to  over  fifteen 
different  countries. 

Wrapping  paper  is  usually  imported  in  rolls  weighing  from  60  to  80  kilo- 
grams, and  in  widths  of  from  100  to  120  centimetres,  or  in  reams  -of  various- 
sized  sheets. 

Cardboard. — There  are  twenty  firms  in  Belgium  producing  cardboard.  Their 
output  includes  practically  all  grades  and  weights  of  board  including  bristol, 
ivory,  and  opaline  boards.  The  local  production,  however,  is  not  sufficient  to 
fill  the  requirements  of  the  market  and  a  considerable  quantity  is  imported, 
chiefly  from  Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  countries.  Ordinary  imported  card- 
boards range  from  40  to  300  sheets  per  bundle  of  50  kilograms,  but  there  would 
seem  to  be  a  better  chance  of  competing  at  present  in  lighter  boards  ranging 
from  160  to  300  sheets  per  50  kilograms.  There  is  an  active  demand  for  these 
weights  in  mechanical  pulp  board,  which  is  used  chiefly  in  the  confectionery 
trade.  Prices  quoted  at  present  for  this  quality  are  about  £7  15s.  per  metric 
ton  c.i.f.  Antwerp.  Samples  may  be  obtained  by  Canadian  firms  on  application 
to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa. 

High-grade  bristol,  ivory,  and  opaline  board  was  imported  to  the  extent 
of  121  tons  in  1934,  almost  exclusively  from  Germany. 

Wallpaper. — There  are  eight  firms  in  Belgium  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  wallpaper.  The  most  important  of  these  is  the  Usines  Peters  Lacroix,  at 
Haren,  near  Brussels,  whose  annual  production  is  reported  to  be  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  12,000,000  rolls.  Domestic  production,  which  is  composed  chiefly 
of  low-  and  medium-grade  papers,  more  than  suffices  for  the  country's  needs. 
Exports  are  therefore  higher  than  imports,  which-  averaged  a  little  over  625 
metric  tons  in  the  past  three  years. 

Germany  is  the  principal  supplier  of  wallpaper  to  Belgium,  and  German 
papers  are  quoted  at  very  low  prices.  They  are  usually  low-grade  but  are 
superior  in  appearance  and  finish  to  similar  Belgian  makes.  The  policy  adopted 
by  the  majority  of  German  wallpaper  manufacturers  of  quoting  a  delivered 
price,  including  duty,  taxes,  and  all  other  charges,  is  no  doubt  largely  responsible 
for  their  success  in  the  market.  Imports  from  Great  Britain  are  made  up  of 
higher  grades  such  as  imitations  of  leather  or  silk  and  other  fabrics  and  special 
types  such  as  washable  papers.  Complicated  designs  and  bright  colours  seem 
up  to  the  present  to  have  been  favoured,  but  papers  of  a  uniform  tint,  after 
the  English  style,  are  beginning  to  be  appreciated. 

Belgian  wallpaper  plants  were  originally  equipped  to  produce  rolls  measur- 
ing 8  metres  by  50  centimetres  (26-246  feet  by  19-685  inches),  but  with  the 
extension  of  their  export  trade  and  the  consequent  demand  for  rolls  made  to 
English  and  American  sizes  (22-965  feet  by  22-441  inches),  the  majority  of 
the  mills  are  now  in  a  position  to  supply  these  sizes  and  frequently  do,  even  for 
the  home  trade. 

Some  ten  years  ago  a  Canadian  firm  effected  sales  of  a  fair  quantity  of 
wallpaper,  but  the  business  lapsed  owing  to  the  difficulty  in  obtaining 
delivery  of  repeat  orders  in  a  sufficiently  short  space  of  time.  Canadian  wall- 
paper is  appreciated  as  regards  quality;  certain  patterns  are  quite  saleable,  but 
importers  state  that  they  are  too  far  away  from  the  source  of  supply  and 
business  is  thus  rendered  impracticable.  It  is  always  possible  in  the  case  of 
supplies  from  England,  France,  and  Germany  to  fill  repeat  orders  in  a  week's 
time. 
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Imported  wallpaper  is  generally  packed  in  jute  sacking,  50  rolls  to  a  bundle, 
6  bundles  to  a  bale.    Case  packing  is  too  expensive,  except  for  the  best  qualities. 

Blotting  Payer. — Blotting  paper  was  imported  in  1934  to  the  extent  of  about 
100  metric  tons,  of  which  54  tons  came  from  Germany,  30  tons  from  Great 
Britain,  and  15  tons  from  France.  Imported  blotting  papers  are  usually  shipped 
in  sheets  measuring  19  inches  by  24  inches  and  in  weights  ranging  from  70  to 
80  pounds  per  ream.  Both  white  and  coloured  blotting  papers  are  required,  but 
red  seems  to  predominate.  Prices  vary  according  to  quality  and  finish.  This 
paper  is  usually  ordered  in  very  small  quantities  at  a  time  and  importers  will 
not  carry  large  stocks.  It  is  not  likely  that  Canadian  producers  could  compete 
with  German  and  British  mills,  which  are  so  much  closer  to  the  market. 

Carbon  Payer-. — Carbon  paper  was  imported  in  1934  to  the  extent  of  66 
metric  tons,  chiefly  from  Great  Britain  (18-5  tons),  Austria  (16  tons),  France 
(15  tons),  and  Germany  (13  tons),  while  29  tons  of  Belgian  carbon  papers  were 
exported  to  France  and  the  United  States. 

The  demand  in  Belgium  is  almost  exclusively  for  low-grade  carbon  papers 
and  competition  between  local  producers  is  keen.  Cheaper  qualities  sell  whole- 
sale for  about  $0.35  per  box  of  100  sheets.  In  the  case  of  imported  papers  this 
price  would  have  to  include  duty  and  transmission  tax,  as  well  as  the  distributor's 
profit,  or  agent's  commission.  Past  experience  in  endeavouring  to  introduce 
Canadian  carbon  papers  indicates  that  Canadian  prices  are  out  of  line. 

Miscellaneous  Items. — Other  items  are  imported  into  Belgium  in  fairly 
large  quantities,  but  none  of  them  seems  to  offer  attractive  possibilities  for 
Canadian  firms.  In  such  products  as  abrasive  paper,  roofing  paper,  toilet 
paper,  photographic  paper,  transparent  paper,  glazed  or  enamelled  paper,  paper 
bags,  lace  paper,  paper  napkins,  etc.,  the  local  production  is  highly  developed 
and  competition  is  keen. 

IMPORT  TAXES  AND  RESTRICTIONS 

Foreign  papers,  in  addition  to  the  customs  duty  proper — rates  of  which 
may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce, 
Ottawa — are  subject  on  their  importation  into  Belgium  to  a  transmission  (sales) 
tax.  The  rate  of  this  tax  is  higher  on  Canadian  papers  than  on  papers  imported 
from  other  countries.  Canadian  paper  pays  a  transmission  tax  of  7-5  per  cent 
of  the  duty-paid  value  of  the  goods,  while  papers  of  other  than  Canadian  origin 
are  subject  to  a  rate  of  2-5  per  cent.  The  only  exception  is  felt  paper  (mostly 
for  the  manufacture  of  bituminized  paper) ,  on  which  the  rate  is  5  per  cent  when 
it  is  of  Canadian  origin,  and  2-5  per  cent  when  of  any  other  origin.  This 
difference  in  the  rate  of  the  tax  is  a  very  serious  handicap  to  the  sale  of 
Canadian  papers  in  Belgium,  and  renders  competition  almost  impossible  in  any 
but  the  more  expensive  lines  where  price  is  not  a  factor  of  prime  importance. 

There  are  no  quotas  or  other  import  restrictions  on  paper,  but  the  industry 
has  for  a  long  time  past  been  agitating  for  more  effective  protection  against 
foreign  papers  than  the  present  rates  of  duty  afford.  It  does  not  seem  likely, 
however,  that  quotas  will  be  imposed  in  the  near  future,  especially  in  view  of 
the  recent  devaluation  of  the  belga,  which  gives  additional  protection  against 
imported  goods. 

EXPORT  CONTROL 

Following  the  recent  devaluation  of  the  belga,  the  Belgian  Government 
took  measures  to  prevent  a  sudden  reduction  in  export  prices  quoted  in  foreign 
currencies  or  an  unjustified  increase  in  the  volume  of  Belgian  exports  of  paper 
products. 

In  order  to  gain  some  control  over  exports,  a  system  of  licences  has  been 
put  into  force.    Licences  are  required  for  the  following  items:   ordinary  paper 
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board  (tariff  item  No.  724) ;  roofing  paper  and  board  (No.  725) ;  ordinary  wrap- 
ping paper  (No.  728)  ;  sulphurized  paper  (No.  732) ;  wrapping  paper  n.s.m. 
(No.  733) ;  paper  and  board  glazed  or  enamelled  (No.  747) ;  special  paper  and 
board  n.s.m.  (No.  751);  and  paper  and  board  n.e.i.  (Nos.  752  and  753). 

The  Ministry  of  Economic  Affairs  delivers  export  licences,  and  it  is  under- 
stood that  to  obtain  them  exporters  must  undertake  to  sell  at  the  same  prices, 
in  foreign  currencies,  as  before  the  devaluation. 

SALES  METHODS  AND  CONDITIONS 

Imported  papers  are  handled  by  importers  dealing  for  their  own  account 
or  by  manufacturers'  agents  working  on  commission.  In  both  cases  goods  are 
usually  paid  by  sight  draft  against  documents,  but  in  some  cases  importers 
obtain  terms  of  thirty  days.  Agents  work  on  a  commission  of  3  per  cent  and 
discount  of  2  per  cent,  and  under  these  conditions  act  as  del  credere.  They 
often  pay  for  goods  against  documents  and  give  their  clients  terms  of  thirty 
days  or  more.  As  a  rule  it  would  be  preferable  for  Canadian  firms  to  deal  with 
importers,  as  such  firms  usually  carry  sufficient  stock  to  deliver  small  orders 
promptly  from  stock  and  are  sometimes  able  to  transact  business  which  an 
importer  would  have  to  pass  up  due  to  the  delay  in  deliveries  from  the  mill,  and 
this  would  be  specially  applicable  in  the  case  of  Canada.  In  writing  and 
specialty  papers,  for  example,  orders  are  often  quite  small.  To  obviate  this 
difficulty,  agents  sometimes  import  and  carry  stock  for  their  own  account  and 
only  transmit  direct  to  the  mill  large  orders  of  which  immediate  delivery  is 
not  necessary. 

The  competition  of  local  manufactures  and  of  mills  located  in  countries 
having  easier  access  to  the  market  makes  large  sales  from  Canada  impossible, 
especially  in  view  of  the  transmission  (sales)  surtax,  which,  in  the  final  analysis, 
must  in  most  cases  be  absorbed  by  the  mills  if  they  are  to  quote  prices  in  line 
with  the  competition.  Nevertheless  there  would  seem  to  be  a  small  worthwhile 
market  for  certain  lines,  especially  writing  paper  and  cardboard. 

Canadian  exporters  who,  after  reading  the  above  notes,  believe  that  some 
of  their  lines  may  be  saleable  in  Belgium,  or  who  merely  wish  to  determine  what 
opportunities  they  have  of  developing  business  in  Belgium,  are  invited  to  send 
samples  and  prices  c.i.f.  Antwerp  to  the  office  of  the  Canadian  Trade  Com- 
missioner at  Brussels. 

TRADE  OF  ITALY  IN  1934 

R.  W.  McBurney,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

(Conversions  made  at  the  rate  of  one  Canadian  dollar  equals  11-93  lire;  one  quintal  equals 
220-46  pounds;  one  metric  ton  equals  10  quintals) 

Milan,  May  23,  1935.— Official  Italian  statistics  of  the  trade  of  Italy  in  1934 
show  imports  to  a  total  value,  excluding  imports  of  gold  bullion  and  gold  and 
silver  coinage  of  7,666,582,529  lire  ($642,630,555).  Against  this,  corresponding 
revised  figures  for  1933  show  total  imports  to  a  value  of  7,431,792,183  lire  ($622,- 
949,889),  an  increase  of  3-159  per  cent. 

During  the  years  1934  and  1933,  imports  of  gold  bullion  and  gold  and  silver 
coin  were  68,330,726  lire  ($5,727,638)  and  1,338,103,115  lire  ($112,162,876) 
respectively,  the  latter  figure  also  being  revised  since  publication  last  year. 

Exports  of  merchandise  were  valued  at  5,225,274,856  lire  ($437,994,539)  as 
against  the  revised  1933  total  of  5,990,552,952  lire  ($502,141,907),  a  decline  of 
12-77  per  cent.  As  above,  these  figures  do  not  include  exports  of  gold  bullion 
and  gold  and  silver  coinage,  which  in  1934  were  valued  at  186,911,086  lire 
($15,667,316),  and  in  1933  at  75,120,905  lire  ($6,296,806). 
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IMPORTS  AND  EXPORTS 

The  following  table  gives  the  comparative  relation  of  exports  to  imports  in 
1933-34  (excluding  gold  bullion  and  gold  and  silver  coin),  expressed  in  dollar 
equivalents: — 

1934  1933 

Imports   $642,630,555.65  $622,949,889.61 

Exports   437,994,539.48  502,141,907.12 

Excess  of  imports  over  exports   ..        $204,636,016.17  $120,807,982.49 

Imports  increased  and  exports  decreased  in  volume  as  well  as  in  value. 
Imports  totalled  22,714,185  metric  tons  in  1934,  as  against  18,568,718  metric 
tons  in  1933,  an  increase  of  4,145,467  metric  tons.  Exports  in  1934,  totalling 
3,801,234  metric  tons,  showed  a  decrease  of  129,934  metric  tons  in  comparison 
with  the  1933  figure. 

Imports  from  Leading  Sources  of  Supply 

Germany  , 

United  States  , 

Great  Britain  , 

France  

British  India  

Switzerland  , 

Argentina  

Russia  

Yugoslavia  

Austria  , 

Brazil  

Roumania  , 

Spain  , 

Union  of  South  Africa  , 

Canada  


Inc.  or  Dec. 

1933 

Per  Cent 

$101,546,143 

$91,102,435 

+  11.46 

80,178.446 

93,311,825 

-14.07 

58,871,966 

60,762,522 

-  3.11 

36,596,085 

34,338,265 

+  6.57 

29,498,370 

24,927,689 

+  18.33 

24,524,632 

22,664,089 

+  8.20 

22,996,955 

20,826,142 

+  10.42 

18,535,912 

18,900,207 

-  1.92 

17  1 40  m  0 

i  / ,  if  u,u  iy 

15,832,146 

+  8.26 

15,889,542 

14,801,333 

+  7.35 

10,823,393 

10,783,818 

+  0.36 

10,119,238 

13,254,780 

-23.65 

8,726,102 

6,808,508 

+  28.16 

7,173,175 

7,990,784 

-10.23 

3,797,299 

4,889,244 

-22. 3$ 

n,  Countries 

of  Destination 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

1934 

1933 

Per  Cent 

$  69,831,973 

$  61,002,334 

+  14.47 

44,475,073 

57,127,837 

-22.14 

36.889.108 

40,457,273 

-  8.81 

32,468.817 

43,395,870 

-25.17 

29,520,243 

38,402,485 

-23.12 

18,126,327 

32,122,229 

-43.57 

11,750,319 

10,429,209 

+  12.66 

10,395,120 

10,473,382 

-  0.74 

10,299,117 

11,054,262 

-  6.83 

9,997,076 

9,538,032 

+  4.81 

7,188,763 

7,217,536 

-  0.39 

6,310,178 

9,996,403 

-36.87 

5,626,951 

7,567,460 

-25.64 

3,373,369 

2,995.311 

+  12.62 

1,810,763 

2,072,641 

-12.63 

Germany  

Great  Britain  

Switzerland  

United  States  

France  

Argentina  

Yugoslavia  

Russia  

Austria  

British  India  

Spain  

Roumania  

Brazil  

Union  of  South  Africa  

Canada  

Imports  by  Category 
The  following  table  shows  quantitatively  imports  into  Italy  by  category 


Raw  materials  

Semi-manufactured  materials  

Manufactured  goods  

Foodstuffs  and  live  animals  

In  the  raw  materials  group,  the  heaviest  increase  was  recorded  in  imports 
of  supplies  for  the  heavy  industries,  such  as  scrap  iron  and  steel,  lead  ore(-f  109-7 


1934 

1933 

Inc.  or  Dec. 

Thousands  of  Tons 

Per  Cent 

18,408 

14,531 

+  26.7 

2,562 

2,427 

+  5.6 

516 

523 

-  1.3 

1,228 

1,088 

+  12.9 

22,714 

18,569 

+  22.3 
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per  cent),  and  coal  (+33-2  per  cent).  Some  raw  materials  for  the  textile  indus- 
tries also  showed  increases,  notably  raw  jute  (+15 •  4  per  cent),  silk  cocoons 
(+75-4  per  cent),  and  silk  waste  (+  78-7  per  cent).  Other  commodities  which 
showed  the  most  notable  increases  were:  raw  asbestos  (+  130  per  cent),  graphite 
(+80-5  per  cent),  common  lumber  (+26-2  per  cent),  raw  rubber  (+  10-4  per 
cent),  and  rags  (+  46  per  cent). 

While  imports  of  semi-manufactured  goods  in  general  did  not  show  so 
marked  an  increase  as  those  of  raw  materials,  imports  of  zinc  in  sheet  and  scrap 
increased  by  108-2  per  cent;  iron  and  steel  in  rods  and  bars,  30-1;  pig  iron, 
17-5;  and  raw  silk  yarns,  53-2  per  cent. 

The  decrease  in  imports  of  manufactured  commodities  is  attributed  chiefly 
to  lower  imports  of  linen  thread  (—5-6  per  cent);  wool  textiles  in  the  grey 
(—30-7  per  cent)  ;  aluminium  in  rods,  wire,  and  tubes  (—  18-1  per  cent) ;  and 
auto  vehicles  ( —  3-2  per  cent). 

Imports  of  cattle  increased  from  121,000  head  in  1933  to  141,000  in  1934. 
Other  imports  in  the  foodstuffs  and  live  animals  group  which  contributed  to  the 
general  increase  were:  poultry,  167,000  quintals  (162,000)  ;  fresh  and  frozen 
meats,  443,000  quintals  (425,000) .  Other  products  of  interest  to  Canadian  ship- 
pers, such  as  grains  and  fishery  products,  will  be  dealt  with  in  detail  later  in  this 
report. 

TRADE  WITH  CANADA 

Total  Italian  imports  from  Canada  during  1934  were  valued  at  45,301,780 
lire  ($3,797,299)  as  against  total  Italian  exports  to  Canada  amounting  to 
21,602,410  lire  ($1,810,764),  giving  a  balance  in  favour  of  Canada  of  23,699,370 
lire  ($1,986,535).  According  to  revised  Italian  statistics  for  1933,  Italian  imports 
from  Canada  reached  a  total  value  of  58,328,687  lire  ($4,889,244)  as  against 
Italian  exports  to  Canada  for  a  value  of  24,726,614  lire  ($2,072,641),  the  favour- 
able balance  for  Canada  being  33,602,073  lire  ($2,816,603). 

Imports  from  Canada  into  Italy  during  1934  declined  by  22-33  per  cent  as 
against  1933,  while  exports  from  Italy  to  Canada  decreased  by  12-63  per  cent  in 
the  corresponding  period. 

According  to  the  figures  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canadian 
exports  to  Italy  during  the  calendar  year  1934  totalled  $3,038,112  as  against  the 
1933  figure  of  $3,577,603.  According  to  the  same  source,  Canada's  imports  from 
Italy  were  valued  at  $2,643,781  as  against  $2,665,704  in  1933. 


IMPORTS  BY  COMMODITIES 

According  to  official  Italian  statistics,  the  goods  shown  in  the  following  table 
were  the  principal  imports  into  Italy  from  Canada  in  the  years  1933  and  1934. 
Values  are  expressed  in  Canadian  equivalents: — 

Commodity                      Unit         1934         1933            1934  1933 
Mules  head  765    $  111,155   


Codfish  quintals  100,884  87,190  1,194,309  $1,150,677 

Canned  salmon  quintals  3,249  4,771  51,477  85,865 

Prepared  fish,  other  quintals  2,601    37,866   

Wheat  tons  43,035  58,407  1,459,863  2,156,576 

Wheat  flour  quintals  15,594  62,004  74,597  322,006 

Scrap  iron  and  steel  quintals  67,765    99,269   

Copper  sheet  and  scrap   . .    .  .quintals  6,417  8,990  111,306  181,673 

Raw  asbestos  quintals  13,321  4,463  131,163  55,759 

Common  wood  tons  142  366  4,557  15,396 

Raw  furs  quintals  26  34  88,390  202,115 

Raw  hides  quintals    1    84 

Tanned  leather  quintals  50  39  13,350  26,391 

Cellulose  quintals  48,668  61,206  322,375  452,603 

Rubber  footwear  pairs  5,235  19,890  8,334  37,966 

Photographic  films  kilos  5,559  22,010  22,822  100,138 

Other  goods   66,460  101,990 

Total   3,797,299  4,889,244 
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NOTES  ON  IMPORTS  OF  CERTAIN  COMMODITIES  FROM  CANADA 

Mules. — Although  the  foregoing  table  indicates  shipments  of  mules  during 
1934  to  a  total  of  765  head,  these  animals  are  of  United  States  origin,  shipped 
from  Canadian  east  coast  ports. 

Codfish. — In  point  of  volume,  Canada  with  100,884  quintals  supplied  22-98 
per  cent  of  the  total  in  1934  compared  with  87,190  quintals  or  22-9  per  cent 
(380,322  quintals)  in  1933.  Iceland  was  again  the  chief  source  of  supply  with 
186,680  quintals,  followed  by  Canada  and  France  (54,104  quintals),  with  small 
amounts  from  Norway,  Denmark,  Great  Britain,  and  the  United  States.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  imports  of  codfish  credited  to  Canada  in  the 
Italian  returns  include  those  from  Newfoundland. 

According  to  figures  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Canada  in  1934 
shipped  69,693  cwts.,  while  the  Italian  figure,  converted,  amounts  to  222,407 
cwts. 

Canned  Salmon. — Imports  in  1934  totalled  9,734  quintals,  of  which  Canada 
supplied  3,249  quintals,  or  33-57  per  cent,  compared  with  a  total  of  8,196  quin- 
tals, of  which  Canada  supplied  4,771  quintals,  or  58-2  per  cent.  Japan  is  now 
in  the  market  with  chum  salmon  as  well  as  with  pink  and  has  taken  over  a  large 
part  of  the  trade. 

Wheat:  (a)  Hard  Wheat. — Imports  of  hard  wheat  from  all  sources  totalled 
106,484  metric  tons  as  against  97,000  metric  tons  in  1933,  an  increase  of  9-77  per 
cent.  In  1934  Canada  is  credited  with  24,512  metric  tons,  or  23-01  per  cent  of 
the  total,  as  against  27,636  metric  tons,  or  28-49  per  cent,  in  1933. 

Imports  according  to  sources  of  supply  in  the  years  1933  and  1934  are  shown 
in  the  following  table: — 

1934  1933       Inc.  or  Dec. 

M.  Tons      M.  Tons       Per  Cent 


Total   106.484  97,000  +  9.77 

Russia   28,190  42,303  -  33.36 

Canada   24,512  27,636  -  11.30 

United  States   33,582  23,337  +  43.90 

Argentina   6,380  298  +  2,040. 93 


(b )  Soft  Wheat. — Total  Italian  imports  of  soft  wheat  in  1934  amounted  to 
362,766  metric  tons,  as  against  368,641  metric  tons  in  1933.  In  1934  Canada 
with  18,523  metric  tons  supplied  5-10  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  against  8-38  per 
cent  (30,913  metric  tons)  in  1933. 

Imports  according  to  principal  sources  of  supply  during  1933-34  are  shown 
below: — 

1934  1933       Inc.  or  Dec. 

M.  Tons      M.  Tons       Per  Cent 


Total   362,766  368,641  -  1.59 

United  States   171,479  183,539  -  0.065 

Argentina   19,745  67.966  —  70.94 

Australia   8,336  58,477  -  85.74 

Canada   18,523  30,913  -  40.08 

Russia   8,189  17,320  -  52.71 

Roumania   1  125  —  99.2 

Hungary   96,449  1,465  +6,483.54 


Imports  of  wheat  into  Italy  are  restricted  not  only  by  relatively  high  cus- 
toms duties — 75  lire  per  100  kilos — but  also  by  the  application  of  a  wheat  mix- 
ing law.  The  latter,  as  at  present  effective,  compels  millers  to  grind  99  per 
cent  of  both  soft  and  hard  domestic  wheat,  thus  allowing  only  1  per  cent  foreign 
wheat  in  the  finished  product. 

Wheat  Flour. — In  1934  total  Italian  imports  of  wheat  flour  were  84,139 
quintals,  of  which  Canada  supplied  18-35  per  cent,  while  in  1933  the  total  was 
170,690  quintals,  of  which  Canada  supplied  36-46  per  cent.  Hungary  was  the 
leading  source  of  supply  in  1934  with  26,584  quintals,  as  against  20,803  quintals 
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in  1933,  followed  by  the  United  States,  17,679  quintals  (80,291) ;  France,  16,165 
quintals  (2,343) ;  Canada,  15,594  quintals  (62,242)  ;  Russia,  Bulgaria,  Yugo- 
slavia, and  Austria  were  small  sources  of  supply. 

Scrap  Iron. — In  1934,  Canada  furnished  1-003  per  cent  or  67,765  quintals 
of  the  total  imports  of  scrap  iron  into  Italy,  as  against  none  in  1933  or  1932. 
Aside  from  those  included  in  "  other  countries,"  fifty-one  sources  of  supply  were 
specifically  listed.  Total  imports  amounted  to  6,774,253  quintals.  The  Italian 
market  is  essentially  one  of  price. 

Asbestos. — Italian  imports  of  asbestos  from  Canada  during  1934  are 
placed  at  13,321  quintals,  or  15-81  per  cent  of  the  total,  as  against  4,463  quintals 
or  12-17  per  cent  in  1933.  Russia,  British  South  Africa,  and  Canada  are  the 
leading  sources  of  supply. 

Cellulose. — Italian  figures  credit  Canada  with  shipments  totalling  48,668 
quintals  in  1934  as  against  61,205  quintals  in  1933.  Total  imports  were  2,546,- 
419  quintals  in  1934  and  2,187,881  quintals  in  1933. 

Copper. — Imports  of  copper  in  ingots  and  scrap  totalled  635,200  quintals  in 
1934,  of  which  Canada  is  credited  with  6,417  quintals  compared  with  615,096 
quintals  in  1933,  of  which  8,990  quintals  were  credited  to  the  Dominion. 

Raw  Furs. — Imports  from  Canada  in  1934  weighed  26  quintals  compared 
with  34  quintals  in  1933;  the  total  imports  were  7,963  quintals  compared  with 
5,055  quintals.  The  Canadian  proportion  of  raw  furs  sold  on  the  Italian  market 
is  undoubtedly  higher  than  the  above  figures  would  illustrate,  but  owing  to 
purchase  in  London  or  Paris,  many  furs  of  Canadian  origin  are  credited  to  the 
United  Kingdom  or  France. 

Leather  {Patent). — Canadian  patent  leather  is  well  thought  of  on  the 
Italian  market  and,  except  for  restrictive  measures  on  imports,  would  enjoy  a 
regular  sale.  Italian  statistics  credit  Canada  with  shipping  50  quintals  in  1934, 
as  against  39  quintals  in  1933.   Total  imports  are  not  listed  separately. 

Mineral  Pigments. — In  this  category,  Canada  ships  chiefly  yellow  oxide  of 
iron  in  competition  with  the  United  Kingdom.  In  1934  imports  from  Canada 
were  113,700  pounds.  Figures  showing  total  imports  are  not  available,  nor  are 
those  for  Canada  in  1933. 

Rubber  Footwear. — Imposition  of  high  customs  duties,  resulting  in  high 
selling  prices,  have  seriously  injured  the  Canadian  trade  in  Italy  for  rubber- 
soled  shoes,  rubbers,  and  footholds.  The  only  market  remaining,  under  present 
conditions,  is  for  a  few  thousand  pairs  of  rubber  boots  and  goloshes.  These  sell 
on  a  basis  of  quality,  and  are  much  more  durable  than  the  Italian  product. 
During  1934,  under  the  heading  "  rubber  footwear,"  Italian  figures  credit 
Canada  with  shipping  5,235  pairs  out  of  a  total  362,271  pairs.  Czechoslovakia 
with  157,075  pairs,  and  Japan  with  73,874  pairs,  were  the  chief  sources  of 
supply.  In  1933  the  total  was  784,044  pairs,  of  which  Canada  supplied  19,890 
pairs.  Czechoslovakia  was  in  that  year  the  chief  supplier  with  262,294  pairs, 
followed  by  Japan  with  159,476  pairs. 

Rubber  Tires  and  Tubes. — According  to  the  figures  of  the  Dominion  Bureau 
of  Statistics,  Canada  shipped  13,144  tires  valued  at  $132,500  to  Italy,  as  against 
444  valued  at  $3,472  in  1933.  Italian  figures  give  imports  of  tires  and  tubes 
by  weight;  the  1934  total  was  12,888  quintals  as  against  21,050  quintals  in 
1933.    Imports  from  Canada  are  not  specifically  mentioned. 

Nickel. — Imports  of  nickel  into  Italy  during  1933  and  1934  were  as  shown 
below: — 

1934  1933 
Quintals  Quintals 

Scrap   2,286  4,513 

Ingots,  cubes   15,452  8,829 

Bars   337  278 
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Though  Canada  is  not  specifically  mentioned  as  a  source  of  supply,  actually 
about  45  per  cent  of  Italian  consumption  is  supplied  from  Canadian  sources;  of 
the  remainder,  45  per  cent  is  from  the  United  Kingdom  and  10  per  cent  from 
New  Caledonia. 

Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics  figures  show  exports  of  fine  nickel  to  Italy 
totalling  6,968  cwts.  valued  at  $323,004  in  1934,  as  against  2,461  cwts.  valued 
at  $113,527  in  1933. 

Other  commodities  imported  from  Canada  during  1934,  according  to  the 
Italian  statistics,  were:  lumber  (142  tons);  balsam  (approximately  100  kilos); 
calculating  machines;  leather  gloves;  grinding  wheels  ($246) ;  mica;  senega  root; 
skates  and  hockey  equipment;  rubber  transmission  beltings;  and  valve  disks. 

ITALIAN  EXPORTS  TO  CANADA 

Leading  Italian  exports  to  Canada  during  1934  were:  olive  oil  ($144,588)  ; 
citrus  fruits  ($134,717) ;  fresh  fruits  ($131,473)  ;  dried  nuts  ($98,509) ;  tomato 
paste  ($97,650);  wines  and  vermouths  ($57,717);  and  hats  ($113,428).  There 
were  also  shipments  of  artificial  silk,  wool,  and  cotton  textiles;  marble  and 
alabaster;  essential  oils  and  essences;  chemicals;  leather  gloves,  and  dry  goods. 

ECONOMIC  ASPECTS  OF  THE  YEAR 

So  far  as  internal  trade  was  concerned,  opinions  expressed  by  Italian 
observers  were  to  the  effect  that,  despite  fluctuations,  the  general  trend  was 
towards  improved  conditions.  These,  however,  were  not  reflected  in  the  external 
trade  of  the  country,  nor  in  those  activities  which  depend  to  a  great  degree 
on  foreign  commercial  exchanges.  Decline  in  Italian  foreign  trade,  in  relation 
to  other  gold  bloc  countries,  as  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland,  is  to  some  extent 
explained  by  the  fact  that  much  of  her  trade  is  carried  on  in  the  markets  of 
Germany  and  southeastern  Europe,  areas  where  extreme  difficulties  now  stand 
in  the  way  of  international  trade  owing  to  exchange  regulations,  import  quotas, 
restrictions,  etc.  While  this  is  a  potent  factor  in  explaining  the  heavier  adverse 
trade  balance  in  1934,  another  feature  is  the  decline  in  invisible  exports — i.e., 
tourist  trade  and  decreases  in  emigrant  remittances,  both  resulting  from  adverse 
conditions  abroad. 

ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS  IN  BRAZIL  IN  1934 

L.  S.  Glass,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner 

(One  conto  equals  1.000  milreis  and  for  rough  comparison  may  be  taken  as  equivalent  to  $60. 
Metric  tons  of  2,204  pounds  are  used  in  this  report.) 

Rio  de  Janeiro,  May  22,  1935. — Among  the  events  of  importance  in  the 
economic  life  of  Brazil  in  1934  were  the  return  to  Constitutional  Government  and 
the  first  general  election  under  the  constitution,  and  the  introduction  of  a  new, 
simplified  customs  tariff  and  of  a  policy  tending  to  remove  the  restrictions 
hitherto  placed  on  international  trade  by  exchange  regulation.  The  burden  of 
agricultural  indebtedness  was  eased  by  the  absorption  by  the  State  of  a  large 
part  (50  per  cent)  of  agricultural  mortgages.  Social  welfare  legislation,  includ- 
ing compulsory  superannuation  or  retirement  funds  covering  a  large  section  of 
industrial  workers,  was  introduced. 

international  trade 

As  the  major  portion  of  the  income  of  Brazil  is  derived  from  exports  of  mer- 
chandise, the  credits  accruing  therefrom  represent  her  ability  to  purchase  abroad 
and,  besides  paying  for  merchandise,  must  pay  interest  on  borrowed  capital,  for 
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dividends  on  investments,  and  for  transportation  facilities,  and  the  other  items 
which  go  to  make  up  her  invisible  trade. 

In  1933  the  total  imports  into  Brazil  were  valued  at  £41,500,000  as  against 
£41,900,000  in  1934.  On  the  other  hand,  exports  increased  from  £52,700,000  to 
£58,300,000,  giving  a  favourable  balance  of  £9,000,000  in  1933  and  of  £17,000,000 
in  1934. 

In  1934  the  gold  value  index  for  exports  on  the  basis  of  the  1924-28  average 
remained  the  same  as  in  1933;  an  upward  trend  was  discernible  in  the  last  four 
months  of  the  year.  On  the  import  side  the  index  of  gold  value  decreased  from 
34  to  31.  Here  also  an  increase  was  observable  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year. 
The  value  of  exports  in  terms  of  sterling  gold  have  decreased  from  £95,000,000  in 
1929  to  £35,000,000  in  1934,  and  imports  from  £87,000,000  to  £25,000,000,  so  that 
to-dav  Brazil  has  a  balance  to  her  credit  in  actual  gold  value  greater  bv  nearly 
£2,000,000  sterling  than  in  1929. 

BANKING  ACTIVITIES 

The  total  circulation  of  notes  in  Brazil  as  on  December  31,  1934,  was  the 
highest  in  the  past  three  years,  totalling  3,107,816  contos  of  reis.  A  steady 
increase  has  been  apparent  in  banking  activities  during  the  past  year,  as  reported 
by  the  Bank  of  Brazil,  and  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  a  great  part  of 
it  is  due  to  the  growth  of  business  and  industrial  activities  within  the  country. 
Loans  and  discounts  have  shown  a  steady  rise  since  1930,  in  which  year  the  yearly 
average  for  monthly  balances  was  1,412,000  contos,  whereas  the  average  in  1934 
was  over  2,800,000  contos.  This,  with  1929  as  base  year,  gives  an  index  of  234. 
Deposits  have  also  shown  a  marked  growth  in  the  past  four  years,  ha\dng  more 
than  doubled  since  1931  and  attained  an  average  daily  balance  of  2,875,000 
contos.  This  is  slightly  below  the  average  for  1933,  which  may  reflect  to  some 
extent  the  easing  of  the  restrictions  on  the  purchase  of  foreign  exchange.  Since 
1931  the  yearly  average  for  clearing  house  operations  has  increased  from 
12,000,000  contos  to  19,000,000  contos;  that  is  to  say,  on  the  basis  of  1929,  the 
index  figure  has  risen  from  78  to  118. 

FEDERAL  FINANCES 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  in  1934  the  financial  year  of  Brazil  was  changed  to 
coincide  with  the  calendar  year,  the  budget  was  only  operative  for  nine  months 
instead  of  twelve.  Had  it  been  possible  to  follow  the  estimated  expenses,  there 
would  have  been  a  surplus  of  224,000  contos  of  reis  instead  of  the  deficit  on 
ordinary  account  of  over  128,000  contos  of  reis.  This,  however,  represents 
but  a  part  of  the  deficit,  for,  as  stated  in  the  audit  report  of  the  Accountancy 
Court,  u  this  represents  merely  a  part  of  the  deficit  of  the  period  (nine  months) 
in  which  there  was  an  uncovered  amount  of  728,000  contos  of  reis  deriving  from 
credit  operations  realized  through  the  intermediary  of  the  Bank  of  Brazil."  To 
meet  this  deficit  credit  operations  have  been  authorized  up  to  300,000  contos. 

In  spite  of  the  deficit  in  1934,  the  1935  budget  anticipates  an  increase  of 
14-3  per  cent  or  over  336,000  contos  in  expenditure,  bringing  the  total  estimated 
to  2,691,684  contos  and  an  estimated  deficit  of  500,000  contos  of  reis. 

TRANSPORTATION 

The  year  1934  registered  a  further  increase  in  the  freight  handled  by  the 
railways  of  Brazil.  With  1921  as  the  base  year,  indices  have  been  allocated  to 
trie  years  from  1929  to  1934  inclusive  and  respectively  as  follows:  1929,  177; 
1930,  144;  1931,  151;  1932,  159;  1933,  172;  and  1934,  200;  the  last  is  con- 
sidered an  all-time  peak.  This  has  been  attained,  to  some  extent,  by  extensions 
of  existing  rail  facilities,  but  it  is  considered  that  the  greater  part  of  the  increase 
is  due  to  free  movement  of  commodities. 
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RAILWAY  EARNINGS 

Of  the  seventeen  principal  railways  of  Brazil,  twelve  report  operating  sur- 
pluses totalling  85,700  contos  in  1934.  This  is  an  increase  over  1933,  during 
which  year  eleven  roads  showed  an  operating  profit  of  only  85,000  contos.  Of 
the  six  roads  reporting  a  deficit  in  1933,  two  have  reported  a  fair  surplus  in  1934, 
while  the  Sao  Paulo — Rio  Grande,  which  had  an  operating  surplus  of  nearly 
2,000  contos  in  1933,  recorded  a  deficit  for  1934.  So  far  figures  are  not  available 
for  four  of  the  roads  reporting  a  deficit  in  1934,  and  it  is  therefore  impossible 
to  make  comparisons.  The  Central  Railway  of  Brazil,  however,  which  is  a 
government-owned  institution,  after  reporting  a  deficit  of  28,000  contos  in  1933 
again  shows  a  deficit  for  1934  amounting  to  30,000  contos. 


URBAN  TRANSPORTATION 


Urban  transportation  has  shown  an  increase  in  the  number  of  passengers 
carried,  if  the  number  carried  in  the  cities  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Sao  Paulo,  and 
Santos — in  which  cities  a  total  of  780,000,000  passengers  were  carried  in  1934 
as  against  750,000,000  in  1933,  or  an  increase  of  3-8  per  cent — may  be  taken  as 
a  criterion. 

AIR  TRAFFIC 

The  table  below  gives  an  indication  of  the  growth  of  air  traffic  in  Brazil, 
which  is  to-day  linked  up  with  North  America  and  with  Europe  by  regular  air 
services.  The  decrease  which  is  indicated  in  1934  in  the  amount  of  mail  carried 
is  due  not  to  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  letters  carried,  but  in  the  adoption  by 
Brazil  of  new,  light-weight  mail  pouches  since  June,  1934. 

1932  1933  1934 

Distance  flown  (kilometres)                           2.200,446  2,444,853  3,380,433 

Passengers                                                           8,894  12,750  18,029 

Mail  (kilograms)                                              68,207  75,057  73,542 

Baggage  (kilograms)                                       101,884  143,074  213,039 

Freight  (kilograms)                                        129,874  112,755  142,636 


POWER  CONSUMPTION 

An  indication  of  the  growth  of  industrial  activity  may  be  seen  from  figures 
which  represent  fuel  and  power  consumption  in  Brazil.  Electricity,  gas,  fuel  oil, 
and  coal  are  the  main  items.  With  the  exception  of  fuel  oil,  for  which  a  reliable 
estimate  has  been  made,  it  is  impossible  to  separate  the  figures  as  between  com- 
mercial and  domestic  use.  In  1933,  442,225  tons  of  fuel  oil  valued  at  £661,000 
were  imported,  of  which  56  per  cent  was  consumed  industrially.  In  1934,  of 
451,960  tons  valued  at  £505,000,  66  per  cent  was  consumed  by  industry.  This 
represents  approximately  250,000  tons  in  1933  and  300,000  tons  in  1934  used  in 
industry,  or  an  increase  of  20  per  cent.  In  the  consumption  of  electric  energy 
there  was  an  increase  of  12-23  per  cent  for  the  industrial  centres  of  Sao  Paulo 
and  Rio  de  Janeiro.  During  1933  there  were  900,000,000  kilowatt  hours  sold  as 
against  1.014,000,000  in  1934.  The  consumption  of  gas  also  shows  an  increase 
from  102.000,000  cubic  metres  to  105,000,000  cubic  metres.  There  has  been  regis- 
tered a  slight  decrease  in  coal  imports  from  1,292,000  tons  valued  at  £1,167,000  in 
1933  to  1,135,219  tons  valued  at  £904,000  in  1934.  With  marked  increases  in 
three  out  of  four  sources  of  power,  and  with  but  a  minor  decrease  in  the  con- 
sumption of  coal,  it  suggests  that  internal  industry  is  continuing  to  expand. 


CONSTRUCTION 

In  Sao  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro,  the  two  greatest  industrial  and  population 
centres  of  Brazil,  there  was  an  increase  in  construction  in  1934.  Official  figures 
for  Sao  Paulo  report  6,292  building  permits  of  all  types  issued  in  1934  as  against 
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4,477  in  1933.  Dwelling  house  and  office  building,  which  are  in  the  main  permits 
for  construction  of  new  buildings,  show  a  considerable  increase.  In  1932,  1,687 
permits  were  issued,  2,632  in  1933,  while  during  the  past  year  a  total  of  4,185 
were  issued. 

Rio  de  Janeiro  has  similarly  shown  an  increase,  although  not  as  marked  as 
that  of  Sao  Paulo.  New  buildings  erected  in  Rio  de  Janeiro  in  1933  total  2,178 
as  against  2,323  in  1934. 

COFFEE 

The  increased  activity  in  coffee,  which  was  reported  as  having  made  itself 
apparent  towards  the  end  of  1933  and  which  gave  every  indication  of  continuing 
in  1934,  was  short-lived. 

Exports  in  1934  amounted  to  14,146,879  bags  (of  60  kilos  each)  valued  at 
£21,540,599  (gold),  as  against  15,459,309  bags  worth  £26,168,483  (gold)  in  1933. 

Although  coffee  represents  over  60  per  cent  of  the  total  value  of  the  exports 
of  Brazil,  other  commodities,  such  as  cotton  and  fruit,  show  much  promise.  The 
last  steps  adopted  with  a  view  to  eliminating  the  surplus  production  of  coffee 
were,  in  the  first  place,  to  withdraw  a  portion  from  the  market  and  to  pay  as 
an  indemnity  to  the  farmers  about  30  per  cent  of  the  market  price.  The  coffee  so 
withdrawn  was  incinerated,  and  up  to  December  31,  1934,  34,108,220  bags  had 
been  destroyed.  As  a  second  measure  the  export  of  low-grade  coffee  was  pro- 
hibited. 

1934-35  Crop. — The  1934-35  crop  was  the  smallest  of  the  last  three  seasons, 
and  amounted  to  14,102,000  bags  as  against  29,880,000  bags  in  1933-34,  16,223,000 
in  1932-33,  26,138,000  in  1931-32,  and  17,400,000  in  1930-31. 

In  view  of  the  small  1934-35  crop  and  the  destruction  of  coffee  by  the 
National  Department  of  Coffee,  the  carry-over  as  on  June  30,  1934,  was  regarded 
as  negligible.  However,  if  exports  do  not  show  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
1935  half  of  the  crop  year,  the  indications  are  that  the  surplus  at  the  end  of  June 
will  be  considerable. 

Exports  from  July,  1934  (beginning  of  the  present  crop),  up  to  February, 
1935,  amounted  to  9,748,000  bags  against  11,949,000  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  1933-34,  a  decrease  of  15-19  per  cent. 

Sales  and  Prices. — In  order  to  give  a  clear  view  of  the  situation  in  1934,  the 
above  information  is  converted  into  figures  for  the  calendar  year.  Thus,  taking 
as  the  base  figure  the  1923-24  and  1927-28  crop  years,  it  is  found  that  indices  for 
the  past  four  calendar  years  representing  the  volume  of  exports  are  as  follows: 
1931,  123;  1932 — in  which  year  the  coffee  trade  was  disrupted  by  the  revolution 
in  Sao  Paulo— 82;  1933,  106;  and  1934,  89.  The  value  of  the  exports  likewise 
decreased ;  the  gold  value  in  1934  was  even  lower  than  in  1932.  The  indices  for 
the  four  years  are:  1931,50;  1932,38;  1933,38;  and  1934,  31. 

The  average  sterling  price  for  coffee  decreased  from  £2-14  in  1930  to  £1-10 
in  1934,  which  is  8s.  per  bag  of  60  kilos  lower  than  that  obtained  in  1931.  During 
the  last  five  months  of  the  year  a  slight  betterment  was  recorded,  which  con- 
tinued to  its  close. 

In  New  York  spot  prices  for  Rio  de  Janeiro  type  7  averaged  9-7  cents  per 
pound,  the  average  price  for  the  latter  half  of  the  year  being  considerably  below 
that  for  the  first  half,  but  showing  a  gradual  return  towards  the  close  of  the  year. 
Santos  type  4,  on  the  other  hand,  fluctuated  between  fairly  narrow  margins  and, 
with  the  exception  of  July,  when  the  price  fell  to  10-6  cents,  it  has  varied  in  the 
main  but  3  points;  between  11-2  and  11-5  cents  per  pound. 

COTTON 

Cotton  is  now  becoming  one  of  Brazil's  most  important  export  items,  and 
it  is  of  great  importance  also  in  reducing  importations.   During  the  period  1926 
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to  1929,  500,000  hectares  (one  hectare  =  2-47  acres)  were  under  cultivation;  but 
by  the  beginning  of  1934  the  figure  was  considerably  over  800,000  hectares.  In 
1932  production  was  130,000  tons;  in  1933,  151,000  tons;  and  in  1934,  283,000 
tons.  More  significant,  however,  are  the  figures  for  exports:  515  tons  in  1932 
(£25,000  gold) 'and  126,648  tons  (£4,667,000  gold)  in  1934. 


FINANCIAL   CRISIS   IN  SHANGHAI 

B.  A.  Macdonald,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Shanghai,  May  25,  1935. — The  financial  difficulties  which  China  has  been 
experiencing  with  increasing  severity  during  the  past  year  have  been  marked 
finally  by  a  major  bank  closure.  The  American  Oriental  Banking  Corporation, 
Federal  Inc.  U.S.A.,  failed  to  open  for  business  yesterday,  and  it  was  announced 
that  an  application  would  be  made  to  the  United  States  Court  for  China  for 
the  appointment  of  a  liquidator.  The  official  statement  of  the  directors  read  as 
follows: — 

Owing  to  the  increasing  business  depression  and  the  present  local  financial  situation 
that  is  making  it  practically  impossible  to  maintain  sufficient,  cash  balances  to  meet  current 
obligations,  the  directors  and  officers  of  the  American  Oriental  Banking  Corporation  have 
decided  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  depositors  to  liquidate  the  bank  at  this 
time  when  it  is  believed  that  all  depositors  in  an  orderly  liquidation  will  receive  100  per 
cent  of  their  deposits. 

This  bank  was  founded  by  American  business  men  of  Shanghai  nearly 
twenty  years  ago,  and  had  come  to  occupy  a  position  of  some  importance  in 
both  the  savings  and  commercial  banking  fields.  Several  local  firms  doing 
business  with  Canadian  exporters  arranged  their  financing  through  it,  but,  so 
far  as  this  office  is  aware,  none  of  the  Dominion  firms  are  affected.  It  had  one 
branch  in  Tientsin.  The  following  is  the  condensed  statement  of  the  bank  as 
of  December  31,  1934:— 


Resources 

Shanghai  $ 

Loans  and  discounts   8,986,430.56 

Stocks  and  bonds   37.767.90 

Furniture  and  fixtures   130,169.21 

Customers'  liability  under  L/C   1.224,437.05 

Customers'  acceptances   1,112,887.99 

Accrued  interest  and  accounts  receivable   121,905.09 

Bills  received  for  collection   639,787.84 

Other  assets   4,628.54 

Bills  purchased  sight  and  under  L/C   2,320.219.14 

Cash  on  hand  and  in  banks   2,117.032.40 

Cash  reserve  against  circulation   32,805.00 


16.728,070.72 

Liabilities 

Capital  (paid-up) —  Shanghai  $ 

Preferred  "A"  U.S.$                                              250,000  724,637.68 

Common  "A"  TJ.S.$                                                 300,000  869.565.22 

Common  "B"  Sh.$                                                1.250,000  1.250,000.00 

Surplus  account  U.S.$                                                    300,000  869.565.22 

Surplus  account   1.250.000.00 

Undivided  profits   407.268.36 

Reserve  for  tax,  dividends,  etc   150.339.74 

Deposits   8.375.884.76 

Circulation   32.805.00 

Banks  liabilitv  under  L/C   1.224.437.05 

Drafts  in  transit   800.284.56 

Accrued  interest  and  accounts  payable   125.300.05 

Bills  received  for  collection  (contra)   639.787.84 

Other  liabilities   8.186.24 


16.728.070.72 
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Simultaneously,  the  American  Oriental  Finance  Corporation,  Federal  Inc. 
U.S.A.,  and  the  Raven  Trust  Co.,  Federal  Inc.  U.S.A.,  applied  for  voluntary 
liquidation;  and  the  Asia  Realty  Co.,  Federal  Inc.  U.S.A.,  applied  for  the 
appointment  of  a  receiver  pending  reorganization.  All  of  these  companies  were 
controlled  by  the  same  interests  and  all  were  incorporated  under  American  law. 

A  number  of  smaller  Chinese  banks  have  failed  during  the  past  year  in 
Shanghai  and  other  cities,  but  this  closure  represents  the  first  major  financial 
casualty  of  the  depression  in  China.  It  is  too  early  to  predict  what  effect  this 
event  will  have  on  general  business  conditions  here,  but  what  is  feared  is  a 
steady  flow  of  withdrawals  of  deposits  in  the  form  of  silver  from  other  leading 
banks.  The  Government  has  announced  repeatedly  that  there  is  no  intention  of 
abandoning  the  silver  standard. 

The  Ministry  of  Finance  is  making  every  effort  to  find  some  course  by 
which  the  financial  crisis  may  be  passed.  The  recent  extension  of  its  control 
to  the  Bank  of  China  and  the  Bank  of  Communications  was  designed  to  assist 
in  that  direction.  These  two,  especially  the  former,  are  among  the  leading 
foreign-style  Chinese  banks.  Their  resources  are  now  being  made  available  in 
a  large  degree  to  assist  smaller  Chinese  banks  and  industries.  In  addition,  it 
is  known  that  the  larger  foreign  banks  are  co-operating  with  the  Ministry  of 
Finance  and  the  Chinese  bankers,  especially  in  discouraging  the  export  of  silver. 
One  indication  of  the  Government's  determination  to  prevent  the  further  outflow 
of  silver  is  the  recent  passing  of  a  law  providing  severe  penalties,  including,  in 
most  serious  cases,  the  death  penalty,  for  illegal  silver  exports.  Nevertheless, 
should  further  appreciable  increases  take  place  in  the  world  price  of  silver  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Government  and  financial  and  business  organizations  in 
China  will  find  themselves  in  a  grave  position. 

The  results  of  existing  conditions  are  naturally  having  a  serious  effect  on 
import  trade,  and  many  products,  such  as  lumber,  in  which  Canada  is  particu- 
larly interested,  have  shown  a  marked  decline  in  volume.  Restricted  financial 
accommodation  has  made  the  operations  of  smaller  dealers  very  difficult,  and 
even  the  larger  houses  are  buying  only  on  a  hand-to-mouth  basis. 

In  spite  of  the  situation  described  above,  developments  are  taking  place  in 
China  which  are  encouraging.  New  motor  highways  are  binding  the  provinces 
and  the  cities  together,  while  the  railways  have  improved  in  efficiency,  and 
increased  notably  in  mileage.  Modern  factory,  school,  and  public  buildings  of 
various  kinds  are  becoming  a  feature  of  interior  cities;  and  Western  public 
utility  services,  such  as  electric  light,  telephone,  and  sanitary  systems  are  being 
installed  more  widely.  A  new  tone  of  vigour  and  interest  in  the  country  as  a 
whole  and  its  modernization  is  becoming  noticeable.  This  may  well  serve  to 
lay  the  foundations  for  a  larger  foreign  trade  in  the  next  two  or  three  years. 

JAPANESE  DRIED  CODFISH  PRODUCTION  AND  EXPORT 

A.  K.  Doull,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner 

Tokyo,  May  28,  1935. — In  1934  the  total  production  of  dried  and  salted 
and  dried  codfish  amounted  to  436,180  cwts.  Over  50  per  cent  of  Japan's  dried 
codfish  come  from  Hokkaido  in  Northern  Japan,  while  the  remainder  comes 
from  the  Kurile  Islands,  Saghalien,  Korea,  and  the  Noto  Peninsula,  in  the  Sea  of 
Japan. 

The  production  of  dried  salted  codfish  in  1933  was  placed  at  202,700  cwts., 
while  the  wet  salted  production  in  the  same  year  amounted  to  233,480  cwts. 
(Figures  for  1934  are  not  yet  available.) 

The  principal  markets  for  Japanese  dried  codfish  have  generally  been  the 
Philippine  Islands,  China,  and  Hawaii,  but  exports  in  1934  show  Holland  and 
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the  Straits  Settlements  as  large  importers.  Although  Hongkong  during  1934  was 
listed  as  the  second  largest  purchaser  of  Japanese  codfish,  shipments  to  that  port 
are  undoubtedly  for  export  to  the  interior  towns  of  China.  The  following  figures 
show  the  export  of  dried  codfish  during  the  years  1933  and  1934: — 

1933  1934 

Cwts.  Cwts. 

Total                                                                                51,615  131,575 

Philippine  Islands                                                       14,018  31,994 

China                                                                          11,192  23,537 

Hawaii                                                                        10,536  5,982 

Straits  Settlements                                                          4,934  14,037 

Hongkong  .            5,137  28,298 

Holland                                                                        3,091  23,582 

Kwantung  Province                                                          1,355  1,213 

Dutch  Indies                                                                 1,106  1,143 

Small  shipments  of  dried  codfish  have  also  been  made  to  Brazil  and  other 
South  American  countries,  but  the  market  in  these  countries  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  be  more  or  less  limited  to  Japanese  residents  in  these  parts.  Shipments 
to  Brazil  in  1934  amounted  to  22  cwts.  valued  at  431  yen  as  against  8  cwts.  valued 
at  368  yen  in  1933.  an  increase  in  quantity  of  175  per  cent  and  in  value  of  20  per 
cent. 

The  export  of  dried  codfish  is  handled  chiefly  by  the  Kobe  Marine  Products 
Export  Association,  who  represent  various  Japanese  exporters  in  Hokkaido. 


NETHERLANDS  INDIAN  MARKET  FOR  WOMEN'S  DRESSES 

R.  P.  Bower,  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 

Batavia,  April  29,  1935. — The  Netherlands  Indian  market  for  women's  outer 
garments  has  shown  an  increase  for  three  successive  years.  The  statistics  do 
not  show  imports  by  pieces  but  by  weight;  this  is  the  only  guide  to  the  course 
of  consumption.  The  following  table  shows  the  weight  in  kilos  and  the  value 
in  Canadian  dollars  of  imports  for  1931,  1932,  and  1933: — 

Quantity  Value 

in  Kilos  in  Canadian  $ 

1931    102,526  326,313 

1932    104,139  186,282 

1933    187,624  279,287 

Quantitatively,  sources  of  supply  in  1933  were:  Japan  (140,600  kilos), 
Holland  (26,209),  Germany  (5,600),  China  (5,050),  Singapore  (3,780).  United 
States  (2,360),  and  the  United  Kingdom  (1,150  kilos). 

The  increase  in  total  imports  in  the  past  three  years  has  been  entirely 
credited  to  Japan,  whose  exports  to  this  territory  for  the  four  years  1930  to 
1933  inclusive  were  51,000,  53,000,  67,700,  and  140,000  kilos  respectively.  The 
value  of  the  imports  of  Japanese  dresses  was  slightly  less  in  1933  than  in  1931, 
despite  a  quantitative  gain  of  166  per  cent.  The  low  prices  quoted  by  Japanese 
interests,  widening  the  range  of  purchasers,  is  largely  responsible  for  the  advance. 
The  average  price  per  kilo  of  dresses  imported  from  Japan  in  1933  was  97 
cents.  The  most  expensive  dresses  came  from  France,  with  an  average  price 
of  $7.22,  followed  by  Italv  with  a  value  of  $5.81  per  kilo.  The  average  price 
from  Holland  was  $3.15,  "from  Germany  $3.22,  from  the  United  States  $2.66, 
and  from  Great  Britain  $1.73. 

VARIETIES  IN  DEMAND 

The  above  indicates  the  price  range  of  dresses  most  in  demand,  which  are 
confined  almost  entirely  to  European  styles.    There  are  two  types  of  dresses 
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in  demand:  smart  French  models  and  better-class  dresses  from  Europe  or  the 
United  States;  cheaper  dresses  and  mass-produced  frocks.  The  market  for 
the  first  is  very  small,  and  no  distributor  could  carry  on  a  successful  business 
handling  this  type  alone.  The  great  demand  is  for  medium-priced  and  cheap 
dresses.  In  this  climate  frequent  laundering  is  essential;  dry  cleaning  is  expen- 
sive and  dresses  of  washable  material  are  preferred. 

All  clothes  should  be  light  and  cool.  Plain  colours  should  be  supplied  only 
for  the  better-class  trade;  for  the  cheaper  trade  printed  goods  of  small  pattern 
are  required.  Morning  frocks,  afternoon  frocks  and  two-piece  suits  for  the 
better-class  trade  should  be  washable  and  can  be  in  plain  colours.  Light  silks; 
tafettas,  plain,  printed,  or  striped;  crepe  or  satin  crepe  are  preferred  to  velvets 
and  other  heavy  materials  for  evening  gowns.  There  is  a  certain  market  for 
heavier  clothes  in  the  period  from  January  to  March,  when  persons  are  returning 
on  furlough. 

While  there  are  a  few  shops  handling  medium-priced  and  expensive  dresses, 
the  bulk  of  the  business  is  done  in  cheap  washable  products;  one  well-known 
line  of  United  States  manufacture  retails  for  the  equivalent  of  from  $2  to  $5. 
Celanese  and  artificial  silk  have  been  popular  recently,  due  to  the  attractive 
prices  now  quoted  and  also  to  the  fact  that  manufacturers  have  improved  their 
materials  to  stand  repeated  washings. 

In  Netherlands  India  the  average  size  is  larger  than  it  is  in  Canada;  16  is 
the  smallest  required,  and  18  and  20  are  the  most  common. 

The  duty  on  women's  dresses  is  30  per  cent  ad  valorem.  There  are  no  prefer- 
ential duties. 

DISTRIBUTION 

Distribution  can  be  effected  through  large  import  firms,  or  through  retailers 
direct.  The  advantage  of  dealing  through  importers  is  that  their  organization 
is  generally  extensive  and  they  can  obtain  business  from  a  wider  number  of  out- 
lets than  the  retailer.  These  importers  pay  cash  and  take  care  of  the  distribution 
among  their  various  accounts  themselves.  In  certain  instances  fairly  sizeable 
stocks  are  maintained,  but  these  are  only  of  the  mass-produced  cheap  dresses 
and  never  of  the  better-class  types.  The  disadvantage  is  that  the  additional  profit 
which  the  importer  demands  makes  the  dresses  just  that  much  less  competitive 
when  they  are  in  the  retail  shops. 

As  far  as  dealing  direct  with  the  retailers  is  concerned,  the  difficulty  in  Java 
is  that  there  are  very  few  large  retail  organizations  who  are  in  a  position  to  buy 
direct.  Such  as  there  are  have  only  local  outlets,  which  means  that  any  Cana- 
dian exporter  would  have  to  have  a  separate  account  for  each  centre  in  the  ter- 
ritory. It  is  through  these  retail  outlets  that  the  better-class  dresses  are  sold, 
and  if  a  suitable  firm  can  be  interested  this  method  can  be  quite  satisfactory. 
Provided  a  reliable  source  of  supply  can  be  obtained,  these  importers  are  not 
averse  to  establishing  a  letter  of  credit,  but  where  their  own  financial  standing  is 
satisfactory  documents  on  payment  should  suffice.  Although  they  present  the 
best  outlet  for  the  medium-  and  better-quality  dresses,  these  retail  stores  are 
also  interested  in  the  mass-produced  lines,  which  will  always  represent  the 
largest  turnover. 

The  Batavia  office  is  in  touch  with  a  number  of  import  firms  who  would  be 
glad  to  investigate  the  possibilities  of  Canadian  offerings,  and  any  firms  that  are 
interested  should  send  illustrations  and  samples  of  materials  with  c.i.f.  prices. 
If  sample  dresses  arc  sent,  these  can  be  sold  and  the  proceeds  remitted  to 
Canada,  or  the  dresses  returned  if  unsaleable.  Prospects  exist  for  the  right  mer- 
chandise, and  provided  prices  are  sufficiently  low  and  the  styles  attractive,  con- 
nections  could  be  established. 
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TARIFF  CHANGES  AND  CUSTOMS  REGULATIONS 

British  Honduras  Preference  Regulations 

British  Honduras,  by  a  new  preferential  tariff  regulation,  effective  June  1, 
increased  from  25  per  cent  to  50  per  cent  the  Empire  content  for  a  list  of  goods 
similar  to  those  for  which  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content  is  required  in  the  United 
Kingdom  (see  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal  No.  1516:  February  18,  1933), 
and  increased  from  25  per  cent  to  75  per  cent  the  Empire  content  for  certain 
optical  goods  and  parts. 

Finnish  Tariff  on  Canned  Lobster  Reduced 

Mr.  A.  S.  Bleakney,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Oslo,  reports  under 
date  June  7  that  a  Finnish  resolution  of  May  17,  effective  from  the  same  date, 
provides  that  the  duty  levied  on  imported  canned  lobster  and  other  crustaceans 
be  reduced  from  58^  to  19^  cents  per  pound  at  the  present  rate  of  exchange. 

Tariff  Agreement  between  Cuba  and  Denmark 

Mr.  E.  L.  McColl,  Canadian  Trade  Commissioner  in  Havana,  writes  under 
date  June  4  that  Cuban  Government  Decree  No.  1283,  signed  on  May  30,  1935, 
and  published  June  1,  1935,  states  in  effect  that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government  of  Denmark  will  grant,  during  the  remainder  of  the  present  year 
of  1935,  the  necessary  import  licence  on  all  Cuban  products,  in  order  to  allow 
purchases  made  by  Denmark  from  Cuba  to  amount  to  at  least  50  per  cent  of 
Denmark's  exports  to  Cuba  during  the  period  mentioned,  the  Government  of 
Cuba  will  apply  to  Danish  merchandise  imported  into  Cuba  during  the  remainder 
of  the  present  year  the  minimum  rates  of  the  present  customs  tariff.  (See  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Journal  No.  1625:   March  23,  1935,  page  480.) 

According  to  the  1933  Cuban  statistics,  Cuba  imported  from  Denmark 
goods  to  the  value  of  $81,505  and  exported  to  that  country  goods  valued  at 
$17,612.  In  1934  Cuba's  imports  from  and  exports  to  that  country  amounted  in 
value  to  $78,087  and  $47,090  respectively. 

Guatemalan  Consular  Fee 

Mr.  H.  L.  Brown,  Assistant  Trade  Commissioner  at  Mexico  City,  writing 
under  date  June  12,  advises  that,  effective  July  1,  1935,  the  Guatemalan  consular 
fee  of  4  per  cent  ad  valorem  will  no  longer  be  collected  by  the  consuls  from  the 
shipper  but  will  be  collected  by  the  customs  authorities  in  Guatemala  from  the 
consignee. 

TENDERS  INVITED 
New  Zealand 

Copies  of  specifications  have  been  received  from  Mr.  C.  M.  Croft,  Canadian 
Trade  Commissioner  at  Auckland,  for  equipment  required  by  the  Public  Works 
Department,  Wellington.  These  specifications  are  open  for  inspection  at  the 
Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa.  Tenders  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Secretary,  Public  Works  Supplies  and  Tenders  Committee,  Wellington,  in 
accordance  with  these  specifications.    Particulars  are  as  follows: — 

Public  Works  Department. — Ahuriri  Lagoon  Reclamation:  five  motor-driven  low-lift 
pumps  with  priming  equipment,  switchboards  and  control  apparatus;  two  13,000  g.p.m.  units 
and  one  2.000  g.p.m.  unit  for  North  Station;  one  2,500  g.p.m.  unit  and  one  300  g.p.m.  unit 
for  South  Station.    (Tenders  close  September  17.) 

Mangahao — Section  376:  one  three-phase  1,500  kv.a.  transformer,  complete  winding  for 
one  leg;  one  spare  110  kv.  bushing;  two  spare  11  kv.  bushings.    (Tenders  close  October  8.) 

Arapuni — Section  429:  900  strings  of  extra-high  tension  transmission  line  suspension 
and  strain  insulators  to  specification.    (Tenders  close  July  23.) 
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Marks  of  Origin  for  Haiti 

The  British  Board  of  Trade  has  received  notice  of  a  Haitian  decree  which 
states  that  goods  imported  into  Haiti  after  July  26,  1935,  will  be  subject  to  the 
maximum  tariff  unless  they  are  marked  to  indicate  the  country  of  origin. 


FOREIGN  EXCHANGE  QUOTATIONS :  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  24 


The  Foreign  Exchange  Division  of  the  Bank  of  Canada  has  furnished 
the  following  statement  of  the  nominal  closing  quotations  for  all  the  principal 
exchanges  for  the  week  ending  June  24,  1935,  with  the  official  bank  rate.  Quo- 
tations for  the  week  ending  June  17,  1935,  are  also  given  for  the  sake  of  com- 
parison. 


Country- 


Unit 


Austria  Schilling 

Belgium  . .  . .  ■  Belga 

Bulgaria  Lev 

Czechoslovakia  Krone 

Denmark  Krone 

Finland  Markka 

France  Franc 

Germany  Reichsmark 

Great  Britain  Pound 

Greece  Drachma 

Holland  Guilder 

Hungary  Pengo 

Italy   . .  .  .Lira 

Jugo-Slavia  Dinar 

Norway  Krone 

Portugal  Escudo 

Roumania  Leu 

Spain  Peseta 

Sweden  Krona 

Switzerland  Franc 

United  States  Dollar 

Argentina  Peso  (paper) 

Brazil  Milreis  (paper) 

Chile  Peso 

Colombia  Peso 

Mexico  Peso 

Peru  Sol 

Venezuela  Bolivar 

Uruguay  Peso 

Cuba  . .  Peso 

Hongkong  Dollar 

India  Rupee 

Japan  Yen 

Java  Guilder 

Shanghai  Dollar 

Siam  Baht  (Tical) 

Straits  Settlements  Dollar 

British  Guiana  Dollar 

Jamaica  Pound 

Other  British  West  Indies.Dollar 

Martinique  Franc 

Guadeloupe  Franc 

Australia  Pound 

Egypt  ..  ..Pound  (100  Piastres) 

New  Zealand  Pound 

South  Africa  Pound 


Present  or 

Former 
Gold  Parity 
.1407 
.1001 
.0072 
.0296 
.2680 
.0252 
.0392 
.2382 

4.8666 
.0130 
.4020 
.1749 
.0526 
.0176 
.2680 
.0442 
.0060 
.1930 
.2680 
.1930 

1.0000 
.4245 

.1196 


.1217 

.9733 
.4985 
.2800 
.1930 
1.0342 
1.0000 

!3650 
.4985 
.4020 

'.4424 
.5678 
1.0138 
4.8666 
1.0138 
.0392 
0392 
4.8666 
4.9431 
4.8666 
4  8666 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
June  17 


Nominal 
Quotations 
in  Montreal 
Week  ending 
June  24 


Official 
Bank  Rate 


.  1889 

$  .1890 

4 

.  1692 

.1688 

2 

.0130 

.0132 

7 

.0418 

.0419 

34 

.2201 

.2206 

24 

!o218 

.0218 

4 

!o661 

.0663 

5 

4033 

.4037 

4 

4.9300 

4.9442 

2 

.0094 

.0094 

7 

^6787 

.6815 

5 

.2947 

.2950 

44 

.0822 

.0826 

34 

.0229 

.0229 

5 

.2477 

.2483 

34 

.0447 

.0450 

5 

.0101 

.0101 

44 

'.  1369 

.1373 

54 

.2542 

.2548 

24 

.3269 

.3276 

24 

l!0007 

1.0004 

14 

.3281* 

.3292* 

.2622f 
.0831* 

.2626f 
.0831* 

.0525f 
.0510* 

.0525f 
.0510* 

4 

.0410f 

.0410f 

.5447 

.5438 

4 

.2781 

.2777 

4-5 

.2352 

.2351 

6 

.2592 

.2591 

.8030 

.8052 

1.0000 

.9997 

.5789 

.5703 

.3715 

.3722 

~k 

.2899 

.2902 

3.65 

.6805 

.6838 

44 

.4078 

.4002 

.4520 

.4540 

.5723 

.5747 

1.0271 

1.0296 

4.9400 

4.9542 

1.0271 

1.0296 

.0661 

.0663 

.0661 

.0663 

3.9439 

3.9554 

5.0540 

5.0624 

3.9756 

3.9873 

4.9238 

4.9380 

*  Official,    t  Unofficial. 
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TRADE  OPPORTUNITIES  ABROAD  FOR  CANADIAN  PRODUCTS 


The  Trade  Inquiries  for  Canadian  products  published  below  have  been  received  since 
the  publication  of  the  last  issue  of  the  Commercial  Intelligence  Journal.  Interested  exporters 
may  secure  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  firms  making  these  inquiries,  together  with 
further  details  regarding  the  commodities  required,  on  application  to  the  Director,  Com- 
mercial Intelligence  Branch,  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  Ottawa,  or — 


Stratford,  Ont. 
Woodstock,  Ont. 
St.  Mary's,  Ont. 
Portage  la  Prairie,  Man. 
St.  Boniface,  Man. 


Winnipeg,  Man. 
Vancouver,  B.C. 
New  Westminster,  B.C. 


Hamilton,  Ont. 
Victoria,  B.C. 
Prince  Rupert,  B.C. 


Secretary,  Board  of  Trade- 
Saint  John,  N.B. 
Halifax,  N.S. 
Quebec,  P.Q. 
Montreal,  P.Q. 
Toronto,  Ont. 

Secretary,  Chamber  of  Commerce — 

Sherbrooke,  P.Q.  Belleville,  Ont. 

Kingston,  Ont.  Peterborough,  Ont 

Oshawa,  Ont.  London,  Ont. 

Border  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Windsor,  Ont. 
Department  of  Industry,  Brantford,  Ont. 
Industrial  Commissioner,  Stratford,  Ont. 

La  Chambre  de  Commerce,  de  Montreal,  25  St.  James  E.,  Montreal,  P.Q. 
Secretary,  Canadian  Manufacturers'  Association — 

Toronto,  Ont.  Winnipeg,  Man.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

Montreal,  P.Q.  Edmonton,  Alta.  Victoria,  B.C. 

The  Maritime  Provinces  Trade  Commissioner,  122  Federal  Building,  Toronto,  Ont. 
The  Bureau  of  Provincial  Information,  Victoria,  B.C. 


Canadian  exporters  should,  for  follow-up  purposes,  transmit  a  copy  of  any  reply 
sent  in  response  to  a  Trade  Inquiry  to  the  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  territory  from 
which  the  inquiry  emanated. 


Commoditv 


No. 


Location  of  Inquirer 


Purchase  or  Agency 


Foodstuffs — 

Flour  (Short  Fermentation) .... 

Cheddar  Cheese  

Preserved  Pruit  (Pears  and 

Apples)  

Seed  Potatoes  

Miscellaneous- 
Medicines  and  Pharmaceuticals. 

Pharmaceutical  Specialties  

Pharmaceutical  Products  

Papier  Mache  Plates  

Dolls  

Asphalt  Roofing  and  Felts  

Copper  Tubes  (Light-Gauge  for 

Plumbing  Purposes). 
Pickled  or  Wet  Salted  Splits 

(Butts,   Backs,   Shoulders  or 

Whole  Sides). 
Medicinal    Plants   and  Cherry 

Stalks. 

Denims  

Awning  Materials;  Chair  Canvas 
Waterproof  Materials  


529 
530 

531 
532 


533 
534 
535 

536 
537 
538 
539 

540 


541 

542 
543 
544 


Havana,  Cuba  

Lille,  France  

Lille,  France  

Havana,  Cuba  

Benares  City,  India  

Havana,  Cuba  

Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
Republic. 

London,  England  

Wellington,  New  Zealand. 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina.  . 
Liverpool,  England  

Brussels,  Belgium  


La    Plaine    Saint  Denis 

(Seine),  France. 
Auckland,  New  Zealand.  . . 
Auckland,  New  Zealand. .  . 
Auckland,  New  Zealand . .  . 


Purchase. 
Agency. 

Agency. 
Agency. 


Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 

Purchase. 
Agency. 

Purchase  and  Agency. 
Purchase  and  Agency. 

Agency. 


Purchase. 

Agency. 
Agency. 
Agency. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  ORIGIN  FOR  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM 

The  forms  of  certificate  of  origin  prescribed  by  the  United  Kingdom  for 
application  of  the  Empire  preferential  tariff,  printed  in  Notice  27A  of  the 
London  Custom  House,  issued  in  August,  1933,  are:  D  form  No.  119  (Sale), 
for  growth  or  produce;  E  form  No.  120  (Sale),  for  manufactured  goods;  F 
form  No.  121  (Sale),  for  manufactured  tobacco,  cigars,  cigarettes,  refined 
sugar,  molasses,  and  extracts  from  sugar;  FF  form  No.  122  (Sale),  a  supporting 
certificate  for  an  ingredient  of  composite  goods.  F.T.D.  Leaflet  No.  95,  obtain- 
able on  application  to  the  Department  of  Trade  and  Commerce,  contains  a  list 
of  manufactured  goods  requiring  a  50  per  cent  Empire  content.  Optical  goods 
and  parts  require  75  per  cent.  Where  no  specific  provision  is  made  for  manu- 
factured goods  25  per  cent  suffices.  Goods  regarded  as  growth  or  produce 
require  100  per  cent.  Canadian  exporters  are  reminded  of  the  importance  of 
supplying  the  correct  forms  in  order  to  avoid  difficulties  in  having  their  goods 
granted  preferential  tariff  treatment  on  arrival  in  the  United  Kingdom. 


PROPOSED  SAILINGS  FROM  CANADIAN  PORTS 

(The  sailing  dates  are  approximate,  and  subject  to  change  without  notice) 

From  Montreal 

To  Liverpool. — Duchess  of  Bedford,  July  5;  Duchess  of  Richmond,  July  12;  Duchess  of 
York,  July  19;  Montcalm,  July  27 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Antonia,  July  5;  Andania,  July  19 
— both  Cunard- White  Star  Line. 

To  London. — Beaverbrae,  July  5;  Beaverburn,  July  12;  Beaverhill,  July  19;  Beaver- 
ford,  July  26;  Beaverdale,  Aug.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific;  Aurania,  July  5;  Ausonia,  July  12; 
Alaunia,  July  19;   Ascania,  July  26 — all  Cunard-White  Star  Line. 

To  Manchester. — Manchester  Commerce,  July  4;  Manchester  Division,  July  11;  Man- 
chester City,  July  18;  Manchester  Brigade,  July  25;  Manchester  Producer,  Aug.  1 — all 
Manchester  Line. 

To  Avonmouth,  Cardiff  and  Swansea. — Norwegian,  July  6;  Nubian,  July  27;  Dakotian, 
Aug.  6 — all  Cunard-Donaldson  and  Dominion  Lines. 

To  Cardiff,  Bristol  and  Swansea. — Bristol  City,  Bristol  City  Line,  July  16. 
To  Southampton. — Montcalm,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  7. 

To  Glasgow. — Sulairia,  July  5 ;  Letitia,  July  12 ;  Airthria,  July  19 — all  Anchor-Donaldson 
Line. 

To  Aberdeen  and  Hull. — Kelso,  July  10;  Kyno,  July  31 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Newcastle  and  Leith. — Cairnesk  (calls  at  Dundee),  July  12;  Cairnglen,  July  26; 
Cairnross,  Aug.  9 — all  Cairn-Thomson  Line. 

To  Dublin  and  Belfast. — Melmore  Head,  July  7;  Fanad  Head,  July  16 — both  Head  Line 
(cargo  accepted  for  Londonderry  and  Cork). 

To  Antwerp  and  Havre. — Beaverbrae,  July  5;  Beaverburn,  July  12;  Beaverford,  July  26; 
Beaverdale,  Aug.  2 — all  Canadian  Pacific  (do  not  call  at  Havre) ;  Olaf  Bergh,  July  14;  Sirenes, 
July  24;  Hada  County,  Aug.  9 — all  County  Line. 

To  Rotterdam. — Evanger,  July  4;  Grey  County,  July  23;  Brant  County,  Aug.  6 — all 
County  Line. 

To  Hamburg. — Chemnitz,  July  12;  Hagen,  Aug.  9 — both  Hamburg-America-North 
German  Lloyd  Line  (call  at  Bremen) ;  Beaverhill,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  19. 

To  South  France  and  Italian  Ports. — Gunvor,  Canada-Mediterraneo  Line,  July  23. 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Tyrifjord,  July  13;  Braheholm,  Aug.  3 
— both  Swedish-America-Mexico  Line;  a  steamer  (does  not  call  at  Gothenburg),  Scandin- 
avia-America Line,  July  15. 
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To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Picrre-Miquelon. — Belle  Isle,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS. 
Co.,  July  5  and  19;  Siredal  (calls  at  Marystown,  Grand  Bank,  Fortune  and  Port  aux  Basque) 
Shaw  SS.  Co.,  July  11  and  25. 

To  Cornerbrook,  Nfld. — New  Northland,  July  8;  North  Voyageur,  July  13 — both  Clarke 
SS.  Co. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Cornwallis, 
July  11;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges),  July  25 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Nassaii  (Bahamas),  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British 
Honduras). — Cathcart  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton.  Nassau  or  Belize),  July  5;  Lady  Rodney, 
July  10;  Cavelier  (does  not  call  at  Hamilton,  Nassau  or  Belize),  July  19;  Lady  Somers, 
July  24— all  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Heroy,  July  7;  Cissy,  July  20 — both  Ocean 
Dominion  SS.  Corp. 

To  Veru  Cruz. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  weekly  (transhipment  at  Kingston, 
Jamaica). 

To  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Peru  and  Chile. — A  steamer,  Canadian  National,  monthly  (tran- 
shipment at  Cristobal  if  sufficient  cargo  offered). 

To  Santos  and  Buenos  Aires. — Dalfram;  July  8;  Nyanza,  July  22;  Lochranza,  Aug.  5 — 
all  International  Freighting  Corp. 

To  Manila,  Hongkong,  Shanghai  and  Dalny. — City  of  Singapore,  July  6;  City  of 
Adelaide,  Aug.  6 — both  Canada-Far  East  Line. 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Dunedin  and  Lyttelton. — Canadian  Britisher,  Canadian 
National,  July  19. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Canadian  Conqueror,  Canadian 
National,  July  26. 

To  Port  Said,  Belawan  Deli,  Penang,  Port  Swettenham,  Singapore,  Batavia,  Cheribon, 
Sourabaya  and  Macassar. — A  steamer,  Java-New  York  Line,  July. 

To  Alexandria,  Port  Said,  Suez,  Aden,  Karachi,  Bombay,  Colombo,  Madras  and  Cal- 
cutta.— City  of  Corinth,  July  3;  City  of  Lyons,  Aug.  3 — both  American  and  Indian  Line. 

To  Cape  Town,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London  and  Durban. — Calumet,  Elder-Dempster 
Lines  Ltd.,  July  25  (calls  at  Freetown  (Sierra  Leone),  Lourenco  Marques  and  Beira). 

From  Quebec 

To  Southampton. — Empress  of  Britain,  Canadian  Pacific,  July  12  and  Aug.  3. 

From  Saint  John 

To  London. — Gitano.  July  6;  Trentino,  Aug.  1 — both  Ellerman's  Wilson  Line. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kilts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  July  9;  Lady  Hawkins,  July  23 — 
both  Canadian  National. 

To  Ki?igston  and  Jamaican  Outports. — Crawford  Ellis,  July  5;  Harboe  Jensen,  July  12 — 
both  United  Fruit  Line. 

From  Halifax 

To  Liverpool. — Nova  Scotia,  July  18;  Newfoundland,  Aug.  3 — both  Furness  Line. 

To  London.— Cold  Harbour,  July  8 ;  Lehigh,  July  26 ;  Quaker  City,  Aug.  8— all  American 
Hampton  Roads  (call  at  Hamburg,  Hull,  Leith  and  Dundee). 

To  Copenhagen,  Gothenburg  and  Baltic  Ports. — Pulaski  (calls  at  Gdynia),  Gdynia- 
America  Line,  July  5;  Gripsholm  (does  not  call  at  Copenhagen),  Swedish-American  Line, 
July  28. 

To  St.  John's,  Nfld.,  and  St.  Pierre-Miquclon.—Fort  St.  George,  July  1;  Rosalind,  July  8 
—both  Furness-Red  Cross  Line;  Magnhild,  Newfoundland-Canada  SS.  Ltd..  July  1;  Portia 
(does  not  call  at  St.  Pierre),  Newfoundland  Ry.  and  SS.  Co.,  July  3;  Nova  Scotia  (does  not 
call  at  St.  Pierre),  Furness  Line,  July  18. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Nevis,  Antigua,  Montserrat,  Dominica,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados,  St. 
Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Lady  Nelson,  July  13;  Lady  Hawkins,  July  27 
— both  Canadian  National. 

To  Bermuda,  St.  Kitts,  Antigua,  Guadeloupe,  Dominica,  Martinique,  St.  Lucia,  Barbados, 
St.  Vincent,  Grenada,  Trinidad  and  Demerara.— Heroy,  July  9;  Cissy,  July  25— both  Ocean 
Dominion  Line. 
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To  Kingston  (Jamaica)  and  Belize  (British  Honduras). — Cathcart,  July  8;  Cavelier,  July 
22 — both  Canadian  National. 

To  Santiago  (Cuba)  and  Kingston  (Jamaica). — Lillemor,  July  3;  Ciss,  July  17 — both 
Pickford  &  Black  Ltd. 

To  Hamilton  (Bermuda),  Puerto  Rico,  Barbados,  Trinidad  and  Demerara. — Chomedy 
(calls  at  St.  Georges,  Bermuda),  July  1;  Cornwallis,  July  15;  Colborne  (calls  at  St.  Georges, 
Bermuda),  July  29 — all  Canadian  National  (call  at  Guadeloupe  and  Martinique  if  sufficient 
cargo  offered). 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong,  Manila,  Cebu  and  Java. — Javanese  Prince, 
July  17;  Silvercypress,  July  31;  Malayan  Prince,  Aug.  14 — all  Silver-Prince  Line. 

From  Vancouver 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe  and  Osaka. — Heian  Maru,  Nippon  Yusen  Kaisha,  July  20. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai  and  Hongkong. — A  steamer,  Blue  Funnel  Line,  July. 

To  Yokohama,  Kobe,  Shanghai,  Hongkong  and  Manila. — Empress  of  Canada  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), July  13;  Empress  of  Russia  (calls  Nagasaki),  July  27;  Empress  of  Japan  (calls  Hono- 
lulu), Aug.  10;  Empress  of  Asia  (calls  Nagasaki).  Aug.  22 — all  Canadian  Pacific. 

To  Manila,  Iloilo,  Cebu,  Macassar,  Sourabaya,  Samarang,  Batavia,"  Singapore,  Belawan 
Deli,  Colombo  and  Bombay. — Bintang,  July  1 ;  Tosari,  July  30 — both  Silver-Java  Pacific 
Line. 

To  Honolulu,  Suva,  Auckland  and  Sydney. — Niagara,  July  17;  Aorangi,  Aug.  12 — both 
Canadian-Australasian  Line. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Golden  State,  July  13;  Golden 
Cloud,  Aug.  13 — both  Oceanic  and  Oriental  Navigation  Co. 

To  Auckland,  Wellington,  Lyttelton,  Dunedin,  Melbourne  and  Sydney. — Sheaf  Holme, 
July  11;  Cape  York,  Aug.  12 — both  Canadian-Australasian  Line  (call  at  Rarotonga). 

To  Brisbane,  Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide  and  Newcastle. — Roxen,  Empire  Shipping 
Co.,  July  10. 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Willamette.  Reardon  Smith  Line,  July  16. 

To  London,  Liverpool  and  Rotterdam. — Nebraska,  July  13;  Lochmonar,  July  27;  Loch- 
goil,  Aug.  10 — all  Holland-America  Line  (call  at  Southampton  if  inducements  offer). 

To  Kingston,  St.  Thomas,  London,  Rotterdam,  Gothenburg,  Copenhagen  and  Hull. — 
Europa,  July  21 ;  India,  Aug.  14 — both  East  Asiatic  Co. 

To  Havre,  Dunkirk,  Bordeaux,  Antwerp  and  Rotterdam. — San  Antonio,  July  4;  Washing- 
ton, July  8;  San  Jose,  Aug.  7 — all  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Scandinavian  Ports. — Buenos  Aires,  July  17;  Annie  Johnson,  Aug.  9 — both  Johnson 
Line. 

To  Marseilles,  Genoa,  Leghorn,  Naples,  Venice  and  Trieste. — Rosandra,  July  6;  Rialto, 
Aug.  15 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

To  Port  of  Spain  (Trinidad)  and  Bridgetown  (Barbados). — A  steamer,  Canadian  Trans- 
port Co.,  July. 

To  Cape  Toivn,  Port  Elizabeth,  East  London,  Durban,  Lourenco  Marques,  Beira  and 
Calcutta. — Mapia,  July  6;  Silverfir,  July  15;  Silverbelle,  Aug.  6 — all  Silver-Java  Pacific  Line. 

To  Balboa,  Cristobal,  Puerto  Colombia,  Kingston  and  Tampico. — Point  Ancha,  Gulf 
Pacific  Mail  Line,  July  20. 

To  Montevideo,  Buenos  Aires,  Santos,  Rio  de  Janeiro  and  Bahia. — Brandanger,  July  17; 
Hoyanger,  Aug.  17 — both  Empire  Shipping  Co. 

From  New  Westminster 

To  London  and  Liverpool. — Delftdyk  (calls  at  Southampton  and  Rotterdam),  Royal 
Mail  Lines  Ltd.,  July  1;  Celtic  Star  (calls  at  Rotterdam  and  Newcastle),  American  Mail 
Line  Ltd.,  July  27. 

To  United  Kingdom  Ports. — Tilsington  Court,  Anglo-Canadian  Shipping  Co.,  July  3. 

To  Shanghai. — A  steamer,  Ocean  Shipping  Co.,  July  15. 

To  Oriental  Ports. — Olympia.  American  Mail  Line  Ltd.,  July  10. 


Note. — Firms  who  desire  information  concerning  ocean  mail  services  may  have 
their  names  placed  on  the  mailing  list  of  the  Post  Office  Weekly  Bulletin  by  applying 
to  the  Post  Office  Department. 
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CANADIAN  GOVERNMENT  TRADE  COMMISSIONERS 

Argentina 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  B.  Mitre  430,  Buenos  Aires  (1).  (Territory  includes  Uruguay.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Australia 

L.  M.  Cosgrave.    Address  for  letters— Box  196C,  G.P.O.,  Melbourne.    Office— Safe  Deposit 

Building,  Melbourne.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Commercial  Agent:  B.  Millin,  The  Royal  Exchange,  Sydney,  N.S.W. 

Belgium 

Henri  Turcot,  98  Boulevard  Adolphe  Max,  Brussels.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Brazil 

L.  S.  Glass.  Address  for  letters— Caixa  Postal  2164,  Rio  de  Janeiro.  Office — Ed.  Da.  "A. 
Noite,"  Sala  802,  Praca  Maua.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

British  Malaya 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner,  Union  Building,  Singapore,  Straits  Settlements.  (Territory 
includes  the  Straits  Settlements,  the  Federated  Malay  States,  the  Unfederated  Malay 
States,  Siam,  British  Borneo,  and  Northern  Sumatra.)  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (See 
also  Netherlands  India.) 

British  West  Indies 

Trinidad:  W.  F.  Bull.   Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  125,  Port  of  Spain.    Office— Colonial 

Bank  Building.    (Territory  includes  Barbados,  Windward  and  Leeward  Islands,  and 

British  Guiana.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Jamaica:  F.  W.  Fraser,  P.O.  Box  225.    Office — Canadian  Bank  of  Commerce  Chambers, 

Kingston.     (Territory  covers  Jamaica,  Haiti,  the  Bahamas,  and  British  Honduras.) 

Cable  address,  Canadian. 

China 

Shanghai:   Acting  Trade  Commissioner     Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  264.    Office — Ewo 

Building,  27  The  Bund,  Shanghai.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Tientsin:  C.  S.  Bissett,  Hongkong  and  Shanghai  Banking  Corporation  Building.  (Territory 

covers  North  China  and  Manchuria.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Cuba 

E.  L.  McColl.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  1945,  Havana.  Office — Royal  Bank  of  Canada 
Building,  Calle  Aguiar  75,  Havana.  (Territory  includes  Dominican  Republic  and 
Puerto  Rico.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Egypt 

Yves  Lamontagne.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  1770,  Cairo.  Office — 22  Shari  Kasr  el  Nil, 
Cairo.  (Territory  includes  the  Sudan,  Palestine,  Cyprus,  Iraq,  Syria,  Iran,  Greece, 
Turkey,  Bulgaria,  and  Roumania.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

France 

Hercule  Barre,  Commercial  Attache,  3  rue  Scribe,  Paris  (9).  (Territory  includes  French 
Colonies  in  North  Africa.)    Cable  address,  Cancomac. 

Germany 

Paul  Sykes,  Monckebergstrasse  31,  Hamburg.  (Territory  covers  Germany — except  the 
Rhine  Valley — Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungar}',  Poland,  Lithuania,  Latvia,  Esthonia.) 
Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Hongkong 

V.  E.  Duclos.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  80,  Hongkong.  Office— Gloucester  Building, 
Hongkong.  (Territory  includes  South  China,  the  Philippines,  and  Indo-China.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

India  and  Ceylon 

R.  T.  Young.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  2003,  Calcutta.  Office— 23  Esplanade  Mansions, 
Government  Place  East,  Calcutta.   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Irish  Free  State  and  Northern  Ireland 

James  Cormack,  66  Upper  O'Connell  Street,  Dublin,  Irish  Free  State  (cable  address,  Cana- 
dian); and  44  Ann  Street,  Belfast,  Northern  Ireland  (cable  address,  Adanac). 

Italy 

A..  B.  Muddiman,  Via  Manzoni  Nr.  5,  Milan  (102).  (Territory  includes  Spain,  Portugal, 
Gibraltar,  Malta.  Albania,  and  Yugoslavia.)    Cable  address,  Canadian 
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Japan 

Tokyo:  J.  A.  Langley,  Commercial  Secretary.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  401,  Tokyo 
Central.  Office — Canadian  Legation,  16  Omotecho,  3-chome,  Akasakaku,  Tokyo.  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

Kobe:  Richard  Grew,  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  230,  Kobe. 
Office — 309  Crescent  Building,  72  Kyomachi,  Kobe.    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Mexico 

M.  B.  Palmer.  Address  for  letters — Apartado  Num.  126-Bis,  Mexico  City.  Office — Edificio 
Banco  de  Londres  y  Mexico,  Num.  30,  Mexico  City.  (Territory  includes  Guatemala, 
Honduras,  and  Salvador.)    Cable  address,  Cancoma. 

Netherlands 

J.  C.  Macgillivray,  Beursplein  26B,  Rotterdam.  (Territory  includes  the  Rhine  Valley  and 
Switzerland.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Netherlands  India 

Acting  Trade  Commissioner.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  84,  Batavia,  Java.  Office — 
Chartered  Bank  Building,  Melacca  St.,  Batavia,  Java.  Cable  address,  Canadian.  (This 
office  is  administered  as  a  branch  office  of  that  at  Singapore — see  under  British  Malaya.) 

New  Zealand 

C.  M.  Croft.  Address  for  letters— P.O.  Box  33,  Auckland.  Office — Yorkshire  House,  Short- 
land  Street,  Auckland.  (Territory  includes  Fiji  and  Western  Samoa.)  Cable  address, 
Canadian. 

Norway 

A.  S.  Bleakney,  Stortingsgaten  28,  Oslo.  (Territory  includes  Sweden,  Denmark,  and  Fin- 
land.)   Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Panama 

J.  A.  Strong.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  222,  Panama  City.  Office — Royal  Bank  of 
Canada  Building,  Santa  Ana  Plaza,  Panama  City.  (Territory  includes  the  Canal  Zone, 
Venezuela,  Colombia,  Nicaragua,  and  Costa  Rica.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 

Peru 

M.  J.  Vechsler.  Address  for  letters — Casilla  1212,  Lima.  Office — Portal  de  Belen  No.  166, 
Plaza  San  Martin,  Lima.  (Territory  includes  Bolivia,  Ecuador,  and  Chile.)  Cable 
address,  Canadian. 

South  Africa 

Cape  Town:  G.  R.  Heasman.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  683,  Cape  Town.  Office — 
Cleghorn  &  Harris  Building,  Adderley  Street,  Cape  Town.  (Territory  includes  Cape 
Province  and  Southwest  Africa,  Natal,  Tanganyika,  Kenya,  Uganda,  Mauritius,  and 
Madagascar.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

Johannesburg :  J.  L.  Mutter.  Address  for  letters — P.O.  Box  715,  Johannesburg.  (Territory 
includes  Transvaal,  Orange  Free  State,  the  Rhodesias,  Portuguese  East  Africa,  Mozam- 
bique and  Nyasaland.)    Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  Kingdom 

London:  Frederic  Hudd,  Chief  Trade  Commissioner  in  the  United  Kingdom,  Canada  House, 

Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I.    Cable  address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:   J.  H.  English,  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar  Square,  S.W.I. 

(Territory  covers  Home  Counties,  Southeastern  Counties,  and  East  Anglia.)  Cable 

address,  Sleighing,  London. 
London:  W.  B.  Gornall,  Fruit  Trade  Commissioner,  Aldine  House,  Bedford  Street,  Strand, 

W.C.  2.    Cable  address,  Canjrucom.  (Territory — for  fresh  fruit  only — covers  United 

Kingdom,  Norway,  Denmark,  Sweden,  France,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Germany.) 
London:  W.  A.  Wilson,  Animal  Products  Trade  Commissioner,  Canada  House,  Trafalgar 

Square,  S.W.  1.   Cable  address,  Agrilson. 
Liverpool:   H.  R.  Poussette,  Martins  Bank  Bldg.,  Water  Street.  (Territory  covers  North 

of  England,  Lincolnshire,  North  Midlands,  and  North  Wales.)  Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Bristol:  Frederick  Palmer,  Northcliffe  House,  Colston  Avenue.    (Territory  covers  West  of 

England,  South  Wales,  and  South  Midlands.)    Cable  address,  Canadian. 
Glasgow:  G.  B.  Johnson,  200  St.  Vincent  iStreet.   Cable  address,  Cantracom. 

United  States 

New  York  City:  D.  S.  Cole,  25  Broadway.  (Territory  includes  Bermuda.)  Cable  address, 
Cantracom. 

Note. — Bentley's  Second  Phrase  Code  is  used  by  Canadian  Trade  Commissioners. 
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Argentina,  imports  and  market   97 

imports  in  1934   1150 

Belgium,  market  requirements   468 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934    940 

Italy,  import  permit  required   384 

import  quota   200 

Malta,  market   354 

Mexico,  duty  free  in  Lower  California.  1064 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   744 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1934   835 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934..   ..  883 

Agricultural  Products 

Belgium,  market  65,115 

Great  Britain,  estimated  production 

in  England  and  Wales,  1934..  .  74 

Air  Services 

France,  development   472 

Japan,  development   1156 

Alfalfa  Seed 

Mexico,  market   900 

Aluminium 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1934   261 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Apparel 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1029 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   857 

Honduras,  imports  in  1932-33   4 

Netherlands,  import  quotas   295 

Newfoundland,  valuation  for  duty. .  .  480 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1934    835 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934..   ..  882 
See  also  Dresses 

Apples  (Canned) 

See  Canned  Good  and  Fruits  (Canned) 
Apples  (Dried) 

Belgium,  market   70 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   629 

Apples  (Fresh) 

Australia,  estimated  exports   671 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   683 
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Apples  (Fresh) — Con. 

France,  imports  in  1934   850 

Germany,  imports  in  1934   928 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1934   260 

Malta,  market   35 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934    629 

New  Zealand,  exports  in  1934    600 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934   882 

See  also  Fruits  (Fresh) 

Argentina 

Abrasives,  imports  in  1934   1151 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1934   373 

Agricultural    implements    and  ma- 
chinery, imports  and  market...  97 

imports  in  1934   1150 

Asbestos,  imports  in  1934   1151 

Batteries  and  parts,  imports  in  1934. .  1151 
Blotting  paper,  imports  and  market . .  797 

Business  conditions  370,  1001,  1059 

Butter  wraps,  market  for  paper. .   . .  292 

Cereals,  control  regulations   50 

Concrete  mixers,  market   101 

Documentation  for  shipments  85,249 

leaflet  available   245 

Douglas  fir,  imports  in  1934   1150 

Electrical  supplies  and  appliances,  im- 
ports in  1934   1151 

Exchange  conditions   375 

control  regulations   690 

free  rates  increased   799 

new  regulations  governing  permits.  800 

Financial  conditions  374,1001 

Foodstuffs,  imports  in  1934   1149 

Foreign  trade  in  1934    371,1148 

Fruit  wraps,  market   20 

Furs  (apparel  and  skins),  imports  in 

1934   1151 

Grain,  crop  estimate,  1934-35  52,800 

elevator  construction   19 

Import  surtax  retained  89,1064 

Iron  and   manufactures,   imports  in 

1934   1149 

Leather,  imports  in  1934   1151 

Lumber,  imports  in  1934   1150 

market  in  1934   289 

Maize  sowings.  1934-35    293 

Metals,  imports  in  1934   1150 

Motor  vehicles,  imports  in  1934..  ..  1150 
Mushrooms,  imports  and  market..  ..  52 
Nickel  anodes,  market   859 
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Argentina — C  on. 

Paints  and  varnishes,  imports  in  1934.  1150 
Paper  and  manufactures,  imports  in 

1934..   1150 

Pharmaceutical  products,  imports  in 

1934   1150 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  H.  A. 
Scott,  Buenos  Aires: 

November  27,  1934    20 

December  3,  1934   50 

December  13,  1934   19 

December  17,  1934    97 

December  21,  1934   52 

January  21,  1935   289 

February  6,  1935   293 

February  7,  1935   370 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  G.  C.  Smith,  Buenos 
Aires : 

November  7,  1934    85 

December  1,  1934    52 

December  27,  1934   101 

January  24,  1935    292 

January  31,  1935   333 

February  11,  1935   476 

February  26,  1935   522 

March  30,  1935   800 

April    1,  1985    797 

April    3,  1935   941 

April  11,  1935   800 

April  13,  1935   859 

April  16,  1935   799 

April  28,  1935   1001 

April  29,  1935   1059 

May  14,  1935   1148 

Representation  of  foreign  firms..   ..  941 

Solders,    babbits    and    type  metals, 

market  . .  . .  •  •  522 

Textiles  and  manufactures,  imports  in 

1934   1148 

Tobacco,  imports  in  1934   1151 

Asbestos 

Argentina,  imports  in  1934   1151 

France,  imports  in  1934   849 

Italy,  imports  in  1934   1192 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals. 

Australia 

Apples  (fresh),  estimated  exports.  ..  671 

Business  conditions  in  1934   497 

Butter,  market  conditions  605,1171 

Certificates  of  origin  compulsory..  ..  911 

Duty  valuation  on  c.il.  shipments...  952 

Eggs,  exports   188 

Electrical    supplies    and  appliances, 

market   761 

Farm  Debt  Adjustment  Act   769 

Financial  conditions  in  1934   500 

Flour,  market  conditions  

187,265,544,  767,969,1177 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   601 

July-December,  1934   546 

July-March,  1934-35   1172 

Forest  development   672 

Fruit  (canned  and  dried),  export  situ- 
ation   603 

Grasshopper  plague   188 


Australia — Con. 

Imports  from  Canada,  1933-34..    ..  1081 

from  the  United  States,  1933-34.  1082 

in  1933-34  detailed   1028 

Import  surtax  abolished..   383 

Mining  situation   501 

Motor  vehicle  parts,  duties  changed..  125 
Motor  vehicles,  sales  and  imports  in- 
creased   

New  South  Wales,  business  conditions 

187,836 

copra,  increased  demand   332 

f.a.q.  wheat  standard,  1934-35..   ..  672 

flour,  price  increased   672 

foreign  trade,  July-Dec,  1934..'  417 

motor  vehicles,  registration   187 

oranges,  exports   54 

railway  finances   673 

reports   of   Commercial   Agent  B. 
Millin,  Sydney: 

December  6,  1934   14 

December  6,  1934   54 

December  8,  1934   15 

January    3,  1935   187 

January  31.  1935   332 

March    1,  1935   672 

March  28,  1935   836 

April  25.  1935   970 

Royal  Agricultural  Show  at  Sydney  97? 

wheat,  estimated  production   417 

experimental  growing   417 

wool,  sales  at  Sydney  188,  837 

Petrol,  imports   188 

Population,  statistics   970 

Power  development   970 

Rabbits  and  hares,  exports   971 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  M. 
Cosgrave,  Melbourne: 

February  13,  1935   497 

February  15,  1936    501 

February  19,  1935    605 

February  19,  1935   606 

March  1,  1935   601 

March  1,  1935   603 

March  1,  1935   672 

March  8,  1935   671 

April    8,  1935   1080 

April  10,  1935   1028 

May  20,  1935   1171 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner M.  T.  Stewart,  Mel- 
bourne : 

December  13,  1934   121 

December  19,  1934   185 

January  15,  1935   265 

February  25,  1935   546 

February  28,  1935   544 

March  21,  1935   761 

March  26,  1935   767 

March  29.  1935   806 

April  24,  1935   968 

May  20,  1935   1172 

May  20,  1935   1176 

Royal  Commission  on  Wheat,  final 

report   768 

Salmon  (canned),  imports   837 

Sardines,  imports   837 
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Australia — C  on . 

Tariff  duties  changed  

55, 124,584,695,806 


duties  deferred.  167,  200 

preference  requirements   88 

Timber,   certain   kinds   regarded  as 

manufactured  raw  materials  . .  1160 

types  produced   15 

Tobacco,  estimated  production   189 

Trade-mark  regulations   1177 

Trade  with  Canada,  1933-34   1080 

with  the  United  States,  1933-34..  1082 

Wheat  market  conditions  

185, 265, 544,  767, 964, 1176 

shipments  in  sailing  vessels   673 

Wine,  exports   970 

Wool,  market  conditions   606 

Austria 

Business  conditions   363 

Trade   agreement  with   Canada  ex- 
tended   56 

Automobiles 

See  Motor  Vehicles 

B 

Babbitts 

See  Solders 

Bacon  and  Hams 

Great  Britain,  imports  260,620 

imports  into  Scotland  180,828 

Malta,  market   33 


Bags 

See  Sacks  and  Bags 

Bahamas 

See  British  West  Indies 

Barbados 

See  British  West  Indies 


Barley 

Belgium,  market  conditions   68 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1934   259 

imports  into  Bristol,  1934    408 

See  also  Grain 


Barrels  and  Casks 

New  Zealand,  market  for  wooden..  .  1129 

Bath  Tubs 

Belgium,  import  licence  required..  ..  432 

Batteries 

Argentina,  and  parts,  imports  in  1934.  1151 
New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1934   883 

See  also  Flashlights  and  Batteries 

Beef 

Japan,  market  for  boneless   860 

See  also  Meats 

Beer 

British  West  Indies,  market   986 

United  States,  duty  decreased   127 

See  also  Beverages  (Alcoholic) 

294c— n 


Agricultural  industry   9;  38 

machinery  and  implements,  market 

requirements   468 

products,  market  65,115 

Apples  (dried),  market   70 

Barley,  market  conditions   68 

Bath  tubs,  import  licence  required..  432 

Buckwheat,  market  conditions   69 

Business  conditions  in  1934   625 

Certificates  of  origin  649,753 

Credit  insurance  for  exporters   467 

Exchange  control  regulations  

472,675,735,895 

rates  for  customs  purposes. .   . .   , .  1096 

Export  regulations   863 

Financial  and  economic  reforms..   ..  735 

Flour  trade  regulations   1056 

Footwear,  market  for  rubber   994 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   566 

January  to  September,  1934   154 

January  to  March,  1935   1142 

Hay,  market   69 

Import  licences   1114 

Industries,  regulations  to  assist..    ..  900 

Insulating  board,  market   1103 

Lumber,  imports  from  Canada . .   . .  899 

production  and  imports   895 

transmission  tax  increased   336 

Maize,  imports  and  market   68 

Matches,  wood  and  splints  for   10 

Oats,  imports  and  market   67 

Oilcake,  import  licence  tax  cancelled.  696 

Oyster  shell,  imports  of  crushed. .  . .  362 

Paper,  production  and  imports..    ..  1183 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Henri 
Turcot,  Brussels: 

December  5,  1934   8,38 

December  10,  1934   70 

December  12,  1934   10 

December  15,  1934  65,115 

January  10,  1935   154 

February  15,  1935    362 

February  19,  1935    468 

March  8,  1935    566 

March  15,  1935   625 

April  5,  1935   735 

April  13,  1935  

933,  944,  1057,  1100 

May  6.  1935   1103 

May  14,  1935   1056 

May  15,  1935   1183 

May  23,  1935   1102 

May  23,  1935   1142 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Com- 
missioner Maurice  Belanger, 
Brussels: 

February  9,  1935   319 

February  28,  1935   467 

April  8,  1935   895 

April  8.  1935   900 

Rolled  oats,  market   69 

Rubber  goods,  imports  and  market. 

933,  994, 1057, 1100 

Rye.  market   68 

Sports  goods,  market   1100 

Tariff  duty,  valuation  for   912 
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Belgium — Con. 

Tires  and  tubes,  duties..    936 

market   934 

Tobacco,  market   117 

Trade  agreement  with  France   807 

with  the  Irish  Free  State   912 

with  the  United  States.   641 

Trade-marks,  protection  of   319 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1934   568 

Transmission  (sales)  tax  reduced. .  . .  1064 
Unfair    competition,    regulations  re- 
garding   127 

Wheat,  import  licence  tax  cancelled.  696 

imports  and  market   65 

imports  in  1934  . .   ..  570 

imports,  Jan.-Mar.,  1935   1102 

Wheat  trade  regulation   1056 

Belgo -Luxemburg  Economic  Union 

See  Belgium 
Belting 

Belgium,  market  for  rubber   1058 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1934    884 

Bermuda 

See  British  West  Indies 
Beverages  (Alcoholic) 

Australia,  exports   of  wine   970 

imports  in  1933-34   1029 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   688 

India,  market   318 

Mexico,  duties  increased   129 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   742 

Bicycles 

India,  imports  and  market   838 

Blotting  Paper 

Argentina,  imports  and  market..  ..  797 
See  also  Paper  and  Paper  Products 

Bolivia 

Exchange  control  regulations. ...     .  423 

Import  control  regulations   385 

Wheat,  import  restrictions  removed.  1161 


Boots  and  Shoes 

See  Footwear 


Box  Shooks 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1035 

South  Africa,  market   707 

Brazil 

Business  conditions  in  1934   1193 

Exchange  situation  46,  242,331 

Financial  conditions  in  1934   1195 

Parcel    post   shipments,  documenta- 
tion.. ^   ..  526 

Pharmaceutical     specialties,  import 

regulations   857 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  L.  S. 
Glass,  Rio  de  Janeiro: 

December  12,  1934    46 

February  15,  1935    331 

April  10,  1935   857 

May  22,  1935   1193 

Trade   agreement   with    the  United 

States   295 
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Bricks 

Great  Britain,  production  and  imports.  143 

British  Borneo 

Brunei,  Empire  content  requirements  430 
Sarawak,  foreign  trade  in  1934. .   . .  1182 

British  Guiana 

See  British  West  Indies 

British  Honduras 

See  British  West  Indies 


British  Malaya 

Business  conditions  817,1179 

Financial  conditions   818 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   S23 

Reports   of   Acting   Trade  Commis- 
sioner B.  C.  Butler,  Singapore: 

December  24,  1934   152 

April  1,  1935    817 

April  1,  1935    943 

May  18,  1935   1179 

May  18,  1935   1182 

Tenders  invited   170 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1934    825 

British  West  Africa 

Import  trade  in  1933   412 

Motor  vehicles,  imports   560 

British  West  Indies 

Bahamas,  duty  purposes,  valuation  for.  1160 

foreign  trade  in  1934. .   927 

Barbados,  beer,  imports  and  market.  986 

duties  changed   646 

fertilizers,  duty  decreased   1009 

market   508 

footwear,  duties  changed   430 

oats,  imports  and  market..  ..  ..  ..  190 

Bermuda,  duties  changed  88,1061 

flour,  duty  increased   55 

British    Guiana,    beer,    imports  and 

market   986 

fertilizers,  market   508 

oats,  imports  and  market   190 

British  Honduras,  duties  changed. .  . .  246 

textiles,  import  quotas   25 

duty,  value  for   248 

package  tax  imposed   200 

preference  regulations   1201 

Grenada,  duties  changed   480 

duty,  value  for   429 

import  surtax  removed   584 

Jamaica,  business  conditions  in  1934..  504 

exports  in  1934..  506,1040 

financial  conditions  in  1934    556 

foreign  trade  in  1934   973 

imports  in  1934   505 

detailed   976 

production  and  exports  in  1934..  ..  552 
reports    of    Trade  Commissioner 
F.  W.  Fraser,  Kingston: 

March  12,  1935   504 

March  29,  1935   689 

May  3,  1935   927 

May  17,  1935   973 

trade  with  Canada  in  1934   558 
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British  West  Indies — Con. 

Leeward  Islands,  beer,  imports  and 

market   986 

fertilizers,  market   508 

oats,  imports  and  market   190 

St.  Lucia,  foreign  trade  in  1934..   ..  1135 

St.  Vincent,  foreign  trade  in  1934..  ..  559 

Trinidad,  beer,  imports  and  market...  986 

duties  changed  88,384 

fertilizers,  market   508 

footwear,  duty  changed   807 

gasolene  and  kerosene,  import  per- 
mit required   430 

oats,  imports  and  market   190 

reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Com- 
missioner J.  C.  Britton,  Port  of 
Spain : 

January  23,  1935   190 

February  22,  1935    508 

March  15,  1935   559 

May  14,  1935   986 

May  30,  1935   1135 

Windward  Islands,  beer,  imports  and 

market   986 

fertilizers,  market   508 

oats,  imports  and  market   190 

Brunei 

See  British  Borneo 

Brushes 

Mexico,  market  and  duties   284 

Buckwheat 

Belgium,  market  conditions   69 

Building  Board 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   681 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1934   884 

Sec  also  Insulating  Board  and  Plaster 

board 

Building  Materials 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1040 

Great  Britain,  requirements  for  Lon- 
don housing  scheme   668 

Butter 

Australia,  market   conditions..  ..605,1171 

Belgium,  market   115 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Scotland.  880 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1934   1139 

See  also  Dairy  Produce 

Butter  Wraps 

Argentina,  market  for  paper   292 

Buttons 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market..  219 
C 

Canada 

Assistance  to  Trade  Commissioners  by 

exporters   693 

British  Trade  Commissioners,  list  of. 54, 129 

Exports  of  farm  products  to  the 
United  States  under  three  tariffs 

80,  320,  474,  720,  946,1126 

Modus  Vivendi  with  Haiti  extended.  1159 

2940—2 


Pagb 

Canada — Con. 

Summary  of  trade  by  months  

Ill,  322,  507,  789,  962, 1170 
Trade   agreement   with   Austria  ex- 
tended  56 

with  France,  additional  protocol. ...  431 
with  New  Zealand  extended   910 

Canned  Goods 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions  in 

West  of  England  454.1123 

See  also  Fruits  (Canned),  Vegetables 
(Canned)  and  Salmon  (Canned). 

Canoes 

Great  Britain,  demand  for  Canadian.  670 

Cardboard 

See  Paper 

Casein 

Japan,  market   5Si 

Cattle 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1029 

China,     quarantine     regulations  at 

Shanghai   24 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions  in 

1934   537 

shipments  of  Canadian  to  Glasgow.  177 
India,  number  in  Bengal   76 

Caustic  Soda 

Japan,  production   909 

See  also  Chemicals 

Cellulose 

Italy,  imports  in  1934   1192 

Central  America 

Costa  Rica,  business  conditions   332 

exchange  situation  166,  636,943 

invoice  regulations   242 

El  Salvador,  points  for  exporters. ...  237 
wheat  and  flour  taxes  revised . .   . .  529 

Guatemala,  business  conditions   47 

consular  fees  169, 1201 

financial  conditions   48 

points  for  exporters   103 

surcharges  increased   296 

Honduras,  business  conditions   45 

duties  changed   1009 

foreign  trade  in  1933-34  2,636 

points  for  exporters   158 

trade  with  Canada   8 

Nicaragua,  points  for  exporters   16 

Cereals 

Argentina,  control  regulations   50 

See  also  Grains 

Ceylon 

Motor  vehicles,  imports  in  1934..  ..  418 
Charcoal 

Great  Britain,  market   77!) 

Cheese 

Belgium,  market   115 

Germany,  market   323 
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Cheese — Con. 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1934   260 

imports  into  Scotland  181,879 

Spain,  import  quotas   26 

See  also  Dairy  Produce 

Chemicals 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1038 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   737 

India,  market   1043 

Chile 

Business  conditions  332, 578 

De valorization  of  the  peso   424 

Financial  conditions   579 

Machinery,  market  for  mining   287 

Textiles,  production  and  market  con- 
ditions  196 

China 

Consular  fee  increased   649 

Financial  crisis  in  Shanghai   1197 

stringency  in  Shanghai   11 

Foreign  trade  of  Tientsin,  Jan  .-Sept., 

1934   243 

Ice  skating  rink  in  Shanghai  12,524 

Marking  of  weight  on  shipments..  ..  1162 

Quarantine  regulations  at  Shanghai . .  24 
Reports  of  Acting  Trade  Commissioner 
B.  A.  Macdonald,  Shanghai: 

November  29,  1934   24 

December  3,  1934   12 

December  10,  1934   11 

February  27,  1935   524 

May  25,  1935,.   1197 

Reports   of   Acting   Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  K.  Doull,  Tientsin: 

December  17,  1934   123 

January  1,  1935   243 

See  also  Manchuria 

Cigarettes  and  Cigars 

See  Tobacco 

Clocks  and  Watches 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1038 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1934    884 

Clothing 

See  Apparel 

Clover  Seed 

New  Zealand,  imports  of  clover  from 

Canada  in  1934   882 

See  also  Seeds 

Coal 

French  Indo-China,  industry   1152 

Great  Britain,  industry  of  Wales..  ..  306 
United    States,    coke,    etc.,  imports 

exempt  from  revenue  tax..   ..  383 

Codfish 

Italy,  imports  in  1934   1191 

Japan,  production  and  exports  of  dried.  1198 

Spain,  import  quota  on  Canadian. .  . .  808 

Cod  Liver  Oil 

Cuba,  market   573 


Page 

Colombia 

Business  conditions  42,331 

Documentation,  leaflet  issued   385 

Exchange  situation  158, 754 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   573 

Trade  conditions   43 

Concrete  Mixers 

Argentina,  market   101 

Confectionery 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1934   882 

Cooperage  Stock 

New  Zealand,  market   1129 

Copper 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1934   261 

Italy,  imports  in  1934   1192 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1934   883 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 


Costa  Rica 

See  Central  America 

Cuba 

Baking  practice  and  wheat  flour  con- 


sumption  234 

Cod  liver  oil,  market   573 

Exports  in  1934   1147 

Fish,  market  for  dried  and  salted. .  . .  921 

Flour,  imports  and  market   234 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  E.  L. 
McColl.  Havana: 

December  14,  1934   18 

January  18,  1935..   234 

March  15,  1935   572 

March  15,  1935   573 

April  26,  1935   921 

June  1,  1935   1147 

June  6,  1935   1145 

Sugar  situation   1145 

Tariff  agreement  with  Denmark. .   .  .  1201 

duties  changed   480 

minimum  rates  extended  to  Canada.  585 

to  Germany   1064 

Tomato  seed,  market   572 

Trade  agreements,  termination  noti- 
fied  169 

Cutlery 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   939 

Czechoslovakia 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   931 

Grain,  market  conditions   792 

Potatoes,  imports  from  Canada  per- 
mitted  952 

D 

Dairy  Equipment 

Great  Britain,  display  at  Olympia. .  . .  183 

Dairy  Produce 

Belgium,  market   115 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934    685 

Irish  Free  State,  duties  increased. .  . .  951 
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Dairy  Produce — Con. 

Malta,  market   35 

New  Zealand,  production  and  prices 

in  1934   595 

Danzig 

Currency  devaluation   1095 

Denmark 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1934   889 

Business  conditions  in  1934   850 

Financial  conditions  in  1934   853 

Fishing  industry,  conditions  in  1934..  891 

Footwear,  duty  on  rubber  increased..  808 

Foreign  tirade  in  1934  850,892 

Import  control  law  extended   168 

Shipping  industry  in  1934   891 

Tariff  agreement  with  Cifiba   1201 

Wheat,  imports  in  1934   851 

Dominican  Republic 

Foreign  trade,  Jan.-June,  1934   18 

Imports  in  1933.   18 

Taxes  on  commodities,  new   864 

Doors 

Great  Britain,  duty  on  wooden..    ..  199 
market  requirements. .   . .   ,   670 

Douglas  Fir 

Argentina,  imports  in  1934   1150 

Great  Britain,  market  requirements.  .  669 
Japan,   suspension    of    imports  into 

Osaka  and  Kobe   639 

Drafts 

Italy,  payment  of  Canadian   940 

Dresses 

Netherlands  India,  market  for  women's  1199 
See  also  Apparel 

Drugs  and  Medicines 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1038 

Honduras,  imports  in  1932-33   5 

Malta,  market   355 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1934    885 

See  also  Pharmaceutical  Products 

E 

Earthenware 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1934    884 

Ecuador 

Business  conditions  in  1934   637 

Exchange  control  regulations   638 

Import  restrictions  removed   129 

Tariff  duties  changed   337 

increase,  proposed   56 

Eggs 

Australia,  exports   188 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Scotland  in 

1934   181 

into  Scotland,  Jan.-Mar.,  1935..   ..  880 

market   717 

Egypt 

Business  conditions  in  1934   325 

Financial  conditions  in  1934   326 

2  940-21 


Foreign  trade  in  1934. . .  .327.  632,  684. 

736,  854,  938 

Imports  in  1934  detailed. .  .  .684,736.854,938 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Yves 


Lamontangne.  Cairo: 

December  20,  1934    40 

January  31,  1935    325 

March  6,  1935  632.684,733,854,938 

Tariff  duties  changed   337 

Electrical  Supplies  and  Appliances 

Argentina,  imports  in  1934   1151 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1032 

market   761 

Netherlands,  market  conditions..    ..  744 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1934   835 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934..   ..  883 

South  Africa,  market   1131 

Electric  Power 

Irish  Free  State,  development   459 

South  Africa,  development   1131 

Electric  Refrigerators 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1032 

market   763 

South  Africa,  imports  and  market..  502 


See  also  Electrical  Supplies  and  Ap- 
pliances 

El  Salvador 

See  Central  America 


Estonia 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   420 

Grain,  market  conditions   226 

Exchange 

Argentina,  conditions   375 

control  regulations   690 

free  rates  increased   799 

new  regulations  governing  permits.  800 
Belgium,  control  regulations. 472,  675,  735,  895 

rates  for  customs  purposes   1096 

Bolivia,  control  regulations   423 

Brazil,  situation  45, 242,  331 

Chile,  rates  changed   424 

Colombia,  situation  158.754 

Costa  Rica,  situation  166,636,943 

Danzig,  currency  devaluation   1095 

Ecuador,  control  regulations   638 

Italy,  control  regulations   37 

payment  of  Canadian  drafts   940 

New  Zealand,  dollar  rates  266,350 


Exhibitions  and  Fairs 

Australia,  New  South  Wales,  Royal 

Agricultural  Show  at  Sydney..  971 

Great  Britain,  British  Industries  Fair 

at  London   451 

Building  Trades  Exhibition  at  Man- 
chester  926 

Canada  Shop,  Manchester   353 

Dairy   and   Soda   Fountain  Display 

at  Olympia   183 

Malta,  Fur  and  Feather  Show. .....  234 

Netherlands  Industries  Fair,  Canadian 

participation   1169 
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Export  Credit 

Belgium,  government  insurance..    ..  467 

F 

Fairs 

See  Exhibitions  and  Fairs 

Federated  Malay  States 

Motor  vehicles,  Empire  content  re- 
quirements   88 

Tariff  preferences,  routing  to  obtain. 647, 863 

Feedstuffs 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions  in 

Scotland   182 

Fertilizers 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  duty 

decreased   1009 

market   508 

British  Guiana,  market   508 

Leeward  Islands,  market   508 

Windward  Islands,  market   508 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   738 

Finland 

Lobster  (canned),  duty  decreased. .  ..  1201 

Marking  regulations   200 

Tariff  duties  changed   248 

Fish 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1028 

British  West  Africa,  imports  and  mar- 
ket  414 

Cuba,  market  for  dried  and  salted. .  ..  921 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   687 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1934    260 

Malta,  market   36 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   564 

import  regulations   1161 

New  Zealand,  imports  of  canned  from 

Canada  in  1934   881 

Norway,  import  restrictions   1010 

imports  of  salted  prohibited   808 

Fisheries 

Japan,  amalgamation  of  deep-sea . .  ..  197 
Fish  Meal 

Germany,  imports  in  1934   930 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland. ...  411 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   563 

market   887 

monopoly  tax   952 

Fish  Oils 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland. .  ..  411 

Flashlights  and  Batteries 

Netherlands  India,  market   1006 

Flax 

Great  Britain,  utilization  of  fibre  for 

new  fabric   925 

Irish  Free  State,  market  conditions..  405 

Flooring 

Great  Britain,  market  requirements.  .  669 
Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   680 


Page 

Flour 

Australia,  market  conditions.  .187,265, 

544, 767,969,1177 


Belgium,  imports  and  market   67 

trade  regulation   1056 

British    West    Africa,    imports  and 

market   415 

British  West  Indies,  Bermuda,  duty 

increased   55 

Cuba,  imports  and  market   234 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   684 

El  Salvador,  taxes  revised   529 

France,  trade  regulations   1097 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Scotland, 

1934   496 

January  to  March,  1935   827 

market  for  Canadian  in  London. ...  711 

market  in  the  West  of  England. .  . .  305 

quota  payments  on  imports   695 

trade  regulation   953 

Honduras,  imports  in  1932-33   5 

Honkong,  imports  in  1934   1137 

India,  duties  decreased   1063 

Irish  Free  State,  imports   404 

milling  industry   402 

trade  regulation   1128 

Italy,  imports  in  1034   1191 

Japan,  exports  380, 524 

market  conditions  379,805,1007 

Malta,  market   34 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   678 

market  conditions  153,  793 

trade  regulation   964 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1934   882 

Panama,  imports  in  1934   156 

Spanish  Morocco,  trade  regulation. .  . .  864 

Sweden,  milling  regulations   529 

Switzerland,  trade  regulation   1053 

Foodstuffs 

Argentina,  imports  in  1934   1149 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934    684 

Honduras,  imports  in  1932-33   5 

Malta,  market   33 

Footwear 

Argentina,  imports  of  rubber  in  1934.  1151 
Australia,  imports  of  leather  in  1933- 

34   1030 

Belgium,  market  for  rubber   994 

British  West  Indies,  Barbados,  duties 

changed   430 

Trinidad,  duty  changed   807 

Denmark,  duty  on  rubber  boots  in- 
creased   808 

Egypt,  imports  of  leather  in  1934..  ..  739 

imports  of  rubber  in  1934   740 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  rubber  in 

1934   261 

Irish  Free  State,  import  quotas. .  .  .284,  1113 

Italy,  imports  of  rubber  in  1934. .  . .  1192 

Japan,  exports  of  rubber  in  1934. .  . .  525 

Netherlands,  import  quotas   912 

imports  in  1934    683 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1934    836 

imports  from  Canada  in  1 934 . .   . .  882 

market  for  leather   345 
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France 

Air  services,  development   472 

Apples  (fresh)  imports  in  1934   850 

Asbestos,  imports  in  1934   849 

Business  conditions  in  1934   784 

Direct  shipment  to  obtain  preferences .56, 249 

Flour  trade  regulation   1097 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   841 

January  to  March,  1935   937 

Fruits  (fresh),  licence  tax  reduced...  336 

Import  quotas   55 

on  Canadian  products   696 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1934   847 

Leather,  imports  in  1934  of  patent. .  . .  849 
Lobster  (canned),  import  licences  re- 
quired  473 

import  licence  tax  imposed   648 

Lumber,  imports  in  1934   849 

Motor  vehicles,  imports  in  1934   850 

production  and  imports   1095 

Reports  of  Commercial  Attache  Her- 
cule  Barre,  Paris: 

April  3,  1935    841 

April  10,  1935   844 

Reports  of  Assistant  Commercial  At- 
tache J.  P.  Manion,  Paris: 

February  26,  1935    418 

February  26,  1935   472 

February  28,  1935   473 

April  2,  1935   788 

April  3,   1935   784 

April  26,  1935    937 

May  9,  1935   993 

May  22,  1935   1095 

May  25,  1935   1097 

Rubber  goods,  marking  regulations .  . .  1063 

Salmon  (canned),  duty  increased..  ..  127 

imports  in  1934   848 

Trade  agreement  with  Belgium . .    . .  807 

with  Canada,  additional  protocol.  . .  431 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1934   844 

Unemployment  conditions   788 

Wheat,  imports  in  1934   847 

imports  and  market  conditions . .  . .  993 

marketing  regulations   473 

trade  regulations   1097 

Wood-pulp,  imports  in  1934   849 

market  for  bleached  chemical   418 

French  Indo-China 

Coal  industry   1152 

Foreign  trade  in  1933   801 

Fruit  Extracts 

New  Zealand,  imports   770 

Fruit  Pulp 

Great  Britain,  market  in  England. .  . .  1079 

Fruits  (Canned) 

Australia,  export  situation   603 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1934   351 

January-March,  1935   971 

into  Scotland  in  1934    180 

Netherland,  imports  in  1934   630 

Sec  also  Apples  (Canned)  and  Canned 
Goods 


Page 

Fruits  (Dried) 

Australia,  export  situation   604 

Great  Britain,  market   410 

See  also  Apples  (Dried) 

Fruits  (Fresh) 

France,  licence  tax  reduced   336 

See  also  Apples  (Fresh) 

Fruit  Wraps 

Argentina,  market   20 

Furs  (Apparel  and  Skins) 

Argentina,  imports  in  1934   1151 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1030 

Italy,  imports  in  1934   1192 

Netherlands,  imports- in  1934.   682 

G 

Gasolene 

British   West  Indies,   Trinidad,  and 

kerosene,  import  permit  required  430 
Germany 

Bank  accounts,  operation  of  special.  267 

Barter  trade,  regulations  governing . .  269 

Business  conditions  221,1093 

Cheese,  market   323 

Commodity  markets  in  1934    928 

Fish  meal,  imports  in  1934   930 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   731 

Grain,  market  conditions  225,790 

Imports  from  Canada,  Jan.-Sept.,  1934.  224 

Lumber,  imports  in  1934   930 

Metals  and  minerals,  imports  in  1934.  931 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Paul 
Sykes,  Hamburg: 

January  24,  1935   221 

January  28,  1935   267 

February,  12,  1935    363 

February,  14,  1935   420 

February  20,  1935   419 

March  21,  1935   674 

April  22,  1935   931 

April,  28,  1935    928 

May  21,  1935   1093 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner S.  V.  Allen,  Hamburg: 

January  30,  1935    269 

February  8,  1935   323 

March  26,  1935   731 

April  3,  1935    790 

May  2,  1935   999 

Salmon  (salted),  imports  in  1934..  ..  929 

Sausage  casings,  imports  in  1934..  ..  929 

Seeds,  imports  in  1934   929 

Trade  of  Hamburg  in  1934   999 

Trade  agreement  with  the  Irish  Free 

State   428 

with  Russia   1094 

Trade  conditions   223 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1934   674 

Wheat,  imports  in  1934    928 

Wood-pulp,  imports  in  1934   930 

Glass  and  Glassware 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1037 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1934   836 
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Gloves 

Belgium,  market  for  rubber   1100 

Egypt,  imports  of  leather  in  1934...  738 
Great  Britain,  market  for  leather  in 

the  North  of  England   842 

Netherlands,  imports  of  leather  in  1934.  683 

Gold 

India,  production  in  1934    841 

Grain 

Argentina,  crop  estimate,  1934-35..  ..52,800 

Czechoslovakia,   market   conditions..  792 

Estonia,  market  conditions   226 

Germany,  market  conditions  225,790 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Bristol, 

1934  •   407 

into  Scotland,  1934   493 

Hungary,  market  conditions   791 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   628 

New  Zealand,  production  and  prices  in 

1934   600 

Sweden,  production   991 

See  also  Agricultural  Products 

Grain  Elevators 

Argentina,  construction   19 

Great  Britain 

Agricultural  products,  estimated  pro- 
duction in  England  and  Wales, 

1934   74 

Bacon  and  hams,,,  imports   620 

imports  into  Scotland  180,828 

Bricks,  production  and  imports   143 

British  Industries  Fair,  London   451 

Budget,  1935-36   826 

Building  Trades  Exhibition  at  Man- 
chester  926 

Business  conditions  209, 309, 873 

in  Northern  Ireland  13,728 

in  Scotland  146,713 

in  the  West  of  England  617,780 

Butter,  imports  into  Scotland   880 

Buttons,  imports  and  market   219 

Canada  Shop,  Manchester   353 

Canned  goods,  market  in  the  West  of 

England  454,  1123 

Canoes,  demand  in  England  for  Can- 
adian  670 

Cattle,  market  conditions  in  1934..  ..  537 
shipments  to  Glasgow  of  Canadian.  177 

Certificates  of  origin   1009 

Charcoal,  market   779 

Cheese,  imports  into  Scotland  in  1934.181,879 

Coal  industry  of  Wales   306 

-   Commodity  markets  in  Scotland,  1934.  179 
Dairy  and  soda  fountain  equipment 

Display  at  Olympia   183 

Doors,  duty  on  wooden   199 

Eggs,  imports  into  Scotland  181,880 

market   717 

Empire  content  requirements   429 

Exports  to  Canada  in  1934   263 

Feedstuffs,  market  conditions  in  Scot- 
land  182 

Financial  conditions  in  1934   214 

in  Northern  Ireland   13 


Page 

Great  Britain — Con. 

Fish  meals  and  oils,  market  in  Scot- 
land  411 

Flax  fibre,  utilization  for  new  fabric.  925 

Flour,  imports  into  Scotland  in  1934.  496 

January  to  March,  1935    827 

market  in  London  for  Canadian. .  . .  711 

market  in  the  West  of  England. .  . .  305 

quota  payments  on  imports   695 

trade  regulations   963 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   257 

January  to  March,  1935  875,1073 

Fruit  pulp,  market  in  England   1079 

Fruits  (canned),  imports  in  1934..  ..  351 

imports  into  Scotland  in  1934   180 

imports,  Jan.-Mar.,  1935    971 

Fruits  (dried),  market   410 

Gloves,  market  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land for  leather   842 

Grain,  imports  into  Scotland  in  1934.  493 

trade  of  Bristol,  1934    407 

Gypsum,  market  in  London   70 

in  the  north  of  England   71 

in  Scotland   72 

Honey,  market  conditions   925 

market  in  Scotland   1025 

Horses,  market  in  Scotland   1125 

Hosiery,  imports   615 

Imports  in  1934   261 

from  Canada  in  1934    259 

from  Canada  in  1933  detailed . .  . .  772 

into  Bristol  in  1934   455 

Indent  trade  of  London   1022 

Iron  and  steel,  duty  changed   644 

Key   industries   duties,  investigation 

into   910 

Lead,  inquiries  re  removal  of  duty. . .  124 

London  housing  scheme   668 

Lumber,  market  in  Northern  Ireland. .  726 
Maple  products,  market  conditions  in 

Scotland   1124 

Meat,  market  conditions  in  1934..  ..  537 

Merchandise  Marks  Act:  applications.  641 

orders  198,294,427, 

526,694,806 

recommendations  198  ,  526,863, 

1008, 1063, 1157 
Milk,  (concentrated),  market  in  Scot- 
land  715 

Motor  vehicles,  production  and  ex- 
ports  1124 

National  mark  in  England  and  Wales.  541 

Oats,  market   112 

Pitwood,  barter  arrangement   145 

Pork,  import  quotas   1113 

import  regulations   583 

Poultry,  certificates  of  origin   911 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Fred- 
erick Palmer,  Bristol: 

January  17,  1935   145 

February  7,  1935    305 

February  7.  1935    308 

February  20,  1935   454 

April  8,  1935   780 

May  10,  1935   1023 

May  30,  1935   1124 

June  4,  1935   1123 
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Great  Britain — Con. 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner J.  A.  MacDonald,  Bristol: 


December  28,  1934   74 

December  29,  1934   113 

February  7,  1935    306 

February  20,  1935    407 

March  1,  1935    455 

March  15,  1935    617 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G.  B. 
Johnson,  Glasgow: 

December  28,  1934   72 

December  29,  1934   114 

January  15,  1935   146 

January  15,  1935   177 

January  15,  1935   178 

January  15,  1935   179 

February  22,  1935    411 

March  5,  1935    493 

March  31,  1935   713 

April  11,  1935    827 

April  16(,  1935    828 

May  30,  1935   1125 

May  31,  1935   1124 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  J.  Tingley,  Glasgow: 

March  28,  1935   715 

April  17,  1935    879 

May  17,  1935   1025 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  H.  R. 
Poussette,  Liverpool: 

December  28,  1934    71 

December  29,  1934   114 

February  2,  1935    309 

March  4,  1935    842 

April  25,  1935    925 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner C.  B.  Birkett,  Liverpool: 

February  19,  1935   353 

February  19,  1935   412 

March  29,  1935    670 

April  12,  1985   779 

April  30,  1935    926 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Fred- 
eric Hudd,  London: 

February  1,  1935    209.257 

March  4,  1935    451 

March  5,  1935  ^   489 

April  16,  1935   826 

April  23,  1935    873 

May  14,  1935   963 

May  28,  1935   1073 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  H. 
English,  London: 

December  27,  1934   112 

December  28,  1934   70 

December  31,  1934   74 

January  7,  1935   143 

January  24.  1935   218 

March  11,  1935    606 

March  19,  1935   615 

March  28,  1935    711 

April  26,  1935   971 

April  29,  1935   878 
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Great  Britain — Con. 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner G.  A.  Newman,  London: 

December  29,  1934   113 

January  18,  1935   183 

January  22,  1935    319 

February  6,  1935    350 

February  7,  1935   315 

February  8,  1935    410 

February  11,  1935   458 

February  14,  1935   351 

February  15,  1935    406 

March  12,  1935   541 

March  27,  1935   668 

April  11,  1935    925 

May  2,  1935   1022 

May  8,  1935   1079 

May  17,  1935   1121 

Reports  of  Animal  Products  Trade 
Commissioner  W.  A.  Wilson, 
London : 

March  15,  1935    537 

March  29,  1935    620 

April  2,  1935   717 

Salmon  (canned),  market  conditions 

in  Scotland   181 

market  in  London   315 

Scottish  food  regulations   429 

Seeds,  market  conditions  in  Scotland.  182 

Silver,  new  "Jubilee  Mark"   308 

Soda  fountain  equipment,  market  con- 
ditions   458 

Strawberry  pulp,  market  in  England.  1079 
Tariff  duties  changed.  .55, 87, 166. 199, 

294,383,582,644,  752 

preferences,  regulations  governing..  951 
revision  proposals.  .  .25, 166, 199, 246, 

428, 479, 583, 644, 910,  950, 1009, 1158 

Timber,  trade  of  Scotland  in  1934. ...  178 
Tinplate  containers,  market  in  South 

Wales  r  1023 

Tobacco,  imports  and  market  condi- 
tions 218,606.878 

Toilet  tissues,  market   1121 

Tomato  products,  imports  in  1934. .  . .  350 

Trade  agreement  with  India   167 

with  Italy   950 

with  Poland  ^   479 

Trade  arrangement  with  the  Irish  Free 

State  87.166 

Trade,  overseas  in  1934    489 

statistics,  Jan.-Mar.,  1935   1073 

Turkeys,  duty  increased   863 

Vegetables  (canned') ,  market  condi- 
tions in  Scotland   179 

Wheat,  imports  into  Scotland,  Jan.- 
Mar.,  1935    827 

subsidy  payment  inquiry   429 

trade  regulation. .  ;   963 

Woodenware,  market  in  London   406 

Wood  products,  certificates  of  origin.  294 

Zinc,  inquiries  re  removal  of  duty. ...  124 

Greece 

Mineral  production   40 


Grenada 

See  British  West  Indies 
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Guatemala 

See  Central  America 

Grind  Stones 

See  Abrasives 


Gypsum 

Great  Britain,  market  in  London..  ..  70 

market  in  the  North  of  England...  71 

market  in  Scotland   72 

H 

Haiti 

Business  conditions   689 

Modus  vivendi  with  Canada  extended.  1159 
Most-favoured-nation    treatment  ac- 
corded Canada   953 

Hams 

See  Bacon  and  Hams 

Hardware 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1034 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1934   883 

Hats 

Japan,  market   381 

Hay 

Belgium,  market   69 

See  also  Agricultural  Products 

Herring 

Honkong,  imports  of  dry  salt  in  1934.  1138 
See  also  Fish 

Hides  and  Skins 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1029 

France,  imports  in  1934   848 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   682 

New  Zealand,  production  and  prices 

in  1934   598 

Hockey  Equipment 

China,  requirements  in  Shanghai..  ..  12 

Honduras 

See  Central  America 

Honey 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions..  ..  925 

market  in  Scotland   1025 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   563 

Hongkong 

Business  conditions  in  1934   1044 

Financial  conditions  in  1934   1045 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   1090 

Imports  in  1934   1136 

from  Canada   1137 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  V.  E. 
Duclos,  Hongkong: 

March  15,  1935   801 

May  1.1935   1044 

May  8.  1935   1090 

May  8.  1935   1136 

May  15,  1935   1152 

Three-year  plan   1045 


Page 

Horses 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1029 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland. ...  1125 

Hose  (Rubber) 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1934   884 

See  also  Rubber  Goods 

Hosiery 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   857 

Great  Britain,  imports   615 

Irish  Free  State,  import  quotas  for 

silk  295.951 

imports  of  silk   185 

Mexico,  market  for  silk   195 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1934   835 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934    882 

Hot-Water  Bottles 

Belgium,  market   1057 

See  also  Rubber  Goods 

Hungary 

Grain,  market  conditions   791 

I 

Ice  Cream 

New  Zealand,  production   769 


Import  Regulations 

See  Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regu- 
lations 


Indent  Trade 

Great  Britain,  London   1022 

India 

Beverages  (alcoholic),  market   318 

Bicycles,  imports  and  market   838 

Business  conditions  in  1934   781 

Cattle  in  Bengal   76 

Chemicals,  market   1043 

Flour,  duties  decreased   1063 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   839 

Gold  production  in  1934   841 

Imports  in  1933-34   148 

Irrigation  projects   1140 

Molasses,  exports  to  the  United  King- 
dom  123 

Motor  vehicles,  imports  150,1141 

Potatoes,  market  in  Bombay   673 

Railway  exhibition  trains   189 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  R.  T. 
Young,  Calcutta : 

December  11,  1934   76 

December  21,  1934   148 

January  10,  1935   189 

January  21.  1935   318 

February  7.  1935   418 

March  7.  1935   673 

March  14.  1935   841 

March  21.  1935   730 

March  22.  1935   839 

March  26.  1935   781 

March  26.  1935   838 

April  26.  1935   1043 

April  26,  1935   1043 
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India — Con. 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  R.  T. 


Young,  Calcutta — Con. 

May  11,  1935   1141 

May  14,  1935   1141 

May  15,  1935   1140 

Rubber,  State  factory  in  Travaneore. .  1141 
Tires  and  tubes,  imports  in  1933-34..  151 
Trade    agreement   with    the  United 

Kingdom   167 

Wheat  crop  estimate,  1934-35..  ..730,1043 
duties  decreased   1063 

Industrial  Profits 

Japan  948, 1061 

Infants'  and  Invalids'  Food 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1040 

Inks 

Irish  Free  State,  duty   124 

Insecticides 

South  Africa,  market   709 

Insulating  Board 

Belgium,  market   1103 

See  also  Building  Board 

Insurance 

Belgium,  government  credit  for  ex- 
porters  467 


Ireland  (Northern) 

See  Great  Britain 

Irish  Free  State 

Agricultural  and  industrial  conditions 


in  1934   722 

Agricultural   Produce    (Cereals)  Act, 

1933,  new  regulations   1158 

Budget  provisions,  1935-36   1027 

Certificates  of  origin  480,528 

Dairy  products,  duties  increased..   ..  951 

Electrical  development   459 

Export  bounties  reduced. .......  88 

Financial  conditions  in  1934   725 

Flax,  market  conditions   405 

Flour,  imports   404 

milling  industry   402 

trade  regulation   1128 

Footwear,  import  quotas  294,1113 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   664 

Hosiery,  import  quotas  for  silk..  ..295,951 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1934   667 

Inks,duty   124 

Pencils  and  pen  handles,  duty  imposed  911 

Piece-goods,  quota  on  woven   695 

Printing  ink,  market   12 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner,  James 
Cormack,  Dublin : 

December  1,  1934   12 

December  20.  1934   13 

January  16.  1935   185 

February  18.  1935   402 

February  18,  1935   428 

February  22.  1935    405 

February  28.  1935    459 

March  15,  1935   664 


Page 

Irish  Free  State — Con. 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  James 


Cormack.  Dublin — Con. 

March  15,  1935   722 

March  21,  1935   726 

April  1,  1935   728 

May  15,  1935   1027 

May  27,  1935    1128 

Tariff  duties  changed  336,429,1159 

Tires  and  tubes,  import  quotas..    ..  295 

Trade  agreement  with  Belgium   912 

with  Germany   428 

with  Spain   951 

Trade  arrangement  with  the  United 

Kingdom   ..  ..87,166 

Wheat,  export  bounty   480 

imports   404 

trade  regulations   1128 

Iron  and  Steel 

Argentina,  and  manufactures,  imports 

in  1934   1149 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934    938 

Great  Britain,  duty  changed   644 

Japan,  production  and  imports   400 

Mexico,  duty  increased  on  pipe   481 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1934    836 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934   883 

South  Africa,  dumping  duty  on  manu- 
factures authorized   167 

Sweden,  exports  in  1934   1049 

Irrigation 

India,  development   1140 

Italy 

Agricultural    implements    and  ma- 
chinery, import  quota   200 

import  permit  required   384 

Asbestos,  imports  in  1934   1192 

Cellulose,  imports  in  1934   1192 

Clearing  arrangements   648 

Codfish,  imports  in  1934   1191 

Compensation  tax  on  imports   128 

Copper,  imports  in  1934   1192 

Drafts,  payment  of  Canadian   940 

Exchange  control  regulations   37 

Flour,  imports  in  1934   1191 

Footwear,  imports  of  rubber  in  1934. .  1192 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   1188 

Furs  (apparel  and  skins),  imports  in 

1934   1192 

Import  control  regulations  168.648 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1934   1190 

Import  quotas  432.808 

Nickel,  imports  in  1934   1192 

Patent  and  trade-mark  laws   245 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  B. 
Muddiman,  Milan: 

December  17,  1934   33 

December  19,  1934   75 

December  19,  1934   77 

December  21,  1934   37 

January  16,  1935    282 

February  1.  1935   234 

February  15,  1935   354 

March  i2.  1935   571 

April  29.  1935    940 

May  1.  1935    997 
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Italy — Con. 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  W.  McBurney,  Milan: 

December  13.  1934    23 

May  23,  1935   1188 

Salmon  (canned),  imports  in  1934. .  . .  1191 
Tires  and  tubes,  imports  in  1934. .  . .  1192 
Trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain. .  950 
Trade  policy  and  import  quota  sys- 
tem  997 

Trade  with  Austria  through  Trieste..  23 

Wallpaper,  duty  increased   89 

Wheat,  imports  in  1934   1191 

market  conditions   571 

J 

Jamaica 

See  British  West  Indies 


Japan 

Air  services,  development   1156 

Beef,  market  for  boneless   860 

Casein,  market   581 

Caustic  soda,  production   909 

Chartering  of  foreign  vessels   948 

Codfish   (dried),  production  and  ex- 
ports  1198 

Douglas  fir,  suspension  of  imports  into 

Osaka  and  Kobe   639 

Exports,  January  to  September,  1934.  82 

Fisheries,  amalgamation  of  deep-sea.  197 

Flour,  exports  380,524 

market  conditions  379,805,1007 

Footwear,  exports  of  rubber  in  1934. .  525 

Foreign  trade  in  1934  117,393 

January  to  September,  1934    82 

January  to  March,  1935   1106 

Hats,  market   381 

Imports  in  1934,  detailed   118 

Industrial  profits  948,1061 

Iron  and  steel,  production  and  im- 
ports.. .f   400 

Kamchatka  fishing  leases,  auction  of. .  640 
Machines  and  machinery,  production 

in  1934   908 

Milk  sugar,  market   861 

Paper,  production  and  exports   400 

Rayon  textiles,  exports   242 

Heports  of  Commercial  Secretary  J.  A. 
Langley,  Tokyo: 

January  ,26,  1935    335 

February  5,  1935   377 

February  13,  1935   400 

February  14,  1935    400 

February  21,  1935   433 

February  25,  1935    524 

March  1,  1935   749 

March  6,  1935    640 

March  7,  193S. .   579 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner A.  K.  Doull,  Tokyo : 

January  28,  1935    393 

February  27,  1935   525 

April  10,  1935   908 

May  3,  1935   1106 

May,  28,  1935   1198 


Page 

Japan — Con. 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner T.  J.  Monty,  Tokyo: 

January  18,  1935    381 

January  22,  1935    242 

January  22,  1935   402 

April  4,  1935   804 

April  16,  1935   908 

April  26,  1935   1007 

May  8,  1935   1061 

May  21,  1935   1156 

Reports  of  H.  Sawa,  Office  of  the  Com- 
mercial Secretary,  Tokyo: 

November  20,  1934    82,117 

April  20,  1935   948 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  Richard 
Grew,  Kobe : 

March  8,  1935   581 

March  27,  1935   861 

April  5,  1935   860 

April  24,  1935   948 

Report  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner P.  V.  McLane,  Kobe : 

March  14,  1935   639 

Salmon  (canned),  production  and  ex- 
ports in  1934   •   579 

Silk  (raw),  export  market  conditions. .  402 

Soda  ash,  production   909 

Sulphuric  acid,  production  and  imports  908 

Tariff  changes  effective   864 

revision  proposals  249,  433, 529,  696 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1934  121,396 

January  to  March,  1935   1108 

Wheat,  market  conditions. .  .  .377,804, 1007 
Wood-pulp,  production  and  imports..  400 

Jewellery  and  Fancy  Goods 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada,  in 

1934    884 

L 

Lard 

Malta,  market   33 

Lead 

Great  Britain,  inquiries  re  removal  of 

duty.   124 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1934   1139 

Japan,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  397 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 

Leather 

Argentina,  imports  in  1934   1151 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   738 

France,  imports  of  patent  in  1934   849 

Great  Britain,  imports  of  patent  in 

1934   26 

Honduras,  imports  in  1932-33  

Hongkong,  imports  in  1934   113 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   6' 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1934   8 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934..   ..  88 

Leeward  Islands 

See  British  West  Indies 

Linseed  Cake 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   630 

monopoly  tax  reduced   1009 
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Lithuania 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   419 

Livestock 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1934   882 

See  also  Horses  and  Cattle 

Lobster  (Canned) 

Finland,  duty  decreased   1201 

France,  import  licences  required.  ..473,648 
Sweden,  market  conditions   195 

Lumber 

Argentina,  imports  in  1934   1150 

market  in  1934   289 

Belgium,  imports  from  Canada   899 

production  and  imports   895 

transmission  tax  increased   336 

British    West    Africa,    imports    an  I 

market   415 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   854 

France,  imports  in  1934   849 

Germany,  imports  in  1934   930 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1934   260 

Honduras,  imports  in  1932-33   6 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1934   1138 

Japan,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  122 

Malta,  market   355 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   679 

Northern  Ireland,  imports  and  market  726 

Sweden,  exports  in  1934   1047 

See  also  Timber 

M 

Macaroni 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1934   1140 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   678 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  i.i 

1934   882 

Machines  and  Machinery 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1032 

Chile,  market  for  mining   287 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   939 

Honduras,  imports  in  1932-33   6 

Japan,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  122 

production  in  1934   908 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1934.   883 

See  also  Agricultural  Implements  and 
Machinery 

Maize 

Argentina,  sowings  for  1934-35   293 

Belgium,  imports  and  market   68 

Great  Britain,  imports  into  Bristol, 

1934   409 

Maizena 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1934   882 

Malta 

Agricultural   implements   and  mach- 
inery, market   354 

Drugs  and  medicines,  market   355 

Foodstuffs,  market   33 

Fur  and  Feather  Show   234 

Lumber,  market   355 

Manufactured  goods,  marketing  prac- 
tice  75 


Pace 


Malta — Con. 

Motor  vehicles,  market   354 

Paper,  market   355 

Poultry,  imports  restricted   1160 

Swine,  imports  restricted   336 

Tariff  duties  changed   809 

Textiles,  imports   356 

Manchukuo 

See  Manchuria 

Manchuria 

Crop  estimate,  1934   123 

Foreign     trade,  January-September, 

1934.   749 

Invoice  regulations   953 

Maple  Products 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions  in 

Scotland   1124 

Matches 

Belgium,  wood  and  splint  requirements  10 
Meats 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions  in 

1934   537 

Japan,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  122 

Netherlands,  quota  on  Canadian  prod- 
ucts.  1063 

New  Zealand,  production  and  prices  in 

1934   597 

See  also  Beef 

Medicines 

See  Drugs  and  Medicines 

Metal  Manufactures 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1032 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1934   883 

Metals  and  Minerals 

Argentina,  imports  in  1934   1150 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1031 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934    736.938 

Germany,  imports  in  1934   931 

Mexico,    production    of    minerals  in 

1934   1078 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   631 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1934   883 

Mexico 

Agricultural  conditions   366 

Agricultural  implements,  duty  free  in 

Lower  California   1064 

Alfalfa  seed,  market. .  . .  •   900 

Beverages  (alcoholic),  duties  increased  129 

Brushes,  market   284 

Business  conditions  328,1074 

in  Yucatan   102 

Financial  conditions  329,1075 

Foreign  trade  in  1934  364,1003 

Hosiery,  market  for  silk   195 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1934   1004 

Income  tax  applicable  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers  585 

Invoice  requirements   809 

Tron  and  steel  pipe,  duty  increased. .  ..  481 
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Mexico — Con. 

Milk  (concentrated),  duty  increased.  385 

Mineral  production  369,1078 

Motor  vehicles,  duties  changed..   ..  864 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  M.  B. 
Palmer,  Mexico  City: 

January  15,  1935   195 

March  14.  1935    636 

May  9,  1935   1003 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner H.  L.  Brown,  Mexico  City: 

December  15,  1934   2 

December  20,  1934   45 

December  28,  1934   47 

January  3,  1935   103 

January  4,  1935   102 

January  11,  1935   158 

February  1,  1935    237 

February  8,  1935    284 

February  12,  1935    328 

February  15,  1935    364 

April  16,  1935   900 

May  23,  1935   1074 

Silver  currency  withdrawn  from  cir- 
culation  864 

Tariff  duties  increased   952 

Milk  (Concentrated) 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934    685 

Great  Britain,  market  in  Scotland..  ..  715 

Honkong,  imports  in  1934   1139 

Mexico,  duty  increased   385 

See  also  Dairy  Produce 

Milk  Sugar 

Japan,  market   861 

Minerals 

See  Metals  and  Minerals 

Motor  Vehicles 

Australia,  imports  and  sales  increased.  837 
British  West  Africa,  imports  and  mar- 
ket 415,560 

Ceylon,  imports  in  1934    418 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   940 

Federated  Malay  States,  Empire  con- 
tent requirement   88 

France,  imports  in  1934    850 

production  and  imports   1095 

Great  Britain,  production  and  exports.  1124 

Honduras,  imports  in  1933-34   6 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1934   1137 

India,  imports  150, 1141 

Japan,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934.  122 

Malta,  market   354 

Mexico,  duties  changed   864 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   742 

Now  Zealand,  imports  in  1934  550,835 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934..   ..  885 
Straits  Settlements,  Empire  content 

requirement   88 

Unfederated    Malay   States,  Empire 

content  requirement   88 

Motor  Vehicle  Parts  and  Accessories 

Australia,  duties  changed   125 


Page 

Mushrooms 

Argentina,  imports  and  market..    ..  52 

N 

Netherlands 

Apparel,  import  quotas   295 

Business  conditions  461,795 

Crisis  legislation   511 

Exports  to  Canada  in  1934   361 

Financial  conditions  in  1934   518 

Fish,  import  regulations   1161 

Fish  meal,  market   887 

monopoly  tax   952 

Flour,  market  conditions  153,793 

trade  regulation   964 

Footwear,  import  quotas   912 

Foreign  trade  in  1034   271 

Import  quotas  89,248 

Imports  in  1934  detailed   561,628,740 

agricultural    implements    and  ma- 
chinery  744 

animals  and  animal  products   561 

beverages  (alcoholic)   742 

building  board  _   681 

chemical  and  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts  679 

feeding  meals   563 

fish   564 

fish  meal   563 

flour  and  products   678 

footwear   683 

furs  (apparel  and  skins)   682 

gloves  (leather)   683 

hides  and  skins   682 

honey   563 

leather   682 

motor  vehicles   742 

paints  and  colours   679 

paper   741 

salmon  (canned)   742 

sugar   741 

textiles   740 

tires  and  tubes   743 

tobacco   742 

toilet  preparations   679 

wheat   192 

wood  and  products   679 

wood-pulp   681 

Imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  ..  ..  358 

Industries  Fair,  Canadian  participation.  1160 

Linseed  cake,  monopoly  tax  reduced.  1009 

Meat  products,  quota  on  Canadian..  1063 

Paper  and  products,  import  quotas..  912 

Potato  by-products,  production   1052 

Pulpwood,  market   1052 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C. 
Macgillivray,  Rotterdam : 

January  15,  1935   152 

January  24,  1935   192 

January  29,  1935   226 

February  4,  1935   271 

February  9,  1935   323 

Februarv  12,  1935   357 

Februarv  28,  1935  461,518 

March  12,  1935   511 

March  15,  1935   561,628,678,740 
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Netherlands — Con. 
Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  C. 
Macgillivray,  Rotterdam — Con. 


April  15,  1935   792 

April  30,  1935   887 

May  14,  1935    964 

May  14,  1935   1053 

May  20,  1935   1052 

May  20,  1935   1052 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner W.  G.  Stark,  Rotterdam: 

April  18.  1935   795 

May  23,  1935   1104 

Sacks,  import  restrictions  on  jute..  ..  808 

Trade  with  Canada  in  1934   357 

Waste  materials,  market   1104 

Wheat,  market  conditions  152,792 

trade  regulation   964 

Wooden  piles,  market   323 

Netherlands  India 

Business  conditions  426,  692, 1154 

Dresses,  market  for  women's   1199 

Exports  in  1933    22 

Financial  conditions   691 

Flashlights  and  batteries,  market. .  . .  1006 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   748 

Industrial  conditions   745 

development  in  Batavia   861 

Refrigerators,  market  for  non-mechan- 
ical  79 

Reports   of   Acting   Trade  Commis- 
sioner R.  P.  Bower,  Batavia: 

November  27,  1934   79 

December  1,  1934   22 

January  31,  1935    426 

February  19,  1935   691 

March  1,  1935    745 

March  6,  1935   861 

April  15,  1935   1006 

May  1,  1935   1154 

Newf  oundland 

Apparel,  value  for  duty   480 

Import  value  for  duty   336 

Newsprint 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1037 

Colombia,  imports  in  1934   576 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1934   1138 

Japan,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934.  122 
New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1934    884 

Panama,  imports  in  1934   157 

See  also  Paper 

New  Zealand 

Banking  and  finance   657 

Business  conditions   249 

Exchange  rates  for  dollar  266,350 

Footwear  (leather),  imports  and  mar- 
ket  345 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   833 

Imports  in  1934  detailed   835 

from  Canada  in  1934  detailed..   ..  881 

Motor  vehicles,  imports  in  1934 . .   . .  550 
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New  Zealand — Con. 

Paints  and  varnishes  .imports  and  mar- 


ket  1017 

Paper  products,  market   1084 

Poisons  Act,  1934   189 

Production  and  prices  in  1934   593 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  C.  M. 
Croft,  Auckland: 

January  15,  1935   266 

January  31,  1935   350 

March  8,  1935   593 

March  15,  1935   657 

April  3,  1935   881 

April  5,  1935   833 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Commis- 
sioner H.  L.  E.  Priestman,  Auck- 
land: 

December  31,  1934   189 

January  31,  1935   345 

March  7,  1935    550 

March  30,  1935   769 

April  20,  1935   1017 

May  8,  1935   1084 

May  16,  1935   1129 

Tenders  invited  201, 296, 481,  586, 696 

913, 1064, 1201 

Timber,  duties  changed   584 

Toilet  tissue,  market   1085 

Trade  agreement  with  Canada  ex- 
tended  910 

Wooden  barrels  and  cooperage  stock, 

market   1129 

Nicaragua 

See  Central  America 

Nickel 

Argentina,  market  for  anodes   859 

Italy,  imports  in  1934   1192 

See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 


Northern  Ireland 

See  Great  Britain 


Norway 

Business  conditions   275 

Financial  conditions   279 

Fish,  import  restriction  on  salted.  .808, 1010 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   277 

Pharmaceutical     preparations,  sales 

regulations   647 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  A.  S. 
Bleakney,  Oslo: 

January  18.  1935   195 

January  28.  1935   275 

March  15.  1935    850 

April  1,  1935   889 

April  1,  1935   891 

April  16,  1935   988 

April  16,  1935   990 

April  26,  1935   1047 

May  1,  1935   1050 

Silk  goods,  duty  decreased   952 

Steamship  service  to  the  Great  Lakes.  699 

O 

Oatmeal 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1934   1139 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   67S 
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Oats 

Belgium,  imports  and  market   67 

British  West  Indies,  imports  and  mar- 
ket....  190 

Great  Britain,  imports  and  market. ...  112 

imports  in  1934   260 

into  Bristol  in  1934    408 

See  also  Grain 

Oilcake 

Belgium,  import  licence  tax  cancelled.  696 

Oils  and  Fats 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1031 

Onions 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1934   882 

Orchard  Requisites 

South  Africa,  market   705 

Oyster  Shell 

Belgium,  imports  of  crushed   362 

P 

Painters'  Colours  and  Materials 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   737 

Paints  and  Varnishes 

Argentina,  imports  in  1934   1150 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1031 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   679 

New  Zealand,  imports  and  market...  1017 

imports  in  1934    836 

Palestine 

Plants,  health  certificate  required. ...  25 

Tariff  duties  changed   911 

Panama 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   155 

Parcel  post  surtax   481 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  J.  A. 
Strong,  Panama  City: 

December  13,  1934   16 

December  24,  1934   42 

January  10,  1935   158 

January  14,  1935   155 

February  19,  1935   331 

March  8,  1935   573 

March  28,  1935   636 

April  29,  1935   943 

Tariff  duties  changed   128 

Paper 

Argentina,  imports  in  1934   1150 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1037 

Belgium,  production  and  imports. .  ..  1183 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   855 

Honduras,  imports  in  1932-33   6 

Japan,  production  and  exports   400 

Malta,  market   355 

Netherlands,    and    products,  import 

quotas   912 

imports  in  1934    741 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1934   836 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934    884 


Sweden,  exports  in  1934   1049 

See  also  Newsprint 

Paper  Products 

New  Zealand,  market   1084 

Pencils 

Irish  Free  State,  and  pen  handles, 

duties  imposed   911 

Peru 

Business  conditions  49, 288 

Reports   of  Acting   Trade  Commis- 
missioner  M.  J.  Vechsler,  Lima: 

December  13,  1934   49 

December  27,  1934   196 

December  28,  1934   110 

January  25,  1935   288 

January  28,  1935   332 

January  29,  1935   287 

February  5,  1935. ...  ■   424 

February  7,  1935   423 

March  2,  1935   578 

March  7,  1935   637 

Pharmaceutical  Products 

Argentina,  imports  in  1934   1150 

Brazil,  import  regulations  for  special- 
ties  857 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   737 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   679 

Norway,  sales  regulations   647 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1934   885 

Piece-Goods 

Irish  Free  State,  quota  on  woven..  ..  695 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1934   835 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934   883 

See  also  Textiles 

Pitwood 

Great  Britain,  barter  arrangement. .  . .  145 
Plants 

Palestine,  health  certificate  required..  25 

Plasterboard 

Great  Britain,  utilization   669 

Plywood 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   680 

Points  for  Exporters 

Argentina   943 

El  Salvador   237 

Guatemala   103 

Honduras   158 

Nicaragua   16 

Poland 

Trade    agreement   with    the  United 

Kingdom   479 

Pork 

Great  Britain,  import  quotas   1113 

import  regulations   583 


Portugal 

Wheat,  production  and  consumption  77 
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Potato  By-Products 

Netherlands,  production   1052 

Potatoes 

Czechoslovakia,  imports  from  Canada 

permitted   952 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   688 

India,  market  in  Bombay   673 

Uruguay,  market   333 

Poultry 

Great  Britain,  certificates  of  origin..  911 
Malta,  imports  restricted   1160 

Printers'  Ink 

Irish  Free  State,  marker   12 

Publications 

Argentina.  Documents  for  Shipments, 

leaflet   245 

Canada,  1935   137 


List  of  departmental  ....62,  206,  870,  1070 

Pulp 

See  Wood-pulp 


Pulpwood 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934    680 

market   1052 

R 

Rabbits  and  Hares 

Australia,  exports   971 

Radios 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 

1934   883 

Railway  Ties 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   854 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   680 

Rayon 

Japan,  exports  of  textiles   242 

Refrigerators 

Netherlands  India,  market   for  non- 
mechanical   79 

See  also  Electric  Refrigerators 

Rolled  Oats 

Belgium,  market   69 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1934..    ..  260 


Roumania 

Control  regulations  for  foreign  trade. 128,  384 
Rubber 

India,  state  factory  in  Travancore . .  1141 


Rubber  Goods 

Argentina,  imports  in  1934   1151 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1035 

Belgium,  imports  and  market  

933,  994,  1057,  1100 

imports  from  Canada   934 

France,  marking  regulations   1063 

Honduras,  imports  in  1932-33   7 

Malta,  imports   356 
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Rubber  Goods — Con. 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 

19M   884 

South  Africa,  market   448 

Spain,  market   282 

Russia 

Trade  agreement  with  Germany..  ..  1094 
Rye 

Belgium,  market   68 

Sweden,  production   992 

See  also  Grain 

S 

Sacks  and  Bags 

Netherlands,    import    restrictions  on 

jute   808 

St.  Lucia 

See  British  West  Indies 

St.  Vincent 

See  British  West  Indies 


Salmon  (Canned) 

Australia,  imports   837 

France,  duty  increased   127 

imports  in  1934   848 

Great  Britain,   market   conditions  in 

Scotland   181 

imports  in  1934   260 

market  in  London   315 

Italy,  imports  in  1934   1191 

Japan,  production  and  exports  in  1934.  579 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   742 

See  also  Canned  Goods 

Salmon  (Salted) 

Germany,  imports  in  1934   929 

Sarawak 

See  British  Borneo 
Sardines 

Australia,  imports   837 

See  also  Fish 

Sausage  Casings 

Germany,  imports  in  1934   929 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1934    882 

Seeds 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1029 

Germany,  imports  in  1934   929 

Great  Britain,  market  conditions  in 

Scotland   182 

Shipping 

Japan,  chartering  of  foreign  vessels.  948 
Siam 

Business  conditions  in  1934   943 

Financial  conditions  in  1934   943 

Imports  in  1934  detailed   945 

Silk 

Japan,  export  market  conditions..  ..  402 
Norway,  duty  decreased   952 


Sleepers 

See  Railway  Ties 
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Soap 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   737 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1934   885 

Soda  Ash 

Japan,  production   909 

Soda  Fountain  Equipment 

Great  Britain,  display  at  Olympia..  183 
market  conditions   458 

Sodium  Chlorate 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1934    885 

Solders 

Argentina,  babbits  and  type  metals, 

market   522 

Soles  and  Heels 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada 

of  rubber  in  1934    883 

South  Africa 

Business  conditions  441,830 

Customs  Amendment  Act  effective..  911 

Electrical  development   1131 

Electrical    supplies    and  appliances, 

market   1131 

Electric  stoves,  imports  and  market.  502 
Empire  content  requirements..    ..836,  911 

Financial  conditions  441,  830 

Johannesburg  office,  opening  of..    ..  1 

Orchard  requisites,  market   705 

Rubber  goods,  market   448 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  G. 
R.  Heasman,  Cape  Town: 

February  12,  1935   441 

February  18,  1935   502 

February  20,  1935   526 

April  1,  1935   830 

Reports  of  Assistant  Trade  Com- 
missioner H.  W.  Brighton,  Cape 
Town : 

February  8,  1935   448 

March  21,  1935    705 

April  5.  1935    886 

May  7,  1935   1131 

May  23,  1935   1178 

Steel    manufactures,    dumping  duty 

authorized   167 

Tariffs  duties  changed   646 

Tires  and  tubes,  imports  and  market. .  448 
Trade  agreement  with  Southern  Rho- 
desia   526 

Southern  Rhodesia 

Trade  agreement  with  South  Africa.  526 

Spain 

Cheese,  import  quotas   26 

Codfish,  import  quota  on  Canadian.  809 

Import  quota  system  168,  432,  913 

Motor  vehicles,  rebate  withdrawn.  ..  528 

Rubber  goods,  market   282 

Tires  and  tubes,  imports   282 

Trade  agreement  with  the  Irish  Free 

State   951 
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Spanish  Morocco 

Wheat  and  flour,  trade  regulation ....  864 

Sports  Goods 

Belgium,  market   1100 

Stationery 

See  Paper 

Steamship  Services 

Norwegian  service  to  the  Great  Lakes.  699 

Steel 

See  Iron  and  Steel 

Stockings 

See  Hosiery 

Storage  Batteries 

See  Batteries 

Straits  Settlements 

Motor  vehicles,  Empire  content  re- 


quirement  88 

Strawberry  Pulp 

Great  Britain,  market  in  England..  1079 

Sugar 

Cuba,  export  conditions   1145 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   741 

Sulphuric  Acid 

Japan,  production  and  imports..    ..  908 

Surinam 

Duty,  value  of  imports  for   385 

Sweden 

Agricultural  conditions  in  1934..    ..  990 

Financial  conditions  in  1934   1050 

Flour  milling  regulations   529 

Foreign  trade  in  1934    988 

Grain,  production   991 

Industrial  conditions  in  1934   1047 

Iron  and  steel,  exports  in  1934   1049 

Lobster  (canned),  market  conditions.  195 

Lumber,  exports  in  1934   1047 

Paper,  exports  in  1934   1049 

Rye,  production   992 

Trade    agreement   with    the  United 

States   1111 

Wood-pulp,  exports  in  1934   1048 

Swine 

Malta,  imports  restricted   336 

Switzerland 

Business  conditions   230 

Financial  conditions   226 

Flour  trade  regulation   1053 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   228 

Marking  regulations   431 

Wheat  trade  regulation   1053 

Syria 

Invoice  requirements   56 

T 

Tanganyika 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   1178 
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Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 

Argentina,    documentation    for  ship- 
ments  249 

import  surtax  continued..  . .  ..  .89,1064 

Australia,  certificate  of  origin  com- 
pulsory  911 

duties  changed..    ..55,  124,  584,  695,806 

duties  deferred  167,200 

duty  valuation   952 

Empire  content  requirements..  ..  911 
motor  vehicle  parts,  duties  changed.  125 

preference  requirements   88 

surtax  abolished   383 

timber,  certain  kinds  regarded  as 

manufactured  raw  materials. . .  1160 

trade-mark  regulations   1177 

Austria,  trade  agreement  with  Canada 

extended   . .    . .  56 

Belgium,  bath   tubs,  import  licence 

required   432 

certificate  of  origin  649,  753 

duty  valuation   912 

exchange  rates  for  customs  purposes.  1096 

export  regulations. .   863 

import  licences   1114 

lumber,  transmission  tax  increased.  336 
oilcake,    import    licence    tax  can- 
celled  696 

tires  and  tubes,  duties   936 

trade  agreement  with  France . .    . .  807 

with  the  Irish  Free  State   912 

with  the  United  States   641 

transmission   (sales)   tax  reduced..  1063 
unfair  competition,  regulations  re- 
garding  127 

wheat,  import  licence  tax  cancelled.  696 
Bolivia,  import  control  regulations..  385 

import  restrictions  removed   1161 

Brazil,  documentation  of  parcel  post 

shipments   526 

trade  agreement  with   the  United 

States   295 

British  West  Indies,  Bahamas,  duty 

valuation   1160 

Barbados,  duties  changed   646 

fertilizers,  duty  decreased   1009 

footwear,  duties  changed   430 

Bermuda,  duties  changed  88,1061 

flour,  duty  increased   55 

British  Honduras,  duties  changed . .  246 

duty  valuation   248 

package  tax  imposed   200 

preference  regulations   1201 

textiles,  import  quotas   25 

Grenada,   duties   changed   480 

import  surtax  removed   584 

duty  valuation   429 

Trinidad,  duties  changed  88,384 

footwear,  duty  changed. .   807 

gasolene    and    kerosene,  import 

permit  required   430 

Brunei,  Empire  content  requirements  430 
Canada,  exports  to  the  United  States 

under  three  tariffs  

80,  320,  474,  720,  946,1126 
modus  vivendi  with  Haiti  extended.  1159 
trade  agreement  with  Austria  ex- 
tended   56 

with  France,  additional  protocol.  431 
with  New  Zealand  extended..  ..  910 
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Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 

—Con. 

Chile,  duties  changed   424 

China,  consular  fee  increased   649 

marking  of  weight  on  shipments..  1162 
Columbia,  documentation,  leaflet  is- 
sued   385 

Costa  Rica,  invoice  regulations   242 

Cuba,  agreement  with  Denmark..   ..  1201 

duties  changed   480 

minimum  duty  extended  to  Canada.  585 

to  Germany   1064 

Czechoslovakia,     potatoes,  imports 

from  Canada  permitted   952 

Danzig,  devaluation  of  currency..    .  1095 
Denmark,  agreement  with  Cuba..  ..  1201 
boots,  duty  on  rubber  increased..  808 

import  control  law  extended   168 

Dominican   Republic,  new  taxes  on 

commodities   864 

Ecuador,  duties  changed   337 

duty  increase  proposals   56 

import  restrictions  removed   129 

Egypt,  duties  changed   337 

El  Salvador,  wheat  and  flour,  taxes 

revised   529 

Federated  Malay  States,  motor 
vehicles,  Empire  content  re- 
quirement  88 

routing  to  obtain  preferences..  ..647,863 

Finland,  duties  changed   248 

lobster  (canned),  duty  decreased..  1201 

marking  regulations   200 

France,  apples  and  pears,  licence  tax 

reduced   336 

direct  shipment  to  obtain  prefer- 
ences 56, 249 

import  quotas  on    Canadian  pro- 
ducts  ;.  ..55,696 

lobster,  import  licences  required..  473 
rubber  goods,  marking  regulations. .  1063 
salmon  (canned),  duty  increased..  127 
trade  agreement  with  Belgium . .  . .  807 
with  Canada,  additional  protocol  431 
Germany,  trade  agreement  with  the 

Irish  Free  State   428 

with  Russia   1094 

Great  Britain,  certificates  of  origin..  1009 

doors,  duty  on  wooden   199 

duties  changed  55,  87. 166, 199, 

294,383,582,644.752 
duty  revision  proposals.  .25, 166, 199. 

246,  428,  479,  583, 644, 910,  950. 1009. 1 158 

Empire  content  requirements   429 

flour,  quota  payments  on  imports.  .  695 
food,  regulations  for  imports  into 

Scotland   429 

key   industry    duties,  investigation 

into..   M0 

lead,  inquiries  re  removal  of  duties.  124 
Merchandise   Marks  Act :  applica- 
tions  641 

orders  19S.  294.  427. 520. 094. 805 

recommendations. .  . .  198,  526. 863. 

1008,  1063, 1157 

pork,  import  regulations  583.1113 

poultry,  certificate  of  origin..  ....  911 

preferences,  regulations  governing.  .  951 
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Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 


— Con. 
Great  Britain — Con. 

trade  agreement  with  India   167 

with  Italy   950 

with  Poland   479 

trade   arrangement  with   the  Irish 

Free  State  87, 166 

turkeys,  duty  increased   863 

wheat  subsidy  inquiry   429 

wood  products,  certificate  of  origin.  294 

zinc,  inquiries  re  removal  of  duty..  124 

Guatemala,  consular  fee  collection.  ..  1201 

surcharges  increased   296 

Haiti,  most-favoured-nation  treatment 

to  Canada   953 

Honduras,  duties  changed   1009 

India,  flour,  duties  decreased   1063 

trade   agreement  with   the  United 

Kingdom   167 

wheat,  duties  decreased   1063 

Irish  Free  State,  Agricultural  Produce 

(Cereals)  Act,  1933   1158 

certificates  of  origin  480,528,645 

dairy  products,  duties  increased. .  . .  951 

duties  changed  336,  429, 1159 

export  bounties  reduced   88 

footwear,  import  quotas..   294 

hosiery  (silk),  import  quotas   295 

inks,  duty   124 

pencils  and  pen  handles,-  duties  im- 
posed  911 

piece-goods,  quota  on  woven   695 

tires  and  tubes,  import  quotas. .  . .  295 

trade  agreement  with  Belgium..  ..  912 

with  Germany   428 

with  Spain   951 

trade  arrangement  with  the  United 

Kingdom  87, 166 

wheat,  export  bounty   480 

Italy,    agricultural    implements  and 

machinery,  import  quota   200 

import  permit  required. .  ....  ..  384 

clearing  arrangements   648 

compensation  tax  on  imports   128 

import  control  regulations..    ..    ..  168 

import  quota  system  432,808,997 

patent  and  trade-mark  laws   245 

trade  agreement  with  Great  Britain.  950 

wallpaper,  duty  increased   89 

Japan,  duty  revision  proposals.  .249, 

433, 529,  696 

new  duties  effective   864 

Malta,  duties  changed   809 

poultry,  imports  restricted   1160 

swine,  imports  restricted   336 

Manchuria,  invoice  regulations   953 

Mexico,  agricultural  implements  and 
'machinery,  duty  free  in  Lower 

California   1064 

beverages    (alcoholic),    duties  in- 
creased  129 

brushes,  duties   284 

duties  increased   952 

income    tax   applicable    to  foreign 

manufacturers   585 

invoice  requirements   809 

milk  (concentrated),  duty  increased.  385 
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Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 


— Con. 
Mexico — Con. 

motor  vehicles,  duties  changed. .  . .  864 

silver  currency  withdrawn   864 

Netherlands,  apparel,  import  quotas. .  295 

fish,  import  regulations   1161 

fish  meal,  monopoly  tax   952 

footwear,  import  quotas   912 

import  quotas   ..89,248 

linseed  cake,  monoply  tax  reduced. .  1009 

meat  products,  quota  on  Canadian.  1063 

paper  and  products,  import  quotas.  912 

sacks,  import  restrictions   808 

Newfoundland,  apparel,  duty  valu- 
ation  480 

customs  valuation  law   338 

New  Zealand,  timber,  duties  changed.  584 
trade  agreement  with  Canada  ex- 
tended  910 

Norway,  fish  (salted),  imports  pro- 
hibited. 808,1010 

pharmaceutical    preparations,  sales 

regulations   647 

silk  goods,  duty  decreased   952 

Palestine,  duties  changed   911 

plants,  health  certificate  required..  25 

Panama,  duties  changed   128 

parcel  post  surtax   481 

Poland,    trade    agreement    with  the 

United  Kingdom   479 

Roumania,  import  regulations   384 

trade  control  regulations  128,  384 

Russia,  trade  agreement  with  Ger- 
many  1094 

South   Africa,   Customs  Amendment 

Act  effective   911 

duties  changed   646 

Empire  content  requirements   863 

steel  manufactures,  dumping  duty 

authorized   167 

trade    agreement    with  Southern 

Rhodesia   526 

Southern  Rhodesia,  trade  agreement 

with  South  Africa   528 

Spain,  cheese,  import  quota   26 

codfish,  import  quota  on  Canadian.  809 

import  quota  system  168,  432,  913 

motor  vehicles,  rebate  withdrawn..  528 
trade  agreement  with  the  Irish  Free 

State   951 

Spanish   Morocco,   wheat   and  flour, 

trade  regulation   864 

Straits   Settlements,   motor  vehicles, 

Empire   content  requirement..  88 

Surinam,  duty  valuation   385 

Sweden,  flour  milling  regulations. .  . .  529 
trade   agreement  with   the  United 

States..   1111 

Switzerland,  marking  regulations. .   . .  431 

Syria,  invoice  requirements   56 

Unfederated  Malay  States,  motor 
vehicles,  Empire  content  re- 
quirement  88 

United  States,  beer,  duty  decreased..  127 
coal,  coke,  etc.,  exempt  from  revenue 

tax   383 
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Tariff  Changes  and  Import  Regulations 

— Con. 
United  States — Con. 

imports  from  Canada  under  three 

tariffs  80,  320,  474,  720,  946, 1126 

trade  agreement  with  Belgium..  ..  641 

with  Brazil   295 

with  Sweden   1111 

wheat,  duty  on  low-grade   584 

Uruguay,  duties  increased   1160 

Venezuela,  whisky,  duty  decreased..  337 

Tenders  Invited 

British  Malaya   170 

New  Zealand.. 201,  296.  481,  586  ,  696, 

913,  1064,  1201 

Textiles 

Argentina,  imports  in  1934   1148 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34   1030 

British  Honduras,  import  quotas..  ..  25 
Chile,   production   and   market  con- 
ditions  196 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   856 

Honduras,  imports  in  1932-33   4 

Malta,  imports   356 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   740 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1934   883 

Timber 

Australia,  certain  kinds  regarded  as 

manufactured  raw  materials.  . .  1160 

imports  in  1933-34. .   1036 

types  produced   15 

Great  Britain,  trade  of  Scotland  in 

1934   178 

New  Zealand,  duties  changed   584 

imports  in  1934   836 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934   884 

See  also  Lumber 

Tinplate  Containers 

Great  Britain,  market  in  South  Wales  1023 

Tires  and  Tubes 

Argentina,  imports  in  1934   1151 

Belgium,  duties   936 

market   934 

regulations  governing  sales   936 

British    West    Africa,    imports  and 

market   416 

Colombia,  imports  in  1934   576 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   739 

Honduras,  imports  in  1932-33   7 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1934   1138 

Irish  Free  State,  import  quotas..   ..  295 

India,  imports  in  1933-34   151 

Italy,  imports  in  1934   1192 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   743 

New  Zealand,  imports  in  1934   835 

imports  from  Canada  in  1934..   ..  885 

Panama,  imports  in  1934   157 

South  Africa,  imports  and  market. .  . .  443 

Spain,  imports   282 

Tobacco 

Argentina,  imports  in  1934     1151 

Belgium,  market   117 

British    West    Africa,    imports  and 

market   414 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934   689 


Page 

Tobacco — Con. 

Great   Britain,   imports   and  market 

conditions   218 

imports  in  1934   260 

market  conditions  606,878 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   742 

Toilet  Preparations 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   679 

Toilet  Tissues 

Great  Britain,  market   1121 

New  Zealand,  market   1085 

Tomatoes  (Canned) 

See  Canned   Goods  and  Vegetables 
(Canned) 

Tomato  Products 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1934   350 

Tomato  Seed 

Cuba,  market   572 

Toys 

Argentina,  imports  in  1934   1151 

Trade  Marks 

Australia,  regulations   1177 

Belgium,  protection  of   319 

Italy,  laws   245 

Trinidad 

See  British  West  Indies 

Tubes 

See  Tires  and  Tubes 

Turkeys 

Great  Britain,  duty  increased   863 

See  also  Poultry. 

Type  Metals 

See  Solders 

Typewriters 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934    940 

U 

Unfederated  Malay  States 

Motor  vehicles,  Empire  content  re- 
quirement  88 

United  Kingdom 

See  Great  Britain 

United  States 

Beverages   (alcoholic),  duty  on  bee:- 

decreased   127 

Business  conditions  138.  901 

Coal,  coke,  etc.,  imports  exempt  from 

revenue  tax   383 

Financial  conditions  142.906 

Foreign  trade  in  1934   621 

Imports    from   Canada    under  three 

tariffs  80.  320.  474,  720,  946, 1126 

Reports  of  Trade  Commissioner  D.  S. 
Cole,  New  York  City: 

January  17,  1935   138 

March  5.  1935    421 

March  25.  1935   571 

April  2,  1935   621 

May  2.  1935   901 

June  11.  1935   1144 
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Page 

United  States — Con. 

Trade  agreement  with  Belgium. .   . .  641 

with  Brazil   295 

with  Sweden   1111 

Unemployment  conditions  in  1930-34  .  571 

Wheat,  crop  estimate,  1935   1144 

duty  on  low-grade   584 

market  situation   421 

referendum   1145 

Uruguay 

Business  conditions  476,1059 

Potatoes,  market   333 

Tariff  duties  increased   1160 


Vacuum  Cleaners 

Australia,  market   765 

imports  in  1933-34   1039 

See  also  Electrical  Supplies  and  Ap- 
pliances 
Vegetables  (Canned) 
Great  Britain,  market  conditions  in 

Scotland   179 

See  also  Canned  Goods 
Venezuela 

Business  conditions   33(2 

Whisky,  duty  decreased   337 

W 

Wallpaper 

Italy,  duty  increased   89 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1934   884 

See  also  Paper 
Washing  Machines  (Electric) 

Australia,  market   764 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1934..   883 

See  also  Electrical  Supplies  and  Ap- 
pliances 
Waste  Materials 

Netherlands,  market   1104 

Watches 

See  Clocks  and  Watches 
Wheat 

Australia,  market  conditions. .  185, 265, 

544,767,968,1176 

Belgium,  import  licence  tax  cancelled.  696 

imports  and  market   65 

imports  in  1934   570 

January-March,  1935   1102 

trade  regulation   1056 

Bolivia,  import  restrictions  removed..  1161 

Colombia,  imports  in  1934   574 

Denmark,  imports  in  1934   851 

Egypt,  imports  in  1934                    ..  684 

El  Salvador,  taxes  revised..  ..  . .  ..  529 

France,  imports  and  market  conditions  993 

imports  in  1934   847 

marketing  regulations   473 

trade  regulation   1097 

Germany,  imports  791 , 928 

Great  Britain,  imports  in  1934   259 

into  Bristol.  1934   408 

into  Scotland,  Jan -Mar.,  1935. ...  827 

subsidy  payment  inquiry   429 

trade  regulation   963 


^  Pack 
Wheat — Con. 

India,  crop  estimate,  1934-35    730,1043 

duties  decreased   1063 

Irish  Free  State,  export  bounty   480 

imports   404 

trade  regulation   H28 

Italy,  imports  in  1934   1191 

market  conditions   571 

Japan,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934. .  122 

market  conditions  377,804,1007 

Malta,  market   34 

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934   192 

market  conditions  152, 792 

trade  regulation   964 

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1934    882 

Portugal,  production  and  consumption  77 

Spanish  Morocco,  trade  regulation   864 

Sweden,  production  and  stocks   991 

Switzerland,  trade  regulation   1053 

United  States,  crop  estimate,  1935..  ..  1144 

duty  on  low-grade   584 

market  situation   421 

referendum   1145 

See  also  Grain 

Whisky 

Venezuela,  duty  decreased  

See  also  Beverages  (alcoholic) 

Windward  Islands 

See  British  West  Indies 

Wooden  Piles 

Netherlands,  market  


337 


Woodenware 

Great  Britain,  market  in  London..  .. 
New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada  in 
1934  

Wood  Products 

Great  Britain,  certificates  of  origin.. 
Wood-Pulp 

Australia,  imports  in  1933-34  

France,  imports  in  1934  

market  f  or  bleached  chemical  . . 

Germany,  imports  in  1934  

Japan,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934. 

production  and  imports  

Netherlands,  imports  in  1934  

New  Zealand,  imports  from  Canada 

in  1934. .  

Sweden,  exports  in  1934  

Wool 

Australia,  market  conditions  

New  South  Wales,  sales  at  Sydney. 
New  Zealand,  production  and  prices 
in  1934  


Zanzibar 

Foreign  trade  in  1934. 

Zinc 


323 

406 
884 

294 

1029 
849 
418 
930 
122 
400 
681 

882 
1048 

606 
188 

596 


Great  Britain,  imports  in  1934   261 

inquiries  re  removal  of  duty   124 

Hongkong,  imports  in  1934   1140 

Japan,  imports  from  Canada  in  1934.  122 
See  also  Metals  and  Minerals 


Ottawa:  Printed  by  J.  O.  Patenaude,  I.S.O.,  Printer  to  the  King's  Most  Excellent  Majesty,  1935. 
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